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PREFACE. 


Thb  difficulties  prorerbially  attending  the  first  essay  in  a  literary  design  of 
any  magnitade  constitnte  one  of  the  very  few  apologies  the  public  are  generally 
▼ming  to  concede  an  author  for  the  imperfect  execution  of  his  undertaking. 
Perhaps  no  desideratum  in  our  literature  could  be  named  which  needs  this 
indulgence  more  than  a  Dictionary  of  the  Early  English  language, — a  work 
requiring  such  eztensiTC  and  yaried  research,  that  the  labours  of  a  century  would 
still  leave  much  to  be  added  and  corrected,  and  one  which  has  been  too  often 
abandoned  by  eminent  antiquaries  for  failure  to  be  conspicuous.  It  is  now 
brought  to  a  completion  for  the  first  time  in  the  foUowiug  pages,  in  some 
respects  imperfectly,  but  comprising  a  variety  of  information  nowhere  else  to  be 
met  with  in  a  collective  state,  and  forming  at  present  the  only  compilation 
where  a  reader  of  the  works  of  early  English  writers  can  reasonably  hope  to  find 
explanations  of  many  of  the  numerous  terms  which  have  become  obsolete 
during  the  last  four  centuries.* 

So  far  I  may  be  permitted  to  speak  without  intrenching  on  the  limits  of 
rnitidsm.  A  work  containing  more  than  50,000  words,f  many  of  which  have 
never  appeared  even  in  scattered  glossaries,  and  illustrated,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  by  original  authorities,  must  contain  valuable  material  for  the 
philolo^ty  even  if  disfigured  by  errors.  With  respect  to  the  latter  contingency, 
I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  glossary,  comprising  merely  a  few  hundred  worda^ 
vhich  does  not  contain  blunders,  although  in  many  instances  the  careful  atten- 
tion of  the  editor  has  been  specially  directed  to  the  task.  Can  I  then  anticipate 
that  in  a  field,  so  vast  that  no  single  life  would  suffice  for  a  minute  examination 
of  every  object,  I  could  have  escaped  proportionate  liabilities  7  That  such  may 
be  pointed  out  I  have  little  doubt,  notwithstanding  the  pains  taken  to  prevent 

*  A  GIoMarjr  of  Archaic  and  Provhicial  'WoitU  was  compiled  about  fifty  yean  ago  by  the  Rev. 
Jonathan  Boucher,  Vicar  of  £p8om,  but  only  a  small  portion,  extending  to  Bla,  has  yet  been 
published.  The  manuscript,  which  is  in  the  custody  of  one  of  the  editors  of  the  work,  I  have  not 
Men,  but  to  jud(;e  from  ^hat  has  appeared,  it  probably  contains  much  irrelevant  matter.  Mr. 
Toone  has  given  us  a  small  manual  of  early  English  words,  8vo.  1832.  Nares'  Glossary,  published 
in  1822,  is  confined  to  the  Elizabethan  period,  a  Suable  work,  chiefiy  compiled  from  the  notes  t? 
the  Tariomm  edition  of  Shakespeare. 

t  The  exact  number  of  words  in  this  dictionary  is  51,027. 
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their  occurrence ;  but  it  will  be  manifestly  unfair  to  make  them  the  test  of  merlt» 
or  thence  to  pronounce  a  judgment  on  the  accuracy  of  the  whole.  I  may  add 
that  the  greatest  care  has  been  taken  to  render  the  references  and  quotations 
accurate,  and  wbe.iever  it  waR  practicable,  they  have  been  collated  in  type  with 
the  originals.  The  great  importance  of  accurate  references  will  be  fully  appre- 
ciated by  the  student  who  has  experienced  the  inconvenience  of  the  many 
inaccurate  ones  in  the  works  of  Nares,  Gififord,  and  others. 

The  numerous  quotations  I  have  given  from  early  manuscripts  will  generally  be 
found  to  be  literal  copies  from  the  originals,  without  any  attempt  at  remedying 
the  grammatical  errors  of  the  scribes,  so  frequent  in  manuscripts  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  terminal  contractions  were  then,  in  fact,  rapidly  vanishing  as  part 
of  the  grammatical  construction  of  our  language,  and  the  representative  of  the 
vowel  terminations  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  was  lost  before  the  end  of  that  century. 
It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  this  subject  has  been  considered  by  our 
editors,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  texts  of  Ritson,  Weber,  and 
others  are  therefore  not  always  to  b^  depended  upon.  For  this  reason  I  have 
had  recourse  in  some  cases  to  the  original  manuscripts  in  preference  to  using 
the  printed  texts,  but,  generally,  the  quotations  from  manuscripts  have  been 
taken  from  pieces  not  yet  published.  Some  few  have  been  printed  during  the 
time  this  work  has  been  in  the  press,  a  period  of  more  than  two  years. 

In  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  those  early  English  words,  which  have  been  either 
improperly  explained  or  have  escaped  the  notice  of  our  glossarists,  I  have  chiefly 
had  recourse  to  those  grand  sources  of  the  language,  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo- 
Norman.  It  appeared  to  me  to  be  sufficient  in  such  cases  to  indicate  the  imme- 
diate source  of  the  word  without  referring  to  the  original  root,  discarding  in 
fact  etymological  research,  except  when  it  was  necessary  to  develop  the  right 
explanation.  Etymological  disquisitions  on  provincial  words  have  also  been 
considered  unnecessary ;  but  in  some  few  instances,  where  there  existed  no  r<)a- 
Bonable  doubt,  the  root  has  been  mentioned. 

In  explaining  terms  and  phrases  of  the  Elizabethan  era,  I  have  had  the 
advantage  not  enjoyed  in  preparing  that  part  of  the  work  which  relates  to  the 
earlier  period,  of  referring  to  the  labours  of  a  predecessor  in  the  same  task.  The 
Glossary  of  Archdeacon  Nares  has  here  necessarily  in  some  respects  been  my 
guide,  generally  a  faithful  one  as  far  as  his  explanations  are  concerned,  but  still 
very  imperfect  as  a  general  glossary  to  the  writers  of  that  age.  I  have  attempted 
to  supply  his  deficiencies  by  more  than  trebling  his  collection  of  words  and 
phrases,  but  my  plan  did  not  permit  me  to  imitate  his  prolixity,  and  I  have  there- 
fore frequently  stated  results  without  explaining  the  reasoning  or  giving  the 
reading  which  led  to  them.  Nares'  Glossary  is  however,  notwithstanding  its 
imperfections,  a  work  of  great  merits  and  distinguished  by  the  clearness  and 
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diKrimiiiation  with  which  the  collections  of  the  Shakespearian  commentators 
are  arranged  and  discussed.  To  find  him  occasionally  in  error  merely  illostrates 
the  impossibility  of  perfection  in  philological  studies. 

Having  had  in  view  the  wants  of  readers  unskilled  in  early  English  rather 
than  the  literary  entertainment  of  professed  students,  1  have  admitted  numerous 
forms  the  etymologist  will  properly  regard  corrupt,  and  which  might  easily  have 
been  reduced  to  their  original  sources.  I  may  have  carried  the  system  too  far, 
bat  to  have  excluded  corruptions  would  certainly  have  rendered  the  work  less 
generally  useful ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  every  one  who  consults  a 
manual  of  this  kind  will  despise  the  assistance  thus  afforded.  There  are,  too, 
many  corruptions  the  sources  of  which  are  not  readily  perceivable  even  by  the 
most  experienced. 

So  many  archaisms  are  undoubtedly  still  preserved  by  our  rural  population, 
that  it  was  thought  the  incorporation  of  a  glossary  of  provincialisms  would 
render  the  work  a  more  useful  guide  than  one  restricted  to  known  archaisms. 
\nien  Ray  in  16/4  published  the  first  collection  of  English  localisms,  he  gives 
three  reasons  for  having  undertaken  the  task  :  "  First,  because  I  knew  not  of 
anything  that  hath  been  already  done  in  this  kind ;  second,  because  I  conceive 
they  may  be  of  some  use  to  them  who  shall  have  occasion  to  travel  the  Northern 
counties,  in  helping  them  to  understand  the  common  language  there ;  third, 
because  they  may  also  afford  some  diversion  to  the  curious,  and  give  them  occa- 
sion of  making  many  considerable  remarks."  It  is  remarkable  that  Ray  seems 
to  have  been  unacquainted  with  the  real  value  of  provincial  words,  and  most  of 
his  successors  appear  to  have  collected  without  the  only  sufficient  reason  for  pre- 
serving them,  the  important  assistance  they  continually  afford  in  glossing  the 
works  of  our  early  writers. 

Observations  on  our  provincial  dialects  as  they  now  exist  will  be  found  in  the 
following  pages,  but  oinder  the  firm  conviction  that  the  history  of  provincialisms 
is  of  far  inferior  importance  to  the  illustration  they  afford  of  our  early  language, 
I  have  not  entered  at  length  into  a  discussion  of  the  former  subject,  I  have 
spared  no  pains  to  collect  provincial  words  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
iiave  been  assisted  by  numerous  correspondents,  whose  communications  are  care- 
I'dUy  acknowledged  under  the  several  counties  to  which  they  refer.  These  com- 
munications have  enabled  me  to  add  a  vast  quantity  of  words  which  had  escaped 
the  notice  of  all  the  compilers  of  provincial  glossaries,  but  their  arrangement 
added  immeasurably  to  the  labour.  No  one  who  has  not  tried  the  experiment 
can  rightly  estimate  the  trouble  of  arranging  long  lists  of  words,  and  separating 
mere  dialectical  forms. 

The  contributors  of  provincial  words  are  elsewhere  thanked,  but  it  would 
hardly  be  right  to  omit  the  opportunity  of  enumerating  the  tnoi*e  extensive  com- 
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manications.  I  may,  then,  mention  my  obligationa  to  Captain  Henry  Smith,  for 
his  copious  glossary  of  Isle  of  Wight  provincialisms ;  to  the  Rev.  James  Adcock, 
to  whom  I  am  principally  indebted  for  Lincolnshire  words ;  to  Goddard  Johnson, 
Esq.  for  his  valuable  Norfolk  glossary ;  to  Henry  Nonis,  Esq.  for  his  important 
Somersetshire  collection ;  to  David  E.  Davy,  Esq.  for  his  MS.  additions  to 
Forby ;  to  Major  Moor,  for  his  collections  for  a  new  edition  of  his  Suffolk  Words 
and  Phrases ;  and  to  the  Rev.  J.  Staunton,  for  the  use  of  the  late  Mr.  Sharp's 
manuscript  glossary  of  Warwickshire  words.  Most  of  the  other  communications 
have  been  of  essential  service,  and  I  cannot  call  to  mind  one,  however  brief, 
which  has  not  furnished  me  with  useful  information.  My  anonymous  correspond- 
ents will  be  contented  with  a  general  acknowledgment ;  but  I  have  not  ventured 
to  adopt  any  part  of  their  communications  unsupported  by  other  authority.  My 
thanks  are  also  returned  to  Mr.  Toone,  for  MS.  additions  to  his  Glossary,  chieilj 
consisting  of  notes  on  Massinger ;  to  Sir  Henry  Dryden,  Bart.,  for  a  few  notes  on 
hunting  terms  in  the  earlier  letters ;  and  to  Mr.  Chaffers,  jun.  for  a  brief  glossary 
compiled  a  few  years  since  from  Chaucer,  Lydgate,  &c.  But  my  chief  obliga- 
tions are  due  to  Thomas  Wright,  Esq.  M.A.,  whose  suggestions  on  nearly  every 
sheet  of  this  work,  as  it  was  passing  through  the  press,  have  been  of  the 
greatest  advantage,  and  whose  profound  knowledge  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo- 
Norman  has  frequently  been  of  essential  service  when  the  ordinary  guides  had 

been  ineffectually  consulted. 

J.  0.  HALLIWELL. 


Drixton  Hill,  SuRRiY. 

Fc6,  li/,  1847.  I 
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RoHXAT  of  Gloncester,  after  describing  the  Norman  Conquest,  thus  alludes  to  tlie  chaoga  of 
iAngua^  introduced  by  that  event : 

And  the  Nonnaiu  ne  couthe  ipeke  tho  bote  her  owe  tpechet 
And  tpeke  French  as  dude  atom,  and  here  chyldren  dude  alto  teche. 
So  that  hey  men  of  thli  lond.  that  of  her  blod  come, 
Holdeth  alle  thulke  speche  that  hil  of  hem  nome. 
Vor  bote  a  man  couthe  French,  me  tolth  of  hym  wel  lute, 
jte  low  men  holdeth  to  Engljfee,  and  to  her  kundeepeehe  fute, 
leh  wene  ther  ne  be  man  in  world  contreyes  none* 
ThAt  ne  holdeth  to  her  kundeipeche,  bote  Engekwd  one. 
Ac  wel  me  wot  vor  to  conne  bothe  wel  yt  yi » 
Vor  the  more  that  a  man  con»  the  more  worth  he  yi. 
This  extract  describes  very  correctly  the  general  history  of  the  languages  current  in  England  for 
the  first  two  centuries  after  the  battle  of  Hastings.    Anglo-Norman  was  almost  exclusively  the  lan- 
guage of  the  court,  of  the  Norman  gentry,  and  of  literature.    "  The  works  in  English  which  were 
written  before  the  Wars  of  the  Barons  belong/'  says  Mr.  Wright,  **  to  the  last  expiring  remains  of  an 
older  and  totally  different  Anglo-Saxon  style,  or  to  the  first  attempts  of  a  new  English  one  formed 
upon  a  Norman  model.    Of  the  two  grand  monuments  of  the  poetry  of  this  period,  Layamon 
belongs  to  the  former  of  these  classes,  and  the  singular  poem  entitled  the  Ormuium  to  the  latter. 
After  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  attempts  at  poetical  composition  in  English  became 
more  frequent  and  more  successful,  and  previous  to  the  age  of  Chaucer  we  have  several  poems  of 
a  very  remarkable  character,  and  some  good  imitations  of  the  harmony  and  spirit  of  the  French 
▼crsification  of  the  time."   After  the  Barons'  Wars,  the  Anglo-Norman  was  gradually  intermingled 
with  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  no  long  time  elapsed  before  the  mongrel  language,  English,  was  in 
general  use,  formed,  however,  from  the  latter.    A  vrriter  of  the  following  century  thus  alleges  his 
reason  for  writing  in  English  x 

In  Engllt  tonge  y  schal  jow  telle* 

3yf  5e  so  long  with  me  wyl  dwelle  i 

Ne  Lutyn  wil  y  tpeke  ne  waste, 

Bot  Bnglisch  that  men  uae«  maste. 

For  that  ys  joure  kynde  langage. 

That  56  hafe  here  moat  of  u«age : 

That  can  eeh  man  untheretonde 

That  is  hf»m  in  Rnglande  t 

Vox  that  langage  ys  most  schewed, 

Als  wel  roowe  lereth  as  Wed. 

Latyn  also  y  trowe  can  nane, 

Bot  tho  that  hath  hit  of  schole  tane  i 

Sora  can  Frensch  and  no  Latyne, 

That  useth  has  court  and  dud  It  iherlnne. 

And  som  can  of  Latyn  aparty, 

That  can  Frensch  ful  febylly  ; 

And  som  untherstondith  Engllsch, 

That  nother  can  Latyn  ne  Frensch. 

Bot  ierde,  and  iewde,  old  and  ^onf, 

JUa  untheretendith  KngliMch  tonge. 

Therfure  y  holde  hit  most  siker  thanne 

To  schewe  the  langage  that  ech  man  can  { 

And  for  iewethe  men  namely. 

That  can  no  more  of  clergy, 

Tho  ken  tham  where  most  nede. 

For  derkes  can  both  se  and  rede 

In  diyers  bokes  of  Holy  Writt, 

How  they  schul  ly ve,  yf  thay  loke  hit  t 

Thsffeforc  y  wyllc  me  holly  halde 

Tr>  that  langage  that  Englisch  ys  calde.    MS,  Sodl,  4B,  f.  4*. 
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The  ar.thor  of  the  Cursor  Mundi  thought  each  nation  should  he  contented  with  one  UnTuggB, 
and  that  tbe  English  should  discard  the  Anglo-Norman  : 

Tliit  ilk  bok  it  e%  translate 

Into  IngUs  tong  to  rede. 

For  the  love  of  Inglis  ledc, 

IngUs  lede  of  Ingland, 

For  the  commun  at  understand. 

Frankis  rimes  here  I  redd 

Comunlik  in  ilk  sted. 

Mast  es  it  wroght  for  Frankis  man, 

Ijuat  is  Jbr  Mm  na  PrankU  can  T 

Of  Ingland  the  nacion 

Ks  Inglisman  thar  in  commun ; 

Thetpeche  that  man  wit  mast  may  spede» 

Matt  thar  wit  to  speke  war  nede. 

Selden  toas  far  uni  chance 

Praited  Inglit  tong  in  Francs  ' 

Givs  ujti  ilkan  thare  langage. 

Me  think  we  do  tham  nan  outrage, 

MS.  Cott,  respas,  A.  iii.  f.  2. 

In  the  curious  tale  of  King  Edward  and  the  Shepherd,  the  latter  is  descnhed  as  heuifl:  perfectly 
astonished  with  the  French  and  Latin  of  the  court : 

The  lordis  anon  to  chawmbur  went. 
The  kyng  aftur  the  acheperde  sent. 

He  was  bro5t  forth  tulle  sone ; 
He  clawed  his  bed,  his  hare  he  rent. 
He  wende  wel  to  have  be  schent. 

He  ne  wytt  what  was  to  done. 
When  he  French  and  Latyn  herde. 
He  hade  niervelle  how  it  ferdc, 

And  drow  hym  ever  alone : 
Jhesu,  he  teid,  for  thi  gret  grace. 
Bryng  me  fayre  out  of  this  place ! 

Lady,  now  here  my  bone  ! 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  v.  48,  f.  £5. 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  English  may  he  said  to  have  been  the  general  language  of  this  coun- 
try.* At  this  period,  too,  what  is  now  called  old  English,  rapidly  lost  its  grammatical  forms,  aud 
the  English  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  orthography  excepted,  differs  very  little  from  that  of  tbe 
present  day.  A  few  archaisms  now  obsolete,  and  old  phrases,  constitute  the  essential 
differences. 

Our  present  subject  is  the  provincial  dialects,  to  which  these  very  brief  remarks  on  the  general 
history  of  the  English  language  are  merely  preliminary, — a  subject  of  great  <lifficulty,  and  one 
which  requires  far  more  reading  than  has  yet  been  attempted  to  develop  satisfactorily,  especially 
in  its  early  period.  Believing  that  the  principal  use  of  the  study  of  the  English  dialects  consists 
in  the  explanation  of  archaisms,  I  have  not  attempted  that  research  which  would  be  necessary  to 
understand  their  history,  albeit  this  latter  is  by  no  means  an  unimportant  inquiry.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  dialects  were  not  numerous,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  MSS.  in  that  language  which 
have  been  preserved,  and  it  seems  probable  that  most  of  our  English  dialects  might  be  traced 
historically  and  etymologicaUy  to  the  original  tribes  of  the  Saxons,  Angles,  and  Jutes,  not  forget- 
ting the  Danes,  whose  language,  according  to  Wallingford,  so  long  influenced  the  dialect  of 
Yorkshire.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  we  require  many  more  early  documents  which  bear  upon 
the  subject  than  have  yet  been  discovered,  and  the  uncertainty  which  occurs  in  most  cases  of 
fixing  the  exact  locality  in  which  they  were  written  adds  to  our  difficulties.  When  we  come  to  a 
later  period,  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  there  being  no  standard  literary  form  of  our 
native  language,  every  MS.  sufficiently  exhibits  its  dialect,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  English 
works  of  this  period  may  one  day  be  classed  according  to  their  dialects.  In  such  an  undertaking, 
great  assistance  will  be  derived  from  a  knowledge  of  our  local  dialects  as  they  now  exist.  Hence 
the  value  of  specimens  of  modern  provincial  language,  for  in  many  instances,  as  in  Robert  of 
Gloucester's  Chronicle,  compared  with  the  present  dialect  of  Gloucestershire,  the  organic  forms  of 
the  dialect  have  remained  unchanged  for  centuries.  The  Ayenbyte  of  Inwyt  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
remarkable  specimen  of  early  English  MSS.  written  in  a  broad  dialect,  and  it  proves  very  satisfac- 
torily that  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  principal  features  of  what  is  termed  the  Western  dialect 
were  those  also  of  the  Kentish  dialect.    There  can  be,  in  fact,   little  doubt  that  the  former  was 

*  Anne,  Countess  of  Stafibrd,  thutwritet  In  1438, 1  «'ordeyne  and  make  my  tesument  in  English  toqgefoc 
•xiv  moiil  prof t.  icdyng,  and  undcrstandyng  in  thiswise." 
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hog  cimtnt  throughout  the  Southern  counties,  and  even  extended  in  some  degree  as  far  as  Essex.* 
U  we  judge  ttom  the  specimens  of  early  English  of  which  the  localities  of  composition  are  known, 
we  might  perhaps  divide  the  dialects  of  the  fourteenth  century  into  three  grand  classes,  the 
Northern,  the  Midland,  and  the  Southern,  the  last  heing  that  nowr  retained  in  the  Western  coun- 
ties. But,  with  the  few  materials  yet  published,  I  set  little  reliance  on  any  classification  of  the 
kind.  If  we  may  decide  from  Mr.  Wright's  Specimens  of  Lyric  Poetry,  which  were  written  in 
Herefordshire,  or  from  Audelay's  Poems,  written  in  Shropshire  in  the  fifteenth  century,  those 
counties  would  belong  to  the  Midland  division,  rather  than  to  the  West  or  South. 

The  few  writers  who  have  entered  on  the  subject  of  the  early  English  provincial  dialects,  have 
sdvocated  their  theories  without  a  due  consideration  of  the  probability,  in  many  cases  the  cer- 
tainty, of  an  essential  distinction  between  the  language  of  literature  and  that  of  the  natives  of  a 
county.  Hence  arises  a  fallacy  which  has  led  to  curious  anomalies.  We  are  not  to  suppose, 
merely  because  we  find  an  early  MS.  written  in  any  county  in  standard  English,  that  that  MS.  is 
a  correct  criterion  of  the  dialect  of  the  county.  There  are  several  MSS.  written  in  Kent  of  about 
the  same  date  as  the  Ayenby te  of  Inwyt,  which  have  none  of  the  dialectical  marks  of  that  curious 
work.  Most  of  the  quotations  here  given  from  early  MSS.  must  be  taken  with  a  similar  limita- 
tion as  to  their  dialect.  Hence  the  difficulty,  from  want  of  authentic  specimens,  of  forming  a 
classification,  which  has  led  to  an  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the  counties  in  the  following  brief 
notices: — 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 
The  dialect  of  this  county  has  been  fully  in- 
vestigated  in  Batchelor's  Orthoepical  Analysis 
of  the  English  Language,  8vo.  1809.  fir  takes 
the  place  of  ow,  ea  of  a,  oir  of  the  long  o,  oi  of 
i,  &C.  When  r  precedes  a  and  e  final,  or  a  and 
other  consonants,  it  is  frequently  not  pro- 
nounced. Ow  final  is  often  changed  into  er ; 
ge  final,  into  dge;  and  g  final  is  sometimes 
omitted. 

BERKSHIRE. 
The  Berkshire  dialect  partly  belongs  to  the 
Western,  and  partly  to  the  Midland,  more 
strongly  marked  with  the  features  of  the  former 
in  the  South- West  of  the  county.  The  a  is 
changed  into  o,  the  diphthongs  are  pronounced 
broadly,  and  the  vowels  are  lengthened.  Way 
is  pronounced  teoye;  thik  and  thak  for  this  and 
that ;  he  for  him,  and  ahe  for  her. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
The  language  of  the  peasantry  is  not  very 
broad,  although  many  dialectical  words  are  in 
general  use.    A  list  of  the  latter  was  kindly  for- 
warded to  me  by  Dr.  Hussey. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
There  is  little  to  distinguish  the  Cambridge^ 
ihu«  dialect  from  that  of  the  adjoining  counties. 
It  is  nearly  allied  to  that  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 
Tlie  perfect  tense  is  formed  strongly,  as  hit,  hot, 
is/,  sot,  tpare,  spore,  e. g.  "if  I  am  spore," 
le.  spared,  &c.    I  have  to  return  my  thanks  to 


the  Rev.  J.  J.  Smith  and  the  Rev.  Charles 
Warren  for  brief  lists  of  provincialisms  current 
in  this  county. 

CHESHIRE. 
The  Cheshire  dialect  changes  /  into  tr,  ul  into 
w  or  00,  i  into  oi  or  ee,  o  into  «,  a  into  o,  o  into 
a,  u  into  i ,  ea  into  yo,  and  oa  into  wo.  Mr. 
Wilbraham  bos  published  a  very  useful  and  cor- 
rect glossary  of  Cheshire  words.  Second  ed. 
12mo.  1836. 

Extract  from  a  Speech  ofJtidaa  Jscariot  in  tlie 
Play  of  ChriaVa  Entry  into  Jeruaalem. 

By  dearc  God  In  mngUtle ! 

I  am  so  wroth  as  4  maye  bc» 

And  some  waye  I  will  wrecken  me. 

As  sone  as  ever  1  male. 

My  mayftter  Jesus,  as  men  mayesee. 

Was  rubbed  heade,  foote,  and  kn}e. 

With  oyntmeute  of  more  diiliUic 

Then  I  see  manye  a  dale. 

To  that  I  have  greate  envye. 

That  he  suffVcd  to  destroye 

More  then  all  his  pood  thrye. 

And  his  dames  tuwe. 

Hade  I  of  it  hade  maisterye, 

I  woulde  have  souldc  It  sone  in  hie« 

And  put  It  up  in  tresuerye. 

As  I  was  wonte  to  doe. 

Whatsoever  wes  gcvcn  to  Jmu, 

1  have  kepte,  since  1  hym  knewc , 

For  he  hopes  I  wilbo  trewc. 

His  purse  allwaie  I  bare. 

Hym  hade  bene  better,  in  gootl  faye, 

Hade  spared  oyntmente  that  daic. 


*  This  Is  slated  on  sufficiently  ample  authority,  but  Verstegan  appears  to  limit  It  In  his  time  to  the  Western 
coaatks, — **  We  see  tliat  in  some  severall  parts  of  England  itselfe,  both  the  names  of  things,  and  prnnuntia- 
tions  of  words,  are  somewhat  different,  and  that  among  the  country  people  that  never  borrow  any  words  out 
of  the  Latin  or  French,  and  of  this  different  pronuntlation  one  example  in  steed  of  many  shal  suffice,  as  this ; 
for  pTonouDcing  according  as  one  would  say  at  London,  /  would  tat  more  cheese  {/  I  had  </,  the  Northern  man 
saith,  jfy  rad  eat  tnare  rheeee  gin  ay  hadet,  and  the  Weste^ne  man  saith,  Chud  eat  more  cheeee  an  chad  it»  Ln 
hecre  three  different  pronountiatlons  in  our  owne  cpuntry  in  one  thing,  and  hereof  many  the  like  cxamplci 
might  be  allcaged.**^  rer*(e^n'«  Rettitution,  1634,  p.  196. 
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For  wrocken  I  wllbeiome  wtle 

or  waste  that  was  done  their ; 

Three  hundreth  penny  worthes  it  was 

That  he  let  spill  in  that  place ; 

Therefore  Ood  geve  me  harde  grace* 

But  hymselfe  shalbe  soulde 

To  the  Jewes,  or  that  I  sitte. 

For  the  tenth  pcnye  of  it  t 

And  this  my  malster  shalbe  quite 

My  ffreffe  a  hundreth  foulde. 

Chester  Pia^e,  il.  19. 

CORNWALL. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  the 
ancient  Cornish  language  has  long  been  obso- 
lete. It  appears  to  have  been  gradually  disused 
from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.i  but  it  was  spoken 
in  some  parts  of  the  country  till  the  eighteenth 
century.  Modem  Cornish  is  now  an  English 
dialect,  and  a  specimen  of  it  is  here  given. 
Polwhele  has  recorded  a  valuable  list  of  Cornish 
provincialisms,  and  a  new  glossary  has  recently 
been  published,  in  '  Specimens  of  Cornish  Pro- 
vincial Dialect,'  8vo.  1846.  In  addition  to  these, 
I  have  to  acknowledge  several  words,  hitherto 
unnoticed,  communicated  by  Miss  Hicks,  and 
R.T.  Smith,  Esq. 

Harrison,  Description  of  Britaine,  p.  14,  thus 
mentions  the  Cornish  language :  "  The  Cornish 
and  Devonshire  men,  whose  countrie  the  Britons 
call  Cemiw,  have  a  speach  in  like  sort  of  their 
owne,  and  such  as  hath  in  deed  more  aiBnitie 
with  the  Armoricane  toong  than  I  can  well  dis- 
cusse  of.  Yet  in  mine  opinion,  they  are  both 
but  a  corrupted  kind  of  British,  albeit  so  far  de- 
generating in  these  dales  from  the  old,  that  if 
either  of  them  doo  meete  with  a  Welshman,  they 
are  not  able  at  the  first  to  understand  one  an- 
other, except  here  and  there  in  some  od  words, 
without  the  helpe  of  interpretors." 

In  Comwal,  Pembr.  and  Devon  they  for  to  milk 
•ay  milky,  for  to  squint,  to  squinny,  this,  thicky, 
&e.,  and  after  most  Terbt  ending  with  consonants 
they  clap  a  y,  but  more  commonly  the  lower  part  of 
Pembrokeshire. 

Lhu^s  M8.  jiddltiotu  to  Ray,  AOtm,  Mtu 

(1)  The  Cornwall  Schoolboy. 
An  ould  man  found,  one  day,  a  yung  gentleman's 
portmantle,  as  he  were  a  going  to  es  dennar;  he 
took*d  et  en  and  gived  et  to  es  wife,  and  said, 
"  Mally,  here's  a  roul  of  lither,  look,  see,  1  suppoase 
some  poor  ould  shoemaker  or  other  have  los'en, 
tak'en  and  put'en  a  top  of  the  teaster  of  tha  bed, 
he'll  be  glad  to  hab'en  agen  sum  day,  I  dear  say." 
The  ould  man,  Jan,  that  was  es  neame,  went  to  es 
work  as  before.  Mally  then  open'd  the  portmantle. 
and  found  en  et  three  hunderd  pounds.  Soon  after 
thcs,  the  ould  man  not  being  very  well,  Mally  said, 
"  Jan,  I'ave  saaved  away  a  little  money,  by  the  bye, 
and  as  thee  caan't  read  or  write,  thee  shu'st  go  to 
•oool*'  (he  were  then  nigh  threescore  and  ten).  He 
•rent  but  a  very  short  time,  and  comed  hoam  one 
flay,  aod  said,  «  Mally,  I  wain'tgn  to  icool  no  more, 
caaae  the  childer  do  be  laflfen  at  me  s  they  can  tell 
4ieir  letters,  and  I  caan't  tell  my  A,  B,  C,'and  I 
«ud  rayther  go  to  work  agen.**  **  Do  as  thee  wool," 
ses  Mally.  Jin  had  not  ben  out  many  days,  afore 
the  yung  gentleman  came  by  that  lost  the  port- 
naatle,  and  said,  *«  Well,  my  ould  man,  did'ee  see 


or  hear  tell  of  slch  a  thing  at  a  portmantle  ?*'  "  Poet- 
mantle,  sar,  was't  that  un,  surothlng  like  thickey? 
(pointing  to  one  behind  es  saddle.)  I  found  one  the 
f  other  day  sackly  like  that."  "  Where  es  et  ?'* 
**  Come  along,  I  carr'd'en  en  and  gov'en  to  my  wife 
Mally ;  thee  sha't  av'en.  Mally,  where  es  that  roul 
of  litlier  that  I  giv'd  tha  the  t'other  day  r  •«  What 
roul  of  lither  >"  said  Mally.  '•  The  roul  of  lither  I 
broft  en  and  tould  tha  to  put'en  a  top  of  the  teaster  of 
the  bed,  afore  I  go'd  to  scool/'  **  Drat  tha  tm^ 
ranee,**  said  the  gentleman,  **  thee  art  betwattled, 
that  was  before  I  were  bom.** 

(2)  A  Western  Eehgue. 
Pengroute,  a  lad  In  many  a  science  blest, 
OuUhone  his  toning  brothers  of  the  west : 
Of  smugling,  hurling,  wrestling  much  he  knew. 
And  much  of  tin,  and  much  of  pilchards  too. 
Fam'd  at  each  village,  town,  and  country-house, 
Menacken,  Helstone,  Polklnhome,  and  Groure  s 
Trespissen,  Buddodi,  Cony-yerle,  Treverry, 
Polbastard,  Hallabaisack,  Eglesderry, 
Pencob,  and  RestiJ^.  Treviskey,  Breague, 
Irewinnlck,  Buskenwyn,  Busveal,  Roscreague : 
But  what  avail'd  his  fame  and  various  art. 
Since  he,  by  love,  was  smitten  to  the  heart  ? 
The  shaft  a  beam  of  Bet  Polglaae's  eyes  ; 
And  now  he  dumpUn  loaths,  and  pilchard  pies. 
Young  was  the  lass,  a  servant  at  St.  Tisay, 
Born  at  Polpiss,  and  bred  at  Mevagixzy. 
Calm  o'er  the  mountain  blush*d  the  rising  day. 
And  tiug'd  the  summit  with  a  purple  ray. 
When  sleepless  Arom  his  hutch  the  lover  stole. 
And  met,  by  chance,  the  mistress  of  his  soul. 
And  -  Whither  go'st  r  he  scratched  bis  skull  mi 

cry'd; 
*'  Arrear,  God  bless  us,**  well  the  nymph  reply'd« 
•*  To  Yealston  sure,  to  buy  a  pound  o'  badiy* 
That  us  and  measter  wonderfully  lacky ;   ' 
God  bless  us  ale,  this  fortnight,  'pon  my  word. 
We  nothing  smoaks  but  oak  leaves  and  cue-terd.* 

Pengroute, 
Arrear  then,  Oeuy,  ly  aloane  the  backy. 
Sty  here  a  tiny  bit  and  let  us  talky, 
Bessy,  I  loves  thee,  wot  a  ha  me,  say. 
Wot  ha  Pengrottie,  why  wot  a,  Bessy,  hm  ? 

Bet  Polgtaxe. 
Ah,  hunkln,  hunkin,  mind  at  Moushole  fair 
What  did  you  at  the  Choughs,  the  alehouse  there  * 
When  you  stows  eighteen  pence  in  cakes  and  beer, 
To  treat  that  dirty  trollup.  Mall  Rosevear : 
You  stutTs  It  in  her  gills,  and  makes  such  pucker, 
Arrear  the  people  thoft  you  wld  have  choack  her. 

Pengrvuze. 
Curse  Mall  Rosevear,  I  says,  a  great  Jack  whore, 
1  ne'er  sees  such  a  dirty  drab  before : 
I  stuffs  her  gills  with  cakes  and  beer,  the  hunk. 
She  stuffs  herself,  she  meslin  and  got  drunk. 
Best*  drink  sure  for  her  Jaws  wan't  good  enow. 
So  leckert  makes  her  drunk  as  David's  sow ; 
Her  feace  is  like  a  bull's,  and  'tis  a  fooel. 
Her  legs  are  like  the  legs  o'  coblefs  stooel ; 
Her  eyes  be  grean's  a  llck,t  *•  yaiTers  big, 
Noase  flat*s  my  bond,  and  neck  so  black's  a  pig. 

fief  Potgkue, 
Ay,  but  I've  more  to  say ;  this  isn't  ale. 
You  deanc*d  wy  Mall  Rosevear 't  aNartIn  bale: 
She  toald  me  so,  and  lefts  me  wy  a  sneare — 
Ay  1  you,  PengTOUie,  did  deance  wy  Mali  Rosevear. 

•  Best  drink  implies  strong  beer.        f  Brandy. 
X  Green  as  a  leek. 
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Pmgrouza, 
Now,  Betty,  hire  me,  Beuy,  vath  and  soale. 
Hiie  me,  I  aaya.  and  thou  ihat  hire  the  who&le ; 
Oneaifht,a  Wensday  ntght,  I  vows  to  Goade, 
Aloaae,  a  honback,  to  Trctouie  I  roade ; 
Sarc  Boiy  vath,  diat  hire  me.  'ili  no  Ilea, 
A  d— madarbale  was  never  seed  wy  eyea. 
1  him  turn  missick  at  an  oald  bcarne  doore. 
And  hires  a  wcmdrous  rousing  on  the  floore ; 
So  in  I  popa  my  Itead ;  says  I,  arreare !       . 
Why,  what  a  devil's  nearoe  is  doing  heare  ? 
Why  datttdnf  •  cries  the  crowder  by  the  wale, 
Whydeanclnf.  deaaclng,  measur— 'tis  a  bale. 
Deaaeing,  says  1,  by  Gam  I  hires  sum  prcancers. 
Bat  tdl  ua  where  the  devii  be  the  deanccrs ; 
For  tf  the  duatand  strawae  so  fleed  about. 
I  eould  not,  Betsy,  spy  the  hoppers  out. 
At  lute  I  spies  Roaevear.  I  wish  her  dead, 
Wbomeafces  medeanceall  nite.  the  stinliing  Jade. 
Says  I.  I  have  no  ahoose  to  kick  a  foote : 
Why  kick,  saya  llall  Roievear,  then  kick  thy  boote. 
And.  Bet,  diet  hire  me.  for  to  leert  us  ale, 
A  farthing  candle  wink'd  again  the  wale. 

Bet  PotgiasM. 
Ah,  honkln,  hunkin,  I  am  huge  aftraid 
That  you  la  laughing  at  a  simple  maid. 

Prngrotiee. 
Dcare, dearest  Bet.  let's  hug  thee  to  my  hearte. 
And  may  na  never  never  never  pearte ! 
NOf  if  V  lir«  than,  Betsy,  than  I  wishes 
The  Shackleheadt  may  never  dose  the  ikhes : 
That  picky  dogs  may  eat  the  sceane  when  fule, 
Cafn  to  rags,  and  let  go  ale  the  schule. 

Bet  Pblflate. 
Then  boe't  my  bond,  and  wy  it  teake  my  hearte. 

PengroMse* 
(ioadeblesa  us  too,  and  here  is  mines,  ods  hearte  > 
One  boss,  and  then  to  Pilcharding  I'll  imcky. 

Bel  PoJglase. 
Aad  I  to  Yealttooe  for  my  matter't  backy. 

(3)  ji  Comuh  Song. 
Ctnae,  all  ye  Jolly  Tinner  boyt.  and  WUen  to  mc ; 
V\\  tell  ee  of  a  ttorie  ahali  malte  ye  for  to  see, 
Coostming  Boney  Peartie,  the  schaamcs  which  he  had 

maade 
To  stop  our  tin  and  copper  mine*,  and  all  our  pilchard 

traade. 
He  summonsed  forty  thoutand  men,  \o  Tolland  they 

didgoa* 
All  for  to  rob  and  plunder  there  you  very  well  do 

knawa; 
Bat  (M»-thon-«afHf  were  killed,  and  laade  dead  in  blood 

and  goare. 
And  thirty  thoutand  ranned  away,  and  I  cante  tell 

where,  I'm  aure. 
And  should  that  Boney  Peartic  have  forty  thoutand  still 
To  maake  into  an  army  to  work  his  wicked  will. 
Aad  try  for  to  Invaade  ut.  If  he  doent  quickly  fly- 
Why,  forty  thoutand  Comlth  boys  shall  knawa  the 

reasoawhy. 
Hnxeafor  tin  and  copper,  boys,  and  fishcrlet  likewise ! 
Bana  for  Cornish  maadent— oh.  bleu  their  pretty 

eyea! 
Hneafor  our  ould  gentrie.  and  may  they  never  (hale ! 
Hoiei,  hwrca  for  Cornwall  t  hurea.  boyt,  <*  one  and 

aler 

CUMBERLAND. 
The  (lialecUof  Cumberland,  Westmoreland, 
Moi^finiberlandy  and  Dorham  may  be  consi- 


dered to  be  Identical  in  ad  essential  peculiari- 
ties, the  chief  differences  arising  from  the  mode 
of  pronunciation.  According  to  Boucher,  the 
dialect  of  Cumberland  is  much  less  uniform  than 
that  of  Westmoreland.  In  Cumberland,  too  is 
in  frequent  use  instead  of  the  long  o,  as  will  be 
noticed  in  the  following  example.  A  glossary  of 
Cumberland  words  was  kindly  forwarded  to  m* 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Sanderson. 

(1)  Love  in  Cumberland, 
Tkin«.—«' Cuddle  me.  Cuddy." 

Wa,  Jwohn,  whai'n  mannlshment't  'tis 

'At  ton's  gawn  to  dee  for  a  hiny ! 
Aw  hard  o'  this  torrable  fiss. 

An'  aw's  cum't  to  advise  tha*. — 'at  is  ee. 

Ifun.  thou'Il  nob)>etIwose  teegud  neame 
Wi'  gowlin  an*  whingtn  sea  mlckte; 

Cockswunturs  I  min  l>eyde  atmul  heame. 
An'  let  her  e'en  ga  to  auld  Nickle. 

Thy  plew-geer's  aw  liggin  how-strow. 
An'  somebody's  stown  thee  thy  couter  ; 

Oh  faiks !  thou't  dutn  little  'at  dow 
To  fash  theetel  Ivver  about  her. 

Vour  Seymey  has  broken  car  stang. 

An'  mendlt  it  wid  a  clog-coaker ; 
Pump-tree's  geane  aw  wheyt  wrang. 

An'  they've  sent  for  auld  Tom  Stawkcr 

Young  filly'i  Jur-  '»»it»  the  lane  »tee, 
An'  leam'd  peer  Andrew  the  theeker ; 

Thee  mudder  wad  sufDer't  for  tee, 
An  haw  hadn't  happ'n't  to  cleek  her. 

Thou't  spoilt  for  aw  manner  o'  wark  ! 

Thou  nobbet  sits  peghan  an'  pleenan. 
Odswttcke.  man !  doff  that  durty  sark, 

An'  pretha  gi'e  way  git  a  clean  an  t 

An*  then  gow  to  Carel  wi*  me,— 

Let  her  gang  to  knock-cross  wid  her  scworaiB» 
Sec  danken  at  market  we'll  see. 

A'll  up'od  ta*  forgit  her  'or  rawornin'  I 

(2)  Song,  by  Min  Blamire. 
What  ails  thit  heart  &  mine  ? 

What  meant  thb  wat'ry  e'e  ? 
What  gart  me  ay  turn  pale  at  death 

When  I  Uk'  leave  o'  thee  ? 

When  thou  art  far  awa*. 

I'hou'li  dearer  be  to  me ; 
But  change  o'  place,  and  change  o^  ft  Ittg 

May  gar  thy  fancy  Jee. 

When  I  tit  down  at  e'en. 

Or  walk  in  morning  air, 
Ilk  rustling  bough  will  seem  to  fay, 

I  us'd  to  meet  thee  there : 

Then  I'll  sit  down  and  wail. 

And  greet  aneath  a  tree. 
And  gin  a  leaf  fa'  i'  my  lap. 
I's  ca't  a  word  frae  thee. 

I'll  hie  me  to  the  bow'r 

Where  yews  wi*  rosea  tred, 
And  where,  wi'  monle  a  blushing  bud. 

I  strove  my  face  to  hide  i 

I'll  doat  on  Ilka  spot. 

Where  I  ha'e  been  wi'  thee. 
A nd  ca'  to  mind  tome  kindly  look 

'Neath  Uka  hollow  tree. 


Wi'  tec  thoughtt  i'  my  mind. 
Time  thro*  the  warl  may  gae. 
And  find  nie  ttill,  in  twenty  yeara^ 
The  tame  at  I'm  to-day  i 
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'T'.i  friendship  bean  the  sway, 
tknd  keeps  friends  i'  the  e'c ; 
And  gin  I  think  I  lee  the  still, 
Wha  can  part  thcc  and  me  ? 

DERBYSHIRE. 
"  Tliis  dialect,"  observes  Dr.  Bosworth,  "  is 
Feinarkable  for  its  broad  pronunciation,  vin  me 
the  e  is  pronounced  long  and  broad,  as  tnee. 
The  /  is  often  omitted  after  a  or  o,  as  aw  for  all, 
cato,  call,  bowdt  bold,  coudt  cold.  Words  in  in^ 
generally  omit  the^,  but  sometimes  it  Is  changed 
into  At;  as  think  for  thing,  lovin  for  loving. 
They  use  con  for  can ;  Conner  for  cannot ;  shanner 
for  shall  not ;  wool,  wooner  for  will,  and  will  not ; 
yo  for  you,  &c.*'  Lists  of  provincial  words  pe- 
culiar to  this  county  have  been  kindly  forwarded 
by  Dr.  Bosworth,  Thomas  Bateman,  Esq.,  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Fox,  the  Rev.  William  Shilleto, 
Mrs.  Butler,  and  L.  Jewitt,  Esq. 

A  Dialogue  between  Farmer  Bennet  and  Tummus 

Lide, 

Farmer  Bennet,  Tummus,  vtfhy  dunner  yo  mend 
mch  shoom  ? 

TummxtelMe*  Becoi.  mester,  'tis  aocood,  I  Con- 
ner work  wee  the  tachin  at  aw.  I've  briicku  it  ten 
times  I'm  shur  to  dc— it  freeses  so  hard.  Why, 
Hester  hung  out  a  smock-frock  to  dry.  an  in  three 
minits  it  wor  frozzen  as  stiff  as  a  proker,  an  I  Con- 
ner aflbrd  to  keep  a  good  fire ;  I  wish  I  cud.  I'd  soon 
mend  yore  shoon,  an  uthers  tow.  Td  soon  yarn 
sum  munney,  I  warrant  ye.  Conner  yo  find  sum 
work  for  m*,  mester,  these  hard  limes  7  Til  doo 
onnythink  to  addle  a  penny.  I  con  thresh— I  con 
split  wood — I  con  mak  spars— I  con  thack.  I  con 
skower  a  dike,  an  I  con  trench  tow,  but  it  freezes 
zo  hard.  I  eon  winner  —  I  con  fother,  or  milk,  If  there 
1)6 need on't.  I woodner  mind drivin  plowor  onnythink. 

Farmer  B.  I  hanner  got  nothin  for  ye  to  doo, 
Tummus:  but  Mester  Boord  towd  me  Jist  now  that 
they  wor  gooin  to  winner,  an  that  they  shud  want 
lumbody  to  help  'em. 

TitmmufL.  O,  I'm  glad  on't.  I'll  run  oor  an  zee 
whethsr  I  con  help  'em  ;  bur  I  hanner  bin  weeln  the 
thresliolil  nv  Mester  Boord's  doer  for  a  nation  time, 
becoz  I  tlioot  mis«cs  didner  use  l-Icster  well ;  bur  1 
dunner  bear  malice,  an  zo  I'll  goo. 

Farmer  B.  What  did  Misses  Boord  sa  or  doo  to 
Hester  then  ? 

Tummua  L.  Why,  Heater  may  be  wor  summut  to 
blame  too;  for  her  wor  one  on  *em,  deye  zee,  that 
Jawd  Skimmerton, — the  mak -gam  that  f  runted  zum 
o'thc  gentefook.  They  said  'twor  time  to  dun  wee 
sich  litter,  or  sich  stuff,  or  I  dunner  know  what  they 
cawd  it:  but  they  wor  frunted  wee  Hester  bout  it: 
an  I  said,  if  they  wor  frunted  wee  Hester,  they  mid 
bee  frunted  wee  mee.  This  set  misscs's  back  up,  an 
Hester  hanner  bin  a  charrin  there  sin.  But  'tis  no 
use  lo  boar  malice :  an  zo  I'll  goo  oor,  and  zee  which 
we  the  winde  blows. 

BoBWOfth's  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary ^  Introd.  p.  31 . 

DEVONSHIRE. 
The  MS;  Ashmole  33  contains  an  early  ro- 
mance, written  about  the  year  1377,  which 
appears  to  have  been  composed  by  a  clergyman 
Jiving  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter.  Several  extracts 
from  it  will  be  found  in  the  following  pages. 
The  MS.  possesses  great  interest,  having  part  of 


the  author's  original  draught  of  the  romance. 
See  farther  in  Mr.  Black's  Catalogue,  col.  15. 

"  A  Devonshire  song"  is  printed  in  Wits  Inter- 
preter, ed.  1671,  p.  171 ;  the  "  Devonshire  ditty* 
occurs  in  the  same  work,  p.  247.  The  Exmoor 
Scolding  and  the  Exmoor  Courtship,  specimeni 
of  the  broad  Devonshire  dialect  At  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  last  century,  have  been  lately  repul>- 
lished.  The  third  edition  was  published  atExetf: 
in  1746,  4to.  Mr.  Marshall  has  given  a  list  of 
West  Devonshire  words  in  his  Rtu^  Economv 
of  the  West  of  England,  1 796,  vol.  i.  pp.  323-32, 
but  the  best  yet  printed  is  that  by  Mr.  PalmcFp 
appende4  to  a  Dialogue  in  the  Devonshire 
Dialect,  8vo.  1837.  A  brief  glossary  is  also 
added  to  the  Devonshire  Dialogue,  Bvo.  1839. 
My  principal  guide,  however,  for  the  dialectical 
words  of  this  county  is  a  large  MS.  collection 
stated  in  Mr.  Thomas  Rodd's  Catalogue  of  MSS. 
for  1845  (No.  276)  to  have  been  written  by  Dr. 
Milles,  Dean  of  Exeter,  and  quoted  in  this  work 
as  Dean  Milles'  MS.  I  have  been  since  infonueij 
that  it  was  compiled  by  the  late  Rev.  Richard 
Hole,  but  in  either  case  its  integrity  and  value 
are  undoubted.  Notes  of  Devonshire  words 
have  been  kindly  transmitted  by  the  Rev.  John 
Wilkinson,  J.  H.  James,  Esq.,  William  ChappfU, 
Esq.,  Mrs.  Lovell,  and  Mr.  J.  Metcalfe.  The 
West  Country  diidcct  is  now  spoken  in  greater 
purity  in  Devonshire  than  in  any  other  countr. 
The  following  remarks  on  the  English  dialects 
are  taken  from  Aubrey's  Natural  history  of 
Wiltshire,  a  MS.  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
Royal  Society : 

The  Northern  parts  of  England  speake  g^utto- 
rally ;  and  in  Yorkshire  and  the  bishoprlck  of  Dur- 
ham they  have  more  of  the  cadence,  or  Scottish  ton? 
than  they  have  at  Edinborough :  in  like  manner,  in 
Herefordshire  they  have  more  of  the  Welch  cad^Mf 
than  they  have  in  Wales.  The  Westerne  people  can- 
not open  their  mouthes  to  $peal(  ore  rotunda.  Wve  pro- 
nounce poa^  pale,  &c..  and  especially  in  Devonshire 
The  Exeter  Coll.  men  in  disputations,  when  tUy 
allege  Cauih  Cautmest  Caitea  Caxmatt,  they  pronouTin 
it,  (iiza,  Cazm  est  Caza  Cazati  very  un-graccful^T. 
Now  ^contra  the  French  and  Italians  doe  nnturri!  v 
pfonounce  a  fully  ore  rotundo,  and  e,  and  even  t  hi- 
dren  of  French  born  in  England ;  and  the  farther 
you  goe  South  the  more  fully,  qd.  NB.  This  must 
proceed  from  the  earth  or  aire;  or  both.  One  m£y 
observe,  that  the  speech  (twang  or  accent— ad iantu<>! 
of  ye  vulgar  begins  to  alter  some  tliing  towards  the 
Herefordshire  manner  even  at  C\renee>ttr.  Mi. 
Thom.  Hobbs  told  roe.  that  Sir  Charles  Cavendish 
did  say,  that  the  Grcckes  dne  sing  their  words  (m 
the  l^erefT.  doc  in  some  degree).  From  hence  arose 
the  accents,  not  used  by  the  ancients.  I  have  a 
conceit,  that  the  Britons  of  the  South  part  of  this  isl,-, 
c.  g.  the  Trinobantes,  &c.,  did  speak  no  moL  guttu- 
ral!, or  twangings,  than  the  inhabitants  dd^  now. 
The  tone,  accent,  Jec,  depends  on  the  temper  of  the 
earth  (and  so  to  plants)  and  aire. 

(1)  ^  Lovers*  Dialogue. 

Rab.  I  luvc  dearly.  Bet,  to  hear  the  tell :  but,  good 
loving  now,  let's  tell  o'summet  else.  Time  slips 
away. 

Bet.  I,  fegs,  that  it  dtth.  I  warais  our  vokes  wob« 
der  what  the  godger's  a  come  o'me«  I'll  drive  laom«k 
I  wish  thee  good  neart. 
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Rab.  Why  there  now.  Oh,  Bet  I  you  guess  what 
I  ha  to  tell  about,  and  you  wamt  hear  me. 

Bet.  I,  say  so,  co ;— a  flddle-de-dee— blind  marcs. 

Rab.  There  agen  !— did  erer  any  boddy  hear  the 
like  *    Well,  soce,  what  be  I  to  do  ? 

Btt.  I  wish.  Rab,  you'd  leave  vetting  me.  Pithee, 
let's  here  no  more  o'at. 

Rub.  WoU.  1  zte  how 'tis.  You'll  be  the  death 
o'me,  that's  a  cure  thing. 

Bet.  Dear  hart,  how  you  tell !  I  the  death  o' 
ihe«!-no,  not  vorthe  world,  Kab.  Why  I'd  ne'er 
the  heart  to  hurt  thee  nor  any  kindest  thing  in  all 
tny  bora  days.  What  whimsies  you  have  1  Why  do 
YC  put  yuuiaelf  In  such  a  pucker  ? 

Rab.  Why.  because  the  minnet  I  go  about  to 
break  my  mecnd,  whip  soce,  you  be  a-go»  and  than  I 
coud  bite  my  tongue. 

Bet.  Why  than  will  you  vcass  me  away  when  you 
know  I  can't  abide  to  hsar  o'at  ?  Good-now,  don't'ee 
»y  DO  more  about  et.  Us  have  always  been  good 
rrlends— let  us  bide  so. 

Rob.  I've  now  began,  and  I  want  let  thee  go  till 
thee  hast  a*he&rd  ma  out. 

Bet.  Well,  1  woll,  but  don*t*ee  cream  my  hand  zo. 

Rab.  I  don't  know  what  I  do  nor  what  I  uy  ; — 
many  many  neartfc  I  ha'n't  a  teenM  my  eyes  vor 
thinking  o'thee.  I  can't  live  so,  'tis  never  the  neer 
to  tell  o'at ;  and  I  must  make  an  end  o'at  wan  way 
or  t'other.  I  be  bent  upon't ;  therefore  don't  stand 
ihilly  shally,  but  lookecdeace,  iv  theedisn't  aay  thee 
Hid  ha  roe,  bevore  thicca  cloud  Jiath  heai'd  every 
rhccn  o*  the  moon,  sure  an  double-zurc  I'll  ne'er 
ai  thee  agen,  but  go  a  soger  and  never  tee  home 
no  more  Lockl  lock  !  my  precious,  what  distcry  vor? 

Bet.  I  be  a  cruel  mootly-hearted  tiresome  body  ; 
anil  you  scare  wan,  you  do  zo.  I'm  in  a  tad  quan* 
iJory.  Iv  1  say  S«,  1  may  be  sorry  :  and  if  I  xay  no, 
I  may  be  sorry  too,  ximmet.  I  hop  you  widn't  use 
me  badly. 

It«6.  nist  think,  my  sweeting,  I  shall  e'er  be 
mai'd  anew  to  claw  out  my  own  eye*  ?  and  thee  art 
dvftrer  to  me  than  they  be. 

Bet.  Hold  not  so  breach  now^  but  hear  first  what 
I've  to  say.  You  must  know,  Rab,  the  leet  money 
I've  a  croop'd  up  I  be  a  shirk'd  out  o\  but  'twill 
never  goodee  way  an.      I'll  tell  thee  how  I  was 

Ck/nced. 

RrjA.  Good-now,  lovey,  don'tee  think  o'at.  We 
khall  fadgee  and  find  without  et.  1  can  work,  and 
wiU  work,  an  all  my  carking  and  caring  will  be  for 
th<>e.  and  everything  shall  bee  as  thee  woud  ha'et. 
Thee  shall  do  what  tliee  wid. 

Bet.  I  say  so  too.  Co,  co.  Rab,  how  you  tell ! 
Why,  pithee,  don't'ee  thmk  1  be  such  a  ninny-ham- 
mer as  to  desire  et.  If  'tis  ordained  I  shall  ha  thee, 
I'll  do  my  best  to  make  tha  a  gude  wife.  I  don't 
want  tobe  cocker'd.  Hark  1  hark  I  don't  I  hear  the 
bell  lowering  for  aight?~'tis,  as  I  live.  I  shall  ha 
et  whan  1  get  home. 

Rab.  If  1  let  thee  go  now,  will  meet  me  agen  to- 
morrow evening  in  the  dimmct  ? 

But.  No.  To-morrow  morning  at  milking  time 
I  woll. 

Rab,  Sate. 

Bet.  Sure  and  sure.     So  1  wish  thee  good  neart. 

Bab.  Neart,  neart,  my  sweeting ! 

(2)  John  Chawbacon  and  his  wife  MoU,  cum  up 
f  Exeter  to  zee  the  raUway  opened^  May  1 , 1 844. 

••  Lor  Johnny !  lor  Johnny !  now  whafivver  es  that, 
A  oning  along  like  a  boss  upon  wheels  ? 

Tis  as  bright  as  yer  buttons,  and  black  as  yer  hat. 
And  jist  listen.  Johnny,  and  yer  how  'a  squeal*  l* 


"  Dash  my  buttons,  Moll— III  be  dani'd  if  I  know ; 

Us  was  vools  to  come  yerr  and  to  urn  into  danger . 
Let's  be  off— 'a  spits  vire !  lor,  do  let  us  go — 

And  'a  holds  up  his  head  like  a  goose  at  a  stranger. 

"  I  be  a  bit  vrlghteu'd— but  let  us  bide  yerr ; 

And  hark  how  'a  puffs,  and  'a  caughs,  and  'a  blows  i 
He  edden  unlike  the  old  cart-hoss  last  yer — 

Broken-winded ; — and  yet  only  zee  how  'a  goes  ( 

*'  'A  urns  upon  ladders,  with  they  things  like  wheels^ 
Or  hurdles,  or  palings,  put  down  on  the  ground , 

But  why  do  they  let  'un  stray  out  of  the  veels  ? 
'Tis  a  wonder  they  don't  dap'un  into  the  pound.** 

"  'A  can't  be  alive,  Jan— I  don't  think  a  can." 
*•  I  bain't  zurco'  that,  Moll,  for  Jist  look'ee  how 

'A  breathes  like  a  boss,  or  a  snivell'd  old  man : — 
And  hark  how  he's  bust  out  a  caughing,  good  now. 

"  'A  never  could  dra'  all  they  waggins,  d'ec  zee. 
If 'a  lived  upon  vatches,  or  turmets.  or  hay  ; 

Why,  they  waggins  be  vill'd  up  with  people— they  be; 
And  do  'ee  but  look  how  they'm  larfin  away  I 

*'  And  look  to  they  childerh  a  uming  about, 

Wi' their  mouths  vull  of  gingerbread,  there  by  the 
shows ; 

And  see  to  the  scores  of  vine  ladies  tum'd  out ; 
And  gentlemen,  all  in  their  best  Zunday  clothes. 

'*  And  look  to  this  houze  made  o'  canvas  zo  zmart ; 

And  the  dinner  zet  out  with  such  bussle  and  fuss  ;— 
But  us  brought  a  squab  pie,  you  know,  in  the  cart. 

And  a  keg  of  good  zider>-zo  that's  nort  to  us. 

'*  I  tell  'ce  what  'tis,  Moll— this  here  is  my  mind. 
The  world's  gone  quite  maze,  a.)  sure  as  you'm  bornb 

'Tis  as  true  as  I'm  living— and  that  they  will  vind. 
With  their  bosses  on  wheels  that  don't  live  upon  com. 

**  I  wouldn't  go  homeward  b'mbyc  to  the  varm 
Behind  such  a  critter,  when  all's  zed  and  dun, 

We've  a  travell'd  score  miles,  but  we  never  got  harm, 
Vor  there's  nort  like  a  market  cart  under  the  zun." 

DORSETSHIRE. 

"  The  rustic  dialect  of  Dorsetshire,"  observes 
Mr.  Barnes,  "  is,  with  little  variation,  that  of 
most  of  the  Western  parts  of  England,  which 
were  included  in  the  kingdomof  the  West  Saxons, 
the  counties  of  Surrey,  Hants,  Berks,  Wilts,  and 
Dorset,  and  parts  of  Somerset  and  Devon."  The 
Dorset  dialect,  however,  has  essential  features 
of  that  of  the  Western  counties  which  arc  not 
heard  in  Surrey  or  Hants,  as  will  be  sufficiently 
apparent  from  the  specimens  here  given.  Th€ 
language  of  the  south-east  part  of  Dorsetshire 
is  more  nearly  allied  to  that  of  Hants. 

*•  In  the  town  of  Poole,"  according  to  Dr. 
Salter,  "  there  is  a  small  part  which  appears  to 
be  inhabited  by  a  peculiar  race  of  people,  who 
are,  and  probably  long  have  been,  the  fishing 
population  of  the  neighbourhood.  Their  man- 
ner of  speaking  is  totally  different  from  that  of 
the  neighbouring  rustics.  They  have  a  great 
predilection  for  changing  all  the  vowels  into 
short  u,  using  it  in  the  second  person,but  without 
a  pronoun,  and  suppressing  syllables,  e.  g.  cai^*n 
car't,  can  you  not  carry  it,  &c."  Mr.  Vernon, 
in  remarking  upon  these  facts,  observes,  "  the 
language  of  our  seamen  in  general  is  well  worth 
a  close  investigation,  as  it  certainly  contains  not 
a  few  archaisms ;  but  the  subject  requires  time 
and  patience,  for  in  the  mouths  of  those  who 
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eaU  tlie  Bellerophon  and  the  Ville  de  Milan,  the 
Biliy  Rvffian  and  the  WheeUem-aUmg,  there  is 
nothing 

**  But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change 
Tnto  lomething  new  and  strange." 
This  must  be  received  with  some  limitation,  and 
perhaps  applies  almost  entirely  to  difBcolt  mo- 
\  dern  terms  not  easily  intelligible  to  the  nnedu- 
caied.  Many  of  the  principal  English  nautical 
terms  have  remained  unchanged  for  centuries. 

Valuable  lists  of  Dorsetshire  words  have  been 
liberally  sent  me  by  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Bingham, 
James  Davidson,  Esq.,  Samuel  Bagster,  Esq., 
Dr.  Salter,  and  G.  Gollop,  Esq. ;  but  my  prin- 
cipal references  have  been  made  to  the  glossary 
attached  by  Mr.  Barnes  to  his  "  Poems  of  Rural 
Life  in  the  Dorset  Dialect,"  8vo.  1844.  The 
same  work  contains  a  dissertation  on  the  dialect, 
with  an  account  of  its  peculiar  features.  The 
change  of  o  into  a,  so  common  in  Dorsetshire, 
completely  disappears  as  we  proceed  in  a  westerly 
direction  towards  Worcestershire. 

(1)  ^  Letter  from  a  Parith  Clerk  in  Donetthire 
to  an  absent  Vicar,  in  the  Dialect  of  the 
County,  From  *  Poems  on  several  Occasions, 
formerly  written  by  John  Free,  D.D.,'  8vo. 
Lond.  1757,  p.81. 

Measter,  an't  please  you,  I  do  send 

Theas  letter  to  you  as  a  vriend. 

Hoping  you'll  pardon  the  inditing, 

Becai  I  am  not  us'd  to  writing, 

And  that  you  will  not  take  unkind 

A  word  or  so  from  poor  George  Hind, 

For  I  am  always  in  the  way, 

And  needs  must  hear  what  people  lay. 

Fint  of  the  house  they  make  a  Joke, 

And  say  the  chimnles  never  cmoak. 

Now  the  occasion  of  these  jests. 

As  I  do  think,  where  swallows  nests. 

That  chanc'd  the  otiier  day  to  vaal 

Into  the  parlour,  xut  and  aal. 

Beaide,  the  people  not  a  few 

Begin  to  murmur  much  at  you. 

For  leaving  of  them  in  the  lurch. 

And  letting  straingcrs  serve  the  church, 

Who  are  in  haste  to  go  agen, 

Zo,  we  ha'nt  sang  the  Lord  knows  when. 

And  for  their  preaching,  I  do  know 

As  well  as  moost,  'tis  but  so,  so. 

Zure  if  the  call  you  had  were  right. 

You  ne'er  could  thus  your  neighbours  slight. 

But  I  do  fear  you've  set  your  aim  on 

Naught  In  the  world  but  vilthy  mammon,  drc. 

(2)  Jxen  Maidens  to  goo  to  Flair. 
To-marra  work  so  hard's  ya  can 
An*  git  yer  jobs  up  under  han*, 
Var  Dick  an'  I,  an*  Poirs  young  man 

Be  gwftin  to  flair ;  an'  soo 
if  you'll  tiake  hold  ov  each  a  yarm 
Along  the  road  ar  in  the  swarm 
O*  vo'ke.  we'll  kip  ye  out  o'harm. 

An'  gi  ye  a  fiairen  too. 
We  woon't  stAy  Hate  ther ;  1*11  be  boun' 
We'll  bring  our  shladcs  back  out  o*  town 
Zome  woys  avore  the  sun  is  down. 

So  long's  the  sky  Is  clear ; 
An*  soo,  when  al  yer  work's  a-done, 
Yer  mother  cant  but  let  ve  run 
Aji'  see  a  little  o*  the  fuu 

Wher  Dothln  is  to  feat 


The  sun  ha'  flow'rs  to  love  his  lighf, 
Tiie  moon  ha'  sparklen  brooks  at  night. 
The  trees  da  like  the  plAycome  flight 

Ov  ayer  vrom  the  west. 
Let  some  like  empty  sounds  to  mock 
Ther  luonesome  vAice  by  hill  or  rock. 
But  merry  chaps  da  like  t*  unlock 

Ther  hearts  to  maidens  beat. 

Zoo  you  git  ready  now,  d'ye  hear  I 

Ther's  nar  another  flair  so  near. 

An'  thiese  don*t  come  but  twice  a  year, 

An'  you  woon't  vind  us  splaren. 
We'll  goo  to  al  the  sights  an'  shows, 
O*  tumblers  wi'  ther  spangled  cloa's. 
An'  conjurers  wi*  runnen  blows. 

An'  raffle  vara  fiairen. 

(3)  The  Woodlands. 

0  spread  agen  your  leaves  an'  flow'rs, 
Luonesome  woodlands !  sunny  woodlands 

Here  underneath  the  dewy  show'rs 

O'  warm-ftir'd  spring-time,  sunny  woodlanis 

As  when,  in  drong  ar  oben  groun', 

Wi' happy  buoyish  heart  1  voun* 

The  twitt'reu  birds  a-bullden  ruun' 

Your  high-bough'd  hedges,  sunny  woodlands 

Ya  gie'd  me  life,  ya  gie'd  me  jfty, 

Luonesome  woodlands  t  sunny  woodlands  I 
Ya  gie'd  me  health  as  in  my  pUy 

1  rambled  droo  ye,  sunny  woodlands  I 
Ya  gie'd  me  freedom  var  to  rove 

In  Airy  meid,  ar  shiady  grove ; 
Ya  gie'd  me  sroilen  Fanny's  love. 
The  beat  ov  all  o't,  sunny  woodlands 

My  vust  shill  skylark  whiver'd  high, 

Luonesome  woodlands !  sunny  woodland*  * 

To  sing  below  your  deep-blue  sky. 

An'  white  spring'Clouds,  O  sunny  woodlands . 

An*  boughs  o'  trees  that  oonce  stood  here, 

Wer  glossy  green  the  happy  year 

That  gie'd  me  oon  I  lov'd  so  dear. 
An'  now  ha  lost,  O  sunny  woodlands ! 

O  let  me  rove  agen  unsplcd, 

Luonesome  woodlands  I  sunny  woodlands  I 
Along  your  green-bough'd  hedges'  side. 

As  then  I  rambled,  sunny  woodlands  i 
An*  wher  the  missin  trees  oonce  stood, 
Ar  tongues  oonce  rung  among  the  wood. 
My  memory  siiall  mlake  em  good. 

Though  you've  aloat  em,  sunny  woodlands  f 

(4)  The  Weepen  JJady, 

When  liate  o'  nights,  upon  the  green. 
By  thik  wold  house,  the  moon  da  sheen, 
A  Uady  there,  a-hangen  low 
Her  head's  a-wak-en  to  an'  fjro 
in  robea  so  white's  the  driven  snow ; 
Wi'  oon  yarm  down,  while  oon  da  rest 
Al  lily-white  upon  the  breast 
O  thik  poor  weepen  liady. 

The  curdlen  win'  an'  whlslen  squall 
Do  shiake  the  ivy  by  the  wall. 
An'  mlake  the  plyen  tree-tops  rock. 
But  never  ruffle  her  white  frock. 
An'  slammen  door  an'  rotlien  lock 
That  in  thik  empty  house  da  sound. 
Da  never  seem  to  miake  look  round 
Thik  downcast  weepen  liaday, 

A  liaday,  as  the  tiale  da  goo. 

That  oonce  liv'd  there,  an*  lov'd  too  truoi 

Wer  by  a  young  man  cast  aside 

A  mother  sad,  but  not  a  bride ; 

Ab*  then  her  fisther  in  his  pride 
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Acf  ■BgaroiiR'd  oon  o*  two 
VttU  bitter  things  to  undcrgoo 
To  lAik  poor  weepcn  Uady. 

That  ihe  hermf  ibould  leive  his  door. 

To  darken  It  agsin  noo  muore, 

Ar  that  her  little  plAyaone  chile, 

A-MBt  awoy  a  thousand  mile. 

ShouU  nevCT  meet  her  eyes  to  smile. 
An'  pliy  ag^n,  tUl  she  in  shiame 
Should  die  an*  leiv*  a  Umlsh'd  nlaroe, 
A  sad  Tarsiakcn  liadj. 

'<  Let  me  be  lost,"  she  cried,  '•  the  while, 
I  do  but  know  var  my  poor  chile ;" 
An'  k(t  the  huome  ot  al  her  pride. 
To  wander  droo  the  wordle  wide, 
Wi'  grief  that  vew  but  she  ha'  tried. 
An' Ilk'  a  floWr  a  blow  ha'  broke. 
She  withered  wl'  lAik  deadly  stroke. 
An*  died  a  weepen  hady. 

An'  she  da  keep  a-comen  on. 
To  Me  tMk  father  dead  an'  gone. 
As  If  her  soul  could  have  noo  rest 
Avore  her  teary  ehiak's  a-prest 
ByhlivarglT-cn  kiss:  aoo  blest 

Be  they  that  can  but  lire  In  love. 

An*  Tine  a  pliace  &  rest  above, 
Unlik'  the  weepen  iiady. 

DURHAM. 

The  DnrhAm  dialect  is  the  aame  at  tliat  spoken 
in  Northumberland  and  the  North  Riding  of 
Toriuhire,  the  former  being  more  like  Scotch, 
sod  the  letter  more  like  English,  bat  each  in  a 
Toy  slight  degree.  The  Durham  pronunciation, 
though  soil,  is  monotonous  and  drawling.  See 
the  *  Qmuterlj  Review*  for  Feb.  1836,  p.  358. 

No  glossary  of  Durham  words  has  yet  ap- 
petred,  but  Kennett  has  recorded  a  considerable 
nnmber  in  his  MS.  Glossary.  I  have  been  en- 
abled to  add  many  unknown  to  that  author, 
derived  from  communications  by  the  Rev.  R. 
DoQglss,  George  B.  Richardson,  Esq.,  Miss 
Portos,  E.  T.  Warburton,  Esq.,and  Mr.  S.  Ward. 

If  the  following  anecdote  be  true.  Southern 
Esglish  is  but  little  known  amongst  some  of 
the  lower  ordcn  in  Durham : 

'*  John,"  said  a  master  tanner  In  South  Dnrham, 
the  other  day,  to  ono  of  his  men,  "  bring  in  some 
fuel"  John  walked  off,  revolving  the  word  In  his 
Bind,  and  retnmed  with  a  pitehfork  I  ■*  I  don't 
vsat  that,"  Mdd  the  wondering  tanner ;  '*  I  want  f^el, 
Joho.**  ««  Beg  your  pardon,"  replied  the  man,  «•  I 
llMMight  yon  wanted  something  to  tnm  over  the  skins." 
And  off  he  went  again,  not  a  whit  the  wiser,  but 
**lianicd  to  eoofeas  his  Ignoraaeo.  Much  medlutlng, 
he  Beat  pitched  upon  the  besom,  shouldering  which, 
hemnmed  to  the  coontiog-honse.  His  master  was 
>ov  fai  a  paaskm.  ••  What  a  stupid  ass  you  are,  John," 
te  exeislmed ;  "  I  want  some  sticks  and  shapings  to 
Ught  the  Are."  •'  O-b-h-h  I"  rejoined  the  rustle,  "  that's 
«hst  yon  wnt,  is  it  l"  Why  ooubin't  you  say  so  at 
(nt,  msstcr.  Instead  of  using  a  London  dictionary 
•otd  f  And,  wishful  to  show  that  he  was  not  alone 
ta  hh  ignonnce,  he  called  a  comrade  to  the  tanner's 
rnwoce,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  what  "  ftiel"  was. 
"Aysr  answered  Joe,  «<  ducks  an' geese,  and  siko 
^  r^OtmiUad  Obatrver, 

ESSEX. 
The  dialect  of  Essex  is  closely  allied  in  some 
puts  of  the  oonnty  to  that  of  Kent,  and  in 
*thcn  tothat  of  Suffiolkt  though  generally  not 


so  broad,  nor  spoken  with  the  strong  Suffolk 
whining  tone.  Mr.  Charles  Clark  has  given  a 
glossary  of  Essex  words  at  the  end  of  *  John 
Noakes  and  Mary  Styles,  or  an  Essex  Calfs 
Visit  to  Tiptree  Races,'  8vo.  1839,  and  I  am  in- 
debted  for  many  others  to  the  kindness  of  the 
Rey.  W.  Pridden  and  Mr.  Edward  T.  HiU.  A 
list  of  Essex  words  is  given  in  the  Monthly 
Magazine  for  July,  1814,  pp.  498^9. 

(1)  Prom  a  Poem  qf  the  fifteenth  century ,  by  the 
Vicar  qf  Matdon, 
Therfor,  my  lelVt  chyld,  I  schalle  teche  the» 
Herlcen  roe  welle  the  maner  and  the  gyse. 
How  thl  iowle  inward  schalle  aqueyncyd  be 
With  thewls  good  and  vertw  in  alle  wyue : 
Rede  and  consey  ve,  for  he  Is  to  diBpice, 
That  redyth  ay,  and  noot  what  is  ment, 
Sncheredyng  is  not  but  wynde  despent. 
Pray  thi  God  and  prayie  hym  with  alle  thi  hart» 
Fadir  and  modyr  have  in  reverence. 
Love  hem  welle,  and  be  thou  never  to  smert 
To  her  mennys  consayle.  but  kepe  the  thcni, 
Tylle  thu  be  clepld  be  clene  wlthowjt  offence : 
Salyw  gladly  to  hym  that  ^  moor  dygne 
Than  art  thisclfe,  thu  schalt  thl  plate  reiygne. 
Dredethi  mayster,  thy  thynge  loke  thu  kepe. 
Take  hede  to  thy  housold,  ay  love  thy  wyff, 
Plcsaunte  wordes  oujt  of  thl  mowth  schalle  crepe  ;, 
Be  not  irous,  kepe  thl  behest  os  lyff. 
Be  tempryd,  wyjte,  and  non  excessyff ; 
Thy  wy  ves  wordes  make  thu  noon  actorlt^. 
In  foUsclepe  no  moor  thanne  nedyth  the. 

MS,  Har/.  273, f.  If 

(2)  Cock^Bewa  Hill, 
At  Tottum's  Cock-a-Bevls  Hill, 

A  iput  suppass'd  by  few, 
Where  toddlers  ollis  haut  to  eye 

The  proper  prltty  wlew ; 

Where  people  crake  so  ov  the  place. 

Leas-ways,  so  I've  hard  say  ; 
An'  frum  its  lop  yow,  sarteny. 

Can  see  a  roonsus  way. 

'Bout  this  oad  Hill,  I  warrant  ya. 

Their  bog  it  nuver  ceases ; 
They'd  growl  shud  yow  nut  own  that  it 

Beats  Danbury's  au'  to  pieces. 

But  no  sense  or  a  pbce,  some  think. 

Is  this  here  hill  so  high,— 
Cos  there,  full  oft,  'tis  nation  coad. 

But  that  don't  argufy. 

Ylt,  if  they  their  Inqulratlons  maake 

In  winter  time,  some  will 
Condemn  that  place  as  no  great  shakes. 

Where  folks  ha'  the  coad-chlU  1 

As  snm'dy,  'haps,  when  nigh  the  spot. 

May  ha'  a  wbh  to  see^t,— 
From  Mauldontoun  to  Keldon'tls, 

An'  'gin  a  four  releet. 

Where  up  the  road  the  load  It  gooe 

So  lugsome  an*  so  stiff, 
That  bosses  mosly  kltch  a  whopi 

Frum  drivers  in  a  tiff. 

But  who'd  pay  a  hoss  when  tugging  on^ 

None  but  a  Utchy  elf: 
Tis  right  on  plain  etch  chap  desarves 

A  clumsy  thump  himself. 

Haul'd  o'er  the  coals,  slch  fellarsa'cr 

Shud  be,  by  Martin's  Aet  \ 
But,  then,  they're  raythcr  muggy  olt» 

So  with  urn  we'io  not  aact. 
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But  thonlBt,  'hapi ,  to  let  um  oaf 

Is  wrong,  becoB  etch  caru^r, 
If  maade  to  smart,  hts  P'&  and  Q't 

He'd  mine  for  ever  artcr. 

At  Cock-a-Beris  Hill,  too.  the 

Wiseacres  show  a  tree. 
Which  If  yow  clamber  lip,  besure, 

A  precious  way  yow  see. 

I  dorn't  think  I  cud  clime  it  now, 

Aldoc  1  ustcr  cud  ; 
I  shudn't  warsley  loike  to  troy. 

For  guelch  cum  down  I  shud. 

My  head  'ood  swim, — I  'oodn't  do'It 

Nut  even  for  a  guinea  : 
A  naarbour  ax'd  me,  tother  day, 

*'  Naa,  naa,"  says  I,  •*  nut  quinny.** 

At  Cocka-Bevis  Hill,  I  was 

A-goon  to  tell  the  folks, 
Some  war»es  back —when  I  bargun  — 

In  peace  there  lived  John  Nuakes. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  orga- 
nic form%  of  the  Gloucestershire  dialect  have 
remained  unchanged  for  centuries,  and  are  to  be 
traced  in  Robert  of  Gloucester's  Chronicle. 
Many  Anglo-Saxon  words  arc  here  preserved  in 
great  purity.  "  He  gcunne  it  him,"  he  gave  it 
him,  the  verb  geunne  being  in  general  use 
amongst  the  peasantry.  The  dialect  is  more 
similar  to  that  of  Somersetshire  than  of  the 
adjoining  counties,  though  not  so  strongly 
marked  as  a  Western  dialect.  They  change  o 
into  a,  8  into  2r,/into  v,  t  into  d^p  into  d,  short 
o  into  t  or  aoy,  long  e  into  eea^  long  t  into  ey, 
long  0  into  ooa.  The  A.-S.  termination  en  is 
still  preserved ;  thee  is  used  for  thou  and  you  ; 
thilk  is  in  constant  use ;  her  is  put  for  <A«,  she 
for  her,  /for  m«,  and  ou  for  he,  she,  or  it.  Com- 
munications of  Gloucestershire  words  have  been 
received  from  the  Rev.  H.  T.  EUacombe,  Miss 
Shipton,  and  Mr.  E.  Wright 

George  Ridler's  Oven. 

Thestwons  that  built  George  Ridler'ioven, 
And  thauy  qeum  from  the  Bleakeney's  quaar ; 

And  George  he  wur  a  jolly  old  moii. 
And  his  yead  It  graw'd  above  his  yare. 

One  thing  of  George  Ridler  I  must  commend. 

And  that  wur  not  a  notable  theng  ; 
He  mead  his  braags  avoorehedied. 

Wr  any  dree  brothers  his  sons  xs'hou*d  aeng. 

There  s  Dick  the  treble  and  John  the  mean, 
Let  every  mon  sing  in  his  auwn  pleace ; 

And  George  he  wur  the  elder  brother, 
And  therevoore  he  would  sing  the  beass. 

Mine  hostess's  moid  (and  herneaum  'twur  Nell) 
A  pretty  wench,  and  I  lov'd  her  well ; 

X  lov'd  her  well,  good  reauson  why. 
Because  sshe  lov'd  my  dog  and  !• 

21  y  dog  Is  good  to  catch  a  hen, 

A  duck  or  goose  is  vood  for  men  ; 
And  where  good  company  I  spy, 

O  thether  gwocs  my  dog  and  I. 

My  mwother  told  I  when  I  wur  young, 
If  I  did  Tollow  the  strong-beer  pwoot ; 

That  drenk  would  pruv  my  auverdrow. 
And  meank  me  wear  a  thsread-bare  cwoat 


My  dog  has  gotten  xitch  a  trick, 
To  visit  rooids  when  thauy  be  sIcX'; 

When  thauy  be  zick  and  like  to  die, 
O  thether  gwoes  my  dog  and  I. 

When  1  have  dree  sispences  under  my  thumb, 

0  then  I  be  welcome  wherever  I  come ; 
But  when  I  have  none,  O  thrn  I  pass  by, 

*TIs  poverty  pcarts  good  company. 

If  I  should  die,  as  it  may  liap. 

My  greauvc  shall  be  under  the  good  yeal  t^p, 
In  vouled  earms  there  wool  us  lie, 

Cheek  by  Jowl  my  dog  and  1  ' 

HAMPSHIRE. 
The  romance  of  Octovian,  according  to  Mr. 
D'lsraeli,  "  is  in  the  Hampshire  dialect  neark 
as  it  is  spoken  now."  Although  soniewbt 
doubtful  as  to  the  literal  correctness  of  tlii^ 
opinion,  an  extract  from  it  may  be  compared 
with  a  modern  specimen  of  the  dialect.  A  shon 
glossary  of  Hampshire  words  is  given  inW'amer's 
collections  for  that  county.  The  dialect  of  the 
west  of  the  county  is  similar  to  tliat  of  Wiltshire, 
f  being  changed  into  r,  and  th  into  d\  and  m 
for  him,  her,  it.  It  is  a  common  saying,  that  is 
Hampshire  every  thing  is  called  he  except  a  tom- 
cat which  is  called  she. 

(1)  Extract  from  the  early  romance  of  Odotta 
Jmperator. 

The  kny^tys  iogh  yn  the  halle. 

The  mantellys  they  yeve  menstralesalle; 

Lavor  and  basyn  they  gon  calle 

To  wa«5che  and  aryse. 
And  syth  to  dauncc  on  the  walle 
Of  Parys. 

Whan  the  soudan  thys  tydyng  herder 
For  ire  as  he  wer  wod  he  ferd ; 
He  ran  with  a  drawe  swcrde 

To  hys  mamentrye. 
And  alle  hys  goddys  ther  he  amemde 

With  greet  envye. 

Asterot,  Jopyn,  and  Mahoun 
He  alle  to>hew  with  hys  fachoun. 
And  Jubiter  he  drewadoun 

Of  hys  autere : 
He  leyde,  hy  nere  worth  a  scaloutie 

Alle  y-fere. 

Tho  he  hadde  hys  goddys  y-bete. 

He  was  ab;)ted  of  alle  hys  hete. 

To  sende  hys  sendys  nolde  he  najC  lete, 

Tho  anoonryjt. 
To  Babylonye  after  lordcs  grete 

To  help  hym  f yjt. 

M8.  Cott.  Catlg.  A .  ii.  f.  S. 

A  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  TimeStfromapmr 
Man  at  Andover,  on  the  Union  JVorkhoust. 

Sir, — Hunger,  as  I've  heerd  say,  breaks  throufh 
Stone  Walls  :  but  yet  I  shodn't  have  thought  of  kt- 
ting  you  know  about  my  poor  Missus's  death,  hi'. 
all  my  neibours  say  tell  it  out,  and  it  can't  do  y<  'J 
no  harm  and  may  do  others  good,  specially  as  pLr- 
liament  is  to  meet  soon,  when  the  Gentlefoke  will  t« 
talking  about  the  working  foke 

1  be  but  a  farmers  working  man,  and  was  marric^l 
to  my  Missus  26  years  agone,  and  have  three  Chil- 
dern  living  with  me,  one  lU,  another  7*  and  t'other 
3.  I  be  subject  to  bad  rumatis,  xmd  never  earns  nc 
more,  as  you  may  Judg<>   -han  to  pay  rent  and  iiecp 
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^ur  bodies  and  soub  together  when  we  be  all  well. 
1  mu  tended  by  Mr.  WettUke  when  he  wat  Union 
Doctor,  but  when  the  Guardians  turned  him  out  It 
was  a  bad  job  for  all  the  Poor,  and  a  precious  bad 
job  (oi  raeand  mine. 

Xr.  Pajne  when  he  come  to  be  our  Union  Doctor 
traded  upon  me  up  to  almost  the  end  of  last  April, 
hut  when  I  smd  up  to  the  Union  House  as  usual, 
Mr.  Broad,  the  Releving  Officer,  send  back  word 
there  was  nothing  for  me.  and  Mr.  Payne  wodnt 
lotne  no  more.    1  was  too  bad  to  work,  and  had  not 
\itv\U  for  me,  the  Missus,  and  the  young  ones,  so  I 
was  forced  to  sell  off  the  Bed,  Bedstead,  and  furni- 
ture of  the  young  ones,  to  by  Vittals  with,  and  then 
I  And  Missus  and  the  young  ones  had  only  one  bed 
for  all  of  ua.    Jf  isaua  was  very  bad,  to,  then,  but  aa 
«<-  knowd  t«rere  no  use  to  ask  the  Union  for  nothink 
cvpt  we'd  all  go  into  the  Workhouse,  and  which 
Mlsus  couldn't  a  bear,  as  she'd  bin  parted  from  the 
chltdera,  she  sends  down  to  tell  Mr.  Westlake  how 
bsd  we  was  a  doing  off,  and  he  comes  to  us  directly, 
and  lends  upon  us  out  of  charity,  and  gives  Missus 
Mutton  and  things,  which  he  said,  and  we  know'd 
too  well,  she  wanted  of,  and  he  gives  this  out  of  his 
o«n  Pocket. 

Missus  complaint  growd  upon  her  and  she  got  so 
Ti'iy  bad,  and  Mr.  Wastlake  says  to  us,  I  do  think 
ihefuardians  wouldn't  let  your  wife  lay  here  and 
^toTTc,  bnt  would  do  something  for  you  if  they 
l.niwed  how  bad  you  wanted  things,  and  so,  says  he, 
li)  g;lve  you  a  Sertificate  for  some  Mutton  and 
t'^  n^,  and  you  take  It  to  Mr.  Broad,  the  relevlng 

<  I'.rcT.    Well,  I  docs  this,  and  he  tells  me  that  hed 
.-  e  it  to  the  fuardians  and  let  me  know  what  they 

:  I.    I  sees  hira  again,  and  O,  says  he,  I  gived  that 

-  rt.flcate  to  the  Guardians,  but  rhey  chucked  it  a 

- 1-  side  and  said  they  wouldnt    tend  to  no  such 

<  ma,  nor  give  you  nothing,  not  even  If  Missus  was 

•  ..  ng.  if  you  has  anything  to  do  with  Mr.  Westlake, 
«<  they  had  turned  him  off. 

1  told  my  Missus  this,  and  then  tays  she  we  must 

•  '\  to  get  their  Union  Doctor,  Mr.  Payne,  as  we  can't 
I  o  on  for  ever  taking  things  from  Mr.  Westlake's 
forket,  and  he  turned  out  of  Place,  and  so  good  to 
many  poor  folks  bcaldes  us.  So  we  gets  Mr.  Payne 
After  a  bit  to  coroe  down  ;  and  he  says  to  Mixsus 
you're  very  bad,  and  I  shall  order  the  Union  to  send 
you  Mutton  and  other  things.  Next  Week  Mr. 
Payne  calls  again,  and  asks  Missus  did  she  have  the 
things  he'd  ordered  for  her  to  have  ?  She  says  I've 
had  a  shillings  worth  of  Mutton,  Sir.  Why,  says 
he,  you  wants  other  things  besides  Mutton,  and  I 
OTL'errd  them  for  you  in  the  Union  Book,  and  you 
ought  to  have  them  in  your  bad  state.  This  goes  on 
for  5  or  6  weeks,  only  a  shillings  worth  of  Mutton  a 
Week  being  allowetl  her,  and  then  one  Week  a  little 
G:o  was  allowed,  and  after  that  as  Missus  couldnt 
;:et  out  of  bed  a  Woman  was  sent  to  nurse  and  help 
her. 

I  didnt  aak  Mr.  Payne  to  order  these  ere  things, 
(ho*  bad  enof  God  knows  they  was  wanted  ;  but  In 
the  fint  week  in  laat  November  I  was  served  with  a 
sammons  to  tend  afore  our  Mayor  and  Justices  under 
thcVagranee  Acti  I  think  they  said  twas  cause  I 
h«J  not  found  these  things  for  Missus  myself ;  but 
the  Union  Doctor  had  ordered  em  of  the  Guardians 
cB  his  aponaibility.  Well,  I  attends  afore  the 
Justices,  and  there  was  nothing  against  me,  and  so 
they  puts  it  off,  and  orders  nr.e  to  tend  afore  em 
agalo  next  week,  which  I  does,  and  then  there  wasnt 
cnof  Cor  em  to  scud  me  to  Gaol,  as  the  Guardians 
vnted,  for  a  Month,  and  they  puts  it  off  again  for 
another  Week,  and  saya  I  must  come  afore  cm  again. 


•ad  which  I  does  ;  and  they  tells  me  thercs  nothing 
proved,  that  1  could  aford  to  pay  for  the  things,  and 
I  mite  go  about  my  business. 

I  just  loses  three  days'  work,  or  pretty  handy,  by 
this,  and  that  made  bad  a  good  bit  worse.    Next  Day 
Mr.  Payne  comes  again,  and  Missus  was  so  out- 
dACCoas  bad,  she  says  cant  you  give  ire  somfthing 
ti0  do  me  good  and  ease  me  a  bit ;  says  Mr.  Payne,  I 
dont  see  you  be  much  worse.  Yes,  I  be,  says  Missus, 
and  I  wish  you'd  be  so  good  aa  to  let  me  send  for 
Mr.  Westlake,  as  I  thinks  he  knows  what'd  make  me 
eaaier,  and  cure  the  bad  pains  I  do  sumnr.   Mr.  Payne 
abused  my  Poor  Missus,  and  dared  her  to  do  any- 
thing of  that  sort,  and  so  we  were  feared  to  do  it,     't 
lest  I  should  be  pulled  up  again  afore  the  Justices, 
and  Io«e  more  days  work,  and  prhaps  get  sent  to 
GaoL    Eight  days  after  this  Mr.  Payne  never  having 
come  nist  us,  and  the  Union  having  lowd  us  nothing 
at  all,  my  poor  Missus  dies,  and  dies  from  want,  and 
In  agonies  of  pain,  and  as  bad  off  as  if  shed  been  a 
Savage,  for  she  could  only  have  died  of  want  of  them 
things  which  she  wanted  and  I  couldnt  buy  if  she'd 
been  in  a  foreign  land,  were  there  no  Parsons  and 
People  aa  I've  heard  tell  be  treated  as  bad  as  dogs. 

Years  agone,  if  any  body  had  been  half  so  bad  as 
my  Missus,  and  nobody  else  would  have  tended  to 
her,  there'd  been  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  at  all 
events,  who'd  have  prayed  with  her,  and  seen  too 
that  she  didn't  die  of  starvation,  but  our  Parson  Is 
in  favor  of  this  here  new  Law,  and  as  he  gets  60/.  a 
year  Arom  the  Guardians,  he  arnt  a  going  to  quatrel 
with  his  Bread  and  Cheese  for  the  likes  of  we,  and 
so  he  didnt  come  to  us.  Altho*  he  must  have  knowcd 
how  ill  Missus  was ;  and  she,  poor  creature,  went 
out  of  this  here  world  without  any  Spiritual  const- 
latlon  whatsomcver  from  the  Poor  Man's  Church. 

We'd  but  one  bed  as  I've  telled  you,  and  only  one 
Bedroom,  and  It  was  very  bad  to  be  all  In  the  same 
Room  and  Bed  with  poor  Missus  after  she  were 
dead ;  and  as  I'd  no  money  to  pay  for  a  Coffin,  I 
goes  to  Mr.  Broad,  then  to  Mr.  Majer,  one  of  the 
Guardians,  and  then  to  the  overseers,  and  axes  all 
of  'em  to  find  a  Coffin,  but  'twere  no  use,  and  so, 
not  knowing  what  in  the  World  to  do,  off  I  goes  to 
tell  Mr.  Westlake  of  it,  and  he  was  soon  down  at  the 
House,  and  blamed  me  much  for  not  letting  he  know 
afore  Misauadied,  and  finding  we'd  no  food  nor  fire, 
nothing  for  a  shrowd  cept  we  could  wash  up  some- 
thing, and  that  we'd  no  soap  to  do  that  with,  he 
gives  us  something  to  get  these  ere  things,  and  tells 
me  to  go  again  to  the  Relevlng  Officer  and  t'others 
and  try  and  get  a  Coffin,  and  to  tell  un  Missus  ought 
to  be  hurried  as  soon  as  possible,  else  t'would  make 
ua  all  ill.  This  I  does  as  afore,  but  get  nothing, 
and  then  Mr.  Westlake  give  me  an  order  where  to 
get  a  Coffin,  and  11  he  had  not  stood  a  friend  to  mc 
and  mine,  I  can't  think  what  would  have  become  of 
em,  as  twas  sad  at  Nighta  to  see  the  poor  little  things 
pretty  nigh  break  their  hearts  when  they  seed  their 
poor  dead  mother  by  their  side  upon  the  Bed. 

My  troubles  wasnt  to  end  even  here,  for  Strang  to 
tell  the  Registrer  for  Deaths  for  this  District  dont 
live  in  this  the  largest  Parish  with  about  5000  inha- 
bitants.  but  at  a  little  Village  of  not  more  than  400 
People  and  6  Miles  off,  so  I  had  to  walk  there  and 
back  10  miles,  which  is  very  hard  upon  us  poor  folk, 
and  what  Is  worse  when  I  got  there  the  Registrer 
wasnt  up ;  and  when  he  got  up  he  wouldnt  tend  to  me 
afore  bed  had  his  breakfast,  and  I  was  aforced  to  wait 
about  until  hed  had  done  breakfast,  and  It  seemed  at 
'twas  a  very  long  time  for  a  poor  chap  like  me  to  be 
kept  a  waiting,  whilst  a  man  who  Is  paid  for  doing 
what  I  wanted  won't  do  such  little  work  aa  that 
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afore  here  made  hlmelf  comfortable,  tho*  I  telled 
him  how  bad  I  wanted  to  get  back,  and  that  I  thould 
looee  a  Day  by  his  keeping  me  waiting  about. 

That  thii  is  mostly  the  fault  of  the  Guardians 
rather  than  anybody  else  is  my  firm  beleif,  tho*  if 
Mr.  Payne  had  done  his  duty  hed  a  been  with  Missus 
many  times  afore  she  died  and  not  have  left  her  as 
he  did,  when  he  knowed  she  was  so  bad.  and  hed  a 
made  un  give  her  what  she  wanted ;  but  then  he 
must  do,  he  says,  just  what  the  Guardians  wishes,  and 
that  amc  to  attend  much  on  the  Poor,  and  the  Re- 
leving  Officer  is  docked  if  what  he  gives  by  even  the 
Doctors  orders  amt  proved  of  by  the  Guardians 
aterward,  and  he  had  to  pay  for  the  little  Gfai  the 
Doctor  ordered  out  of  his  own  Pocket,  and,  as  the 
Newspaper  says,  for  the  Nurse,  as  this  was  put  in 
our  Paper  by  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  who,  but  I  be- 
lieves tis  true,  last  week. 

And  now,  Sir,  I  shall  leave  it  to  you  to  Judge 
whether  the  Poor  can  be  treated  any  where  so  bad 
aa  they  be  in  the  Andover  Union, 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

The  pronoun  a  is  used  for  he,  she,  or  it.  Strong 
preterits  are  current,  climb,  chmbt  heave,  hove, 
pick,  puei,  shake,  shuck,  squeeze,  squoze,  &c. 
The  dialect  of  this  county  must  be  classed  as  be- 
longing to  the  Midland  division.  The  vford  just 
is  used  in  rather  a  peculiar  manner.  Instead  of 
saying,  I  have  but  just  returned,  they  say  I  re- 
turned but  just.  A  list  of  Herefordshire  words 
is  given  in  Duncumb's  History  of  Hereford,  and 
a  more  extended  one  has  recently  been  sepa- 
rately published,  8vo.  1839.  I  am  indebted  for 
many  words  not  to  be  found  in  either  of  these  to 
lists  given  me  by  Sir  S.  R.  Meyrick,  T.  W.  Lane, 
Etq.,andMr.  Perry. 

Cl)  From  Maximon,  a  tale  in  a  MS.  vritten  m 
Herefordshire  of  the  time  qf  Edward  IL 

Herkne  tomyron. 
As  ich  ou  telle  con. 

Of  elde  al  hou  yt  gos. 
Of  a  mody  mon, 
Hihte  Maxumon. 

Soth  withouteles. 
Clerc  he  was  ful  god. 
So  moni  mon  understod. 

Nou  herkne  hou  it  wet. 

Ys  wUle  he  hevede  y-noh, 
Purpre  and  pal  he  droh. 

Ant  other  murthes  mo. 
He  wes  the  feyrest  mon, 
With-outen  Absolon, 

That  seththe  wes  ant  tho. 
Tho  laste  is  lyf  so  longe. 
That  he  blgan  unstronge. 

As  mony  tides  so. 
Him  con  rewe  sore 
AlU  Wilde  lore. 

For  elde  him  dude  so  wo  ; 

So  s<me  as  elde  him  com 
Ys  hoc  an  bonde  he  noro, 

Ant  gan  of  reuthes  rede- 
Of  his  herte  ord 
He  made  moni  word. 

Ant  of  islyvesdede. 
Be  gan  mene  is  mone  { 
80  febl*  were  Is  bone. 


Ys  hew  bJgon  to  wede. 
So  clene  he  was  y-gon. 
That  heu  ne  hade  he  non ; 

Ys  herte  gan  to  blede. 

Care  and  kunde  of  elde 
Maketh  mi  body  felde. 

That  y  ne  mai  stonde  apt iht ; 
Ant  min  herte  unbolde. 
Ant  roi  body  to  colde. 

That  er  thou  wes  so  lyht. 
Ant  mi  body  thunne. 
Such  is  worldes  wunne. 

This  day  me  thinketh  nyht. 

If&Hor/.  8SS3,r.& 

(2)  From  an  EngUsh  translation  of  Maeer  de 
virtutibus  herbarum,  made  by  John  Letamov^^ 
seolemaister  qfHerforde,  1373. 

V  Mowsere  growith  lowe  by  the  grownde,  and  beriul 
a  yellowe  floure.  Driake  the  Juis  with  wyne  otto' 
ale,  and  anoynte  the  reynes  and  the  bak  with  the 
blode  of  a  fox,  for  the  stone.  Also  stampe  him  ud 
mylfoly  togadyr,  and  drinke  that  Juts  with  white 
wyne,  and  that  wille  make  one  to  pisse.  Also  driokc 
the  Juis  with  stale  ale.  a  seke  man  that  is  woundid, 
and  yf  he  holdithe  that  drinke  he  shalle  lyfe,  and  yt 
he  caste  hit  he  shalle  dye.  Also  drinke  the  Juis  of; 
this  erbe  for  the  squynancy.         MS.  Sioane  ft,  f .  Sa. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

There  seem  to  be  no  peculiarities  of  diaiect 
here  which  are  not  common  to  the  adjoining! 
county  of  Cambridgeshire.  They  say  mort  for 
a  quantity;  a  mort  of  people,  a  mort  of  rain. 
To-year  for  this  year,  like  to-day  or  to-morrov. 
Wonderfid  for  very ;  his  pain  were  tponderfui 
great.  7b  get  himse\f  ready,  for  to  dress  him- 
self ;  he  is  too  weak  to  get  himself  ready.  If  a 
disorder  or  illness  of  any  kind  be  inquired  for, 
they  never  say  it  is  better  or  worse,  but  tkafs 
better,  or  thaVs  worse,  with  an  emphasis  on  thai. 
The  Rev.  Joseph  Homer  kindly  favoured  me 
with  a  list  of  the  few  provindal  words  whicb 
may  be  peculiar  to  this  county. 

ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

The  dialect  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  this 
island  differs  in  many  respects  from  the  county 
to  which  it  is  opposite.  The  accent  is  rather 
mincing  than  broad,  and  has  little  of  the  vulgar 
character  of  the  West  country  dialects.  The 
tendency  to  insert  y  in  the  middle  of  words  may 
be  remarked,  and  the  substitution  of  v  ton  f'n 
not  uncommon  among  the  peasantry,  but  by  no 
means  general.  The  pronunciation  may  gene- 
rally be  correctly  represented  by  the  duplicatioa 
of  the  vowels. 

No  printed  glossary  of  Isle  of  Wight  proTin- 
dalisms  has  yet  appeared,  but  a  very  valuable 
one  in  MS.,  compiled  by  Captain  Henry  Smith, 
was  most  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  by  his 
relative,  Charles  Roach  Smith,  Esq.  f.s.a.  It 
has  been  fully  used  in  the  following  pages.  Use- 
ful communications  have  also  been  received 
from  E.  J.  Vernon,  Esq.,  Dr.  Bromfield,  ud 
Dr.  Salter. 
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S^techmen  of  ike  hie  qf  Wight  dialect. 
Jan.     What's  fot  there  you  ? 
PHO.    A  bUstBMhttn  itraddlebob  craalun  about  ia  the 

aammut  bag. 
Jaa.    Straddlebob  I     Where ded'tt  leyara  to  caal'n  by 

that  neyam  ? 
WiU,    Why,  what  thoitd  e  eaal'n  i  tet  the  right  neyam 

CM  ttt? 

Jaa.    Right  neyam,  bo  I  why  ye  gun  aote  Tool,  catn't 

ire  to  a  Dumbledore  I 
fTtU,    I  knowa  tet,  but  Yor  «al  that  Straddlebob's  lo 

right  a  neyam  vom  as  Dumbledore  es. 
/m.    Come,  111  be  dcyand  if  I  doant  laay  thee  a  quart 

o'  that. 
Will     Done !  and  I'll  ax  meyastur  to  night  when  I 

gooe  whooam,  bee't  how  't  wool. 
(Accordingly  iceyattur  was  applied  to  by  Will, 
who  made  his  decision  known  to  Jan  the 
next  morning.) 
IfiO.    I  say,  Jan !     I  axed  meyastur  about  that  are 

last  night. 
Jan.    Well!  What  ded'ur say? 
WUL    Why  a  aed  one  neyam  es  Jest  so  vlttun  vom  as 

totber,  and  he  lous  a  ben  caald  Straddlebob 

ercr  mnce  the  island  was  vust  meyad. 
Jan.    The  dervul  a  hav  I  if  that's  the  keeas  I  spooas  I 

lost  the  quart, 
irai.    That  thee  has't  lucky  I  and  we'll  goo  down  to 

Arrerton  to  the  Red  Lion  and  drink  un  ater 

we  done  work. 


KENT. 

The  modon  Kentish  dialect  is  slightly  broad. 
Indeed  more  so  than  that  of  Surrey  or  Sussex. 
Day,  plaiy,  woty,  for  day,  play,  way,  ^c.  They 
Bsy  wko  for  how,  and  vice  verta.  Mate,  instead 
of  boy  or  lad,  is  the  usual  address  amongst 
equals.  The  interchange  of  9  and  w  is  common 
here  as  well  as  in  the  metropolis.  As  in  most 
parts  of  England,  the  pronunciation  of  names  of 
places  differs  rery  much  from  the  orthography, 
e.  g.  SmuutcA  for  Sevenoaks,  Daim  for  Darenth, 
LntuM  for  Lewisham,  &c  No  glossary  of 
Kentish  words  has  yet  been  published,  unless  we 
may  so  style  a  short  list  of  words  in  Lewis's 
History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Isle  of  Tenet, 
1736,  pp.  35-39,  but  I  have  receiTed  yaluable 
communications  from  the  Rev.  M.  H.  Lloyd, 
John  Brent,  Esq.,  the  Rer.  Thomas  StreatfeUd, 
the  Rev.  L.  B.  Larking,  John  Pemberton  Bart- 
lett,  Esq.,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hussey,  Thomas  Wright, 
Esqn  Miss  Cotterell,  J.  R.  Hughes,  Esq.,  and 
A.  J.  Dunkin,  Esq.  An  early  song  in  this  dia- 
lect occurs  in  Ravenscroft's  Melismata,  1611. 

We  have  a  most  curious  specimen  of  the 
Kentish  dialect  of  the  fourteenth  century  (1340) 
in  the  Ayenbyte  of  Inwyt,  a  MS.  in  the  Arundel 
collection.  An  extract  from  it  will  be  found  at 
p.  801,  and  another  is  here  given.  The  change 
of/ into  V,  and  a  into  z,  are  now  generally  pecu- 
liar to  the  West  country  dialect,  but  appear  at 
this  early  period  to  have  extended  over  the 
^th  of  England.  In  the  next  century,  the 
brosdoess  of  the  dialect  was  not  so  genend.  At 
least,  a  poem  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in  a  MS. 
itOiloxd,  written  in  Kent,  is  remarkably  pure, 

although  the  author  excuses  himself  for  his 
luguge: 


And  though  myn  EngUih  be  symplll  to  myn  entea^ 
Hold  me  excutid«  for  I  was  borne  in  Kent. 

MS.Laud.A16,  r.49. 

The  principal  peculiarity  in  this  MS.  seems  to 
consist  in  e  being  the  prefix  to  the  verb  instead 
of  tor  y.  For  a  long  period,  however,  the  dia- 
lect of  the  Kentish  peasantry  was  strongly 
marked.  In  a  rare  tract  entitled,  **How  the 
Plowman  lemed  his  Paternoster,"  a  character  is 
thus  mentioned : 

He  was  patched,  tome,  and  all  to- rente ; 

Itsemed  by  hit  langage  that  he  was  borne  in  Kente. 

Raliqulm  Antiqua^  vol.  i.  p.  46. 

The  following  very  curious  passage  from 
Caxton  will  further  illustrate  this  fact : 

And  eertaynly  our   langage  now  uied  varyeth 
fenre  from  that  whiche  was  used  and  spoken  whan  J 
was  borne,  for  we  Englysshemen  ben  borne  under 
the  domynocyon  of  the  mone,  whiche  Is  never  tted- 
faste,  but  ever  waverynge,  wexynge  one  seuoo,  and 
waneth  and  dyscreaseth  another  season ;  ana  that 
comyn  Englyuhe  that  Is  spoken  In  one  ihyre  varyeth 
from  another,  insomoehe  that  in  my  dayes  happened 
that   certayn     marchauntci   were  in   a  shippe  in 
Tamyse  for  to  have  sayled  over    the    see  Into 
Zelande.  and  for  lacke  of  wynde,  thel  taryed  atte 
Forlond,  and  wente  to  lande  for  to  refreshe  them. 
And  one  of  theym,  named  Sheflblde,  a  mercer,  cam 
Into  an  hows  and  axed  for  mete,  and  specyally  ho 
axyd  after  eggys ;  and  the  goode  wyf  answerde  that 
she  coude  speke  no  Frenshe,  and  the  marchaunt  was 
angry,  for  he  also  coude  speke  no  Frenshe,  but  wolde 
have  hadde  egges,  and  she  understode  hym  not; 
and  thenne  at  laste  another  sayd  that  he  wolde  have 
ejfran.     Then  the  good  wyf  sayd  that  she  understod 
hym  wel.     Loo,  what  sholde  a  man  in  thyse  dayes 
now  wryte  egges  or  ejrrm  /     Certaynly  it  is  harde  to 
playse  every  man,  bycause  of  dyversite  and  chaunge 
of  langage.  Caxton'a  Auydof,  149U. 

(1)  Extract  from  the  Ayenbyte  qf  Inwyt ,  MS. 
Arundel  57,  ff.  86-87. 
Me  ret  Ine  lives  of  holy  vadcres  thet  an  holy  man 
tealde  hou  he  com  to  by  monek,  and  lede  hou  tht* t 
be  hedde  y-by  ana  payenes  aone,  thet  wea  a  preat  to 
the  momenettes.  And  tho  he  wea  a  child  on  lime 
he  yede  into  the  temple  mid  his  rader  privellche : 
ther  be  yse;  ane  gratne  dyevel  thet  let  ope  ane 
vyealdlnde  stole,  and  al  his  mayne  aboute  him. 
Ther  com  on  of  the  princes,  and  Icat  to  him  ;  tho  he 
him  aksede  the  like  thet  set  ine  the  stole  huannes 
he  com,  and  he  ansuercde  thet  he  com  vram  aiv» 
londe  huer  he  hedde  arercd  and  y-mad  manye  vor^^n 
and  manye  vl5tinges,  suo  thet  moche  vcik  werrn 
y-ssla5e,  and  moche  blod  ther  y-ssed.  The  mayster 
him  acsede  ine  hou  moche  time  he  hette  thet  y-dtt, 
and  »  ^  ansuerede  ine  thrltii  dajes.  He  him  sedc. 
Ine  sv*^  moche  time  best  tuo  litey-do?  Tho  he 
het  thet  ha  wer  rijt  wel  y-beate,  and  cvele  y-draje. 
Efter  than  com  another  thet  alsuo  to  him  leat  aM 
theverste.  The  mayster  him  actede  huannes  ha 
com.  He  ansuerede  thet  he  com  vram  the  ae  huct 
he  hedde  y-mad  manye  teropestes,  vele  ssipes  to- 
broke,  and  moche  volk  adreyct.  The  maister  acsedr. 
ine  hou  long  time.  He  ansuercde  ine  tuentl  dajes 
He  sayde,  ine  suo  moche  time  best  suo  lite  y-do  f 
Efterward  com  the  thridde,  thet  ansuerede  thet  lie 
com  vram  ane  cit^  huer  he  hedde  y-by  at  ana 
bredale,  and  ther  he  hedde  arered  and  y-mad  cheastis 
and  striff,8uo  thet  moche  volk  thei  were  y-sla5e» 
and  thcr-to  he  hedde  y-ala^e  thane  boiebounde.   Tk 
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makt^  him  aciede  hou  long  time  he  leCte  theCvor 
to  done.  He  ansucrede  thee  Ine  ten  da5es.  Tho  he 
het  thet  he  werewel  y>byate  vor  thct  he  hedde  xuo 
lange  abide  thet  to  done  without  more.  Ate  laaten 
com  another  to-vore  the  prince,  and  to  him  h9  beaj ; 
and  he  him  acaede,  huaunec  comtt  thou?  He 
nnxurredc  thet  he  com  vram  the  erroitage  huer  he 
hcdde  y-by  vourtl  yer  vor  to  vnndi  ane  monelL  of 
fornicacion,  thet  ii  the  leniie  i>f  lecherie,  and  zuo 
Riuche  ich  habbe  y^do  thet  ine  thiie  nyjt  ich  hlne 
hnhbe  overcome,  and  y-do  him  valleintotliezenne. 
Tho  Ihip  op  the  mnyster,  and  him  kette  and  b«- 
cicpte,  and  dede  the  coroune  ope  his  heved,  an  dede 
him  aitte  beside  him,  and  to  him  lede  thhZ  he  hedde 
grit  thing  y-do  and  grat  prowesse.  Tho  aayde  the 
guode  man  thct  huanne  he  hedde  thet  y-hyerd  and 
thet  y-io;e,  he  tho;te  thet  hit  were  grat  thing  toby 
monelc*  and  be  tho  encheysouo  he  beoom  monek. 

(2)  Extract  from  MS.  Laud.  416,  written  by 
a  native  of  Kent  about  1460. 
Abo  use  not  to  pley  at  the  dice  ne  at  the  tablii* 
fie  none  <^aner  gamys  uppon  the  holidait ; 
Use  no  U'»emy»  where  be  Jestis  and  fablis, 
Syngyng  of  lewde  balettcs,  rondelettes,  or  virolals ; 
Nor  erly  in  momyng  to  fecche  home  fresch  roais. 
For  yt  makyth  maydins  Zo  stomble  and  falle  in  the 

''        breirs, 

,    And  afterward  they  telle  her  councele  to  the  freirs. 

Now  y-wis  yt  were  wele  done  to  know 

The  dyfl^rence  bytwene  a  damselie  and  a  maide* 

For  alle  bene  lyke  whan  they  stood  in  a  row ; 

But  I  wylle  telle  what  experience  said. 

And  in  what  wyse  they  be  entyrid  and  araled ; 

Maydyns  were  callis  of  silk  and  of  thred. 

And  damsellis  kerchevis  pynnid  uppon  ther  hed. 

Wyffls  may  not  to  chirch  tille  they  be  entyred, 
Ebridyllid  and  paytrellid,  to  shew  her  aray, 
And  fetyd  alle  abowte  as  an  hacony  to  be  hyred ; 
Than  she  loky  th  aboutc  her  if  eny  be  so  gay ; 
And  oon  thyng  I  comend,  which  Is  most  to  my  pay, 
Ther  kerchef  hanggyth  so  low,  that  no  man  can 

a-cpye, 
To  loke  undimethc  oons  to  shrew  her  eie. 

Jangelyng  in  chirche  among  hem  is  not  usld, 
To  telle  alle  her  howswyfry  of  the  weke  byfore ; 
And  also  her  husbondis  slialle  not  be  accadd. 
Now  crokyd  and  crabbed  they  bene  ever  more ; 
And  suchc  thyngges  lo !  they  can  kepe  no  store. 
They  bene  as   close  and  covert  as  the  horn  of 

Gabriclle. 
That  wylle  not  be  herd  but  from  hevyn  to  helle. 

From  Dick  and  Sal^  a  modem  poem  in  the 
Kentish  dialect. 
Ya  sec,  when  Middlemas  come  roun, 

I  thought  dat  Sal  and  I 
Ud  go  to  Canterbury  town. 

To  see  what  we  cud  buy. 
Fer  wlicn  I  liv'd  at  Challock  Leys, 

Our  Secont-man  had  been  : 
An  wonce,  when  we  was  carrin  i>eas. 

He  told  me  what  he'd  sin. 

He  said  dare  was  a  teejus  Air, 

Dat  lasted  for  a  wick ; 
An  all  de  ploughmen  dat  went  dare, 

Must  car  dair  shining  stick. 

An  how  dat  dare  was  nable  rigs. 

Ap  Merriander's Jokes: 
Snufi-boxes,  shows,  an  whirligigs, 

Aa  bouged  alghti  a  folks. 
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But  what  queer'i!  Aie,  he  sed  'twas  kep 

All  roun  about  de  church  { 
An  liow  dey  had  him  up  de  stept. 
An  left  him  in  de  lurch. 

At  last  he  got  into  de  street. 

An  den  he  lo»t  his  road  ; 
An  Bet  an  he  come  to  a  gate. 

Where  all  d^  soadgers  stood. 

Den  she  ketcht  fast  hold  av  his  han. 

For  she  was  rather  scar'd ; 
Tom  sed,  when  fust  he  see  'em  stan* 

He  thought  she'd  be  a-fared. 

LANCASHIRE. 
The  dialect  of  Lancashire  is  principally  knovi 
by  Collier's  Dialogue,  published  under  the  Him 
of  Tim  Bobbin.  A  glossary  of  the  fifteenth  ceo. 
tury,  written  in  Lancashire,  is  preserved  in  MS. 
Lansd.  560,  f.  45.  A  letter  in  the  Lancashire  | 
dialect  occurs  in  Braithwaite's  Two  Lancashire ; 
Lovers,  1640,  and  other  early  specimens  are 
given  in  Heywood's  Late  Lancashire  Witchei, 
4to.  1634,  and  Shadwell's  Lancashire  Witches, 
4to.  1682.  The  glossary  at  the  end  of  Tim 
Bobbin  is  imperfect  as  a  collection  for  the  county, 
and  I  have  been  chiefly  indebted  for  Lancashire 
words  to  my  father,  Thomas  Halliwell,  'E^. 
Brief  notes  have  also  been  received  from  the 
Rev.  L.  Jones,  George  Smeeton,  Esq.,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Hume,  G.  R.  Spencer,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  £. 
Proctor.  The  features  of  the  dialect  will  be 
seenfipom  the  following  specimens ;  o  and  on  are 
changed  into  a,  ea  into  o,  al  into  au,  g  into  i, 
long  0  into  oi^  and  d  final  into  t.  The  Saxon 
termination  en  is  retained,  but  generally  mute. 

(1)  Extract    from    Tim    Bobbin's    Dialogue 

between  7\tmmu8  and  Meary. 

M.  Odds-fish  I  boh  that  wur  breve.  I  wou'd  Td 
bin  eh  yore  Kele. 

T,  Whau  whau,  boh  theawst  hear.  Tt  wur  odm 
wey  too-to ;  heawe'er  1  geet  there  be  ause  o'cIoA, 
on  before  eh  ojip'nt  dur,  I  covett  Nip  wit'n  th* 
tf eawt,  ot  eh  droy  meh  nese  weh,  tiet  him  ue  heav 
I  stoarther.  Then  I  opp'nt  dur;  on  wfiot  tedtde 
dust  think,  boh  three  little  tyney  B«r.dyhewitsco(m 
weaughing  os  if  th'  little  ewals  wou'd  o  worrit  me, 
on  after  that  iwallut  me  whick !  Boh  presootly 
there  coom  o  fine  wuramon  ;  on  I  took  her  for  a  boo 
Justice,  hoor  so  meetyflne;  for  I  heard  Ruchou 
o'  Jack's  tell  meh  meastor,  that  hoo  Justices  awlus 
did  th'  mooBst  o'th'  wark :  Heawe'er,  I  axt  hortf 
Mr.  Justice  wur  o  whoam ;  hoo  cou'd  naw  opp'n  hor 
meawth  t*  sey  cigh,  or  now ;  boh  simpurt  on  sed  !■, 
(the  dickkons  iss  hur  on  him  too)  ^Sed  I,  I  wuddli'a 
tell  him  I'd  fene  speyk  to  him. 

(2)  A  Letter  printed  and  distributed  in  the 
procession  that  was  formed  at  Manchester  in 
commemoration  of  free  trade. 

Bury,  July  15th.  IMw 
To  itK  La  wan  Jhon  RnasBLz., — Well,  me 
Lawrd,  yoan  gctt'n  ui  last  up  to  th*  top  o*  th'bd- 
thur,  un  th'  hcemust  stave  asnt  brokk'n  wi  yo  rhli 
time  us  it  did  afore.  Wayst  see  i'  t'neaw  wethur  jo 
kun  keep  yurstonnin  ur  not;  awm  raytherfyertut 
yoan  find  it  slippy  un  noan  safe  footin  {  but,  hea«« 
Bumevvur,  thirn  nawt  like  thryin* 

But  wot'r  y  o  fur  doola  ?     Yo  ifmi  to  think  at  • 
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tut  dyd  o  thingi  wants  meedin,  un  yo  thinkn  reel, 
tor  they  don :— but  kon  yo  mannldge  um  ?  Yur  fust 
job  '11  be  a  twt^nn  s  uo  tho  It'll  be  o  aweet  subjek, 
Jtll  ha  sum  scawr  ttnlTobeawt  it.  But  seawr  ur  not 
yo  rouD  stick  likebreck,  un  not  let  that  cantin, 
leiwty  stuB  obeawt  ''slave^groon  un  frre-groon" 
stop  yo.  Bless  me  life,  men  !  Its  anoof  toglewon 
th'  bslly  wratch  to  yer  o  act  o  gnwnblins  uts  beyyin, 
unspinnin,  un  weyrinf  un  warin  slave-groon  kottn 
eitcb  day  o  thir  lives,  tawk  obeawt  thir  konshunsus 
not  lettlo  am  sweetn  thir  faybry  pie  fur  th*  ehilthur 
vi  o  bit  o  slaTe>groou  shugur.  It's  oa  humbug,  me 
Lawrd,  un  tell  um  aw  say  so.  Stick  yo  fast  to  the 
skame  o*  haviog  oa  th'  dewties  olike  t  but  yo  may 
•lip  eawt  thoos  twothrey  yer  ut  yore  fur  keepln  up  o 
diflerunce,  us  soon  us  ynn  o  mind.  We  kun  spare 
oro  wen  wer  bisiy. 

Sum  o  yur  skames  ur  weel  onoof:  but  th'  main 
thing  11  be  for  yo  to  ta  rare  to  spend  us  little  brass 
us  )o  kon,  un  gW  us  o  gud  thrade. 

Yoan  l^tn  Sur  Robbut  (yoa  knoan  he's  a  Berry 
muffun  we're  sharp  chaps) — aw  say  yoan  lettn  Sur 
Robbut  get  howd  o  yur  tools  and  wurtch  wl  um 
woD»t,  wi  not  beein  sharp  onooff.  He  made  o  gud 
hondhn  on  um,  too  uns  gettn  t'wijus  for  his  wark, 
tho'  t'skaroe  wuryoars,  un  iv  yo  dunnut  mind  he'll 
do  t'samc  ogen.  He'll  let  yo  get  th'  patthurns  reddy, 
sod  make  t^estins,  un  t'bowts,  un  t'skrews,  un 
»itchn:  but  he'll  put  fmoshecn  togethur,  un  dray 
th'  wage  ut  th*  Sethurde  nect.  Iv  yo  annul  yur  een 
obeawt  yo. 

Dunnot  be  fyert,  mon,  but  rap  eawt  wl  awt  uts 
fttt,  un  us  Berry  foke  '11  elp  yo  us  ard  as  we  kon. 
Wsyn  helpt  Kobdin,  un  wayn  elp  yo,  If  yoan  set 
obeawt  yur  wark  gradely. 

Wayre  havvin  o  greyt  stur  to  day  heer  for  us 
wurtchin  foke,  un  wayrc  to  have  doance  o  Muuday 
nret.  Aw  nobbut  wush  ut  yo  k'd  kum  deawn  un 
sec  us — yoad  see  sitch  o  seet  un  yer  sitch  shcawtin 
yos  ne'er  seed  nur  i  yor  life.  They  konnnt  sheawt 
i  Lunnon— its  nobbot  gradely  butthermilk  un  por- 
litch  Lankeshur  lada  ut  kun  sheawt  woth  koin 
ihfswtin. 

But  yo  man  ne^er  heed,  Lawrd  John.  Dunnot 
be  fy«rt,  us  aw  sed  ofore,  but  ston  up  for  wots  reet, 
on  iv  t' parlyment  winnit  let  yo  ha  yer  oan  rode, 
kum  eawt,  un  let  t'  gangway  kawves  thry  how  thay 
iLun  seawk  t'  public  pap. 

Awm  noan  yuat  to  ritln,  un  aw  feel  tyert,  so  aw 
nun  lycY  awt  moor  ut  aw  av  to  say  tell  mo  honst's 
restut  itseL     So  aw  remain,  me  Lawrd, 
Yours  for  evvur^ 

BURY  MUFF. 

(3)  ji  Laneashire  Ballad. 

Vow,  aw  me  god  gentles,  an  yau  won  tarry, 

lie  tel  how  Gilbert  Scott  soudn's  mare  Berry. 

He  loudn's  mare  Berry  at  Warikin  fair ; 

When  heel  be  pade,  hee  knows  not,  ere  or  nere. 

Soot  as  hee  ceom  whoom,  an  toud  his  wife  Grace, 

Hon  up  wi  th'  kippo,  an  swat  him  ore  th'  face  s 

Hoo  pfckdt  him  oth'  hilloc,  wl  sick  a  thwack, 

Thathoo  had  whel  nl  abrokken  his  back. 

Thou  hooer,  quo  bee,  wo*t  but  lemme  rise, 

lie  gi  thee  auth'  leet,  wench,  that  irome  lies. 

Thou  ndgit,  quo  hoo,  but  wher  dus  hee  dwel  ? 

Bclakin,  quo  hee,  but  I  oonnan  tel. 

1  tuck  him  to  be  sum  gud  greslmon's  son ; 

He  ipent  too  pcnse  on  mee  when  hee  had  doon. 

He  gin  mee  a  hinch'n  o  denty  snig  py, 

Ao  shaukdt  mee  bith'  haundt  roost  lovingly. 

Then  Graee,  hoo  prompdt  hur,  so  neeat  an  so    ne. 

To  WaTkin  boo  wentf  o  Wouday  betime. 


An  theer  too,  hoo  stade  ful  five  mark  It  days. 

Til  th'  mon,  wi  th'  mare,  were  coom  to  Raunley 

Shaw's. 
As  Grace  was  restin  won  day  in  hur  rowm, 
Hoo  spydt  th'  mon  a  ridin  o  th'  mare  down  the  town. 
Bounce  gus  hur  hart,  an  hoo  wer  to  glopen 
That  out  o  th'  windo  hoo'd  like  fort  lopcn. 
Hoo  staumpdt,  an  hoo  star'dt,  an  dowu  stairs  hoo 

run, 
Wi'  th'  hat  under  th'  arm,  an  windt  welly  gon. 
Hur  hed-gearflew  off.  an  so  did  hur  snowd, 
Hoo  sUumpdt,  an  hoo  star'dt,  as  an  hoo'd  been 

wood. 
To  Raunley's  hoo  hy'd,  an  hoo  hove  up  th'  laUh, 
Afore  th'  mon  had  teed  th'  mare  welly  too  th'  cratch. 
Me  gud  mon,  quo  hoo.  ftrend,  hee  greets  yau  merry. 
An  desires  yauM  send  him  money  for  Berry. 
Ay,  money,  quo  hee,  that  I  connan  spare : 
Belakin,  quo  hoo,  but  then  He  ha  th'  mare. 
Hoo  poodt,  an  hoo  thromperdt  him,  shaum'i  ht 

seen; 
Thou  hangmon,  quo  hoo.  He  poo  out  thin  een  x 
He  mak  thee  a  sompan,  baud  thee  a  groat 
He  oth'r  ha'  th'  money,  or  poo  out  the  throat ; 
'Tween  them  they  made  such  a  wearison  din. 
That  for  t'  intreat  them,  Raunly  Shaw  coom  in, 
Coom,  fy.  fy,  naunt  Grace,  coom,  fy,  an  a  doon ; 
What,  deel,  ar  yau  monkeen,  or  ar  yau  woon  t 
Belakin,  quo  hee,  yau  lane  so  hard  on— 
I  think  now  that  th*  woman  has  quite  spoildt  th 

mon. 
Coom,  fy,  fy,  naunt  Grace,  coom,  fy,  an  a  doon ; 
Yaust  ha'  th'  marc,  or  th'  money,  whether  yau  won 
So  Grace  got  th'  money,  an  whoomwardt  hoo's  gon, 
Hoo  keeps  it  aw,  an  gees  Gilbert  Scott  non. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 
The  dialect  of  this  county  has  been  entirely 
neglected,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  brief 
remarks  in  Macaulay's  History  of  Claybrook, 
1791 ;  bat  it  deserves  a  careful  study.  A  valu- 
able glossary  of  Leicestershire  words  was  given 
me  by  Mr.  John  Gibson,  but  too  late  to  be  used 
in  the  early  part  of  the  work. 

The  dialect  of  the  common  people,  though  broad, 
is  sufllciently  plain  and  intelligible.  They  have  a 
strong  propensity  to  aspirate  their  words;  the  letter 
h  comes  in  almost  on  every  occasion  where  it  ought 
not,  and  is  as  frequently  omitted  where  it  ought  to 
come  in.  The  words  /Ine,  mine,  and  such  like,  aie 
pronounced  as  if  they  were  spelt /(ilne,mo<ne;  piatte^ 
face,  Ac.  as  if  chey  were  spelt  plface,  ftaces  and  in 
the  plural  sometimes  you  hear  pleneen ;  eloeen  for 
eloeet  s  and  many  other  words  in  the  same  style  of 
Saxon  termination.  The  words  there  and  where 
are  generally  pronounced  thus,  theer*t,  toheerej  the 
words  mercy t  deeerve^  ice,  thus,  nKwcy^  itesarve,  Tho 
following  peculiarities  of  pronunciation  are  likewise 
observable :  uz,  strongly  aspirated,  for  ««,  war  for 
was,  meed  for  fiiaici,  fitither  for  father,  e'eiy  for  everf/- 
brig  for  bridge,  thurrough  for  JUrrow,  hawf  for  hair, 
OLtt-rit  for  rut,  mal^fdetory  far  manufdetorjf^  inat\ 
tiaus  for  mt*siout. 

Maeaultt/i  Ciaabrook,  1791,  pp.  1S8-& 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

The  river  Witham  may  be  considered  with 

tolerable  accuracy  the  boundary  line  between 

the   Northern  and  Southern  dialects  of    th« 

county,  which  differ  considerably  fron    each 
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9ther ;  the  former  being  more  nearly  allied  to 
that  of  Yorkshire,  the  latter  to  the  speech  of 
East  AngUa,  but  neither  are  nearly  so  broad  as 
the  more  Northern  dialects.  Many  singalar 
phrases  are  in  use.  They  say.  Very  not  well, 
I  used  to  could,  You  shouldn't  have  ought,  &c. 
The  Lincolnshire  words  were  partially  collected 
by  Skinner  in  the  seventeenth  century,  but  no 
regular  glossary  has  yet  appeared.  This  defi- 
ciency, however,  as  far  as  the  present  work  is 
concerned,  has  been  amply  supplied  by  as  many 
as  nineteen  long  communications,  each  forming 
a  small  glossary  by  itself,  and  of  peculiar  value, 
from  the  Rev.  James  Adcock  of  Lincoln,  to 
whom  I  beg  to  return  my  best  acknowledg- 
ments. I  have  also  to  acknowledge  assistance 
from  Sir  E.  F.  Bromhead,  Dart.,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Oliver,  Robert  Goodacro,  Esq.,  T.  R.  Jackson, 
Esq.,  Mr.  E.  Johnson,  and  papers  kindly  inserted 
At  my  suggestion  in  the  Lincoln  Standard. 

(1)  Extract  from  MS.  Dighy  86,  written  in 

Uncobuhire,  temp.  Edw.  I. 

Nijtlngale,  thou  havest  wrong, 
Woic  thou  me  senden  of  this  lond* 

For  Ich  holde  with  the  rijtte ; 
I  tnke  witneue  of  sire  Wawain, 
ThAt  Jheiu  CrUt  jaf  mijt  and  main. 

And  strengthe  for  to  fijtte. 

So  wide  so  lie  hevede  i-gon, 
Trewe  ne  foumle  lie  nevere  non 

Bi  daye  ne  bl  ni3tte. 
Fowel,  for  thi  false  mouth. 
Thi  sawe  >hal  ben  wide  couth, 

I  rede  the  fle  with  mlitte. 

Ich  habbe  leve  to  ben  here. 
In  orchard  and  In  erbere, 

Mine  aonges  for  to  singe ; 
Herd!  nevere  bi  no  levedi. 
Bote  hendlnese  and  curteysi. 

And  joye  hy  gunnen  me  bringe. 

Of  muchele  murthe  hy  lelleth  me. 
Fere,  also  I  telle  the, 

Hy  llvethln  longinginge. 
Fowel.  thou  sltest  on  hasel  bou. 
Thou  lastest  hem,  thou  harest  wou, 

Thi  word  shal  wide  springe. 

HItsprlngcth  wide,  welichwoc, 
Hou  tel  hit  him  that  hit  not. 

This  sawes  ne  beth  nout  newe ; 
Fowel,  herkne  to  mi  sawe, 
Ich  wile  the  telle  of  here  lawe, 

Thounekepett  nout  hem,  I  knowe. 

Thenk  on  Constantines  quene. 
Foul  wel  hire  semede  fow  and  grene, 

Hou  sore  hit  son  hire  rewe : 
Hoe  fedde  a  crupel  In  hire  bour, 
And  helede  him  with  covertour, 

Loke  wai  wlmmen  ben  trewe.     IMIq,  Jntiq, 

(2)  From  "  Neddy  and  Sally ;  a  Una^tuHire 

tale**  by  John  Brown,  12mo.  n. d. 

Cum,  Sail,  Us  time  we  started  bow 
Yon's  Fanner  Haycock's  lasses  f  eadv 

And  maister  says  he'll  feed  the  cow, 
He  didn't  say  ao,— did  he  Neddy 
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Yets,  that  he  did,  so  make  thee  haitt. 
And  git  thee  sen  made  smart  and  prcttf » 

We  yaller  ribbon  round  the  waist. 

The  same  as  oud  Squire  Lowden's  Kitty* 

And  I'll  go  fetch  my  sister  Bess, 
I'm  sartin  sure  she's  up  and  ready. 

Come  gie's  a  bus,  thou  can't  do  less. 
Says  Sally,  No,  thou  musn't,  Neddy. 

See,  yonder's  Bess  a  cummin  cross 
The  fields,  we  lots  o*  lads  and  lasses^ 

AU  halm  be  halm,  and  brother  Joss 
A  shouting  to  the  folks  as  posses. 

Odds  dickens.  Sail,  we'll  hev  a  spree, 
Me  heart's  as  light  as  ony  feather. 

There's  not  a  chap  dost  russel  me. 
Not  all  the  town's  chaps  put  together. 

MIDDLESEX. 
The  metropolitan  county  presents  little  in  its 
dialect  worthy  of  remark,  being  for  the  most 
part  merely  a  coarse  pronunciation  of  London 
slang  and  vulgarity.  The  language  of  the  lower 
orders  of  the  metropolis  is  pictured  very  faith- 
fully  in  the  works  of  Mr.  Dickens.  The  inter- 
change of  V  and  ir  is  a  leading  characteristic. 
Some  of  the  old  cant  words,  mixed  with  nume- 
rous ones  of  late  formation,  are  to  be  traced  in 
the  London  slang. 

The  Thimble  Ai^. 
"  Now,  then,  my  Jolly  S}ioitBmen  I  I've  got 
more  money  than  the  parson  of  the  parish.  Those 
as  don't  play  can't  vin,  and  those  as  are  here  hamt 
there !  I'd  hold  any  on  you,  from  a  tanner  to  a 
sovereign,  or  ten,  as  you  don't  tell  which  thimble 
the  pea  is  under."  «  It's  there,  sir."  *•  I  barr  tell- 
ings." "I'll  go  it  again."  •*  Vat  you  don't  tee 
don't  look  at,  and  vat  you  do  see  don't  tell.  lU 
hould  you  a  soveren,  sir,  you  don't  tell  me  vitch 
thimble  the  pea  Is  under."  «•  Lay  him,  sir,  (io  a 
whisper) ;  It's  under  the  mlddle'un.  I'll  go  you 
halves.**  •'  Lay  him  another ;  that's  right."  «•  Trn 
blow'd  but  we've  lost ;  who'd  a  thought  it  ?"  Smack 
goes  the  flat's  hat  over  his  eyes ;  exit  the  confederates 
with  a  loud  laugh. 

NORFOLK. 
«The  most  general  and  pervading  charac- 
teristic of  our  pronunciation,"  observes  Mr. 
Forby,  "  is  a  narrowness  and  tenuity,  precisely 
the  reverse  of  the  round,  sonorous,  moath-filiing 
tones  of  Northern  English.  The  broad  and  open 
sounds  of  vowels,  the  rich  and  ftdl  tones  of 
diphthongs,  are  generally  thns  reduced."  The 
same  writer  enters  very  miniitely  into  the  sub- 
ject of  the  peculiarities  of  this  dialect,  and  his 
glossary  of  East  Angliar  words,  2  vols.  8vo. 
1830,  is  the  most  complete  pttbUcation  of  the 
kind.  A  brief  list  of  Norfolk  words  is  given  in 
Brown's  Certain  Miscellany  Tracts,  Svo.  1684. 
p.  146.  A  glossary  of  the  provincialisms  of  the 
same  county  occurs  in  Marshall's  Rural  Bcononiy 
of  Norfolk,  1 787,  and  observations  on  the  dialect 
in  Erratics  by  a  Sailor,  1809.  In  addition  to 
these,  I  have  had  the  advantage  of  using  com- 
munications from  the  Rev.  George  Munford,  the 
Very  Rev.  F.  C  Husenbetb,  Mrs.  Robins,  and 
Goddard  Johnson,  Esq, 
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A  Tocabulanr  of  the  fifteenth  century,  written 
in  Norfolk,  is  preserved  in  MS.  Addit.  12195, 
l)ut  the  Promptorium  Parvulonim  is  a  much 
11  ore  faluable  and  extensive  repository  of  early 
Norfolk  words.  A  MS.  of  Capgrave's  Life  of 
St.  Katberine  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  MS. 
Ra%«l.  Poet.  118,  was  written  in  this  county.  It 
vvould  appear  from  the  following  passage  that 
Norfolk  was,  in  early  times,  one  of  the  least  re- 
fined parts  of  the  island : 

I  wendp  riflynge  were  rcstitucion.  quod  he, 

For  I  lemed  nevere  rede  on  boke ; 

And  I  kan  no  Frenishe>  In  feith. 

But  of  the  fertheste  cnde  of  Northfolk. 

Fiert  Ptoughman,  ed.  Wright,  p.  91. 

(1)  Old  Meantres  of  Weight. 

From  MS.  Cotton,  Claudius  E.  Till.  fol.  8,  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  written  at  Norwich. 

Sex  waxpunde  makiet  .J.  ledpound.  .x!j.  led- 
punde  .).  fotroel.  .xxiiij.  fotmel  .j.  fothir  of  BrU- 
u>uwe,  >-s  haved  .cc.  and  .xxviijti.  wexpound. 

Sex  waxpunde  makiet  .J.  leedpound.  .xvlij.  leed- 
pund  4.  Iced  bole,  jcviij.  leed  boles.  J.  fothir  of  the 
Northleondei,  ys  haat  .xe.  and  .xliij.  leed  punde, 
that  beeth  .xlx.  hundryd  and  foure  and  fourti  wex- 

punde,   and  ys  avet  more  bi  six  and leed 

punde,  that  beeth  to  hundred  and  sextene  wexpunde. 

Serene  waxpund  makiet  onlcve  ponde  one  waye, 
tvelf  weym  on  fothir,  this  avrit  two  thousand  and 
.ix.  Kore  and  foure  wexpund,  that  beeth  thre  hun- 
dryd and  twelfve  leedpound,  this  his  more  than  that 
of  the  Norethland  be  foure  and  thrliti  more  of  leed- 
poundes,  that  beeth  foure  and  twenti  lasse. 

(2)  Norfolk  Degrees  qf  Compariaon. 

piititive.     Comparative,  Smpetlatipt* 

Liuie     •    Less      .     .  Least 

Lesser  •    •  Letseat. 

Lcsserer    .  Lessercat. 

Lcsaerer  still  Lcsscst  of  all. 

Littler .    •  Littlest. 

Tiny     .     Tinier .    •  Tiniest. 

Titty    .     Tlttier       •  Tlttiest. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
A  midland  dialect,  less  broad  and  not  so 
similar  to  the  Northern  as  Warwickshire.  I  have 
to  acknowledge  communications  on  the  dialect 
of  this  county  from  the  Rev.  J.  B.  P.  Dennis, 
and  Charles  Yoang,  Esq. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 
Northumberland  has  a  dialect  the  most  broad 
of  all  the  English  counties,  nearly  approaching 
the  Scotch,  the  broadest  of  all  English  dialects. 
The  Scottish  bur  is  heard  in  this  county  and  in 
the  North  of  Durham.    A  large  number  of  spe- 
'*mens  of  the  dialect  have  been  published,  and 
the  provincial  words  have  been  collected  by  Mr. 
Brockett,  but  no  extensive  glossary  of  words 
peculiar  to  the  county  has  been  published  sepa- 
rately.   A  short  list,  however,  is  given  in  Ray's 
iDgiish  Words,  ed.  1691 ;  and  others,  recently 
toUected,  were  sent  me  by  George  B.  Richardson, 
Esq.  and  the  Rev.  R.  Douglas.    An  early  sped- 
men  of  the  Northumberland  dialect  occurs  in 
HdleiB'a  Dialogue,  1564,  reprinted  in  Waldron's 
totes  to  the  S«d  Shepherd,  p.  187. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 

Formerly  belonged  in  dialect  to  the  Northern 
division,  but  may  now,  I  believe,  be  included  in 
the  Midland.  I  speak,  however,  with  uncer- 
tainty, no  work  on  the  Nottinghamshire  diaLcft 
having  yet  appeared. 

From  a  Treatise  on  the  Fistula  in  ano,  by  Johw 
Ardemet  of  Newark, 

Johan  Arderne  fro  the  first  pestdence  that  was  in 
the  yere  of  our  Lord  1349,  duelled  In  Newerke  io  »^ 
Mothighamsehire  unto  the  yere  of  our  Lorde  1370, 
and  ther  I  heled  many  men  of  fistula  in  ano ;  ol 
which  the  first  was  Sir  Adam  Everyngham  of  LaxtoQ 
in  the  Clay  byside  Tukkesford,  whiche  Sir  Adam 
for  sothe  was  in  Gascone  with  Sir  Henry  that  tymp 
named  herle  of  Derby,  and  after  was  made  Duke  ol 
Lancastre,  a  noble  and  worthy  lord.  The  forsaid 
Sir  Adam  forsoth  suflterend  fittutam  in  ano,  made  for 
to  aske  counsell  at  alle  the  leches  and  oorurgiens  that 
he  myght  fynd  in  Gascone,  at  Burdeux,  at  Brig- 
gerac,  Tolows,  and  Neyybon,  and  Peyters,and  many 
other  places,  and  alle  forsoke  hym  for  uncurable ; 
whiche  y-se  and  y-herde,  the  forsaid  Adam  hastied 
for  to  tome  home  to  his  contree.  and  when  he  come 
home  he  did  of  al  his  knyghtly  dothmgt,  and  cladde 
moumyng  clothes  in  puriwse  of  abydyng  disaolvyng 
or  lesyng  of  his  body  beyng  nyj  to  hym.  At  the  laste 
I  forsaid  Johan  Arderne  y-so5t.  and  covenant  y-made, 
rome  to  hyme  and  did  my  cure  to  hym,  and,  our 
Lorde  beyng  mene,  I  heled  hyme  pcrfitely  within 
halfe  a  yere,  and  afterward  hole  and  sound  he  ledde 
a  glad  life  30  yere  and  more.  For  whiche  cure  I  gate 
myche  honour  and  lovyng  thurj  alle  Vnglond :  and 
the  forsaid  Duke  of  Lancastre  and  many  other  gen- 
tiles wondred  therof.  Afte[r]ward  I  cured  Hugun 
Derlyng  of  Fowlck  of  Balne  by  Snaythe.  Afterward 
I  cured  Johan  Schefeld  of  Rightwclle  aside  TeklUe. 

JIS.  Sloane  563,  f.  124. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

The  provincial  speech  of  this  county  has  none 
of  the  marked  features  of  the  Western  dialect, 
although  many  of  the  Gloucestershire  and  Wilt, 
shire  words  are  in  use.  The  Oxfordshire  dialect 
may  be  described  as  rather  broad,  and  at  the 
same  time  sharp,  with  a  tendency  to  contrac- 
tion. Us  is  used  instead  of  /,  as  in  some  other 
counties.  There  are  not  a  large  number  of 
words  quite  peculiar  to  the  county,  and  no  glos- 
sary has  yet  been  published.  Kennett  has  pre- 
served many  now  obsolete,  and  I  am  indebted 
for  several  to  Mr.  A.  Chapman,  and  Francis 
Francillon,  Esq.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
Oxfordshire  dialect  was  broad  Western.  In 
Scogin's  Jests,  we  have  an  Oxfordshire  rustic 
introduced,  saying  ich  for  I,  dis  for  this,  vag  lor 
fay,  chill  for  I  will,  vor  for  for,  &c. 

RUTLANDSHIRE. 

The  dialect  of  Rutlandshire  possesses  few,  if 
any,  features  not  to  be  found  iu  the  adjoining 
counties.  It  would  appear  to  be  most  similar  to 
that  of  Leicestershire,  judging  &om  a  communi- 
cation on  the  subject  fircra  the  Rev.  A*  SL 
Atchescn. 
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SHROPSHIRE. 
In  the  modem  dialect  of  this  county,  a  is  fre- 
quently changed  into  oore;e  into  9,  co into  gu ; 
d  final  is  often  suppressed  or  commuted  into  t  in 
the  present  tense ;  e  is  sometimes  lengthened  at 
the  commencement  of  a  word,  as  eend,  end,  and 
it  is  frequently  changed  into  a  ;  ^is  often  omitted 
before  h;  the  h  is  almost  invariably  wrongly 
4sed,  omitted  where  it  should  be  pronounced, 
and  pronounced  where  it  should  be  omitted ;  t 
IS  changed  into  ei  or  e;  I  into  to/  o  is  generally 
lengthened ;  r  when  followed  by  «  is  often  drop- 
ped, the  8  in  such  cases  being  doubled ;  t  is  en- 
tirely dropped  in  many  words  where  it  precedes 
t,  and  is  superseded  by  e,  especially  if  there  be 
any  plurality  :  y  is  prefixed  to  a  yast  number  of 
words  which  commence  with  the  aspirate,  and  is 
substituted  for  it.  See  further  observations  in 
Mr.  Hartshome's  Shropshire  glossary  appended 
to  his  Salopia  Antiqua,  8vo.  1841,  from  which 
the  above  notices  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
dialect  have  been  taken.  To  this  work  I  have 
been  chiefly  indebted  for  Shropshire  words,  but 
many  unknown  to  Mr.  Hartshome  have  been 
derived  from  Llhuyd's  MS.  additions  to  Ray,  a 
MS.  glossary  compiled  about  1780,  and  from 
communications  of  the  Rev.  L.  Darwall  and 
Thomas  Wright,  Esq. 

A  translation  of  the  Pars  Oculi  in  English 
Terse,  made  by  John  Mirkes,  a  canon  of  Lille- 
shul,  in  Shropshire,  is  preserved  in  MS.  Cotton. 
Claud.  A.  ii.  and  MS.  Douce  60,  103,  manuscripts 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  poem  commences 
as  follows : 

Ood  teyth  hynuelf ,  as  wrytcn  we  fynde* 

That  whenne  the  blynde  ledeth  the  blynde. 

Into  the  dyche  they  fallen  boo. 

For  they  ne  len  where  by  to  go. 

MS,  Cott.  aaud.  A.  il.  f.  1S7. 

God  seith  himtelf,  as  writen  y  fynde. 

That  whan  the  blynde  ledeth  the  blynde. 

Into  the  diche  they  falleth  bo. 

For  they  ne  teen  howe  they  go. 

US.  Douf  00,  f.  147. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  dialect  of  a 
MS.  Is  not  necessarily  that  used  by  the  author 
himself.  It  oftener  depended  on  the  scribe. 
We  have  copies  of  Hampole's  Prick  of  Conscience 
written  in  nearly  every  dialect. 

The  poems  of  John  Audelay,  a  monk  of 
Haghmon,  who  wrote  about  1460,   afford  a 
faithful  specimen  of  the  Shropshire  dialect  of 
that  period.    A  small  volume  of  his  poetry  was 
lirinted  by  the  Percy  Society,  Bvo.  1844 : 
As  I  lay  seke  in  my  langure. 
In  an  abbay  here  be  West, 
Thisboke  I  made  with  gret  dolour, 

When  I  myjt  not  slep  ne  have  no  rest ; 
Oflt  with  ray  prayers  1  me  blest. 
And  sayd  hyld  to  heven  kyng. 
I  knowUche,  Loid.  hit  is  the  best 

MffkeU  to  take  thi  vesetynA, 
Bills  wot  I  wll  that  I  were  lome 
Of  al  lordis  be  he  hlett ! 
Fore  al  that  je  done  is  fore  the  beet, 
1  ore  in  thi  defawto  was  never  moo  lost^ 
That  is  here  of  women  borne. 


Hervcl  5e  not  of  this  makyng 

Fore  I  me  excuse,  hit  is  not  I ; 
This  was  the  Hol^  Gost  wercheng. 

That  sayd  these  wordlsso  faythfuUyi 
Fore  I  quoth  never  bot  hye  foly, 

God  hath  me  chastyst  fore  my  levyag  I 
I  thong  my  God  my  grace  treuly  ^ 

Fore  his  gracious  vesityng. 
Beware,  serls,  I  joue  pray. 

Fore  I  mad  this  with  good  entent. 

In  the  reverens  of  God  omnipotent ; 

Prays  fore  me  that  beth  present. 
My  name  is  Jon  the  blynd  Awdlay. 

The  similarities  between  the  dialect  of  Aude- 
la/s  poems  and  that  of  modern  Shropshire  are 
not  very  easily  perceptible.  The  tendency  to 
turn  0  into  a,  and  to  drop  the  A,  may  be  recog. 
nized,  as  aldioT  hold,  &c.  /  is  still  tamed  into 
e,  which  may  be  reg^arded  as  one  of  Audeh/s 
dialectical  peculiarities,  especially  in  the  prefixes 
to  the  verbs ;  but  the  ch  for  sh  or  «cA,  so  com- 
mon  in  Audelay,  does  not  appear  to  be  still 
current.  There  is  much  uncertainty  in  reason. 
ing  on  the  early  provincial  dialects  from  a  8ing> 
specimen,  ovring  to  the  wide  difference  between 
the  broad  and  the  more  polished  spedroens  of 
the  language  of  the  same  county ;  and  Audelsy'i 
poems  can  be  by  no  means  considered  as  affording 
an  example  of  the  broadest  and  purest  early  Salo- 
pian dialect. 

SOMERSETSHIRE: 

The  Parret  divides  the  two  varieties  of  the 
dialects  of  Somersetshire,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
West  of  that  river  using  the  Devonshire  lan- 
guage, the  difference  being  readily  recognized  br 
the  broad  iae  for  I,  er  for  he,  and  the  terminativo 
th  to  the  third  person  singular  of  the  present 
tense  of  the  indicative  mood.  The  Somersetshire 
dialect  changes  th  into  <f,  t  into  x^  f  into  v,  in- 
verts the  order  of  many  of  the  consonants,  and 
adds  y  to  the  infinitive  of  verbs.  It  also  turns 
many  monosyUables  into  words  of  two  syllable^, 
as  ay«r,  air,  booHth,  both,  fayer,  fair,  m'«-,  fire, 
stayers,  stairs,  shower,  sure,  &c.  See  Jennings' 
Observations  on  some  of  the  Dialects  in  the  West 
of  England,  1825,  p.  7. 

A  singuhirly  valuable  glossary  of  Somerset, 
shire  words  was  placed  in  my  hands  at  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  present  undertaking  by  Heniy 
Norris,  Esq.,  of  South  Petherton.  It  was  com- 
piled  about  fifty  years  since  by  Mr.  Norris's 
father,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  late  Mr.  Boucher, 
and  Mr.  Norris  has  continually  enriched  it  with 
additions  collected  by  himself.  To  this  I  am 
indebted  for  several  hundred  words  which 
would  otherwise  have  escaped  me ;  and  many 
others  have  been  derived  from  lists  formed  by 
my  brother,  the  Rev.  Thomas  -  dwell,  of 
VVrington,  Thomas  Elliott,  Esq..  Viss  EUzabeth 
Carew,  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Bingham,  Mr.  Elijah 
Tucker,  and  Mr.  Kemp. 

Numerous  examples  of  the  Somersetshire 
dialect  are  to  be  found  in  old  plays,  in  which 
country  characters  are  frequently  iatvoduced, 
and  in  other  early  works.  It  should,  however, 
be  remarked  that  many  writen  havo  luihest- 
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tatiBgly  assigned  early  specimens,  containing 
the  prevailing  marks  of  Western  dialect,  to  this 
county,  when  the  style  might  be  referred  to 
many  others  in  the  South  and  West  of  England ; 
and  on  this  account  I  have  omitted  a  list  of 
pieces  stated  by  Yarious  authors  to  be  specimens 
of  Somersetshire  dialect.  We  have  already  seen 
that  though  the  essential  features  of  the  present 
West  country  dialect  may  be  found,  they  may 
possibW  snit  specimens  of  the  South,  Kent,  or 
even  Essex  dialects,  in  the  state  the  latter  ex- 
isted two  or  three  centuries  ago. 

(1)  The  Peatani  in  London,  from  a  work  qfthe 

teventeenth  century. 

Out  TauntoD-den  U  a  dnngeoo. 

And  yrmith  cham  glad  cham  here ; 
This  vamou*  sittj  of  Lungeon 

Ii  worth  all  Zomerset-Ehcre ; 
Id  wagons,  in  carts,  and  in  coaches, 

Che  nerer  did  yet  see  more  horse. 
The  wenches  do  shine  like  rocbes. 

And  as  proud  as  my  father*  Tore  hone. 

Fair/Mif*  Lard  Ma^ora*  PagtatOt,  U.S17. 

(2)  Jokn*»  account  of  hig  Trip  to  Briatol,  on  the 

occ€uion  of  Prinee  Alberfe  wit,  to  hit 
Unde  Ben,  1843. 

Nuck  I  did  ever  I  tell  thee  o'  my  Briiter  trip, 
Ta  lee  Pumee  Albert  an*  tha  gurt  iva  ship  ? 
How  Meary  goo'd  wl'  me  (thee's  know  Meary  mi  wife) 
An'  how  I  got  Trighten'd  maust  out  o'  mi  life  ? 

Nif  us  niver  dld'n.  'ch  'eel  tell  thee  o*t  now ; 
An'  be  drat  if  tid'n  true  iv'ry  word,  I  da  vow ! 
Vor  If  easter  an'  Miss  war  bwoth  o*  m  along ; 
Any  one  o  'm  ool  tell  thee  nlf  us  da  say  wrong. 

Wc  goo'd  to  Burgeotcr  wl'  Joe's  liddle  'oss  ;— 
Thee's  know  thick  us  da  meanne,  tha  da  call'n  wold 

Boss: 
An*  a  trotted  in  Tine  style ;  an*  when  we  got  there. 
The  voke  was  sa  thick  that  'twas  Jiss  lik  a  vair. 

Wedid'o  goodroo  et,  but  goo'd  to  tha  station — 
There  war  gurt  ira  'osses  all  in  a  new  vashion ; 
An'  there  war  gurt  boxes  ta  'old  raoor'n  a  thousan*, 
Za  long  as  all  Petherton,  an'  aa  high  as  tha  houien. 

Ther  war  gennelmens'  sanrants  a-dressed  all  in  blue, 
AV  i*  rud-collar'd  quoats,  an'  a  lot  o'  cm  too ; 
An'  sll  o'  em  number 'd— vor  one  us  did  see 
War  mark'd  in  gurt  vJggers,  a  hunderd  an*  dree. 

Hem  war  nation  aveard  when  tha  russ  put  hem  in 
Ta  the  grut  ooden  box,  maust  sa  big's  a  corn  binn ; 
Thad  two  gurt  large  winders  wi'  'oles  vor  tha  glass ; 
Tha  lock'd  op  tha  doors,  an*  there  hem  war  vass. 

Hem  had'n  bin  there  more'n  a  roinnlt  or  loo, 
Vore  sambody  wussell'd,  an'  off  us  did  goo  I 
Hy  cya !  how  hem  vecl'd  I— what  a  way  vor  ta  ride  I 
Bern  dra'd  in  her  breath,  an*  hem  thought  hem'd  a 
died. 

Vore  ever  us  know'd  et  us  'oller'd  out  **  stap  1" 
Hem  opp'd  wi'  es  bond  an'  catch'd  wuld  o'  es  'at ; 
All  the  voke  laugh'd  at  hem,  an'  that  made  hem  mad ; 
Bat  thof  a'  aed  nothin,  hem  veel'd  cruel  bad. 

When  Tttsthem  look'dout,  hem  war  vrighten'd  still 

moor; 
Hem  tholt  'twar  tha  "  wuld  one"  a-draggln,  vor  sure ; 
Vor  narry  a  'oas,  nor  nothin  war  in  et : 
11  bftdnm'd  if  we  dld'n  goo  thirty  miles  in  a  minlt. 


Tha  eowsln  tha  veels  did  cock  up  their  tailsj 
An*  did  nm  vor  their  lives  roun*  tha  'edges  an'  raib  . 
Tha  'osaca  did  glowy,  an'  tha  sheep  glowlcd  too. 
An*  the  Jackasses  blared  out  "  ooh— eh— ooh  I" 

About  a  mile  off  hem  aeed  a  church-steeple. 
An*  in  less  'an  a  minnit  a  seed  all  the  people ; 
Us  war  glowing  right  at  'em  U  see  who  hem  cou'd  vind. 
But  avore  hem  cou'd  look,  tha  war  a  mile  behind. 

Thee'st  bin  to  a  vare  where  the  conjerers  ply 

••  PrUto  Jack  an'  begone !"  and  tha  things  vlee  awy ; 
Dash  my  wig  I  an'  if  'twad'n  the  same  wi'  tha  people, 
Wi'  the  wagglns  an'  'osses,  tha  church  an'  tha  steeple. 

Owaln  auver  abrudge,  athurta  gurt  river, 
Tha  dreyv'd  Jis  sa  hard  an'  sa  ventcrsom's  Iver ; 
An'  rummell'd  lik  thunder :  hem  thoft  to  be  ground 
AU  ta  pieces,  an'  smaah'd,  an'  murder'd,  an'drown'd. 

Oh  dear  I  my  poor  hed  I  when  us  think  o'etnow. 
How  iu  ever  got  auver't  hem  can't  tell  thee  'ow ; 
Mi  hed  did  whirdlely  all  roun'  and  roun' — 
Hem  cou'd'n  ston'  op,  nor  hem  cou'd'n  cit  down. 

When  us  got  in  ta  Brister— But  hem  wo'n't  teU 

the  now, 
(Vor  I  da  see  thee  art  ridgetty  now  vor  ta  goo) 
How  hem  seed  tha  Queen's  husbond  tlia  Pimcc,  an' 

hes  train ; 
How  tha  Pirnce  an'  tha  slilp  war  buoth  catch'd  la 

tha  rain. 

Uch  '1  tell'ee  tha  rest  o'et  sum  other  time, 

Vor  hem  promised  hem's  wife  hem'd  be  woam  f^am 

nines 
An'  now  tha  clock's  hattin  a  quarter  past  ten; 
Zo  gee  us  thl  bond,  an' good  night,  Nunde  Bsr  • 

(3)  Mr.  Guy  and  the  Eobbert. 

Mr.  Ouy  war  a  gennelman 

O*  Huntspill,  well  knawn 
At  a  grasler,  a  birch  one, 

Wi'  Ions  o'  his  awn. 
A  Aten  went  ta  Lunnun 

His  cattle  vor  Usill; 
All  tha  bosses  that  a  rawd 

Niver  minded  badge  or  hill. 
A  war  afeard  o*  naw  one ; 

A  niver  made  his  will. 
Like  wither  vawk,  avaura  went 

His  cattle  vor  u  sill. 
One  time  a'd  bin  ta  Lunnun 

An  sawld  is  cattle  well ; 
A  brought  awA  a  power  o'gawld. 

As  I've  a  hired  tell. 
As  late  at  night  a  rawd  along 

All  droo  a  unket  ood, 
A  ooman  rawse  vrom  off  tha  groun, 

An  right  avaur  en  stood. 
She  look'd  sa  pitis  Mr.  Guy 

At  once  his  host's  pace 
Supt  short,  a  wonderin  how,atnight« 

She  com'd  In  JItch  a  place. 
A  little  trunk  war  in  her  hon  s 

She  sim'd  vur  gwon  wi'  chile* 
She  ax'd  en  nif  a'd  Uke  er  up 

An  cor  er  a  veo  mile. 
Mr.  Guy,  a  man  o*  veelln 

Vor  a  ooman  in  distress,- 
Than  took  er  up  behind  en  ; 

A  cood'n  do  na  less. 
A  corr'd  er  trunk  avaur  eB« 

An  by  his  belt  o'leathcr 
A  bid  er  hawld  vast :  on  thA  ra«  d 

Athout  much  t&k.  to^jether 
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Not  Tur  thA  went  araur  ihe  gid 

A  whlaile  loud  an  long. 
Which  Mr.  Guy  thawt  very  ttrAnge  i 

Er  voice  too  lim'd  sa  strong  I 
She'd  lost  er  dog,  she  sed ;  an  than 

Another  whiale  blaw'd. 
That  ftortled  Mr.  Guy :— a  ttapt 

Hie  hoM  upon  tha  rawd. 
Goo  on,  led  ahe ;  bit  Mr.  Guy 

Zum  rig  beglnn'd  ta  fear : 
Vor  voices  rawae  upon  tha  wint^ 

An  sim'd  a  comln  near. 
Again  th&  rawd  along ;  again 

She  whiuled.     Mr.  Guy 
Whipt  out  hli  knife  an  cut  tha  belt» 

Than  push'd  er  off!— Vor  why  t 
Tha  ooman  he  took  up  behine- 

Begummers,  war  a  man  I 
Tha  rubbers  aaw  ad  lid  ther  plots 

Our  graiier  to  trepan. 
I  sholl  not  stap  ta  tell  what  sed 

Tha  man  in  ooman*s  clawae  ; 
Hit  he,  an  All  o'm  Jist  behine, 

War  what  you  mid  iuppawse« 
Th4  cu«t,  th&  f  waur,  tha  dreaten'd  too. 

An  &ter  Mr.  Guy 
ThA  gallop'd  411 ;  twar  nfver-tha^near  • 

His  boss  along  did  vly. 
Auver  downs,  droo  dales,  awA  a  went* 

'Twar  d&-light  nowamawst. 
Till  at  an  inn  a  stapt,  at  last, 

Ta  thenk  what  he'd  a  lost. 
A  lost  ?— why,  nothin— but  his  belt  I 

A  summet  moor  ad  galn'd : 
Thic  little  trunk  a  corr'd  aw4>^ 

Itgawld  g'lore  contain'd  ! 
Nif  Mr.  Guy  war  hirch  avaur, 

A  now  war  hlrchcr  still : 
Tha  plunder  o*  tha  highwAmrn 

His  collars  went  ta  vill. 
In  s&fety  Mr-  Guy  rawd  whim , 

A  Oten  tawld  thastorry. 
Ta  meet  wi'  jltch  a  rig  mysel 

I  shoud'n,  socc,  be  sorry. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Kennett  has  recorded  nunicious  Staffordshire 
provincialisms,  most  of  which  are  probably  now 
obsolete,  and  would  have  escaped  me  but  for  his 
valuable  collections.  A  valuable  MS.  glossary 
by  Mr.  Clive,  but  extending  no  further  than  B 
in  the  part  seen  by  me,  was  also  found  of  use, 
and  a  few  words  in  neither  of  these  MSS.  were 
given  me  by  Miss  L.  Marshall  and  Mr.  Edward 
T.  Gooch.  The  following  specimen  of  the  dia- 
lect, taken  from  Knight's  '  Quarterly  Magazine,' 
1 823,  will  sufficiently  exhibit  its  general  charac- 
ter. The  lengthening  of  the  vowel  i  appears 
verv  common.     In  the  collieries  surnames  are 

m 

very  frequently  confused.  It  constantly  hap- 
pens that  a  son  has  a  surname  very  different 
from  that  of  his  father.  Nicknames  are  very 
prevalent,  e.  g.  Old  Puff,  Nosey,  Bullyhed,  Loy- 
a-bed,  Old  Blackbird,  Stumpy,  Cowskin,  Spindle- 
thanks.  Cockeye,  Pigtail,  Yellow-belly,  &c. 

Dialect  of  the  Bilston  Folk. 

The  dialect  of  the  lower  order  here  has  frequently 
.^een  noticed,  as  welt  at  the  peculiar  countenance  of 
'^c  real  "  Bilston  folk.**   We  noticed  ourseWea  (up- 


on the  excursion)  tiie  following  t~"  Thee  ihata't,* 
for  ••  you  sh'a'nt ;"  *•  thee  eost'na,"  for  •*  you  caif t  f 
"  thee  host  aff,  surry ,  or  oil  moth  thoi  yed  fur  thee,* 
for  "take  yourself  away,  sirrsh,  or  I'll  crush  yon 
head i"  "  weear  bist  thee?"  for  «•  where  are  you 7" 
•'  in  a  casulty  wee  knk,*  for  <*by  chance;"  «1A 
**  due  bist,  thee  shonna  {**  **  you  are,  you  sha's't" 
A  young  woman  turned  round  to  address  a  nuQ 
child  crying  after  her  upon  the  threshold  of  the 
hovel,  as^she  went  off  towards  the  mine,  "  Ab,  be 
seised,  yung'un  if  thee  dosVr  Iwoo*  my  bod(,si«ctt 
as  thee  knoo-ast  moy  fee-as.**  Some  of  the  bctiv 
apparelled,  who  affect  a  superior  style,  nse  wor4 
which  they  please  to  term  «  dicksunary  wordi," 
such  as  **  earement,  convinclated,  abstimoniooi, 
timothy"  (for  limid).  One  female,  in  converuriao 
with  a  crony  at  the  **  truck-shop"  door,  spolie  of 
**  Sal  Johnson's  aspirating  her  moo's  mind  soo'i,  sod 
'roadating  his  temper,"  and  •■  I  never  seed  a  senti- 
ment o'  nothin'  bod  till  it  took  Turn  all  at  oncc't," 
(sentiment  here  used  for  symptom)  speaking  of  In- 
disposition.—FFondertog*  fjf  a  Pen  and  Pencil, 

Comfertation  between  a    StaffordMhire    Canal 
Boatmean  and  kit  W^e. 

Lad^,  Dun  yo  know  Soiden-mouth,  T^immy  > 

Gent.  Eees :  an*  a'  neation  good  feller  he  is  xem. 

iMdff,  A  desput  quoiet  mon  !  But  he  loves  s  lup 
o^  drink.     Dun  yo  know  his  wolf  ? 

Gent»  Know  her !  ay.  Mar's  the  very  devil  whea 
her  sperit's  up. 

Idut^,  Her  is.  Her  uses  that  mon  sheamful— 
her  rags  him  every  nect  of  Ker  loif. 

Gent.  Her  does.  Oive  known  her  come  into  the 
public  and  cull  him  all  the  neames  her  could  lay  her 
tongue  tew  afore  all  the  company.  Her  oughu  to 
stay  till  her**  got  him  i'the  boat,  and  then  her  mlt 
say  wha  her'd  a  moind.  But  her  taks  alter  her 
feyther. 

iMdjf,  Hew  was  her  feyther  ? 

Geiif.  Whoy,  singing  Jemmy. 

hadjf,  Oi  don't  think  as  how  Oi  ever  koow'd  slog- 
ing  Jemmy.     Was  he  ode  Soaker's  brother  t 

Genu  Eees,  he  was.  He  lived  a  top  o'  Hell  BodIe. 
He  was  the  wickedest,  swcarninst  mon  as  ever  I 
know'd.  I  should  think  as  how  he  was  the  wickedert 
mon  r  the  wold,  and  say  he  had  the  rheumatis  so 
bed. 


SUFFOLK. 

The  characterifltics  of  the  Suffolk  dialect  are 
in  all  essential  particulars  the  same  as  those  of 
the  Norfolk,  so  carefully  investigated  by  Mr. 
Forby.  The  natives  of  Suffolk  in  speaking  ele- 
vate and  depress  the  voice  in  a  very  remaiicable 
manner,  so  that  "  the  Suffolk  whine"  has  long^ 
been  proverbial.  The  natives  of  all  parts  of 
East  AngUa  generally  speak  in  a  kind  of  sing- 
song tone.  The  first  published  list  of  Suffolk 
words  is  given  in  Cullum's  History  of  Hawsted, 
1784,  but  no  regular  glossary  appeared  till  the 
publication  of  Major  Moor's  Suffolk  Words  and 
Phrases,  8vo.  1823,  a  very  valuable  collection  of 
provincialisms.  With  the  greatest  liberality. 
Major  Moor  kindly  placed  in  my  hands  his  b- 
terleaved  copy  of  this  work,  containing  copious 
and  important  additions  collected  by  him  during 
the  last  twenty  years ;  nor  have  I  been  less  for- 
tunate in  the  equally  liberal  loan  of  moat  vila* 
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able  ind  numeroiii  MS.  additions  to  Forby's 
East  Angiia.  collected  in  Suffolk  by  D.  E.  Davy, 
Esq.  Brief  lists  have  also  been  sent  by  Miis 
Agnes  Strickland  and  the  Rer.  S.  Charles. 

An  early  book  of  medical  receipts,  by  a  per- 
son who  practised  in  Suffolk  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  is  preserved  in  MS.  HarL  1735 ;  an 
English  poem,  written  at  Clare  in  1445,  is  in 
MS.  Addit.  11814 ;  and  Bokenhani's  Lives  of 
he  Saints  in  MS.  Arundel  327,  transcribed  in 
t447,  is  also  written  in  the  Suffolk  dialect. 

(1)  Extract firom  a  MS.  ofEngliih  poetry  qfthe 
fiftetuth  ceiUury,  wrUten  in  Suffolk,  in  the 
potsegtum  qf  W.  S.  ftteh,  Seq, 

Hctketh  now  forthcr  at  thli  rroma* 

How  this  sheperd  wolde  cone ; 

To  Abraham  the  tydyngui  comyo. 

The  prophetya  bit  undemonyn. 

That  U  Moytet  and  Jonas, 

Abacuc  and  Eliaa, 

Ant  ^anyell  and  Jeromie, 

And  Davyd  and  I-iaye, 

And  EUsenand  SamttcU, 

The!  aeyn  Goddyi  ootnyng  ryjht  wcU« 

Long  It  were  of  hem  alle  to  telle. 

But  herkynth  how  Ysay  con  spelle, 

A  child  tliat  is  1-boryn  to  ut. 

And  a  sone  i-jevyn  ua, 

That  ahalle  upholden  his  kyndome. 

And  alle  this  shall  byn  his  none, 

Wondurfttll  God  and  of  niy5ht, 

An4  rewfull,  and  fadur  of  ryjht. 

Of  the  world  that  hereaftur  shall  byn. 

And  Prince  of  Pes  men  shalle  him  leyn : 

These  buth  the  nomes  as  5e  mowe  i-leven. 

That  the  prophetys  to  hym  5eTyn. 

(2 1  From  BokeRom'e  Lives  of  the  Saints,  written 

in  1447. 
Whylom,  as  the  story  techyth  na, 
In  Antyoche.  that  grete  cyt^, 
A  man  thcr  was  clepyd  Theodoslus 
Wych  in  gret  state  stood  and  dignyte. 
For  of  paynymrye  the  patryark  was  he, 
And  had  the  reule  and  al  the  govemaunoe. 
To  whom  alle  preatys  dede  obecyaunee. 

This  Theodosius  had  a  wy  f  ful  mete 

To  hysastate,  of  whom  was  bom 

A  doughtyr  fayr,  and  clepyd  Margarita, 

But  ryht  as  of  a  ful  sharp  thorn, 

As  provided  was  of  God  befom, 

Growyth  a  rose  bothe  fayr  and  good  i 

So  spcong  Margrete  of  the  hethene  blood. 

MS.  AnuuM  3S7,  f.  7. 

P)  A  Letter  in  the  Suffolk  Dialect,  written  in 
the  year  1814. 

DSAK  FaiKND, 

I  was  axed  some  stounds  agon  by  Billy  P. 
our  'sesser  at   Mulladen  to   make  inquiration  a' 

ycow  if  Master had  pahd  in  that  there  money 

into  the  Bank.  Billy  P.  he  fare  kienda  unasy 
about  it,  and  when  I  see  him  at  Church  ta  day  he 
sah  tiromyf  says  he,  prah  ha  yeow  wrot — so  I  kienda 
weft  urn  off— and  I  sah,  says  I,  I  hcent  hard  from 

iyquire  D as  yit,  but  I   dare  sah,     I   shall 

afore  long— So  prah  write  me  some  lines,  an  send 
mewahd,  wutha  the  money  is  pahd  a*  nae.  I  dont 
know  what  to  nutke  of  our  Mulladea  folks,  nut  I — 
batsoBchow  Of  another,  tbeyre  alius  in  dibles,  an 


111  be  rot  If  I  dont  begin  to  think  soma  on  em  aU 
tahn  up  scaly  at  last;  an  as  to  that  there  fulla— ha 
grow  so  big  and  so  purdy  that  he  want  to  be  took 
down  a  peg — an  I'm  glad  to  hare  that  yeow  gint  it 
It  em  properly  at  Wlckhum.  Vm  gooin  to  meet  the 
MttUaden  folks  a'  Friday  to  go  a  bounden,  so  prah 
write  me  wahd  af6re  thennum,  an  let  me  know  If 
the  money  be  pahd,  that  I  may  make  Billy  P.  asy. 
How  summln  cowd  tls  nowadays— we  heent  no  feed 
no  where,  an  the  stock  run  blorein  about  forwittles 
jest  as  if  twa  winter— yeow  mah  pend  ont  twool  be 
a  mortal  bad  season  for  green  geese,  an  we  shant  ha 
no  spring  wahts  afore  Saom  fair.  I  dipt  my  ship 
last  Tuesday  (list  a'  me— I  mean  Wensday)  an  tha 
scringe  up  their  backs  so  nashunly  I'm  afeard 
they're  wholly  stryd— but  'strus  God  tis  a  strange 
cowd  time.  I  heent  got  no  news  to  tell  ye,  only 
we're  all  stammenly  set  up  about  that  there  eom 
bill— some  folks  dont  fare  ta  like  It  no  matters,  as 
tlia  sah  there  was  a  nashun  noise  about  It  at  NorriJ 
last  Saturday  was  a  fkutnit.  The  mob  thay  got 
3  efljis,  a  farmer,  a  squire,  an  a  mulla.  an  strua 
yeowre  alive  thay  hung  um  all  on  one Jibbit— so  folks 
sah.  Howsomever  we  are  all  quite  enough  here, 
case  we  fare  to  think  It  for  our  good.  If  you  see 
that  there  chap  Harry,  gWe  my  sarvice  to  em. 

SUSSEX. 

The  dialect  of  the  East  of  Sussex  is  venr 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Kent,  while  that  of 
the  West  is  similar  to  the  Hampshire  phrase- 
ology.   "  In  Sussex,"  says  Ray,  English  Words, 
ed.  1674,  p.  80,  "  for  hasp,  clasp,  wasp,  they 
pronounce  hapse,  elapse,  wapse,  &c. ;  for  neck, 
nick ;  for  throat,  throttle ;  for  choak,  chock ; 
let'n  down,  let'n  stand,  come  again  and  fet'n 
anon."    These  observations  still  hold  good.    In 
East  Sussex  day  is  pronounced  dee^  and  the  pea- 
santry are  generally  distinguished  for  a  broad 
strong  mode  of  speaking.    They  pronounce  ow 
final  as  er,  but  this  habit  is  not  peculiar ;  and 
they  often  introduce  an  r  before  the  letters  d 
and  t,     A  *'  Glossary  of  the  Provincialisms  in 
use  in  the  County  of  Sussex,"  by  W.  D.  Cooper, 
was  printed  in  1836,  a  neat  little  work,  a  copy 
of  which,  with  numerous  MS.  additions,  was 
kindly  sent  me  by  the  author.     Several  Sussex 
words,  not  included  in  Mr.  Cooper's  list,  were 
sent  to  me  by  M.  A.  Lower,  Esq.,  the  Rev. 
James  Sandham,  Colonel  Davies,  and  M.  T. 
Robinson,  Esq.;  and  Mr#  Holloway's  General 
Dictionary  of  Provincialisms,  8vo.  1838,  con- 
tains a  considerable  number. 

(1)    Tom  Cladpole's  Journey  to  Lunnun,  the 
first  seven  stanzas. 

Last  Middlemus  I  'member  well. 

When  harvest  was  all  over  ; 
Us  cheps  had  hous'd  up  all  de  banes. 

An  stack'd  up  all  de  clover. 

I  think,  says  1, 111  take  a  trip 

To  Lunnun,  dat  I  wol, 
An  see  how  things  goo  on  a  bit. 

Lest  I  shu'd  die  a  fool  1 

Fer  8i»ter  Sal,  Ave  years  agoo. 

Went  off  wud  Squyer  Brown; 
Housemaid,  or  suuimut;  don't  know  what/ 

To  live  at  Lunnun  town. 
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Dey'ha/d  uncommon  well  to  Sa], 

An  ge  ur  clothes  an  dat ; 
So  Sal  'havM  naihun  well  to  dem. 

An  growM  quite  tall  an  tut, 

I  nx*d  or. Ben  to  let  me  goo. 

Hem  ri<m  ol'  fellur  he» 
He  scratched  hli  wig,  <  To  Lunnun,  Tom  ?' 

Den  tur;i'd  his  quid,  *  1*11  see/ 

So  itrate  to  mother  home  gooa  I, 

An  thus  to  ur  did  say. 
Mother,  I'll  goo  an  see  our  Sal* 

Per  measter  tayt  I  may. 

De  poor  ol'  gal  did  shake  ur  head. 

Ah  !  Tom,  twant  never  do, 
Poor  Sal  is  gone  a  tejus  way, 

An  must  I  now  loose  you  ? 

(2)  A  Dialogue  between  two  Farm-labouren  in 

Sustex. 

Tom,  Why,  Jim,  where  a  bin  f 

Jim.  Down  to  look  at  the  ship. 

Tbm.  Did  ye  look  at  the  stack  ? 

Jim,  Umps,  I  did,  and  it  roakes  terrible  1 

Tom.  Why  didn't  ye  make  a  hole  in  it  ? 

Jim.  I  be  guain  to  it. 

7Vm.  It's  a  pity,  'twas  sich  a  mortal  good  'un. 

Jim.  Bs  sure  I  Well,  it's  melancholy  fine  time 
fur  the  crops,  aint  It  ? 

IVni.  Ah !  it'll  be  ripping  time  pretty  soon  now. 

Jim.  Ah!  I  shan't  do  much  at  that  for  thie 
nmatls. 

Tbm.  What  be  guain  to  do  with  that  ere  Jvg  ? 
You'd  better  let  it  bide.  Do  you  think  thechimUey 
•weeper  will  come  to-day  ? 

Jim.  Iss!  he's  safe  to  come,  let  It  be  how  t'wull. 

Tlum,  Which  way  do  you  think  hell  come  ? 

Jim,  He'll  come  athirt  and  across  the  common. 

Tmt.  What,  caterirays,  aye  ? 

Jim.  Isi.    Did  you  mind  what  I  wai  a  telling  of  ? 

3bm,  To  be  sure;  but  dang  ye  if  I  could  sense  it, 
coald  you  ? 

Jim.  Lor,  yis.  I  don't  think  It  took  much  cute- 
■ess  to  do  that ! 

WARWICKSHIRE, 

The  following  olMervations  on  the  dialect  of 
this  (x>unty  are  taken  from  a  MS.  glossary  of 
Warwickshire  words,  compUed  by  the  late  Mr. 
T.  Sharp,  and  kindly  communicated  to  me  by 
Mr.  Staunton,  of  Longbridge  House,  near 
Warwick :  "  The  diphthong  ea  is  usually  pro- 
nounced like  at,  as  mait,  ait,  plaise,  paise,  walk, 
aay,  for  meat,  eat,  pleaee,  weak,  tea.  The  vowel 
ogiyes  place  to  «,  in  lung,  lung,  amung,  for 
90ng,  long,  among  ;  wunst  for  once  ;  grun,  fun, 
and  pun,  for  ground,  found,  and  pound.  Shownd 
is  also  frequent  for  the  imperative  of  show.  A 
and  o  are  often  interchanged,  as  drap,  shap, 
yander,  for  drop,  ehop,  yonder ;  and  (per  contra) 
bommer,  rot,  and  gonder,  for  hammer,  rat,  and 
pander,  J  is  substituted  for  d,  in  juke,  jell, 
jeth,  and  jed,  for  duke,  deal,  death,  and  deadj 
whilst  juice  is  often  pronounced  duce.  D  is 
added  to  words  ending  in  own,  as  drownded  and 
gownd,  for  drowned  and  gown,  E  is  sometimes 
converted  into  a,  as  batty,  laft,  fatch,  for  hetty, 
•<yj,  9Xi^  fetch.  The  nom.  case  and  the  ace  are 
perpetually  and    barbarously    confounded    in 


such  phrases  as,  "Thej  ought  to  haTe  spoke  U 
we ;  her  told  him  so ;  he  told  she  so ;  us  wont  b; 
hurt,  will  us  ?  This  is  one  of  our  most  gntin- 
provincialisms."  This  MS.  glossary  has  bee^ 
fully  used  in  the  following  pages.  I  have  aI>o 
received  communications  fit>m  Mr.  Perrr,  Mr. 
W.  Reader,  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Bree,  the  Rev.  j! 
Staunton,  Mr.  J.  T.  Watson,  and  Thomas 
Haslewood,  Esq.  The  modem  dialect  of  War. 
vnckshire  contains  a  very  large  proportion  of 
North  country  words,  more  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  its  locality.  They  say  ynt 
for  gate,/<nc/,  fool,  sheeam,  shame,  weeat,  wheat, 
Yethard,  Edward,  Jeeanu,  James,  leean^lmt, 
rooad,  road,  wool,  will,  p-yaaper,  paper, /«Mef, 
face,  cooat,  coat,  &c. 

WESTMORELAND. 

"  A  bran  new  Wark  by  William  de  Worfat, 
containing  a  true  Calendar  of  his  thoughts  coq. 
ceming  good  nebberhood,"  I2mo.  Kendal,  1785, 
pp.  44,  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  Westmorelaad 
dialect,  but  of  great  rarity.  This  dialect  is  verr 
similar  to  that  of  Cumberland. 

(I)  A  Weetmoreland  Dialogue. 
Sarah,  What  yee  hev  hard  hee  yan  ev  my  iwwt- 
harts.   Lord !     This  ward   is  brimful  a    lee  far 
saltan. 

Jennet.  Aye.  thears  lees  enow,  but  I  reckon  tint 
nin. 

Sarah.  Yee  may  be  raistaan  as  weel  as  udder 
fowk ;  yee  mun  Icnow  I  went  to  Arnidde  tawer  «ie 
aur  Breaady  toth  Bull,  an  she  wod  nit  stand,  but  ut 
off  an  run  up  Tawer-hill,  an  throoth  loan  on  tae 
Middle  Barra  plane,  an  I  hefter  he,  tul  I  wer  «eUv 
brosen.  Dick  wor  curain  up  free  Silver  dale,  as 
tomd  her,  helpt  me  wle  her  toth  bull,  an  then  weat 
heaam  wie  me,  an  while  ea  leev  Hi  nivver  tak  a  kaw 
mair.  Ise  sure  its  a  varra  shamful  kirvls  to  seod 
onny  young  woman  on,  en  what  I  think  aiconehsrt 
is  dun  ea  nae  spot  but  Beothans  pariah.  En  fm 
this  nebbors  ses  we  cr  sweelharts. 

(2)  A  "  Grahamed"  Letter, 

TKT  HBDDITUR  JtT  KBWOAL  MSRCVRT. 

Sur,— Es  as  sea  oft  plaagln  ye  aboot  summut  nr 
udder,  it  maks  me  fVeetend  et  ye'll  be  gittin  oot  w 
o*  pashens,  but,  ye  kna,  et  wer  varra  unlarned  in 
oor  dawle,  en,  therefore,  obleigcd  when  in  a  bit  or  • 
difflcultee  to  ax  sumbody  et  can  enleeten  us  oat. 
Aw  whope,  hooiver,  et  this'en  el  be't  last  time  et  al 
her  occashun  for  yer  advice;  for  if  aw  can  mana^ 
to  git  hoad  uv  this  situwashun  et  aw  hev  uv  me  es, 
al  be  a  gentclman  oot  days  uv  me  life.  Noo,  ye 
see,  Mr.  Uedditur,  yaw  day  befowre  frent  com  da, 
aw  meen  afowre  t'time  et  fader  was  stinted  to  pay^ 
in  ;  fot't  landlawrd  wiv  mickle  perswadin  gev  him. 
week  or  twa  ower ;  but  he  tdled  him  plane  enuf  if  he 
dudent  stum  up  that  he  wad  send  t*BumbaII]es  ta 
seea  t'stlcks  en  turn  byath  fader  en  mudder,  racsel  es 
oot  barns,  tut  duer.  O,  man,  thur  landlawrds  thur 
hard-harfd  chaps.  Awbeleev  he  wad  du'it  tu,  for 
yan  nlver  sees  hfan  luke  plissant,  especialle  et  fann, 
for  o'its  et  best  condishun.  en  we've  lade  sum  uv 
this  neu-fashend  manner  et  they  co*  Guanney  oat 
(Fadder  likes  to  be  like  V  neabers).  Sartenly .  it  suits 
for  yaw  year,  en  theer's  sum  varra  bonnie  crops  wbor 
iu  been  lade  on  middlln  thick;  but  it  w«^nt  stand 
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tmA  m  vwl  «■  •  good  fotd  midden.    Whlah,  Mr. 
IMdItHr,  m  aw  wai  gangen  to  lay,  yaw  day  afowre 
ftim9  cc  JTader  bed  U  pay*!  rent  he  sent  me  wid  a 
coo  en  a  sdrk  tuv  a  girt  fare,  they  co  Branten  Fare, 
otf  Appelby*  en  aw  was  to  sell  them  if  anybody  bad 
me  out,  for  brass  he  mud  hev,  whedder  aw  gat  ther 
woorth  ur  nuC     When  aw  was  ut  fare  aw  gat  reet 
intolt  middel  ut  o'at  thrang,  whor  aw  thout  aw 
cttdol  Help  but  meet  wid  a  customar  ;  but  aw  was 
was  farely  cheated,  for  aw  stude  tbeer  nar  o't  day 
we've  me  hands  ut  me  pockets,  en  neabody  et  mlckle 
•»  axd  me  what  awd  gayne  aboot,  en  ye  ma  be  sure 
av  pood  a  lang  fawce,  te]I  a  gudc^looken  gentleman 
like  feller  com  up  tuv  me,  and  nea  doot  seen  aw  was 
sue  grherd,  b^an  ta  ax  me  es  to  wbea  aw  was  ? 
whor  aw  coo  fra  ?  hoo  me  Fadder  gat  his  Iceven,  en 
adcel  mare  sec  like  questions.    Ov  coone,  aw  telld 
him  nout  but  truth,  for,  ye  kna,  aw  nivver  like  ta 
tdl  a  lee  ta  neabody,  en  aw  dudnt  forgit,'et  saame 
time  to  let  him  kna  boo  badly  off  Fadder  was,  en  hoo 
it  wud  put  him  aboot  when  aw  hednt  selt  becas. 
Tgentleman,  puer  feller!  was  a  varra  feelen  man, 
for  he  seemed  a  girt  deel  hurt,  en  gev  me  what  aw 
wanted  for  me  coo  en  stirk,  wldoot  iver  a  wurd  ov 
barteren.    Eflhr  o'  was  settled,  en  we'ed  gitten  eader 
a  gUss,  aw  axed  him  for  his  nyame  to  tak  ta  Fadder, 
ca  he  wrayate  me*t  doon  wid  a  wad  pcnael,  ont  back 
ar  a  lall  green  card  ;  but  unfortunatele  aw  put  it 
tntul  rae  wayscowt  pocket  en't  name  gat  rubbed  oot 
afowre  aw  gat  hyame.    Ont  tudder  side  et  card,  Mr. 
Hedditur,  was  an  advertisement,  ov  which  this  is  a 
•ruid  for  wurd  copy : 

«*  WANTED  IMMEDIATELY, 

A  MAit  OF  Good  CHARacrait, 

At  a  Salary  of  £B00  per  Annum, 

To  MllfO  HIS  OWN  BOSTNSSB, 

And  a  further  sum  of  £M0, 

To  LSATC  OTRBR  PSOPLS'S  ALONS  ! 

0^  For  further  partiruUrs  enquire  of  the  Secre* 

tary  for  the  Home  Department." 

Et  first  aw  dudnt  tak  mickle  nouticeont :  but  sen 

aw've  been  eonaideren  that  me  Fadder  is  sare  fashed 

we've  sea  mony  ot  us,  en,  as  aw  suppowse,  all  hev 

as  gnde  a  chance  a  gitten  a  situwashun  ea  onybody 

else,  aw  want  to  kna,  Mr.  Hedditur,  hoo  aw  mun 

gang  aboot  it.   Aw  cannet  tell  what  sud  ale  me  gitteu 

ont,  for  aWve  alias  bourne  a  gude  carlckter,  en  thats 

t'soit  nv  a  chap  they  want,  en  aw've  nea  doot  aw 

cud  sone  lam  t'trade.    Aw  see  it  corns  ta  nar  twenty 

pond  a  week,  throot  yer,  en  its  a  grand  thing  for  a 

pner  body.  Tiaborin  fowks  aboot  here  cant  hardlys 

inak  hofe  es  mony  shillens.    O  mon,  t'fowk  hes  sare 

•hlft  to  git  a  putten  on,  noo  o'  days.    Rut  besides  o' 

that,  aw  can  tell  ye  summet  mare  underneath,  et 

naks  me  want  ta  gang  ta  Lunnen  sea  mickle  es  aw 

sappowse  its  where  this  situwation  is.    Ye  kna,  Mr. 

Hedditur,  me  sweethart  Nanny  (es  like  u  sham  we 

fcellen  ye,  but  ye  rouonet  menshton  four  agen  for 

awt  worl)  es  aw  waa  a  taing  me  sweethart  Nanny 

vent  up  ta  Lunnen  ta  be  a  Leddirs  made,  en  aw 

sad  like  varra  we^el  to  see  her  et  tiinfes.    Es  we  ur 

•cafar  off  taoi  t'other,  we  rite  letters  back  en  forrett 

ircry  noo  en  then  es  udder  fowk  does;  but  theers 

laytly  been  sum  queer  stowrles  in  oor  dawle  aboot  a 

fcUerthey  oo  Jammy  Graam.    They  sa  he's  been 

ycepen  intul  oat  letturs  et  gang  up  ta  Lunnen,  rn 

then  tellen  oot  en  maken  oot  mischeef  et  iver  he  can. 

Jij  gnm !  if  aw  thout  hc'ed  been  breken  t'seals  ov 

Ay  letturs  es  aw  sent  ta  Nanny ^  first  time  aw  met 

i^  aw  wad  giv  him  sic  a  thumppen  ea  he  niver  gat 

^  bis  life  befowre.     Aw  wonder  they  bev'nt  kick'd 

f^  t  good-for-nout  feller  oot  uv  t'Post  lang  sen, 

has  01ty  uv  sec  like  aneeken  lo-lif 'd  tricks  es 


them.  Me  hand's  beginning  ta  wark,  en  aw  Biuia 
flnlah  we  beggin  ov  ye  ta  tell  me  o'  ye  kna  abooft 
aituwaahun,  for  ea  detarmend  ta  heft,  en  aw  dnnnet 
kna  whea  Secretary  of  t'Home  Department  ia*  ea 
theerfowre  ea  at  a  losa  whea  ta  apply  to. 
Yer  eflbcshunet  frind, 

Jacob  Stubbs, 

»th  July,  1844.  fra  t'Dawle. 

PS.-.T'wedder's  nobbetbeen  varra  bad  thur  twM 
ur  thre  days  back,  en  thunner  shooera  hev  been  teat 
aboot. 

WILTSHIRE. 

The  dialect  of  this  county  is  so  nearly  related 
to  that  which  is  denominated  the  West-Country 
dialect,  that  the  distinction  must  be  sought  for 
in  words  peculiar  to  itself  rather  than  in  any 
generid  feature.  The  Saxon  plural  termination 
en  is  still  common,  and  oi  is  generally  pronounced 
as  wL  Instances  of  their  j^rfects  may  be  <:3Hd, 
swgjf  snopty  hide,  hod,  lead,  lod,  scrt^e,  scrope, 
&c  Some  of  their  phrases  are  quaint.  Thafs 
makes  me  out,  puzzles  me ;  a  kmd  qf  a  middUnff- 
tort  qf  a  way  he  it  tn,  out  of  sorts,  &c.  Mr. 
Britton  published  a  glossary  of  Wiltshire  words, 
in  his  Topographical  Sketches  of  North  Wilts, 
▼oL  iii,  pp.  369-80 ;  and  a  more  complete  one  by 
Mr.  Akerman  has  recently  appeared,  12mo^ 
1842.  Many  words  peculiar  to  this  county  will 
be  found  in  the  following  pages  which  have- 
escaped  both  these  writers,  collected  chiefly  from 
Kennett,  Aubrey,  and  MS.  lists  by  the  Rev.  Dr.. 
Hussey,  Dr.  S.  Merriman,  the  Rev.  Richard 
Crawley,  and  Mr.  M.  Jackson.  The  Chronicon 
Vilodunense.  edited  by  W.  H.  Black,  fol.  1830,. 
is  a  specimen  of  the  Wiltshire  dialect  in  the  fif- 
teenth century.  It  is  so  frequently  quoted  in* 
this  work  that  any  further  notice  is  unnecessary^ 
The  following  clever  pieces  in  the  modem  dia*. 
lect  of  the  county  are  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Akerman. 

(1)  The  Hamei  and  the  Bittle, 

A  haniet  set  in  a  boUur  tree,— 

A  proper  spiteful  twoad  was  he  i 

And  a  merrily  sung  while  he  did  let 

His  stinge  as  shearp  as  a  bagganet  t 
Oh,  whoso  vine  and  bo  wid  as  I, 
I  vears  not  bee,  nor  wapse,  nor  vly  • 

A  bittle  up  thuck  tree  did  dim. 
And  scamvuUy  did  look  at  him ; 
Zays  he,  *<  Zur  hamet,  who  giv  thee 
A  right  to  set  in  thuck  there  tree  ? 

Vor  ael  you  aenga  >o  nation  vine, 

I  tell  *c  'tis  a  house  o*  mine.** 

The  hamet's  conscience  velt  a  twinge. 
But  grawin*  bowld  wi  his  long  stinge, 
Zays  he, «'  Possession's  the  best  laaw  s 
Zo  here  th'  sha'so't  put  a  ciaaw  I 
Be  off,  and  leave  the  tree  to  me. 
The  mixen's  good  enough  for  thee  1** 

Just  then  a  yuckel,  pasain'  by, 
Waa  axed  by  them  the  cause  to  try : 
"  Ha  I  ha  i  I  see  how  'tis  1"  laya  he, 
**  They'll  make  a  vamous  nunch  vor  me  r^ 
His  bill  was  shearp.  hk  utomach  tear* 
Zo  up  a  snapped  the  caddlln  pair  I 
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A  el  you  ai  be  to  laaw  inclined, 

This  leetle  stwory  bear  in  mind ; 

Vor  if  to  laaw  you  afans  to  gwo» 

You'll  Tind  iheyll  alius  tar  'e  lo : 
You'll  meet  the  vate  o  these  here  two. 
They'll  take  your  cwoat  and  carcass  too  * 

<2)  The  Genuine  Semaint  of  WilUam  LUile,  a 

WdUhire  man, 

IVe  alius  bin  as  vlush  o'  money  as  a  twoad  is  o' 
▼eathers ;  but  if  ever  I  geu  rich,  I'll  put  it  ael  in 
Zisseterbanli,  and  not  do  as  owld  Smith,  the  miller, 
did,  comin  whoam  vrom  market  one  nite.  Martai 
avraid  o'  thieves  a  was,  lo  a  puts  his  pound-bills  and 
ael  th' money  a'd  got  about  un  in  a  hole  in  the  wall, 
and  the  next  mamin*  a'  couldn't  remember  where- 
abouts 'twas,  and  had  to  pull  purty  nigh  a  mile  o' 
wall  doyrn  before  a*  could  vind  it.  Stoopid  owld 
wosbird  I 

Owld  Jan  Wilkins  used  to  say  he  alius  cut's  stakes, 
when  a  went  a  hedgin*,  too  lang,  bekass  a*  cou'd 
■easily  cut  'em  sharter  if  a*  wanted,  but  a*  cou'dnt 
make  um  langer  If  'era  was  too  shart.  Zo  says  I ; 
ao  I  alius  axes  vor  more  than  I  wants.  It  I  gets  that, 
well  and  good ;  but  if  I  axes  vor  little,  and  gets  less, 
it's  martal  akkerd  to  ax  a  second  time,  d'ye  kneow  I 

Piple  say  as  how  they  gied  th'  neam  o'  moonmken 
to  us  Wiltshire  vauk  bekasea  passel  o*  stupid  bodies 
one  night  tried  to  rake  the  shadow  o'  th*  moon  out  o' 
th'bruk,  and  tuk't  vor  a  thin  cheese.  But  that's 
th'  wrong  ind  o'  th'  stwory.  The  chaps  as  was  doin'  o* 
this  was  smugglers,  and  they  was  a  vishin'  up  some 
kegs  o'  sperrits,  and  only  purtended  to  rake  out  a 
•cheese !  Zo  the  exciseman  as  axed  'em  the  question 
had  his  grin  at  'cm ;  but  they  had  a  good  laugh  at  he 
when  'cm  got  whoame  the  stuff. 

Owld  Molly  Saunell  axed  Molly  Dafter  to  gie  her 
a  drap  o'  barm  one  day.  **  I  ha'n't  a  got  nam  1"  says 
shei  **  besides,  I  do  want  un  meself  to  bake  wi'.** 

Meuter  Goddin  used  to  say  as  how  childern  costed 
a  sight  o'  money  to  brcng  um  up,  and  'twas  all  very 
well  whilst  um  was  leetle.  and  sucked  th'  mother,  but 
when  um  began  to  suck  the  vather,  'twas  nation 
akkerd. 

Measter  Cuss  and  his  sun  Etherd  went  to  Lonnun 
a  leetle  time  sence,  and  when  um  got  to  their  Jour- 
ney's ind,  Measter  Cuss  missed  a  girt  passel  a  carr'd 
wi'  un  to  th'  cwoach.  *<  Lard,  vather  I"  says  Etherd, 
'*  I  seed  un  drap  out  at  Vise !"  (Devises.) 

(3)  North  Wiltshire  eloquence. 

'<  Now,  do'e  plase  to  walk  in  a  bit,  sur,  and  rest'e, 
and  dwont'e  mind  my  measter  up  ag'in  th*  chimley 
earner.  Poor  sowl  on  hin,  he've  a  bin  despert  ill 
ever  sence  t'other  night,  when  a  wur  tuk  ter'ble  bad 
wi*  th'  rheumatis  in*s  legs  and  stummlck.  He've  a 
bin  and  tuk  dree  bottles  o'  doctor's  stuff,  but  I'll  be 
whipped  if  a  do  simbly  a  bit  th'  better  var't.  Lawk, 
sur,  but  I  be  main  scrow  to  be  ael  in  sich  a  caddel, 
acl  alang  o'they  childern.  They've  a  bin  a  leasln', 
and  when  um  coomed  whoame,  they  ael  tuk  and 
drowed  the  earn  ael  amang  th'  vire  stuff,  and  so  here 
we  be.  ael  In  a  muggle  like.  And  you  be  lookin* 
middiinish,  sur,  and  ael  as  ife  was  shrammed.  Ill 
take  and  blcow  up  th'  vire  a  mossel :  but  what  be 
them  bellises  at  ?  here  they  be  slat  a-two  1  and  here's 
my  yeppurn  they've  a*  bin  and  searched,  and  I've 
agot  narra  'nother  'gin  Zunday  besepts  thisum  1" 

This  elegant  sample  of  North  Wiltshire  elo- 
«queiice  was  uttered  nearly  in  a  breath,  by  Mis- 
itress  Varges,  the  wife  of  a  lal)ourer  with  a  large 


family,  as  the  poor  man's  master  entered  the 
cottage  to  inquire  after  his  health,  and  whethei 
he  would  be  soon  able  to  return  to  his  worL 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

In  Worcestershire,  the  peculiarity  of  speech 
most  striking  to  a  stranger  is  perhaps  the  inter. 
change  of  har  and  «A«,  e.  g.  '*  her's  going  for  a 
walk  with  she."  This  perversion  is  even  used 
in  the  genitive,  "  she's  bonnet."  As  in  Glouces. 
tershire  and  Herefordshire,  the  pronoun  whid 
is  constantly  used  to  connect  sentences,  and  t« 
act  as  a  species  of  coigunction.  At  a  recent 
trial  at  Worcester,  a  butcher,  who  was  on  hii 
trial  for  sheep-stealing,  said  in  defence,  **  1 
bought  the  sheep  of  a  man  at  Broomsgrove  fih. 
which  he  is  a  friend  of  the  prosecutor's,  and 
won't  appear ;  vfhich  I  could  have  transported 
the  prosecutor  ever  so  long  agoo  if  I  liked."  As 
in  many  other  counties,  the  neuter  is  frequenUv 
invested  with  the  masculine  gender.  A  more 
striking  feature  is  the  continual  dropping  of  the 
tin  such  words  as  «tetr,  fair,  pronoimoed t/or, 
far,  &c ;  and  the  letter  r  is  sometimes  sounded 
between  a  final  vowel,  or  vowel-sound,  and  an 
initial  one.  No  works  on  the  dialect  of  tha 
county  have  yet  appeared,  and  the  majority  of 
the  words  here  quoted  as  peculiar  to  it  hare 
been  collected  by  myself.  I  have,  however,  re- 
ceived short  communications  from  J.  Ncnkr, 
Esq.,  Jabez  Allies,  Esq.,  Miss  Bedford,  Mn. 
John  Walcot,  Thomas  Boulton,  Esq.,  Mr.  K. 
Bright,  and  Mr.  William  Johnson.  The  follow, 
extract  is  taken  from  a  MS.  in  my  possession. 

Extract  frwn  a  MS.  of  medidd  receipts  written 
by  Syr  Tomas  Jamys,  Vicar  eff  Badseye,  about 
the  year  1450. 

For  the  skawle  a  gode  roedcyn.  Take  ped^Ifoa 
to  handfulle  ever  that  he  be  flowrydt  and  than  be 
ys  tendur,  and  than  take  and  sethe  hym  welle  in  s 
potelle  of  stronge  lye  tille  the  to  halfe  be  lodiijn! 
awey,  and  than  wesche  the  skallyd  hede  in  itroo^ 
pysse  that  ys  hoote,  and  than  schave  awey  the  schsvle 
clene,  and  let  not  for  bledyng :  and  than  nuke  s 
plasture  of  pedylyon,  and  ley  It  on  the  hede  gode 
and  warme,  and  so  let  it  ly  a  day  and  a  nyth,  sad 
than  take  it  awey,  and  so  than  take  thy  mele  sad 
ronnyng  watur  of  a  broke,  and  therof  make  thdce 
papclettes,  and  than  sprede  them  on  a  clothe  tlat 
wolle  cover  al  the  soore,  and  so  ley  it  on  the  fore 
hede,  and  let  It  ly  iij.dayys  and  lij.nythtesevcric 
be  remeveyd,  and  than  take  it  of,  and  wesche  the 
hede  welle  in  strong  pytse  ayenne,  and  than  take  sod 
schave  it  clene  to  the  flesche,  and  than  take  rede 
oynownce  as  mony  ase  wolle  sulfyce  for  to  mske  a 
plasture  over  the  sore,  and  boyle  them  welle  la  vs- 
ture,  and  than  stampe  them,  and  temper  them  vith 
the  softe  of  calamynte,  and  old  barow  grese  thac 
ys  maltyne  clene,  and  so  use  this  tylle  the  teke  Ik 
hole. 

YORKSHIRE. 

There  are  numerous  early  MSS.  still  preserved 
which  were  written  in  various  parts  of  Yorkshire, 
most  of  them  containing  marks  of  the  dialect  of 
the  county.    The  Towndey  Mysteries,  which 
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hire  been  printed  by  the  Snrtees  Society,  were 
written  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wakefield.  An 
English  commentary  on  the  Psalms,  translated 
from  the  Latin  work  by  Hampole,  a  MS.  in  Eton 
College  Libimry,  was  also  written  in  this  coimty, 
the  writer  observing,  "  in  this  werke  I  seke  no 
strange  Inglyshe  hot  the  lightest  and  the  comon- 
estf  and  swilke  that  es  maste  like  til  the  Latyn, 
so  that  thas  that  knawes  noght  the  Latyn  by  the 
InglTsbe  may  come  to  many  Latyn  wordes." 
A  metrical  translation  of  Grosthead*s  Chatteau 
d'JmouTt  in  MS.  Egerton  927,  was  made  by  a 
**  munke  of  Sallay,''  who  calls  it  "  the  Myrour  of 
lewed  Men."  To  these  may  be  added  MS.  Harl. 
1022,  MS.  HarL  5396,  MS.  CoU.  Sion.  xviu.  6, 
and  the  Thornton  MS.  so  often  quoted  in  the 
following  pages. 

Higden,  writing  about  1350,  says  "  the  whole 
speech  of  the  Northumbrians,  especially  in  York- 
shire, is  so  harsh  and  rude  that  we  Southern  men 
can  hardly  understand  it;"  and  Wallingford, 
who  wrote  long  before,  observes  that "  there  is, 
and  long  has  been,  a  great  admixture  of  people  or 
Danish  race  in  that  province,  and  a  great  nrni- 
krUjf  of  language"  See  the  •  Quarterly  Review,' 
Feb.  1836,  p.  365.  There  seem  to  be  few  traces 
of  Danish  in  the  modem  Yorkshire  dialect. 

So  numerous  are  modern  pieces  in  the  York- 
shire dialect,  that  it  would  be  difficult'  to  give  a 
complete  list.   The  rustic  of  tliis  county  has  even 
bad  a  newspaper  in  his  native  dialect,  the '  York- 
shire Comet,'  the  first  number  of  which  appeared 
in  March,  1844 ;  but  in  consequence  of  certain 
personal  alluaions  giving  offence,  the  publisher 
was  threatened  with  a  prosecution,  and  he  relin- 
qfnished  the  work  after  the  publication  of  the 
serenth  number,  and  refused  to  sell  the  objection- 
able parts.    The  most  complete  glossary  of  York- 
shire words  was  compiled  by  Mr.  Carr,  2  vols. 
8?o.  1828,  but  it  is  confined  to  Craven,  the  dialect 
said  to  be  used  by  Chaucer's  North  country 
scholars.     See  Mr.  Wright's  edition,  vol.  i.  p. 
160.    Dr.  Willan's  list  of  words  used  in  the 
mountainous  district  of  the  West-Riding,  in  the 
Archsologia,  voL  xviL  pp.  138-167,  should  also 
be  noticed;  and  long  previously  a  Yorkshire 
glossary  qjpeared  at  the  end  of  the  Praise  of 
Yorkshire  Ale,  12mo.  1697.    Thoresby's  list  of 
Mest-Riding  words,  1 703,  was  published  in  Ray's 
Philosophical    Letters;    and    Watson  gives  a 
*•  Vocabulary  of  Uncommon  Words  used  in  Hali- 
fax Parish"  in  his  History  of  Halifax,   1775. 
These  latter  have  been  reprinted  in  the  Hallam- 
shire  Glossary,  8vo.  1829,  a  small  collection  of 
words  used  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sheffield. 
The  Sheffield  dialect  has  been  very  carefully  in- 
vestigated in  an  Essay  by  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Piper, 
12mo.  1825.    In  addition  to  the  printed  glos- 
saries,  I  have  had  the  advantage  of  using  MS. 
Usu  of  Yorkshire  words  communicated  by  Wm. 
Turner.  Esq.,  William  Henry  Leatham,  Esq., 
Heniy  Jackson,  Esq.,  Dr.  Charles  Rooke,  the 
Rev.  P.  Wright,  Mr.  M.  A.  Denham,  Mr.  Thomas 
Sanderaon,  John  Richard  Walbran,  Esq.,  Mr. 
Banks,  and  N.  Scstcherd,  Esq. 


(1)  -*^  charm  for  the  Tooth-ache,  /rom  ik^ 

Thornton  Manuscrtptf  f.  176. 

A  eharm$  for  the  tethe'tverke^—Sa^y  the  channti 
thria,  to  It  be  sayd  ix.  tymes,  and  ay  .thrys  at  • 
charcmjrnge. 

I  conjoure  the,  laythely  beste,  with  that  ilketpeie* 
That  Longyous  in  hJs  handeganebcre. 
And  also  with  ane  hatte  of  thonie. 
That  one  my  Lordi«  hede  was  boruc. 
With  alle  the  wordis  mare  and  lesse. 
With  the  Office  of  the  Messe, 
With  my  Lorde  and  his  xii.  postil!es, 
W^ith  cure  Lady  and  her  x.  maydenys, 
Saynt  Margtele,  the  haly  quene, 
Saynt  Katerin,  the  haiy  virgyne, 
ix.  tymes  GoJdis  forbott.  thou  wikkyde  wonnc, 
Thet  ever  thou  make  any  rystynge, 
Bot  awaye  mote  thou  wende. 
To  the  erde  and  the  stane  I 

(2)  Dicky  Dicieton'e  Addrete  to't  knaum  worlds 
from  thefir9t  number  cf  the  Yorkshire  Comet f 
published  in  ISU. 

Dkar  Itvbrtbody, 
Ah  sud'nt  wonder  bud,  when  some  foaks  hear 
o*  me  sUrtin'  on  a  Paper,  they'll  say,  what  In't 
world  hei  maadc  Dicky  DIckeson  bethink  hisscn  o** 
cummin'  sich  a caaper  as  that?  Wah,  if  ye'Il  nob- 
but  hev  hauf  o't  paatience  o'  Joab,  Ah'll  try  ta  tell 
ya.  Ye  mun  knaw,  'at  aboot  six  year  sin'.  Ah  wur 
i'  a  pubUc*hoose,  wheare  ther  wur  a  feller  as  wur 
braggiu'  on  his  lamin',  an'  so  Ah  axed  him  what  he 
knawed  aboot  onny  knawledgement,  an'  he  said  he 
thowt  he'd  a  rare  lump  moare  information  i'  his 
heead,  ner  Ah  hed  i'  mine.  Noo,  ye  knaw.  Ah 
•udn't  ha'  been  a  quarter  as  ill  mad,  if  ther  hedn't 
been  a  lot  o'  chaps  in't  plaaoe  'at  rpckoned  ta  hev 
noa  small  share  o'  gumption.  Soa,  as  sooin  as  Ah 
gat  hoame  that  neet,  Ah  sware  ta  oor  lict,  'at  as 
suare  as  shoo  wur  a  match-hawker.  Ah  wud  lecara 
all't  polishments  'at  Schooilmaister  Gill  could  tdch 
roa.  Varry  wcel,  slap  at  it  Ah  went,  makkin'pot- 
hukes,  an'  strnakes,  an'  .\h  hardly  knaws  what ;  an* 
then  Ah  leeamt  spelderin',  readin',  i'  fact,  all  'at 
long-heeaded  Schooilmaister  Gill  knew  hissen  ;  so 
'at,  when  Ah'd  done  wi'  him.  Ah  wur  coonted  as 
clever  a  chap  as  me  fey  ther  afore  ma,  an'  ye  mun 
consider  'at  Ah  wur  noa  small  beer  when  Ah'd  come 
ta  that  pass,  for  he  could  tell,  boot  lukm',  hoo  mlch 
paaper  it  wud  tak'  ta  lap  up  an  oonce  o'  'bacca. 
Weel,  as  sooin  as  Ah'd  gotten  U  be  sa  wonderful 
wise,  d'ye  see?  Ah  thowt- an'  it  wur  a  bitter  thowt, 
tew  I->what  a  pity  it  wor  'at  Iwerybody  couldn't 
dew  as  mich  as  Ah  could.  More  Ah  studied  aboot 
it,  an'  war  it  pottered  ma,  Ah'll  assuare  ya.  Wun 
neet,  hooivTer,  as  oor  Bet  an'  me  wur  set  be't  fire- 
side, shoo  turned  hcrsen  suddenly  roond,  an' said. 
•«  Thoo'safooil,  Dicky !"  **  What !  Bet.  does  thoo 
really  meean  ta  say  Ah'x  a  fooil  ?"  "  Ah  dew,"  shoo 
said :  •*  thoo's  a  real  fooil !"  «  Hoo  does  ta  mak' 
that  oot.  Bet  ?"  said  Ah,  for  Ah  wur  noane  hauf 
suited  aboot  it.  "  Ah'll  say  it  ageean  an'  ageean," 
says  shoo;  "  thoo's  a  fooil.  an'  if  ta's  onny  way 
partikelar  ta  knaw,  Ah'il  tell  tha  hoo  Ah  maks  it 
oot.  In't  first  plaace,  luke  what  braavs  thoo  hex 
as  starlin'  as  onny  'at  ivver  thease  ^M^t  men  hed 
an'  yet,  like  a  fooil  as  Ah  say  thoo  is,  thoo  taks  it 
as  eeasy  as  a  pig  in't  muck."  ••  Weel,  weel,"  Ah 
oontinid,  «•  what  wod  ta  ha'  ma  ta  dew,  lass  f  TeL 
us,  an'  Ah'll  dew't."  <*  Then,"  saya  shoo,  "  start  a 
paaper  i'  thee  awn  naative  tongue,  an'  call  it 
tf  Yonhar  Camet.     Ah'll  be  bun  for't  Itll  pay  m 
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weel  as  !v\er  goold  coin  did.**  Noo,  then,  as  aooin 
ai  Ah  heeard  oor  Bet's  noatlons.  Ah  wur  ommuxt 
atark  mad  ta  carry  'em  ooi ;  for  Ah  thowt,  as  shoo 
•did  'at  it  wod  pay  eapital.  au'  betide.  Ah  sud  maybe 
"be  Improovln't  staate  o*  saciaty,  an*t  morals  o't 
▼icious.  Ye  doan't  need  ta  think  'at  Ah's  Dowt  bud 
an  Ignarant  mushrum,  for,  though  Ah  say*t  mysen. 
Ah  can  tell  ya  'at  Dicky  Dickeson's  as  ftill  o'knaw- 
tedge  as  a  hegg'«  full  o'  meeat.  Nut  'at  Ah  wants 
ta  crack  o*  roysen,  nowt  o't  soart ;  it  im't  what  Ah 
••ays  an'  thinks  o'  myMn,  bud  what  other  foaks  says 
4Ui'  thlnka  o'  ma :  an'  if  ye  ha*  no  objections,  ye's 
just  read  a  letter  'at  Ah  gat  fro'  Naathan  Vickus 
aboot  a  year  an'  a  hauf  sin*,  when  all  that  talk  wur 
agate  relatin'  u  Otley  gerrin'  franchited.    It  ran  as 

€ollcn : 

"  Plg-CoIt  Farm,  Octoaber,  1842. 

•'  Dbar  Dicky, 
**  Ah  mun  confess  'at  Ah're  heeard  some  talk 
aboot  oor  toon  sennin'  two  Members  ta  Parlement, 
An*  if  irvcr  it  sud  come  U  pass,  thoo  ma  be  suare'at 
Naathan  Vickus  'II  stick  to  tha  up  hill  an'  doon 
•daale.  Ah's  noane  sa  thick,  Dicky,  bud  what  Ah 
knaws  pretty  near  what  a  chap  is  be*t  cat  on  his  jib, 
thoo  unnersians;  an',  depend  on't,  lad,  that's  what 
Ah  Judges  thee  by.  Thoo's  a  man  'at  '11  dew  honour 
to*t  toon  wheareivver  ta  goes,  an'  if  ther's  onny 
feathers  for  onnybody's  cap,  it's  Dicky  Dlcktson  'at's 
boon  U  get  'em,  or  else  Ah's  a  fooll  of  a  Judge  o' 
human  flesh,  that's  all.  Ah  hev  varry  gurt  pleasure 
i'  otrtrin'  tha  my  voate,  an'  oor  Toby's  in't  bargain  ; 
an'  Ah  dew  promise  tha,  'at  if  ivvery  pig,  mule  an' 
«auf  aboot  my  farm  wur  receavable  as  common 
sense  creaturs,  thoo  sud  fin'  a  supporter  i*  IvTcry 
one  on  'em.  Wi'  a  bucket  o'  compliments  ta  the 
aister  Bet  an't  rest  o't  breed, 

•<  Ah  is.  dear  Dicky, 

"  Hoast  respectful  thine, 

"  Naathaw  Vickus." 

Ta  Mr.  Dickeson,  Esq. 

Noo,  then,  Ah  ax  ageean,  is  ther  onny  o'  ya,  dear 
readers,  as  wod  hev't  Iceast  bit  o'  doot  o'  yer  minds 
noo?  Is  ther,  Ah  say  ?  Noa  :  An  fancies  Ah  can 
hear  some  o'  ya  chucklln*,  an'  sayin',  "  Hurra  for 
Dicky  Dickeson  I  he  flOi;sall  'at's  goane  afore  him  !" 
An'  let  ma  tell  ya,  'at  so  Ah  mecans  ta  dew ;  an*  if 
'onny  of  ya  is  trubbted  wi'  seets  o'  ghoasts  or  dull 
thowts,  Ah'il  guarantee  ta  freeten  'em  oot  o'  ya,  an' 
that's  what  noa  soul  afore  ma's  done  yet.  Bud  Ah 
mun  gi'  ower  writin'  tul  ya  at  present,  for  oor  Bet 
tells  ma  'at  me  porridge  hex  been  waitin'  this  hauf 
hoor,  an',  as  a  matter  in  coarse,  they're  stiff  wi*  stan- 
nin'.  Ah  can  nobbut  beg  on  ya  U  read  t'Yorshar 
Comet  ivvery  week,  an',  be  dewln'  soa.  tak*  my  word 
for't,  y  saave  monny  a  poond  i't  yeear  i'  pills, 
IkmIussm       '  all  sich  belly -muck  as  tha  are. 

Bet  jo  .  i'  ma  i'  luv  ta  ya  alt,  (shoo's  a  deacent 
iass,  is  Bet !)  an'  wl'  a  thoosand  hoapes  'at  ye'll  In- 
•courage  ma. 

Ah  is,  dear  Ivverybody, 

Yer  varry  humble  sarrant, 
Dicky  Dickkson. 

T'Cdltor's  Study. 

(3)  A  Leeds  AdvertUement, 

MISTRESS  BIDDY  BUCKLEBEWIT, 

CaateHaup'ny  Cheesecaake-Makker  tul  Her  Majesty, 

Begs  U  inform  t'publtc  'at  shoo  hesjust 

SETTEN  UP  FOR  HERSEN  I*  THAT  LINE, 

26,  Paastry  Square,  Leeds, 

Wheare  sha  carries  on 

ALL  THEM  EXTENSIVE  BUSINESSES 

O'  Urt-makker,  honest  brandy-snap  baaker.  treeacle- 

«tick  boiler,  humbug  Importer,  spice-pig  traadcr,an' 


uniTarsal  deeaf-nut,  breead,  checM,  bimnaek,  n 
giner-beer  deealer  ;  an'  fro't  experience  'at  ilwoli 
hed  i'  them  lines  o*  genius  wal  wi'  her  Majesty,  ihos 
begs  ta  assuare  t'inhabiunts  'at  shoo's  t'lmpedeacs 
ta  think  here's  noabody  11  gl'  more  for  tlnsi^  « 
sich  inconceearable  qualaty  as  shoo  will. 

Biddy  Buckl<<bewit  alsoa  desires  ta  noatlce,  'at  n 
for  punctualaty,  noabody  can  be  more  soa  ner  her. 
sen ;  for  shoo  awlus  hest'oven  boat,  an' what's  bette, 
keeps  a  wheelbarrow  for  t'exprcaa  purpose  o'  dc»- 
patchin*  articles  ta  all  t'paartso't  gloabc. 

P.S.—  I'  consequence  o't  immense  saale  an'  fap^ 
rioraty  o'  B.  B.'s  goods,  lots  o'  unprlncapled  foilu 
hes  been  induced  ta  adopt  her  receapts  like,  an'ta 
defiraud  her  ;  ta  prevent  which  t'Honarable  Cotnmb- 
sioners  o'  Stamps  hes  ordered  'at  all  B.  B.'s  stuff  be 
figured  wi'  a  billy-gooat's  heead,  (them  anlroalibda' 
tremendous  fond  o'  lollipop)  soa  'at  noane  1'  futar  11 
be  gc-nu-ine  but  what  is  ornamented  aa  afore  parti- 
calvised.    Be  suare  ta  think  on 

No.  26,  Paastry  Square,  Leeds. 

(4)  Scraps/irom  Newtpapen, 

Fraud, — Felix  Flibberton  hcd  a  sad  roond  wi'hii 
wife  this  week,  caused,  as  we're  tcld,  be  Misti«ai 
Flibberton  bein'  guilty  on  a  piece  o'  roguery,  tlike 
o'  which  we  seldom  hear  tell  on.  It's  said,  mhta 
Felix  taasted  on  his  teea,  t'last  Thursday  moniin', 
he  fan  It  oot  'at  it  wom't  over  strong,  but,  oo't 
contraary,  wur  considerably  weaker  ner  commoo. 
O*  thi«  fact  comin*  U  leet.  he  called  hU  wife  tu 
scratch,  an*  axed  as  lovlnly  as  ha  wur  aable,  hoo  it 
happened  'at  his  teea  wur  i'  that  pickle.  Noo,  Felix 
an'  his  wife's  coffee  an'  sich  like,  wur  aullus  prc> 
paared  i'  separate  pots, — Ah  meean  tea-pots;  aa', 
that  mornin*.  Mister  Flibberton  hevin'  ligged  rif. 
ther  long  i'  bed,  his  wife  hed  thowt  proper  ta  ^Ip 
her  brckfast  afore  he  landed  doon.  T'qucstion  rot, 
hed  t'mistress  ta'en  t'biggest  shaare  o't  teea,  as  tbeare 
wur  noane  in  t'canister  then  ?  T'poor  woman  sui, 
ther  wur  precious  little  ta  mak*  t'brekfast  on ;  bud 
what  ther  wor,  shoo  divided  fairly,  leeavin'  her  hut- 
band  be  far  t'blggcr  hauf.  Nut  chusin*  ta  belieTe  all 
'at  his  wife  spluttered  oot,  Felix  shooted  o't  sarvant, 
whoa  depoased  'at  when  shoo  gat  up,  shoo  wur  nitre 
'at  theare  wur  then  plenty  i't  canister  ta  mak'  in 
rare  strong  cups.  Efter  a  deeal  o'  cross-examinaatiia 
between  t'mistress  an't  sarvant,  t'former  b^an  o' 
roarin',  an'  confessed  'at  shoo  hed  defrauded  her  U*. 
ful  partner,  devoatin'  tul  her  awn  use  three,  wal  tul 
her  husband  thoo  nobbut  left  one  an'  a  hauf  spoois- 
ful  o'  teea.  Felix  wodn't  grant  noa  pardon  thm, 
bud  bun  her  ower  ta  keep  t'peeace  for  three  mooihs ; 
an',  suppoasin'  'at  shoo  brak  it  ageean,  he  threeat- 
ened  sendln'  a  brief  o't  whoale  caase  ta  Maister 
Wilkins,  barrister,  an'  ta  tak'  sich  steps  ac  he  mud 
advise. 

A  Munijleeitt  Gift,— "Dr.  Swabbs,  Physician  extra- 
ordinary ta  ivverybody  'at  wants  poison  in',  lies  once 
more  come  oot  ov  his  shell,  an'  lettcn  t'world  knav 
'at  he's  t'saame  Dr.  Swabbs  still  'at  ivver  ha  vor. 
<y  Tuesday  ni*et,  wal  t'doctor  wur  smookin'  his 
pipe,  an*  swill  In'  his  tummler  o'  brandy  an*  warm, 
adepitation  o'roaad-sarvants,  consistin'  o't  cooks  aa' 
seven  or  eight  hoose  an*  chaamer-maads,  wasted  on 
him  wi'  a  Roond  Robin,  petitionin'  for  a  small  do> 
naatlon  i'  order  ta  buy  amixtur  ta  poison  t'taice  vi'. 
as  they  wur  gerrin  Tany  impedent  i'  ther  walks  in- 
tut  kitchen  an'  cupboard;  i' fact,  as't  trustwarthy 
cook  said,  one  on  'em  hed  t'bare-faacedness  ta  come 
an'  wag  his  tail  i*  her  chocolate,  and  then  as  bsie* 
faaccdiy  maadc  his  escaape,  wi'oot  stoppln'  ta  be 
walloQocd  for't.    T'doctor  wur  soa  moved  be  tlitsit 
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arsfinaiCs,  'at  he  threv  doon  his  pipe*  brekkin'  on't. 
as  t'hoaie>iDaaid  teld  ma,  thruaied  hU  hand  Intul  hl« 
fiocket,  an'  drew  sixpence.  What  a  bleMin'  wod  it 
b»  it  men  genarally  wod  nobbut  foller  Dr.  Swabbs's 
example! 

A  Utarwry  Saeimtjf. — A  Litarary  Saclaty  hes  been 
fonncd  i'  OUey  be  loroe  perscverin'  an'  common- 
sense  young  men,  *at'a  ov  apiniou  'at  it's  nowt  bud 
reight  'at  tbey  sud  hev  as  mich  larnin'  as  tha  can 
afibrd  ta  pay  for.    A  committee's  been  maade,  con- 
tlstin*  o*  seven  o't  wisest  o'  thease  conspirators  tut 
owrrthraw  o'  ignarance,  an'  rules  drawn   up  an' 
printed  i'  a  hexoelleot  style,  varry  creditable  boath 
tut  author  an'  tut  printer  thereoo,  Ah's  suare.  we've 
juit  Been  a  catalogue  o't  books  they've  already  got- 
ten, an*  as  It  could'nt  miu  but  tpeik  volum$  1'  ther 
fasTour,  we  b^  ta  subjoin  t'naames  on  a  to-three  o't 
principal  warks:— Jack  t'Giant-Killer.  Tom  Thumb, 
Cock  Robin,  Mother  Hubbanl,  Jumpin'  Joan.  Puss 
i'  BooiU,  Tom  t'Piper's  Son.  an'  a  splendid  haup'ny 
edition  o'  Whlttin'ton  an'  his  Cat.    This  Is  a  grand 
opportunaty  for  lovers  o'  soond  mathamatlcal.  an' 
other  litarary  pursuits,  ta  come  forrard,  an'suppoart 
so'  SDStaan  a  novelty  firo'  which  tha  ma  gether  all 
1'infonnaation  ther  minds  Is  on  t'luke  oot  for. 


(5)  Jkborah  Duekiton't  Advice  Comer, 

Ifyatuke  noatlcc,  ye  would  see,  'at  t'latterend 
o'  March,  i't  first  quarter,  t'mooin  wur  laad  ov  her 
back,  a  suare  sign  o'  stormy  weather.  Ye'H  all 
knaw,  'at  theare's  been  part  frost  an'  snaw  sin' ;  an', 
if  my  judgment  isn't  awfully  wrong,  we's  ha'  some 
more.  Weel,  noo,  i*  frosty  weather,  ye 're  aware. 
It'*  rayther  daangerous  walkin',  becos  o't  varrygurt 
(lapeDcsto't  rooads  an't  flegs ;  Ah's  quite  posative 
«»D't,  for  even  i*  my  time  Ah've  seen  more  ner  one 
long-legged  coavey  browt  ov  a  level  wi't  grund,  an' 
Ah've  seen  monny  a  stoot  an'respectable  woman,  tew. 
Let  me  prescribe  a  remady,  then,  for  allsich  misfor- 
toos.  Sbaadrach  Scheddul,— a  celebraated  horse- 
shtioer  i'oor  toon,  propoased  ta  tharpen  barns  for 
three-hanpence  a  heead ;  lads  an'  lasses,  fro'  ten  ta 
sixteen  year  o*  aage,  thruppance ;  an'  all  aboon  that 
owiinessf  whether  tha've  big  feet,  little  feet,  or  noa 
feet  at  all,  fowerpence. 

N.B.  Ivvery  allooance  '11  be  maade  for  wooden 
legv ;  an'  o'  them  'at  honestly  doesn't  wish  ta  be 
bletsed  wl't  last-naaraed  articles  o'  weear,  it'smoast 
re<pectful1y  requested  'at  they'll  avaal  therscns  o't 
tharpeDln'  invention.  Shaadrach  Scheddul  alloos 
five  per  cent,  off  for  ready  brass,  or  six  months' 
credit ;— authcr  11  dew. 

Ah  advise  all  laadies  'at  doesn't  wish  U  hev  ther 
hnshands'  stockins  ootraageously  mucky  on  a  wesh- 
Jn'-day,  nut  U  alloo  *em  t'privilege  o'  spoartin' 
icnee- breeches,  them  hevln'  been  proved,  be  varry 
clever  philosophers,  U  be  tlaeadin'  cause  theareof, 
tn't  principal  rceason  why  t'leg  o't  stockin'  doesn't 
last  SI  long  aa  t'fooit. 

^6)  Visits  ta  Dicky  Dickeson. 

(/  Friday,  Dicky  Dickeson  wur  visited  1'  his 
«tndy  be't  Marquis  o*  Crabbum.  an',  efier  a  deeal  o» 
•uBuirie*  aboot  t'weather.  an*  monny  remarks  con- 
uinfa'  this  thing  an'  that,  t'latter  pracceded  ta  ex- 
pUan  what  ha'd  come  for,  soapin'  an'  smilin'  tut 
Ismed  editor,  as  It's  genarally  knawn  all  thease  top- 
■Barkers  dew— when  tha've  owt  ta  ger  oot  on  him. 
h  spp<>an  'at  t'aim  o't  Marquis  wur  ta  Induce  Mr. 
Dickeson,  as  a  caplulist  o'  some  noate,  ta  Join  wi' 
Un  i*  tanyin' In  all  t'paapcr  shaavins  'at  tha  can  lig 
tbskans  on,  loaas  U  hev  all  t'traade  u  thersens. 


Hr.  Dickeson  agreed,  aa'  t'flre-Ieetin'  an'  shaavm** 
deealin'  world  is  lukln'  wi'  mich  terror  aa»  Infrwi 
tut  result. 

Immediately  eftcr  t'Marquis  o'  Crabbum  bed 
maade  his  exit,  a  gentle  rap  wur  heeard  at  t'door  o*t 
study,  an'  when  Mr.  Dickeson  bad 'em  walk  forrard* 
in  popped    a    bonny,    blue-e'ed,   Grecian-noaaed, 
white-tooithed  lasso' eighteen,  an' be't  way  i'  which 
t'edltor  smacked  her  roasy  checks  wi*  his  lips,  here's 
na  doot  bud  it  wur  Nanny  Tract.  Shoo'd  browt  two 
ooatcaakes,  'at  shoo'd  newly  baaked.  ye  knaw.    Mr. 
Dickeson  set  tul  ta  eit  'em,  an'  Nanny  set  tul  ta 
watch  him ;  an'  when  t'flrst  hed  finished  his  per- 
formance on't  ooat-caakes,  here's  na  need  ta  say  'at 
he  began  o'  squeasin't  latter ;  ay.  an'  ye  ma  say 
what  yn've  a  mind  aboot  t'modesty  o't  laadies,  bud 
Nanny  squeeaaed  him  as  weel,  an'  wor  ther  owt 
wrong  In't,   think  ya?    Shallywally!    Bud,  boo- 
ivver,  t'edltor  hedn't  been  long  at  thia  gam',  afor« 
ha  heerd  another  noise,— a  shufflin',  slinkin'  noise. 
Ah  meean,  an'  nut  a  reg'lar  rap,— ootside  o't  door ; 
soa,  takkin'  his  shoes  off,  he  crept  nicely  tut  spot| 
an',  be  gow  I  if  ha  didn't  fin't  printer's  divll  lisscnin' 
thcare,   here's  be  nowt  for  tellln'  ya  on't.      Mr. 
Dickeson,    ommust  choaked  wi'  madness  at  this 
turn-up,  (for  wheare's  ther  onnybody  'at  likes  U  hev 
ther  love-Uewins  heeard  an'  seen  0  shoved  him  intut 
middle  on  his  study ;  an*  commandin'  Nanny  ta  hod 
him  a  minute,  (which  saame  shoo  did  ta  perfection,) 
he  went  tut  other  end  o't  plaace,  an'  puttin'  on  a 
middlin'-siaed  clog,tuke  a  run  pause  at  t'posteriors 
o't  irapedent  printer's  divU,  an'  theareby  makkln' 
bira  sing  "  God  saave  t'Queen"  i'  slch  prime  style,  'at 
delicate   Nanny   wur   U'en   wi'  a  fit   o'   faantin*. 
T'  music  hevln'  ceeased  as  sooin  as  t'performer  wur 
turned  oot,  Nanny  bethowt  hersen  ta  come  roond  ; 
bud,  shaameful  ta  say,  her  an'  Dicky  didn't  paart 
wal  fower  i't  efternooin,  at  which  time  tiass  wur 
wanted  up  at  hoame  ta  dam  stockins  an'  crimp 
frUls. 

(7)  Miscettafiies, 

Men  an'  women  is  like  soa  monny  cards,  played 
wi'  be  two  oppoanents,  Time  an'  Eternity :  Time 
get's  a  gam  noo  an'  then,  an'  hex  t'pleasure  o*  keep- 
in'  his  caards  for  a  bit,  bud  Eternity's  be  far  t'better 
hand,  an'  proves,  day  be  day,  an*  boor  be  boor,  'at 
he's  winnin'  incalcalably  fast. 

Whenlvver  ya  see  one  o*  thease  heng-doon,  black 
craape  thlngums  'at  comes  hauf  doon  a  woman's 
bonnet  an'  faace,  be  suare  'at  shoo's  widowed,  an* 
«  Ta  Letl" 

It's  confidently  rumoured  in  t'palltlcal  world,  'at 
t'tax  Is  goin'  ta  be  ta'en  off  leather-breeches,  an 
putten  on  white  hats. 

Why  does  a  young  laady  1'  a  ridln'-hablt  resemmlc 
Shakspeare  ?  Cos  shoo's  (offte)  mlss-cooated  (mM- 
quoted), 

A  lad  I'  Otlcy,  knawn  be  t'inhabitanU  for  his  odd 
dewins  like,  an'  for  his  modesty,  tew,  wun  day  went 
a  errand  for  an  owd  woman  'at  tha  called  Betty 
Cnittice :  an'  he  wur  sa  sharp  ower  It,  an'  did  it  sa 
pleasantly  beside,  'at  Betty  axed  him  U  hev  a  bit  c' 
apple-pie  for  his  trouble.  "  Noa,  thenk  ya,"  said 
t'lad.  "  Thoo'd  better,  Willy,"  said  Betty.  "  Noa, 
thenk  ya,"  repeeated  t'lad ;  an'  off  he  ran  hoame, 
an'  as  sooin  as  ha  gat  Intut  hoose.  burst  oot  a-roarin' 
an'  sobbiii'  as  if  his  heart  wod  brek.  «  Billy,  me 
lad."  says  his  mother,  "  what's  t'matter  wl*  tha  f* 
"Wah,"  blubbered  poor  Billy,  "Betty  Cnittios 
axed  ma  U  hev  a  bit  o'  «ppl^pic»  ■&'  Ah  nldt  Mm* 
thenk  ya>" 


EMGUSH  PROVIKCIAL  DIALECTS. 


Poaken  is  like  brawUn'  tongues— Jutt  t'thisgi  to 
•tir  up  flies  wl'. 

Why  does  a  inland  sea  reiemmle  a  Imen-draapers 
ahop  ?    Cos  it  cootaans  surges  an'  l>ays  {urgw  an* 

baize).  „ 

•  What's  said  for  theasc  remarkable  articles  ?^ 
shooted  an  auctioneer  at  a  saale  to  three  week  sin'. 
"  Here's  a  likeness  o'  Queen  Victoria,  U'en  In  t'year 
seventeen  ninety-two,  a  couple  &  pint  pott.'at's 
been  drunk  oot  on  be't  celabraated  Bobby  Bums,  an 
s  pair  o'  tongs  'at  Oenaral  Fairfax  faaght  wl'  at 
t'battie  o'  Marston  Moor,  all  i'  wun  lot :  ay,  ay,  «a' 
here's  another  thing  ta  goa  wi'  'em,  a  hay-fork  'at 
Noah  used  ta  bed  doon  his  beeasU  wi'  when  ha  wur 
in  t'ark,  sometime  i*  fowerteen  hundred.  Bud, 
hoolTver,  it  roaks  na  odds  tut  year.  Power  arUcles 
here,  all  antlquatles ;  what's  said  for  'em  ?  Sixpence 
is  said  for  'em,  laadles  an'  gennlemen— eightpence  is 
said  for  'em— ninepence,  tenpence,  a  shilUn's  said 
for  'em,  laadies  and  gennlemen,  an'  thenk  ya  for  yer 
magnanimaty.  Are  ya  all  done  at  a  shillin'  ?  Varry 
weel,  then.  Ah  sahn't  dwell ;  soo  thease  three  ar- 
tides  is  goin'."  "  Ye're  reight,  maaster,"  shooted 
a  cobbler  fro't  crood,  •«  they  are  goin\  tew ;  for  if 
my  e'ea  tell  ma  reight,  theare's  na  hannles  on't  pots, 
na  noase  on't  pictur,  an'  na  legs  on't  tongs." 

«  Hoo  sweet— hoc  varry  sweet— is  life  I"  as  t'flee 
tald  when  ha  war  stuck  i'  trecacle. 

Why  does  a  lad,  detected  i'  robbin'  a  bee-hive, 
ger  a  double  booty  be't  ?  Cos  he  geU  boath  honey 
an'  whacks  (wax) . 

A  striplin'  ninnln'  up  tul  a  paaver,  'at  wur  ham- 
nierin'  an' brayln' soa  at  his  wark,  'at  f  sweeat  fair 
ran  doon  his  cheeks,  began  o'  scraapin't  sweeat  olT 
his  faacc  intul  a  pot  wl*  a  piece  o'  tin.  «  Hollow  !" 
•hooU  t'man,  rubbln'  his  smartin'  faaturs  wi'  his 
reight  hand,  "what  meeans  tha  to  be  comin'  to 
scraape  t'skin  off  a  man's  coontenance  ?"  "  Nay, 
nay,"  said  t'lad,  •*  Ah  wora't  scraapin't  skin  off,  noo, 
but  nobbut  t'sweeat,  which  wur  o'  noa  use  to  ye, 
maaster,  wal  it  wor  to  me,  as  Ah've  been  all  ower, 
an'  couldn't  get  na  gvoist'gTeaaae  ouny wheare  till  E 
•aw  ye." 


(8)  A  Fabk. 
I't*  Fable  book,  we  read  at  school, 
On  an  owd  Frosk,  an  arrand  Fooyl  i 

Pride  crack'd  her  little  bit  o'Brain  i 
(T*  book  o*  me  Neyve,  Mun)  we  a  p*.*, 
Shoo'd  needs  meytch  Bellies  we  an  Ox ; 

Troath,  shoo  wor  meeghtlly  mlstoyn^ 
Two  on  hur  young  ons,  they  pretend 
Just  goane  a  gaterds  we  a  Friend, 

Stoplsht  an'  storin',  brought  her  word— 
"  Mother,  we've  seen,  for  suer,  To-ne^ht, 
««  A  hairy  Boggard  I  sich  a  seeght ! 

•*  As  big !  as  big  1  eeh  Loord !  eeh  Loord  !* 
Shoo  puffli,  and  thrusts,  and  gims,  and  «welli» 
[Th*  Bairns  ihowt  sho'  or  dooin'  suromotelie] 

To  ratch  her  Coyt  o'  speckl'd  I..eather  ;- 
•«  Wor  it  as  big,  my  Lads,  as  me  ?" 
M  Bless  us."  said  Toan.  •«  as  big  as  ye, 

'•  Yoar  but  a  Beeau  anent  a  Blether  !" 
No  grain  o'  Marcy  o*  her  Guts, 
At  it  ageean  shoo  swells  and  struts. 

As  if  the  varry  hangroent  bad  her. 
Thinkin'  thet  Mother  nobbut  Joak'd, 
Th'  young  Lobs  wi'  laughin',  wor  hawf  choak'd; 

A  thing  which  made  her  ten  times  madder. 

Another  thrust,  and  thick  as  Hops, 
Her  Pudding's  plalster'd  all  their  Chops, 

'Mess  there  wor  then  a  bonny  slurring ; 
Deead  in  a  Minute  as  a  Stoane 
All  f  Hopes  o'  t'  Family  worgooane 

And  not  a  six-pince  left  for  t' burying. 
We  think,  do  ye  see,  there's  no  small  chonce 
This  little  hectoring  Dog  o'  Fronce 

May  cut  Just  sltch  another  Caper; 
He'll  trust,  for  sartin,  ol  a  pod 
Ye,— roortol  Tripes  can  never  hod 

Sitch  heaps  o*  wind,  an'  reek,  an'  vapor. 
What's  bred  i'  t'  Booane,an*runs  i'  t'  Blooyd, 
If  nought,  can  niver  come  to  gooyd, 

Loa  Mayster  Melville's  crackt  his  Pitcher, 
Mooar  Fowk  arc  sweeailn',  every  Lira', 
A  feeard  o*  being  swing'd  like  him. 

Wi'  Sammy  Whitbread's  twinging  swltchV. 
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ARCHAISMS  AND  PROVINCIALISMS. 


A  The  following  are  the  principal  obsolete  and 
X  jL.    provincial  uses  of  tliis  letter. 

(1)  Ah!  (^.-A'.) 

A  !  iwete  tire.  I  selde  tho. 

Piera  Ptttughman,  p.  355. 
Af  Lorde,  he  caide,  fulle  wo  cs  me, 
So  faire  childir  aU  I  hafede  thre. 
And  nowe  ame  I  lefie  allone ! 

M8.Lincoin  A.  1. 17.  f.  US. 

(2)  He.  A  for  he  is  common  in  our  old  drama- 
tists, in  the  speeches  of  peasants  or  illiterate 
persons,  and  in  the  provincial  dialects.  See 
Ai»olog7  for  the  Lollards,  p.  120;  King 
Alisaunder,  7809.  In  the  western  counties,  it 
is  also  used  for  she,  and  occasionally  for  lY. 

By  Seynt  Oynys,  a  swer  is  oth. 

That  after  that  tyme  a  nolde 

Fte  ne  drynke  no  more  that  day, 

For  none  kynnes  thynge.       M8.  AthmoJe  S3,  f.  2. 

Wyth  ys  rijt  hond  a  bleuld  him  than. 

And  pryketh  yt  itede  and  forth  he  nam.     J6.  f.  48. 

(3)  Thet.   Saiap. 

(4)  ^  is  sometimes  used  in  songs  and  burlesque 
poetry  to  lengthen  out  a  line,  vnthout  adding 
to  the  sense.  It  is  often  also  a  mere  expletive 
placed  before  a  word. 

(5)  Prefixed  to  TCrbs  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  A 
has  sometimes  a  negative,  sometimes  an  inten- 
sative  power.  See  Wright's  Gloss,  to  Piers 
Ploughman,  in  t. 

(6)  All.  Sir  F.  Madden  sajrs,  "  apparently  an 
error  of  the  scribe  for  a/,  but  written  as  pro- 
nounced."   Compare  1.  936. 

He  shal  haven  in  his  hand 

A  Denemark  and  Engeland.  Hareiok,  610. 

(7)  Sometimes  prefixed  to  nouns  and  adjectives 
signifying  of  the,  to  the,  on  the,  in  the,  and  at 
the.  See  Middleton's  Works,  i.  262 ;  Morte 
d' Arthur,  iL  87 ;  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  340. 

Martha  fel  a-doun  a  Crols, 
And  spradde  anon  to  grounde. 

MS.  OtU.  Trin,  Oxen,  57. 

'^)  Before  a  noun  it  is  often  a  corruption 
of  the  Saxon  on.  See  Havelok,  p.  213 ;  Rob. 
Glouc.  p.  353. 

And  that  hii  a  LammasM  day  myd  her  poer  come 
Eehooc  to  Barbetflet,  and  thcs  veage  nome. 

Rob,  Ckmc.  p.  200. 

(9)  Hati.  Few  provincial  expressions  are  more 
common  than  "  a  done"  for  have  done.   So  in 


Peblis  to  the  PUy,  st.  10,  ap.  Sibbald,  Chron. 
Sc.  Poet.  L  132,  ''a  done  with  ane  mischaunce," 
which  is  quoted  as  an  *'  old  song"  by  Jamieson, 
Supp.  in  V.  A. 

Richard  might,  as  the  fame  went,  a  saved  hymself, 
if  he  would  a  fled  awaie ;  for  those  chat  were  about 

hym suspected  treason  and  willed  hym  to  flie. 

Supp.  to  Hardfftig,  f.  105. 
A  don,  seris,  sayd  oure  lordynges  alle. 
For  ther  the  nold  no  lenger  lend. 

A/5.  Raw!.  C.  88,  f.  178. 

(10)  One.  See  Mr.  Wright's  note  to  the  Alli- 
terative Poem  on  the  Deposition  of  Richard  II. 
p.  54.  In  the  passage  here  quoted  from  the 
copy  of  the  Erie  of  Tolous  in  the  Lincoln  MS. 
Ritson's  copy  reads  oon,  p.  100. 

Hyre  lord  and  sche  be  of  a  blode. 

M8.  A*hmole  61,  f.  G5. 
He  wcnte  awaye  and  lyghede  sore ; 
A  worde  spake  he  no  more. 
Bot  helde  hym  wondlr  stylle. 

MS.  Unet^n  A.  1.  17.  f.  115 
Thre  persones  in  a  Oodhedc, 
Als  clerkys  in  l>okys  rede. 

MS.  Ashmole  61,  f.  83. 
Hir  a  schanke  blalce,  hir  other  graye. 
And  alle  hir  body  lyke  the  Icde. 

True  Thomas,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  150 

(11)  Always  ;  ever.  Cumb.  "  For  ever  and  a" 
is  an  expression  used  by  old  rustics. 

A  the  more  I  loke  theron, 
A  the  more  I  thynke  1  fon. 

Tuwnetfy  My*terits,  p.  229. 

(12)  At.  St{foUf.  Major  Moor  gives  it  the  va- 
rious meanings  of,  he,  or,  ottr,  tf,  on,  at,  have, 
and  of,  with  examples  of  each. 

HaTe  ye  nat  perkus  and  chas  ? 
What  schuld  ye  do  a  this  place  ? 

Sir  Degrevant,  36H. 

(13^   Yks.    Somerset. 

(14)  And.   Somerset.    See  Havelok,  359. 
Wendyth  home,  a  levo  youre  werryeng. 
Ye  Wynne  no  worshyp  at  thys  walle. 

MS.  Hart.  2252,  f.  ISl. 
Chapet  a  cheynes  of  chaike  whytte  sylver. 

Mortt  Arthurs,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  SO 

(15)  An  interrogative,  equivalent  to  what? 
What  do  you  say  T     Var.  dial. 

(16)  If.    Suffolk. 

And  yit,  a  thow  woldyst  nyghe  me  nye, 
Thow  ihalt  wele  wete  I  am  not  slayn. 

MS.  Marl.  aSfifi.  t  196 
I 
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(17)  lir. 

QuoJ  Bardus  thanne.  a  Goddes  half 
The  thridde  tyme  asMye  I  schallc. 

Gowtr,  MS.  Siic.  Antiq.  134,  f.  158. 
Af  hy  ram  to  the  neyjentende  vei»» 

As  the  conynge  endeth  y-wl«^. 
That  line  cpiu  eorum 

A  Latyn  y-clepud  It.  ifS,  Coil.  Trin.  Oron.  57* 
Hainmcring  this  in  hl«  heade.  nn  he  went  to  the 
smith's  house:  Now,  smith,  quoth  hee,  good  mor- 
row. Is  thy  wife  up  ?  No,  quoth  the  smith,  but  she 
Is  awake:  go  up  and  carry  your  linnen,  a  Gods 
name.  QMer  of  Cantsrburie,  1608- 

(18)  Sometimes  repeated  with  adjectives,  the 
substantive  having  gone  before  and  being  on- 
derstood.  Sec  Macbeth,  iii.  5,  and  the  notes 
of  the  commentators.  It  is  also  occasionally 
prefixed  to  numeral  adjectives,  as  a-ierit  a- 
twelve^  &c.  and  even  a-o}i«,  as  in  Macbeth,  iiL  4. 

Somers  he  iette  go  byfore. 

And  charyotes  stufTede  with  store, 

Wele  a  twelve  myle  or  more. 

MS.  Uneotn  A.  i.  17,  C  190. 

(19)  A  common  proverb,  '*  he  does  not  know 
great  A  from  a  bull's  foot,"  is  applied  to  an 
ignorant  or  stupid  person.  Ray  has  a  proverb, 
**  A  B.  from  a  battledore,"  and  Taylor,  the 
water-poet,  has  a  poem  on  Coryat,  addressed 
''To  the  gentlemen  readers  that  understand 
A  B.  from  a  battledore."    See  B. 

I  know  not  an  A  from  the  wynd-myloe, 
Ne  A.  B,  ttom  •  bolt-Jbot,  I  trowe,  ne  thiself  nother. 

MS.  DifAy  41,  f.6. 

A-A.  (1)  Explained  by  Junius  t^or  dolentium. 
Hampole  tells  us  that  a  male  child  utters  the 
sound  a-n  when  it  is  bom,  and  a  female  e-e, 
being  respectively  the  initials  of  the  names  of 
their  ancestors  Adam  and  Eve.  See  the  Ar- 
chfleologia,  xix.  322.  A  couplet  on  the  joys  of 
heaven,  in  MS.  ColL  S.  Joh.  Oxon.  57,  is  called 
mgnum  a-a, 

Aa  I  my  sone  Alexander,  whare  es  the  grace,  and 
the  fortune  that  oure  goddes  highte  the  ?  That  es 
to  say,  tbat  thou  scholde  alwaye  overcome  thynne 
cnemys.  MS,  lAncoin  A.  i.  17,  f.  3. 

(2)  Frequently  occurs  in  an  early  medical  MS. 
in  Lincoln  Cathedral  for  ana,  q.  v.,  and  the 
contraction  is  still  in  use. 

AAC.  An  oak.    North, 

AAD.  Old.     Yorkfh. 

AADLE.    To  flourish ;  to  addle.     Suffolk. 
AAGED.  Aged.   Palsgrave  has  ^'oo^a^lyke,"  in 

his  list  of  adjectives. 
AAINT.   To  anoint.   Suffolk.    SoeJint.   M^jor 

Moor  is  the  authority  for  this  form  of  the  word. 

See  lui  Suffolk  Words,  p.  5. 
AAKIN.    Oaken.    North. 
AALB.    Ale.     This  form  of  the  word,  which 

may  be  merely  accidental,  occurs  in  Malory's 

Morte  d' Arthur,  ii.  445. 
AALLE.    All;  every. 

Forthy,  my  sone,  yf  thou  doo  ryjtc. 
Thou  schalt  unto  thy  love  obeye. 
And  folow  hire  wiUe  by  aaiie  wey. 

Gotoer,  MS.  Sue.  Antiq.  134,  f.  50. 

AALS.    Alas! 
Sttortiei  her  founde  to  come  agayne, 
Svr  Oawayneand  Syr  Ewayne; 
AoU,  ho  aayed,  I  sbal  dye  I    Sir  J^unfi»l,  Douce  frag. 


AAN.    (1)  Own.    North. 

(2)  Anan !  what  say  you  ?     EaMt. 

(3)  On. 

A  sterte  to  his  helm  and  pult  him  aan. 
And  tu  Olyver  rhannc  a  seiJe.     MS.  AnhmBieSl^  [.  I 
Do,  c(«y.i,  anon  thyn  armys  aan, 
A  nd  aray  t.le  in  ayker  wedc.  Jbid.  (.  u. 

AANDE.  Breath.  This  is  the  Danish  forn  of 
the  word,  although  it  more  usually  occurs  in 
the  Thornton  MS.  with  one  a.  See  And, 
This  MS.  was  wiitten  in  Yorkshire,  a  dialed 
which  contains  much  of  the  Danish  langosge. 
In  old  Scotch,  it  is  Aynd;  Su.  Got.  Andi; 
IiL  Ande;  Dan.  Aande ;  S\fed.  Ande.  See 
Ihre,  in  v.  Ande.  Aand  also  occurs  in  the 
Morte  d' Arthur,  Lincoln  MS.,  f.  67,  but  is  ap. 
parently  a  mistake  for  the  conjunction  and. 

Thay  hadd  rrestis  one  thaire  heddes,  and  thairp 
brestei  ware  bryghle  lyk  golde,  and  thaire  mowibb 
opene ;  thaire  aande  slewe  any  qwikk  thynge  thit  it 
smate  apone,  and  oute  of  thaire  eghne  ther  cone 
flammes  of  fyrre.  MS,  lAncotn  A.  i.  17>  f.  3. 

This  aand  that  men  draus  oft, 
Betakens  wynd  that  blaws  o-loft. 

MS.  Cott.  Veapoi.  A.  ill.  f.4. 

AANDORN.  An  afternoon's  repast,  or  any  oc- 
casional refection  after  dinner ;  also  simply  the 
afternoon,  in  which  latter  sense  it  is  a  cormp- 
tion  of  underut  q.  v.  Cumb.  It  would  in  the 
North  be  pronounced  much  like  amderuj  q.  y. 
This  form  of  the  word  is  found  in  the  Glos- 
sarium  Northanhymbricum  at  the  end  of  Ray. 
AANE.  The  beard  growing  out  of  barley  or 
other  grain. 

We  call  it  [wheat]  pold  or  pollard,  that  hath  tm 
aane*  upon  the  eares.  And  that  we  call  the  «ai:r, 
which  groweth  out  of  the  eare,  like  a  long  pricke 
or  a  dart,  whereby  the  care  is  defended  from  tlte 
danger  of  birds.  Googe**  HmUmdry,  U77i  f*  ^ 

AAR.    Ere;  before. 

And  when  hy  ben  of  thritty  yaar, 

Hy  ben  broun  of  hare,  as  hy  weren  aa.'. 

Ktmg  AUMOundeTf  SGH 

AARM.    The  arm. 

Judas  seide.  What  wilt  thou  that  be  joven  to  ther 
for  a  wed  1  Sche  answeride,  thi  ring  and  thl  bye  of 
the  aarm,  and  the  staff  whiche  thou  holdlst  in  this 
hond.  IVieklijgre,  MS.  Bodl.fH' 

AARMED.    Armed. 

Therfore  for  Crist  suSVIde  in  flelach,  be  yealu 
aarmed  bi  the  same  thenking:  for  he  that  suftide 
in  flelsche  cecsside  fro  synnet. 

WickVjB^a  New  Test.  p.  233, 

AARON.  Tlie  herb  wakerobin.  See  CotgrsTe, 
in  v.   Veau, 

AARS.  The  anus.  This  unusual  form  occurs  is 
the  Middlehill  ms.  of  the  Promptorium.  See 
Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  14,  in  v.  Art,  In  Dutch 
we  have  aarzelen^  to  go  backward,  which  in- 
volves the  same  form  of  the  word. 

AAS.   Aces.     See  Ambet'OS, 
Stillo  be  thou,  Sathanas ' 
The  ys  fallen  ambes  aas.    Harrowing  of  H^'U,  p.  ?1 

In  Reynard  the  Foxe,  p.  62,  *'  a  pylgryro  of 
deux  ootf*'  is  apparently  applied  to  a  pretended 
pilgrim. 
AAT.  Fine  oatmeal,  with  which  pottage  is  thick* 
ened.  See  Markham's  English  Housewife, 
quoted  in  Boucher's  Glossary,  in  v.  Bannooku 
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AATA.    After.    Suffolk. 
AATH.    An  oath.    North. 
AAX.    To  ask. 

Whan  alle  was  ipoke  of  that  they  meotr. 

The  kynge,  with  alle  his  hole  entente, 

Thanne  at  laste  hem  aaseth  this, 

What  kynge  men  tellen  that  he  It  ? 

Gower,  MS,  Soe.  Atttiq,  134,  f.  210. 

AB.   The  sap  of  a  tree. 

Yet  diverse  have  assaled  to  deale  without  okes  to 
that  end,  but  not  with  so  good  successe  as  they  have 
hoped,  bicause  the  ab  or  Juice  will  nc^  so  soone  be 
remorcd  and  deane  drawne  out,  which  some  attri- 
bute to  want  of  time  In  the  salt  water. 

Hmniton't  Detertptlon  efBngland,p,  213. 

ABAC.    Backwards.    North. 
Ac  dude  by-holde  abac. 

And  hudde  his  eyjen.      M8.  CM.  Ttin.  Ommi.  ff7> 
ABACK.A-BEHINT.  Behind;  in  the  rear.  iVbrM. 
A B ACTED.  Diiven  away  by  violence.    Mvuhm, 
ABADE.    (1)  Abode;   remained.     See  Rltson's 
Met.  Rom.  iii.  288 ;  Ywaine  and  Gawin,  1180; 
Visions  of  Tundale,  p.  67 ;  Sir  Tristrem,  pp. 
232,  275,  293,  297. 
This  kyng  Cadwall  his  feast  at  London  made ; 
To  hym  all  kynges,  assoverayne  lorde,  obeyed. 
Save  kyng  Oswy,  at  home  that  tyme  etade. 

Hardyni^t  Chmnieh,  f.  91. 

(2)  Delay.    See  Archaeologia,  xxi.  49,  62 ;   Sir 
Tristrem,  p.  145 ;  Golagros  and  Gawane,  311. 
For  soooe  aftir  that  he  was  made. 
He  fel  withouten  lenger  abode, 

Cmrtor  Mundit  MS.  CM.  Tritu  Cantab,  f.  3. 
Anoynt  he  was  withouten  abadt. 
And  kyng  of  tho  Jewes  made.  Ibid.  t.  46. 

Wyth  the  knyght  was  non  abad. 
He  buskyd  hyme  forth  and  rade. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  1.  6. 

ABAFELLED.     Baffled ;  indignantly  treated. 

What,  do  you  think  chill  be  abttfetttd  up  and 

down  the  town  for  a  meuel  add  a  scoundrel  ?  no  chy 

bor  yon:   sirrah,  chU  come,  lay  no  more;    chill 

come,  tell  him.  TAe  Lofidon  Prodigat,  p.  81. 

AB.USCUITE.    Ashamed. 

I  was  ateifdkiCe  be  cure  Lorde  of  oure  beste  hemes  t 
Mort0  Arthurtt  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  56. 

ABAISSED.    Ashamed;  abashed. 
And  nnhoxome  y-be, 
Nouht  (^aUted  to  agnlte 
God  and  alle  good  men. 
So  gret  was  myn  herte. 

Pfere  Pto«g*i— w,  p.  318. 

ABAIST.  The  same  as  Abaissed,  q.  t.  See 
Langtoft's  Chion.  pp.  170, 272 ;  Wicliffe's  New 
Test.  p.  261 ;  Chaucer,  Cant  T.  8193,  8887 ; 
Twaine  and  Gawin,  846. 

The  grape  that  thou  helde  in  thl  hand,  andkeste 
imdct  thi  fete,  and  trade  therone,  es  the  dtee  of 
Tyre,  the  whilk  thou  sails  wynne  thurgh  itrenth, 
and  trede  it  with  thl  fote,  and  therfore  be  nathynge 
eMrte.  IAf«  tf  Attainder,  MS.  Lincoln,  t.  3. 

Hou  unstable  the  world  is  here. 
For  man  ichulde  ben  abaiat. 

MS.  Athmolc  41,  f.  16. 
ABAKWARD.    Backwards. 

1b  gryht  ous  sette  and  shyld  vrom  shome. 
That  iwroMlabakward  Eves  nome. 

Reliq.  Antiq.  11.  228. 

ABALIENATE.    To  alienate ;  to  transfer  pro- 
oertT  from  on*;  to  another.    Hider. 


ABAND.    To  forsake ;  to  abandon. 
Let  us  therefore  both  cruelty  abande. 
And  prudent  leeke  both  gods  and  men  to  please. 

Mirourfor  MagUtratu,  p.  27- 

ABANDON.  (1)  Liberally;  at  discretion.  (^...V.) 
Roquefort,  in  v.  Bandon^  gives  the  original 
French  of  the  following  passage : 
Aftlr  this  swift  gift  tis  but  reason 
He  give  his  gode  too  in  abandon. 

Rom.  qfthc  Rtue,  2342. 

(2)  Entirely ;  freely.     (A.-N.) 

His  rlbbes  and  scholder  fel  adoun. 
Men  might  se  the  liver  abattdoun. 

Arthow  and  Merlin,  p.  823. 

(3)  Promptly.    (A.-N.) 

Ther  com  an  hundred  knightes  of  gret  might, 
Alle  thai  folwed  him  abaundoun. 

Gjf  of  Warwikc,  p.  181. 

ABANDUNE.    To  subject.    See  Golagros  and 
Gawane,  275. 
Fortune  to  her  lawys  can  not  abandunc  me. 
But  I  shall  of  Fortune  rule  the  reyne. 

Skelton's  Wurka,  i.  273. 
ABARRE.    To  prevent 

The  lustie  yoong  gentlemen  who  were  greedie  to 
have  the  prele.  but  more  desirous  to  have  the  honor, 
were  in  a  great  agooie  and  greefe  that  they  were  thus 
abarred  (torn  approching  to  assails  the  citte. 

Ht4in»hcd,  Hist,  of  Ireland,  p.  37* 
Reducynge  to  remembraunce  the  pryscd  memo- 
ryes  and  perpetual!  renowned  faetcs  of  the  fkmouse 
princes  of  Israel,  which  did  not  only  oterre  ydnia- 
trye  and  other  ungodlynesse,  but  utterly  aboH^aed 
all  occasyons  of  the  same. 

Wright'e  Monattie  Letter*,  p.  800. 

ABARSTICK.      Insatiableness.     This  word  is 
found  in  Cockeram,  Skinner,  and  most  of  the 
later  dictionaries. 
ABARSTIR.    More  downcast. 

Bot  ever  alas !  what  was  I  wode  f 
Myght  no  man  be  abaretir, 

Toumdeg  Mireteriee,  p.  281. 
ABASCHED.    Abashed ;  ashamed. 
The  lady  was  a6ajc*ed  withalle. 
And  went  downe  ynto  the  halle. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  38.  f.  109. 

ABASE.  To  cast  down ;  to  humble.  See  the 
Faerie  Queene,  II.  ii.  32.  Among  illiterate 
persons,  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  debtue. 
Harrison  uses  it  in  this  latter  sense  applied  to 
metal,  in  his  Description  of  England,  prefixed 
to  Holinshed,  p.  218. 
ABASSCHT.  Abashed.  Sec  MaundeTile's  Tra- 
vels, p.  226.  This  word  occurs  in  a  great  Ta- 
riety  of  forms.  It  seems  to  be  used  for  tfynraii; 
in  the  Morte  d'Arthur,  i  366,  **  He  smote  Syr 
Palomydes  upon  the  helme  thryea,  that  he 
dboBthed  his  hdme  with  his  strokes." 
ABAST.  (1)  Downcast. 

Wist  Isaac  where  so  he  were. 
He  wold  be  abaat  now. 
How  that  be  Is  in  dangerc. 

Twaneletf  MpeHeritOt  R*  37* 

(2)  A  bastard.  See  Arthour  and  Merlin,  as 
quoted  in  Ellis's  Met.  Rom.,  ed.  1811,  L  301, 
where  probably  the  word  should  be  printed 
aha»t. 

ABASTARDIZE.  To  render  lUegitimate  or  base. 
See  HoUyband's  Dictionarie.  1593. 
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Being  ounelvet 

Corrupted  and  abastardized  thus, 
Thlnke  all  lookei  ill,  that  doth  not  looke  like  as, 
DanieTs  Queene*  AreadiOt  l&OS,  f.  ult. 
ABASURE.    An  abasement.     Miege, 
ABATAYLMENT.    A  battlement. 
Of  hartle  hewen  ston  up  to  the  tables, 
Enbaned  under  the  ahataylmtnt  in  the  best  lawe. ' 

^r  Gawayn9»  p.  30. 

ABATE.  (1)  To  subtract.  A-batyn,  subtraho. 
Prompt.  Parv.  Tbis  was  formerly  the  arith- 
metical term  for  that  operation.  To  abate  in 
a  bargain,  to  lower  the  price  of  any  article^  was 
very  common.  See  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  314  ; 
Davies's  York  Records,  p.  156 ;  Rjra  Mat. 
p.  60. 

Then  abate  the  le«e  noumbre  of  theee  tuo  in 
the  umbrc  toward  fro  the  more,  and  kepe  wele  the 
difference  bytuene  tho  tuo  noumbres. 

MS,  Sloane,  213,  f .  120. 

(2)  Applied  to  metal  to  reduce  it  to  a  lower 
temper.  See  Florio,  in  v.  Rincalcdre,  It  is  often 
metaphorically  used  in  the  sense  of  to  depress, 
variously  appUed.  See  Hall's  Iliad,  1581,  p. 
125;  Persones  Tale,  p.  83;  Townley  Mysteries, 
p.  194  ;  Nugae  Antique,  L  4 ;  Coriolanus,  iii. 
3  ;  Sterline's  Cnesus,  1604  ;  Britton*s  Arch. 
Antiq.  iv.  13;  Hall's  Union,  Henry  VIII.  f.  133. 

(3^  To  beat  down,  or  overthrow.  Blount. 

(4)  To  flutter ;  to  beat  with  the  wings.  Several 
instances  of  this  hawking  term  occur  in  the 
Booke  of  Hawkyng,  printed  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  i. 
293*308.  It  seems  to  be  used  as  a  hunting 
term  in  Morte  d' Arthur,  iL  355. 

(5)  To  disable  a  writ.    A  law  term. 

Any  one  short  clause  or  proviso,  not  legal,  is  luffl- 
cicnt  to  abate  the  whole  writ  or  instrument,  though 
in  every  other  part  absolute  and  without  exception. 

Sanderton'e  Sermon*,  1689,  p.  30. 

(6)  To  cease. 

Ys  continaunce  abated  eny  host  to  make. 

Wright'*  Ptditicttl  Sftngt,  p.  816. 

(7)  To  lower ;  applied  to  banners,  &c.  See  We- 
ber's Met.  Rom.  ii.  477;  Octovian,  1744; 
Deposition  of  Richard  II.  p.  30. 

The  stiward  was  sconflted  there. 
Abated  was  the  meister  banere. 

Olf  o/  Warwike,  p.  440. 

ABATEMENT.  (1)  An  abatement,  according  to 

Randal  Holme,  "  is  a  mark  added  or  annexed 

to  a  coat  [of  arms]  by  reason  of  some  dishon- 

ourable  act,  whereby  the  dignity  of  the  coat  is 

abased."    See  his  Academy  of  Armory,  p.  71. 

(2)  A  diversion  or  amusement.  North,  See  Ma- 

lone's  Shakespeare,  v.  311;  Jamieson,  in  v. 

Abaitment, 

ABATY.    To  abate. 

And  that  he  for  ys  nevew  wolde,  for  to  a^tatv  stryf. 
Do  hey  amendement,  sawve  lyme  and  lyf. 

R/tb,  Glauc.  p.  54. 

ABAUED.    Astonished.    See  Abaw. 
Many  men  of  his  kynde  sauh  him  so  abaued, 

hangtojV*  Chrun,  p.  310. 

ABAUT.    About.    North. 

ABAYE.  To  be  astonished.  Abaued,  q.  v.,  in 
Langtoft's  Chronicle,  p.  210,  ought  perhaps  to 
be  written  Abated.  See  an  instance  of  this 
word  in  a  fragment  printed  at  the  end  of  the 


Visions  of  Tundale,  p.  94,  which  is  merdy  as 
extract  from  Lydgate's  Life  of  the  Virgin  Maiy, 
although  it  is  inserted  as  a  separate  production. 
Of  this  terrible  doolfui  inspeceioun, 
The  peeplis  hertys  gretly  gan  abate, 

hftdgate**  Minor  Poem*,  p.  144. 

ABAW.   (1)    To  bow ;  to  bend. 

Mle  the  knyghtes  of  Walls  londe 
Ho  made  abaw  to  hishonde. 

MS.  Otntah,  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  liri 

(2)  To  astonish ;  to  confound. 
Loke  how  ;e  mow  be  abaweti. 
That  seye  that  the  Jewe  ys  tavrd. 

Jf*.  Harl.  1701,  f.cr» 

ABAWT.  Without.  Staffordth. 
ABAY.  At  bay.  See  Kyng  Alisaunder,  3882; 
Shakespeare's  Venus  and  Adonis,  ed.  Dyce, 
p.  42,  divided  by  that  editor  into  two  vords. 
See  Abbay  ;  Cotgrave  in  v.  Rendre.  Our  thini 
example  exhibits  it  both  as  a  substantive  and 
a  verb. 
And  where  as  she  hang,  thei  stood  at  abay, 

MS.  Laud.  735,  f.  19. 
Thus  the  forest  thay  fraye. 
The  hertis  bade  at  abaye. 

Sir  Degrevante,  MS.  lAnc.  1. 131. 
And  thii^doon,  every  roan  stond  abrod  and  blocr 
the  deeth,  anStmake  a  short  abay  for  to  rcwarde  (he 
houttdes,  and  every  roan  have  a  smal  rodde  yn  his 
bond  to  holdeof  the  houndcs  that  thei  shul  the  bet- 
ter aba«^e.  ir&fiml/.546. 

ABAYSCHID.     Frightened.     Abatchyd,  or  a- 
ferde;  territus^  perterritus.     Prompt.  Pan. 

And  anoon  the  damysel  root  and  walkide:  isd 
•che  waa  of  twelve  yeer,  and  thei  weren  oto^b 
with  a  greet  stoneyng.       Wickl{ffe'*  Kew  Tett.  p.  41 

ABAYSSHETTE.    Abashed. 

The  kyng  of  Scotlond  was  tho  all  abayuhrtte. 

Chron.  VUodun.  p^  21 

ABAYST.    Disappointed. 

And  that  when  that  they  were  travyst, 
And  of  herborow  were  abaytt. 

Brit.Dibl.iv.a 
What  thyng  that  je  wille  to  me  saye.  *  | 

30W  thare  noght  be  abayete. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  u\7,t.]l 
ABAYSTE.    Abashed.     See  AbaUl. 
Syr  Eglamour  es  noghte  abaystet 
In  Goddls  helpe  es  alle  his  trayste. 

Sir  Egiamour,  MS.  Lincvln,  f.  1S4< 

ABB.  The  yam  of  a  weaver's  warp.  l^ton'tMS, 
additions  to  Junius,  in  the  Bodleian  lAbranf. 

ABBARAYED.     Started. 

And  aftyr  that  he  knonnyngly  abbaraytd, 
And  to  the  kyng  evyn  thus  he  sayd. 

Lydgate'e  Minor  Poem*,  p.  4i 

ABBAS.    An  abbess. 

The  abba*,  and  odur  nonnes  by, 
Tolde  hyt  full  openlye. 

Le  Bone  Florence  0/  /tome,  1991 
ABBAY.    To  bay ;  to  bark.  An  abbay,  or  bail- 
ing.— Minsheu.   See  Abay.   To  keep  at  abbsft 
to  keep  at  bay.    See  Baret's  Alvearie,  in  v, 
ABBEN.    To  have.    Different  parte  of  this  tciI 
occur  in  Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  166,  &c. 
Maketh  ous  to  don  sunne. 
And  abben  to  monkunne.        MS.  Digby  86,  f- 1^ 

ABBEY.  (1)  The  great  white  poplar,  one  of  tbi 
varieties  of  the  pcpulus  alba.     WetU 
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(2)  To  bring  an  abbey  to  a  grange,  is  an  old  pro- 
Tfrbial  expression.  See  Skclton's  Works,  i. 
327,  and  the  notes  of  the  £ditor  upon  the 
phrase. 

ABBEY-LUBBER,  A  term  of  reproach  for  idle- 
ness. Somerset.  It  is  found  in  the  diction- 
aries of  Cotgrave,  Howell,  Micge,  and  others. 
See  also  Lyly's  Euphues;  Ilerrick's  Works, 

i.  128. 

The  mu»t  of  that  which  they  did  bestow  was  on 
the  riche,  and  not  the  poore  in  dede,  as  halt,  lame, 
blinde,  aicke  or  iiiipotent.  but  lither  lubbers  that 
might  worke  and  would  not.  In  so  much  that  It  came 
into  a  eommen  proverbe  to  call  him  an  abbajf-lubber, 
that  was  Idlo,  wel  fed,  a  long  lewd  lither  loiterer, 
that  might  worke  and  would  not. 

T/k0  Burn jf7*if€  of  Patties  Church,  15(t3. 

ABBIGGET.    Expiate;  pay  for. 
Alie  they  achalle  abbigget  dure. 
That  token  him  in  that  tide.   MS.  Ashmote  33.  f.  14. 

ABBLASTRE.  A  crossbow-man.  This  form 
occurs  in  the  Herald's  College  MS.  of  Robert 
of  Gloucester,  Heame's  edition,  pp.  372, 378. 

ABBOD.    An  abbot. 
The  bysaop  hym  anauerede,  and  the  abbod  Dynok. 

Rob.  G/otie.  p.  334. 

ABBOT-OF-MISRULE.  A  person  who  super- 
intended the  diversions  of  Christmas,  other- 
wise called  the  Lord  of  Misrule,  q.  v.  See 
Collier's  Annals  of  the  Stage,  i.  54 ;  Hampson's 
Kalendarium,  i.  117;  Warton's  Hist.  Engl. 
Poet  IL  523;  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  i.  276. 
Howell,  in  the  list  of  games  appended  to  his 
Lexicon,  mentions  the  game  of  the  a^^o/,  which 
may  be  an  allusion  to  this  custom. 

ABBREVYATE.     Decreased. 

Tbya  poetycali  sehoole.  may ster  corrector  of  breves 
and  longes,  caused  CoUyngbome  to  bee  abbreovate 
shorter  by  the  hcade,  and  to  bee  devyded  into  foure 
quarters.  HalFt  Union,  Richeurd  III.  1. 18. 

ABBROCHYN.   To  broach  a  barrel.   Abbrochyn 
or  attamyn  a  vesselle  of  drynke,  attamino. — 
Prompt.  Part. 
ABBUT.    Ave  but.     Ywksh. 
ABBYT.    A  habit. 

And  chanoncs  godc  he  dede  thertnne, 
Unther  the  abbyt  of  seynte  A  ustynne. 

Wright**  St.  Patrick's  Purgatnry,  p.  G6. 

A-B-C.  Strutt,  in  his  Sports  and  Pastimes, 
p.  398,  has  printed  a  curious  alliterative  alpha- 
bet, called  the  ABC  of  Aristotle.  There  are 
copies  of  it  in  MSS.  Hari.  541,  1304,  1706, 
MS.  Lambeth  853,  and  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v. 
48.  One  of  the  mss.  ascribe  it  to  a  "Mavster 
Bennet."  It  is  very  likely  the  original  of  com- 
positions like  "  A  was  an  apple-pie,"  in  books 
of  nursery  rhymes. 

A-B-C-BOOK.  A  catechism,  hornbook,  or 
primer,  used  for  teaching  children  the  first 
rudiments  of  reading;  sometimes,  the  alphabet 
in  general.  See  King  John,  i.  1 ;  Lydgate's 
Minor  Poems,  p.  87;  Maitland's  Early  Printed 
Books  in  the  Lambeth  Library,  p.  311 ;  Cata- 
logiie  of  Douce's  MSS.  p.  42. 

In  the  >f  B  C  of  bokes  the  least, 
Yt  it  wiitten  Heua  chnrita*  eat. 

The  Enterlude  of  Youth,  f.  1. 
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ABCE.  The  alphabet.  See  Cotgrave,  in  ▼. 
Jbect,  Carte;  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  12  ;  Brit.  BibI, 
ii.  397;  Greene's  Menaphon,  1616,  dedication. 
ABDEVENHAM.  An  astrological  word,  mean- 
ing the  head  of  the  twelfth  house,  in  a  scheme 
of  the  heavens. 
ABDUCE.    To  lead  away.   (Lot.) 

Oon  thyng  I  dyd  note  in  bothe  these  men,  that 
thei  thoght  a  religion  to  kepe  secret  betwene  Go<t 
and  them  certayn  thynges.  rather  than  topon  their 
wholl  stomake  ;  from  the  whych  opinion  1  colde  not 
abduee  them  with  al  my  cndevor.  State  Papers,  \.5SJ. 
ABE.    To  atone  for. 

Here  he  hadde  the  destcnee 
That  the  povre  man  xulde  abi. 

Reliy.  Antiq.  I.  nS. 

ABEAR.    To  deport ;  to  conduct.     It  is  often 
used  among  illiterate  persons  for  to  bear,  to 
tolerate. 
So  did  the  faerie  knight  himselfe  obeore. 
And  stouped  oft  his  head  from  shame  to  shield. 

Faerie  Queene,  V.  xii.  19. 

ABECE.  An  alphabet ;  an  A  B  C.  See  Prompt. 
Parv.  p.  12;  Rob.  Gloucest.  p.  266;  Reliq. 
Antiq.  i.  63. 

Whan  that  the  wise  man  acompteth 
Aftir  the  formel  proplrte 
Of  algorLimes  abeee. 

G<nver,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  1!)3. 
ABECEDARIAN.     An   abecedarian,   one  that 
teacheth  or  learneth  the  crosse  row.  Minsheu. 
ABECEDARY.    Alphabetical. 

Unto  thete  fewe  you  may  annexe  more  If  you  will, 
as  your  occasion  serveth,  and  reduce  them  into  an 
abecederye  order.        MS.  OM.  Omn.  An.  Oxon.  130. 
ABECHED.    Fed;  satisfied.   (^.-A^.)   Compare 
the  printed  edition  of  1532,  f.  132. 
3it  achulde  I  sumdelle  ben  abeched. 
And  for  the  tyme  wel  reAreched. 

Gower,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  181. 

ABEDDE.    In  bed.     Var.  thai. 

That  night  he  sat  wel  sore  akale, 
And  his  wif  lai  warme  abedde. 

The  Sevyn  Sages,  1313. 
ABEDE.  (1)  To  bid ;  to  offer. 
Y  schal  be  the  furste  of  alle 
That  our  message  schal  aberie, 

MS.  AshmoJe  33,  f.  23. 

(2)  Abode ;  remained.  See  Syr  Tryamoure,  374. 
Befyse,  with  hys  felows  bronde. 
Smote  yn  sonder,  thorow  Oodys  sonde. 
The  rope  above  the  Sarsyns  hedd. 
That  he  with  Befyse  yn  preson  abede. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  108. 

ABEGE.    To  atone  for. 

He  wolde  don  his  sacrilege. 

That  many  a  man  it  schulde  abege. 

Cower,  MS.  Soc,  Antiq.  134,  f.  174. 
Alle  Grece  It  schulde  abegge  tore 
To  see  the  wilde  best  wone. 
Where  whilom  dwellld  a  mannis  sone. 

Cower,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  96. 

ABEISAUNCE.    Obedience.    {A.~N.) 

An  hound  is  of  good  abei*aunee,  for  he  wol  lerne  at 
a  man  al  that  a  man  wol  teche  hym.   MS»  Bodi.  MO, 
ABELDE.    To  grow  bold. 

Theo  folk  of  Perec  gan  abelde. 

Kjmg  Misaunder,  2442. 

ABELE.  A  fine  kind  of  white  poplar.  Var.  tlial. 

Sec  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  17,  where  Mr.  Way  sayi 
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it  is  *'  the  name  given  by  hotaniatg  to  the 
pcpuhu  alba"  The  name  is  very  common  in 
the  provinces. 
ABEL-WHACKETS.  A  game  pkyed  by  sailors 
with  cards ;  the  loser  receiving  so  many  strokes 
from  a  handkerchief  twisted  into  a  knot  on  his 
hand,  as  he  has  lost  the  games.  Grose, 
ABELyCHE.    Ably. 

That  he  the  cr&ft  abelyche  may  conne, 
Whenever  he  go  undnr  the  sonDe. 

OmatUutionaofMawnrjft  843. 

ABENCHE.  Upon  abench.  SeeRob.Glouc.p.  118. 

Horn  sette  him  abenehe. 

It  harpe  he  gan  clenche.  Kjtng  Hemt  1497* 

ABENT.  A  steep  place.  Skinner.   The  a  is  here 

perhaps  merely  the  article. 
ABERDAVINE.    The  siskin.    Boucher. 
ABBRE.    To  bear. 

And  with  algo  good  reson,  we  mowe  of  hem  y-wis 
Abere  thilke  truage,  that  as  thyng  robbed  i«. 

Rub.  Gloue,  p.  198. 

ABEREMORD.     A  law  term,  meaning  murder 
fully  proved,  as  distinguished  from  manslaugh- 
ter, and  justifiable  homicide.  See  Junius,  in  v. 
ABERING.    A  law  phrase  for  the  proper  and 
peaceful  carriage  of  a  loyal  subject.      See 
Hawkins'  Engl.  Drama,  i.  239 ;   ms.  Ashmole 
1788,  f.  20. 
ABERNE.    Auburn.    See  a  mention  of  "  long 
abeme  beardes,"  in  Cunningham's  Revels  Ac- 
counts, p.  56. 
ABESSE.    To  humble. 

Eeheone  untllle  other,  what  ii  this  ? 
Oure  kynge  hath  do  this  thynge  amis 
So  to  adease  his  rialt^, 
That  every  man  it  myjte  see. 

Cower,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  SI. 

ABESTOR.    A  kind  of  stone. 

Among  stones  abettor,  which  being  hot  wil  never  be 
colde  for  our  constancies.  l^ljf*» Mother  Bombie,  1594. 
ABESYANS.     Obeisance. 
Now  wursheppful  sovereyns  that  syltyn  here  in  syth, 

Lordya  and  ladyes  and  frankelins  in  fay, 
IVith  alle  maner  of  abesj/ana  we  recomaunde  us  ryght, 
Piesantly  to  jour  persones  that  present  ben  in  pluy. 

MS.  Tanner  407,  f.  44. 

ABET.    Help;  assistance. 

I  am  thine  eme,  the  shame  were  unto  me 

As  wel  as  the,  if  that  I  should  assent 

Through  mine  abet,  that  he  thine  honour  shent. 

Troilue  and  Creeeitle,  ii.  357. 

ABETTES.    Abbots.      See  Wright's  Monastic 
Letters,  p.  206,  for  an  example  of  this  form  of 
the  word. 
ABEW.    Above.    Devon. 
ABEY.  To  abie,  q.  v.  See  Hai-tshome's  MetTales, 
p.  225 ;  Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  714  ;  Chaucer, 
Cant.  T.  12034  ;   Collier's  Hist.  Dram.  Poet, 
ii.  283  ;  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  169. 
Farewelle,  for  I  schalle  sone  deye. 
And  thenkc  how  I  thy  love  abe^e. 

Gower,  MS.  Sttc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  86. 

ABEYD.    To  abide. 

And  to  abeifd  abstinens  and  forsake  abundans. 

MS.  Ikmce  302.  f.  3. 

ABEYE.    To  bow ;  to  obey. 

To  resoune  the!  moste  nedys  abeye. 
In  helle  pette  ellys  schalle  they  hong. 

MS.  Cantab.  Vf.  i.  6.  f.  139. 
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ABEYSAUNCE.    Obeisance.      Skinner  thinki 
the  proper  form  of  the  word  is  abeUanee. 
Unavysyd  clerk  soone  may  be  forlore. 
Unto  that  theef  lo  doone  abeiftaunce, 

MS.  CatUab.  Ff.  L  6,  f .  .K 

ABEYTED.    Ensnared. 

Hys  flrsshe  on  here  was  so  abeyted. 
That  thyke  womman  he  coveytyd. 

Jf5.  Harf.  1701.  f.2 

ABEY3ED0UN.    Obeyed. 
Ny  they  a&«^etfown  hem  nothyng  to  the  V^yrtg  hcst. 

Chron,  FUodun.  p.  vf;. 

ABGREGATE.  To  lead  out  of  the  flock.  Minskeu. 

ABHOMINABLE.  An  old  method  of  spelling 
abominablet  ridiculed  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost, 
V.  1.  The  word  was  not  always  formerly  used 
in  a  bad  sense.   See  Webster's  Works,  ilL  175. 

ABHOR.  To  protest  against,  or  reject  solemnlT. 
An  old  term  of  canon  law.    See  Henry  YIII. 

**  A 

u.  4. 
ABIDANCE.    Tarrying;  dwelling. 

Wherein  he  is  like  to  remain  'till  the  dissolution 
of  the  world,  so  long  is  his  abidance. 

T%e  Puritan,  p.  S. 

ABIDDEN.    Endured. 

He  looked  wan  and  gash,  but  spake  to  them  sod 
told  them  that  the  Lord,  at  the  prayers  of  his  wife, 
had  restored  him  to  life,  and  that  he  had  beeoe  io 
purgatory,  and  what  punishment  he  had  abidden  tot 
his  Jealouse.  Cobler  nf  Omterburie,  16(8. 

ABIDE.  (1)  To  persevere ;  to  endure ;  to  suifeT. 
Pegge  gives  the  phrase,  "  you  must  grin  and 
and  abide  it"  applied  in  cases  where  resistsnce 
is  useless,  which  comes,  I  believe,  firom  the 
North.  It  is  also  another  form  of  abte.  See 
Collier's  Hist.  Dram.  Poet.  ii.  356  ;  Malone's 
Shakespeare,  v.  269. 

(2)  Often  used  by  Lydgate  in  the  sense  of  to 
forbear.  To  tolerate  is  its  meaning  in  the  pro. 
vinces.  See  Dent's  Pathway  to  Heaven,  p. 
120;  Topsell's  Four-footed  Beasts,  p.  75. 

ABIDYNGE.    Patient.  (^.-&) 

And  bold  and  abidynge 
Bismares  to  suffre.     Pi9r»  Ploughman,  p.  413. 
ABIDYNGELY.     Staying. 

That  these  had  t>en  with  me  familler* 
And  in  myn  housolde  I)en  tAidyngely. 

MS.  Soe.  Antiq.   134,  f.  295. 

ABIE.  To  pay  for ;  to  expiate.  "  To  abie  it  dear" 
is  a  phrase  constantly  met  with  in  old  writers. 
Heame  explains  it  to  bt^  in  his  glossary  to 
Langtoft. 

ABIGGEDE.    Suffer.   {J.-S.) 

The  wiche  schal  it  abiggede 

Thurch  whom  he  hath  don  this  dede. 

Legendee  Catholicte,  p.  206. 

ABIGGEN.  To  abie,  q.  v.  See  Gy  of  Wan^ike,  pp. 
49,  129, 138  ;  Piers  Ploughman,  pp.  35,  127; 
Kjmg  Alisaunder,  901 ;  Amis  and  Amiloua, 
390 ;  Sevyn  Sages,  497. 

The  kynge  schalle  liyt  soone  abygfre. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  II  38.  f.  Ki? 

ABILIMENTS.  Habiliments.  See  Hall's  Union, 
Richard  III.  f.  29.     Sometimes  written  abd- 
ments,  as  in  Archa:oIogia,  xvii.  292 ;  and  abbi- 
limenif  as  in  the  Woman  in  the  Moone,  lb97. 
Uut  to  recounte  her  ryche  abylymettt. 
And  what  estates  tn  her  did  resorte, 
Tlierto  am  I  full  insuflVcyent. 

Skeltim'a  VT^rkf,  I.%3 
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ABILL.    To  make  ablf . 

And  namely  to  thame  that  abUU  thame  thare-to 
with  the  hclpe  of  Godd  In  tile  that  thay  may  one 
the  tame  «y*e.  MS.  Uncolm  A.  1. 17*  f>  234. 

ABILLERE.    Stronger ;  more  able. 

jtaUrt  thane  erer  was  ayr  Ector  of  Troye. 

Mort9  Arthur;  MS,  Lincoln,  f.  81. 

ABIME.    An  abyss. 

Colurapoe  and  baae,  upberyng  from  sMme. 

CAotieer,  td.  Urrif,  p.  539. 
No  word  ahttl  the!  jltc  aowne, 
TU  that  thel  be  fallen  downe 
Unto  the  «£»«•«  withouten  ai5t. 

Ciir$ar  Mwdi,  MS.  Trin.  Coll.  Cenlaft.  f.  134. 

ABINTESTATE.     Intestate.     Minsheu. 
ABISHERING.  According  to  Rastall,  as  quoted 
by  Cowell,  is  ''  to  be  quit  of  amerciaments  be- 
fore whomsoever  of   transgression."     Rider 
translates  it  by^Eteo  turn  reditut. 
ABIST.    Payest  for  it. 

Thoa  lexatp  he  eeyd.  Tile  loMnjour  ! 
Thou  it  ab4tt  bi  seyn  Savour  1 

G»  0/  Warwike,  p.  188. 

ABIT.  (1 )  A  habit.  The  word  occurs  in  the  senses 
of  clothing,  as  well  as  a  custom  or  habit.  See 
Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  175 ;  Prompt  Panr.  pp.  97» 
179;  GesU  Romanorum,  p.  246;  Wright's 
Purgatory,  p.  141 ;  Kob.  Glouc.  pp.  105,  434. 

(2)  An  obit ;  a  service  for  the  dead. 

Aho  If  thcl  TOW  hem  to  hold  an  aW,  or  other  ritis, 
and  God  behitlth  no  meed  for  the  keping,  but  ra- 
ther reproTe,  aa  he  dede  sum  tyme  the  Phariseit, 
doutlet  that  i«  a5en  the  goapel. 

ApalogttfiiT  tht  LoUnrdt,  p.  103. 

(3)  Abideth.  See  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  115  ;  Chau- 
cer, Cant.  T.  16643 ;  Rom.  of  the  Rose,  4989. 

He  aayeth  that  grace  not  in  him  abit. 
But  wikkid  ende  and  curaid  aTenture. 

<kxtrv€,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  263. 
Ne  haste  noujt  thin  owen  sorow. 
My  sone,  and  take  this  in  thy  wit. 
He  hath  nou^t  lefte  that  wcl  tU/it. 

Cower,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134.  f.  SS. 
Seynt  Bernard  tharfore  toiwych  chyt. 
And  seyth  moche  forjyt  that  longe  abyt, 

MS.  Harl.  I7OI.  f.  75. 

ABITACLE.    A  habitation;  a  dwelling.  {Lat.) 
In  whom  al«o  be  je  bildid  togidre  into  the  abUacU 
of  God  hi  the  Hooli  Gooet. 

VFickVJTe't  yew  Teat.  p.  154. 

ABITE.  (1)    A  habitation ;  an  abode. 
And  eke  abldin  thilke  daie 
To  leTe  his  abite,  and  gon  hia  waie. 

Romaunt  0/ the  Rote,  4914. 

(2)  To  atone  for. 

We,  yci,  that  shal  thou  aore  obite. 

Townelei^  Mt/tteriee,  p.  15. 

(3)  To  bite.  {A.-S.) 

Addres,  quinres,  and  dragouna 
Wolden  this  folk,  mychel  and  lyte, 
EnTenymen  and  abite, 

Kifng  AUeaunder,  5611. 

Broune  lyouns,  and  eke  white, 

That  wolden  fayn  his  folk  abjtte.      Ibid.  7096. 

(4)  Abideth. 

And  as  an  esy  pacient  the  lore 

Ahite  of  him  that  goth  about  his  cure. 

And  thua  he  driTith  forth  his  aTinture. 

TroUue  and  CrtMeide,  i.  1099. 

ADITED.    MUdewed.    Kent. 


ABITEN.    Bitten;  devoured. 

A  thousent  shepi  ch  habbe  flMfen* 
And  mo,  ;ef  hy  weren  i-writen. 

RMliq.  dniiq,  xl.  27^ 

ABJECT.  (I)   A  despicable  person. 
I  deemed  it  better  so  to  die. 
Than  at  my  foeman's  feet  an  at^m^  lie. 

Mimur/or  MagUtratee,  p.  90. 

(2)  To  reject ;  to  cast  away.  See  Palsgrave,  f. 
136 ;  Utterson's  Pop.  Poet.  ii.  7 ;  GUetta  of 
Narbona,  ap.  Collier's  Shak.  Lib.  p.  12 ;  SkeU 
ton's  Works,  i  308. 

The  bloude  of  the  aaied  Kynge  Henry,  althoughe 
he  ha'd  a  goodly  sonne,  waa  derely  abfeeted,  and  the 
crowne  of  the  realme,  by  aucthoritie  of  parliamente, 
entayled  to  the  Duke  of  Yorke. 

HaU,  Edward  r.t.  I. 

ABJECTION.  Baseness,  vileness.  See  Minsheu, 
in  V. ;  Harrison's  Description  of  Britaine,  p. 
18.    It  occurs  in  Skelton*s  Works,  i.  345,  ex- 
plained by  the  editor  to  mean  there  objeeticn. 
ABLAND.    BUnded ;  made  blind. 
The  walmes  han  the  abland. 
And  therwhiles  thai  boUIaod  be. 
Sire,  thou  ne  schalt  neTer  i-se. 

The  Seetm  Sagee,  9462. 
ABLASTE.    (1)    A  crossbow.     The  Prompt. 
Panr.  p.  9,  is  the  authority  for  this  form  of  the 
word. 
(2)  Blasted. 

Venym  and  fyre  togedir  he  caste. 
That  he  Jason  so  sore  abUute, 
That  yf  ne  were  his  oynement. 
His  rlnge  and  his  enchauntement, 
Whiche  Medea  tok  him  to-fore, 
He  hadde  with  that  worme  be  lore. 

Cower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134.  f .  IMk 

ABLE.  (1)  This  word  has  two  distinct  senses, 
the  one  to  make  able  or  give  power  for  any 
purpose ;  the  other  and  more  remarkable  one, 
to  warrant  or  answer  for,  as  in  King  Lear, 
iv.  6.  See  also  Ashmole's  Theat.  Chem.  Brit, 
p.  118;  Nares,  in  v.;  Middleton's  Works, 
iv.  223. 

(2)  Fit;  proper. 

Noye,  to  me  thou  arte  tuU  able. 
And  to  my  sacrifice  acceptable. 

Chester  Plaift,L5$. 

(3)  Wealthy.     Iferrfordah. 
ABLECTIVE.    Adorned  for  sale.     Cbekeram. 
ABLEGATION.    A  dismission ;  a  dispersion. 

More, 

ABLEMENTES.    Habilunents. 

He  toke  a  ship  of  high  and  greate  avantage. 
Of  ablementee  for  warre,  and  ordinaunoe. 

Hardifnt^t  Chroniete,  f.  145* 

ABLENDE.  To  blind ;  to  dazzle.  {J.^S.)  Aa 
the  early  translations  of  Yegedus  will  be  occa- 
sionally quoted,  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  that 
the  one  made  at  Berkeley's  request,  1408,from 
which  the  following  extract  is  made,  is  not  by 
Trevisa,  as  conjectured  by  Tanner,  but  by  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Clifton.  This  fieict  ap- 
pears  from  the  colophon  of  copies  in  MS.  Douce 
291,  and  MS.  Digby  233;  the  last-mentioned 
one  having  baffled  Strutt,  Reg.  Antiq.  cd. 
Planch^,  p.  77.  Manuscripts  of  this  work  are 
very  common.    For  examples  of  abUnde,  se« 
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Piers   Ploughman,  p.  377;    Rob.  Glouc.  p. 

208. 
Heschal  both  ablende  h\%  enemyes  si^t,  and  astonye 

his  mynde,  and  he  ichal  lodeynlich  wounde  his 

enemy.  MS,  nour«  S91,  f.  12. 

ABLENESS.  Power;  strength,  fiee Middleton's 

Works,  iv.  519,  and  the  example  quoted  by 

Richardson. 
ABLENT.      Blinded;     deceived.      See    Piers 

Ploughman,  p.  388 ;  Wright's  Political  Songs, 

p.  330. 

Strange  thef,  thou  schalt  be  shcnt. 
For  thou  hast  me  thus  ablettt, 

MS.  Addit.  10036,  f.  62. 

ABLEPSY.     Blindness.     Cockeram, 

ABLESS.  Careless  and  negligent,  or  untidy  or 
slovenly  in  person,    lane, 

ABLESSYD.  Blessed.  See  Tundale,  p.  23, 
where,  howevei,  the  a  may  be  merely  the  ex- 
clamation A ! 

ABLET.    The  bleak.     W€$t. 

ABLETUS.  Ability.  This  seems  to  be  the 
meaning  of  the  word  in  an  obscure  and  muti- 
lated passage  in  MS.  Ashmole  44. 

ABLEWE.    Blew  [upon  her.] 
Aswon  tho  sclic  overthrewe, 
Wawain  soue  hir  ahtetoe,  Arthnur  and  Merlin,  p.  315. 

ABLICHE.    Ably. 

These  mowe  abliehe  be  chosen  to  chyvalrye,  for 
hereynne  stondcth  al  the  helthc  and  profiyt  of  the 
comynalte.  MS.  Douee  291 ,  f.  10. 

ABLIGURY.  Spending  in  belly  cheere.  Mhuheu. 
ABLINS.    Perhaps ;  possibly.     North. 
ABLODE.    Bloody;  with  blood.    See  Gy  of 
Warwike,  p.  315 ;  Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  333. 
Olubrius  sat  and  byheld 
How  here  lymes  ronne  a-blode. 

MS.  Coll.  Trin.  Qron.  57. 

ABLOY.    An  exclamation  used  in  hunting,  bor- 
rowed from  the  French,  and  equivalent  to 
On !  On ! 
The  lorde  for  blys  oMoy.  .SV  Gauwyne.  p.  44. 

ABLUDE.    To  differ ;  to  be  unlike.     HaU. 
ABLUSION.     A  chemical  term,  meaning  the 
cleansing  of  medicines  from  any  drugs  or 
impurities. 

And  also  of  ther  induraclon, 
Oiles,  obtusion*,  mctall  fusible. 

Chaucer,  ed.  Uny,  p.  123. 

A-BLYNDEN.    To  blind ;  to  dazzle.     (A.-S.) 
Why  roenestow  thl  mood  for  a  mote 
In  thi  brotheres  eighe, 
Sithen  a  beem  iu  thyn  owene 
A-blynd€th  thlselve.     Pien  fHoughman,  p.  1891 
ABLYNG.   Fitting.  See  Urry's  Chaucer,  p.  364 ; 
Ashmole's  Theat.  Chem.  Brit.  p.  148. 

Whcrfore  what  tymc  a  man  dooth  what  he  may  in 

ablynge  hym  to  grace,  hit  sufBcith  to  him,  for  God 

askith  not  of  a  man  that  he  seeth  impossible  to  hym. 

Carton'*  Dioen  Fruytful  Ghostly  Maiert, 

ABNORMETH.  Disfigureth;  disguiseth. 
Al  frainith  he  in  luste  that  he  sojoumeth. 
And  all  his  chere  and  speche  also  he  abnormeth, 

Troilus  and  CroseUte,  1.  328. 

ABOADE.    Abided;  suffered;  endured. 
For  all  her  maydens  much  did  feare. 
If  Oberon  had  chanc'd  to  heare 
That  Mab  his  Queene  should  have  beene  there. 
He  would  not  have  aboade  It. 

Draifton**  Fotmt,  p.  173. 


ABOARD.  (1)  To  approach  near  the  shore.  (Fr.) 
Cockeram  has  abbord,  to  approach  near  ti;e 
shore,  to  grapple  with  a  ship.     See  also  Cot. 
grave,  in  v.  Abordt,  Arrwce. 
Ev'n  to  the  verge  of  gold,  aboortfinj^ Spain. 

Soiiman  and  Per§ida,  ISjii. 

(2)  In  many  kinds  of  games,  this  phrase  signifia 
that  the  jierson  or  side  in  the  game  that  «ai 
either  r      .  or  but  few,  has  now  got  to  be  as 
many  as  ttie  other.     Dyche. 
ABOBBED.     Astonished-     {A.-N.) 
The  messangers  were  a6o6A«f  tho. 
Thai  nisten  what  thai  mighten  do. 

Arthour  and  Merlia,  p.  7i 

ABOCCHEMENT.    Increase.     Prompt.  Pan. 

ABOCCHYNGE.    Increase.    Pronqit.  Part. 

ABOCOCKED.    A  cap  of  state. 

Some  say  his  high  cap  of  estate,  called  ohocockti, 
garnished  with  twooricheerounes,  whlchewaapR> 
sen  ted  to  Kyng  Edward  at  Yorke  the  fourth  du«  of 
May.  HaU,  Edward  IV.f.t 

ABODE.    (1)  Delay.   See  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  46; 
Croke's  Thirteen  Psalms,  p.  19. 
And  so  he  dede  withouten  abode, 
Swiftliche  horn  he  rode. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  lo;. 

(2)    Waited  for. 

Y  thanke  God  that  y  was  borne. 
That  y  abode  thys  day. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38.  f.  53. 

ABOFE.    Abode;  dwelling. 

Wolde  God,  for  his  modurs  luf, 
Bryng  me  onys  at  myne  aA<^e, 
I  were  out  of  thelre  eye. 
MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48.  f.  53 

ABOFFE.    Above. 

Be  Jhesu  Cryst  that  is  ab(\ffe. 
That  man  aught  me  gode  loffe. 

The  CockwUde  Daunce,  317. 
Thare  was  a  ryalle  nWs 
In  that  chambir  abttffe. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17.  f.  135. 

ABOGEN.     Bowed.    Bailey. 
ABOGHTEN.     Suffered.     {A.^S.) 

And  that  aboghten  gultles, 
Bothe  Dejanire  and  Hercules. 

Cower,  MS.  Soe.  Aniiq.  134,  f.  71 

ABOHT.    Bought.      Sec  Kyng  Horn,  1402; 
Chron.  of  England,  854;    Ritson's  Ancient 
Songs,  p.  7 ;  Harrowing  of  Hell,  pp.  17,  25. 
Nou  thou  hast  In  that  foul  hous, 
A  thyng  that  is  ful  precious, 
Ful  duere  hit  ys  aboht. 

WrlghVe  Lyric  Poe^ty,  p.  IA3. 

ABOLETE.    Antiquated;  aboUshcd. 
And  dare  use  the  experyens, 
In  there obsoluteconsciens 
To  practyve  suche  abolete  scions. 

Skelton'e  f^orke,  i!.  48. 

A-BONE.    Excellently;  welL 

Spurres  of  golde  also  he  had  on. 

And  a  good  awerde,  that  wolde  byte  a-ten«. 

J^r  Cawai/ne,  p.  217. 

ABONE.    (1)  To  make  good  or  seasonable;  to 
ripen.     Blount. 

(2)  To  dispatch  quickly.     Skinner. 

(3)  Above.  See  The  Grene  Knight,  513;  Richard 
Coer  de  Lion,  4361 ;  Lybeaus  Disconus.  1816. , 

Tho  thei  seiche  a  litel  hem  abone 
Seren  linlghtca  y-armed  come. 

Arthour  and  Merlm,  p.  1A| 
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ABOOD.    Remained. 

Into  the  bath  1  scholde  goon. 
And  in  I  wence  anoon  by  grace. 
And  there  aUtod  but  ly  tel  ipace. 

MS,  Cott.  Tiber,  A«  vii.  f.  85. 

ABOON.    Above;  overbcact    North. 
ABOORI).    From  tbe  bank. 
As  men  in  summer  fearlcs  pane  the  foord. 
Which  ii  in  winter  lord  of  all  the  plaine. 
And  with  his  tumbliDgstreames  doth  beare  aboard 
The  ploughmans  hope  and  shephcards  labour  Taine. 

Spenmr^s  Ruinoa  i^  Rom§,  1591. 

ABOOT.    Beaten  down.    Skinner.    See  Abote, 
ABOOVE.    Above.     Weii. 
ABORE.    Born. 

At  Taundeane  lond  I  woi  abore  and  abred. 

MS,Jshmol«X»r,Ui. 

ABORMENT.    An  abortion.    An  unusual  form 
of  tbe  word  found  in  Topsail's  History  of 
Pour-Footed  Beasts,  1607,  p.  21.    Abortmeni 
occurs  in  Higins'  Noroenclator,  p.  17;   and 
abort  in  Florio,  ed.  1611,  p.  2. 
ABORTYVE.    An  abortion.    It  is  also  an  ad- 
jective, as  in  Ricb's  Honestie  of  this  Age,  p.  6. 
The  childre  that  are  abortvvM, 
The  are  that  ben  not  born  in  lyvet, 
Shul  rife  in  thritty  5eer  of  elde. 

Curmr  Mundi,  MS,  Omtab.  f,  136. 

ABOSTED.  Assaulted.  {A.-N.)  MS.  Douce  104 
reads  tmd  boitedf  and  MS.  Douce  333  has 
ke  batted, 

A  Bretone,  a  braggcre, 

A-boaUd  Piers  als.  Piw  Ptoughman,  p.  196. 
ABOT.  An  abbot.  The  occurrence  of  this  form 
in  early  English  shows  that  tbe  new  ortho- 
graphy abbot,  which  one  sometimes  sees,  is 
incorrect.  See  Legends  Catholics,  p.  19; 
Plumpton  Correspondence,  p.  84. 
ABOTE.    (1)  Beaten  down. 

Of  whiche  sight  glad,  God  it  wot. 
She  was  abashid  and  a6ef«« 

Chaucer't  Dreame»  1S90. 
(2)  About. 

With  ordir  in  the  bateyllyt  araycd. 
They  cum  the  towne  abate. 

R0liq.jintiq.H.n. 

ABOTHE.    Above. 

Aboihe  half  lay  mani  on. 
The  heved  tto  the  aek  bon. 

Arthawand  Merlin ,  p.  18. 

A-BOUET.  This  word,  which  occurs  in  Mr. 
Wright's  glossary  to  the  Deposition  of  Richard 
II.,  is  perhaps  a  mispiint  for  a  bonetf  a  kind  of 
sail. 

ABOUGHT.    Bought.    Sometimes,  atoned  for, 
from  abiffgen;  and  it  is  occasionally  the  ortho- 
graphy oif  about,  Jennings  gives  the  Somerset- 
ihire  proverb  (Dialects,  p.  80), 
Yur  Taught, 
And  dear  ^amght. 
See  Gy  of  Warwike,  pp.  72, 155, 355;  Chaucer, 
Cut  T.  2305;  Lybeaus  Disconus,  1979;  Kyng 
Alisannder,  898;   Sir  Cleges,  43;   Thynne's 
Debate  between  Pride  and  Lowlines,  p.  62 ; 
Wright* s  Monastic  Letters,  p.  31 ;  Hawkins' 
Engl  Drama,  L  13.    The  proverb  given  above 
seems  to  be  derived  from  an  old  one,  **  Dear 
boDght  and  hrr  fett,  are  dainties  for  ladies," 
whidk  Howell  gives  in  his  collection,  p.  8. 


ABOUGHWED.  Bowed ;  obeyed.    See  a  rid- 
ing in  the  College  of  Arms  MS.  of  Robert  uf 
Gloucester,  in  Heame's  edition,  p.  106. 
ABOUN.    Above. 

They  said  that  songe  wai  this  to  sey. 
To  God  aboun  be  Joy  and  blysse  I 

Tundate's  Visiofu,  p.  IJS. 

ABOUNDE.    Abounding. 

Ryjt  so  this  mayde,  of  grace  moat  a6oiifi<fc, 
A  peerelle  hath  closid  withinne  hire  brestes  whyte. 
Lpdgate,  MS,  Soc,  Antiq.  134,  f.  3. 

ABOURe.    Protector? 

And  if  thay  have  any  mete. 
Parte  with  them  wole  we. 
Or  ella  strokes  thay  shal  gete. 

By  God  and  Seynte  Mary,  myn  aboure, 

MS.  Douee  17A.  p.  9!K 

ABOUT.  Circularly;  in  a  circle.  See  Macbeth, 
i.  3.  It  is  singulariy  used  in  the  phrase,  "  about, 
my  brains,"  signifying,  "  brains,  go  to  work," 
as  in  Hamlet,  ii.  2.  In  the  eastern  counties  it 
is  current  in  the  sense  of  near,  as,  "  this  horse 
is  worth  nothing  about  fourty  pounds." 
ABOUTEN.  About.  According  to  Cooper's  Sus- 
sex Glossary,  p.  12,  it  is  still  in  use  in  East 
Sussex. 

And  in  this  wise  these  lordea  all  and  some 
Ben  on  the  Sonday  to  the  cltce  come 
Abouten  prime,  and  In  the  toun  alight. 

Chaucer,  Cant,  T,  Sl&l. 

ABOUT-SLEDGE.      A  smith's  great  forging 
hammer.  See  a  note  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
ed.  Dyce,  iv.  289. 
ABOUTWARD.  Near.  See  the  Plumpton  Cor- 
respondence,  p.  201. 
But  thansyr  Harrok,hyi  steward, 
Waa  faste  abowteworde 

To  do  hys  lady  gyle.    MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  71* 
ABOUYE.    To  bow. 

Alle  loodyt  saole  abaupe  to  by  Waste  and  by  Este. 

Bob.  Ctauc.  p.  815 
AB0U5TE.    Part,  past  of  able,  q.  v. 
Or  it  schalle  sore  ben  ttboupe. 
Or  thou  schalte  worche  aa  y  the  say. 

Cower,  MS,  Soc.  Antiq,  134,  f.  55. 
And  that  hath  Dido  sore  ateH5fe, 
Whos  deth  schall  ever  be  bethou^te. 

JbU,  f.  104. 

ABOVE.  In  old  stage  directions  this  word  ge- 
nerally refers  to  the  upper  stage,  the  raised 
platform  towards  the  back  of  the  stage.  See 
Webster's  Works,  i.  314.  Above,  in  common 
speech,  is  equivalent  to  more  than.  As  above 
a  bit,  exceedingly,  a  very  common  phrase ;  and 
the  slang  expression  above  your  hooks,  i.  e.  too 
knowing  or  clever. 
ABOVEN.    Above. 

With  iparelea  and  smeke  covered  aboven. 
As  hit  were  a  brennyng  oren. 

Curaar  Mundi,  Trin,  Coll.  MS.  f.  \9. 
Hir  queynt  aboven  hir  kne 
Naked  the  knlghtea  knewe. 

Sir  Trigtrem,  p.  2Mi, 

ABOWE.   (1)    To  bow.    See  Kyng  Alisaunder, 
188  ;  Rob.  Glouc.  pp.  78,  309. 
To  Roland  than  sche  gan  abowe 
Almost  doun  til  his  fete.      MS,  Aehmole  33» 
Tharefore  ech  man  heom  scholde  abcwie. 
That  guode  jeme  tharof  nome. 

MS,  Im 
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(2)  Above. 

Into  thaCt  reygeon  where  he  yi  kjrng, 
Wyche  abowe  nil  othur  far  dothe  abownde. 

Sharp'*  On.  Mjftt.  p.  83. 
It  was  bulked  ahowe 
With  betantes  f  ulle  bryghte. 

MS,Uneoln,  A.  i.  17.  f.  136. 

(3)  To  maintain  ;  to  avow.  This  may  be  a  mis- 
take for  avowe.  See  Arthour  and  Merlin,  p. 
193,  and  the  example  qaoted  under  Anchwe, 

ABOWEN.    Above.     See  ReUq.  Antiq.  i.  54, 
189 ;  Prompt  Parv.  p.  179. 
Kepe  hy  t  therfore  wyth  temperat  hete  adowne 
Full  forty  dayes,  tyll  hyt  wex  black  ttbowan, 
Athmole**  Th«at,  CKem,  Brit.  p.  171* 

ABOWES.    AbboU.     [Avowes  ?] 

God  and  Seinte  Marie,  and  Sein  Denis  also, 
And  alle  the  abow0§  of  this  ehurcbe,  in  was  ore  ich 
am  i-do.  Rob,  Gloue.  p.  475. 

ABOWGHT.    About. 

Abowght  the  body  he  hyme  hente. 
As  far  as  he  myght  last.    Torrent  t/  Ptrtugal,  p.  9. 
ABOWTH.    Bought. 

And  therfore  God.  that  alle  hath  wrojth. 
And  alle  mankynde  dere  ab<notf», 
Sende  us  happe  and  grace. 

MS,  Douce  84,  f.  53. 

ABOWTYNE.    About.     Cf.  ReUq.  Antiq.  i.  7; 
Prompt.  Parv.  p.  168  ;   Songs  and  Carols,  xi. 
He  dyd  them  in  a  panne  of  brasse. 
Also  bote  as  ever  it  was. 

And  made  fyere  abowt^e,      MS,  Atkmole  61 ,  f.  5. 
AB05EDE.     Bowed. 

Wel  corteysly  thanne  aba^ede  she. 
And  to  help  hure  gan  him  praye. 

MS.  A»hmote  33,  f.  27. 

AB03T.    Bought. 

These  bargeyn  wyl  be  dere  abo^t, 

MS.  Donee  309,  f.  1. 
ABRACADABRA.  This  word,  written  in  a  pe- 
culiar  manner,  was  formerly  worn  about  the 
neck  as  a  cure  for  the  ague.  See  Pettigrew 
on  Medical  Superstitions,  p.  53 ;  Archaeolo- 
gia,  XXX.  427. 

Mr.  Baneiter  sayth  that  be  healed  200  In  one  yer 
of  an  ague,  by  hanging  jtbraeadabra  about  ther 
necks,  and  wold  stanch  blood,  or  heal  the  toothake, 
althogh  the  partyes  wer  10  royle  of. 

MS.  Addit.  5006. 

ABRAD.    Withered  .> 

The  gode  burgeis  on  a  dal. 

His  ympe  thrivende  he  sal. 

Fair  i-woxe  and  fair  i-sprad. 

But  the  olde  tre  was  abrad.  Th«  SMyn  Sag«»,  GIO. 

A  BRAD  AS.  A  Macedonian  pirate,  mentioned 
by  Greene  and  Shakespeare.  The  conunenta- 
tors  have  failed  in  tracing  any  further  notice 
of  him. 

tlBRADE.  To  rub,  or  scrape  off.  See  Richard- 
son in  V.  The  word  is  still  in  use  as  a  sea  term. 

ABRAHAM-COLOURED.  See  Abram-eohured. 
Cf.  Hawkins'  Eng.  Dram.  ii.  276  ;  Blurt  Mas- 
ter Constable,  1602. 

ABRAHAM-CUPID.  The  expression  occurs  in 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  il.  1,  and  is  conjectured  by 
Upton  to  be  a  mistake  for  Adam  Cupid,  and 
to  allude  to  Adam  Bell,  the  celebrated  archer. 
See  his  observations  on  Shakespeare,  ed.  1748, 
p.  243.    The  coxi\jecture  is  very  plausible,  as 


proper  names  are  frequently  abbreviated  in 
early  MSS.,  and  it  suits  the  sense  and  metre. 
ABRAHAM-MEN.  According  to  the  Fratemitye 
of  Vacabondes,  1575,  "  an  Abraham-man  is  be 
that  walketh  bare-armed,  and  bare-leg|^,  aod 
fayneth  hymselfe  mad,  and  caryeth  a  packe  of 
wool,  or  a  stycke  with  baken  on  it,  or  soch 
lyke  toy,  and  nameth  Iiimself  poore  Toxd." 
They  are  alluded  to  by  Shakespeare  under  the 
name  of  Bedlam  Beggars,  and  their  still  more 
usual  appellation  was  Toms  of  Bedlam,  q.  v. 
According  to  Grose,  to  "  sham  Abram"  is  to 
pretend  sickness,  wliich  Nares  thinks  may  have 
some  connexion  with  the  other  term.  See 
also  Aubrey's  Nat.  Hist.  Wilts,  MS.  p.  259; 
Harrison's  Description  of  England,  p.  184. 

ABRAHAM'S-BALM.  A  kind  of  vriUow.  Ac 
cording  to  Bullokar,  English  Expositor,  164U 
it  was  used  as  a  charm  to  preserve  chastity. 

ABRAID.  To  rise  on  the  stomach  with  a  degree 
of  nausea ;  applied  to  articles  of  diet,  which 
prove  disagreeable  to  the  taste  or  difficult  of 
digestion.  North.  This  may  be  the  meaning  io 
Troilus  and  Creseide,  i.  725. 

Instead  of  nourishing,  it  stimulates,  abrada,  aod 
carries  away  a  part  of  the  solids. 

CoUin^  MiaceUanie*,  17S2,  p.  TBl 

ABRAIDE.  (1)  To  awake ;  to  start.    Palsgrave 
has  "  I  abrayde,  I  inforce  me  to  do  a  thynge." 
f.  136. 
And  if  that  he  out  of  his  slepe  abraidt 
He  mighte  don  us  bathe  a  vilanie. 

Chaveer,  CatH.  T.  41SB. 

(2)  Explained  abroad  by  Percy.  See  Reliques. 
p.  44.  It  more  likely  ought  to  be  *'  a  brside,'* 
a  start.    See  Ritson's  Anc.  Pop.  Poet.  p.  19. 

(3)  As  a  slight  variation  of  our  first  meaning,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  word  is  particukrlr 
applied  to  the  action  of  drawing  a  sword  £rom 
a  scabbard. 

ABRAM.  A  cant  term,  according  to  Coles  ap- 
plied to  a  naked  or  very  poor  man.  Ct 
Middleton's  Works,  iu.  32. 

ABRAM-COLOURED.  Nares  considers  this  ex- 
pression may  be  a  conniption  of  oti^ttm,  aod  is 
in  some  measure  confirmed  by  a  passage  in 
Coriolanus,  ii.  3 :  "  Our  heads  are  some  brown, 
some  black,  some  abranif  some  bald,  but  thsx 
our  wits  are  so  diverdy  coloured."  The 
folio  of  1685  alters  abram  to  auburn.  See 
Middleton's  Works,  i.  259 ;  Toone,  in  v. 

ABRASE.    Smooth. 

The  fourth,  in  white,  is  Aphelela,  a  nymph  »* 
pure  and  simple  as  the  soul,  or  as  an  altriue  taUr. 
and  is  therefore  called  Simplicity. 

Ben  Jonnn*  ii.  3K' 

ABRAYDE.  (1)  Started ;  roused  himself. 
Ipomydon  with  that  stroke  nbrafde. 
And  to  the  kynge  thus  he  sayde. 

JpompdfM,  1149. 

(2)  To  upbraid.  See  the  True  Tragedie  of 
Richard  the  Third,  p.  22,  where  the  editor  has 
divided  the  word. 

Bochas  present  felly  gan  abraydt 

To  If flssaline,  and  even  thus  he  layde. 

Bocfttu,  b.  Tli.  r.  4. 
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ABRAYDEN.    To  excite. 

For  UMfT  coatodit^i  to  abrapden  up  pride. 

Ufdfot^a  Minor  Foemt,  p.  181. 

ABREAD.    Uoconfined;  exposed;  spread  out. 

North. 
ABRECOCK.    An  apricot.     Gerard. 
.4BRED.    Brought  up.     Weit, 
ABREDE.  (I)  This  word  is  explained  to  up- 
braid,  by  Skinner,  who  refers  to  the  following 
passage.    The  meaning  is  obyionsly,  "  ran  out 
of  his  senses." 
Huw  Troilut  nere  out  of  his  witte  abredt. 
And  wept  full  sore,  with  Tlugo  paie  of  hewe. 

The  Tettament  of  Cre§Mdet  45. 

(2)  In  breadth.     North,     See  Chronicle  of 
England,  808,  in  Ritson's  Met.  Rom.  ii.  303. 

(3)  Abroad.     Yorkth. 

Thine  armit  shalt  thou  tprede  abrede, 
Am  mMU  in  warre  were  forwerede. 

Romaunt  of  th«  Hote,  2563. 

ABREGE.     To  shorten ;  to  abridge. 

And  for  he  wold  hii  looge  ule  abrege. 
He  wolde  boo  auctoritee  allege. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T,  9531. 
Largote  It  is,  whos  privilege 
Ther  may  non  avarice  abregge. 

Gower,  M3.  Soe.  Antiq,  134,  f.  305. 
ABREKE.     To  break  in. 

And  jif  we  may  owhar  abreke. 
Fie  we  hem  with  gret  reke. 

Arthaur  and  Merlin  t  p.  999. 

ABRENOUNCE.  To  renounce  utterly.    Taylor, 
ABREPT.    To  take  away  by  violence. 

his  nephew's  life  he  questioiu« 

And  questioning,  abrepte, 

Biilimgat^e  Braehp^Martwreiogia,  1667,  p.  40. 
ABREYDE.  (1)  To  upbraid.   SeeJbrayde,  Ex- 
probrare,  Anglice  to  abreyde.~MS.  Egerton 
829.  f.  72. 
(2)  Started. 

TlUe  at  the  laste  he  abret/de  sodeynely. 

Idfdgaie,  MS,  Soe.  Jntiq,  134,  f.  4. 
ABRIC.    Sulphur.     Colet. 
ABRICOT.    An  apricot.     See  Harrison's  De- 
soipt.  of  Brit.  p.  210 ;  Baret's  Alvearie,  in  v. 
Rider  calb  an  apricot  tree  an  abrieot-igaple, 
ABRIDGEMENT.     A  dramatic  performance; 
probaUy  from  the  prevalence  of  the  historical 
drama,  in  which  the  events  of  years  were  so 
abridged  as  to  be  brought  within  the  compass 
of  a  play.    See  A  Mids.  Night's  Dream,  v.  1. 
It  seems,  however,  to  be  used  for  the  actors 
themselves  in  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 
ABRIGGE.    To  shield  off. 

AUe  myschelfes  from  him  ioabrigge, 

Lifdgat^e  Minor  Poemt,  p.  5. 
ABRIPTED.    Ravished.     Coekeram. 
ABROACH.    To  "set  abroach,"  to  tap.      It 
is  sometimes  used  metaphorically  in  the  state 
of  being  diffused  or  advanced.    Cf.  Prompt. 
Parv. p.  52;  Chaucer,  Cant  T.  5759;  Lydgate's 
Minor  Poems,  p.  164 ;  Colyne  BlowboU,  3. 
Ryjt  as  who  sette  a  tunne  abroehe. 
He  perccde  the  harde  rocbe. 
And  sprooge  oute  watir  alle  at  wllle. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe,  Antiq,  134.  f.  137. 

ABROAD.  Broad.  Mingheu.  Spread  abroad, 
widely  distended.  See  First  Sketches  of 
Ileniy  VI.  p.  97- 
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ABRODE.  (1)  Abroad.    North, 
Admyt  thou  shouldst  abyde  abrode  a  year  or  twayne. 
Should  so  short  absence  cause  so  long  and  eke  m>  gree- 
vous  payne  ?         Romeue  and  Juliet,  tip.  Coliier,  p.  46. 

(2)  Spread  abroad.    North. 

ABROKE.  (1)  One  that  has  a  rupture  is  said  to 

be  abroke.    Kennett's  MS.  Glossary. 
3)  Tom.     Hanii. 
BROKEN.    Broken  out ;  escaped. 
And  saide  the!  wer  no  men 
But  devdis  a-broken  oute  of  helle. 

Sir  Femmbragg  MS 
ABRON.    Auburn. 

A  lusty  courtier,  whose  curled  head 
With  abron  locks  was  fairly  furnished. 

Hall'e  Satires,  liL  5. 

ABROOD.  (1)  Abroad.    (J..S.) 
To  here  bisshopes  aboute 

A-brood  in  visitynge.  Piere  Ploughman,  p.  38. 

(2)   Sitting,  applied  to  a  hen.     See  Baret's 
Alvearie,  in  v.    The  term  is  still  in  use  in  the 
provinces. 
Like  black  cur  scar'd.  with  Uil  betwixt  his  legs. 
Seeing  he  sate  ahrood  on  addle  ^gs. 

aober^e  Divine  Glimpees,  p.  105. 

ABROOK.  To  bear;  to  endure.  The  same 
meaning  as  brook,  with  the  a  redundant.  See 
2  Henry  VI.  ii.  4. 

ABRUPT.    Separated.    See  Middleton's  Works, 
ii.  151.    Abruption,  a  breaking  off,  is  found  in 
Minsheu,  and  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  2. 
ABRYGGE.    To  abridge. 

My  dayesj  make  y  never  so  queynte, 
Schullen  afnygge  and  sumwhat  swage. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ii.  38,  f.  SI. 

ABSINTHIUM.   Wormwood.    See  an  early  me- 
dical receipt  in  MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  285. 
ABSOLENT.    Absolute. 

And  afterward,  syr,  verament. 
They  called  hym  knyght  abeolent. 

The  Squyr  nf  Lowe  Degri,  G30. 

ABSOLETE.    Obsolete.    Mhuheu. 

ABSOLUTE.  (1)  Highly  accompUshed;  perfect. 
See  Pericles,  iv.  4,  and  Malone's  note,  p.  134. 

(2)  Absolved;  freed.     Chaucer. 

ABSOLVE.  To  finish.  See  a  somewhat  pecu- 
liar use  of  this  word  in  Topsell's  Four-Footed 
Beasts,  1607,  p.  89. 

ABSONANT.  Untunable.  Cockeram.  Hence 
discordant,  disagreeing.  Glanville  has  abto- 
nous  in  the  same  sense.  See  Richardson, 
in  V. 

ABSTABLE.    Able  to  resist. 

He  thanked  God  of  his  royracle. 

To  whose  myght  may  be  none  abetable. 

Gower,  cd.  1)32,  f.  36 

ABSTENEDEN.    Abstained. 

Siche  myraclis  pleying  not  oncly  pervertith  oure 
bllevc  but  oure  verrey  hope  in  God,  by  the  whiche 
seyntlt  hopiden  that  the  more  thei  abeteneden  hem 
f^o  siche  pleyes,  the  more  reede  the!  shuld  then  have 
of  God.  Beliq.  Antiq.  ii.  47 

ABSTENT.    Absent.     Warw, 

ABSTER.    To  deter. 

As  the  other  fixed  upon  the  door  maketh  me  to 
rejoice  and  to  put  my  whole  affiance  in  Christ,  so 
this  in  like  manner  should  ab^9r  and  fear  me  and 
mine  from  doing  evil.  Beeon'e  Worke,  p.  89. 

ABSTINENT.    Abstemious.    Mineheu,   Absti- 
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rency,  which  is  not  given  by  Richardson,  oc- 
cur* in  Harrington's  Nug«  Ant.  ii.  247.  Sec 
the  quotation  under  AlmerfitUe. 

ABSTRACT.  A  separation.  See  Anthony  and 
Cleopatra,  iiL  6 ;  Douce's  Illustrations,  ii.  93. 
The  verb  is  used  in  the  sense  of  taking  away 
surreptitiously,  and  sometimes  by  the  vulgar 
for  extract.  I  was  once  asked  by  the  porter 
of  an  ancient  college  whether  I  was  come 
"agen  to-day  to  adstract  some  of  the  old 
vmtings." 

\BSURD.  A  scholastic  term,  employed  when 
false  conclusions  are  illogically  deduced  from 
the  premises  of  the  opponent.  See  the  Broken 
Heart,  i.  3. 

ABTHANE.  A  steward.  Miruheu.  There  is  a 
dispute  about  the  exact  meaning  of  the  word, 
which  is  generally  said  to  be  the  old  title  of 
the  High  Steward  of  Scotland. 

ABU.     Above.     Devon, 

ABUCHYMENT.    An  ambush. 

Y4elede  fond  on  abuehifment 
Sansynt  wonder  fale. 

In  the  wode  that  jonder  stent* 
Ten  thouunt  al  by  tale.    MS.  A»hmoU  33,  f.  10. 
ABUDE.    To  bid ;  to  offer. 

And  In  the  fairest  manere  that  he  can. 

The  mnsage  he  gan  abude.   MS.  Mhmole  53,  f.  24. 
ABUE.    To  bow ;  to  obey. 
Ne  understonde  hou  luther  yt  yi  to  do  eny  outrage. 
Other  werny  out  the  noble  aiude,  that  al  the  worM 

abueth  to.  JM>'  Gtouc.  p.  193. 

ABUP.    Above. 

Methoght  1  showed  man  luf  when  I  made  hym  to  be 
Alle  angels  abu/,  like  to  the  Trynyti*. 

Toumeleif  M^sterie$,  p.  82. 
Dere  lady,  graunt  me  thi  lufe. 
For  the  lufe  of  Hym  that  sitib  obu/e. 
That  stongene  was  with  a  spere. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  119. 
Me  thane  to  luffe 
Alle  Ihynge  aluffltt 

Thow  BUghe  be  fayne.  MS.  laud.  330. 

ABUGGEN.   Toabie,  q.v.    See  Wright's  Lyric 
Poetry,  p.  112 ;  Walter  Mapes,  p.  341 ;  Reliq. 
Antiq.  ii.  276;  KyngHom,  1081. 
Ac  let  us  and  oure  ufspryng 
AbuggB  oure  mysdede. 

MS.  CM.  Trin.  Oton,  ffj,  f.  11. 
Help  roe,  God  I  and  this  day 

He  sachal  abuggt,  jef  ich  may.     MS.  Douee  376,  p.  36. 
ABUIN.    Above.    North. 
ABUNDAND.     [Those  who  are]  abounding  in 

riches. 

Pil  not  the  pore  peple  with  your  prechyng, 
Bot  begge  at  tUmndand  and  at  ryche  amy. 

Audelat^a  Poems,  p.  30. 

ABUNDATION.    Abundance.    Herrfordth. 

ABURNE.  Auburn.  See  Florio,  in  v.  ^^uriM). 
Auburn  colour  is  translated  by  eUrinut  in  the 
Prompt.  Parv.  which  would  make  it  an  orange 
tinge,  rather  than  the  brownish  colour  now  so 
called.  It  is  also  spelt  aboume,  as  in  the 
Triall  of  Wits,  1604,  p.  255.  Another  exam- 
ple of  ahume  occurs  in  Well  met,  Gossip,  4to. 

Lond.  1619. 
Her  black,  browne,  abume,  or  her  yellow  hayre. 
Naturally  lorely.  she  doth  scome  to  weare. 

Drmgton'i  Poems,  p.  833. 


ABUS.    The  river  Humbcr. 

Foreby  the  river  that  whylome  waa  htght 
The  ancient  aims,  where  with  courage  stout 
He  them  defeated  in  Tictorious  fight. 

Faerie  Queene,  II.  a.  ICk 

ABUSCHID.    Ambushed;  in  ambush. 

That  was  abuschid  ther  biside  in  a  brent  grcve. 

VFUliam  and  the  Werwolf,  p.  131. 

ABUSE.    To  deceive;  to  impose  upon.     S^ 
Cymbeline,  i.  5 ;  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  L 
169.    The  noun  occurs  in  Measure  for  Mea- 
sure, V.  1. 
ABUSED.    Vitiated;  depraved. 
Such  as  have  cure  of  soule. 
That  be  so  farre  lOnised, 
They  cannot  be  excused 
By  reason  nor  by  law.         Skelton*s  Works,  t.  XSi. 

ABUSEFUL.*  Abusive.     Herefordsh. 
ABUSHMENTLY.    In  ambush.    Huioet. 
ABUSION.    An  abuse.  {A.-N.)    Sec  the  Faerie 
Queene,  II.  xi.  11 ;  Wright's  Monastic  Letten, 
p.  141 ;  Hawkins*  Engl.  Dram.i.  154  ;  Troihis 
and  Creseide,  iv.  990;  Palsgrave,  fl  17  ;  Hall. 
Henry  VI.  f.  62. 
Moreovyr  wys  right  a  gret  abusion, 
A  woman  of  a  land  to  be  a  regent. 

MS.Soc.  Antiq,  101,  f.  W. 
Marke  welle  thys  condusyon, 
Throughe  suche  abusyon.  MS.  Rawpl.  C.  2^!> 

ABUSIOUS.    Abusive. 

Even  on  the  Tery  forehead  of  thee,  thou  abueiw 
Villaine!  therefore  prepare  thyselfe. 

Taming  of  a  Shrew,  1(><7- 

ABUSSHEMENT.    An  ambush. 

Full  covertly  to  lay  abusshement. 
Under  an  hyll  att  a  strayght  passage. 

MS.  Aevf.  C.  48. 

ABUST.    To  arrange? 

Wei,  said  he.  y  knowe  ys  wiUe, 

Fairer  thou  ahust  thy  tale ; 
Let  another  ys  message  telle. 
And  ttond  thou  ther  by  thy  fale. 

MS.  Ashmide  3i,  f.  i*. 

ABUT.    But.    North. 

ABUTTAL.   A  boundary.  See  a  quotation  from 

Coke,  by  Boucher,  in  v. 
ABUT.  (1)  To  bow. 

The  he  was  kyng  y-mad,  ys  best  he  made  anon. 
That  danllche  to  Vortiger  ys  men  abuifde  echtm. 

Rob.  GiMre.  p.  !«■». 

(2)  To  able,  q.  t.     See  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Enekere. 

ABUY3E.    To  able,  q.  v. 

Thi  ryot  thow  schalt  now  abnjf^e, 

Ai  othere  that  leeveth  cppon  ure  lore. 

Walter  Mapes,  p.  31> 

ABVERT.    To  turn  away.     Cockeram. 

ABVOLATE.    To  fly  away.     Cockeram. 

ABWENE.    Above. 

Thane  come  of  the  oryente  ewyne  hyme  agaynex 
A  blake  bustous  here  abwene  in  theelowdet. 

MoHeJrthure,  MS,  UneUrn,  f.  61. 

ABYCHE.    To  suflFer  for. 

Ther  start  in  Sander  Sydebreche, 
And  swere,  be  his  fader  sowie,  he  schuld^  oltrrA^. 

Huntt^g  tf  the  Harr,  Ija 

ABYDDE.    Abided. 

Some  hope  that  whan  she  knowith  the  case, 
Y  trust  to  God,  that  wlthyne  short  spaae. 
She  will  me  take  agayne  to  grace : 
Than  have  y  well  abydde.        RWif.  dnH^„  I   M 
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ACYDK.    To  forbear.    Cf.  Uny,  p.  113. 
CoDtitlcriDg  the  bett  on  every  tide 
That  txo  hit  lust  «er  him  better  abyde. 
Than  do  M  hie  a  churlt&he  wretchidnease. 

Chaucmr,  M&  Cat%UUt. 

j^YME.    An  abyss.     See  Abime. 

ABYN.    Been. 

Lord,  and  thou  haddyat  byn  here*  werely 
My  brother  had  natt  aliyn  ded,  I  know  well  thytie. 

Dig^  MyHeriM,  p.  104. 

ABYSM.     An  abyss.     Shak. 

ABYT.     Abideth ;     continueth.      See    Kyng 

Aludunder,   3638;  Urry's  Chaucer,  p.   542. 

Cf.  Abit. 
ABYYD.  (1)  Stay. 

Jhtfjfdt  ayr  emperour,  yf  thou  wylt !  OctwUm,  248. 

^2)  Suffer. 

Hast  thou  broke  my  comaundement, 

.4hnd  ftal  dere  thou  ichalle.        RUiq.  Antiq,  11.  91. 
AC.     But.  (^.-5.) 

ACADEME.    Au  academy.    Shak. 

Conie»  brave  apirita  of  the  realme, 
Uitthaded  of  the  academe, 

PtaehanC*  Thalia**  Banquet,  1620. 
ACAID.    Vinegar.     HoweU, 
.\CALE.    Cold.  (^.-&) 

And  eek  he  waa  ao  tore  aaile. 
That  he  wiate  of  himselfe  no  bote. 

Gowert  MS.  Soe,  jintiq.  134,  f.  S33. 
For  blood  may  auffirc  blood, 
Bothe  hungry  and  a-cale. 

Piers  Ploughman,  p.  393. 

ACARXE.    The  sea^roach.    Kergey. 
A-CAS.    By  chance.    Sir  TrUtrtm. 
A-CAST.    Cast  away ;  lost. 

And  weneth  for  te  kevere,  and  ever  buth  a-caet. 

IVrighVs  Pol.  Songf,  p.  149. 
My  purpoB  ia  y-failed  ; 
Now  ia  my  comfort  a-eoaf. 

Pier*  Ploughman,  p.  Wf. 

ACATER.    A  caterer;  a  purveyor.     See  Sad 
Shepherd,  ii.  2 ;  Rutland  Papers,  p.  78. 
He  b  my  wardrobe  man,  my  aeater,  cook, 
Butler*  and  ateward.  Devil  U  an  Au,  i.  2. 

AGATES.  Victuals;  provisions  purchased.  See 
Hocelere's  Poems,  p.  40;    Cotgrave,  in  t. 

PUance. 
I,  and  all  choice  that  plenty  can  send  in ; 
Braid,  wtne,  aeaUe,  fowl,  feather,  flah,  or  fin. 

Sad  Shepherd,  i.  3. 

ACATRT.  The  room  or  place  allotted  to  the 
keeping  of  tH  such  provisions  as  the  purveyors 
porcbued  for  the  king. 

A  CATS.    Agates. 

Of  aoatt  and  of  amatUtes  and  adamants  fyne. 

MS.  Aehmole  44,  f.  91. 

ACAUSE.  Because.  Suffolk.  The  follovnng  Suf- 
folk lines  are  from  Miyor  Moor's  ms. 
Yow  muaaent  aing  a'  Sunday, 

Jcaum  it  la  a  aln ; 
But  yeou  mah  aing  a'  Monday, 
Til]  Sunday  eome  aglnn. 

ACAWMIN.    Coming.    Somertet. 

AC.\ZDIR.    Tin.    HowelL 

ACAZE.    Against. 

The  baraoa  it  blapeke,  that  it  naa  no5t  wel  i-do 
Aease  the  poarvcanoe,  ror  hi!  nolde  Freniaman  non. 

Rob.  Gloue,  p.  5SS. 

ACCABLE.    To  prasa  down.    /imi«f . 


ACCAHINTS.     Accounts.     Slaffordith. 

ACCENSED.     Kindled. 

Although  thei  perceved  their  company  to  be  ac' 
eeneed  and  Inflamed  with  fury  and  malice  ynough, 
yet  to  augmeat  and  encrcAae  their  madnea,  thei  caat 
oyle  and  pitche  into  a  fyre.    Hall,  Henry  Vll.  f.  41. 

ACCEPCION.    Reception;  acceptation. 

Ther  ia  nothing  rijtliche  bygunne  undir  God,  bot 
the  emperour  jive  thcrto  favorable  aceepcion  and  un. 
dirfonging.  Vegecim,  MS.  Douce  291 ,  f .  4. 

There  is  a  aecond  aeeeption  of  the  word  faith,  put 
cither  for  the  whole  iyttem  of  that  truth  which  God 
hath  been  pleased  to  reveal  to  hia  Church  in  the 
Scripture*  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  or  aome 
part  thereof.  Sandereort'e  Serpume,  1G89,  p.  Gl. 

ACCEPTILATION.  A  verbaU  acquittance,  when 
the  debtour  demandeth  of  the  creditour,  Doe 
you  acknowledge  to  have  had  and  received  this 
or  that  ?  And  the  creditour  answereth.  Yea, 
I  doe  acknowledge  it.    Mituheu. 

ACCERSE.  To  call  together;  to  summon. 
(Lat.)  See  Hall's  Union,  1548,  Edward  IV. 
f.  26 ;  Henry  VII.  f.  40. 

ACCESS.    Augmentation. 

Brought  thereunto  more  acceeee  of  estimation  and 
reverence  than  all  that  ever  was  done  before  or 
since.  Lambardife  PerambjUation,  1596,  p.  301. 

ACCESSE.  (1)  A  fit  of  any  illness.  See  Florio, 
in  V.  Accetto.  According  to  Blount,  "  the  ac 
cess  of  an  ague  is  the  approach  or  coming  of 
the  fit ;"  and  "  in  Lancashire  they  call  the 
ague  itself  the  access."  See  Axes. 
(2)  A  fever. 

A  water  lilly,  whiche  dothe  remedy 
In  bote  accesees,  aa  bokes  apecify. 

Boehat,  b.  !.  c.  I.t. 
For  aa  the  grayne  of  the  garnet  aleeth 
The  atronge  aecee,  and  doth  the  bete  avalc. 

Lffdgate,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  13. 

ACCESSIVELIE.  Accessoriam^nte,  accessivelie, 

by  his  own  seeking.    Florio. 
ACCIDAVY.    An  affidavit.    North. 
ACCIDE.     Sloth;  indolence;   more  especially 

applied  to  religious  duties.  {^Lat.) 

Vayne  dole,  perplexite,  and  pryde, 
Irkyng  of  gode  and  aecide. 

MS.  Wl.  Slon.  xviii.  6. 
Swych  synne  men  kalle  accede, 
Yn  Goddya  aervyse  aloghe  betyde. 

MS.  Harl.  1701,  f.  29. 
Aeeide  ya  alowthe  in  Codes  scrviae, 
In  which  y  fynde  many  a  vice. 

MS,  Bodl.  4B,  f.  130. 
ACCIDENT.  A  symptom  of  iUness.  Ri^r.  The 
situation  of  a  too  confiding  girl,  when  her 
swain  has  proved  faithless,  is  sometimes  thus 
politely  designated : 
**  When  lovely  woman  stoops  to  folly. 
And  finds  too  late  that  men  betray.** 
ACCIDIE.    Indolence;  sloth. 
He  hadde  an  accidie. 
That  he  sleep  Saterday  and  Sonday. 

Pfera  S^ughman,  p.  99. 

ACCIPITRARY.    A  falconer.    Nash, 
ACCITE.    To  call ;  to  summon.    Shak, 
ACCLOY.    To  cram ;  to  clog ;  to  overload ;  to 

dov.    Hardyng  uses  this  word  very  frequently. 

See  his  Chronicle,  ff.  47, 59, 82, 94, 137. 140, 

198. 
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Ami  who  so  It  doth ,  full  foule  hlmtelf  a«cloy«<ft. 
For  offlce  uocommltted  ofte  annoyeth. 

Chttuctr,  MS.  Cantab. 

ACCLOYD.  A  ivound  given  to  a  hone  in  shoe- 
ingy  by  driving  a  nail  into  the  quick.  See 
Topsell's  Four-Footed  Beasts,  1607,  p.  414. 
To  accloy  originally  meant  to  drive  a  nail  in 
shoeing  a  horse.  See  Prompt.  Pair.  p.  6; 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  EncUnur. 

ACCOAST.  To  sail  coastwise ;  to  approach  the 
coast.     Spenter. 

ACCOIL.    To  bustle. 

About  the  caudroo  many  eooket  accoytit 
With  bookes  and  ladles,  as  need  did  requyre. 

VaerU  Queen*,  II.  Ix.  30. 

ACCOL.  To  embrace  round  the  neck.  See 
Surrey's  Virgil,  quoted  by  Richardson,  in  v. 

ACCOLADE.  The  ceremony  of  embracing,  for- 
merly customary  at  the  creation  of  knights. 
<SSHiiittfr. 

ACCOLDED.    Cold. 

When  this  knyght  that  waa  areof<fetf,— and  hit  was 
grete  fhwte, — and  he  mw  the  fyre.  he  descendldeof 
his  hone,  and  yede  to  the  fyre,  and  wamlde  him. 

Geeta  Ramanorum,  p.  83. 

ACCOMBEROUS.    Cumbersome;  troublesome. 
A  litil  tyme  his  yeft  Is  agreable. 
But  ful  aecomberoue  ii  the  nsinge. 

Complaini  <ff  Venus,  42. 

ACCOMBRE.  To  embarrass;  to  bring  into 
trouble;  to  overcome;  to  destroy.  See 
Hardyng's  Chronicle,  f.  56, 94 ;  Piers  Plough- 
man, gloss.    See  Aeombre. 

Nay.  knave,  yf  ye  try  me  by  nomber, 
I  wyll  as  knavishly  you  accomber, 

Playe  eetted  the  Fmtrt  PP. 

ACCOMMODATE.  A  very  fashionable  word  in 
Shakespeare's  time,  ridiculed  both  by  him 
and  Ben  Jonson,  the  latter  calling  it  one  of 
**  the  perfumed  terms  of  the  time.''  The  in- 
definite use  of  it  is  well  ridiculed  by  Bardolph's 
vain  attempt  to  define  it  in  2  Henry  lY.  liL  2. 
Justice  Shallow  has  informed  us  just  previously 
that  it  was  derived  firom  the  Italian  aeeommodo, 

ACCOMPLICE.  A  partner,  associate,  or  com- 
panion. This  word  was  not  formerly  applied 
exclusively  in  a  bad  sense.  See  1  Hen.  VI.  v.  2. 

ACCOMPLISH.  To  equip,  to  dress  out,  to  adorn 
either  in  body  or  mind.    See  Hen.  Y.  iv.  ch. 

ACCOMPTE.    To  tell ;  to  recount. 

Syr,  to  aeeompte  yon  the  contynewe  of  my  contayte. 
Is  from  advenyte  Magnyfyccnce  to  unbynde. 

Skelton't  Werke,  i.  305. 

ACCONFERMENT.  A  confirmation.  RobMhue, 

ACCORAGE.    To  encourage. 

But  that  same  froward  twalne  would  ueeeimge. 
And  of  her  plenty  adde  unto  their  need. 

Weerie  Queene,  II.  11. 38. 

ACCORATH-EARTH.     A  field;  green  arable 

earth.    North, 
ACCORD.    Action  in  speaking,  corresponding 

with  the  words.    See  Titus  Andronicus,  v.  2. 

ACCORDABLE.    Easy  to  be  agreed.    Mimheu. 

ACCORDAND.    Agreeing. 

For  the  neoun  of  his  saule  was  ay  eeeerdand  with 
the  <iodhed  for  to  dye.         MS.  Coll.  Eton.  10,  f.  30. 


ACCORDANT.    Agreeing. 

Whicho  saying  is  not  meeordmtnte  with  otltpr 
writers.  Fabiau,  15S9, 1.  u, 

ACCORDEDEN.    Agreed. 

Whan  my  fellows  and  I  weren  in  that  vale,  vee 
weren  In  gret  thought  whether  that  wee  dunten 
putten  oure  bodyet  in  aventure*  to  goo  in  or  boo,  is 
the  proteodoun  of  God.  Andaomme  of  oure  bUoses 
ueeardeden  to  enter,  and  somme  noght. 

MaundevWe  TntvtU,  p.2E[>. 

ACCORDING.    Granting. 

To  shew  It  to  this  knight,  according  his  desirv. 

Faerie  Queens,  I.  x.  SO. 
ACCORT.    Heedy ;  wary ;  prudent.    Mituheu. 
ACCOST.    Explained  by  Cockenm  "  to  appro- 
priate."    It  occurs  in  a  curious  manner  in 
Twelfth  Night,  i.  3.    Kennett,  MS.  Lusd. 
1033,  explains  it    "to  trie,    to   attempt;" 
Minsheu,  to  *'  draw  neare  unto  one ;"  and  the 
author  of  the  New  English  Dictionary,  1691, 
says,  "wrestlers  do  occot/  one  another,  b) 
joining  side  to  side." 
ACCOUNSAYL.    To  counsel  with. 
And  called  htm  without  fall. 
And  aald  he  wold  him  aceeuneayL 

Richard  Coerde  IJ»H,il¥i. 
And  the  thirds  forte  halth  their  tkea  to  be  aecom- 
eeUl  with  the  bowse,  and  yet  the  greatest  nomber  o: 
theym  hath  no  lemynge. 

Wrighfe  MonaHie  Letter;  p.». 

ACCOUNT.    To  count;  to  reckon,     ^envr. 

To  account  of^  to  esteem,  as  in  Tarlton's  Nev» 

out  of  Purgatory,  p.  59. 

ACCOUNTANT.    Accountable ;  responsible  for. 

Shak, 
ACCOUPLE.   To  join;  to  couple.    SeeHaUaiKi 

Bacon,  quoted  by  Richardson,  in  v. 
ACCOURTING.    Courting.    Spenter, 
ACCOWARD.    To  make  one  a  coward. 

I  thought  that  al  the  wordes  hi  the  world  thnlde 
Bat  have  oceotMintMl  the.  PaUgraee,  f .  137. 

ACCOY.  To  alarm ;  to  daunt ;  to  render  di£. 
dent,  shy,  or  coy ;  and  sometimes  to  soothe,  to 
pacify,  or  make  quiet  Spenser  frequenth 
uses  the  word.  See^cote.  Cf.  Peele's  Woriis, 
iiLl52. 

Forsaken  wight,  she  veriUe  bdievde 
Some  other  lasse  Ulysses  had  aeagde. 

TurbewUe'e  Ovid,  1567,  ug. 

ACCOYNTED.    Acquainted.    (fV-.) 

The  peofde,  having  so  grackmie  a  prince  and 
iouverayne  lorde  as  the  klngeshighncals.with  whoo, 
by  the  continuance  of  his  regue  over  them  thiee  9 
yercs,  they  ought  to  be  so  well  accosted. 

State  Papers,  1. 475. 

ACCRASE.    To  crush ;  to  destroy. 

Pynding  my  youth  myspent,  my  subataoce  yin- 

payred,  my  credyth  aecraaed,  my  talent  hydden,  my 

follyes  laughed  att,  my  rewyne  uopyttiid,  and  my 

trewth  unemployed.  Queen**  Pngreeeee,  i.  21. 

ACCREASE.    To  increase;  to  augment    See 

Florio,  in  v.  Accrescere, 
ACCREW.  To  increase;  to  accrue.  Spenser  uses 
this  word,  but  without  to  or  JrwHf  which 
accrue  now  requires. 
ACCRIPE.    A  herb? 

Some  be  browne,  and  some  be  whlt» 
And  some  be  tender  as  aceripe, 

Reiiq.  Jbiitf,  L  M> 
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ACCROCnE.    To  increaw;  to  gather;  to  en- 
crotch.    See  Pabgraye,  f.  137. 

And  fyie*  whan  It  to  tow  approdteth, 
Tho  Urn  anon  the  strengthe  aeeroefuth, 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  Jntiq,  134,  f.  1G2. 
HtnetBt^eeroeked  treasour  nere  nor  ferre 
Toward*  hymscUe.  Bochat,  b.  v.  c.  18. 

ACCRUMENT.    Increase ;  addition.     Taylor. 
ACCTECLOTHE.     In  an  old  inventory,  dated 
1586,  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  254 »  mention  is  made 
of  *'aeeteelothe  of  j.  yerd." 
ACCUB.  The  footmark  of  any  animaL  Coekeram. 
ACCUITY.   Top;  summit. 

The  eauM  whie,  a«  telleth  autors  old, 
Is  that  thcire  accuitp  is  duld  with  cold. 

MhmnMt  Thtui,  Chtm.  Brit.  p.  77* 

ACCURSE.    To  curse.    Skinner. 

ACCUSE.    To  discoYer. 

The  entrees  of  the  yerde  aeeuttth 
To  hJm  that  In  the  waltr  mnieth. 

Rom.  0/  the  Rm9,  1591. 

ACCUSTOM.    A  custom.    Skinner. 
ACCUSTOMED-TO.  Acquainted  with.  Donet. 
ACELED.    Sealed. 
The  l^t,  tho  it  was  aeeltd,  wende  vorth  over  ae. 

1M>,  Gl0ue.  p.  fiI7* 
ACENTE.    Assent.      See  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  96; 
Prompt.  Pair.  p.  15.    The  latter  work  giyes 
the  verb  aeentyn,  p.  5. 
ACENTENDEN.     Assented. 

The  douzae  peres  aeentenden  ther-to» 
To  Ude  til  winter  were  i-do. 

M8.  IXniM  376,  p.  27. 

ACERBATE.    To  make  sour;  to  sharpen. 
Tis  thii.  Mid  he,  tliat  acerbate*  my  woe. 

BUHngal^s  BrtMh^Martyrt^ogia,  1697,  p.  A3 

ACEROTE.    Brown  bread.    Mnuheu, 

ACERTAINED.     Confirmed  in  opinion. 
For  now  I  am  acertained  throughly 
Of  every  thing  I  desired  to  Iloow. 

ToddTe  Cower  and  Chaucer,  p.  2S5. 
ACESCENT.    Sour.    ArhUknot. 
ACESE.    To  cease;  to  satisfy.    See  Reliq.  Antiq. 
ii.  126. 

Al  wo  and  werres  he  schal  atem» 
And  set  al  reams  in  rest  and  peie. 

MS.  Douce  309,  f.  29. 
And  litel  thinge  50WTe  nede  may  aceren. 
So  that  nature  may  have  hire  sustenaunce. 

Boetius,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  895. 

ACETHE.  This  form  of  asethj  q.  v.,  occurs  in 
Prompt.  Parr.  pp.  5, 182.  The  quotation  given 
hj  Mr.  Way  from  Piers  Ploughman  is  scarcely 
applicable.     See  Auetlu 

ACH.  SmaUage;  water-parsley.  The  word  oc- 
cur in  an  old  list  of  plants  in  MS.  Harl.  978, 
t  24,  explained  by  the  Latin  apium.  See 
also  Prompt.  Parv.  pp.  6,  246 ;  Reliq.  Antiq. 
i.  51,  53 ;  Wright's  Lyric  Poetry,  p.  26 ;  MS. 
Med.  Lincoln,  f.  280. 

ACHAHL  Alum-water.  Achemical  tenn.  ffowett. 

ACHA2kf£CK.     The  dross  of  sUver.    HowelL 

ACHARMED.     Delighted. 

Ther  ben  somme  that  eten  chyldren  and  men,  and 
cteth  nooD  other  flesh  fro  that  tyme  that  thei  be 
<M*anaed  with  manoys  flesh,  for  rather  thei  wolde 
he  deed ;  and  thei  be  deped  wercwolfes,  for  men 
ihalde  be  war  o/  hem.  JT^.  Bodl.  540. 


A-CHARNE.    To  set  on.     (A.-N.) 

That  other  resoun  is  whanne  thei  a-ehame(h  in  a 
contr^  of  wcrrc  there  as  batayles  have  y-be,  there 
thei  eteth  of  dede  men,  or  of  men  that  be  honged. 

jlf5.  Bodi.  546. 

ACHAT.  A  contract;  a  bargain.  See  Urry'a 
Chaucer,  p.  362. 

Cursed  be  he,  quod  the  kyng,  that  the  itchat  made. 

MS.  Cott.  Veepa*.  E.  xvi.  f.  03 
ACHATES.    An  agate.    Mituheu. 
ACHATOUR.    The  person  who  had  the  charge 
of  the  acatry ;  the  purveyor.  • 
A  gcntil  manciple  was  ther  of  a  temple, 
Of  which  acAafourt  mighten  take  enscmple* 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  57^. 

ACHAUFE.    To  warm ;  to  make  hot.    {A.-N.) 
Whanne  the  hert  hath  be  xv.  dayes  at  the  ruttc 
skarslyche,  the  bukke  bygynueth  ioadtaufe  hymself 
and  bolne.  MS.  Bodt.  546 

That  swollen  sorow  for  to  put  away. 
With  softe  salve  achaufe  it  and  defie. 

Boetiut,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  29U. 
And  be-sete  in  that  settel  semlych  ryche. 
And  aehttttfM  hym  cbefly,  and  thenne  his  cher  mended. 

SifT  Gawaifne,  p.  34. 
ACHAUN6ED.    Changed;  altered. 

Whan  the  emperlce  that  understod, 
Al  achaunged  was  hire  blod. 

The  Sew^n  Sagee,  4G6» 

ACHATERE.    Gere;  array. 

Scho  was  flrely  and  t»yn, 
Wele  semyd  hir  aehapere. 

Sir  Degreeante,  MS.  Lincoln. 

ACHE.  (1)  An  ash  tree.  This  seems  to  be  the 
meaning  of  it  in  the  Plumpton  Correspond- 
ence, p.  188. 

(2)  Age. 

But  thus  Godis  low  and  he  wll  welde. 
Even  of  blod,  of  good,  of  ache. 

MS.  Douce  302,  f.  30. 

ACHEKID.    Choked. 

And  right  anon  whan  that  Theseus  sethe 
The  best  acheMd,  he  shal  on  him  lepe 
To  sleen  him,  or  they  comin  more  to  hepe. 

Leg.  tj  Ariadne,  183. 

ACHELOR.  Ashler,  or  hewn  stone  used  for  the 
fscings  of  walls.  A  contract  for  building 
Burnley  church,  co.  York,  temp.  Henry  VIII. 
specifies  "  a  course  of  aehehn."    See  Britton'a 

^  Arch.  Diet,  in  v.  Ashlar. 

ACHER.  An  usher.  In  Archaeologia,  xxtI.  278, 
mention  is  made  of  Loys  Stacy,  **  acher  to  the 
Duke  of  Burgoine." 

ACHES.  Convulsions  are  called  *'  pricking 
aches"  by  Rider.  It  was  sometimes  used  as 
a  dissyllable.    See  Hudibras,  III.  iL  407. 

ACHESOUN.    Reason;  cause.    Heame,  gloss, 
to  P.  Langtoft,  explains  it  occaHon. 
And  all  he  it  dede  for  traisoun. 
King  to  be  waa  his  acheeoun. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  <?. 

A-CHETTN.    To  escheat.    Prtmpt.  Parv. 
ACHEVE.  To  accomplish.   Urry  reads  aehtved. 

And  through  Cashed  ther  lust  acheoed, 

Wherof  I  repent,  and  am  greved. 

Rom,  qfthe  Roee,  8049. 

A-CHOKED.    Choked. 

For  he  was  a-dtoked  anon. 

And  toward  the  dethc  he  drouth. 

MS.  Laud.  106,  f.  xaa. 
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oath  after  he  had  made  the  disco* 

r  Vtfgin  Mary's  presumed  guilt,  Mr. 

I-  ins  aeoid,  called ;  hut  the  ordinary 

•  *  jn,  as  given  above,  will  suit  the  con- 

Qg  that  his  powers  were  impaired. 

in  feyth*,  and  that  aatU. 

Shttrp*t  Co»,  Mttt,  p.  87* 
Getting  cold. 

••  of  the  world  thou  sehalt  kncwe  by 
,  X  ff'gf  a>Ml  elde  of  hyt  feblenetse. 

If  m's  Sermom,  1388,  MS.  Hatton  67$  p.  S4. 

Pooled.  This  is  the  reading  of  the 
ollege  MS.  of  Robert  of  Gloucester, 
leing  aielde.    See  Heame's  edition, 

To  embiace.  (A,-N.) 

t  be  the  knyit*  and  kyuet  hym  thryet, 
and  uuUy  aa  be  bcm  lette  coutbe. 

Sifr  GawaiftUt  p.  71* 

To  encumber;  to  trouble.  (A.-NJ) 
vr  and  Merlin,  p.  26 ;  Depos.  of  Rich. 
.  30 ;  Skdton's  Works,  i.  298 ;  Kyng 
r,  8025  ;  Prompt.  Panr.  p.  6 ;  Chan- 
T.  510 ;  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  31. 
mkr9d  waa  be  for  to  here 
e  of  ao  mony  lettrea  lere. 
erMT  MttmH,MS.  CoU,  TWm.  Gmleft.  f.  ?& 

JD.  Enervated  with  cold.  Prompt. 
I  have  also  theforma-tfftmimyd!e,  which 
nnect  it  perhaps  with  the  provincial 

ix  la  Chapelle. 

90n  It  was  brought  to  paa« 
i  myne  auctor  tried  It  was. 

Sk«lton'§  Workit  11.  48. 
•     Poisonous.    Xider. 
^nical ;  ending  in  a  point. 
ibe'a  not  In  fashion  yet;  the  wears  a  hood, 
Ada  aeop.  AUh«mi$tt  11. 6. 

Either  a  herb  or  stone,  introduced 
JletOBt  in  the  Witch,  as  an  ingredient 
■arm.     See  his  Works,  iii.  327. 
ONT.     Agreeing.    (A,-N.) 
he  thynge  whereof  a  man  may  lere* 
it  to  Tcrtu  u  tuordaunt. 

Cower,  MS,  Soe.  Jntiq.  134,  f.  41. 

iND.     Agreeing.    {A,'N.) 
'9  myght  thou  here  next  lewend 
chc  to  thia  ryce  U  aecrdend* 

GocMT,  ed.  1532,  f.  9S. 
To  sorrow ;  to  grieve.    {A.-N.  ?) 
-h  am  a  man :  Ich  icbal  go  flfore : 
hou  ne  aujteat  now^t  ml  dejacpre. 

Hartshorn^M  Met.  Talett  P- 112. 
louoeatre  be  delde,ac  eir  nadde  be  non : 
meorede  al  tbb  lond,  and  yi  men  echon. 

Aofr.  GUme,  p.  75* 

2»    To  curse.    {J.-S.) 
4«  bcm  eaytyvea 

tad  tot  ereie.  Pien  Pbmghman,  p.  373. 

fd  tao  tluit  me  bar, 
ha  tyme  that  icb  was  l-bore. 

MS.  Lavd.  ]()8.  f.  107* 

To  bury. 

■M  imudem  It  Is  y-clcpud ; 
rbia  salme  the  quene  radde 
here  brother  body, 
"it  blm  ladde. 

MS.  Coll.  Trin.  Oron.  57- 
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AC'ORYE.    Same  as  Acore,  q.  v. 

Bu  a  peyre  of  a  marc,  other  thou  ault  be  acorf« 
•ore.  Hiah,  Wouc,  p.3D» 

Art  tbou,  he  leide,  on  of  thulke  f 
Thou  It  schalt  aco.-l«  sore !  MS.  Ltmd.  108,  f.  I2S. 

ACOST.    On  the  side.    (A.-N.) 

No  ichal  [scape]  non  of  this  ost : 

Siweth  me  thus  al  a«Mf.   KpngjilUaunder,  2144. 

Forth  thai  passeth  this  lond  aeoet 

To  Clarence  with  alle  her  oat. 

jirthemr  and  Meriin,  p.  281. 

ACOUNTRE.    An  encounter. 

With  hard  9€uuntree  hym  agayne. 

MS.  Hart.  SSB2,  f.  100. 
The  aeownfre  of  hem  was  so  strong. 
That  roani  dyed  ther  among. 

Qy  (^  WarwOee,  p.  291. 
ACOUPE.    To  blame ;  to  accuse ;  to  inculpate. 
{A.'N.)    See  Pien  Ploughman,  p.  272 ;  Rob. 
Glouc.  p.  544. 

Alle  ys  pryde  and  vanyt^, 
Of  al  shalt  thou  aantped  be. 

MS.  Hmri.  1701,  f.  S3. 

ACOUPEMENT.    An  accusation.  (A.^N.) 
Withoutcn  answere  to  aeoupement, 

Hart»home*»  Met,  Tales,  p.  109. 
ACOUPYNG.    An  onset. 

At  the  acowpyny  the  knijtes  [speres]  either  brak  on 
Swlfili  with  here  swerdes  swinge  thci  togeder.  [other, 

WUtiam  and  the  Wenco^f,  p.  124. 

ACOVERD.    Recovered. 

Belisent,  wlthouten  leaing, 
Jcoverd  and  undede  her  eyin. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  313. 

ACOW.    Crooked ;  obliquely ;  awry.    North. 

A-COYNTEDE.    Made  his  acquaintance. 

Heo  a-4suifntede  hym  anon,  and  bicomen  ftrendet  gode, 
Botbe  for  here  prowea,  and  for  heo  were  of  on  blode. 

Aob.  &oiHe.  p.  15. 

ACOTSTNG.    Accusmg. 

He  la  forth  brought,  and  the  kyng 
Gereth  him  acoififng.         Kjtng  Jtieaunder,  3973. 
ACQUEYNT.    Quenched. 

The  more  that  my  hcrte  drynketh 
The  more  I  may,  so  that  me  thynketh 
My  thurst  shall  never  be  aaiueynt. 

Cower,  ed.  1A32,  f.  128. 
ACQUILL.  A  term  in  hunting.  See  Rchq. 
Antiq.  i.  151.  It  was  applied  to  the  buck  and 
doe,  the  male  and  the  femsle  fox,  and  all  ver- 
min, and  corresponds  to  the  French  term 
enquiUer  or  agmller,  a  form  of  accueliir,  for 
which  see  Roquefort,  in  v.  It  is  nearly  syno- 
nymous with  the  more  modem  word  imprime, 
which  was  afterwards  applied  to  unharbour- 
ing  the  hart.  See  Sir  H.  Drydcn's  Twici 
p.  26. 
ACQUIST.    An  acquisition.    Milton.    Skinner 

has  it  as  a  verb,  explained  by  acquirere. 
ACQUIT.    Acquitted,    ^muer. 
ACQUITE.    To  requite. 

O,  how  ill  dost  thou  atquUe  the  love  I  boare  thre, 
and  that  which,  for  thy  sake,  I  do  nowe  forsake ! 
TThe  Shepherdete  FelUmena,  ap.CoUier'e  Shak,  Lift.  pJiS. 

ACQUITTANCE.  (1)  Acquaintance.     Skinner. 

(2)  A  receipt.    North. 

(3)  Requital  See  Othello,  iv.  2.  It  is  also  used 
by  Shakespearo  in  the  sense  of  "  to  procure  a!« 
acquittance,  to  acquit."  See  Richard  III.  iii.  7. 
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ACQUYSE.    To  acquire. 

Late  to  go  to  mt,  and  eriy  for  to  tjte. 
Honour  and  goodet  dayly  to  aequyse. 

MaitlamFs  Lambeth  Booktt  p.  281. 

ACRASED.    Crazed.     Grafton. 

ACRE.  (1)  A  field.    The  word  at  first  signified 

not  a  determined  quantity  of  land,  but  any 

open  ground,  especially  a  wide  campagne ;  and 

that  sense  of  it  seems  preserved  in  the  names 

of  places,  as  Castle-acre,  West-acre,  in  co. 

Noif.    See  Jker ;  Kennett's  Glossary,  p.  4 ; 

MS.  Lansd.   1033;   Gloss,  to  P.  Langt.  p. 

518.21. 

Pople  with  alle  the  rechesse»  and  akrei,  all  thei 

wotincn 
Thorgh  ther  douhtinesse,  the  lond  thorgh  thei 
ronnen.  Peter  hangt^ft,  p.  lift. 

(2)  An  old  sort  of  duel  fought  by  single  com- 
batants, English  and  Scotch,  between  the  fron- 
tiers of  their  kingdom,  with  sword  and  lance. 

Cowell, 

ACRE-DALE.  Lands  in  a  common  field,  in  which 
different  proprietors  hold  portions  c^  greater 
or  lesser  quantities.    North. 

ACREME.    Ten  acres  of  land.    A  law  term. 

ACRE-MEN.     Husbandmen.   (Die/.) 
The  foules  up,  and  song  on  bough. 
And  aere'tnen  yede  to  the  plough.   Lajf  le  Freine,  170* 

ACRES.    The  town  so  called  ? 

Armede  hym  in  a  actone,  with  orltaect  f  uUe  ryche, 
Aboven  one  that  a  jeryne  of  Aeree  owte  over. 

Morte  Arthuret  MS,  lAneoln,  f.  83. 

ACRE-SHOT.  A  kind  of  local  land-tax,  or  charge. 
The  caid  in-dikea  should  be  carefully  maintained 
and  repaired  by  thoae  dyke-reerca,  out  of  the  com- 
mon aere-ehot,  asseued  within  every  of  the  tald 
towns.  Dugdttt^e  Jmbanking^t  p.  275. 

ACRESTAFF.  Theplough-staff.  Huloet  Howell 
translates  it  le  euroir  du  coutre.  See  also 
Cotgrave,  in  y.  Curette. 

ACROKE.    Crooked. 

Who  so  byldeth  after  every  man  his  howse,  hit 
schalle  stonde  aeroke.  MS.  Douee  52. 

ACROOK'D.    Crooked;  awry.     Yorkth, 

ACROSPIRE.  When  unhoused  grain,  exposed 
to  wet  weather,  sprouts  at  both  ends,  it  is  said 
to  acroapire.  According  to  Kersey,  the  acrO' 
epyre  of  com  is  "  that  part  which  shoots  out 
towards  the  smaller  end  of  the  seed."  {Gr.) 

other  will  havenhe  sprit  drowned,  and  most  of 
those  which  come  without  extraordinary  pains«  will 
send  forth  their  substance  in  an  acroeitire. 

Aubre^e  mite,  Boyal  Boc.  MS,  p.  904. 

ACROSS.    (1)  A  kind  of  exclamation  when  a 
sally  of  wit  miscarried.    Au  allusion  to  joust- 
ing.   See  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  iL  1. 
(2)  On  cross. 

When  other  lovers  in  arms  aeroee. 
Rejoice  their  chief  delight. 

Surrej^e  Complaint  o/Abeenee. 

ACROSTIC.    Crossed  on  the  breast. 

Agreed :  but  what  melancholy  sir,  with  aeroetle 
mat,  now  comes  f^om  the  Family  ? 

Middleton't  Worke,  il.  179. 

ACROTCH.    To  take  up ;  to  seize.    Huloet. 
ACSEDE.    Asked.     {A.-S.) 

The  kyng  Alesandre  aciscfe 

Hwan  sail  tiMC  be.  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  30. 


ACT.    To  behave ;  to  conduct.    Euex. 

ACTiEON.  Shakespeare  has  a  classical  sDoaoa 
in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  1,  ^plying 
this  name  to  a  cuckold.  The  commentaton 
have  not  noticed  that  Blount  remarks  it  is  so 
used  "  in  a  waggish  sense.'' 

ACTE.  The  sea-shore;  also,  the  elder  tree. 
Phillipg. 

ACTILLY.    Actually.     Tim  Bobbin. 

ACTIOUS.    Active. 

He  knows  you  to  be  eager  men,  raartlal  men,  na 
of  good  stomacks,  very  hot  shots,  very  aetumt  for 
valour,  such  as  scorn  to  shrink  for  a  wetting. 

Webeter'e  Works,  it.  SS. 

ACTON.  A  leather  jacket  sometimes  won 
under  a  coat  of  mail ;  a  kind  of  tunic.  See 
Aeketoun. 

His  acton  it  was  all  of  blacke. 
His  hewberke  and  hik  sheelde.         Sir  Cavlht. 
To  Jerusalem  he  did  hym  lede. 
His  acfone  and  his  other  wede. 

1\imnU  ofPortugel,  p.  %, 

ACTOURES.  Governors ;  keepers.  (Lat.Med.) 
See  glossary  to  Saber's  ed.  of  Wickliife,  in  t. 

ACTRESSES.  In  explanation  of  nmnerous  pis. 
sages  in  our  old  plays,  it  may  be  well  to  oh. 
serve  that  actresses  were  not  generally  intro* 
duced  into  English  theatres  till  after  the 
Restoration.  In  Shakespeare's  time  the  femak 
characters  were  personated  by  boys.  There  h  i 
curious  letter  on  this  subject  in  MS.  Tanner  77. 
It  would  appear  firom  the  following  anecdote, 
written  in  a  copy  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Cooct 
de  Grammont,  that  this  practice  was  continued 
to  a  later  period : 

It  is  said  the  fleet  which  went  for  the  qneeg 
[of  Charles  II.]  stayed  six  weeks  at  Lisbon,  without 
any  reason  given.  Some  suppose  a  change  in  tht 
queen's  person  was  the  cause;  to  which  Will-i-u 
Davenant  alluded  when  the  king,  one  night  at  th 
play,  was  impatient  to  have  the  play  begin, — *'Sirt," 
said  Davenant,  «*  (A«y  are  ehaving  the  Queen  P" 
ACTUATE.  To  put  into  action;  toprodace.  See 
the  Roman  Actor,  iv.  2 ;  Florio,  in  v.  Aftvdrt. 
ACTURE.    Action. 

Love  made  them  not ;  with  acture  they  rosy  be, 
Where  neither  party  is  nor  true  nor  kind 

A  Lovttr'e  Complaint,  p.  S«L 

ACUATE.     Sharpened-     (Lot.) 

Gryndyng  with  vynegar  tyll  1  was  fatygite, 
And  also  with  a  quantyte  of  spyces  aevate. 

Aehmole'e  Theat.  Chem.  Brit.  p.  191. 
ACUMBRE.    To  encumber;  to  worry.  (J.-.V.) 
And  but  thou  sone  amende  the, 
Tharfor  mayst  thou  aeumbred  be. 

MS.  Hart.  17D1,  f.  3C. 
Gli  of  Warwike  mi  name  is ; 
Ivel  ich  am  aeumbred  y-wis. 

Gjf  of  Warwike,  p.  317' 

ACUNTRED.    Encountered.    (^.-^'.) 

So  kenll  thei  acuntred  at  the  coupyng  to-gadere, 
That  the  kni5t  spere  in  speldcs  al  to-schivord. 
William  and  the  Werwolf,  p.  IV 

ACURE.    A  chemical  term,  ^plied  to  a  drug 
when  its  power  is  increased  by  the  addition  of 
some  other.    Kersey. 
ACURSEN.   To  curse    (A.-S.) 
Which  is  lif  that  oure  Lord 
In  alle  lawet  aeureeth.     Ptere  Ploughman,  ^  37ii 
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ACTCE.    AMize.    Xiison. 
A-CYDEN ANDYS.    Aside;  obliquely.  Prompt. 
Pttrv.  The  King's  College  MS.  reads  acydnandcj 
and  Pynson's  edition  aeydenam. 
A-CYNEN.    To  assign.    Prompt.  Parv. 
ACYSE.    Manner;  custom. 

An  halyday  fyi,  as  ys  the  aryte. 
Men  to  go  to  Goddyt  servyse. 

MS.  liarl.  1701,  f.  81. 
And  of  these  berdede  bukke*  also, 
Wyth  hemself  thy  moche  mysdo. 
That  leve  Cryaten  mcnnyi  ocyie* 
And  haonte  al  the  newe  gyse. 

MS.  Bodl.  415,  f.  21. 

AD.    Hath. 

Lo,  hou  he  ad  me  to-rmt. 
Ml  bodi  and  mi  face  S-schent. 

The  Sevyn  Saget,  449. 

ADACTED.    DriTcn  in  by  force.    Minsheu, 
ADAFFED.  Daunted.  Junius  refers  to  this  word 

in  Chaucer.    Urry  reads  atUundf  q.  t. 
ADAM.    (1)  The  following  is  one  of  the  most 
common  early  English  proverbs,  and  John  Ball 
took  it  as  a  text  for  one  of  his  revolutionary 
sermons.  See  Wright's  Songs  and  Carols,  song  L 
When  Adam  delv'd  and  Eve  span. 
Who  was  then  the  gentleman  i 

(2)  A  seijcant,  or  bailiff,  was  jocularly  so  called. 
See  the  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  3,  "Not  that 
,^dam  that  kept  the  paradise,  but  that  Adam 
that  keeps  the  prison." 

ADAM-AND-EVE.  The  bulbs  of  orcAif  macu- 
lata,  which  have  a  fancied  resemblance  to  the 
human  figure.     Craven. 

ADAMANT.  The  magnet ;  the  loadstone.  Early 
writers  frequently  use  it  in  this  sense,  and  oc- 
casionally the  Latin  adama»  is  so  interpreted, 
but  not  in  Prompt  Parv.  p.  6,  where  the  syno- 
nvme  is  "  precyowse  stone,"  meaning  of  course 
the  diamond.  Cf.  Mids.  Night's  Dream,  ii.  2. 

ADAMATE.    To  love  dearly.    Mhuheu. 

AD;\M-BELL.  A  northern  outlaw,  so  celebrated 
for  archery  that  his  name  became  proverbiaL 
Percy  has  a  ballad  concerning  him. 
With  loynei  in  canvau  bow-case  tyde. 
Where  arrowes  stick  with  mickle  pride : 
Like  ghosts  of  jidam  Bell  and  Clymme, 
Sol  ceU  for  fear  theyi  shoot  at  him. 

Z/jhetumt**  Wwktt  ed.  1673i  p>  m. 

ADAMITE  S.  A  sect  of  enthusiasts  who  are  said 
:o  have  imitated  the  nakedness  of  Adam  in 
tbetr  public  assemblies.  They  axe  alluded  to 
in  the  Merry  Beggars,  ii.  1. 

ADAM'S.AL£.  Water.  Var.  diaL  Jamieson 
gives  Jdam's-wme,  a  sunilar  phrase  current  in 
Scotland. 

ADAM'S-APPLE.  A  kind  of  citron.  Gerard. 
Thti  nob  in  a  man's  throat  is  also  called  by 
tha  name. 

ADAM'S-FLANNEL.  \Vhitc  mullein.  It  may 
have  obtained  this  name,  says  Carr,  from  the 
soft  white  hairs,  with  which  the  leaves  are 
thickly  clothed  on  both  sides.     Craven, 

ADANT.    Daunt;  quench;  mitigate. 
Ageyna  heom  thy  wraththe  adant, 
Gcf  heom  mercy  and  pes  heom  graunt. 

Kjtng  Alisaunder,  S8S3. 


ADARNECH.    Colour  Uke  gold.    HowelL 

ADARNED.    Ashamed.     Coles. 

ADARRIS.    The  flower  of  sea-water.    HowelL 

ADASE.    To  dazzle. 

My  clere  and  shynynge  eycn  were  all  adated  and 

derked.         Caxton't  Divert  Fruift/ul  Ghoetly  Maters- 

The  glittring  therof  wold  haTC  made  every  man's 

eyes  so  adaaed,  that  no  man  should  hare  spied  hU 

falkhed,  and  founden  out  the  trouth. 

Sir  T.  More*»  Workee,  p.  409. 

ADASSID.    Dazzled ;  put  out  of  countenance. 
Beth  not  adturid  for  your  innocence. 
But  sharpely  take  on  you  the  govemalle. 

Oiaucer,  ed.  Vrry,  p.  106. 
ADAUDS.  In  pieces.  Yorksh.  To  rive  all 
adaudSf  Le.  to  tear  all  in  pieces.  Sec  Kennett's 
MS.  Glossary,  the  glossary  at  the  end  of  The 
Praise  of  Yorkshire  Ale,  12mo,  York,  1697, 
p.  89,  and  the  Yorkshire  Dialogue,  p.  41. 

ADAUNT.  (1)  To  tame.  {J.^N.)  See  Rob. 
Glouc.  pp.  61, 372 ;  MS.  Cott.  Nero  A.  x.  f.  41. 
His  flesshe  wolde  have  charged  him  with  fatneste, 
but  that  the  wantoneise  of  his  wombe  with  travalle 
and  fastyng  he  adaunteth,  and  in  ridyng  and  goyng 
travayleth  myghtcliche  his  youthe. 

Rob.  Cloue.  p.  48S. 
(2)  To  daunt.     DanieL 
ADAUNTRELEY.     Same  as  avaun/Z^y,  q  v. 
At  last  he  upstarted  at  the  other  side  of  the  water, 
which  we  call  soil  of  the  hart,  and  there  other  hunts 
men  met  him  with  an  adavntrtley. 

Hawkintf  EngL  Drem.  lii.  238. 
ADAW.    To  be  daunted.    Spemer. 

ADAWE.    (1)  To  awake.    Palsgrave  has,  "  I 
adawe  or  adawne,  as  the  daye  dothe  in  the 
momynge  whan  the  sonne  dxaweth  towardes 
his  rysyng;"   and,  "I  adawe  one  out  of  a 
swounde."    Cf.  Troilus  and  Creseide,  iii.  1 1 26. 
But,  sire,  a  man  that  waketh  of  his  slepe. 
He  may  not  sodenly  wel  taken  kepe 
Upon  a  thing,  ne  seen  it  parfltly. 
Til  that  he  be  adawed  veraily. 

ChaMcer,  Cant.  T.  10974. 
For  this  Is  Spica  with  hire  bryjt  spere. 
That  toward  cvcne,  at  mydnyjt  and  at  moxire» 
Downe  fro  hevene  adaweth  al  oure  sorow& 

Lydgate,  MS.  HatUm  73. 

(2)  Down.  The  MS.  BodL  415,  f.  26,  reads 
"  do  adawe,"  in  the  following  passage.  Cf. 
Cov.  Myst.  p.  294. 

Eutycyus  the  abbot,  hys  felawe, 
'  Herd  sey  hys  here  was  so  adawe. 

MS,  HaH,  1701,  f.  27. 

(3)  To  kill;  to  execute. 

Some  wolde  have  hym  adawe. 
And  some  sayde  it  was  not  lawe. 

Biehard  Coer  de  lAon,  973. 

ADAY.    In  the  daytime. 

For  what  thing  Willam  wan  adatf  with  his  bowe. 
Were  it  fethcred  foul,  or  foure>fotcd  best. 

fvaiiam  and  the  Wtrtceif,  p.  8. 

ADAYS.  A  shorter  form  of  the  common  phrase 
"  now-a-days."  East  AngUa,  In  the  follow- 
ing passage  it  probably  means  the  same  aa 
adayy  q.  v. 

What  uscth  the  eorl  adayee  f 
Hontea  he  ar  revayes  1 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  I.  6,  f.  8Sw 
ADAZ.    An  addice.     Kennetfs  MS,  GIom. 
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ADDE.    Had. 

And  he  byhet  hym  and  y%  aX  Rent  ver  and  ner, 
Al  that  Hengysc  odd«  wule  wythe  kyngcs  daye 
Vortygrr.  Ao6.  GUme.  p.  2S1. 

ADDEEM.     To  think ;  to  judge ;  to  determine. 

(^.-5.) 
And  for  revengement  of  those  wrongfUll  smarti. 
Which  I  to  others  did  inflict  afore, 
Jddeem'd  me  to  endure  this  penaunce  sore. 

Faerie  QiMen«,  VI.  vili.  28. 

ADDER-BOLT.    The  dragon  fly.     Far.  diaL 

ADDER-SAY.    I  dare  say.     Yorkih. 

ADDER'S-GRASS.  A  plant  mentioned  by  Ge- 
rard, of  which  the  generic  name  is  cynotorchit. 
See  his  Herball,  ed.  Johnson,  p.  205. 

ADDER'S-TONGUE.  A  description  of  this  com- 
mon plant  is  in  Gerard's  Herball,  ed.  Johnson, 
p.  404.  [Gerard, 

ADDER-WORT.     The   bistort  or  snake-weed. 

ADDICE.  (1)  An  addled  egg.    Iluhet. 

(2)  An  adze  or  axe.    This  is  a  common  form 

of  the  word-     Narcs  quotes  Lyly's  Mother 

Bombie. 

ADDICT.    Addicted. 

To  studies  good  addict  of  comely  grace. 

Mirreur  Jor  Magietratee,  p.  IJo. 

ADDITION.  A  title  given  to  a  man  over  and 
above  his  first,  or  Christian,  and  surname, 
showing  his  rank,  occupation,  &c.  or  alluding 
to  some  exploit  or  achievement.  A  law  term, 
frequently  occurring  in  Shakespeare. 
ADDIWISSEN.  Had  I  known  it.  North,  An 
expression  nearly  obsolete,  though  still  retained 
by  some  old  persons.  See  Marshall's  Rural 
Economy  of  Yorkshire,  iL  315.  It  seems  to  be 
merely  a  corruption  of  the  very  common  old 
method  of  expressing  repentance  for  any  hasty 
action,  hadlwitty  had  I  known  the  conse- 
quences. The  following  extracts  give  forms 
of  the  phrase  very  close  to  the  provincial  term. 
This  dredfule  ded  I  drawe  me  tyile. 
And  alle  ys  tomyd  to  adjfwyat, 

MS.  JAneoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  01. 
Addiufyet  yt  wylle  not  hee.  Ibid,  f.  U. 

ADDLE.  (1)  To  earn.  North,  Forby  says  "to  earn, 
to  profit  gradually."  It  occurs  in  the  Townley 
Mysteries,  p.  195.    See  AdyUL 

With  goodmen's  hogs,  or  com,  or  hay, 
I  odMle  my  nlnepence  every  day. 

lUchard  nf  Daltan  Dale. 

(2)  "  To  addle  his  shoon"  is  said  in  the  North  of 
a  horse  that  falls  upon  his  back,  and  rolls  from 
one  side  to  the  other.  In  the  South,  when  a 
horse  does  so,  he  is  said  to  ''  earn  a  gallon  of 
oats." 

(3)  To  grow ;  to  thrive.    Eatt, 

Where  ivye  embraseth  the  tree  rery  sore, 
Kill  ivye.  or  tree  else  will  addle  no  more. 

Tiu$et*e  Five  Hundred  Faints,  1573,  f.  47. 

(4)  A  swelling  with  matter  in  it.    Somerset, 

(5)  Labourer's  wages.     Yorkth, 
ADDLE-HEADED.    Stupid ;  thoughtless.  Var, 

dial, 
ADDLE-PATE.    A  foolish  person.    Kent, 
aDDLE-PLOT.  a  person  who  spoils  any  amuse- 
ment.   South, 


ADDLE-POOL.  A  pool  or  puddle,  near  a  dbn^ 
hill,  for  receiving  the  fluid  from  it     SotUk. 

ADDLINGS.     Earnings  from  labour.     Yorhh, 

ADDOLORATE.  To  grieve.  See  Florio,  in  v. 
Dohrdre, 

ADDOUBED.    Armed;  accoutred.    (A.-N.) 
Was  hotter  than   ever  to  provide  hlmselfe  of 
horse  and  armour,  saying  he  would  go  to  the  isl^ 
bravely  addoubed,  and  shew  himself  to  hit  char|e. 

Sldnej/'g  Arcadia,  p.  tph 

ADDOULSE.    To  sweeten.    This  term  occon 

in  the  dictionaries  of  Minsheu  and  HowelL 

See  Advice, 
ADDRESS.    To  prepare  for  anything;  to  gd 

ready.  (#V.)  A  very  common  use  of  the  word 

in  our  old  dramatists. 
ADE.    To  cut  a  deep  gutter  across  ploughed 

land.    Salop, 
ADEC.    A  vinegar  milk.  HowelL 
ADECOUE.    On  oath.  Perhaps  an  error  of  the 

scribe  in  the  following  passage,  the  other  MSS. 

reading  a-vowe. 

By  a  token  thou  me  troue, 
I  breke  a  solem  adeeotte, 

RAbeon'e  Aomaneet,  p  t. 

ADELANTADO.  The  king's  lieutenant  of  a 
country,  or  deputy  in  any  important  place  oi 
charge.  Cf.  Middleton's  Works,  L  241 ;  Mis- 
sheu,  in  v.    It  is  a  Spanish  word. 

ADELE.  Added;  annexed.  So  explained  in 
the  glossary  to  Urry's  Chaucer.  It  should  k 
two  words,  a  dele,  a  portion. 

ADEMAND.  The  loadstone.  This  form  of  th? 
word  occurs  in  Maundevile's  Travels,  p.  161. 

ADENT.    To  fasten.    Mmaheu, 

ADENYD.    Dinned;  stunned. 
I  was  adenyd  of  that  dynt. 
Hit  stoned  me  and  mad  me  stont 
Styl  out  of  my  steven.        MS.  Douce  302,  f.  12. 

ADEPCION.    An  acquirement.    (Lot.) 

In  the  adepeion  and  obteynyng  of  the  garlaodi,  1 
being  seduced  and  provoked  by  sinister  enunsaa 
and  diabolical  temptacion,  did  commyt  a  facynorosi 
and  detesUUe  acte.  Hall,  Richard  lit.  t  a>. 

ADEQUATE.  To  make  even  or  equal.  Mmtkn. 
ADERCOP.    A  spider.   More  generally  written 
attereop,  q.  v.  Araneus,  an  adereop,  or  a  spyn. 
ner. — StanbrigU  Vocabula,  sig.  d.  iL  Pahgnre 
has  addireop.    See  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  16. 
ADES.    An  addice.    Kennett, 
ADEWEN.    To  moisten ;  to  bedew. 

Thy  gradous  shourys  lat  reyne  in  habundaunce. 
Upon  myn  herta  Vadmoen  vwery  veyne. 

Ltfdgat^e  Minor  M\tem»,  f.  291. 
The  hie  hevynes  doth  your  grace  adewe, 

MS.  AMhmole  59,  f.  17^ 

ADGE.    An  addice.    North, 

ADHIB.    A  name  given  to  the  herb  eyebriglit. 

in  Dr.  Thomas  More's  MS.  additions  to  Ray. 
ADHIBITE.  To  admit.  In  the  following  example 

it  perhaps  ought  to  be  adhibited,  Cf.  RhonioiD 

and  Julietta,  ap.  Collier's  Shak.  Lib.  p.  89. 
To  which  counsaill  there  were  adhibiterery  (k^s. 

and  tliey  very  secrete.  HaU,  Edward  V.  f.  IJ. 

ADHORT.    To  advise ;  to  exhort. 

Julius  Agricola  was  the  first  that  by  ttdhor"'':r 
the  Britaines  publikely.  «nd  helping  them  privArd) , 
wun  them  to  builde  houses  for  themselves. 

Stow**  Survap  t^  Ldfndim,  ed.  15^,  p.  4. 
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ADllITETH.    Adihteth  him,  i.  e.  fito  himself 
with. 
jkHkteth  him  a  gmy  wenche  of  the  newe  Jet. 

fVrighf*  PolUieal  SoKgs,  p.  329. 

ADIN.    ^thin.    Sut$ex. 

ADIR.    Either. 

It  b  afreld  that  the  taid  Thomas  Wrangwynh  and 
WUlJam  Welles  shalbe  eaptens  of  the  •oghers  for  the 
said  cite,  and  that  sdir  of  them  shall  have  iiij.  «o.  of 
the  day.  DaviM**  York  Reeerds,  p.  IA5. 

ADIT.    Aiongh  or  level  in  a  mine,  generally 

made  for  drawing  off  water.    Derbyah. 
ADJOTNATE.    Joined. 

Two  semeiy  princes,  together  adjoffnate, 

la  all  the  voxld  was  none  thelm  like  alowed. 

HaHtftig't  Chnmiele,  f.  IM. 

ADJOTNAUNTES.  Those  who  are  contiguous. 
The  adjectire  adjoynmmte  occurs  in  the  Dial, 
of  Great,  MoraL  p.  192. 

Sought  and  practised  wales  and  meaneshow  tojoine 
hhnself  with  forein  princes,  and  to  grave  and  hurte 
hb  neighbors  and  adj^fnaunte*  of  the  realme  of 
England.  Hall,  Henrp  VI.  f.  A3. 

ADJOYNT.  A  person  joined  with  another ;  a 
companion,  or  attendant.  See  Daniel's  Civ. 
'Wars,  iv.  69,  quoted  by  Nares. 

APJUMENT.     Help;  succour.     Miepe. 

ADJUNCT.  United  with ;  immediately  conse- 
quent. See  King  John,  iii.  3,  and  Richardson, 
in  T.  Adjoin, 

ADJUTE.  To  assist ;  to  help.  See  Ben  Jonson, 
as  quoted  by  Richardson,  in  v. 

ADJUTORIES.    The  arm  bones.    Vigo  tr, 

ADJUVANT.  Assisting,  See  Aubrey's  Wilts, 
Royal  Soc  MS.  p.  109,  for  an  instance  of  the 
word,  the  same  with  that  taken  by  Richardson 
from  Howell,  Diet,  in  v.  Adjute. 

ADLANDS.  Those  butts  in  a  ploughed  field 
which  lie  at  right  angles  to  the  general  di- 
rection of  the  others ;  the  part  close  against 
the  hedges.    Salop,     [Headlands  ?] 

ADLE.  (1)  Unsound ;  unwell.    East. 

(2)  To  addle;  to  earn.  Skinner  and  Kennett 
give  this  as  a  Lincolnshire  form  of  the  word. 

ADMERALLYS.     Commanders.    See  Admired. 
He  sende  aftur  lordyngys, 
Pyftene  admerall^  and  kyngys. 
And  armyd  them  to  fyght. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  IL  38.  f.  183. 

ADMIRABLIST.  Most  admirable.  Accented 
on  the  antepenult.     Yorkah, 

ADMIRAL.  This  word,  which  the  reader  will 
find  under  other  forms,  did  not  always  imply 
its  present  acceptation,  but  a  Saracen  com- 
mander, sometimes  a  king.  According  to 
Kennett,  the  term  admiral  was  not  introduced 
before  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
See  his  Glossary,  1816,  in  v.  Marinaritu;  and 
Jimyrold ;  Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  5042; 
Manndevilc's  Travels,  p.  38.  Robert  of  Glou- 
cester has  the  form  amrayL  See  Heame's 
Gloss,  in  ▼.  According  to  some,  the  word  was 
obtained  in  the  wars  with  the  Saracens  of 
Spain,  from  Emir-alma,  or  emir  of  the  water, 
Tvhich  readily  resolves  itself  into  the  other 
vord.    See  Warton's  Hist.  EngL  Poet.  Introd. 

P-CICT. 


ADMIRATIVE.    Minsheu  caUs  the  note  of  ad- 

miration,  the  admirative  point. 
ADMISSION.    An  admisnon,  as  when  a  prince 

doth  avow  another  prince  to  be  under  his  pxt>* 

tection.    HoUyband. 

ADMITTANCE.  In  general  the  same  as  ad- 
miMnan,  but  used  by  Shakespeare  in  the  sense 
of  custom,  privilege,  or  prerogative  of  being 
admitted  into  the  presence  of  great  personages. 
Ford  tells  Falstaff  he  is  a  gentleman  <'of  great 
admittance,"  See  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
ii.  2. 

ADMONISHMENT.    Admonition.     Shai, 
ADMOVE.    To  move  to.    (Lat,) 

ADMYROLD.    A  Saracen  commander,  or  king. 
Tho  spec  on  admifrold. 

Of  wordes  he  wes  swythe  hold.      K^g  Horn,  95. 
ADNOTE.    To  note ;  to  observe.     {Lat.) 
In  this  msteir  to  hee  adnoted, 
Whatevyl  counsel!  withe  pryncys  maye  Induce. 

BrU.  Blbt.  iv.  SM, 

ADNUL.    To  annul. 

Shal  uttirly  stonde  voide  and  adnuUidt  accordyng 
to  the  olde  custume  therof  hadde  and  made. 

MS*  Bodt.  0  Mu$,  899. 

ADNYCHELL.  To  annihilate.  See  an  instance 
of  this  form  of  the  word  in  Skelton's  Works, 
i.  202. 

ADO.    (1)    Done;  finished.    Somersetth. 
(2)  To  do. 

I  wol  that  thel  togithir  go. 

And  done  al  that  thcl  han  ado. 

Romaunt  of  the  Rooe,  5060. 

ADON.  (1)  Adonis.  Of.  Troilua  and  Creseide, 
iii.  722. 

For  thilke  love  thou  haddest  to  jidon. 
Have  pitce  on  my  bitter  teres  smert. 

Chavcor,  Cant.  T.  89SS. 

(2)  Done  away.    Cf.  Mort4;  d'Arthur,  ii.  29. 
And  what  with  Venus,  and  othir  oppression 
Of  housis.  Mars  his  Tenime  is  adon 

^g'  ofHypemm,  38. 

ADONNET.     A  devil.    North,    In  Yorkshbe 
one  sometimes  hears  the  saying,  "  Better  be 
in  with  that  adormet  than  out." 
ADOORS.    At  doors ;  at  the  door. 

But  when  he  sawe  her  goe  forth  aduru,  he  hasted 
after  into  the  streate.  Rkht^»  Famoell,  1061  • 

But  what,  sir,  I  beseech  ye,  was  that  paper. 
Your  lordship  was  so  studiously  imployed  In, 
When  ye  came  out  a-door»  } 

IVomun  Pleand,  iv.  ]. 

ADOPTIOUS.    Adopted.    See  All's  Well  that 

Ends  Well,  i.  1.    The  commentators  do  not 

furnish  another  instance  of  the  word. 

ADORAT.    A  chemical  weight  of  four  pounds. 

PhiUipt. 
ADORE.    To  adorn.    See  the  Faerie  Queene, 
IV.  xi.  46 ;  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  quoted  by 
Nares  in  v. 

ADORNE.  (1)  To  adore. 

The  Sonne,  the  rooone,  Jubiter  and  Satume, 
And  Mars  the  God  of  armes  they  dyd  adorne, 

Hard^i^0  Chronteie,  f.  56 

(2)  Adorning ;  ornament.     Spen$er, 

ADOTE.    To  doat ;  to  grow  silly. 
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It  falleth  that  the  raoite  wise 
Ben  utherwhile  of  loye  adotid. 
And  so  by-whaped  and  assotid. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq,  134,  f.  177* 

A.DOUNE.    Below;down.   {A,^S,) 

So  lette  thy  grace  to  me  discende  adcwM. 

l^gatt,  MS»  Mhmole  39,  f.  S7. 
And  when  the  gospel  ys  y-done, 
Ajayn  thou  my5th  knele  adown. 

Constitution*  of  Maaonrp,  p.  35. 

^DOUTED.    Feared;  redoubted.    (^.-JV.)    Cf. 

Morte  d'Arthur,  ii.  69. 

He  was  corajous  and  gode  knight. 
And  micbel  adowttd  In  everich  fight. 

Cy  of  Warwik«t  p.  120. 

ADOYNGE.    Going  on. 

Alle  the  whyle  the  turnement  was  adogngo,  she  was 
with  Quene  Guenever,  and  ever  the  Quene  asked  her 
for  what  cause  she  came  into  that  countrey. 

Mort9  <e Arthur,  i.  361. 

ADPOYNTE.    To  appoint.    See  Wright's  Mo- 
nastic Letters,  p.  194. 
ADRAD.    Afraid ;  frightened.     (^.-5.) 
The  lady  wase  nevyr  so  adrad. 
Into  the  hale  sche  hym  lad. 

7\mrent  of  Portugal,  p.  13 
ADRAMING.    Churlish.     Kersey. 
A-DRAWE.  (1)  To  draw  away ;  to  withdraw. 
Awey  fro  hem  he  wold  a-drawe, 
Yf  that  he  myght.  Octovian,  357- 

(2)  To  draw.  In  the  Dorset  dialect  we  have 
a-drtun,  drawing. 

The  jeant,  tho  he  sey  hym  come,  bygan  ys  mace 
adrawe.  Ao5.  Gloue.  p.  SU7* 

ADREAMT.  Dosing.  This  is  the  provincial  mean- 
ing of  the  word  in  Oxfordshire,  and  probably 
other  counties.  *'  You  sec,  ma'am,  all  this 
time  she  is  adreamt,  between  sleeping  and 
waking,"  applied  to  an  infant.  The  phrase  "  I 
was  adrcam'd,"  for  "  I  dreamt,"  occurs  in  the 
City  Night-Cap,  act  iv.     Cf.  Webster's  Works, 

i.  139. 

I  was  even  now  adrsanCd  that  you  could  see  with 
either  of  your  eyes,  in  so  much  as  I  waked  for  Joy, 
and  I  hope  to  find  it  true. 

Witt,  Fitta,  and  Fanciet,  1595,  p.  94. 

ADREDE.    To  dread. 

So  mightl  strokes  thcr  wer  given. 
That  strong  sehaftes  al  to-driven ; 
No  was  thcr  non  in  that  ferrede. 
That  of  his  llif  him  might  adrode, 

Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  47> 
Ganhnrdin  seighe  that  sight. 
And  sore  him  gan  adrede.    Sir  JYitlrem,  p.  288. 
ADRELWURT.   The  herb  federfew.  This  name 
occurs  in  an  early  list  of  plants,  in  MS.  HarL 
178. 
ADRENCHEN.    To  drown.  (^.-5.) 
The  see  the  shal  adrencho, 
Ne  sbal  hit  us  of-thenche.         Kyng  Horn,  109. 

ADRENT.     Drowned.      See  Rob.  Glouc.  pp. 

Ixxxiv.  39,  384. 
ADRESSID.    Dressed;  clothed. 
Of  vayne  glorye  excuse  me. 
That  y  ne  have  for  love  be 
The  bettre  adrettid  and  arayed. 

Gmoer,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  5fi. 
How  here  ^elow  beer  was  tressid. 
And  hire  atire  so  wel  adressid.      Ibid.  f.  825. 

AD  REST.    Dressed;  adorned.    Somersetth. 


ADREYNTE.  Drowned.  Cf:  Sefyn  Sages,  1486; 
Piers  Ploughman,  p.  198 ;  Gesta  Romanonun. 
p:  104  ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  iL  229  ;  Minot's  Poems 

pp.  58,  60,  62. 

So  that  he  gan  to  swymme  forth. 

Over  for  to  wende ; 
Ac  his  raester  so  evele  he  couthe. 
That  he  adrei/nto  atte  ende. 

MS.  CotU  TriH.  Oxtm.  17. 

ADRIANE.    Ariadne. 

The  plaint  of  Dfi;)aBire  and  Ueimion, 
Of  Adriane  and  Ysiphilce. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T,  44C. 

ADRIHE.  Aside ;  behind.  See  Jamieson,  in 
V.  Adreich. 

The  kyngis  doubter  whlche  this  syje. 
For  pure  abaschnnent  drow  hire  adrihe. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  112. 
The  kyngys  doubter  woche  this  syjt. 
For  pure  abasschyde  drow  hyre  adrtf^t. 

Ibid.  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  6,  f.  & 

A-DRINK.    Drunk.    See  the  example  quoted 

under  Amorwe. 
A-DROGH.   Drew  away.   See  the  Herald's  Col- 
lege MS.  of  Robert  of  Gloucester,  quoted  io 
H  earners  edition,  p.  241. 
ADRONQUE.  Drowned.   Cf.  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  430. 
Tho  fond  hue  hire  sonde 
Adronqne  by  the  stronde.  Kyng  Hom^  388. 

ADROP.     A  species  of  aurichalc,  mentioned  br 
Ben  Jonson,  in  the  Alchemist,  ii.  1.   Ashmok 
alludes  to  it  in  his  Theat.  Chem.  Brit.  pp.  135, 
151,  333. 
A-DROWE.    Drew.    Cf.  Rob.  Glouc  p.  307. 
Hure  swerdes  than  thay  a-drowe. 
That  wem  scharp  y-grounde. 

MS.  AshmoU  S3,  f.  »i 
ADROWED.    Dried.    Devon. 
ADRY.    Thirsty.     Var.  dial. 
A-DRYE.    To  bear ;  to  suffer.  (A.-S.) 

In  alle  thys  londe  ther  ys  not  sochc  a  knyjt. 
Were  he  never  »o  wcHe  y-dy5t. 
That  hys  stroke  iny;!  a-drye. 
But  he  schulde  hyt  snre  abyc. 

MS.  Cantab.  Tt.  ii.  38.  f.  913 

ADULABLE.    Easy  to  be  flattered.     Mauheu. 

ADULCE.    To  sweeten.  (Lai.) 

Not  knowing  this,  that  Jove  decrees 
Some  mirth.  Vttdulee  man's  miseries. 

UerriekTs  Work*,  U.  C 

ADULTERATE.  Adulterous;  false.  Often  used 
in  the  latter  general  seme,  without  any  refer^; 
ence  to  adultery.  Cf.  Richard  III.  It.  4 ;  Co- 
medy of  Errors,  IL  2  ;  Beaumont  and  Fletcher^ 
iv.  240 ;  Rider's  Diet,  in  v.  Adulterine  for 
adulterous  occurs  in  the  Mirour  for  Magis- 
trates, p.  85. 
ADUN.  Down.  Cf.  Wright's  St.  Patrick's 
Purgatory,  p.  55. 
Slellich  is  this  vers  1-scidt 

Hit  wer  harme  adun  i-lelid.      Htliq.  Antiq.  &.  17$. 
ADUNATION.    Union.     Taylor. 
ADUNCITY.    Crookedness,    Rider. 
ADURE.    To  bum.    Bacon. 
ADUSTON.    Adustion.     This  form  of  the  word 
occurs  in  Greene's  Planetomachia,  1585,  f.  lU 
ADUTANTE.    Fine? 

With  ther  coppentante 

They  lokc  adutantt.       Skelton'9  Works,  ii.  4;f9 
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ADVANCE.   To  grace ;  to  give  a  lustre  to.  See 

Timon  of  Athens,  i.  2. 
ADVANCERS.  The  second  branches  of  a  buck's 
horn.  Seethe  Lexicon  Tetraglotton  of  Howell, 
and  Awmters, 
ADVAUNT.    A  boast. 

And  if  ye  wyn,  make  none  advaunt. 
For  yoa  are  sure  of  one  yll  aervaunte. 

Plajr«  catted  the  fburt  PP. 

ADVAUNTOUR.    A  boaster.    PaUgrtme. 
ADVAYLE.    Profit ;  advantage. 

Id  any  wiae  to  do. 

For  lucre  or  advajfU, 

Agcynat  thyr  kyng  to  rayle. 

Sktlton**  Workt,  ii.  492. 

ADVENTAYLE.  The  open  and  moveable  por- 
tion of  the  helmet  which  covered  the  mouth, 
for  the  pcopose  of  respiration. 

Hys  o^MHtajrltf  he  gan  unlace, 

Hyi  bed  he  amoot  of  yn  the  place.  Oetoman,  llftS. 

ADVERE.     To  turn  to. 

And  doo  then  aceompte  their  good  lerriee  had 
derelyoutof  reinemberaunce,  whJahe  atirreth  theym 
and  oibers,  for  drede  and  their  awne  securities,  to  adoere 
in  maner  in  vay  of  alieglaunce  to  th  Erie  of  Kyldare, 
omytting  wcle  nigh  their  hole  ductie  to  the  Kingis 
Hi^no.  State  Papere,  ii.  108. 

ADVERSACYON.    Contention. 
Dfsyringe  ao  a  castell  in  to  dwell, 
Hym  and  his  men  to  kepe  frome  all  odMnaepon. 

Hardpng's  Ouronicle,  f.  65. 

AD\nBRSE.    Be  tmpropitious. 

And  aceyde  how  that  was  a  presage, 
Touehende  unto  that  other  Perse, 
Of  that  fortune  him  schulde  adveree, 

Goufer,  liS.  Soe»  Antiq.  134,  f.  73. 

ADVERSER.    An  adversary. 

Myn  adeeraere  and  false  wytnes  berars  agaynste 
me  say  that  they  hard  Prate  saye  that  I  shuld  call 
my  very  god  lorde  Chauncellour  knave. 

JrdMologtat  zxiii.  40. 
ADVERSION.    Attention. 

The  soul  bcstoweth  her  advertkm 
On  something  else.    Mortis  Phil.  Poeme,  p.  SSM. 
ADVERTACYONNE.    Information. 

Of  your  good  herts  I  have  advertaeponne. 
Where  thorow  in  sowle  holl  made  je  be. 

Digbp  Mpsterie$,  p.  106. 

ADVERTASH'D.    Advertised.    North. 

ADVERTENCE.    Attention. 

Although  the  body  aat  emong  hem  there. 
Her  advertence  is  alwaie  ellis-where. 

Troiliu  and  Creseide,  iv.  098. 

ADVERTISEMENT.  Admonition.  This  is  the 
original  meaning  of  the  word  in  prefatory  no- 
tices. Cf.  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  v.  1 ; 
Harrington's  Nug.  Antiq.  i.  46. 

AD  VEST.  To  put  a  person  in  possession.  See 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  Adheriter,  Advettir. 

ADVISEMENT.     Consideration. 

Thereto,  If  yoa  respect  their  position,  they  are 
situat  in  mancr  of  a  circle  or  ring,  having  an  huge 
take  or  portion  of  the  sea  in  the  middest  of  them, 
whidi  is  not  without  perill  to  such  as  with  small 
mdwitme^  enter  into  the  same. 
Bmrri»en*»  Detcription  itfBritaine,  p  33. 

ADVTTE.    Adult.     {Ut.) 

Fyrite  such  personcs,  beyng  nowe  adeite,  that  Is 
to  aayc,  passed  their  chyldehoode,  as  wel  in  maners 
aa  in  yeres  Sir  Thoe.  Etyo^e  Gnvemor,  p.  85. 


ADVOCACIES.    Lawsuits.    (^.-.V.) 

Re  ye  not  ware  how  that  false  Poliphete 
Is  now  about  eftsonis  for  to  plete, 
And  bringin  on  you  adwteaciee  new  ? 

TrxiUue  and  Creeeide,  ii.  1469 
ADVOCAS.    Lawyers ;  advocates. 

As  shameful  deth  as  herte  can  devise. 
Come  to  thise  Juges  and  hir  advoccu. 

Chaucer,  Cant,  T.  12883. 

ADVOCATION.    Pleading.    ShaJt. 

ADVOCATRICE.    A  female  advocate.    Eli^oL 

ADVOJD.  To  avoid ;  to  leave ;  to  quit.  '•  Void 
the  bar"  is  a  phrase  still  used  by  the  crier  at 
the  courts  in  Westminster  Hall.  Cf.  Wright's 
Monastic  Letters,  p.  198 ;  Hall,  Henry  IV.  f. 
27;  Supp.  to  Hardyng,  f.  83. 

ADVOUCH.    To  avouch. 

Yet  because  It  hath  becne  by  us  experimented, 
and  found  out  to  be  true,  we  maie  the  better  odmnicA 
it.  Stanihuret'e  DeecriptUm  of  Ireland ,  p.  30. 

ADVOWE.  To  avow;  to  plead.  See  Palsgrave, 
f.  138.  ^ 

So  that  I  maie  sale  and  advowe  that  never  prince 
bearyng  scepter  and  croune  over  realmes  and  re- 
gions, hath  found  or  proved  more  faithfuller  coun- 
sailers,  nor  trewer  subjectes,  then  I. 

HaJl,  Edward  IV.  f.  00. 

ADVOWTRY.  Adultery.  Cf.Cov.Myst.p.216; 
Hardyng,  f.  194 ;  Supp.  to  Hardyng,  f.  67 ; 
Percy's  Reliques,  p.  120 ;  Apology  for  the  Lol- 
lards, p.  78 ;  Rom.  of  the  Rose,  4954. 

We  gUfe  nojte  oure  bodyse  to  lecherye ;  we  do 
nane  advowtrye^  ne  we  do  na  synne  wharefore  us 
iulde  nede  to  do  penaunce. 

MS.  Uncoln  A.  i.  17,  f.SS. 

ADVYSYON.    A  vision ;  a  dream. 

O  good  knyghte,  sayd  he,  thow  arte  a  foole,  for  that 
gentilwoman  was  the  maister  fende  of  belle,  the 
whlche  hath  power  above  alle  devyls,  and  that  waa 
the  old  lady  that  thow  sawest  In  thyn  advytyon 
Tfdjngc  on  the  serpent.         Morte  d' Arthur,  ii.  845. 

AD  WARD.  Award;  judgment;  sentence.  Spenser. 
This  poet  also  uses  it  as  a  verb. 

ADWAYTHE.   To  wait  for.  This  peculiar  form 
occurs  in  Wright's  Monastic  Letters,  p.  202. 
ADYGHT.    Dressed ;  adorned.       (A.-S.) 
The  terys  ranne  on  the  kin^  kne. 
For  Joye  that  he  sawe  Bors  adyght. 

MS.  Earl,  8858,  f.  105. 

ADYLD.    Addled ;  earned. 

He  has  adyld  his  ded,  a  kyog  he  hym  calde. 

J^umeley  MJfeterUa,  p.  ISfl. 

ADYT.    The  innermost  part  of  a  temple ;  the 
place  where  the  oracles  were  pronounced. 
Behold,  amidst  the  adyte  of  our  god*. 

Green^e  Wvrkt,  L  114. 
ADYTE.    To  indite ;  to  write. 

Kyng  Rychard  dede  a  lettre  wryts, 
A  noble  clerk  it  gan  adifte. 
And  made  therinne  mcnsyoun. 
More  and  lesse,  of  the  raunsoun. 

RUAard  Coer  da  JJar.,  127(. 
ADZE.    An  addice.    Mintheu. 
AE.    One ;  one  of  several ;  each.    North. 
AER.    An  ear.    JSaat. 
AEREMANCe.    Divination  by  the  air. 
He  tempteth  ofte,  and  cek  also, 
Aeremanei  in  Juggement. 

Gower,  MS.  See.  AnHq,  234,  f. 
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iDSTlVE.     Summer. 

I  must  «Uo  »hew  how  they  are  likewLu  iiigendered 
out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth  by  wanne,  tBttioe,  and 
lummer  thewers.  whose  life  b  short,  and  there  is  no 
use  of  them.         TapteW*  HUtory  ^  Serpent*,  p.  178. 

AEWAAS.    Always.    North. 
AEY.  (1)  Yes.  Var,  dial, 
{^)  Always;  erer. 

off  lewtyng.  welle  y  wote* 

He  bare  the  pryes  aeg.  M&,  Omtab.  f  f.  i.  6,  f.80. 

AP.    Of. 

Fore  as  powebll  fore  soth  hit  Is* 
With  a  tere  qf  thyn  ye.      MS.  Dawie  308*  f.  19. 
AFAITEN.    To  tame,  (if.-M) 
It  t^faiteth  the  fles«h 
Fram  folies  fkil  manye.     Ptere  Ploughman,  p.  291. 

A-FALLE.    FaUen.    Cf.  ReUq.  Antiq.  ii.  272 ; 
Gesta  Romanorom,  p.  472. 

Lordynges»  wel  je  wyteth  alle. 

How  Charles  the  liyng  of  Fraunce 
Now  is  oppon  my  lond  a-fiiUe,     . 
With  pride  and  grct  bobaunce. 

MS.  AehmtOe  33,  f.  90. 

AFARE.    Aflfairs;  business.     Skmner. 
AFARNE.    Afar  off;  at  a  distance. 
Al  thay  wald  wiht  hym  afeme. 

Guy  of  Warwick,  MiddlehUi  MS. 

AFATEMENT.      Behaviour;    good    manners. 

Theo  thridde  him  taughte  to  play  at  bal ; 
Theo  feorthe  ^fiaement  In  halle. 

Kyng  jilieaunder,  061. 

AFAUNCE.    Weber  eonjectures  this  word  to 
mean  affiattee.  The  Bodl.  MS.  reads  avaunce. 
By  anothir  roon  thou  knowest  afaunee. 
And  by  the  steones  telle  his  chaunce. 

Kyng  Alieaundt/,  739. 

A-FAYLE.    To  fail ;  to  be  wanting. 
Two  huudurd  knyghtys  Uke  the 
The  Leront  boldely  to  assayle ; 
Loke  yowre  hertys  not  a-fayle. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  li.  38,  f.  178. 

AFAYTY.    To  teme ;  to  subdue.  {A.-N.) 

As  sone  as  somer  come,  to  Yrlond  he  gan  wende, 
Vor  to  qfiiyty  that  lond,  and  to  wynne  ech  ende. 

Rob.  Qloue,  p.  179. 

AFEARD.     Afraid.     Var.  dial.    This  form  of 
the  word  is  a  common  archaism.    See  Merch. 
of  Venice,  ii.  9. 
AFEDE.    To  feed.     Chaucer. 
AFEFED.    Fcofed ;  gave  fiefs. 

Thei  lete  make  a  guode  abbey. 
And  well  yt  afi/ed  tho. 

jtmUa  and  jimilouH,  8480. 

AFELD.  (1)  In  the  field. 

This  brethren  wendeth  afitd 

To  witen  hero  fe ; 
Ac  Josep  levede  at  hom. 

That  hende  was  and  fre.  MtS.  Bodl.  852,  f.  8. 
Ant  hou  he  sloh  q/^lde 
Him  that  is  fader  aquelde.        Kyng  Horn,  WJ. 

(2)  Felled;  destroyed.  {A.-S.) 

That  lond  destrud  and  men  aqueld. 
And  Crtstendom  thai  han  michel  afUd. 

Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  96. 

AFELLE.    To  fell;  to  cut  down.     {A.-S.) 
The  kyng  dude  onon  afeUe 
Many  thousanUe  okea,  ich  telle. 

Kynft  Alieaunder,  5240. 

AFENCE.    Offence.    Prompt.  Parv. 


AFEND.    To  offend. 

Thi  God  thou  schalt  nojt  nftnd, 
Bot  bryng  thlselfe  to  good  end. 

MS.  Deutx  302.  f.  2. 

AFENGE.    Received.    {A.'S.) 

Seinte  Martha  guod  wast. 

As  je  hereth  of  telle, 
Hy  ufenge  oure  Lord  m  here  hous. 

As  it  selth  in  the  gospelle. 

MS.  CM.  Trin.  0/on.  57 

AFEORMED.    Confirmed;  made  fast  {A.'X) 
Have  who  so  the  maistry  may, 
4f>tormed  faste  is  this  deray. 

JCJKiif  MUaunder,  ;m. 

AFE^    A  horse.    Northumb. 

AFERD.     Instructed.     {A.-N.) 

And  hoteth  him  sende,  fer  and  nere, 

To  his  Justices  lettres  hatd, 

Tliat  the  contrais  beo  ajkrd 

To  frusche  the  gadelyng,  and  to  bete. 

And  none  of  heom  on  lyre  lete. 

Kyng  jilUaunder,  lUi 

AFERE.  (1)  Afraid.    As  Tyrwhitt  does  not  ex. 
plain  this  word,  I  give  the  French  original  of 
the  passage  in  which  it  occurs. 
Mine  hert  for  ire  golth  of  ere, 
Tliat  I  let  any  entre  here. 

Romaunt  nfthe  Rote,  40|3 
Trop  yr^  suis  au  cueur  du  ventre. 
Quant  oncques  nul  y  mist  le  pi6 

Le  Roman  de  la  ftiue,  36? 

(2)  To  make  afraid.  {A.-S.) 

Ye  liave  with  yow  good  engynes, 
Swiike  knowe  but  few  Ssaresynes ; 
A  mangenel  thou  doo  arere. 
And  soo  thou  Khalt  hem  wel  nfere^ 

Richard  Coer  de  Um,  mi 

AFERID.    Afraid.  (A.^S.) 

Ha !  cowarde  herte  of  love  unlerid. 
Whereof  arte  thou  so  sore  afsrid. 

Gower,  MS.  Soc.  jintiq.  1»,  f.  l.C 

AFERRE.    Afraid.     {A.-S.) 

5ytte  sche  that  is  afkrre  lette  her  flee. 

Riteon'e  ^indent  Songi,  p.  Ti- 

AFERT.    Afraid.      (A.-S.) 

So  gryslich  thei  were  wrought, 
Uchc  of  hem  a  swerd  brought. 
And  mad  hire  q/brt  so  sore. 

The  Kyng  of  Ten,  411. 
A-FETID.    This  term  is  applied  to  deer  in  the 
foUowingpassage,  and  apparently  means  veil  or 
full  shaped.   {A.^N.) 

And  wel  a'f^tid  is  whanne  the  hcd  is  wel  wqxcd  bv 
ordynaunce  after  the  highte  and  the  sdup,  whis 
the  tyndes  be  wel  growe  yn  the  beem  by  good  toe- 
sure,  jes.  Boa.  546. 

AFFADIL.  A  daffodil.  A  common  old  form  d 
the  word,  found  in  Palsgrave,  Minsheu,  Fiorio, 
and  Cotgrave.  *'  Flour  of  affadiU^*  is  recom- 
mended  in  a  receipt  to  cure  madness,  in  an  old 
medical  MS.  in  Lincoln  Cathedral,  f.  282.  See 
also  Archseologia,  xxx.  382. 

AFFAIED.  Afraid;  affrighted;  affected I«^ 
toft. 

AFFAIES.    Burdens.     Langtoft. 

Al-FAINED.     Feigned.     HalL 

AFFAMISH.    To  famish  with  hunger.   Spenir. 

AFFAYTED.  Prepared;  instructed;  tamed 
(A.'N.) 
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He  badde  a  dergon  yonge  of  age. 
Whom  he  hath  in  hit  chamber  ^/|bU«d. 

Gawtr,  ed.  1532,  f.  49. 
HU  cookm  ben  for  hym  ajfhjfttd. 
So  that  hk  body  is  awayted.  Ibid,  f.  190. 

The  jonge  whelpe  whlche  Is  ^JBF»»^«d, 
Hath  not  his  mayster  better  awayted 
To  couche.  vhanne  he  layeth,  "  Goo  lowe  !* 

GoMw,  MS.  Sac,  Jntiq.  134,  f.  46. 
And  cche  of  hem  his  Ule  q/^jrfctA 
AUe  to  deceyve  an  innocent. 

Ibid.  t.  61. 

AFFE.    Have. 

That  mcster  t(ffh  to  wynne  theem  mede. 

Wtmm*9  JneUtU  Song*,  L  47. 

AFFEARED.    Afraid.    Shak.     Few  provincial 

words  are  more  common. 
AFFECT.  (1)  To  love.    This  vord  is  used  both 

as  a  substantive  and  a  verb. 

True  worth  moves  few :  but  sure  I  am,  not  many 

HaTe  for  bare  vertues  salie  qfflecttd  any. 

1Vither*»  Jbvet,  p.  91. 

(2)  A  property  of  the  mind. 

Yea,  they  were  utterlie  void  of  that  effect,  which 
is  naturallie  ingraflM  in  man,  which  is  to  be  pittl- 
full  to  the  humble  and  prostrate,  and  to  resist  the 
proud  and  obetinat.  HoUtutiedt  Hist,  itfirtland,  p.  05. 

AFFECTATBD.  Affected.  "  A  stile  or  oration 
to  mudi  affeeiaied  wyth  strange  words." 
Baret. 

AFFECTATION.  A  curious  desire  of  a  thing 
which  nature  hath  not  given.    Rider. 

AFFECTEOUSLY.     Affectionately.     Sec  Jf- 

fechunaiy. 

After  hys  death,  his  life  again  was  daily  wisshed, 
and  •ffb€tg9UMl0  emoug  his  subjectcs  desyrcd,  but 
vuhyng  served  not,  nor  yet  their  desyre  tooke 
Bone  eftcte.  Hall,  Edward  IF,  f.  61. 

AFFECTION.  (1)  Affectation.  Shot, 
(2)  Sympathy.  Sec  a  curious  passage  in  the 
Merch.  of  Venice,  iv.  1,  and  the  notes  of  the 
commentators.  Parson  Hugh,  Meny  Wives 
of  Windsor,  i.  1,  makes  a  verb  of  it,  to  love. 
AFFECTIONATED.  Attached.  SeetheCohler 
of  Canterbnrie,  1608,  sig.  E.  iii. 

And  albeit  he  trusted  the  Englishmen  well 
inough.  yet  being  borne  on  the  other  side  of  the 
teas,  he  was  more  «{fet:tionated  to  the  people  of  those 
inortDces  there  subtject  unto  him. 

Hoiiruhed,  Hiat,  ef  Ireland,  p.  8ft.* 

AFFECTIONED.    Affected.    Shak, 

AFFECTUALL.    Effectual.    Such  seems  to  be 

the  meaning  of  the  word  in  Archseologia,  xxv. 

90,  while  in  the  same  document,  p.  89,  affec- 

tuaUy  occurs  in  the  same  sense 'as  affectum 

on»fy,  q.  V. 

Alonso  failed  not  with  t^ffisetuaU  and  manifest  ar- 
gumrates  to  perswade  her  that  her  housband  had 
now  no  more  right  or  title  to  her  at  all. 

BieM*  Farewell,  1561. 

AFFECTUOUSLY.  Passionately ;  affection- 
ately. Cf.  Giletta  of  Narbona,  ap.  Collier's 
Shak.  lib.  p.  10;  Harrington's  Nug.  Ant.  L  19 ; 
Wright's  Monastic  Letters,  p.  99 ;  State  Pa- 

pers,  L  827. 

I  have  soi^ht  hym  desirusly, 

I  have  sought  hym  tij^ectuoalp,    Reliq.  AntUt  W,  157. 

APFEEBLED.    Emccbled. 

Ic  the  restrejac  of  Raturall  issues,  strengthening 


the  qffeebled  members,  assisting  the  livelle  forces, 
dispersing  annoloua  oppilatiuas,  and  qualifleng  of 
sundrie  griefes.    Harrison'*  De*e,  of  England,  p.  SI  4. 

AFFEER.  To  settle ;  to  confirm.  See  Macbeth, 
iv.  3.  Affeerours,  says  Cowell,  are  **  those  that 
be  appointed  upon  oath  to  mulct  such  as  have 
committed  faults  arbitrarily  punishable,  and 
have  no  express  penalty  set  down  by  statute." 
AFFENDE.    To  offend. 

Lawe  is  nyje  flemid  oute  of  contre. 
For  fewe  ben  that  dide  it  to  affrndi*, 

Oecleve,  MS,  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  967. 
But  now  to  the  mater  that  I  be-ffore  meved. 
Of  the  gomes  so  gay  that  grace  hadde  aj^did, 

Depeeieion  of  Richard  11.  p.  SI. 

AFFERAUNT.    The  haunch.    {jI.-N.) 

He  bereth  moo  tyndes  then  doith  an  herte.  His 
heed  may  noht  be  wel  dcvysed  withoute  payntyng. 
Thei  liave  a  longere  tayl  than  the  hert,  and  atso  he 
hath  more  grcce  to  his  ^ff^rauta  then  the  hcrt. 

MS.  Bool.  546. 

AFFERDEDE.    Frightened. 

Me  thoghte  seho  hade  no  powere,  for  the  Pasayone 
of  God  comforthed  me ;  but  the  grysely  syghte  of 
hir  (nferdede  me.  MS.  Lincoln  A.  i,]7,{.  251. 

AFFERE.  (!)  To  belong.    (Fr.) 

He  was  then  buryed  at  Winchester  in  royall  wise. 
As  to  suche  a  prince  of  reason  should  qffere. 

Harding'*  Chronicle,  f.  106. 

Countenance ;  demeanour.     Gaw, 

To  terrify. 

The  flom  the  soudan  nam,  Richard  for  to  ^ffere. 

Langtq/^*  Chronide,  p.  187. 

AFFERMID.    Confirmed. 

And  whan  that  lawe  was  confermid 
In  dewe  forme,  and  alle  e^ffinrmid. 

Cower,  MS.  Soe,  Antiq.  134,  f.  80. 
Among  the  goddes  highe  It  is  affermed. 
And  by  eteme  word  written  and  confermed. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  2351. 

AFFESED.  Frightened.  The  following  extract 
from  Browne  is  given  by  Richardson,  in  v. 
Pheeze,  but  it  is,  perhaps,  the  same  with 
fetjfne,  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  158,  exphdned  to 
make  afraid,  and  which  has  no  connexion,  I 
believe,  with  eiiherpkeeze,  or  A.-S.  fenaUf  as 
Mr.  Way  seems  to  intimate.  See  Fese, 
She  for  a  while  was  well  sore  tiffeeed. 

Brown^*  Sltepheard*  Pipe,  Ed.  L 

AFFICHE.    ToaflSrm.    {A.'N.) 

Of  that  they  sen  a  womman  ricbe, 
Ther  wol  they  alle  here  love  efflehe. 

Cower,  MS.  Soe,  Antiq.  134,  f.  142. 

AFFIE.    To  tnwt ;  to  rely.    See  Rom.  of  the 

Rose,  5480 ;  Kyng  Alisaunder,  7347. 
AFFINAGE.    The  refining  of  metals.    Skinner, 
AFFINE.  (1)  A  rehitive.    Shakespeare  has  it  as 

a  verb. 

Howe  heynous  or  detestable  a  cryme  sooever  he 
had  committed,  treason  onely  except,  shoulde  like- 
wise as  affine*  and  alyes  to  the  holy  orders  De  saved# 
and  committed  to  the  bysshoppes  pryson. 

Hall,  H«my  VII.  t,  5(1. 

(2)  To  refine.     Skinner, 
AFFIRE.    On  fire. 

And  hir  to  love  liche  as  I  desire, 
Beuigne  Lorde,  so  set  myn  hert  t^ffire- 

Ufdgate,  MS,  A*hmole  99,  f.  It. 
AFnRMABLY.    With  certainty. 

I  cannot  wryte  of  suche  affirmafUg. 

Hard^g**  Chronide,  f.  AL 
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APFUOHT.    Flight. 

Of  the  gripe  he  had  m  lightt 
How  the  flew  In  uJfUght, 

Tarrwnt  ofPortugai,  p.  88. 

AFFLIGIT.    Afflicted.    MaundevUe. 

AFFOND.    Have  found. 

A  moneth  after  a  raon  myghtte  hom  qffimd, 
Lyand  ityll  on  the  grownd. 

Hmnttifng  i^  the  Hare,  SS3. 

AFFONG.    Same  as  Jfonge,  q.  v.    This  form 

occurs  in  MS.  Arund.  ColL  Arm.  8. 
AFFORCE.    To  strengthen ;  to  compel. 

Gorge  upon  gorge  to  qffbree  hyt  lechery ; 
The  longe  daye  he  spent  in  glotony. 

Bo€ha9,  b.  T.  c.  8. 
Swa  tulde  we  do  agaynei  deveUet  that  t^gbreu  thame 
to  reve  fra  lu  the  hony  of  poure  lyfe  and  of  grace. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17«  f.  194. 

AFFORD.      To  afford  to  sell.      Non  posgum 
tatUulo  vendere,  1  cannot  qfford  it  at  so  little 
a  price.    Rider, 
.\FFORE.    To  make  effective. 
So  that  thou  oui  aykerye  tfjfbre 
To  help  01U  in  this  do*.       MS,  Athmole  33,  f.  87* 
Heete  and  moytture  directyth  ther  paiaaget. 
With  greene  fervence  fajfore  yong  corages. 

UfdgaU't  Minor  Poema,  p.  244. 

AFFORME.    To  conform. 

Ye  serrauntes  that  wayte  upon  the  table. 

Be  ye  honest  and  dylygent ; 
To  hym  that  is  most  honourable 
AfforrlkM  your  maners  and  entent. 

Docf.  nf  Good  ServaurUtM,  p.  8. 

AFFORN.    Before. 

And  alle  the  Sarsyns  thay  a-slowe. 
That  thay  affbm  him  founde. 

MS,  AahmoU  33,  f.  90. 

AFFORST.    Thirsty. 

Not  halfb  ynowh  therof  he  hadde. 
Oft  he  was  affom.     The  Frw  and  th»  Ban,  !▼. 
AFFRAIE.    Fear. 

But  yet  I  am  In  grete  t^ffraio 

Lest  thou  sholdest  nat  doe  as  I  sale. 

JtMN.  of  the  Rom,  4307* 
AFFRAMYNGE.    Framynge,  or  afframynge,  or 
wynnynge,  Lacrttm^  emoktmentum.    Prompt 
Parv.  P..176. 
AFFRAP.    To  encounter ;  to  strike  dovn. 
They  bene  y-mett,  both  ready  to  t^tfrap. 

Faerie  Queene,  II.  i.  SG, 

AFFRAY.  (1)  A  disturbance.     (^.-iST.) 
Who  lived  ever  in  swichc  delite  o  day. 
That  him  ne  mcved  other  conscience, 
Or  iie,  or  talent,  or  »om  kin  affray. 

Oiaucer,  Cant.  T.  9557. 

(2)  To  frighten.     (A,-N.) 

Needles,  Ood  wot,  he  thought  hire  to  qffrap, 

Chaucer,  Qmt.  T.  8331. 

AFFRAYED.    Afinid. 

And  whenne  Kynge  Edwardes  hooste  had  know- 
lege  that  Sere  Perys  le  Brasille  with  the  Scottes- 
menne  were  comynge,  thei  temewed  from  the  sege 
and  were  affrayed,  fVarkworth'e  Chronicle,  p.  2. 

AFFRAYNE.  .  To  question ;  to  ask.     (i^.-5.) 
Byfore  the  amyral  thanne  he  goth. 
And  bygan  him  for  to  affrayne. 

MS.  Aahmoie  33,  f.  98. 
I  t^ffrayned  hym  first 
Fram  whecnes  he  come. 

Ptert  P:sughman,  p.  34?. 


AFFRENDED.    Reconciled. 

Where  when  she  saw  that  crucll  war  so  coded. 
And  deadly  foes  so  faithfully  qffrtnded. 
In  lovely  wise  she  gan  that  iady  greet, 
Whidi  had  so  great  dismay  so  well  amended. 

Faerie  Queene,  IV.  it.  a, 

AFFRET.    An  assault ;  an  attack.    (^.) 
And,  passing  forth  with  furious  affrei, 
Pierst  through  his  bever  quite  into  hit  farov. 
Faerie  Qtteene,  IV,  fii.  |l 

AFFRICTION.    Friction.    Boyle. 
AFFRODILE.    A  daffodil.     Chesh. 

AFFRONT.  To  meet  face  to  face ;  to  encoonter. 
Cf.  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  2 ;  Hamlet,  ill  i. 
"  On  aflh>nt/'  face  to  face.    Ben  Jonson,  n, 
51,  has  the  word  as  a  suhstantivc. 
The  brigge  ys  of  fair  entaylle. 

On  brede  fourty  fete : 
An  hundred  knyjtes  wythoute  faiUe, 
Ther  on  t^ffront  mowe  meet. 

MS.  AehtnUe  SS,  f.  a. 

AFFRONTEDNESS.  Great  impudence.  Skwm. 

AFFULDEM.    Struck  down.    (^..5.) 
RoUnd  is  an  hardi  man. 

So  strong  man  and  so  wijt ; 
In  no  batall  ther  he  cam, 

Ne  fond  he  nevere  knyjt 
That  onys  a  strok  him  astod. 

That  he  on  him  leide. 
That  he  ne  qff^Mem  were  wod, 

Outher  slowe  at  a  bralde.  MS.  Jdtnmit  s 

AFFYAUNCE.    Trust. 

He  shrove  hym  with  grete  rcpentaunce. 
But  of  Goddys  mercy  he  hadde  none  nff'gewue. 

MS.  Hart,  17CI,  f.  6>. 

AFGODNESS.    Idolatry.    Sknmer. 
AFILE.     To  file;   to  polish.     Cf.  Troilus  and 
Greseide,  ii.  1681. 
Whanne  he  hath  his  tunge  afiHd 
With  softe  apeche  and  with  lesynges. 

Gotoer,  MS.  Soc.  Jntiq.  134,  f.  43. 
For  wel  he  wisle,  whan  that  song  was  songe, 
He  mxiat  preche,  and  wel  afile  his  tODge. 

Chaucer  Cant.  T.  714. 

AFILED.    Defiled. 

Alas,  heo  saide,  y  nere  y-spUled ! 
For  men  me  deputh  quene  afiied. 

Kifng  jilieaunder,  1064. 

A-FINE.     fFe/ a-:/Sii«,  in  perfection.    SetAfyn. 
For  no  man  at  the  firste  stroke 
Ne  may  not  fel  adoune  an  oke. 
Nor  of  the  reltios  have  the  wine. 
Till  grapes  be  ripe  and  wel  a-fine. 

Rom,  tif  the  tbte,  aG£V. 

AFINGRET.     Hungry.     Cf.  Wright's  Political 
Songs,  p.  342 ;  Piers  Ploughman,  pp.  133, 176, 
283,  403. 
A  vox  gon  out  of  the  wode  go, 
ji€ngret  so,  that  him  wcs  wo ; 
He  nes  nevere  In  none  wise 
Jfingret  erour  half  so  swithc. 

noiq.  Jatlg.  a.  TS. 
As  hy  were  on  a  day  sore  e^fifngred. 
To  the  bord  hy  sete. 

MS.  CoU,  Trin.  Oxen.  SJ,  (.  3. 
AFIT.    On  foot.    North, 

A-FIVE.    Into  five  pieces. 
Sir  Gli  to  him  gan  to  drive. 
That  his  spere  brast  a-five,     Gi  ^f  IVarwiiee,  p.  3S5. 
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AFLAMING.    Flaming. 

The  sting  of  toogues  the  qjlamirtj/  fire  doth  feetl. 

Append,  to  fV,  dfupet,  \u  3!>1. 
AFLAT.    Flat.    Baccn. 
AFLAUNT.     Showily  dressed. 
Al  tfjiaunt  DOW  vaunt  it; 

Brave  wench,  cast  away  care ; 
With  layes  of  love  chaunt  It» 
For  no  cost  see  thou  spare. 

Prvmot  and  Casmndra,  L  S. 
AFLED.    Escaped. 

He  thoke  his  eares. 
And  fimn  grete  feares 

He  thought  hym  well  e^/hd. 

Sir  Thamat  Mor^t  Worket,  1507- 

AFliGHT.    To  be  uneasy.    {A,-N.) 
Upon  this  worde  hir  herte  afiisiht, 
Thynkende  what  was  best  to  doone. 

Cower,  b.  ii. 
Tho  was  the  boy  ^fivght. 
And  dont  not  spdie.  Oefovfon,  191. 

A-FLORE.    On  the  floor. 

And  over  keveryd  with  a  pal, 
d-fim%  where  she  ttondes. 

US,  Cawtah,  Ft,  i.  6«  f.  90. 
AFL05EN.    Flown. 

And  were  afto^en  grete  and  smalle. 
And  eke  the  amcrel.         MB*  Ashmoh  33,  f.  41. 
AFLY3TE.     Same  as  4%A/,  q.  y. 
Upon  his  worde  hire  herte  t^fiyjite, 
Thenkende  what  was  best  to  done. 

Gower,  MS.  Soc  Antiq.  134,  f.  6A. 
And  tho  for  fere  hire  herte  aiflv^te.  Ibid.  {.  lU. 
AFO.    To  take ;  to  undertake ;  to  receive. 
Thempereur  that  was  so  fre. 
With  him  GiJ  than  ladde  he ; 
Castels  hlra  bede  and  cit^, 
Gret  wortbschip  and  riche  fcs ; 
Ae  he  therof  nold  a/o. 
For  nothing  that  he  might  do. 

Gy  of  Warwikt,  p.  01. 
Bi  mi  Lord  Jhesus  Crist. 

This  menage  ichil  q/b.  Ibid.  p«  133. 

For  nought  that  y  might  d/o, 
V  nil  bitray  therl  Tirrl.  Ibid.  p.  199. 

AFO  AT.    On  foot.     Var.  dial 
AFOILD.    Foiled ;  cast  down. 
Felice  hadde  of  him  gret  rewthe. 
Oil,  quod  sche,  thou  lovest  me  in  trewthe  I 
Al  to  michel  thou  art  ^fitUd  : 
Now  thi  blod  it  is  acoild.       Gy  <U^  War%oike,  p.  90. 
AFONGE.    To  take ;  to  receive.   "  Afonge  hem 
who  80  afonge/'  take  them  who  will  take  them. 
C£.  Wright's  Middle-age  Treat,  on  Science,  p. 
140;  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  91 ;  Arthour  and  Mer- 
lin, p.  126;  Kyng  Alisaunder,  606,  972,  7289, 
7534. 

Alas !  sede  seinte  Cuthberd. 

Fole  ech  am  to  k>nge  I 
I  nelle  this  schep  no  longer  kepe, 
JJbmgv  hem  who  so  t^ftmgel 

MS.  CoU.  Trin.  Qmn.  57,  f.  2. 

AFORCE.  (1)  To  force ;  to  compeL    Cf.  Kyng 
Aliiaander,  789 ;  Rob.  Glouc.  pp.  121,  323 ; 
Skdton's  works,  i.  31,  308,  explained  to  mean, 
to  attempt,  to  exert  one's  self. 
Thoghe  men  a/arced  hym,  for  drede. 
To  ley  that  that  man  dyd  that  dede. 

MS,  Harl.  1701,  f.  25. 
For  ;if  a  mon  aforee  hym  ay 
To  do  the  goods  that  he  may. 


I'lt  may  his  goode  dedus  be  so  wrought, 
Ihat  par  chaunce  God  aloweth  hym  nought. 

MS.  Athmote  41,  t,  tl. 
(2)  To  force ;  to  ravish. 

He  hath  me  of  vilanle  bisought ; 
Me  to  ^/brce  is  in  his  thought. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  88» 

AFORE.  (1)  Before;  forward;  in  time  past, 
{A.-S.)  It  is  used  in  the  two  latter  senses 
with  quick  speakers ;  especially  in  the  northern 
provinces,  and  in  Norfolk.  In  MS.  Digby  40, 
f.  19,  is  the  proverb,  '*  Hee  that  will  not  be- 
ware afore  will  be  sory  afterwardes." 
And  when  the  lyenas  hungurd  sore, 
Sche  ete  of  the  gryffyn  more, 

That  afore  was  stronge  and  wyght. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  84. 

(2)  Gone.  So  explained  in  a  MS.  Somerset- 
shire glossary,  lent  to  me  by  a  native  of  that 
county. 

AFOREN.    Before.     Chaucer. 
AFORE-TUZ.    Before  thou  hast.    Yorkth. 
AFORETYME.    In  time  past.    Still  in  use.  See 
an  instance  in  the  Dial,  of  Great.  Moral,  p.  144. 
APORE-YENE.    Over  against ;  directly  in  front 
of.    Somerset. 
And  sayid,  nece,  who  hath  arayid  thus 
The  yondir  house,  that  stante  aftvyene  us } 

TrvUus  and  Creeeide,  ii.  1188. 

AFORNANDE.    Beforehand.    Prompt.  Parv, 

AFORNE.    Before;  formerly.     West, 
Afame  provided  by  grace  of  Crist  Jhesu, 
To  were  y.  crownys  in  Yngland  and  in  Fraunce. 

MS.  Hart,   2251,  f.  4. 

AFORNE-CASTE.     Premeditated. 
By  high  imaginacion  afome-catte. 
On  a  night  thorghe  the  hoggis  sty  hce  brast 

Chaucer,  ed.  Urry,  p.  171. 

AFORRAN.  In  store;  in  reserve.  North.  A 
corruption  appsrently  of  aforehand, 

A-FORSE.    By  necessity. 

Than  ffelle  it  a-ffwte  to  ffllle  hem  a5eyne. 

Depoeition  of  Biehard  II,  p.  S& 

AFORTHE.  (1)  To  afford.  (^.-&) 

And  yaf  hem  mete  as  he  royghte  afitrthe. 

And  mesurable  hyre.        Pier*  Ploughman,  p.  129ti 

(2)    Contuiually.    (J.^S.) 

And  here  and  there,  as  that  my  lltille  wit 
AJbrthe  may  eek  thinke  I  translate  hit. 

Ocelev«,  MS.  Soc  Antiq.  134.  f.  26?. 

A-FORWARD.   In  front 

Hid  thre  hondrcd  knyjtes,  a  duk,  that  hct  Slward, 
Asailede  Corineus  hymself  a-fiwuford. 

H»b.  Glouc.  p.  17 
AFOTE.    On  foot. 

Whenne  Adam  Abelle  body  fond. 
For  sorwe  a/bte  myjt  he  not  stond. 

Cursor  Mundi,  MS.  CoU.  Trin,  Jantab.  f.  8. 
It  felle  they  foujten  bothe  afote. 

Gower  MS.  Soc  Antiq.  134,  f.  117. 

AFOUE.    A  vow. 

Jake  seyde,  y  make  afoue, 
Y  am  as  redey  as  thow. 

Jlie  Frere  and  the  Boy,  st.  Ixvl. 

AFOUNDE.    Discovered. 

And  tho  the  Sarsenes  afamnde 

Her  lord  was  slayn, 
Everych  to  fle  away  thit  •ti'Sttde 

Was  ferly  iayn.  Octovian,  16S9 
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AFOUNDRIT.    Foundered. 

tie  was  net  aftmnd[ryu,  and  coud  none  othir  help. 

GAaifcer*  ecf.  Ui  ry,  p.  699. 

.VFOUR.     Over. 

This  men,  on  the  kinges  send. 
Went  a/o«r  half  Inglond. 

Arthaur  and  Merlin,  p.  24. 

A-FOYSTE.  In  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  7,  this  is  trans- 
lated hy  UridOy  the  meaning  of  which  may  l>e 
seen  in  that  work,  p.  163.  The  a  is  pro- 
bably the  article,  although  Mr.  Way  informs 
me  the  Winchester  MS.  reads  affy9te. 
A-FRAWL.  For  all;  in  spite  of.  Suffolk, 
AFRAYE.      Fear;  fright.     Cf.  Prompt.  Parv. 

p.  1 75. 

That  other  rode  hia  vaye. 
Hit  herte  was  in  greta  afraw, 

Syr  Tryamoure,  1332. 

AFRAYET.    Afraid. 

The  Areson  was  afrayet,  and  ferd  of  that  fere. 

R/tbrntn'*  Romances,  p.  15. 

AFREED.    Afraid.    Derbyth, 

AFRET.    Ftetted;  placed  crosswise.    {A.-N.) 

For  round  environ  her  crounet 

Was  full  of  riche  stoiiis  itfret. 

Ram,  of  Rose,  3204. 

AFRETIE.    To  devour. 

Spedeth  ou  to  spewen, 

Ase  me  doth  to  spetle ; 
The  fend  ou  e^freiia 

With  fleia  ant  with  felle. 

WrighV§  Pol.  Sang$,  p.  240. 

AFREYNE.    To  judge.   {A.^.) 

But  evere  we  hope  to  Thin  goodneise, 
Whanne  Thow  schalt  this  werde  afreyne, 

Hampol^t  Stim,  Qmte,  MS. 

AFRONT.    In  front.    See  Bemert, 

Least  his  people  should  be  assailed  not  onlle  a/ront^ 
but  also  upon  everie  side  the  battels,  he  caused  the 
ranks  so  to  place  tlieroselvet,  as  their  battels  might 
stretch  farre  further  in  bredth  than  otherwise  the 
order  of  warre  required. 

Hotlnshed,  Wat.  England,  p.  50. 

AFRONTTE.    Abreast. 

And  worst  of  all  that  Tundale  fand, 
Affntte  unncthe  thei  myght  pa»*e 

Twtdal^*  Vltions,  p  32. 

AFRORE.    Frozen.     Samenet, 

AFROUGHTE.    Asked?     (A,^,) 
The  byMchnpe  spake  withoute  fayle, 
Thoughe  he  were  nothynge  afruughte. 

MS.  Hart.  2352.  f.  114. 

AFROUNT.      To  accost;  to  encounter;  to  at- 

tack.   (A.'N.) 
An  If  a  pore  man  speke  a  word,  he  shal  be  foule 
afrount^.  tyrigfW*  Political  S  mga,  p.  337. 

And  with  N«le  I  mette. 
That  a/rounted  me  foule. 
And  faitour  me  called.       Phrt  Ploughman,  p.  4S3. 

AFRY3TE.     Frightened. 

Hire  hcrte  was  so  sore  ^Ayjfe. 
That  sche  ne  wiste  what  to  thlnke. 

Gowcr,  MS.  &>e,  Antiq.  134,  f.  101. 
He  be-helde  jlf  the  hinde  evel  hurt  were, 
And  fotid  ache  nas  but  a-fri^t  for  fere  of  that  dint. 

fVUt.  and  the  tVerwolf,  p.  100. 

AFT.    (1)  Oft.    Percy, 

(2)  Behind.  Generally  a  sea  term,  but  it  is  in 
common  use  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne,  and 
occasionally  in  other  places,  in  the  sense  here 
given,  without  any  relation  to  nautical  subjects. 


AFTE.    Foolish  .> 

Hit  nis  bot  trewth,  I  wend,  an  afte. 
For  te  sette  nego  in  eni  crafte. 

Wrighta  Political  Songn,  p.  skl 

AFTER.  Afterwards;  according  to;  accoitlin^ 
to  the  shape  ot  "  After  that  they  ware,"  ac. 
cording  to  their  degree.  So  in  the  Common 
Prayers,  **  Neither  reward  us  after  our  iniquj. 
ties,'*  i.  e.  according  to  our  iniquities.  The 
word  occurs  apparently  in  a  pectdiar  sense  in 
Ritson's  Ancient  Songs,  i.  40. 

Theo  othir  ladies  q/ter  that  they  ware. 
To  knyghtis  weore  dcliverid  there. 

Kyng  Alimunder,  25IL 

AFTERBURTHEN.    The  afterbirth.    ThUwd 
is  often  used  in  the  curious  depositions  relating 
to  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  1688. 
See  Croft's  Excerpta  Antiqua,  1797. 
AFTERCLAP.  Any  thing  disagreeable  happeniD; 
after  all  consequences  of  the  cause  have  been 
thought  at  an  end.    Hartshome,  Salop.  Antiq. 
p.  303,  says,  "  the  consequence,  issue,  result, 
generally  received  in  malam  partem."   CL 
ReUq.  Antiq.  i.  77 ;  CoUier's  Old  BalUds, p. 94; 
Holinshed,  Hist.  Engl  p.  197. 
To  thy  flrende  thowe  lovest  moate, 
Loke  thowe  telle  not  alle  thy  worsle, 

Whatesoever  behappes ; 
For  whane  thy  flrende  ya  thy  foo. 
He  woUe  tell  alle  and  more  too ; 

Beware  of  afterdappet  t     MS.  Laned.  763,  f.  W. 
So  that  hit  was  a  sory  happe, 
And  he  vat  a-gaat  of  ajter-dappe. 

MS.  Ikmee  236,  f.  U. 

AFTERDEAL.  Disadvantage.  Cf.  Reynard  the 
Foxe,  p.  149. 

For  otherwise  the  partle  ys  dryvea  to  a  urate 
afierdele,  and  must  be  enforced,  to  his  greate  duid^, 
to  repalre  to  your  majestie  for  the  aame,  whkhe  lie 
is  not  well  able  to  doo.  SUite  Papen,  Ui.  40). 

AFTER-EYE.  To  keep  a  person  in  view;  to 
follow  him.    Shak. 

AFTERFEED.  The  grass  that  grows  after  the 
first  crop  has  been  mown,  and  generally  fed 
off,  not  left  for  an  aftermath,  as  in  some  other 
counties.     Oxon, 

AFTERINGS.  The  last  milk  drawn  from  a 
cow.     Var.  dial 

AFTER.KINDRED.    Remote  kindred. 

Yet  natheiesse  your  kinrede  Is  but  a/ttr-kiiirtif, 
for  they  ben  but  iltell  sibbe  to  you,  and  the  kisoe 
of  your  enemies  ben  nle  siblie  to  hem> 

Chaucer,  ed.  Vary,  p.  151 

AFTERJiEYS.    Aftermaths.    Berkn, 
AFTER-LONGE.    Long  afterwards. 

And  after-longe  he  iyved  wlthouten  stryfe, 
Tyll  he  went  from  his  morull  lyfe. 

ReUq,  Antiq.  I  47. 

AFTER-LOVE.  Love  after  the  first  love.  ShaJt. 
AFTERMATH.  A  second  crop  of  grass.  Var.diaL 
AFTER-SAILS.  The  sails  that  belong  to  the  main 
and  mizen  masts,  and  keep  the  ship  to  the 
wind. 
AFTER-3ERNE.    To  long  after. 

God  grauntei  us  noghte  ay  that  we  for-pra;,  fo? 
he  wille  gyfe  us  better  thenne  we  a/ter-^emf, 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17,  f'VJ 

AFTIN.    Often. 

For  aa  «^ftin  tyne  as  thou  scorgedtste  him  witli  thi 
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^njihcmcntes.  for  to  make  him  to  obeye  to  thl 
comnMondmentcSt  he  wolde  never,  but  encline  to 
me.  Ge*ta  Romanomm,  p.  186. 

APTIRCASTE.    A  throw  at  dice  after  the  game 
is  ended ;  anything  done  too  bite. 
Thus  ever  he  pleyeth  tn  ajHrcattt 
Of  alle  that  he  schalle  lay  or  do. 

Gewer,  MS.  Hoc,  Antiq.  134,  f.  109. 

AFT-MEAL.   A  late  meal. 
Indecda,  quoth  he,  I  keepe  an  ordinary, 

EJghtpcnce  a  mealc  who  there  doth  aupordyae; 
Aod  dyie  and  cardes  are  but  an  acceaaarye: 
At  i|/t-iMal«»  who  ahall  paye  for  the  wine  i 

Thifnnt*$  Debate,  p.  401 
AFTYR-PARTE.  The  behind  side,  Prongft.Parv. 
AFURE.     On  fire. 

He  aaoc  ys  tuerde  and  gruote,  and  myd  such  emeat 

smot« 
That  the  sprong  out  myd  ech  dunt  of  helme  so  there, 
That  yt  thujte  myd  ech  dunt,  aa  that  heved  t^/im 
were.  Rob,  Gloue,  p.  906. 

AFXJRST.  Thirsty.  The  two  forms  a-fyngred 
and  a-/kntf  according  to  Mr.  Wright,  appear 
to  be  characteristic  of  the  dialect  of  the  coun- 
ties in  the  West  of  England;  and  a  con- 
finsation  of  this  conjecture  occurs  in  MS. 
Lansd.  1033,  f.  2,  where  the  word  Juni  is 
giTCn  as  current  in  Wiltshire  in  that  sense  in 
1697.  Cf.  Piers  Ploughman,  pp.  176,  283, 
529 ;  Kyng  Horn,  1120 ;  Affont. 
A'J^tt  hy  were  for  werynesse ; 
So  aore  that  naa  ende.      MS,  Coll.  TWi?.  Qjron.  57- 

AFCRT.    SuUen.     Wett. 

AFYED.    Had. 

Of  G.  will  I  now  lef  my  tale. 
And  of  hys  felaugh  spek  I  tale. 
That  south  him  al  obout ; 
Of  hym  9^o9d  gret  dout. 

Guy  0/  Warwick,  MlddlehM  MS. 

.\FWORE.    Before.    North. 
AFYE.    To  trust 

In  thaym  thu  may  the  ofye, 

Ouif  0/  frarwUk,Middl«hia  MS. 
Pon  ttfyed  in  his  streynthe, 
la  his  muchehed,  and  in  his  leynthe. 

Kjmg  AHaaunder,  7331. 

AFYGUE.    To  trust. 

Who  that  hath  trewe  amye, 
Joliflich  he  may  hym  in  her  afifghe. 

Kpng  AlUaunder,  AJSS. 

AFY6HTETH.  Tames ;  reduces  to  subjection. 
{A.'N.) 

IMfyns  they  nymeth,  aod  cokedrlU, 
And  afyghteth  to  heore  wille, 
For  to  beoie  heom  to  the  fled, 

K^g  AHaaunder,  6583. 

AFYN.  In  fine;  in  the  end.  {A-N.)  Cf.Boke 
of  Curtasye,  p.  21 ;  Sevjn  Sages,  1106 ; 
Msitland's  Lambeth  Books,  p.  307;  Gy  of 
Warwike,  p.  334  ;  Arthour  and  Merlin,  pp.  3, 
143 ;  Emai^,  913 ;  Launfal,  343.  On  com- 
paring  these  examples,  it  seems  we  should  oc- 
cadonally  read  aflnef  L  e.  and  fine.  So,  **wel 
a  fine,"  well  and  fine.    See  A-Jlne. 

AG.    To  cut  with  a  stroke.    North. 

AGAAN.    Against ;  again.    North. 

A-GADE.  In  the  following  passage  is  explained 
by  Ellis  **  distracted,"  while  Weber  reads  a 
gttde,  a  gadling. 


And  taifie,  Dame,  thou  art  a-gade. 
That  thou  moumett  for  the  ded. 
That  roai  the  do  nother  god  ne  qued. 

The  Sefsn  &iges,  Sf^ia 
AGADRED.     Gathered.     Skinner. 

AGAH.    The  ague.    North. 

AGAIN.  (1)  Against ;  near  to.    These  senses  of 
the  word  are  not  obsolete  in  the  provinces. 
Whoee  lordshyp  doutlet  waa  slayne  lamentably 
Thorow  treson,  again  him  compaaied  and  wrought. 

Skelton'e  Works,  1.  d. 

(2)  Towards. 

And  praide  hen  for  to  riden  again  the  queue. 
The  honour  of  his  regne  to  tustene. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  7.  4811. 
Scho  felle  hir  lorde  one  kneet  agapne. 
And  of  his  sorow  scho  ganne  hym  frayne. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  SO. 

AGAINST.    To  ride  aganut  the  king,  or  other 
noble  person,  signified  to  ride  to  meet.    The 
term  is  not  unfrequently  used  by  early  writers 
See  Fairholt's  Hist,  of  Lord  Mayors'  Pageant's^ 
p.  6 ;  Octavian,  1289. 

AGAINSTAND.    To  resist ;  to  oppose. 
With  castelle*  strong  and  towres  for  the  nones. 
At  eche  royles  ende,  to  aga^natantte  all  the  foony«e 

Hardyng't  Chroniclet  t.  M. 

AGAINSTANDANS.   Withstanding ;  resistin-. 
For  againatundana  thi  rigthand  flqjhe. 
Home  thou  me  als  shit  of  hcghe. 

MS.  Bedl.  AS5,  f.  1. 

AGAINTH.    Against.    North. 
A-GAME.     In  game.     Chaucer. 

AGAN.    Gone. 

The  day  hym  was  fill  ne5  agon. 

And  come  was  nej  the  nijt.  MS.  AOimole  33,  f.  3i». 

AGAPE.    On  the  gape. 

More  solemn  than  the  tedious  pomp  that  waits 
On  princes,  when  their  rich  retinue  long 
Of  hones  led,  and  grooms  besmear'd  with  gold, 
DaxBles  the  crowd,  and  sets  them  all  aga^. 

Paradiae  hut,  b.  v. 

AGAR.  An  exclamation.  See  the  Exmoor 
Courtship,  p.  19. 

AGARICK.  The  fungus  on  the  lareh.  See 
Gerard,  ed.  Johnson,  p.  1365.  Minsheu  calls 
it  "  a  white  and  soft  mushroom."  It  is  also 
the  name  of  an  Assyrian  herb.  Cf.  Topsell's 
Hist,  of  Serpents,  p.  46 ;  Oerk's  ed.  of  Withals, 
p.  113 ;  Halle's  Expostulation,  p.  21. 

AGARIFIED.    Having  the  ague.    Suffolk. 

AGAS-DAY.  Agatha's  Day.  See  the  Paston 
Letters,  iv.  426,  quoted  in  Hampson's  Med. 
Kalendar.  iL  7. 

AXrASED.  Astonished ;  aghast.  Shakespeare  has 
the  word  in  1  Henry  VI.  L  1. 
In  this  cittye  all  aboute 
Was  non  so  steame  ney  so  stowte. 
That  up-loked  for  greate  doubte. 
The  were  so  sore  agaaed.       Cheater  Playa,  ii.  &^ 

AGASPE.    To  gasp. 

Galba,  whom  his  galantys  garde  for  agaape. 

Skelton'a  Worku,  i.  274. 

AGAST.    Frightened.    North. 

He  met  a  dwarfe,  that  seemed  terrifyde 
With  some  late  perill  which  he  hardly  past. 
Or  other  accident  which  him  agaat. 

Faerie  Queene,  III.  v   ^ 
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AGATE.  (1)  A-doing ;  a-going.  To  "  get  agate" 
is  to  make  a  beginning  of  any  work  or  thing ; 
to  "  be  agate"  is  to  be  on  the  road,  on  the 
way,  approaching  towards  the  end.  See 
Hunter's  Hallamshire  Glossary,  in  ▼.  Cotgrave 
has  the  expressions  "  to  set  the  bells  a-gat^* 
and  "  to  set  a  wheelbarrow  a-^at9  *'  See  his 
Diet,  in  v.  Brimbaler,  Broueter,  and  the  old 
play  called  Lingna,  iii.  6. 

(2)  Used  metaphorically  for  a  very  diminutive 
person,  in  allusion  to  the  small  figures  cut  in 
agate  for  rings.     See  Nares,  in  v. 

AGATE-WARDS.  To  go  agate-wardt  with  any 
one,  is  to  accompany  him  part  of  his  way  home, 
and  was  formerly  the  last  office  of  hospitality 
towards  a  guest,  firequently  necessary  even  now 
for  guidance  and  protection  in  some  parts  of 
the  country.  In  Lincolnshire  it  is  pronounced 
agaiehotu€f  and  in  the  North  generally 
agaterds. 

AGATHA.  In  a  little  tract  by  Bishop  Pilkington 
called  "The  Bumynge  of  Paules  Church," 
8vo.  Lond.  1563,  sig.  G.  i,  "  St.  Agatha's  Let- 
ters" are  mentioned  as  a  charm  for  houses  on 
fire.   Cf.  Becon's  Works,  1843,  p.  139. 

AGATHRID.     Gathered. 

With  the  griffon  come  foulis  fele. 
Raviiu,  rokl»,  crowii,  and  pie. 
And  graie  foulli,  agathrid  wele. 

Chaucer,  gd,  Urry,  p.  188. 

AGAYNBYER.    The  Redeemer.   Prompt.  Parv. 
AGAYNE-COMMYNGE.    Return. 

For  wha  »o  ever  toumcs  one  the  rijte  hande,  he 
lalle  fynde  many  obBtacles  and  grevances  that  salle 
peraventure  lett  hU  agayne  eomn^nge, 

MS.  Unedn  A.  i.  17.  f.  40. 
AGAYNE-STANDE.    To  resist ;  to  oppose. 
For  no  reaone  ne  lawe  of  lande. 
May  noghte  ther  agaj/nt-tcindt, 

MS.  Uncoin  A.  i.  17.  f.  120. 

AG  A  YN  SAY.  Contradiction.  Also,  a  verb,  as 
in  the  follo^ting  example. 

To  which  Rogieri  daughter  called  Anne,  my  most 
dereftt  and  welbeloved  mother,  I  am  the  very  trew 
and  Uneall  heyre,  whlche  disoent  all  you  cannot 
Juately  agayntay,  nor  yet  truly  deny. 

HaU,  Henry  VL  f.96. 

AGAYNSAYYNG.  Contradiction. 
They  grauntyd  hym  hyi  askyng 
Wlthouten  more  agayntayyng. 

Richard  Coer  tf«  Uan,  600. 

AGAYNWARDE.      On  the  contrary;  on  the 
other  hand. 
RelKen  agaynwarde  how  there  princce  three 
Were  full  ungoodly  quit  by  the  comontd. 

Bo€ha$,  b.  T.  c  19. 

AGE.  To  advance  in  years.  '*  My  daam  aget 
fast,"  i.  e.  she  looks  older  in  a  short  space  of 
time.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  Yorkshire  in  the 
sense  of  affecting  with  concern  and  amazement, 
because  those  passions,  when  violent  and  long 
indulged,  are  supposed  to  bring  on  gray  hairs 
and  premature  old  age.  The  verb  aggn  occurs 
in  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  8,  and  Palsgrave  has,  '*  I 
age  or  wexe  olde." 

kOEE.  Awry;  obliquely;  askew.  North.  It  is 
sometimes  used  for  "  wrong,"  and  occasionally 
a  coiruption  of*  iqar,"  as  applied  to  a  door. 


AGEEAN.    Against ;  again.    Abrf A. 
AGEINS.    Towards. 

jigein*  an  olde  man,  horc  upon  h!i  hede. 
Ye  shuld  arise.  Otaucer,  Cant,  T.  126^. 

AGELT.  (1)  Forfeited.   (A.-S.) 

Thei  he  had  i-wraththed  your  wif, 
Ylt  had  he  nowt  ageU  hii  lif. 

Sevyn  Saire$,  68L 

(2)  Offends.    (A.-S.) 

And  huo  thet  o^/e  ioe  enie  of  the  ilke  hestet.  hint. 
■el  therof  Torthencke.  MS.  Jmndd.  5J,  {.  j. 

AGEN.    Again.     A  very  common  form  in  old 

works,  and  the  provincial  dialects  of  the  pre. 

sent  day.    It  is  sometimes  used  for  agamt. 

Hartshome,  Salop.  Antiq.  p.  303,  gives  the 

meanings,  against,  contiguous,  by,  tovardj, 

when. 
AGENFRIE.    The  true  lord,  or  owner  of  any 

thing.     Skinner. 
AGENHINE.    A  guest  at  a  house,  who,  after 

three  nights'  stay,  was  reckoned  one  of  the 

family.     CoweU. 
AGERDOWS.    Eager;  keen;  severe. 
He  wrate  an  epitaph  for  hii  grave-etooe. 
With  wordec  devoutc  and  ecntence  agerdowt, 

Skelton'§  Workt,  1. 411. 

AGEST.    Afraid;  terrified.    Exmoor, 
AGETHE.    Goeth.    Ritson, 
AGEYN.    Towards. 

AI  day  wentyn  tho  chylderln  too. 

And  sleych  fowndyn  he  non. 
Til  It  were  a-geyn  evyn. 
The  chylderln  wold  gon  horn. 

Songt  a»d  Can4a,  x. 
AGEYN-BYINGE.  Redemption.  Prompt.  Pan. 

AGEYNWARDE.    On  the  other  hand. 
Men  must  of  right  the  Tertuous  prefene. 
And  triewly  labour  preyie  and  beeyncne ; 
And  agtynwardt  dispreyse  folko  that  erre, 
Whiche  have  no  Joye  but  al  in  iddnesee. 

l4/dgai^a  Minor  Foema,  p.  81. 

AGG.     (1)  To  incite ;  to  provoke.    Exmoor, 

(2)  A  grudge ;  a  spite.     Northumb. 

(3)  To  hack ;  to  cut  clumsily.     WUte. 
AGGERATE.    To  heap  up.    Rider. 
AGGESTED.    Heaped  up.     Coles. 
AGGIE.    To  dispute ;  to  murmur.    Detmn. 
AGGING.  Murmuring;  raising  a  quarrel  Ermoor. 
AGGLATED.    Adorned  with  aglets. 

The  third  day  of  August  in  the  citie  of  Aisiu 
came  the  Frcnche  kyng  in  a  cote  of  blacke  relret 
upon  white  aatin,  and  tied  with  lacet  agglated  with 
golde.  HaU,  Henry  rill.  f.  I6S. 

AGGRACE.    To  favour.    Spenser.    This  writer 
also  uses  it  as  a  substantive. 

AGGRATE.    (1)  To  irritate.     Var.  dial 

(2)  To  please ;  to  gratify.    Spenser. 

AGGREDE.    To  aggravate.     Coles. 

AGGREEVANCE.    A  grievance. 

Unlette  they  were  proclamed  traitors,  asd  with 

all  diligence  followed  and  pursued,  the  erent  therof 

would  be  Terie  evill,   to  the  aggrtevanee  of  good 

subjects,  and  to  the  incouragement  of  the  wick^l. 

Stanihurtf4  HUt.  vf  Irtiand,  p.  ITS. 

AGGREGE.    The  same  as  agregt  q.  v. 

But  al  dred  more  lest  thei  geit  therof  harme  to  the 
soule,  and  tymuag  for  defaut  of  trespase;  forthi 
that  in  swelk  the  synne  a/^regith  bl  resoun  of  tbe 
degr^.  ^poingy  for  the  lail^rda,  p.  4. 
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AGGRESTEYNB.    A  sickness  incident  to  hawks. 

A  receipt  for  its  core  is  given  in  the  Book  of 

St.  Albans. 
AGGREVAUNS.      A    grievance;    an    injury. 

Prompt.  Parv, 
AGGROGGYD.     Aggravated.    Prompt,  Parv. 
AGGROUP.     To  group.     Dryden, 
AGGY.    Agnes.     North. 

AGHAST.    Did  frighten,    ^tenser. 
AGHE.    Ought. 

Wele  ai[k«  we  to  Inreke  the  bandes  of  covaytise, 
and  Ule  to  drede  that  byndea  men  io  syn. 

MS,  Coll,  Eton.  10,  f.  4. 

AGHEN.    Own. 

And  made  tUIe  hja  aghen  lyknea. 

MS.  CM.  SioH.  xvlii.  9. 
ThAt  then  deatroy  thin  cnlmy,  that  es,  he  that  es 
wise  In  bia  aghen  egben.      MS.  CoU.  Eton.  10,  f.  18. 
AGUER.    Either. 

For  when  y  ahuld  aghtr  go  or  ryde* 

Y  dyghte  my  hevede  ryjt  moche  with  pryde. 

MS.  Hart.  1701,  f.  8S. 

AGHFUL.    Fearful.     {A.^S.) 

DaTld  he  was  an  aghfut  man. 
Fill  right  wiall  he  regnd  than* 

MS.  Cott.  Vespat,  A.  til.  f.  44. 
aGHLICH.    Fcarfnl;  dreadful.    (J.-S.) 

Tber  hales  in  at  the  halle-dor  an  aghlieh  mayiter. 
On  the  moat  on  the  molde  on  mesure  hygh. 

Sifr  Gatoapne,  p.  8. 
AGHT.    (1)  Anything.   {A.-S.) 

Whan  aght  was  do  afcns  hya  wylle. 
He  cuncd  Goddys  name  wyth  ylle.  . 

MS.  Hart.  1701,  f.  33^ 

(2)  Owes ;  ought.    Cf.  Chester  Plays,  L  233. 

I  waa  noght  than  so  avesi, 
Ala  a  damysel  aght  to  be. 

Ytoaina  and  Qawin,  724. 
A,  Lord,  to  luf  the  agfu  ut  welle 
That  makea  thi  folk  thus  free. 

Tbwnelev  Mytterie*,  p.  59. 
Wcle  aghic  myne  herte  thane  to  be  his, 
For  he  ea  that  frende  that  never  wille  faile. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  1.  ly,  f.  919. 

(3)  Possessions;  property.    See  the  Townelev 
Mysteries,  p.  11.     {A.'S.) 

And  ox,  or  hors,  or  other  ag^. 

MS.  Cott.  Fegpa*.  A.  lii.  f.  38. 
Or  make  hym  lese  hys  wurldly  aghte. 
Or  frendys  also  to  be  unsaghte. 

MS.  UarU  1701,  f.  28.'' 

(4)  Possesses.    {A.-S.) 

The  man  that  this  pltt  aght, 
O  the  beUt  sal  yeUd  the  pris. 

MS.  OM,  Vetpat.  A.  ill.  f.  38. 

(5)  The  eighth. 
The  oght  cs  a  roidster  of  lare. 
May  bete  a  clerk.       MS.  Cott.  Galba,  E.  Ix.  f.  70 

(«)  Ei^t.     Cf.  Towneley  Mysteries,  p.   13; 
Yviine  and  Gawin,  1438. 

And  also  he  wratc  unto  thame,  that  thay  acholde 
nake  grate  solempnytee  lastyng  tghte  dayes,  because 
of  the  veddynge  of  Alexander. 

MS.  Utoolfi  A.  i.  17,  f.  S3. 
AGHTAXD.    The  eighth. 

Do  your  knave  barns  to  c/jcamcet 
The  aghtand  dai  that  thai  are  bora. 

MS.  Cast,  VetpoM.  A.  lii.  /.  !«. 
Sereo  daJs  sal  wit  thalr  modcrs  duell. 
The  agktan  sal  thai  offerd  be.  /6Crf.  f.  38. 


AGHTELD.    Intended.    {A..S.) 
The  knight  said.  May  I  traUt  In  the 
For  to  tel  my  prevet^ 

That  I  have  aghteld  for  to  do.     Sevyn  Sag6§,  3063, 

And  Alexander  went  faito  a  temple  of  Apollo, 

whare  al«  he  aghteled  to  hafe  made  sacri6ce,  and 

hafe  hadd  ansuere  of  that  godd  of  certane  thyngea 

that  he  walde  hafe  aschede.      MS.  Une.  A.  i.  17,  f.  H . 

For  ur  Lord  had  aghteld  yete, 

A  child  to  rais  of  Itis  oxspring. 

*  ^T,m«*,„  *^-  ^"-  ^ftP^  A.  iU.  f.  8. 

AGHTENE.    Eight. 

Thes  are  the  aghtene  vices  to  knowe. 

In  which  men  fallech  that  are  slowe. 

AGILER.  A  spy.  This  is  Skinner's  explana- 
tion  of  the  word,  but  it  is  probably  founded  on 
a  mistaken  reading  in  one  of  Chaucer's  ballads 

AGILITE.    Agile.  ' 

If  it  be,  as  I  have  sayd,  moderately  Uken  after 
some  welghtie  businesse,  to  make  one  more  freshe 
and  agUito  to  prosecute  his  good  and  godly  affaires, 
and  lawftill  businesse,  I  saye  to  you  agahie,  he  maye 
lawfullye  doe  it. 

Narthftrook»*M  Treatise  againtt  DMng,  p.  53 

AGILT.    Offended.   Cf.  Arch.  xxi.  72.    (A..S.) 
Ye  wite  wel  that  TirrI  that  Is  here 
Hath  agilt  the  douk  Loere. 

Oy  q^  WarwUce,  p.  202. 
He  agilte  her  nere  in  othir  case, 
Lo  here  all  wholly  his  trespase. 

AGIN.    (1)  As  if.     YorJksh. 
'2)  Against.    East. 
Again.     Var.  dial. 
To  begin.     See  Affynne. 

The  child  was  don  the  prisoun  In : 
The  maister  his  tale  he  gan  agin. 

Ai^rnTi        »  ,  ^^  Seoim  Sage*,  lilO. 

AGIPE.    A  coat  fuU  of  plait«.     Coles. 

AGISTMENT.  (1)  The  feeding  of  cattle  in  a 
common  pasture,  for  a  stipulated  price.  The 
agistment  of  a  horse  for  the  summer  cost  3*.  Ad. 
m  1531.     See  the  Finchale  Charters,  p.  417. 

(2)  An  embankment;  earth  heaped  up.  In 
marshy  counties,  where  the  tenants  are  bound 
to  make  and  keep  up  a  certain  portion  of  dyke, 
bank,  or  dam,  in  order  to  fence  out  a  stream, 
such  bank  is  called  an  agistment. 
.AGITABLE.    Easily  agitated. 

Suche  is  the  mutacyon  of  the  common  people, 
lyke  a  rede  wyth  every  wind  Is  agitaUe  and  flexible. 

.    ^, Hfl«»  Edward  IV.  f.  23L 

A-GLEED.    Started  up. 

When  the  body  ded  ryse,  a  grymly  gost  a-gleed. 
kf^T-n-n        »  ,      Ufdgate'e  Minor  Poems,  ^.  UG, 

AGLER.  A  needle-case.  It  is  the  translation 
of  acuar  in  MS.  Lansd.  560,  f.  45,  a  list  of 
words  written  in  Lancashire  in  the  fifteenth 
century. 

AGLET.  The  tag  of  a  lace,  or  of  the  points  for- 
merly used  in  dress,  and  which  was  often  cut 
into  the  shape  of  little  images.  A  little  plate 
of  any  metal  was  called  an  aglet.  Cf.  Coventry 
Mysteries,  p.  241 ;  Spanish  Tragedy,  iv.  4 ; 
Cunningham's  Revels  Accounts,  p.  42 ;  Baret's 
Alvearie,  in  v.  Mr.  Way  tells  us  the  word  pro- 
perly denotes  the  tag,  but  is  often  used  to  sig- 
nify the  lace  to  which  it  was  attached.    See 
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Prompt.  Parv.  p.  8.    Mr.  Hartshorne,  Salop. 
Antiq.  p.  303,  says,  "  a  spangle,  the  gold  or 
silver  tinsel  ornamenting  the  dress  of  a  show- 
man or  rope  dancer.'' 
AGLET-BABY.  A  diminutive  being,  not  exceed- 
ing in  size  the  tag  of  a  point.    See  Taming  of 
the  Shrew,  i.  2. 
AGLETS.    The  catkins  of  the  hazel  aie  called 
agkti  in  Gerard's  Herbal,  ed.  Johnson,  p.  1439. 
Kersey  gives  them  the  more  generic  interpre- 
tation of  etnthera.     See  Higins'  Nomenclator, 
p.  142. 
AGLOTYE.    To  glut ;  to  satisfy. 
To  raaken  with  papelotet 
To  aglQiye  with  here  gurlet 
That  greden  aftur  fode.     Pier*  Ploughman,  p.  SSO, 
AGLUTTYD.    Choked. 

And  whan  the  it  waking,  she  aiuyeth  to  put  over 
at  thentrtDg<  and  it  is  agiuttyd  and  kelyd  wyth  the 
glette  that  she  hath  engendered. 

Bottk  qfSi.  Atham,  sig.  C.  11. 
AGLYFTE.    Frightened. 

As  he  ttode  wo  tore  aglyfttt 

Hyi  ryjt  hand  up  he  lyfle.     MS,  HoW.  1701,  f.  24. 

AGNAIL.    A  hang-nail,  either  on  the  finger  or 

toe.   Palsgrave  has  "  agnayle  upon  one's  too." 

Cf.   Cotgrave,  in  v.  Agaagin;    Florio,  in  v. 

Ghidndole;    Minsheu,  in  v.      In  MS.  Med. 

Line.  f.  300,  is  a  receipt  "  for  agnaylt  one 

mans  fete  or  womans."  (A.-S.) 

AGNATION.    Kindred   by  the   father's   side. 

Mimheu. 
AGNES-DAY.    On  the  eve  of  St.  Agnes  many 
divinations  were  practised  by  maids  to  discover 
their  future  husbands.  Aubrey,  p.  136,  directs 
that  *'  on  St.  Agnes's  night  take  a  row  of  pins, 
and  pull  out  every  one,  one  after  another,  saying 
a  paternoster,  sticking  a  pin  in  your  sleeve,  and 
you  will  dream  of  him  or  her  you  shall  marry." 
And  on  sweet  St.  Anna's  night. 
Feed  them  with  a  promised  sight ; 
Some  of  husbands,  some  of  loYers, 
Which  an  empty  dream  discovers. 

Ben  Joneon*e  Satjpr,  lons. 

Brand,  who  gives  these  lines  without  a  refer- 
ence, reads  "  St.  Agnes"  in  the  first  line,  which 
is,  I  believe,  Aubrey's  emendation.     Annes, 
or  Agnes,  was  a  virgin  who  refused  the  ad- 
dresses of  the  son  of  the  prefect  Of  Rome,  as 
she  was,  she  said,  espoused  to  Christ.    See 
Becon*s  Works,  p.  139;    Keightley's   Fairy 
Mythology,  ii.  143. 
AGNITION.    An  acknowledgment.    Miege. 
AGNIZE.    To  acknowledge;   to  confess.     See 
Othello,  i.  3 ;  Hawkins'  EngL  Dram.  i.  258, 
268 ;  Wright's  Monastic  Letters,  p.  146. 
AGNOMINATE.    To  name;  to  designate  from 
any  meritorious  .action.    See  Locrine,  iii.  3. 
Minsheu  explains  agnominatUm  to  be  a  "  sur- 
name that  one  obtaineth  for  any  act,  also  the 
name  of  an  house  that  a  man  commeth  of." 
ApGO.  (1)  Gone ;  passed  away.     Somenet 
Of  feloni  hi  ne  uketh  hede, 
Al  thilk  irespas  is  a-go, 

fVrigfWe  Pol.  Sung*,  p.  107. 
To  mete  with  Cocke  they  asked  how  to  do. 
And  I  tolde  them  he  was  a-gn, 

Cocke  Loretiee  Bote,  p.  14. 


(2)  To  go.    Cf.  MS.  HarL  1701,  f.  4. 
Wolde  je  beleve  my  wrdys  as  y, 
Hyt  shulde  a-go  and  sokun  ky. 

ms.&4:aii. 
A-GOD-CHEELD.    God  shield  you !    Pt^ge. 

AGON.    Gone;  past.    We9L    Cf.  Hanowing of 
Hell,  p.  15 ;  Wright's  PoUtical  Songs,  p.  149; 
Hardyng's  Chronicle,  f.  123 ;  Chaucer,  CmtT. 
2338 ;  Constitutions  of  Masonry,  p.  24. 
Of  bras,  of  silver,  and  of  golde. 
The  world  is  passid  and  agone. 

Gower,  JfS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  St. 
Go  and  loke  wele  to  that  atone, 
Tyll  the  thyrd  dey  be  agone, 

J£&  Aahmole  CI,  f.  Vk 

AGONE.    Ago.     Var.diaL 

As,  a  while  agone,  they  made  me,  yea  mc,  to  mU- 
take  an  honest  aealotu  pursuivant  for  a  semiiurT. 

BaitA.  Fair,  U.  t. 

AGONIOUS.  Agonizing;  full  of  agony.  Febiea. 

AGONIST.  A  champion;  a  prize-fighter.  lUder. 

AGONIZE.    To  fight  in  the  ring.    Hfintheu, 

A-GONNE.    Togo. 

Syr  Key  arose  uppon  the  roorrowne. 
And  toke  bis  hors,  and  wolde  a-gonne. 

Sar  Cawapne,  p.  Siil. 

AGOO.    (1)  Ago;  since.    Dorset. 

(2)  Gone.    Somenet. 

Evyr  leve  in  shame,  and  that  is  al  my  woo, 
Farewele,  Fortune  I  my  joye  is  al  ogoo! 

l4/dgate'e  Minor  Boemt,  p.  4i 

AGOOD.    In  good  earnest ;  heartily. 

The  world  laughed  a^ruod  at  these  Je*u,  tfaoiii:>i.  t  > 
say  sooth,  shee  could  hardly  afford  it,  for  feareuf 
writhing  her  sweet  favour. 

Amim*e  Neet  o/ffinnies,  1&<C 

AGORE.    Gory  ? 

And  of  hia  hauberk  agmre. 

And  of  his  akeioun  a  fot  and  more. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  27. 

A-GOTH.    Passes  away. 

Be  the  lef.  other  be  the  loth. 

This  worldes  wele  al  a-goth.      IMiq.  Anti^.  1.  V'A 

AGRADE.  To  be  pleased  with.  See  Floiio, 
in  y.  Gradire, 

AGRAMEDE.    Angered.    (J.-S.) 
Lybeauus  was  sore  aschanred. 
And  yn  hys  hcrte  agramede,         ^ 
For  he  haddc  y-lore  hys  sworde.  ' 

Ltfbeaue  Dieeonw,  I9Jfi. 

AGRASTE.  Showed  grace  and  favour.  ^i>mtr.  I 

AGRAUNTE.     Satiated  with.    {A.-X) 
.,  Thoghe  every  day  a  man  hyt  haunte. 

3yt  wyi  no  man  be  hyt  agraunte. 

MS.  IMl.  4lk 

AGRAYDE.    To  dress,  to  decorate, 
Thyn  halte  ograpde,  and  hele  the  walles 
With  eludes,  and  wyth  ryche  palles.      LaunM  ^<^ 

AGRAZING.  "  To  send  agrazing,"  seems  to  ^le 
a  phrase  applied  to  the  dismissal  of  a  senaaL 
See  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Etwoyer. 

AGRe.     (1)  In  good  part;  kindly.  (J.-N.) 
Whom  I  nc  founde  froward,  ne  fell, 
But  toke  agr6  all  whole  my  plaie. 

Rom,  of  the  Rot*,  434ft 
(2)  Kind.  {A.^N.) 
Be  mercyfulle,  ogri,  take  parte,  and  sumwhat  pardoow% 
Disdeyne  nott  to  ht  Ip  us,  kepe  you  frome  discenciouo^* 

MS.  Hert.  7536,  f.  3S, 
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(3)  To  please.    Some  editions  read  angrt  in  the 
following  passage : 
If  harmc  mgrt  me,  wherto  pUIne  I  thenne. 

TrvUu*  and  Or— Mi;  1.  410. 

AGREABILITE.      Easiness  of  temper;   equa- 

lumitj.    See  Uiry's  Chauceri  p.  369. 
ACREAGE.    To  allege. 

Neither  dyd  I  ever  put  in  question  yf  I  ihoulde 
doe  >ou  right,  at  you  eppearo  to  ^reo^,  but  onlye 
what  was  the  ordynarye  Judgement. 

Bgtnan  Fapara,  p.  886. 

AGREAT.  Altogether.    To  take  a  work  agreat^ 

is  to  take  the  whole  work  altogether  at  a  price. 

See  Baret's  Alyearie,  and  Blount's  Glosso- 

griphia,  in  v. 

AGREEABLE.  AsaeHting  to  any  proposal   Var, 

dial 
AGREEABLY.  In  an  unifonn  manner ;  perfectly 
alike. 
At  last  he  met  two  knights  to  him  unknowne. 
The  wMch  were  armed  both  ^tgneabl^. 

FaetU  Qtteert«,  VI.  viL  3. 

A-GREF.    In  grief.  Cf.  Rom.  of  the  Rose,  7573. 
He  dasscheth  forth  overward, 
Tbco  othrea  oomen  afterward : 
He  aoughte  his  knyghtis  in  meschef. 
He  tok  hit  in  heorte  O'grtf. 

Kifmg  AiiMunder,  37B5. 
And,  ncee  mine,  ne  take  it  nat  »-gr^9. 

Troihu  and  Cruaide,  iii.  864. 
Madame,  Xakm  not  a-grtua 
A  thyog  (hat  y  yow  say.        Sir  Begrtwant,  46?. 

AGREG.    To  augment ;  to  aggravate. 
And  some  tonge«  ▼enemons  of  nature. 
Whan  they  percpyve  that  a  prince  Is  roered, 
To  ngr^^  hys  yre  do  their  busy  cure. 

Aedhae,  b.  Ul.  c.  Ml 
Of  rsvyne  and  of  sacrilege, 
Whlche  maketh  the  coosclenee  agrtggt. 

Gowar,  M8.  Soe,  Antiq.  134,  f.  176. 
That  50  my5ta>  my  gref  thus  have  breggid. 
As  je  hare  done,  so  sore  I  was  agreggid, 

OeeUtM,  MS,  Wd,  f.  834. 

AGREMED.    Vexed.  See  Agramede, 
Ac  the  douk  anon  up  stert. 
As  he  that  was  agremed  in  hert. 

Or  ^  WanoUttt  p.  W. 

AGRESSB.    To  approach.  {Lot.) 

BefaoUe,  1  see  him  now  agraut. 
And  enter  into  place. 

Hawkin^M  EngL  Dram,  1  8S8. 

A-GRET.  In  sorrow.  {A.^S,) 
And  gi(r  je  holde  us  a-gret. 
Shall  I  ncTer  ete  mete.       Sir  DMgrefonf,  17S8. 

AGRETHED.  Dressed ;  prepared.  (A.-S.) 
Clothed  ful  komly  for  ani  kud  kinges  sone, 
1b  gode  clothes  of  gold  agrtthad  ful  riehe. 

Wlttiam  and  tlu  W^noUf,  p.  3. 

AGREVB.  To  grieve  any  one;  to  vex.  Cf. 
Wright's  Monastic  Letters,  pp.  188, 189 ;  Har- 
dyng's  Chronicle,  f.  102 ;  Holinshed,  Hist,  of 
Ireland,  p.  80 ;  The  Basyn,  xvii. ;  Gy  of  War- 
like, pp.  295,  318;  Coventry  Mysteries,  p. 
41 ;  Morte  d'Arthur,  i  9,  377 ;  Hartshome's 
Met.  Tales,  p.  189 ;  Arch.  xxL  71. 
Syr  Befyse  therof  was  agrwydt 
And  as  swythe  smote  of  hb  hodd. 

MS.  Osnfa6.  Ff.  il.  SB,  f.  123. 
He  was  egmyd  and  nye  owte  of  wyt.    IbM.  f.  847. 
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AGRIOT.  A  tart  cherry.  HwM, 
AGRIPPA.  Apparently  the  name  of  a  herb.  It 
is  mentioned  in  a  recipe  for  the  stone  in  MS. 
Line.  Med.  f.  298. 
AGRISE.  To  terrify ;  to  disfigure ;  to  be  terri. 
fied.  It  is  both  an  active  and  a  neater  verb. 
Cf.  Brit.  BibL  L  304 ;  Cov.  Myst.  p.  331 ;  Gy 
of  "Warwike,  p.  245:  Florio  in  v.  Legdre; 
Plo^nnan's  Tale,  2300 ;  Troilua  and  Creseide. 
ii.  1435. 

Other  bringe  him  in  such  turmentes 
That  he  ther-of  ag^st, 

MS,  CM,  Trim  Oswi.  Sf, 
Thys  man  for  fere  wax  sore  agr^^. 
He  spall  whan  he  was  rysyn.  MS,  BodL  4«. 

In  the  ende  of  hervyst  wynde  shalle  rise. 
And  whcte  shalle  in  the  felde  agrite, 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  77. 

AGROMED.  Angered.  (A,S,) 

The  kyng  wes  ful  sore  agromed. 
Ant  of  ys  wonles  suithe  aacliomed. 

Chronicle  0/ Eni^nd,  9B9. 

AGROPE.    To  grope ;  to  search  out 
For  who  so  wele  It  wel  agrape. 
To  hem  bliongeth  alle  Europe. 

GoM^er,  MS.  Soe.  Antlq.  134,  f.  ITS. 

In  lo^e  agropeth  oute  the  sore.         Ibid,  f.  144. 

AGROS.  Shuddered;  trembled;  was  affrighted. 

Cf.  Sevyn  Sages,   886;   Kyng  Horn,  1326; 

Troilus  and  Creseide,   ii.  930;  Legende  of 

Thisbe  of  Babylon,  125. 

The  wlf  agroe  of  this  answere. 

And  seyd,  liavc  thou  no  power  me  to  dere  i 

Art/tour  and  Merlin,  p«  9 
Gii  with  spors  smot  the  stede« 
As  a  man  that  hadde  nede. 
That  fire  under  the  fet  aroa; 
Nas  ther  noo  that  him  agree, 

Gjr  ^f  Waruik^  p.  48L 
Strife  and  chest  ther  aros, 
Moni  luiljt  therof  ^rroe. 

MS,  QuUab,  Tt  v.  48,  f.  10& 

AGROTID.    aoyed ;  surfeited. 

But  I  am  all  agrotid  here  befome 

To  write  of  hem  that  In  love  ben  forswomo. 

Vm^a  Chaucer,  p.  956, 
Gorges  agroieied  eobossod  their  entraylew 

Boehae,  b.  ▼.  e.  SfK 

AGROTONE.    To  surfeit  with  meat  or  drink. 
Pron^t.  Pan.  The  same  work  gives  the  sub- 
stantive agrotonynge, 
AGROUND.    To  the  ground. 

And  how  she  fel  0at  downe  before  bis  feete  agremid, 

Rtnneue  and  JuUet,  1*MB. 

AGRUDGE.  Pakgrave  has  <*  I  agrut^e,  I  am 
agreved,  je  suis  grev^." 

AGRUM.  A  disease  of  hawks,  for  which  a  re- 
ceipt is  given  in  the  Book  of  St.  Alban's,  sig. 
C.  ii. 

AGRYM.  Algorism;  arithmetic.  Palsgrave  ia 
the  authority  for  this  form  of  the  word,  "  to 
count  by  cyfers  of  agrym," 

AGUE.  (1)  Awry  ;obUquely:  askew.    North, 

(2)  Swelling  and  inflammation  from  taking  cold. 
Eatt,  Shakespeare  has  agued  in  the  sense  of 
ekiUg,  See  Coriolanus,  i.  4.  In  Norfolk  an 
ague  in  the  face  is  said  to  be  invariably  cured 
by  an  unguent  made  of  the  leaves  of  elder, 
called  a^«e-om/m«n/. 
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AGUE-TREB.    The  sassafras.     Gerard. 

AGUILER.    A  needle.4»se.    {A,'N.) 
A  tilTir  nedil  forth  I  drowe, 
'     Out  of  aguUer  quelnt  i-nowe« 
And  gui  this  nedlil  threde  cnone. 

Aom.  q^  tht  Rote,  98. 

aGUISE.    To  put  on ;  to  dress  ;  to  adorn.  Spen- 

ser.    More,  as  quoted  by  Richardson,  uses  it 

as  a  substantive. 
AGULT.    To  be  guilty;  to  offend;  to  fail  in 

duty  toTrards  any  one ;   to  sin  against.    Cf. 

Piers  Ploughman,  pp.  273,  518,  561;  Rob. 

Glouc.  gloss,  in  y.  {/i'-S,) 

Thaane  Lucifer  a-gulu  in  that  tyde> 
And  alle  that  hdden  with  hym  in  ipxldt, 
Criat  on  hym  vraKeaunce  gan  take. 
So  that  alle  they  by-comen  develet  Make. 

MS,  Jkmee  S36,  f.  19. 

AGWAIN.   Going.  Somerset.  The  same  county 
has  tuQPon  for  gone, 

AGYE.  (1)  Aside ;  askew.    North. 

(2)  To  guide ;  to  direct ;  to  govern. 

Syr  Launfal  achud  he  stward  of  halle. 

For  to  agjft  hyt  gates  aile.  Launfttt,  623. 

AGYNNE.  To  begin.  Cf.  Ritson's  Anc  S.  p.  20. 

Thou  wendest  that  leh  wrohte 

That  y  ner  ne  thohte, 

By  Rymenlld  forte  lygge, 

Y-wys  ich  hit  withsugge. 

Ne  shal  ich  ner  irgynne 

Er  ich  Sudenne  wynne.  XjfngHom,  1S8S. 

AH.   (1)   I.     YorkBh. 
(2)  Yes.    Derbyah, 

A-HANG.    Hanged ;  been  hanged.  Roib.  Ghuc, 
AH-BUT.  A  negative,  for  "  nay,  but."  Var.  dial. 

A-HEIGHT.    On  high. 

From  the 'dread  summit  of  this  chalky  bourn 
Look  up  a-height  t  the  •hrill-gorg'd  lark  so  far 
Cannot  be  seen  or  heard.  Do  but  look  up. 

King  LeoTt  iv.  0. 

A-HERE.    To  hear. 

Of  oon  the  best  ye  mowne  a-here. 
That  hyght  OttOTyan.  Oetoeian,  23. 

A-HIGH-LONE.    A  phrase  used  by  Middleton, 
i.  262,  apparently  meaning  quite  alone.    See 
also  another  instance  in  Mr.  Dyce's  note  on 
the  above  place. 
AHINT.     Behind.    North. 
A-HI3T.    Was  called.    (yi.-S.) 

That  amlabul  maide  Alisaundrlne  a-hlp. 

Will,  and  the  Werwolf ,  p.  22. 

A-HOIGHT.    Elevated;  in  good  spirits.     See 

Cotgrave,  in  v.  Chevai,  Goffueg  Florioy  in  v. 

In-trtsea, 
A-HOLD.    To  lay  a  ship  a-hold,  to  stay  her  or 

place  her  so  that  she  may  hold  or  keep  to  the 

wind.    See  the  Tempest,  L  1,  as  explained  by 

Richardson,  in  v. 
AHORSE.    On  horseback.    North,    It  also  oc 

curs  in  Robert  of  Gloucester.    See  Hearne's 

Gloss,  in  V. 
AHTE.  (1)  Eight. 

Ahte  moneth,  aut  dawet  thre. 

In  Engelond  king  wes  he.     Chron.  o/Rngland,  1019. 
(2)  Possessions ;  property.  Cf.  "W.  Mapes,  p.  348. 

Ah  I  feyre  thlnges,  freoly  bore ! 

Wh«n  me  on  woweth,  beth  war  bifortt 

*Jf  hach  is  worldes  ahte,  Wrighfe  I^rie  Poetry,  p.  46. 


(3)  Onght    Percy. 
AHUH.    Awry ;  aalant.     Var.  ditu. 
A-HUNGRY.    Hungry.    ShtUt. 
AHY.    Aloud. 

But  for  she  spake  erer  vyleyny 
Among  here  felaws  al  oAjr.    MS.  Harl,  2701.  f.  IL 
AHYGH.    On  high. 
And  owt  of  the  lond  no  myghte  schyp  go» 
Bote  bytweone  roches  two* 
So  ahyg^  so  any  mon  myghte  seoae. 
That  two  myle  was  bytweone.  Kyng  Ali*au$»der,  tSX. 
One  is  schippe  that  saileth  in  the  see. 
A  ^le  ahy^tf  a  worroe  in  lowe. 

MS.  Bib,  Reg.  18  A.  x.  f.  lUk 

AH3E.    Fear. 

Than  it  spac  Olibrlotts, 
Hath  sche  non  ah^e  t 
Alle  the  palnes  50  hit  do, 
Hlr  thenke  It  hot  plawe.         Leg.  CaiMi.  p.  9. 
AID.     In  Staffordshire,  a  vein  of  ore  goiog 
downwards  out  of  the  jierpendicular  line,  is 
called  an  aid.    In  Shropshire,  a  deep  gutter 
cut  across  ploughed  land,  and  a  reach  in  the 
river,  are  also  called  aids, 
AIDLE.    To  addle ;  to  earn.    North. 
AIE.    An  egg. 

And  for  the  tithing  of  a  ducke. 

Or  of  an  apple,  or  an  aie.      Uny*  Chaucer,  p.  ISa 

AIELS.    Forefathers.    {A,.N.) 
To  gyve  from  youre  heires 
That  youre  aide  yow  lefte.    Piera  Pleu^mtn,  p.  314. 

AIER^DEW.    Manna.    See  Higina's  Adaptatioo 

of  Junius's  Nomendator,  p.  106. 
AIESE.    Pleasure ;  recreation. 

Then  aeide  the  Jurrour,  Syne  I  may  not  by  it.  let? 
it  me  to  ferme.  He  aeide.  Sir,  1  wit  nether  seDe  ii. 
ne  lete  It  to  fierme,  for  the  aieee  that  it  dothe  me. 

Geeta  Romanprum,  p.  43S. 

AIG.  (I)  A  haw.    Lane, 

(2)  Sourness.    North. 

AIGHEND  ALE.  A  measure  in  Lancashire  con- 
taining seven  quarts.    Mh. 

AIGHS.    An  axe.    Lane. 

AIGHT.    Ought;  owed.    YorJtah. 

AIGHTEDEN.    The  eighth. 

The  aigMeden  dai«  ich  meselve. 

So  the  ax  pelt  in  the  helve. 

That  schal  hewe  the  wai  atwo 

That  had  wrout  me  this  wo.      S^vjm  Sageg,  383. 

AIGLE.  A  spangle;  the  gold  or  silver  tinsel 
ornamenting  the  dress  of  a  showman  or  rope« 
dancer.    ScUop, 

AIGRE.     Sour;  add.     Yorksh. 

AIGREEN.    The  house-leek.    Kereey. 

AIGULET.  The  clasp  of  a  buckle.  '*AUpieUt  to 
fasten  a  daspe  in." — Pakgrave,  f.  17.  Spenser 
has  aygulete  in  the  Faerie  Queene,  II.  iiL  26. 

AIK.    An  oak.    North, 

AIL.  To  be  indisposed.  Var.  dial  Gill  gives 
ail  as  the  Lincolnshire  pronunciation  of  I  will 
See  Guest's  English  Rhythms,  it  205. 

AILCY.    Alice.     North. 

AILE.  (1)  A  writ  that  Heth  where  the  grand, 
father,  or  great-grandfather  was  seised  in  his 
demaines  as  of  fee,  of  any  land  or  tenement  in 
fee  simple,  the  day  that  he  died,  and  a  stranger 
abateth  or  entreth  the  same  day  and  dispot* 
sesseth  the  heir.    CowelL 
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It)  A  wing,  or  any  part  of  m  buflding  flanking 
mother.  The  term  is  nsoally  applied  to  the 
paauges  of  a  church,  and  it  seema  necessary  to 
call  attention  to  the  technical  meaning  of  the 
word.  See  Britton's  Arch.  Diet,  in  ▼. 
AILED.  Depressed.  (^.-5.) 
Sebent  war  tbo  tchrewea. 

And  aiUd  amele. 
For  at  the  Nevil-crot 
Nedes  bud  tham  knele.      Minofa  Potmt,  p.  41. 

AILETTES.  Small  plates  of  steel  placed  on  the 
shoulders  in  ancient  armour,  invented  in  the 
rdgn  of  Edward  I.  SeeArch.  xviL  300,  xix.  137. 

AILS.  Beards  of  barley.  Euex.  HoUyband 
has,  **the  eUet  or  beard  upon  the  eare  of 
come." 

AILSE.    Alice.    North. 

AIM.  (1)  To  intend;  to  conjecture.  Yorkth, 
Shakespeare  has  it  as  a  substantive  in  the  same 
sense  in  the  Two  Gent,  of  Verona,  iii  1. 

(2^  To  ami  at.     Greene, 

(3) "  To  give  aim,"  to  stand  within  a  oonvement 
distance  from  the  butts,  to  inform  the  archers 
how  near  their  arrows  fell  to  the  mark.  Me- 
taphorically, it  is  equivalent  to,  to  direet.  See 
Cider's  Shakespeare,  L  167 ;  Tarlton's  Jests, 
p.  24 ;  True  Tngedie  of  Richard  the  Third, 
p.  27. 

(4)  "  To  cry  aim,"  in  archery,  to  encourage  the 
archers  by  crving  out  otm,  when  they  were 
about  to  shoot.  Hence  it  came  to  be  used  for, 
to  apl^laitad,  to  encourage,  in  a  general  sense. 
See  King  John,  iL  1.  A  person  so  employed 
was  called  an  atm-erierf  a  word  which  is  meta^ 
phorically  used  for  an  abettor,  or  encourager. 
See  Nares,  in  t. 

AIN.(l)Own.    North, 
(2)  Eyes. 

Than  waa  Sir  Amis  glad  and  faio ; 

For  Jole  he  wepe  with  hia  «<n. 

Ami*  and  JmUoun,  8138. 

AINCE.    Once.    North. 
AIN06E.    Anew.    Sob.  GUmc. 
AINT.    To  anoint.    It  is  figuratively  used  to  de- 
note a  beating.    SuffoUs. 
AIR.  (1)  Early. 

I  griev'd  700  never  la  all  my  life. 

Neither  by  late  or  ^trt 
Yon  have  great  sin  if  yon  would  slay 
A  silly  poor  Iwggar.  JRoMn  Hootf»  i.  107. 

(2)  An  hdr.  Cf.  Kyng  Alisannder,  763 ;  Minot's 
Poems,  p.  14. 

Than  waa  hto  Ikder,  sothe  to  say, 

Ded  and  birid  fai  the  elay ; 

HJs  ^r  waa  Sir  Gloun.    O9  of  WanoOn,  p.  S67« 

(5)  Appearance.  "  The  air  of  one'a  face.  Sym- 
metria  quadam  HmeametUorum  vuUus.** — Skm- 
ntr. 

if)  Previously ;  before.    See  Jre. 
pKR.    An  aerie  of  hawks.     Mieffe.    Howell 
tenns  a  well-conditioned  hawk,  '*  one  of  a 
[pod  aire:* 

IIREN.    Eggs. 

Another  folk  there  is  next,  as  bogges  crepeth ; 
After  cfmbben  and  ainn  by  sUppen  and  lepeth. 

Xynr  Aii»«nind0r,  494S. 


AIRLINO.    A  light  airy  person ;  a  coxcomb. 
Some  more  there  be*  slight  airHngt,  will  be  woo 
With  dogs  and  hones.  Jonaon't  CkrtUifM,  L  S. 

AIRMS.    Arms.    North. 

AIRN.  (1)  Iron.  Bums  uses  this  word,  and  it 
also  occurs  in  Manndevile'a  Travels.  See  Glos- 
sary, in  v. 

(2)  To  earn.   WiUe, 

klKT.    A  point  of  the  compass.    North. 

AIRTH.    Afraid.    North. 

AIRTHFUL.    FeaifriL    North. 

AIRY.  An  aiery ;  an  eagle's  nest.  See  this  form 
of  the  word  in  Maasinger's  Maid  of  Honour,  i. 
2.  It  is  also  used  for  the  brood  of  young  in 
the  neat 

AIS.    Ease. 

Whanne  the  geates  weren  at  ait. 
Thai  wenten  horn  f^am  his  paleis. 

The  Stv^H  Sagn,  I860. 

AISE.    Azweed.    Simner. 
AISH.    Stubble.  Hante. 
AISIELICHE.    Easfly. 

And  to  the  oontreye  that  5e  beos  of 

Seththe  fe  schuUeo  l-wende, 
Withoute  travail  al  alaielieht, 
Andthareowrelifende.  US.Ijamd.  100.  f.  106. 
AISILYHE.    Vinegar. 

And  in  mi  mete  tiul  gaf  galle  tole» 

And  mi  thrist  with  oM/yAe  dranli  thai  me. 

US.  Bodl.  435,  t.  as. 

AISLICHE.    FearfUly.     {A.-S.) 
There  I  auntrede  me  in. 
And  aMicAe  I  seyde.    Pien  Ptmighman,  p.  471 

AISNECIA.    Primogeniture.    Skmner. 

AIST.    Thonwilt.    Line. 

AISTRE.  A  house.  This  word  is  in  common 
use  in  Staffordahire,  Shropshire,  and  some 
other  counties,  for  the  fire-place,  the  back  of 
the  fire,  or  the  fire  itself:  but  formerly  it  waa 
used  to  denote  the  house,  01;  some  particular 
part  of  the  house,  chambers,  or  apartmenta. 

AISYLL.   Vinegar.    Mhuheu. 

AIT.  A  little  island  in  a  river  where  osiers  grow. 

See  the  Times,  Aug.  20, 1844,  p.  6. 
AITCH.    An  ach,  or  pain ;  a  paroxysm  in  an  in-  • 
termitting  disorder.     Var.  dial.    See  a  note 
on   this  pronunciation  of  aehe  in  Boswell'j 
Malone,  vii  99. 
AITCH-BONE.    The  edge-bone.     Var.  dial 
AITCH0RNIN6.    Acoming ;  gathering  acorns. 

Cheih. 
AITH.    An  oath.    North. 
AITHE.    Sweaxing.    (J.-S,) 

Pride,  wrathe,  and  glotonie, 
AUh0,  sleuthe,  and  Iccherle. 

Arthmar  ond  MerUn,  p.  ^\, 
AITHER.  (Vi   Either.    North.     Some  of  the 
provincial  glossaries  explain  it,  alto,  each. 
Chete  on  aithgr  hand« 
Whether  the  lever  ware 
Sinlc  or  stille  sUnde.  Ar  IVMAmn,  p.  154. 

(2)  A  ploughing.    North. 
AI-TO.    Always.    So  explained  in  the  glossary 
to  the  Apology  for  Lollard  Doctrines^  attri- 
buted to  Wickfiffe,  in  t. 
AITS.    Oats.    North. 
AIXES.    An  ague.    North, 
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AIYAH.  The  fat  about  the  Iddaey  of  veal  or 
mutton.    Suffolk. 

AJAX.  Pronounced  with  the  second  syllable 
long.  A  silly  quibble  between  this  word  and 
a  JaketYTM  not  uncommon  among  Elizabethan 
writers ;  and  Shakespeare  alludes  to  it  in  this 
way  in  Love's  Labours  Lost,  v.  2.  Sir  John 
Harzington  was  the  principal  mover  in  this 
Joke.  See  an  apposite  quotation  in  Douce's 
Illustrations,  i.  245. 

AJEE.    Awry ;  uneven ;    For.  diaL 

AJORNED.    Adjourned. 

He  ajomed  ttuun  to  relto  In  the  North  at  CarMe. 

Langt0fi^t  ChronMe,  p.  300. 

AJUGGEDE.    Judged. 

The  gentUette  Jowelle,  a-juggrndt  with  lordea, 
Kro  Oeene  unto  Gcrooe,  by  Jhe«u  of  hevene. 

MorU  Arthun,  MS,  Uneotn,  f.  08. 

AJUST.    To  adjust. 

For  whan  tyme  Is,  I  thai  move  and  a-Just  loch 
thlngM  that  pereen  hem  ful  depe. 

Vrrff't  Chtmetr,  p.  387. 

AK.    But.  {A.-S.) 

Ak  loke  that  we  never  more 
Vtgn  sette  in  trew  lore. 

WfigKfM  Pol.  Somg*,  p.  211. 

AKALE.    Cold.  (A.-S.)  See  Acale. 
That  night  he  tat  wet  tore  aktUeg 
And  hit  wif  lai  wanne  a-bedde. 

Snyn  Sagu,  I51S. 
AKARD.    Awkward.    North. 
AKCORN.  An  acorn.    Cf.  Florio,  in  v.  Aeil6nes 
Urry's  Chaucer,  p.  364,  spelt  akthome.  (A.-S.) 
He  clambe  hye  upon  a  treef 
And  akeunt*  for  hungur  ete  he. 

MS,  CatUab.  Pf.  U.  38,  f  131. 

IlKE.    An  oak.  Ake^tqipiUei  are  mentioned  in 
MS.  Lincoln.  Med.  f.  285. 

Tak  ererfeme  that  grewes  on  the  «JI«,  and  tak 
the  rotes  la  Averell,  and  waiche  hit  wde. 

Raliq,  Antiq.  I  32. 
It  was  dole  to  tee 
Sir  Eglamour  uodir  ane  tflr«, 
TUleon  the  mome  that  hegunne  wake. 

MS.  Umc9lH  A.  i.  17.  f.  140. 
AKEDOUN.    The  acton,  q.  v. 

Through  brunny  and  icheld.  to  the  aJrerfoun, 
He  to-bartt  atwo  hit  tronchon. 

K^ng  Aiisaunder,  2133. 
AKELDE.    Cooled.   (A.^S.) 

The  kyng  hyre  fader  was  old  man,  and  drou  to 

febleue,  [dettrease. 

And  the  anguyase  of  hya-  dojter  hym  dude  more 

And  akddt  hym  wel  the  more,  to  that  feble  he  wat. 

AfoA.  GItmc,  p.  442. 

aKELE.    To  cool.    (A.-S.) 

And  laujte,  yf  love  be  to  hot. 
In  what  maner  it  achulde  aJtre/a. 

Oototr,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  131,  f.  120. 
Nyre  5eme  that  the  fury  oolea 

Moche  a4eatth  me. 
And  ahoUe  into  the  ttronge  pyne 
Of  helle  brynge  the. 

MS.  CoU.  Trin.  Qieti.  37. 

AKENNYNGE.      Reconnoitring ;    discovering. 

At  the  othir  tide  akttmpngt, 
Thev  tygh  Darie  the  kyng. 

Vttnw  AlUinmdimr,  3468. 


AKER.  (1)  Sir  F.  Madden,  glossary  to  Sji 
Gawayne,  conjectures  this  to  be  an  error,  foi 
ficA  a,  each,  every.  See  p.  53.  Its  meuia^ 
seems  rather  to  be  either.  It  may  be  in  emn 
for  aither,  or  ather. 

(2)  The  expression  "  haUeaker^'  occurs  idGiib, 
mer  Gurton's  Needle,  i.  2,  but  is  conjectarnj 
to  be  an  error  for  *'  halae  anker,"  or  halie 
anchor.  The  halse,  or  halser,  was  a  psrtumlai 
kind  of  cable. 

(3)  An  acre ;  a  field ;  a  measure  of  length. 

The  Frenachemen  thai  made  reculie 
Wel  an  aktr*  lengthe.       MS.  AthmoU  33,  ClX 
AKER.LOND.    Cultivated  land.     {Dut.) 
In  thiike  time,  in  al  thia  Icmdc, 
On  «4c«r-lond  ther  net  y-founde. 

Ohron.  ^  Emglmi,  11. 

AEER-MAN.  A  husbandman.   See  the  Nookb. 
dator,  1585,  p.  513 ;  and  Florio,  in  v.  Anton. 
Ake  aker-mtn  wcren  in  the  fold. 
That  wereu  of  him  i-war. 

MS.  Lamd.  108,  f.  \m. 

AKETHER.  Indeed.  Devon.  IntheExnoor 
Scolding,  p.  4,  we  are  told  it  means,  "  qnoth 
he,  or  quoth  her." 

AKEVERED.    Recovered. 

Sehe  aJlr«ver0d  parmafay. 
And  wat  y-led  in  liter. 

Aritumr  and  ifcrfbi,  l»SO. 
AKEWARD.    Wrongly. 

Thut  ut^  men  a  newe  gette. 
And  thit  world  dinward  tette. 

MS.  AOmoU  41, 1 11 

AKNAWE.    On  knees ;  kneeling. 

And  made  mony  knyght  •know. 
On  medewe,  in  feld,  ded  bylaue. 

K^ng  AUmrnnder,  3M 

A-KNAWE.  To  know ;  to  acknowledge ;  known  ; 
acknowledged. 

Bot  jir  y  do  hir  it  ben  o-Atimim, 
With  wild  hon  do  me  to-drawe. 

Arthour  and  Meriia,  p.  41 
And  teyd,  Thef,  thou  ichalt  betlawe, 
Bot  thou  wilt  be  the  tothe  aknawe, 
Where  thou  the  coupe  fond  I 

AnUs  tutd  Amikmut  9BI.J 

For  Jhftu  love,  y  pray  the. 
That  died  on  the  rode  tre, 
Thi  right  name  Iw  aknauM,  I 

Og  ^f  WarwOctt  p.  SSL 

AKNAWENE.  Known. 

Bot  we  beteke  ;ow  latei  u«  gaa,  and  we  idalli 
mak  aknaicene  untilie  hym  50ttr  grete  gtory,  jtM 
ryaltee  and  5our  noblaye.  MS.  LMcnte,  f.  W 

AKNEN.    On  knees. 

Tho  Athelbnu  attounde. 
Pel  aknan  to  groundr.  Xjmg  Htm 

Sire  Euitat  tat  adoun  aknt  / 
Loveid,  he  lede,  thin  ore. 

MS.  Atkmole  43, 1 1 
A-KNEWES.    On  knees. 

To-fom  him  a-knetoeM  iche  feL 

Arthour  and  JtfMin,  p 

AKNOWE.  Conscious  of.    Used  with  the 
liary  verb,  it  appears  to  signify,  to  sckn 
ledge.  Cf.  Gloss,  to  Uny ;  Sevyn  Sages,  1054 
Courte  of  Love,  1199 ;  Prompt  Pirv.  p.  280 
SnppL  to  Hardyng,  1  7 ;  Seven  Pen.  P: 
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p.  22;  GesU  Romanonim,  pp.  326,  360,  361, 
363;  MS.  Ashmole  59,  f.  130. 
And  he  wok  In  hys  Unte  throwe, 
Soiow  for  hys  syane,  aod  be  of  hyt  atmowe. 

MS.  Qmtab,  Ff.  U.  38,  f.  35. 
Be  thra  aknowtn  to  me  openly. 
And  hide  it  BOtt5t,  and  I  the  wil  releveo. 

BoeHu§,  M&  Soe.  jintiq.  134,  f.  9t7. 
I  and  my  wif  are  thyne  owen. 
That  are  we  wel  aknowen, 
Cmnor  Mundi,  MS.  CoU.  TWn.  Cantab,  t.  SO. 

A-KNOWE.    On  knee.    Cf.  K.  Alls.  3279. 
A-knowe  he  Mt,  and  eeyd,  mcrci* 
nine  owcn  iwerd  take.  belaoiL 

Jrthaur  and  Marlln,  p.  1B6. 

AKSIS.    The  agae. 

I  kkyn  uche  a  synful  eoule  to  a  leke  man. 
That  U  y-Khakyd  and  achent  with  the  aktiB. 

jtudela^a  Poema,  p.  47* 

AKSKED.    Asked. 

And  afterwardee  the  tame  Prate  aktked  me  what 
ncwe*  1  hade  harde  of  Kynge  Edward,  and  I  an- 
ivered  hyme,  none  at  all.      Arehmol*^ia,  xxliL  83. 

AKTR.    An  acorn. 

The  borea  fedyng  ii  proprellche  y-cleped  oAyr  of 
cokya  berynge  and  bukmast.  M&  BodI,  M6. 

AL  WUl.  Yorish.  In  the  North,  we  have  the 
elliptical  form  a'i,  for  /  wUlf  and  in  other  coun- 
ties the  same  for  he  wtlL 

AUAN.    Alone.     North. 

—  the  alaan 
And  thy  Troyanei,  to  have  and  enhabite. 

Hardpng^a  Cknnicta,  t.  14. 

ALABLASTER.  (1)  A  cormpt  pronunciation 
of  aia^/er,stlU  common,  and  also  an  archaism. 
See  the  Monasticon,  iv.  542 ;  Wright's  Monastic 
Letters,  p.  268. 

(2)  An  arbalest. 

But  surely  they  wer  sore  anauted*  and  marvey* 
louily  hurtc  with  the  thot  of  atabtasten  and  crosM- 
bowcs,  bat  they  defended  theroselfe*  to  manfully  that 
th«ir  enemies  gat  small  advauntage  at  their  handes. 

Hail,  Henry  VL  f.  81. 

AUBRE.    Akindoffiir. 

And  eke  his  cloke  with  aUbre, 
And  the  knottes  of  golde. 

MS,  Rawi.  Poet.  ]37>  f.  85. 

ALACCHE.    TofelL    {A.-N.) 

The  Frensche  laid  on  with  swerdis  brijt. 

And  lalden  doun  hur  fon, 
Allc  that  thai  than  ataeeha  ml5t ; 
Ther  na  ascapeden  non.      MS.  AthmoU  SS,  f.  41. 

A.UDY.    Lady-day.    Suffolk. 

AL-AIiONE.    Quite  alone. 

The  highe  God,  whan  he  had  Adam  naked. 
And  saw  him  at  ahna  belly  naked. 

Chaueer,  Cant,  T.  AMI. 

ALAMIRE.    The  lowest  note  but  one  in  Guido 
Aretine's  scale  of  music.  See  Skelton's  Works, 
ii.  279. 
ALAND.    (1)  On  land ;  to  land. 

Where,  as  HI  fortune  would,  the  Dane  with  fkesh 
Was  lately  come  aland.  [tuppllet 

Dra^tm'a  Pot.  ed.  1753,  p.  90S. 

(2)  A  Idnd  of  bulldog.  In  Spanish  tUano.  See 
Ducange,  in  ▼.  AUnnu;  Chaucer,  Cant.T.  2150 ; 
Ellis's  Metr.  Rom.  iL  359.;  Warton*s  Hist.  Engl. 
Poet.  iL  145.  On  a  spare  leaf  in  MS.  Coll. 
Arm.  58,  is  written,  "  A  hunte  hath  caste  of  a 


cople  of  aloundyg."  They  were  chiefly  used  for 
hunting  the^boar.  See  Strutt's  Sports  and 
Pastimes,  p.  19.  The  Maystre  of  the  Game, 
MS.  Bodl.  546,  c.  16,  divides  them  into  three 
kinds.  See  further  observations  on  them  in 
Sir  H.  Dryden's  notes  to  Twici. 
ALANE.  Alone.  North. 
ALANEWE.     New  ale;   ale  in  coma.      See 

Huloet's  Abcedarium,  1552,  in  v. 
ALANG.  Along.  North.    In  North  HanU  they 

say,  "  the  wind  is  all  down  along." 
ALAN6E.    Tedious;  irksome.    In  the  Prompt 
Parv.  p.  9,  we  have  it  in  the  sense  of  ttranffe, 
translated  by  extraneus,  exoticut. 
In  time  of  winter  al«mg9  it  is ; 
The  foules  lesen  her  blis. 

Arthmtr  and  Merlin,  p.  158. 
The  teres  fallen  of  the  tre. 
Rein  aUmgeth  the  euntrA.  JbU.  4818. 

ALANGENES.     Explained  by  Weber  "  single 
life."    In  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  9,  ttrangeneu. 
His  serJaunts  ofte  to  him  come. 
And  of  alangimtB  him  undernoroe. 
And  [bade]  him  Uke  a  wif  Jolif. 
To  solaee  with  his  olde  llf.       S^vyn  Sagta,  1736. 

ALANTUM.  At  a  distance.  North.  Kennett, 
MS.  Lansd.  1033,  gives  the  examples,  "  I  saw 
himat  a/loi^fim,"  and,  *'  I  saw  him  alantum  off." 

ALAPT.  TMs  is  the  reading  of  one  of  the  quartos 
in  a  passage  in  King  Lear,  i.  4,  generally  read 
attatk'd.  The  first  two  folios  read  at  task.  If 
the  word  be  correct,  it  probably  agrees  with 
the  context  if  explained  in  the  same  way  as 
attaak*d;  and  the  term  alapat,  in  the  follow- 
ing  passage,  seems  used  in  a  similar  sense.  All 
editors,  I  believe,  reject  alapt.  The  following 
work  is  erroneously  paged,  which  I  mention  in 
case  any  one  compares  the  original. 

And  because  the  secret  and  priry  bootome  vices 
of  nature  are  most  offtesiTe,  and  though  least  secne, 
yet  roost  undermining  enemies,  you  must  redouble 
your  endeavor,  not  with  a  wand  to  alapat  and  strike 
them,  onely  as  lover«,  loath  to  hurt,  so  as  like  a  snake 
they  may  growe  together,  and  gette  greater  strength 
againe.  Melton't  Siie-fiM  Putitieian,  p.  18A. 

ALARAN.    A  kind  of  precious  stone. 
Here  cropyng  was  of  ryche  gold. 
Here  parrelle  alle  of  alaran  t 
Here  brydyll  was  of  reler  bolde. 
On  every  side  hangyd  bellys  then. 

MS.  Lansd.  768,  f.  84. 

ALARGE.    To  enlarge.    Cf.  Gen.  ix.  27. 

God  otorgv  Jspheth,  and  dwelle  in  the  tabemadls 
of  Sem,  and  Chanean  be  the  servaunt  of  hyro. 

Wiekliffe,  MS.  Bodl.  877- 

ALARGID.     Bestowed;  given. 
Surh  part  in  ther  nativitie 
Was  then  alargid  of  beautte. 

Otaueei'a  Dreamt,  156. 

ALARUM.  Rider  explains  alarum  tobe  a  "  watch- 
word  showing  the  neemesse  of  the  enemies." 
The  term  occurs  constantly  in  the  stage  direc- 
tions of  old  plays. 

ALAS-A-DAY.  An  exclamation  of  pity.  Var.diaL 

ALAS-AT-EVER.  An  exclamation  of  pity.  Yorkth. 

ALASSN.    Lest.    Dortet. 

ALAST.  At  last;  lately.  Cf.  Ritson's  Anc 
Songs,  p.  9 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  217. 
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Whose  bAfh  cny  god,  hopeth  he  nouc  to  fcolde. 
Bote  ever  the  levest  we  leoieth  alatt. 

VFright't  Pot.  Songa,  p.  149. 

ALATE.  (1)  Lately.  Cf.  Percy's  Reliques,  p.  27; 
Wright's  Monastic  Letters,  p.  148. 

Thy  mixide  it  perplexed  with  a  thouund  landry 
panions,  ulata  tne,  and  now  fettered,  alote  twim- 
miag  in  rest.  Greene't  Cwifdoniut,  IMS. 

(2)  Let.  So  at  least  the  word  is  explained  in 
a  glossary  in  the  Archaeologia,  zzx.  403. 

ALATRATE.    To  growl ;  to  bark.    {Lot.) 

Let  Cerbenu,  the  dog  of  hel,  alatrate  what  he 
liste  to  the  contrary. 

Stuhbe*a  Anatomie  «/  Abutei,  p.  1/9. 

ALAUND.  On  the  grass. 

Anone  to  forest  they  founde. 
Both  with  home  and  with  hound. 
To  breng  the  dere  to  the  grond 

jilaund  ther  they  lay.     Sir  Degrnant,  492. 

ALAWK.    Alack;  alas.    SufoUt. 
ALAT.  (1)  To  mix;  to  reduce  by  mixing.  Gene- 
rally  applied  to  wines  and  liquors.  See  Thynne's 
Debate,  p.  59. 
(2)  A  term  in  hunting,  when  fresh  dogs  arc  sent 
into  the  cry. 
With  greyhounds,  according  my  ladyct  bidding, 
I  made  the  alajf  to  the  deere. 

Pcrcy*«  Faery  PtutoraU,  p.  150. 

ALAYD.    Laid  low. 

Socoure  ows,  Oarie  the  kyng  ! 
Bote  thou  do  us  socoure, 
Atapd  is,  Darie,  thyn  honoure  ! 

Kitng  Atisaunder,  S386. 

ALATDE.    Applied. 

But  at  lasta  kyng  Knowt  to  hym  ii/<i^« 
These  wordes  there,  and  thus  to  hym  he  sayde. 

Hardifnt*  Chronicle,  f.  119. 

ALATNED.    Concealed. 

The  Rowdan  sore  them  affhiyned 

IVhat  that  ther  names  were ; 
Rouland  saide,  and  noght  alapned, 
Syr  Roulande  and  sire  Olyvere. 

MS.  Douce  175,  p.  37. 
ALBACORE.    A  kind  of  fish.    (Fr.) 

The  atbacore  that  followeth  night  and  day 
The  flying  fish,  and  takes  them  for  his  prey. 

BrU.  Bibl.  ii.  482. 

ALBE.    (1)  Albeit ;  although. 

AN>e  that  she  spake  but  wordes  fewe, 
Withouten  speche  he  shall  the  treuthe  shewe. 

LydgatcMS,  AehmoU  39,  f.  46. 
AXIte  that  he  dyed  in  wretchednes. 

BochtUt  b.  !▼.  c.  13. 

(2)  A  long  white  linen  garment,  worn  by  Roman 
Catholic  priests.  See  Peter  Langtoft,  p.  319, 
and  gloss,  in  v. 

Mon  in  atbe  other  cloth  whit. 

Of  Joie  that  is  gret  delit.       Beliq.  Antiq.  L  262. 

ALBESPYNE.    White-thorn. 

And  there  the  Jewes  scorned  him,  and  maden  him 
•  crowne  of  the  braunches  of  albeapvne»  that  is  white 
thorn,  that  grew  in  that  samegardyn,  and  seiteu  it 
00  his  heved.  MaunieoiUfe  Travekt  p.  13. 

ALBEWESE.    All  OTcr. 

Take  a  porcyown  of  fircsche  chese. 
And  wynd  it  in  hony  albewtee. 

ArchteoUfia,  xxz.  3ft5. 

ALBIAN.    An  old  term  for  that  yariety  of  the 


human  species  now  called  the  Albino.  See  an 
epitaph  quoted  by  Mr.  Hunter  in  his  additions 
to  Boucher,  in  v. 

ALBIFICATION.    A  chemical  term  for  making 
white.      See  Ashmole's  Theat.  Chem.  Brit 
pp.  128, 168. 

Onr  foumeb  eke  of  calcinatloo. 
And  of  waterea  alMfieatUtn, 

Ouiucer,  Cant.»  T.  UtTS. 

ALBLADG.  See  a  list  of  articles  in  Brit.  Bibl. 
iL397. 

ALBLAST.    An  instrument  for  shooting  arrows. 
Both  eJbltut  and  many  a  bow 
War  redy  railed  opon  a  row. 

Minofe  Bmhut,  p.  IC. 
Alle  that  myghte  wapyns  here, 
Swerde,  atbUuttie,  schdde  or  spere. 

MS.  Uncoln  A.  i.  17.  f .  115. 

ALBLASTERE.    A  crossbow-man.    Sometimes 
the  crossbow  itself. 
That  sauh  an  albUuteres  a  quarelle  lete  he  flie. 

Langtqft,  p.  2QBk 
With  alblaetree  and  with  stones. 
They  slowe  men,  and  braken  bones. 

Kyng  AiUaunder,  1211. 

ALBRICIAS.    A  reward  or  gratuity  given  to 
one  that  brings  good  news.    (Span.) 
AlbrieUu,  friend,  for  the  good  news  I  bring  you: 
All  has  fallen  out  as  well  as  we  could  wbh.  Ktoir^,  fi. 

ALBURN.  Auburn.  Skinner.  It  is  the  Italian 
aUmmOf  and  is  also  Anglicised  by  Florio, 
in  V. 

ALBYEN.  The  water,  &c  The  meaning  of  the 
term  will  be  found  in  Ashmole's  Theat  Chem. 
Brit.  p.  164. 

ALBYN.    White. 

The  same  gate  or  tower  was  set  with  compessed 
images  of  aunclent  pryncea,  as  Hercules,  Alexander 
and  other,  by  entrayled  woorke,  rychely  lymned  vyth 
goldeand  albj/n  colours.       Hall,  Henry  VI II.  f.  73. 

ALBYSL    Scarcely.    The  MS.  in  the  Heralds' 
College  reads "  unnethe." 
Tho  was  Breteyn  thislondof  Romaynes  almest  lere, 
Ac  alhyei  were  yt  ten  fer,  ar  heo  here  a^yn  were. 

R06.  GtoMc  p.  n. 
ALCALY.    A  kind  of  salt. 

Sal  tartre,  alealy,  and  salt  preparat. 

Chaveerp  Cant.  T.  16S78. 

ALCAMYNE.  A  mixed  metal.  PalsgrsTC  has 
this  form  of  the  word,  and  also  Ihmson's  edi- 
tion  of  the  Prompt.  Parv.  See  that  work, 
p.  9;  Unton  Inventories,  p.  26;  Skdton's 
Works,  ii.  54. 

ALCATOTE.    A  silly  fellow.    Devon.     In  the 

Exmoor  Courtship,  pp.  24,  28.  it  is  spelt 

alkiiotlct  and  explained  in  the  glossary,  **  a 

silly  elf,  or  foolish  oaf." 

Why,  you  know  I  am  an  ignorant,  unable  trifle  in 

such  business;  an  oaf, a  simple  alcatotet  an  innocent. 

Ford**  Worke.  fi.  tit. 

ALCATRAS.    A  kind  of  sea-gull,    (//a/.) 

Ned  Gylman  took  an  alcatraah  on  the  roayn  top- 
roast  yerd,  whkh  ys  a  foc^ysh  byrd,  but  good  lean 
rank  meat.  JifS.  Addit.  5009. 

Most  like  to  that  sharp-sighted  aleatroe. 
That  beats  the  air  above  the  liquid  glass. 

Drayton'e  Worket  ed.  1748,  p.  ¥/!• 
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Aji'M'.    Also.    Sir  F.  Madden  marks  this  as  an 
irregular  form.    See  AU. 
Tbe  kjrng  kyna  the  knyjt,  and  the  whene  a/ee. 
And  lythen  mony  syker  knyjt,  that  lo^t  hym  to 
hayloe.  Siir  Gawayne,  p.  91. 

ALCUEMY.    a  metali  the  same  as  Alcamyne^ 

q.  T. 

— — —  Fonr  qwcdy  chenibiini 
Put  to  their  mouths  the  loiindlDg  olchemif, 

ParadiM  Lotip  11.  517* 

ALCHOCHODEN.  The  giYer  of  life  and  years, 
the  planet  which  bears  rule  in  the  principal 
places  of  an  astrological  figure,  when  a  person 
is  born.    See  Albumazar,  iL  5. 

ALCONOMYE.    Alchemy. 

Of  thUke  elixir  whlehe  men  e&lle 
Mamom^e,  whlehe  is  befalle 
Of  hem  that  whUom  weren  wise. 

Goieer,  MS,  Soe,  JnHq,  134,  f .  ISO. 

ALD.  (1)  Old. 

Princes  and.pople,  aid  and  5oiig, 

Al  that  spoc  with  Duche  tung.  Minot^a  Poems,  p.  8. 

(2)  Hold. 

Thof  I  west  to  be  alayn, 
I  sal  never  old  te  ogayn. 

G^  <^f  Warwick,  MiddlehiU  MS. 
Curatus  resident  thai  achul  be. 
And  old  houshold  oponly. 

jittdelajf't  Poenu,  p.  33. 

ALDAY.    Always.  (Dan.) 

Tbey  can  afforce  them  aldasr,  men  may  see. 
By  sUiguler  fredome  and  domluaclon. 

Bochat,  b.  1.  C.  80. 

ALDER.  (1)  The  older. 
Thus  when  the  aldtv  hir  gan  forsake. 
The  yonger  toke  hir  to  his  make.  iSeiyn  Sage*,  3739. 

(2)  .According  to  Boucher,  this  is  "  a  common 
expression  in  Somersetshire  for  cleaning  the 
alleys  in  a  potatoe  ground."  See  Qu.  Rev. 
W.  371. 

(3)  Of  alL  Generally  used  with  an  adjective  in 
the  superlative  degree.  See  the  instances 
under  alder  and  aUker,  compounded  with 
other  words. 

Of  alle  kinges  he  la  flour. 

That  sulfted  deth  for  al  mankln ; 

He  b  our  alder  Creatour  I    Leg.  Cathel.  p.  173. 

ALDER-BEST.    Best  of  all.   Cf.  Prompt.  Parv. 
pp.  9,  33 ;  Gy  of  Warwyke,  p.  22 ;  Dreme  of 
Chaucer,  1279 ;  Skelton's  Works,  ii.  63. 
That  all  the  best  archers  of  the  north 

Sholde  come  upon  a  day. 
And  they  that  shoteth  alderbeat 

The  game  shall  here  away.  Rabin  Hood,  1. 51 . 
ALDERES.    Ancestors. 

Of  oldere*,  of  armes,  of  other  aventuree. 

Syr  Gawayne,  p.  0. 

ALDER.FIRST.  The  first  of  alL  Cf.  Rom. 
of  the  Rose,    1000;    Troilus  and  Creseidc, 

iii.97. 

That  iroertll  schal  snite  the  aiderfiret  dint. 

WUL  and  the  Werwolf,  p.  18!. 
The  foadaa  forthwith  alderftr$t 
On  the  Crlsten  smot  wel  fast. 

Gy  of  Warwiike,  p.  18S. 

AXtPER-FORMEST.  The  foremost  of  all.  Cf. 
E3is*s  Met.  Rom.  iii.  76. 

William  and  themperour  w^nt  alder/brme*t. 

Witt*  and  the  Werwolf,  p.  I7G. 


ALDER.HIGIIEST.    Highest  of  aH. 
And  alder^higheet  tooke  astronomyo 
Albmusard  last  withe  her  of  sevyn. 
With  instrumentis  that  raught  up  into  heryn. 
Lydgate^e  Minor  Poeme,  p.  II. 

ALDERKAR.  a  moist  boggy  place  where 
alders,  or  trees  of  that  kind  grow.  See  Prompt. 
Parv.  pp.  9,  272.  In  the  fonner  place  it  is 
explain^  hem  ubi  abti  et  tale*  arbores 
creseunt. 

ALDER-LAST.    Last  of  all. 

And  alder-laet,  how  he  In  hb  dtee 
Was  by  the  sonne  slayne  of  Tholom^ 

Boehae,  b.  ▼.  c  4* 
ALDER-LEEFER.    Instances  of  this  compound 
in  the  comparative  degree  are  very  unusuaL 
An  aldet'lee^  swalnc  I  weene, 
In  the  barge  there  was  not  seene. 

OMer  of  Canterburie,  1608,  sig.  E.  if. 

ALDER-LEST.    Least  of  alL 

Love,  ayenst  the  whlehe  who  so  defendith 
Himselvin  moate,  him  aUMeet  availeth. 

TroUue  and  Creeeide»  i.  600. 

ALDER-LIEFEST.  Dearest  of  alL  This  com- 
pound was  occasionally  used  by  Elizabethan 
writers.  See  Collier's  Annals  of  the  Stage, 
L  262 ;  2  Henry  VI.  L  1 ;  Troilus  and  Cresdde, 
iu.  240. 

ALDERLINGS.  A  kind  of  fish,  mentioned  in 
Muffet's  Treatise  on  Food,  p.  175,  and  said  by 
him  to  be  betwixt  a  trout  and  a  grayling. 

ALDER.LOWEST.  Lowest  of  all.  See  a  gloss 
in  MS.  Egerton  829,  f.  23,  and  Reliq.Antiq.  i.  7. 

ALDERMANRY.  <*The  government  of  Stamford 
was  long  before  their  written  charter,  held  and 
used  amongst  themselves  by  an  ancient  pre- 
scription, which  was  called  the  Aldermanry  of 
the  guild."— ^ti/c*«-**5/flfw/bf£/,  1717,  p.  15. 

ALDERMEN.    Men  of  rank. 

Kny5tes  and  sqwyers  ther  schul  lie. 
And  other  aldermen,  as  56  schul  se. 

Con^t,  qfMaetmry,  414 

ALDER-MEST.  Greatest  of  all.  Cf.  Arthour 
and  Merlin,  p.  83 ;  Legends  Catholics,  pp. 
170,  252. 

But  aldirmott  in  honour  out  of  doute. 
The!  had  a  relicke  hight  Palladion. 

TroUtu  and  CreeHde,  1.  Itt. 

ALDERNE.  The  elder  tree.  Goats  are  said  to 
love  aideme,  in  Topsell's  Hist,  of  Foure-footed 
Beasts,  p.  240. 

ALDER-TRUEST.    Truest  of  alL 

First,  English  king,  I  humbly  do  request. 
That  by  your  means  our  princess  may  unite 
Her  love  unto  mine  aldertrueet  Ioto. 

GreeneTe  Worke,  li.  US. 

ALDER-WERST.    Worst  of  all. 

Ye  don  ous  aldertcersi  to  spede. 
When  that  we  ban  meat  nede. 

Gy  ^f  Warwike§  pb  188. 

ALDER-WISIST.    The  wisest  of  all. 

And  truiliche  it  sitte  well  to  be  so. 
For  aldlii-witUt  ban  therwlth  ben  plescd. 

TroUue  and  Creeeide,  i.  M7« 
ALDES.    Holds. 

For  wham  myn  hert  ts  so  hampered  and  aldee  so 
nobul.  Will,  and  the  Werwolf,  p.  17. 

ALDO.    Although.    EatL 
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ALDREN.    Elden. 

That  ferden  oure  9Ur«n  bl  Noeet  daw». 
Of  mete  and  of  drlnke  hi  fulden  here  nuwe. 

MS.  Bodl.  652,  f.  1. 

ALDRIAN.    A  itar  on  the  neck  of  the  lion. 
Khehui  hath  left  the  angle  meridional. 
And  yet  ascending  wu  the  b«ate  real. 
The  gentil  Lion,  with  hla  jlldrUtn, 

Chaucer,  Cant,  T,  10179. 

ALDYN.    Holden;  indebted. 

Heche  be  50  atdifn  to  the  pore.    MS.  Dotiee  3M»  f.  M. 

ALE.    (1)  A  rural  featlYal.    See  Ale-feoBt. 
And  ali  the  neighbourhood,  from  old  reoorda 
Of  antique  proTerta,  drawn  fkom  Whittun  lords. 
And  their  autlMrities  at  waket  and  ala$, 

Ben  Jonmm'e  Taie  9ja  rii6,  prol. 

(2)  An  tle-hooie.  This  is  tn  unusual  meaning 
of  the  word.  See  Two  Gent,  of  Verona,  it  5 ; 
Greene's  Works,  i.  1 1 6 ;  Da^iea's  York  Records, 
p.  140 ;  Lord  Cromwell,  iii.  1 ;  Piers  Plough- 
man, p.  101. 

When  thei  hare  wroght  an  onre  ore  two, 
Anone  to  the  aU  thei  wyUe  go. 

MB*  jUhmole  61,  f.  S5. 

(3)  The  meaning  of  the  words  beer  and  ale  are 
the  reverse  in  different  counties.  Sir  R.Baker's 
▼erses  on  hops  and  beer  are  clearly  erroneous, 
ale  and  beer  having  been  known  in  England  at 
a  very  early  period,  although  hops  were  a  later 
introduction.  See  Warner's  Antiq.  Culin.  p.  27. 
Sir  Thopas,  L 13801,  swears  "on  ale  and  bred,'' 
though  this  oath  may  be  intended  in  ridicule. 
Ale  was  formerly  made  of  wheat,  barley,  and 
honey.  See  Index  to  Madox's  Exchequer,  in  v. 

(4.)  AIL 

And  lallt  it  with  hem  In  memorc» 
And  to  «/•  other  priatls  truly. 

Judelai^e  Foama,  p.  09. 

ALEBERRY.  A  beverage  made  by  boiling  ale 
with  spice  and  sugar,  and  sops  of  bread.  It 
i^pears  from  Pals^ve  to  have  been  given  to 

invidids. 

They  would  taste  nothing,  no  not  10  mnda  as  a 
poor  ofobeny,  for  the  comfort  of  their  hearL 

Beeon'9  tVorkt,  p.  373. 

ALECCIOUN.    An  election. 

Ami  seyd,  made  la  this  aleeelimn. 
The  king  of  heven  hath  chosen  jou  on. 

Legetulm  Catholiemt  p>  83. 
Bcsechyng  you  therfore  to  help  to  the  reslgnsdon 
therof,  and  the  kynges  lettre  to  the  byshop    of 
Lincoln  for  the  ateeeion, 

Wrtght't  MonaaOe  Letter*,  p.  840. 

ALECIE.    Drunkenness  caused  by  ale. 

If  he  had  arretted  a  mare  instead  of  a  horse,  it 
had  beene  a  slight  oversight ;  but  to  arrest  a  man, 
that  hath  no  likenesse  of  a  horie,  is  flat  lunasie,  or 
aleete  l^lg'e  Mother  BomhU. 

ALECONNER.  According  to  Kersey,  "an  officer 
appointed  in  every  court-leet  to  look  to  the 
asdze  and  goodness  of  bread,  ale,  and  beer." 
Cf.  Middleton's  Woi^,   i.  174;  Harrison's 
Description  of  England,  p.  163. 
A  nose  he  had  that  Ran  show 
What  liquor  he  loved  I  trow : 
For  he  had  before  long  seven  yearet 
Bevno  of  the  towne  the  ate'Conner, 

OMer  ttf  CSBnr«r6«rie,  IGOB. 

4LEC0ST.    Costmary.    So  called,  because  it 


was  frequently  put  into  ale,  being  an  aromsiie 
bitter.  Gerard,  ItisnotolnoleteintheNonk 
ALED.    Suppressed.    (^^.-5.) 

And  sayde,  Manmecet,  my  mate, 

Y>blessed  mote  thou  be. 
For  oMi  thow  hast  muehe  debate 

Toward  thys  bamee .     MS.  AttmeU  8,  &  ]& 
ALEDGEMENT.    Ease ;  leUet    .SitiHwr. 
ALE-DRAPER.    An  al^ouse  keeper. 

So  that  nowe  bee  hath  lefte  brokery,  and  is  be. 

come  a  draper.     A  draper,  quoth  Freeman,  vhtt 

draper,  of  woollln  or  linncn  \     No,  qd  he,  an  oAk 

draper,  wherein  he  hath  more  skil  then  in  the  otbcr. 

Dieeeverie  ^the  KnfghU  ^  the  Feete,  IH7. 

A-LEE.    On  the  lee. 

Than  lay  the  lordis  a-lee  with  laste  and  with  charge. 

Depoe,  qf  Richard  IL  p.  9. 

ALEECHE.  Alike.  So  explained  by  Mr.  CoUier 
in  a  note  to  Thynne*s  Debate,  p.  20,  "his  gayne 
by  us  is  not  aieeche**  Perhaps  we  should  read 
a  leeehe,  L  e.  not  worth  a  leech. 

ALEES.    Aloe  trees. 

Of  erberi  and  a/«es, 

Of  alle  maner  of  trees.  PletW  o/Saean^  it.  L 
ALE-FEAST.  A  festival  or  merry-making,  at 
which  ale  appears  to  have  been  the  predomi. 
nant  liquor.  See  an  enumeration  of  them  in 
Harrison's  Desc  of  England,  p.  138 ;  Bruid's 
Pop.  Antiq.  L  158-9,  and  the  account  of  the 
Whitnm-aiet  in  v.  A  merry  meeting  at  which 
ale  was  generally  drunk,  often  took  pJaoe  after 
the  representation  of  an  old  mjrstery,  as  in  a 
curious  prologue  to  one  of  the  fifteendi  century 
in  MS.  Tanner  407,  f.  44. 

ALEFT.    Lifted. 

Ac  tho  thai  oome  thider  eft. 
Her  werk  was  al  up  ulitft, 

jirthour  and  Merlin,  p.  S2i 

A-LEFT.    On  the  left. 

For  •4e/t  half  and  a  right. 

He  leyd  on  and  slough  down-rlghL 

Arthour  and  Mertin,  p.  16. 

ALEGAR.  Ale  or  beer  which  has  passed  through 
the  acetous  fermentation,  and  is  used  in  the 
North  as  a  cheap  substitute  for  vinegar.  It  is 
an  old  word.    See  the  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  56. 

ALE6E.    ToaUeviate.    (^.-iV.) 

But  if  thei  have  some  privilege, 
Tliat  of  the  paine  hem  woU  al^e. 

Horn.  ^  the  Boat,  6G3GL 
ALEGEANCE.  Alleviation.  {A,-N,)  "AUegyaut, 
or  softynge  of  dysese,  alkviaeio"  ^  Prwtqtt. 
Part,  p.  9.    Cf.  Chaucer's  Dreame,  1688. 

The  twelfsd  arteele  es  enoyntynge,  that  ncne 

enoyntes  the  soke  in  perelle  of  dcde  for  «degeant9  of 

body  and  saule.  MS.  Uneeliip  A.  L  17,  f.  W. 

ALEGGEN.     To  allege.    {J,-N.)    See  Piers 

Ploughman,  p.  207;  Flor.  and  Blanch.  692; 

Gesta  Romanorum,  p.  48 ;  Rob.  Glouc  p.  422. 

Thus  cndis  Kyng  Arthure,  as  auctors  afefg** 

That  was  of  Ectores  Mude,  the  kynge  moc  of 

Troye.  MS.  Uneotn,  A.  i«  17»  f.  »• 

ALEGGYD.    Alleviated.    See  Aiege. 
Peraventure  je  may  be  aiegirpd. 
And  sun  of  joure  sorow  abrcggyd. 

MS.  Hari.  I7OI.  f.  It. 

ALEHOOFE.  Ground  ivy.  According  to  Gerard, 
it  was  used  in  the  making  of  ale.  See  Pron^ 
Parv.  p.  250. 
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ALBICHE.    Alike;  equally. 

Lftye  feonh  lehe  man  aieteke 
What  he  hath  lefte  of  hh  Ilvereyc. 

ChMttr  Ptayt,  f.  192. 

ALEIDB.    Abolished ;  put  down. 

That  among  tha  pople  he  put  to  the  reanme, 
MtUt  alle  lather  lawas  that  long  hadde  hen  uacd. 

Wm.  and  th0  Werwolf,  pu  188. 
Do  Bom  alao  ieh  hare  the  leid. 
And  alle  thre  aulen  ben  a/cid. 

US,  DIgbM  Mf  f-  196. 

ALE-IN-CORNES.  New  ale.  See  Huloet's 
Abcedarinm,  1552,  in  ▼. 

1  vlU  make  the  drinehe  worse  than  good  ah  in 
Ike  cnrnM.  Thn-agtet,  p.  56, 

ALEIS.    (1)  Alas !    NoHk. 

(2)  Aloes. 

Cherlae,  of  vhiche  many  one  llilne  it, 
Notb,  and  alH»,  and  bolaa. 

Rom.  c/th€  Ro»e,  1377. 

(3)  ADeys. 

Alle  the  el«i«  vcie  made  playne  with  sond. 

MS.  Hurl,  116,  f.  147. 

ALEIYED.    ADeriated;  relieved.    Surrey, 
ALEKNIGHT.    A  frequenter  of  alehouses.   See 
Cotgirave,  in  ▼.  Betie;   Florio,  in  ▼.  Bedne; 
Baiefs  Ahrearie,  in  v.  jile;  Harrison's  Descr. 
of  EngL  p.  170. 
ALEMAYNE.    Germany. 

Upon  the  londe  of  Jlemapne. 

Cower,  ed.  }5S2,  f.  140. 

ALENDE.    Landed. 

At  what  haven  thai  alendt. 
Ate  tit  agcn  hem  we  tcholle  wende 
With  hon  an  armet  brtghte. 

Rembrunt  p.  428. 

ALENGE.    Grievous. 

Now  am  1  out  of  thlt  daunger  to  aienge, 
Wherefore  1  am  gbdde  it  for  to  penerer. 

CampimfnU  <t^  them  that  ben  to  late  Maiyed. 

ALEOND.    By  land. 

Wame  thow  rwtrj  porte  thatt  noo  tchyppit  a-ry ve. 
Nor  alto  alemtd  stranger  throg  my  realroe  pat. 
Bat  the  for  there  truage  dn  pay  marhlt  fyve. 

Sharp'e  Cov.  Mpet.  p.  09. 

ALE-POLE.    An  ale^ake,  q.  v. 
Another  brought  her  bedet 
Of  Jet  or  of  cole. 
To  oflkr  to  the  ale-pole.    Skeften*e  Works,  1.112. 

ALE-POST.    A  maypole.     West. 

ALES.  Alas!    See  the  Legends  Catholicse,  p.  5. 

ALESE.    To  loose ;  to  free.    (J.-S.) 

To  day  thon  salt  ai^«9d  be.     MS.  Digb^  86,  f.  120. 

ALB-SHOT.  The  keeping  of  an  alehouse  within 
a  forest  by  an  officer  of  the  same.    PhiUipt. 

ALE-SILVER.  A  rent  or  tribute  paid  yearly  to 
the  Lend  Mayor  of  London  by  those  who  sell 
lie  within  the  dty.    Miege. 

ALE-STAKE.  A  stake  set  up  before  an  alehouse, 
by  way  of  sign.  Speght  explained  it  a  maj9»o/!p, 
and  hence  have  arisen  a  host  of  stupid  blun- 
ders; but  the  ale-stake  was  also  called  the 
maypole,  without  reference  to  the  festive  pole. 
See  Tarlton'a  Newes  out  of  Purgatorie,  p.  56. 
Gfose  gives  ak-poti  as  a  term  for  a  maypole. 
See  his  Class.  Diet.  Vulg.  Song,  in  v.  and  stipra. 
Palsgrave,  f.  17,  translates  it  by  **  le  may  d'une 
ttveme."  From  Dekker's  Wonderful  Yeare, 
1603,  quoted  by  Brand,  it  appears  that  a  bush 


wras  frequently  pUced  at  the  top  of  the  ale- 
stake.  See  B\uh.  Hence  may  be  explained 
the  lines  of  Chaucer : 

A  garlond  had  he  lette  upon  hit  hrde. 
At  gret  at  it  werin  for  an  ale-etake. 

I/ny«  ed.  p.  C 

Which  have  been  erroneously  interpreted  in 
Warton's  Hist  Engl.  Poet.  i.  56.  But  the 
bush  vras  afterwards  less  naturally  applied,  for 
Kennett  tells  us  ''  the  coronated  frame  of  wood 
hung  out  as  a  sign  at  taverns  is  called  a  btuh." 
See  his  Glossary,  1816,  p.  35.  Cf.  Hawkina' 
EngL  Dram.  i.  109 ;  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  12255 ; 
Reliq.  Antiq.  L  14 ;  Haropson's  Calend.  i.  281 ; 
Skelton's  Works,  i.  320. 

She  at  an  aleelake  gay  and  Arrih, 
Half  hir  body  the  had  away  e-giff. 

MS.  LatuL  416,  f.  B6. 
For  lyke  at  thee  jolye  ale-house 

It  alwayet  linowen  by  the  good  ale-etake. 
So  are  proiide  Jelott  tone  perceaved,  to. 
By  theyr  proude  foly,  and  wanton  gate. 

Banetei^e  Treatiee,  p.  4. 

ALESTALDER.    A  stallion.    Etut  Sustex. 

ALESTAN-BEARER.  A  pot-boy.  See  Higins' 
adaptation  of  theNomenclator,  p.  505. 

ALESTOND.    The  ale-house. 

Therefore  at  length  Sir  Jpfferle  bethought  him  of 
a  feat  whereby  he  might  both  visit  the  al^ettmd, 
and  alto  keepe  hit  othe.  Jfer.  PrOate'e  Bpietle,  p.S4. 

ALE-STOOL.  The  stool  on  which  casks  of  ale 
or  beer  are  placed  in  the  cellar.    Ea»t. 

ALET.  (1)  A  kind  of  hawk.  Howel  says  it  is 
the  "  true  fancon  that  comes  from  Peru." 

(2)  A  small  phtte  of  steel,  worn  on  the 
shoulder. 

An  alet  enamelde  he  ochct  in  tondiie. 

Iforre  Arthure,  MS.  Uneoln,  f.  «k 

(3)  Carved,  applied  to  partridges  and  pheasants. 
Boke  of  HwUinge. 

ALEVEN.  Eleven.  Cf.  Maitland's  Early  Printed 
Books  at  Lambeth,  p.  322;  Bale's  Kynge  Johan» 
p.  80 ;  Minsheu,  in  v. 

He  tript  about  with  tincopace. 

He  capert  very  quicke  j 
Full  trimly  there  of  teven  aleeen. 
He  tbeweth  a  pretty  tvieke. 

Calfirido  and  Bernardo,  1870. 
I  have  had  thcrto  lechyt  aleeen. 
And  they  gave  me  medytint  alle. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  0,  f.  46. 

ALEW.    HaUoo. 

Yet  did  the  not  Itment  with  loude  alew. 
At  women  wont,  but  with  deepe  tighet  and  tingulft 
few.  Eeerie  Qyeene,  V.  vi.  IX 

ALE-WIFE.  A  woman  who  keeps  an  ale-house. 
See  Tale  of  a  Tub,  iv.  2. 

ALEXANDER.  Great  parsley.  Said  by  Min. 
sheu  to  be  named  from  Alexander,  its  pre- 
sumed discoverer. 

ALEXANDER'S-POOT.    PelUtory.    SMmur. 

ALEXANDRYN.    Alexandrian  work. 
Syngly  wat  the  wrappyd  perfay. 
With  a  mauntclle  of  hermyn, 
Coverid  wat  with  Alerandryn. 

MS.  Raid.  C.  86,  f.  ]». 

ALEXCION.    Election. 

Be  alexeion  of  the  lordyt  free. 

The  erle  toko  they  thoo.  Erie  4/  2W««t.  11 
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ALBYD.    Laid  down.    See  AUide, 
Do  nou  asc  ichave  the  leyd. 
Ant  alle  thre  shule  ben  alByd 
With  huere  foule  croket. 

Wrighf*  I^rie  Poetry,  p.  105. 
For  al  love,  leman,  tche  leyd, 
Lete  now  that  wjlle  be  doun  aleifd. 

Legends  Catholieet,  p.  230. 

ALEYE.    An  aUey.    {A.-N,) 

An  homicide  therto  ban  they  hired 
That  in  an  aleye  had  a  prlvee  place. 

CfMucer,  Cant.  T,  1349S. 

ALEYN.    Alone. 

My  lemtnan  and  I  went  forth  altijn*' 

Guw  «tf  Warwick,  MiddlehiU  MS, 

ALEYNB.  (1)  ToaUcnatc. 

In  case  they  dyde  ey  ther  lelle  or  aisyne  the  *ame 
or  ony  parte  therof*  that  the  lame  Edwarde  thulde 
hare  yt  before  any  other  man. 

Wright B  MonatHe  Lett0r§,  p.  86. 

(2)  Laid  down.  So  explained  in  Urry's  MS. 
collections. 

ALF.   (1)     Half;  part;  side. 

The  Brutont  to  hclpe  her  al/.  Taste  aboute  were. 

Rob,  Ciotte.  p.  212. 

(3)  An  elf;  a  devil. 

with  his  teth  he  con  hit  tug. 
And  a^e  Rofyn  begon  to  rug. 

JiS,  Douce  302,  f.  II. 

ALFAREZ.  An  ensign.  {Bpan.)  The  term  is 
used  by  Ben  Jonson,  and  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher.  According  to  Nares,  who  refers  to 
MS.  Harl.  6804,  the  word  was  in  use  in  our 
army  during  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  L  It 
was  also  wzitten  uteres. 

ALFEYNLY.  SlothfuUy;  sluggishly.  Pron^t. 
Parv, 

ALFRIDARIA.  A  term  in  the  old  judicial  as- 
trology, explained  by  Kersey  to  be  "  a  tempo- 
rary  power  which  the  planets  have  over  the 
life  of  a  person." 

I'll  find  the  cusp  and  alfridaria. 
And  know  what  planet  Is  In  casiml. 

Albumazar,  11.  5. 

ALFYN.  (1)  So  spelt  by  Pabgrave,  f.  1 7,  and  also 
by  Caxton,  but  see  Aufyn,  The  alfyn  was  the 
bishop  at  chess.  Is  affyn»  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  i. 
83,  a  mistake  for  alkyru  t 

(2)  A  lubberly  fellow ;  a  sluggard. 

Now   certei*   aals  syr  Wawayne,  myche  wondyre 

have  I 
That  syche  an   alfgne  as  thow  dare  speke  syche 
wordcs.  Marie  Arthure,  MS,  Lineabt,  t,  87. 

AL6AR0T.  A  chemical  preparation,  made  of 
butter  of  antimony,  diluted  in  a  large  quantity 
of  warm  water,  till  it  turn  to  a  white  powder. 
PhUiips. 

ALGATES.  Always ;  all  manner  of  ways  ;  how. 
ever ;  at  all  events.  StiU  in  use  in  the  North. 
It  is,  as  Skinner  observes,  a  compound  of  a// 
and  gates,  or  ways.  (A.-S.)  Tooke's  etymo- 
logy is  wholly  inadmissible.  Cf.  Diversions 
of  Purley,  p.  94 ;  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  7013 ; 
Thynne's  Debate,  p.  36. 

These  were  ther  uchon  eigate. 

To  ordcyne  for  these  masonus  estate. 

Cotutitutiane  o/Maeonry,  p.  15. 


ALGE. 


Altogether. 


(A.'S,} 
Sche  muste  thcnne  atge  fayle 
To  geten  him  whan  he  were  doed. 

Cower,  MS,  Sue.  Anttq,  134.  iLlA 

ALGERE.    A  spear  used  in  fishing.    Itiithe 
translation  of  JuKina  in  the  Canterbury  HS. 
of  the  Medulla.    See  a  note  in  Prompt  Pm. 
p.  186. 
ALGIFE.    Although. 

Eche  man  may  sorow  in  hts  Inward  thougbt 
This  lordcs  death,  whose  pera  Is  hard  to  tpa, 
Algife  Englond  and  Fraunce  were  thorow  saughu 

Sketton**  Worktt  \.  li 

ALGRADE.    A  kind  of  Spanish  wine. 
Both  aigrade,  and  respice  eke. 

Sqityr  of  Lowe  D^fni  i% 
Osay,  and  algarde,  and  other  y-newe.. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS,  Uncolfi,  f.  51 

ALGRIM.    Arithmetic. 

The  name  of  this  craft  is  in  Latyn  algorrimen, 
and  in  Englis  algrim  t  and  it  is  namid  off  Ai^-'. 
that  is  to  say,  craft,  and  ritmue,  that  Is,  nounbre; 
and  for  this  sklUe  it  Is  called  craft  of  nouDbrlogc. 

MS,  Cantab,  LI.  !▼.  li 

ALG  US.  A  philosopher  frequently  mentioned 
by  early  writers,  as  the  inventor  of  Algorism. 
According  to  MS.  Harl.  3742,  he  was  king  of 
CastUe.    Cf.  MS.  Arundel  332, 1  68. 

ALHAFTE.  See  a  list  of  articles  in  the  Brit 
Bibl.  ii.  397. 

AL-HAL-DAY.  All-hallows  day,  Nov.  1st  Gn. 

ALHALWE-MESSE.    AU-hallows. 

The  nioneth  of  NoTembre,  after  Alhaiaemtut, 
That  wele  is  to  remembre,  com  kyng  William  alk 
fresse.  Peter  Langtoft,  p.  I4S. 

ALHALWEN-TYD.    The  feast  of  All-hsUoir,. 

Men  shuUe  fynde  but  fewe  roo-bukkys  «hu  tiai 

they  be  passed  two  jeer  that  thei  ne  have  mewed  heic 

heedys  by  Alhalwentyd,  MS.  Bodl.  M6. 

ALHIDADE.    A  rule  on  the  back  of  the  astro. 

labe,  to  measure  heights,  breadths,  and  depths. 

See  Blount's  Glossographia,  p.  18 ;  Cotgnve, 

in  V.  Alidade. 
ALHOLDE.  "  Alholde,  or  Gobdyn"  is  mentiooed 

in  an  extract  from  the  Dialogue  of  Dives  aod 

Pauper,  in  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  L  3. 
AL.HOLLY.    Entirely. 

I  have  him  told  at  hoUy  mln  estat. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  ^671 

ALHONE.    Alone. 

Alhone  to  the  putte  be  hede.         Rdiq,  Antiq.  iL  27^ 
ALIANT.    AnaHen.    Rider, 
ALIBER.    Bacchus ;  liber  pater. 

Aliber,  the  god  of  wyne. 

And  Hercules  of  kynne  thyne. 

Kyng  Aluaunder,  2tt9. 

ALICANT.    A  Spanish  wine  made  at  Alicant, 
in  the  province  of  Valencia.    It  is  diflfereotly 
spelt  by  our  old  writers.  See  Tymon,  ed.  Dvce, 
p.  39 ;  Higins'  Junius,  p.  91. 
Whan  he  had  dronke  ataunte 
Both  of  Teynt  and  of  wyne  Alieaunt, 
Till  he  waa  drounke  as  any  awyne.  MS,  RokLC-M. 

ALIED.    Anointed. 

He  tok  that  blode  that  was  so  brght* 
And  aUed  that  gentil  knight. 

Amie  aud  AaiUean,  SXd, 

ALIEN.    To  alienate.    Naret. 
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AliBN-PRIORT.  A  priory  which  was  subordi- 
itate  to  a  Ibrdgn  monastery.  See  Britton's 
Arch.  Diet,  in  t.  Priory. 

A*LIFB.  As  my  life;  exoesaiyely.  See  Win- 
ter's Tale,  iv.  3 ;  Beanmont  and  Hetcher,  iv.  55, 
235,  509,  351. 

ALIPED.    Allowed.    Skimer, 

AUGHT.  (I)  Lighted;  pitched. 

Ofion  lir  Gy,  th«C  geotll  knight, 
Y-wIs  mi  love  is  aUe  oii; Al. 

Cy  of  Warwike,  p.  S70. 
(2)  To  Ught ;  to  kindle.    Surrey, 
ALINLAZ.    An  anlace. 

Or  tiiMaz,  and  god  long  knif. 

That  ftk  h«  lorcde  leme  or  lif  .  Havelok,  8664. 

ALIRY.  Across.  (^.-&)  MS.  RawL  Poet.  137, 
and  MS.  Douce  323,  read  aiery;  MS.  Douce 
104  has  olery  ;  and  MS.  RawL  Poet.  38  reads 
dyry. 

Somme  lelde  hir  leggn  alify. 
At  swlehe  loseb  Konneth, 
And  made  hlr  mone  to  Pien, 
And  pveidc  hym  of  grace. 

Pi0tt  Ploughman,  p.  124. 

ALISANDRE.  Alexandria.  Cf.  Ellis's  Met. 
Rom.  ii.  36. 

At  Mimndre  he  waa  whan  It  was  wonne. 

Chaucer,  0»nt,  r.51. 

ALISAUKDRE.    The  herb  alexander,  q.  v. 
With  oUammdn  thaie-to,  ache  ant  anyt. 

Wright  $  t4frie  Poetrp,  p.  SO. 

ALIjr.    Alighted ;  descended. 
And  deyde  two  handred  5er, 
And  two  and  thretty  rijt. 
After  that  oure  swete  Lord 

In  hb  moder  0/15'.  MS.  CoU.  Trin.  Oxon.  67* 

ALKAKENGY.  The  periscaria.  See  Prompt. 
Parr.  p.  10 ;  Higins's  Junius,  p.  125. 

ALKANET.  The  wild  huglos.  See  the  account 
of  it  in  Gerard's  Herball,  ed.  Johnson,  p.  799. 
It  is  also  mentioned  in  an  ancient  receipt  in 
the  Forme  of  Cory,  p.  29,  as  used  for  co- 
louring. 

ALKANl.    Tin.    HoweO, 

ALKE.    I]k;each. 

Now,  sirris,  for  your  curtesy. 

Take  thb  for  no  vilany. 
But  atk«  man  crye  jow  • .  •       The  Tent,  xtL 
ALKENAMYE.    Alchemy.    (A.^N.) 

Yet  ar  ther  fibicches  In  forcercs 

Of  fele  mennes  makyng, 

Experiments  of  aXkerwm^ 

The  peple  to  decey ve.    Piere  Plouf^man,  p.  186. 
ALKERE.    In  the  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  120,  is 
given  a  receipt  **  for  to  make  rys  alkere** 

ALKES.    Elks. 

At  for  the  plowhig  with  ures,  which  I  suppose  to  be 
unlikelie,  because  they  are  in  mine  opinion  untame- 
able,  and  tUkee,  a  tiling  comroonlte  used  in  the  east 
countries.  HarrUon*»  Dewr,  cf  England,  p.  226. 

VLEJN.    All  kinds. 

-Drsgouns  and  alkin  depenes. 

Fire.  hail,  snaweis.  MS.  Bodl.  485.  f.  92. 

For  to  destroy  flesly  delite. 

And  etOcina  lust  of  llchery. 

MS.  Hart.  4196,  f.  109. 

ALKITOTLE.    See  Aleaiote. 
ALKOXE.    Each  one. 


Then  Robyn  goes  to  Notyagham« 

Hymselfe  mornyng  allone. 
And  litulle  Jotine  to  mery  Schcrewoae, 
The  pathes  he  knew  atkono. 

MS.  Oifitob.  Ff.  ▼.  48.  f.  Its. 
ALKYMISTRE.    An  alchemist. 
And  whan  this  alkprnittre  saw  his  time, 
Rlseth  up,  sire  preest,  quod  he,  and  siondeth  by  me. 

Chavetr,  Cant,  T.  1G679 

ALL.  (1)  Although. 

jiU  tell  I  not  as  now  his  obterrances. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T,  SM6. 

(2)  Entirely*     Var,  dial    Spenser  has  it  in  the 

sense  of  exactly, 
(fi)  "  For  all,"  in  spite  of.     Var  diai.    « 111  do 

it  for  aU  you  say  to  the  contrary." 

(4)  "  All  that,"  until  that.  So  explained  by 
Weber,  in  gloss  to  Kyng  Alisaunder,  2145. 

(5)  "  For  good  and  all,"  entirely.    North. 

And  shipping  oars,  to  work  they  fall. 
Like  men  that  row'd  for  good  and  all, 

Cotton'e  9Verke^  ed.  1734,  p.  117. 

(6)  Each.    Prompt.  Parv. 
ALL-A-BITS.    All  in  pieces.    North. 
ALL-ABOUT.  <«  To  get  aU  about  in  one's  head," 

to  become  light-headed.  Herefordth.  We 
have  also  "  that's  aU  about  it,"  L  e.  that  is  the 
whole  of  the  matter. 

ALL-ABROAD.  Squeezed  quite  flat.    Somerset. 

ALL-A-HOH.    All  on  one  side.     Wilts. 

ALL*ALONG.     Constantly.     Var.  dial.     Also 
''  All  along  of,"  or  <<  All  along  on,"  entirely 
owing  to. 
ALL-AMANG.    Mingled,  as  when  two  flocks  of 

sheep  are  driven  together.     Wilts. 
ALL-AND-SOME.      Every   one;    everything; 
oltogether. 

Thereof  spekys  the  apostell  John, 
In  his  gospeU  aU  and  some, 

MS.  Athmole  61,  f.  83. 
We  are  betray d  and  y-nome  ! 
Horse  and  harness,  lords,  all  and  some/ 

Richard  Coer  de  Hon,  S384. 
Thi  kyugdam  us  come. 
This  is  the  secunde  poynte  al  and  ^aomn  i 

MS.  Douce  aiii,t.  33 

ALLANS.    Alone. 

Hys  men  have  the  wey  tane ; 
In  the  forest  Gye  ys  allane. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ii.  38,  f.  174. 

ALL<^ARMED.  An  epithet  applied  to  Cupid  in 
A  Mids.  Night's  Dream,  iL  2,  unnecessarily 
altered  to  alarmed  by  some  editors,  as  if  the 
expression  meant  armed  all  over,  whereas  it 
merely  enforces  the  word  armed.  The  ex- 
pression is  used  by  Greene,  and  is  found  earlier 
in  the  Morte  d' Arthur,  i.  215. 

ALL-AS-IS.  *'AUasi»  to  me  is  this,"  i.  e.  all 
I  have  to  say  about  it.    Herefordsh, 

ALL-A-TAUNT-O.  FuUy  rigged,  with  masts, 
yards,  &c.    A  sea  term. 

ALLAT.  According  to  Kersey,  to  aUay  a  phea- 
sant is  to  cut  or  carve  it  up  at  table.  The  sub- 
stantive as  a  hunting  term  vras  applied  to  the 
set  of  hounds  which  were  ahead  liter  the  beast 
was  dislodged. 

ALLAYMENT.    That  which  has  the  power  of 
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allAymg  or  abating  the  force  of  Mmetbing 
elae.    Shak, 

ALL-B'EASE.    Gently ;  quietly.    Uer^fordMh. 

ALL-BEDENE.  Forthwith.  Cf.  Minot's  Poems, 
p.  34 ;  Havelok,  730,  2841 ;  Coventry  Mys- 
teries, p.  4 ;   Gloss,  to  Ritson's  Met.  Rom. 

p.  360. 

Thane  thmy  layde  ml-bifdttu. 
Bathe  kynfe  and  qweae. 
The  doghtty  knyght  in  the  grene 
'^  Haie  vonnene  the  gree. 

Sir  Degrevantt,  MS.  UneaUt, 
Whan  thai  were  wawhen  al-bed»me. 
He  let  hym  downe  hem  hetwene. 

JUS,  Caniab,  Ff.  r.  4S,  f.  14. 

ALL.BE.THOUGH.    Albeit.    Skinner. 

ALLE.  Ale.  See  this  form  of  the  word  in 
Skelton's  Works,  i.  151 ;  The  Feest,  ▼.  It 
apparently  means  oid  in  the  Towneley  Myste- 
ries, p.  101. 

ALLECT.  To  allure;  to  brmg  together;  to 
ooUect.    (Lat.) 

1  heyng  by  your  noble  and  notable  qualitiet 
alleet0d  and  encouraged,  motte  hcrtely  require  your 
belpe,  and  humbly  deeyre  your  ayde. 

Hairs  l/nioff,  1548,  Hen.  IF.  f.  87. 

ALLECTIVE.  Attraction;  allurement.   Seethe 

Brit.  BibL  iv.  390. 

For  what  better  oUtcHtM  ooulde  Satan  devlae  to 

allure  and  bring  men  pleasantly  into  damnable  aervl- 

tttde.  Northbrook^t  Tnatiat,  1S77* 

ALLECTUARY.    An  electuary. 

AUetUtarp  arrectyd  to  redrea 

Theae  feverous  axya.     SkeUon't  Worka,  L  SS. 

ALLEFEYNTE.  Slothful;  inactlTe.  Prongfi.Parv. 

ALLEGATE.  (1)  To  allege.  See  Peele's  Worics, 

iii.  68 ;  Skelton's  Works,  i.  356. 
(2)  Always;  algate.    (^.-&) 

Ac,  oitegatet  the  kynget 

Loaen  ten  ageyns  on  In  werrynget. 

Kifftg  A.  iaaunder,  6Q04. 
ALLEGE.    To  quote ;  to  cite. 

And  for  he  wold  hit  longe  tale  abrege. 
He  wolde  non  auctorltee  aUegt. 

OtoMetr,  Cant.  T.  flSSS. 

ALLEGYAUNCE.    Citation ;  the  act  of  quoting. 
Translated  bv  aUegaeio^  in  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  9. 
ALLE-HALWEN.    AUhaUows. 

Here  fett  wol  be,  wlthoute  nay. 
After  AiU-halw9n  the  eyght  day. 

Qmat.  Iff  JfffMMry,  p.  M. 
ALLE-HOOL.  Entirely;  exactly.  See  Reliq. 
Antiq.  i.  151 ;  Sir  H.  Dryden's  Twici,  p.  38. 
AUe  answers  to  omnuio,  and  strictly  speaking, 
cannot  grammatically  be  used  in  composition. 
AUe  ff:   MS.  Lincoln  A.  L  17,  f.  24.     See 

ALLELUYA.    The  wood-sorreL     Gerard. 
ALLE-LYKELY.  In  like  manner.  Pran^i.Parv. 

ALLEMAIGNE.  A  kind  of  solemn  music,  more 
generally  spelt  Almam,  q.v.  It  ia  alto  the 
name  of  several  dances,  the  new  aUemaigne, 
the  old,  the  queen's  allemaigne,  all  of  which 
are  mentioned  in  MS.  Rawl.  Poet.  108,  and  the 
figures  given.    See  Brit.  Bibl.  iL  164,  610. 

ALLEMASH-DAY.  Grose  says,  i.  e.  Allumage- 
dav,  the  day  on  which  the  Canterbury  silk- 
weavers  begau  to  work  by  candle-light.   Kent, 


ALLExMAUNDIS.    Almondi. 

Therfore  Jacob  took  grete  jerdia  of  popden,iB4 
ot  mtUmanndit,  and  of  planea.  and  in  party  didc  awry 
the  rynde.  WiekHjre,  MS.  Bait.  2^. 

ALLEN.  Grass  land  recently  broken  up.  Suff^ 
Major  Moor  says,  **  unenclosed  land  that  his 
been  tilled  and  left  to  run  to  feed  for  sheep." 

ALLE-ONE.    Alone;  solitary. 

AiU-vnt  he  leved  that  drery  knyghte. 
And  lone  he  went  awaye. 

MS.  LlfMorn  A.  I.  17.  f.  IM, 

ALLER.  (1)  An  alder  tree.  A  common  form  of  the 

word,  still  used  in  the  western  counties.    See 

Florio,  in  v.  Abtof  Holinshed,  Hist.  Ireland, 

p.  178 ;  Gerud's  Herball,  ed.  Johnson,  p.  1469. 

(2)  Of  alL    It  is  the  gen.  pL 

Adam  wai  oure  oiler  fkder. 
And  Ere  was  of  hymeelre. 

Piera  PhughmuM,  p.  30. 
Than  thai  it  cloeed  and  g«n  hyng 
Thaire  el/er  tele*  thereby.      MS.  CaU.  Slmu  xviO.  6. 

ALLER-FLOAT.  A  species  of  trout,  usuillj 
large  and  well  grown,  finequenting  the  deep 
holes  of  retired  and  shady  brooks,  under  the 
roots  of  the  aller,  or  alder  tree.  Aorf  A.  It  ii 
also  called  the  aOer'trcui. 
ALLER.FURST.    ThefintofalL 

Tho,  mficT'/krat,  he  unduretode 
That  he  wai  ryght  kynglt  blod. 

K^ng  AliMunder,  ua 

ALLER-MOST.    Most  of  aU. 

To  wraihthe  the  Ood  and  |iaien  the  fend  hit 
serveth  nttarmoet.     Wrighe»  PU.  Song*,  p.  .138. 

ALLERNBATCH.    A  kind  of  botch  or  old  sore. 

Exmocr.    Apparently  connected  with  attert^  a 

Devonshire  word  for  an  acute  kind  of  boil  or 

carbuncle. 
ALLERONE.    Apparently  the  pinion  of  a  wing, 

in  the  following  passage.  Roquefort  has  o/erioii, 

a  bird  of  prey. 

Tak  pympemolle,  and  ttampe  It,  and  take  the 
JeuM  therof,  and  do  therto  the  greic  of  the  uUerme 
of  the  goee>weoge,  and  drope  it  in  thyne  cghnc 

MS.  Unadn.  Me*,  f.  20. 

ALLES.    Very;  altogether;  all;    even.     See 
Rob.  Glouc.  p.  17;  Ritson's  Ancient  Songs, 
p.  7 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  176. 
ALLESAD.    Lost.    (A.-S.) 

Bliek  him  wi5  milde  mod. 
That  for  ous  allMod  i«  bloH. 

MS.  Kgtrton  613.  f.  t. 

ALLE-SOLYNE-DAY.    All  Souls'  Day.     Sfe 
MS.  Harl.  2391,  quoted  in  Hampson's  Kalen- 
darium,  ii.  11. 
ALLETHER.     Gen.  pi.  of  aU. 

Than  doth  he  dye  for  oure  alUthar  good. 

CW.  M0tt.  p.  1^ 
ALLETHOW.    Although. 

Torrent  thether  toke  the  way, 
Wrrry  alltihow  he  were. 

Torrent  t^f  PortHgat,  p.  !*• 

ALLETOGEDE  RS.    Altogether. 

Into  the  water  he  caat  hi«  sheld, 
Croke  and  altetogedere  it  held. 

Torrent  v/Portufel,  p  Ht, 

ALLEVE.    Eleven. 

Ethulfe  in  that  like  manree, 
WowMd  at  Rome  eOeee  ;cre. 

MS.  Cantek.  ft.  v  a.  T  SB. 
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ALLETINTHE.    The  derenth. 

Tbc  9li»9*mlMe  wyntur  was  witturl> 
Ther  ftfUr,  ai  tclleth  ui  me  to  dy. 

Cmrtor  UniuU,  MS,  Colt.  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  IS. 

ALLE-WBLDAND.    Omnipotent. 

That  1  before  Gode  aUtwUand 
Wotm  1b  the  lOit  of  UryaBd. 

MS,  Bodl.  4f5,  r.  17. 

ilLLET.    The  conclosion  of  a  gune  at  football, 
when  the  ball  has  passed  the  bounds.  Yoritk. 
A  choice  taw,  made  of  alabaster,  is  so  called 
bf  boys.    See  the  Pickwick  Papers,  p.  358. 
ALLEYDB.    Alleged. 

With  alle  hire  herte  iche  him  preyde. 
And  many  another  caute  ailt^dt. 
That  ha  wkh  hire  at  horn  abide. 

GcMrer,  MS.  8be.  jinOq.  \M,  f.  lift. 

ALLE-5IF.    AlthoQgh.  SeeJOe^kooL 
V  wyl  make  )ow  no  veyn  carpyng, 
Ati9  54^  hit  myjtc  torn  men  lyke. 

MS,  Bodl.  48,  r.  47. 
ALL-POOLS-DAT.    The  first  of  April,  when  a 
custom  prevails  of  making  fools  of  people  by 
sending  them  on  ridiculons  errands,  &c.  whence 
the  aboTe  name.    See  further  in  Brand's  Pop. 
Antiq.  L  76.    The  custom  seems  to  have  been 
borrowed  by  us  from  the  French,  but  no  satis- 
ftctory  account  of  its  origin  has  yet  been  given. 
ALL-FOURS.    A  well-known  game  at  cards,  said 
by  Cotton,  in  the  Compleat  Gamester,  ed.  1709, 
p.  81,  to  be  "  very  much  played  in  Kent." 
ALL-GOOD.    The  herb  good  Henry.     Gerard. 
ALLHALLOWN-SUMMER.  Late  summer.  In 
1  Henry  lY.  L  2,  it  simply  appears  to  mean  an 
old  man  with  youthful  passions. 
ALLH  ALLOWS.  Satirically  written  by  Heywood 
as  a  sin^e  saint.    See  his  play  of  the  Foure  PP, 
1569,  and  the  following  passage : 
Here  is  another  rdyke,  eke  a  prccyout  one. 
Of  Jtt-hdow€*  the  bleisyd  Jaw-bone, 
Which  relyke,  without  any  fayle, 
Agayrnt  poyeon  chefely  dothe  prevayle. 

Pardntur  and  the  Frert,  153S. 

ALL-HEAL.    The  heri)  panax.    See  Gerard's 

llerball,  ed.  Johnson,  p.  1004 ;  Florio,  in  v. 

JckUea, 

AIJj-HID.    According  to  Nares,  the  game  of 

hide-and-seek.    It  is  supposed  to  be  aUuded 

to  in  Hamlet,  iv.  2.    See  Hide-For.     It  is 

mentioned  by  Dekker,  as  quoted  by  Steevens ; 

but  Cotgrave  apparently  makes  it  synonymous 

with  Hoodman-blind,  in  v.  OS^nemuMe/,  CUne- 

mueette.  Cotgrave  also  mentions  Harry-racket, 

which  is  the  game  of  hide-and-seek.     See 

HwdmamMhtd.  "A  sport  called  afl-Auf,  which 

is  a  meere  children's  pastime,"  is  mentioned 

in  A  Cmrtaine  Lecture,  12mo,  Lond.  1637, 

p.  206.  See  also  Hawkins'  Engl  Dram.  iiL  187; 

Apolk)  Shroving,  1627,  p.  84. 

ALL-HOLLAND'S-DAT.  The  Hampshire  name 

for  All  Saints'  Day,  when  plum-cakes  are  made 

snd  called  All  Holland  cakes.    Middleton  uses 

the  word  twice  in  this  form.    See  his  Works, 

il  283,  V.  282. 

AILHOOYE.    Ground  hy.    Mhuktu, 
ALLIIOSE.    The  herb  horsehoofl    See  Florio, 
io  V.  S^f iltflu 


ALL-I-BITS.  All  in  pieces.  NortK 
ALLICHOLLY.  Melancholy.  Shakespeare  uses 
this  word,  put  into  the  mouths  of  illiterate 
persons,  in  Two  Gent,  of  Verona,  iv.  2,  and 
Meny  Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  4.  See  Collier's 
Shakespeare,  L  148,  197,  where  the  word  is 
spelt  two  different  ways. 
ALLICIATE.    To  attract.    {Lat.) 

Yea»  the  very  rage  of  humilitle,  though  it  be 
mo«t  violent  and  dangcroue,  yet  It  it  aooner  alltciated 
by  ccicmony  than  eompelled  by  vertue  of  office. 

Br«,  Bibt,  ii.  188. 

ALLIBNT.    An  alley ;  a  passage  in  a  building. 

See  Britton's  Arch.  Diet  in  v.  Alley, 
ALLIGANT.    A  Spanish  vrine.    See  AUeant. 
In  dieadful  darkenetie  AlUgmni  liee  drown'd. 
Which  marryed  men  Invoke  ftnr  procreation. 

PaoqmWo  PalinodUt,  1034. 

ALLIGARTA.  The  vlligator.    Ben  Jonson  uses 

this  form  of  the  word  in  his  Bartholomew 

Fair,  iL  1. 
ALL-IN-A-CHARM.    Talking  aloud.     WUie. 
ALL-IN-ALL.  Everything.  Shakespeare  has  the 

phrase  in  a  well-known  passage,  Hamlet,  t  2, 

and  several  other  places. 

In  London  the  Ibuye*  her  head,  her  face,  her 
fashkm.     O  London,  thou  art  her  Paradise,  her 
heaven,  hereg-in-etf/  TVIreon  PaUMmg,  1616,  |i.(JO. 
Thou'rt  aU  in  all,  and  all  In  ev'ry  part. 

CMmp't  Divtae  Glimptet,  p.  75. 

The  phrase  affni  off  toi'M,  meant  very  intimate 
or  familiar  with.    See  Howell's  Lexicon,  in  v. 
ALL-IN-A-MUGGLE.   AllinaHtter.     IVUie. 
ALLINE.    Anally. 

Wi«dom  It  immortality's  attimt. 
And  Immortality  is  wiidom'i  gatai. 

MiddlttaH*»  Warko,  v.  994. 

ALLINGE.  Totally;  altogether.  (^.-&)  CflConst. 
of  Masonry,p.37 ;  Ritson's  Ancient  Songs,  p.  7 ; 
Rob.  Glouc.  p. 48 ;  Maundevile'sTravels,  p.  189. 
For  hire  faired  and  hire  chere. 
Ich  hire  bougie  aUinge  wo  dere. 

Fhr,  and  Blanch.  674 
Ich  bote  that  thou  me  telle, 
Nouthe  thou  art  allinguot  here. 

MS.  Laud.  108,  f.  1S7 

ALL-IN-ONE.    At  the  same  time. 

But  all  in  ono  to  every  wight. 
There  was  wne  conning  with  estate. 

Chauetr^»  Draame,  670. 
ALL-IN-THE-WELL.  A  juvenile  game  in 
Newcastle  and  the  neighbourhood.  A  circle  ia 
made  about  eight  inches  in  diameter,  termed 
the  well,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  placed  a 
wooden  peg,  four  inches  long,  vnth  a  button 
balanced  on  the  top.  Those  desirous  of  playing 
give  buttons,  marbles,  or  anything  else,  accord- 
ing to  agreement,  for  the  privilege  of  throwing 
a  short  stick,  with  which  they  are  furnished, 
at  the  peg.  Should  the  button  fly  out  of  the 
ring,  the  player  is  entitled  to  donUe  the  stipu- 
lated value  of  what  he  gives  for  the  stick.  The 
game  is  also  practised  at  the  Newcastle  races, 
and  other  places  of  amusement  in  the  north, 
with  three  pegs,  which  are  put  into  three  cir- 
cular holes,  made  in  the  ground,  about  two  feet 
apart,  and  forming  a  triangle.  In  this  case 
each  hole  contaiiia  a  peg,  about  nine  indiea 
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ALMYFLUENT.    Beneficent. 

And  we  your  Mid  huinblle  lervonts  thai  evennore 
pray  to  the  olmK/tuent  God  for  your  protperus  estate; 

DavUs't  York  Stecords,  p.  90. 

ALMYS.DYSSHE.  The  dish  in  the  old  baro- 
nial  hall,  in  which  was  put  the  bread  set  aside 
for  the  poor. 

And  hie  afnvf»-dtf»Mht,  u  I  50U  tey. 
To  the  porest  man  that  he  can  fynde. 
Other  ellye  I  wot  he  it  unkynde. 

Bok9  of  Cwtatjf9,  p.  SO. 

ALMY3HT.    AU-powerful. 

Pray  we  now  to  God  alm/f^ht. 

And  to  hyi  moder  Mary  bry3ht> 

That  we  roowe  keepe  these  artycnlui  here. 

CotuL  u/Mammrw,  p.  91. 

AJiNATH.    The  first  star  in  the  horns  of  Aries, 
whence  the  first  mansion  of  the  moon  takes 
its  name. 
And  by  hU  el^hte  eperet  in  hie  werking. 
He  knew  ful  wel  how  fer  Mnath  was  thOTe 
Fro  the  hed  of  thiike  fix  Aries  above. 
That  in  the  ninthe  spere  considered  Is. 

OMuetr,  Cani.  T.  11998. 

ALNER.  A  purse,  or  bag  to  hold  money.  {A.'NJ) 

I  wyll  the  yeTe  an  o/ner, 
I'Oiad  of  lylk  and  of  gold  cler, 

Wyth  Atyre  ymag es  thre.  lAUnMt  319* 

He  lokede  yn  hys  o/tier. 
That  fond  hym  spendyng  all  plcner. 

Whan  that  he  hadde  nede. 
And  ther  nas  noon,  for  soth  to  say.      IMd.  739. 

ALNEWAY.    Always.    See  the  extracte  from 

the  Ayenbite  of  Inwit,  in  Boucher. 
ALNIL.    And  only. 

Sertis,  sire,  not  Ic  nojt ; 
Ic  cte  ssge  tUnil  gras. 
More  harm  ue  did  ic  nojt. 

WrighV*  Pol.  Songt,  p.  901. 

ALOD.    Allowed. 

Therfor  I  drede  lest  God  on  us  will  take  Tei^)ance, 
For  syn  is  now  alod  without  any  repentance. 

JbwmoUjf  Mtfttorioot  p.  91. 

ALOES.  An  olio,  or  savoury  dish,  composed  of 
meat,  herbs,  eggs,  and  other  ingredients, 
something  similar  to  the  modem  dish  of  olives. 
The  receipt  for  aloes  is  given  in  the  Good 
Housewife's  Jewel,  1596.  See  also  Cooper's 
Elyot,  in  v.  Tueetwn. 
ALOFEDE.    Praised.    (A.^S.) 

Now   they  spede  at  the  spurrcs,   wlthowttyne 

speche  more. 
To  the  roaiche  of  Mcyvs*  thels  manliche  knyghtes. 
That  es  Lorrayne  olofBdo,  as  Londone  es  here. 

Morto  AHhuro,  MS.  lAneoln,  f.  79. 

ALOFT.    **  To  come  aloft/'  L  e.  to  vault  or  play 
the  tricks  of  a  tumbler. 
Do  you  grumble  ?  you  were  erer 
A  brainle«s  au ;  but  if  this  hold,  I'll  teach  you 
To  come  al<^ft,  and  do  tricks  like  an  ape. 
MtuAngei*9  Bondman,  1684,  liL  S. 

A-LOFTE.    On  high.    {A.^S.) 

Lere  thow  nevere  that  yon  light 

Hem  a'lofte  brynge, 

Ne  hare  hem  out  of  helle. 

Plert  PloHghman,  p.  378. 
ILOGE.    To  lodge ;  to  pitch.    (^.-5.) 
On  that  ich  fair  roume 
To  tttoge  her  paviloun. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  996. 


A-LOGGIT.    Lodged.   (J^S,) 

I  am  a-toggU,  thought  he.  best,  howsocvirttfMn. 

Chameer,  td,  Vrrp,  j.  X7 

A-LOGH.    Below.    (^..&) 
Lewed  men  many  tymes 
Maistres  thei  apposcn. 
Why  Adam  ne  hiled  noght  first 
His  mouth  that  eet  the  appul. 
Rather  than  his  likame  fr./i^. 

Ptort  Ptong*iea,  p.ttt. 

ALOMBA    Tin.    HoufeiL 

ALONDE.    On  land. 

For  the  kende  that  be  was  beat, 

jUondo  men  he  gnou  j.  MS.  CoU,  THr.  Qnb.  57. 

ALONG.  (1)  Slanting.     Oxon, 

(2)  Used  in  somewhat  the  same  sense  si  **  all 
along  of,"  i  e.  entirely  owing  to,  a  proTiodal 
phrase. 

1  can  not  tell  wheron  It  was  mUmg, 
But  wel  I  wot  gret  strif  is  us  among. 

GtaMcw.  Gsirt.  r.  VM 

(3)  Long. 

Here  I  salle  the  gyve  alle  myn  heritage. 
And  als  aUmg  as  I  ly  ve  to  be  in  thla  ostage. 

Peier  iMmgtoft,  p.  195. 

(4)  The  phrases  %ip  along  and  down  along  soswer 
sometimes  to  igt  the  ttreei  and  dow  tie 
ttreet.  The  sailors  use  them  for  up  or  dowa 
the  channeL  Sometimes  we  hear  ioffoabmg, 
the  words  wUh  me  being  understood. 

ALONGE.    To  long  for.     Cf.  Richard  Goer  de 
Lion,  3049,  3060  ^  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  52& 
Alle  thou)  my  wit  be  not  stroBge, 
It  is  noujt  on  my  wille  alomge. 
For  that  Is  besy  nyjte  and  day 
To  leme  alle  that  he  lemc  may. 

Gocoer,  MS,  Ac.  Atttlq.  IM,  f.  1® 
This  worthy  Jason  sorealoMgerA 
To  se  the  strannge  regionls.  IbU.  f .  \Q.  I 

He  goth  into  the  boure  aad  wepeth  for  blMs;| 
Sore  be  Is  alonged  his  brethren  to  kinc. 

MS.  Bodl.9Si,(.ij 

ALONGST.   Along ;  lengthwise.  Somenet. 
early   instances  in  Holinshed,    Hist  E 
pp.  24,  146;  Dekker's  Knighfs  Conj 
1607,  repr.  p.  46. 
ALOORKE.    Awry ;  out  of  order.    (/dL) 
His  heed  In  shappe  as  by  natures  workc. 
Not  one  halre  amisse,  or  lyeth  aloerte. 
MS.  Lanod.  208,  (fwoCed  fa 

A-LORE.    Concealed. 

Whereof  his  sdume  mn.  the  more* 
Whldie  ottjte  for  to  ben  e  lure. 

Ooufor,  MS,  ate.  AnHq.  Z74,  f.  t 

A-LORYNG.    A  parapet  wall      See 
Architectural  Nomenclature,  p.    33.    It 
merely  another  form  of  alure,  q.  y. 

ALOSED.     Praised;    commended.     CL 
Glouc.  p.  450 ;  Rom.  of  the  Rose,  2354.  (J. 
Ones  thoa  ichalt  Justl  with  me. 
As  knight  that  wele  aUmed  Is. 

Op  of  WmntXkt,  p. 
So  that  he  blgon  at  Ozenford  of  divinite : 
So  noble  oloeed  ther  nas  noo  in  all  the  ttBi»crMte« 

Jir&ilitewf««3,f. 

ALOSSTNGE.    Loosing;   making  loose. 

the  early  edition  of  Luke,  c  19,  quoted 

Richardson,  in  v.  Aloring, 
ALOST.    Lost.    SomeraeL 
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AI.OUGH.    Below.    SttAhgh. 

And  «IIIc»t  of  briddet  and  of  Iwestei, 

And  of  hir  bcedyog,  to  knowe 

Why  tome  be  alomgh  and  lome  aloft, 

Thi  likyne  It  weie.      Pivra  Phtughman,  p.  841 . 

ALOUR.    An  alure,  q.  ▼. 

AllMUDdcr  rometb  In  hit  toun. 
For  to  wbara  bb  maaona. 
Tbe  touria  to  take,  and  the  torellfa, 
Vawtaa,  ahurit,  and  the  cornerU. 

K^ng  Alisaundir,  7S10. 
Into  her  dt^  thai  ben  y-gon, 
Toffldcr  thu  asembled  hem  Ichon, 
And  at  the  mUmn  thai  defended  hem* 
And  abiden  bauile  of  her  fomcn. 

0^  «/  WwrwOct,  p.  Sfi. 

ALOUTE.  Tobow.    {A.-S.)    Cf.  Picn  Plough- 
man, p.  495 ;  Lybeans  DiBConns,  12&4. 
And  Khewede  hem  tbe  falie  ymagci. 
And  bete  hem  eletiie  ther*to. 

MS.  Cett,  THr.  Qien.  57« 
Thif  pet  ymage  nerer  hk  heed  endyne. 
But  he  ahut  upon  the  aame  nyjte. 

L^dgait,  MS.  See.  Anttq.  184,  f.  1ft. 
Alle  they  achallc  eleurfe  to  thee, 
Yf  thou  wylt  •lowie  to  roe. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  IL  98,  f.  Sa 

ALOW.    Halloo. 

PiUfcock  aat  on  pDlkodi  htll ; 
Mow,  cUw,  loo»  loo ! 

King -hear,  cd.  IflBS,  p.  S97* 

ALOWE.  (1)  Low  down.   (^.-&)   Cf.  Court  of 
ioTC,  1201 ;  Tusser'8  Works,  p.  101 ;  Dial 

Great,  Moral,  p.  2. 

Do  ve,  aayden  he. 
Nail  we  him  opon  a  tre 


Ac  arst  we  sullen  Klnln  him 

Ay  rowe.         AeUf.  Antiq,  L  101. 

(2)  To  humble.  WyatL 

(3)  To  pndae ;  to  approve.  (jt.-N.) 

Cunyd  be  he  that  thy  werk  ahwel 

JUehard  Cmt  da  Hon,  406B. 

AiOYNB.    Todday.    (J.-N,) 

That  and  more  he  dyd  ahifna,  I 

And  ledde  bem  ynto  Babyloyne. 

JfS:  BodL  415. 

ALOTSE.    Alas !    So  explained  by  the  editors. 
A  kind  of  predous  stone  so  called  is  mentioned 
in  the  Book  of  St.  Albans,  sig.  F.  L 
AUtfta,  olegne,  how  pretie  it  ia  I 

Dofnan  and  PitMaa,  U7l. 

ALPE.    AbuU-findi.    East.  Ray  says  it  was  in 
general  use  in  his  time.     It  is  glossed  by 
fictdmla  in  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  10. 
There  was  many  a  blrde  singing, 
Thoronghoat  tbe  yerde  dl  thrlnging  t 
In  many  plads  nightingales. 
And  aipaa,  and  findies,  and  wode-wdes. 

Aom.  q^  tKa  Itua,  6B6. 

ALPES-BON.   Ivory. 

Tbd  made  hlr  body  bio  and  blac, 
TlMt  rr  was  wUteso  djwf-tefi. 

Leg.  Cathalm  p.  IBS. 
ALPI.    Sin^e.    {J.-S.) 

A,  quod  tbe  vos,  ich  wllle  tbe  telle. 
On  alpi  word  Ich  lie  nelle. 

RtUq.  Antiq.  U.  S75. 

ALPICKE.    Apparently  a  kind  of  earth.     See 
CoCgrsTe,  in  v.  Cherete. 


ALPURTH.    A  halfpenny.worth.    See  Mooif  t. 
Angl.  i.  198.  We  still  say  hapurth  in  common 
parlance. 
ALRE-BEST.    The  best  of  all.    Cf.  Wright's 
Lyric  Poetry,  p.  104.    (^.-5.) 
For  when  je  weneth  alnbatt 
For  te  hare  ro  ant  rest.        Raliq,  Antiq,  U  116. 
ALRE-MOST.    Most  of  all.    (^.-5.) 
The  flour  of  ebyvalarie  now  luve  y  lost. 
In  wham  y  trust  to  airamatt, 

MS.  AOtmelaSa,  f.3]. 

ALRE-WORST.    The  worst  of  alL     (A.'S.) 
Mon,  than  havest  wicked  fon, 
Tbe  alra-wcrrt  » that  on. 

WHghfs  Ufrie  Poatrg,  p.  104. 

ALRICHE.  An  andent  name  for  a  dog.  It  oc- 
curs in  MS.  Bib.  Reg.  7  E.  iv.  f.  163. 
ALS.    Also ;  as ;  likewise ;  in  like  manner.   The 
Dorset  dialect  has  oTf,  a  contracted  form  of 
aUthiM.  {A.'S.) 

He  made  calle  It  one  the  mome. 
Ma  bis  fadir  highte  byfome. 

Pereavait  Lincoln  MS,  f.  102. 

ALSAME.  Apparently  the  name  of  a  place. 
The  Cambridge  MS.  reads  "  Eylyssham." 

With  towels  of  Alaama, 
Wbytte  ds  the  see  fame. 
And  sanappis  of  the  samet 
Served  thay  ware. 

Sir  Degraaanta,  MS.  Unealn. 

ALS ATIA.  A  jocular  name  for  the  Whitefriars, 
which  was  formerly  an  asylum  or  sanctuary  for 
insolvent  debtors,  and  persons  who  had  of- 
fended against  the  laws.  Shadwell's  comedy 
of  the  Squire  of  Alsatia  alludes  to  this  place ; 
and  Scott  has  rendered  it  familiar  to  all  readers 
by  his  Fortunes  of  NigeL 

ALSAUME.    Altogether. 

He  cursed  hem  there  ahauma. 
As  they  karoled  on  here  gaume. 

MS,  HarL  1701,  f.  00. 

ALSE.  (1)  Alice.  In  the  andent  parish  re- 
gister of  Noke,  CO.  Oxon.4s  the  following  entry: 
*'  AUe  Merten  was  buried  the  25.  dsye  of 
June,  1586." 

(2)  Also.  {A.'S.) 

The  fbwrthe  po3rnt  techy th  us  alae. 
That  no  mon  to  hys  craft  be  falae. 

OmwI*  </  Ifaaofity*  p.  S3L 

(3)  As.  {A.-S.) 

Fore  okt  moa4  as  ;e  may  myn. 

Attdela^a  Poama,  p.  74. 

ALSENE.  An  awL  It  is  found  in  MS.  Arundd. 
220,  quoted  in  Prompt  Parv.  p.  138.  Eitin  is 
still  used  in  the  North  of  England  in  the  sama 
sense.  Mr.  Way  derives  it  from  French  aUnt, 
but  perhaps  more  probably  Tent,  aeltene,  su- 
bula.  See  Brockett,  in  v.  Elrin.  Jamiesoa 
gives  aUstm  as  still  in  use  in  the  same  sense. 

ALSO.  (1)  Als  ;  as.  It  occurs  occasionally  in 
later  writers,  as  in  the  Tridl  of  Wits,  1604, 
p.  308. 

Kyrtyls  they  had  oon  of  syUce, 
Aito  whyte  aa  any  mylke. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  Ut 

(2)    An  save ;  all  but.    Midland  C. 

ALSOME.    Wholesome. 

ITak  a  haltpeny  worthe  of  schepe  talghc  moltcrc. 
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Mid  ane  the  erommet  of  a  lialpeny  lafe  of  oJlMine  brede 
of  wbete,  and  a  potelle  of  aide  Ac,  and  bolle  a)le  sa- 
mene.  MS,  Uneoln,  Med,  f.  313. 

ALSONE.  As  soon ;  immediately.  Cf.  Kyng 
AllBaunder,  5024 ;  Sevyn  Sages,  2847. 

And  Pautamy  pursued  after  hyme,  and  overhied 
hym,  and  ttrake  hym  thurghe  with  a  ipere*  and  jltt 
ife^alle  he  were  grevoaely  wonded,  he  dyde  nc3te 
oliMie,  hoc  he  laye  halfe  dede  hi  the  waye. 

AlUandtr,  MS,  Uneoln  t,  3. 

ALSQUA.    AUo.    (if.-5.) 

The  eigne  of  pet  alaqua  to  bring 
Bitwix  William  and  the  tother  king. 

Jf&  Airybx  14. 

ALSTITE.    Quickly. 

Unto  the  porter  speke  he  thoe, 
Sayd,  To  thl  lord  myn  erade  thou  gOi 
Hasteli  and  aUtUe, 

Aoftjon'e  Jtemancee,  p.  fiO. 
ALSTONDE.     To  withstand.    Rob,  Gloue.    Is 
this  a  misprint  for  at-ttonda  T 

ALSUITHE.    As  soon  as ;  as  quickly  as. 
For  aXiuithe  aU  he  wai  made 
He  fell ;  was  thar  na  langer  bade. 

MS,  Cott,  Vtptu,  K,  lii.  f .  4. 
ALSWA.    Also.     {A,'S,) 

AUwa  this  buke  lercs  to  kepe  the  ten  comsnd' 
menteSf  and  to  wirke  noght  for  erthely  thyng. 

MS,  CoU,  Bton.  10,  f.  I. 
And*  sir,  I  drede  me  ylt  almm. 
That  he  sold  have  the  empire  the  fra. 

Bewim  Sagn,  3045. 
Oure  lantamce  take  with  us  ateotqr. 
And  loke  that  thay  be  light. 

Towneley  Hjref.  p.  186. 
ALTEMETRYE.    Trigonometry. 
The  bookis  of  alt€metry€t 
Planemetrye  and  eek  alio. 

CoiMT,  MS,  Soc,  Antiq.  134,  f.  900. 

ALTERAGE.  One  of  the  amends  for  offences 
short  of  murder.  Heame,  in  gloss,  to  Peter 
Langtoft,  explains  it,  '*  the  profits  which  ac- 
crue and  are  due  to  the  priest  hy  reason  of  the 
altar." 

Item,  the  beginneng  and  thendeng  of  the  deeaie  of 
this  lande  growethe  by  the  immoderate  ukeng  of 
coyne  and  lyverey,  withouf;htorder,after  mennes  awne 
eensuall  appetites,  cuddees,  gartie,  takeng  of  caanea 
for  felonies,  murdours,  and  all  other  offences,  alter- 
ogee,  biengls,  saultes,  slauntiaghes,  and  other  like 
abuslons  and  oppressions.  State  Papere,  ii.  163. 

ALTERATE.  Altered;  changed.  Palsgrave  has 
it  as  a  verh,  to  alter. 

Undir  smiling  the  was  dissimulate. 
Provocative  with  bllnkls  amorous. 
And  sodainly  chaungid  and  alterate. 

Teet.  «/  CreeeUe,  927. 
And  thereby  also  the  mater  ys  alterate. 
Both  inward  and  outward  substancyally. 

Aehmol^e  Theat.  Chem.  Brit.  p.  163. 

ALTERCAND.    Contending. 

The  parlies  wer  so  felle  altereand  on  ilk  side, 
•    That  non  the  soth  couth  telle,  whedir  pes  or  werre 
■uld  tide.  Peter  Langtofl,  p.  314. 

ALTERN.    Alternately.     Milton, 

ALTHAM.  In  the  Fratemitve  of  Vacahondes, 
1575,  the  wife  of  a  "  curtail"  is  said  to  be 
called  his  altham.  See  the  reprint  of  that 
itce  tracti  p.  4. 


ALTHERrBEST.    The  best  of  aH    Cf.  Kfor 
Alisaunder,  4878 ;  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  161.' 
When  y  shal  slepe,  y  have  good  rest) 
Somtyme  y  had  not  atther-beet. 

ReUf.  Antiq. lHn^ 
The  bame  alther-beete  of  body  sdw  bere. 

MS.  UmeolH  A.  L  17,  f,  sa. 
Repe  I  no  more  for  al  my  serrioe. 
But  love  me,  man.  altherb*vt, 

MS,  QUI.  CaU  Camittk.  t,  IS 

ALTHER.FAIREST.  The  fairest  of  alL  See 
Rom.  of  the  Rose,  625 ;  Hartshome's  Met. 
Tales,  p.  82. 

ALTHER.FEBLEST.    The  most  feeble  of  lU. 
Now  es  to  akher-febieet  to  se, 
Tharfor  mans  lyve  schort  byhores  ho. 

MS.  CaU.  Aon.  XT'til  6L 

ALTHER-FIRSTE.  First  of  alL  aLeBoue 
Florence  of  Rome,  292 ;  Hartshome's  Met 
Tales,  p.  85. 

Alther-firete,  whanne  he  dide  blade 
Upon  the  day  of  Circumcitioua. 

L^dgate,  MS.  Sue,  Antiq,  1i4.  f.  ^. 
Before  matyns  salle  thou  thynke  of  the  svne 
byrthe  of  Jhesu  Cryste  alther-fyrete,  and  ty  tbpx 
iftyrwarde  of  his  Paisione. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  1. 17,  f.  U 

ALTHER-FORMEST.  The  first  of  all 
For  there  thai  make  semblant  faireit, 
Thai  wil  bigile  ye  aither-formeat, 

^  Sevjfn  Saga,  S7£ 

ALTHER.FOULLESTE.    The  foulest  of  alL 
That  schamefuUe  thynge  es  for  to  layr, 
And  fonlle  to  here,  als  sayse  the  buke. 
And  oltheT'/buUeate  one  to  luke. 

Hampole,  MS.  Uneolii,  f.  ?^. 

ALTHER-GRATTEST.  Greatest  of  alL  This 
compound  occurs  in  an  imperfect  line  in  Stt 
Gawayne,  p.  54. 

ALTHER.HEGHEST.    The  highest  of  alL 
I  sal  syng  til  the  name  of  the  Lorde  alther-hegkftt. 

MS,  CoU,  Eton.  10,  r  11 
Whenne  hir  frendes  gan  hir  ee 
Upon  the  alther^e^eet  degri, 
Thci  wondride  how  she  thidcr  wan. 
Cureor  Mundi,  MS,  CoU,  THn.  Omtab.  f.GEL 
This  es  the  name  that  es  abowne  alle  luma. 
name  althir-hegeete,  wlthowttene  whiike  na  msa 
hopes  hele.  MS.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17.  (■  IS. 

ALTHER-LASTB.    Last  of  all. 

And  alther-laete,  with  Aille  gret  cruelte. 
For  us  he  suflTreth  cireumebioun. 

l^dgate,  MS.  See.  Antlq.  134.  L  A 
Hur  own  lorde,  alther-laete. 
The  venom  out  of  hys  hedd  braste. 

Le  Bone  Florence  efRomc^  SIU. 

ALTHER-LEEST.    Least  of  alL 
Hir  Uf  in  langure  lastyng  lay, 
Oladshipe  had  she  atther-leeet. 
CuTMor  Mundi,  MS.  Coll.  Trin,  CantiA.  f.  A. 
That  of  the  alther-leete  wounde 
Were  a  stede  brouht  to  grunde.       Havehk,  iSC& 

ALTHER-MIGHTIEST.    Set  Jlther^unsai, 
ALTHER-MOST.     Most  of  all.    SeetheSerya 
Sages,  3560. 

The  mare  vanlt4  It  es  and  tdthernuute  agayn  naoi 
deed,  when  lufe  it  perfitesU   MS.  Coll.  Eton.  10.  f. L 
He  dud  hym  ynto  the  hethcn  ooste, 
Thertf  the  prcea  was  aUher-maaet. 

MS.  Chine**  FH  Ii.  «k  C9S. 
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TiM  flrtte  poTDte  of  alls  thro 
Wm  this,  what  thynge  In  hit  degre 
Of  «llc  this  world  hath  nede  Ictte, 
And  5U  men  helpe  It  clther-mette. 

Gower,  US,  Soe,  Antiq.  134,  f.  U. 
And  to  hem  ipeke  I  aUhtr-utooatt 
That  Icdeth  her  lyrf  in  pride  and  boost. 

OirMT  MunOi,  MS.  CotL  THn,  Cantab,  f.  9. 

And  jit  mare  fole  es  he.  for  he  wynnee  hym  na 

mide  In  the  tyme,  and  althtrmattt  fole  he  n,  for 

he  wynnn  hym  payne.     MS,  lAneoln  A.  i.  17>  f.  MS. 

U.THBIUNEXT.    Next  of  aU.    Cf.  Lydgate's 
Minor  Poems,  p.  20;  Le  Bone  Florence  of 
Borne,  1963. 
Or  thott  art  yn  state  of  prest. 
Or  yn  two  ordryt  a^er-nett. 

MS,  HarL  1701,  f.  IS. 
Sithen  ahhemtst  honde, 
Hdie  bctstit  thai  shut  undintonde. 

Cttrtor  jrwfitfl,  MS*  CoU,  Trin.  Cantab,  t.  11. 
Altir  SampeoD  aUhemuti, 
Wat  domes-man  Hdy  the  pieeat.  IMd.  f.  40. 

ALTUER-TREWIST.    The  truest  of  all. 
That  «a*«r>empM  man  y-bore 
To  dMte  amonge  a  fhootande  score. 

Cower,  MS,  Soe,  Antiq.  134,  f.  64. 

ALTHBR-WERST.    The  worst  of  all. 

Altkor-wont  then  ahal  hem  be. 
That  for  mede  come  to  dygnyte. 

MS,  Harl,  1/01,  f.  73. 
And  thus  a  mannlt  ye  firste 
Hlmselfe  greveth  allkor-wtrtte. 

Gowor,  MS.  Soe.  Antig,  134,  f.  40. 
ALTHBR-WISEST.    The  wisest  of  all. 

Godd  that  cs  withowttyne  begynnynge,  and  es  with- 
owttene  ehanogryng,  and  duellyt  withowttyne 
eadynge,  for  he  es  althtr-myghtyeste  and  althir' 
wpntu,  and  alswa  althire-bcste. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  1.  17.  f.  Mi. 

ALTHER-^ONGEST.    The  youngest  of  all. 
Samuel  seide,  air  Jeaac,  say 
HVhare  it  thin  aUher-^ongeot  ton. 
Qtroer  Mvndi,  MS.  CoU.  Trin,  Cantab,  t.  46. 

ALTIFICATION.    An  alchemical  term.     See 

Aibmole's  Theat.  Chem.  Brit.  p.  97. 
ALTITONANT.      Thundering  from  on  high. 
Middleton  applies  the  term  to  Jupiter.    See 
his  Works,  y.  175 ;  Minsheu,  in  t. 
ALTRICATE.    To  contend.    (Lat) 

Bbhops  with  bithcps,  and  the  vulgar  train 
Do  with  the  Tulgar  aUrieato  tot  gain. 

BUUngat^t  Braehp-Mart^rologia,  1657,  p.  41. 

AliUDELS.  Subliming-pots  without  bottoms, 
fitted  into  each  other,  without  luting.  An 
alchemical  term. 

Look  well  to  the  register. 

And  let  your  heat  ttill  lessen  by  degrees. 

To  ihe  aludoU.  The  AkhemM,  U.  1. 

ALUFFE.    Aloof;   more  nearly  to  the  wind. 
I    This  word  is  of  high  antiquity,  being  noticed 

by  Matthew  Paris. 
I       Alt^  at  helm  there,  ware  no  more,  beware  I 

Toploi^*  Praise  0/  Hempteed,  p.  IS. 

ALUMERE.    Bright  one?    (^.-N.) 
Nobt  may  be  feled  lykerutere. 
Then  thou  to  tuete  alumere. 

Wrighft  L^rU  Poetrp,  p.  68. 

ILUBE.    A  land  of  gutter  or  channel  behind 
I   the  battlementa,  whidi  served  to  carry  off  the 
aiB^watcr,  as  ivpeua  from  the  Prompt  Parr. 


p.  10.  It  is  certainly  sometimes  used  for  an 
alley,  or  passage  from  one  part  of  a  building 
to  another.  See  Ducange,  in  v.  Alhriym^  and 
a  quotation  from  Heame  in  Warton's  Hist. 
Bng^  Poet  iL  300 ;  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  192.  The 
parapet-wall  itself  is  eyen  more  generally  meant 
by  the  term.  See  the  examples  under  Akur, 
ALUTATION.  Tanning  of  leather.  Mmtheu. 
ALUTE.    Bowed.    (^.-5.) 

That  child  that  was  so  Wilde  and  wlong. 

To  me  alute  lowe.  BoUq.  Antlq.  i.  101. 

ALVE.    Half. 

Thyt  aha  men  je  tsolle  wynne  wel  lyjtloker  and 
▼or  nojt.  Rob.  Ctoue.  p.  814. 

ALVERED.    Alfred.     See  the  name  as  spelt 

in  the  Herald's  College  MS.  of  Robert  of 

Gloucester,  Heame's  text  (p.  326)  reading 

Aldred. 

ALVISCH.    Elfish;  having  supernatural  power. 

Hadet  wyth  aa  alvU^  mon,  for  angardcs  pryde. 

Siifr  Gatoayne,  p.  27. 

ALWAY.    Always. 

Daughter,  make  mery  whiles  thou  may. 
For  thia  world  wyll  not  laat  alway. 

Jeotso/the  WjfddtAa  Edifth,  IS70. 

ALWAYS.     However;  nevertheless.    North.' 
ALWELDAND.     All-ruling.      Cf.  Hardyng* s 
Chronicle,  f.  162 ;  Minot's  Poems,  p.  27,{J,'S) 
I  prai  to  grete  God  alwtldand. 
That  thai  have  noght  the  hegher  hand. 

Ywaine  and  Gawin,  2190 
Befyse  beta5t  hym  God  aUeweldyng, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft,  U.  38,  £.  125. 
Cure  Lord  God  aUweUtfngt, 
Him  liked  wel  her  offrynge. 

Jlf&  CoU.  TTrin.  Cantab,  R.  iil.  8,  f.    3. 

ALWES.    Hallows ;  saints. 
And  than  be-kenned  he  the  kouherde  Critt  and  to  hal 
ahooe.  WUL  and  tha  Werwolf  ^  p.  14. 

ALY.    Go.    {Fr,) 

Allf/  he  taide,  a^y  blyve  ! 
No  leteth  non  tkape  on  lyve. 

Kifng  AUmunder,  4370. 
ALYCHE.    Alike. 

In  kyrtelt  and  in  copea  ryche. 
They  were  dothed  all  alieha. 

Gowor t  ed.  1532,  f.  70* 

ALYCKENES.    SimiUrity. 

And  lyke  of  algtMonoM,  aa  hit  la  deryied. 

Tundalct  p.  87> 

ALYE.  (1)  To  mix.   {Fr,) 

And  If  it  be  not  in  Lent,  a(ye  it  with  5oIkea  of  eyren. 

Forme  of  Cwy,  p.  14. 
(2)  Kindred. 

If  I  myght  of  myn  aJtfe  ony  ther  fynde. 
It  wold  be  grett  joye  onto  me. 

Comentry  Mjf$teriee,  p.  145. 

ALYES.    Algates ;  always.    Perq^. 
ALYFE.    AHve.     Cf.  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems, 
p.  115. 

And  he  ne  wolde  lore  alju/ft 
Man,  bette,  chylde,  ne  wyfe. 

JfiS.  Cantab.  Ft.  IL  88,  f .  88. 

A-LYGHTELY.    Lightly. 

A'lyghtely  they  tey,  at  hyt  may  falle, 

God  have  mercy  on  ut  alle.     MS,  Hart  1701 ,  f.  30. 

A-LYKE-WYSE.  Inlikemanner.  Prtmpi,  Pttrv. 
ALYN.  A  kind  of  oil,  mentioned  by  Skinner,  who 
idien  to  Jnliana  Banes  as  hia  anthori^. 
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ALTS.  Hales ;  tents.  See  the  Paston  Letters, 
V.  412,  quoted  in  Prompt.  Panr.  p.  222.  They 
were  made  of  canvas.  See  the  ArchsBologia, 
XXTL402. 

ALYSSON.  The  herb  madwort  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Huloet,  1572,  as  a  cure  for  the  bite 
of  a  mad  dog. 

A-LYVED.    Associated. 

And  whanne  the  bycchc  of  hem  it  moott  hoot,  fif 
ther  be  any  wolfee  yn  the  conti^,  the!  goith  alle  after 
hare  ae  the  houndet  doith  after  the  hycche  when  she 
is  Joly,  but  she  shal  not  be  a-lifed  with  noon  of  the 
wolfes  saf  on.  MS.  BodU  M6. 

ALYZ.  Isabel,  Countess  of  Warwick,  in  her  will 
dated  1439,  leaves  a  "gown  of  green  aiyz 
doth  of  gold,  with  wide  sleeves,"  to  our  Lady 
ofWalsyngham.  See  the  Test.  Vetnst  p.  240. 

AM.  Them.  An  old  form,  and  still  in  use  in 
the  provinces.  See  an  example  in  Middleton's 
Works,  i.  351,  where  the  editor  erroneously 
prints  it  i^mf  which  implies  a  wrong  source  <rf 
the  word. 

And  make  ante  amend  tliat  thai  da  myi. 

MS.Doue«9K,t.n. 

AMABLE.    Lovely. 

Face  of  Absolon,  moost  fayre,  mooet  amable  / 

lifdgatift  Minor  Foemst  p.  S5. 

AMACKILY.    In  some  fiashion ;  partly.    North. 
A-MAD.    Mad. 

Heo  wendeth  bokcs  un-brad. 
Ant  maketh  men  a  moneth  a-mad, 

Wrighf§  Pol,  Songt,  p.  156. 

Here  was  Jhesut  t-lad  to  scole,  and  orercam  alle  the 

maistres  with  puyr  clergie,  so  that  everech  heold 

htmsttlf  ttmadt  for  he  schewede  heom  wel  that  huy 

weren  out  of  rljhte  muinde.       MS.  Latid.  108,  f.  IS. 

AMADETTO.  A  kind  of  pear,  so  named  by 
Evelyn  after  the  person  who  first  introduced 
it.    SUnner. 

AMAIL.    MaiL 

Camillas  put  on  a  coat  of  amatt,  and  went  ann*d 
with  sword  and  dagger  to  defend  himself  against  all 
assaults.  Tha  ffarttmalt  Lntra,  1838. 

AMAIMON.  A  king  of  the  East,  one  of  the 
prmc^al  devih  who  might  be  bound  or  re- 
strained from  doing  hurt  from  the  third  hour 
till  noon,  and  from  the  ninth  hour  tiU  evening. 
He  is  alluded  to  in  1  Henry  IV.  iL  4,  and 
Merry  W.  of  Windsor,  iL  2.  According  to 
Holme,  he  was  "the  chief  whose  dominion 
is  on  the  north  part  of  the  infernal  gulf." 
See  Donee's  Illustrations,  i.  428 ;  Malone's 
Shakespeare,  ed.  1821,  viii.  91. 

AMAIN.  All  at  once.  A  sea  term.  The  term 
is  also  used  in  boarding ;  and  to  ttrike  amain, 
is  to  let  the  top-sails  fsdl  at  their  full  run,  not 
gently.  Waving  amaiUf  is  waving  a  sword  for 
a  signal  to  other  ships  to  strike  their  top-sails. 
See  the  Sea  Dictionary,  12mo.  Lond.  1708, 
in  V. 

AMAISTER.    To  teach.    Salop. 

AM  AISTREN.    To  overcome ;  to  be  master  of. 

And  now  wolde  I  wite  of  thee 

What  were  tlie  beste ; 

And  how  I  myghte  a-mnUtren  hem. 

And  make  hem  to  werche.  Piin  PUu^num,  p.  129. 


AMALGAMING.    A  chemical  term  fir  n\as^ 
quicksilver  with  any  metaL 

And  in  ttmalgaminf,  and  celoening 
Of  quiksllver,  y<Ieped  mereurle  crude. 

Gteweer,  Osal.  T.VfiV 

AMALL.  Enamel.  See  JmeU. 
Upon  the  toppe  an  em  ther  stod 
Of  boutnede  gold  ryche  and  good, 

I-Horysehed  with  ryche  amatt,       LemM  s!tL 

AMAND.    To  send  away;  to  remove.  (Lai.) 
Opinion  guideth  least,  and  sheby  factioo 
Is  quite  aiMMded,  and  in  high  distraction. 

Jf&  AaieL4S7.cn. 

AMANO.    Among.     Far.  diaL 

He  outtoke  me  thar  among 
Fia  mi  fius  that  war  sa  Strang. 

JfS.  Q»tf.r«tpw.D.Tf 

AMANO-HANDS.    Work  done  conjointly  with 
other  business.    In  Yorkshire  it  sometimes 
means  lands  belonging  to  different  proprietor! 
intermixed. 
AMANSE.  To  excommunicate.  (J.'S.) 

And  the  kyng  hymsulf  was  therate ;  hti  tmmteit 

tho 
Alle  thulke,  that  derkes  such  despyt  dude  sad  vo, 

Aofr.  Cloue.  p.  4$l. 
A-MANY.  Many  people.  North.  SeeHaaanger'i 
Works,  i.  35. 

If  weather  lie  fayre,  and  tydie  thy  graine. 
Make  spcdely  earrige  for  feare  of  a  ralne : 
For  tempest  and  showen  dcceaTeth  a^imeng, 
And  lingering  lubbers  loose  many  a  pcny. 

7W«er.  cd.  l»73,r.SI 

AMARRID.   Marred ;  troubled.    Cf.  Depontion 
of    Richard  II.   p.  2;    Gesta  Romanorom, 
p.  207. 
Eld  me  hath  amarrid, 
Ic  wene  he  be  bicharrid. 

That  truiteth  to  5uthe.         Rtttq .  Antiq.  iLill 
A-MARSTLED.    Amazed? 

Hupe  forth,  Hubert,  hosede  pye, 
Ichot  thart  a-mar»tled  into  the  mawe. 

Wrighf*  l^ffie  Poetrp,  p.  llh 

AMARTREDE.    Martyred. 

And  amoftrsd*  so  thane  holie  man. 
And  a-slou)h  him  in  a  stounde. 

MS.  Lamd.  106,  f:  1& 
AMASEDNESSE.    Amazement. 

Not  only  the  common  sort,  but  ercn  men  of  |ibee 
and  honour,  were  ignorant  which  way  to  direct  thdr 
course,  and  therby,  through  amaudntnt,  as  likdf  to 
run  flrom  the  place  affected,  aa  to  make  to  themeeoor 
of  it.         LaastenV«  Parambulationt  cd.  ]fi9S,p.dl. 

AMASEFULL.    Frightened.    Paitgrave. 

A-MASKED.    "  To  go  a-moiked,"  to  wanderor 

be  bewildered.    This  is  given  as  a  l^tshiis! 

phrase  in  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  f.  2,  in  a  letter; 

dated  1697.  I 

AMASTE.  An  amethyst.  Bider,  MinsheagiYtt 

the  form  amatytte.  I 

AM  AT.    To  daunt;  to  dismay.    Gf.  Draytoo^ 

Poems,  p.  303 ;  Florio  in  v.  S^tontdre;  CoTca!^ 

try  Mysteries,  p.  294.    (i#.-M) 

There  myght  men  sorow  sec,  | 

Amatud  that  there  had  be. 

MS.  Cantab.  Pf.  U.  SB.  f.lAj 

And  all  their  light  laughyng  tumd  and  tnulatetf 

Into  sad  syghyng  t  all  myrth  was  amatad. 

Hdyieood  on  EnglMt  Prootrbu,  1661,  fig.  A.  vtt 
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AMAWNS.    To  exoommiuiicate  ? 
with  A  penyka  purt  for  to  pleje, 
LMt  tdut  can  the  pepial  amawnt, 

R$Uq.  AntSq.  I.  74. 

AMAWST.    Almost.     Wett. 
AMAY.     To  dismay.     Cf.  Kyng  Alisaunder, 
7243 ;  Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  86.  (/r.) 
with  thya  aunter  thon  makcat  heer 
Thoa  t»  ail|t  aojl  me  wmiw. 

if  &  jMmol0  33,  f .  0. 
Whcicof  he  diadde  aad  was  mma§ftd. 

G0MW.  US,  Soe.  jintiq.  134,  f.  S3S. 

AMAZ£.    To  confonnd ;  to  perplex ;  to  alarm. 

AMBAGE.    Circunlocution.    See  the  Spanish 
Tragedy  i.  1 ;  Marlowe's  Works,  iiL  257.  In 
an  old  glossary  in  MS.  Rawl.  Poet.  108,  it  is 
explained  by  *'  drcomstance."    See  the  Brit. 
BibL  ii.  618.     It  is  used  as  a  Terb,.apparently 
meaning  to  travel  roond,  in  the  Morto  d'Ar- 
thnr,  L  135.  {Lot.) 
AMBASSADB.    An  embassy.    (J.-N,) 
Abovte  him  there,  th'«M&aMotf«  iroperyall 
Wcie  fsyre  brought  unto  his  royal  dignity. 

Hariifng^t  Chronfoto,  p.  ISB. 

AMBASSADOR.    A  game  played  by  sailors  to 
dock  some  inexperienced  fellow  or  landsman, 
thus  described  by  Grose.    A  large  tab  is  filled 
with  water,  and  two  stools  placed  on  each  side 
of  it    Over  the  whole  is  thrown  a  tarpaulin, 
or  old  sul,  which  is  kept  tight  by  two  persons 
seated  on  the  stools,  who  are  to  represent  the 
king  and  queen  of  a  foreign  country.  The  per- 
son intended  to  be  ducked  plays  the  ambassa- 
dor, and  after  repeating  a  ridiculous  speech 
dictated  to  him,  is  led  in  great  form  up  to  the 
throne,  and  seated  between  the  king  and  queen, 
who  rise  suddenly  as  soon  as  he  is  seated,  and 
the  unfortunate  ambassador  isof  course  deluged 
in  the  tub. 
AMBASSAGE.    An  embassy,    i^kak. 
AMBASSATE.    An  embassy.    See  Hardyng's 
Chronicle,  ff.   74,  95,  186,  who  sometimes 
spells  it  ambanyate.     In  MS.  Ashmole  59,  f. 
45,  is  "  a  compleynte  made  by  Lydegate  for 
the  departing  of  Thomas  Chancier  into  Fraunce 
by  hes  serrauntz  upone  the  kynges  amboMMate,** 
AMBASSATRIE.    An  embassy.    (^.-A:) 
I  lay,  by  tretlse  and  anAattatrUt 
And  by  the  popea  mediation. 
And  all  the  ehirche,  and  all  the  cheTalrle, 
That  indeatruction  of  laauoietrie. 
And  in  enereae  of  Criitea  lawe  dere. 
They  ben  accorded  ao  aa  ye  may  here. 

CAatfcer,  CtoMl*  T.  46ft3 
AMBERD.    Scented  with  ambergris. 

The  wlnea  be  luaty,  high,  aad  full  of  apirit, 
Andflmbei^dalL  Beaumoiiia>idFletdk«r,ir.43i, 
AMBER-DAYS.    The  ember  days. 

And  antkngu  of  the  diurche,  bothe  amber-dajfn 
and  lentea.  Bale**  S^mgt  Johtm,  p.  41 . 

AMBES-AS.  The  two  aces,  the  lowest  throw 
in  the  dice ;  and  hence  often  used  figuratively 
for  bad  luck.  See  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  4544  ; 
Harrowing  of  HeU,  p.  21 ;  AU's  Well  that 
ends  Well,  iL  3.  Howell,  p.  19,  tells  us  that 
when  this  throw  was  made,  the  dicers  in  London 
wooki  say  **  ambling  annea  and  trotting  Joan.*' 


This  is  also  the  reading  of  one  MS.  in  BoU 
Glouc.  p.  51. 

Thla  were  a  hevy  caae, 
A  chauttce  of  amtoJOM, 
To  ie  youe  broughte  so  base. 
To  playe  without  a  place. 

SkeUon*t  Works,  U.  438. 
AMBIDEXTER.  In  familiar  writing  a  kind  of 
Vicar  of  Bray.  According  to  Cowell,  **  that 
juror  that  taketh  of  both  parties  for  the  giving 
of  his  verdict"  See  Nash's  Pierce  Penilesse, 
p.  10 ;  Florio  in  ▼.  DeftreggUr^. 
AMBLANT.    AmbUng. 

And  moay  falre  Juster  corant. 
And  mony  fat  palfray  anMant, 

Xin*g  Jllsaunder,  SIGS. 

AMBLERE.    An  amble. 

But  Oliver  him  rideth  out  of  that  plas 

la  a  aofte  ambUre, 
Ne  made  he  aon  other  paa 
Til  they  were  met  In  feie. 

M8.jtAmol0Si,t,5, 

AMBLINDE.    Ambling. 

Y  aett  hir  on  a  mule  ambfittde. 
In  the  way  we  dede  ous  rldeinde. 

Cm  (ff  fVarwik*,  p.  16S. 

AMBOLIFE.    Oblique. 

And  take  gode  l(epe  of  this  chapiter  of  arbingeof 
celeatiall  bodyea,  for  ther  truateth  wel  that  neither 
mone  neither  aterre  in  our  an^H/li  oriaont. 

Chauegr,  erf.  l/rry,  p.  44S. 

AMBROSE.  Wild  sage.  See  an  old  receipt  in 
Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  55;  Prompt.  Panr.  p.  11; 
Archaeologia,  xxx.  404. 

AMBRY.  A  cupboard ;  a  pantry.  See  Aumbry. 
Cf.  Florio  in  v.  Gazzdra  ;  Skinner  and  Baret, 
in  ▼.  The  almonry  was  sometimes  so  called, 
the  alms  being  kept  in  an  ambry.  See  Brit- 
ton's  Arch.  Diet,  in  y.  Almonry, 

AMBULENDE.    AmbUng. 

On  fayre  antbulend*  hora  they  set. 

Gowert  ad,  1532,  f.  TOi 

AMBULER.    An  ambling  horse. 

Sire,  aald  Palomydea,  we  will  be  redy  to  conduyte 
you  bycauae  that  ye  are  tore  wounded,  and  soo  waa 
Epynogrya  and  hli  lady  horaed,  and  hia  lady  behynde 
hym  upon  a  aofte  ambuler, 

Morle  dr Arthur,  IL  148. 

AMBUSCADO.    An  ambuscade.    Skak. 
Nay,  they  haveaiN6tMcia<fM«  laid  within  thee. 
Self  against  aelf  aubom'd,  thereby  to  win  thee. 

Oobenf'g  Maine  G/im/MM,  p.  104. 

AMBUSION.    An  abuse. 

But  thla  me  thinketh  an  ambuticn. 
To  lee  on  waike  In  gownU  of  icarlete 
Twelve  ferdia  wide,  with  pendant  slerea  doua 
On  the  grounde,  aad  the  ftirroure  therinne. 

Oecteve,  MS  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  tSt. 
Fy  I  hit  la  to  gret  an  ambvtion 
To  ae  a  aun  that  la  but  wormla  mete. 

iMrf.  f.  iX/B. 
AMBYNOWRE.    An  ahnoner. 

Pet4  ea  apenaere,  that  doae  aervease  to  gud  alle  that 
aeho  maye  {  and  Mercy  hIr  ayater  aalle  be  amb^nowrap 
that  gyftea  to  alle,  and  noghte  kane  kepe  to  hine!fa^ 

MS.  Uneoin  A.  1. 17,  f.  173. 

AME.  (1)  To  guess ;  to  think ;  to  telL  From  the 

G«hnan  ahmen,  according  to  Qu.  Ret.  Iv.  371 ; 

but  it  certainly,  in  middle  English,  is  merely 

another  form  of  aim,  q.T.  In  PalsgraTf  we  ha?e 
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^  **r&lpne,  I  xnente  or  gesse  to  hyt  a  thynge."  The 
meaning  is  clearly  ascertained  firom  Prompt. 
Parv.  p.  190,  "  gessyne,  or  amyne,    ettimo, 
arbitror,  qptnor.*'    Cf.  Rom.  and  Jul.  L  1. 
Of  men  of  ftrme*  bold  the  aumbre  thei  am§, 
J        A  tbouuuid  and  tuo  hundred  told  of  Cristen  men 
bi  name.  PsCcr  hamgt^,  p.  228. 

And  alle  Arthurs  otte  was  amedt  with  knyghtes, 
Bot  awghtene  hundrethe  of  alle  entrede  In  rolle*.  ' 
Mwrte  Arthur*,  MS.  Uneoln,  f.  05. 
No  mon  npon  mold  mf5t  ayiiM  the  noumber* 
Al  that  real  any  rcken  schold  men  nerer. 

Will,  and  the  Werwolf,  p.  58. 
Yei,  wyth  good  handelyng,  aa  I  e^ni**. 
Even  by  and  by,  ye  shall  her  reclayme. 

Onnmune  Seeretmy  and  Jalowaye,  n,  d. 

(2)  The  spirit;  the  souL  (J.-S,)  See  Steven, 
son's  ed.  of  Boucher  in  ▼. 

(3)  For  a  third  sense,  see  Warner's  Antiq.  Culin. 
p.  14.    A  dish  is  there  called  ''  douce  ame." 

AMEAUNT.  Ellis  and  Utterson  propose  ada- 
mant as  the  meaning  of  this  word.  The 
Camhridge  MS.  reads,  '*  Thys  swyrde  ys  gode 
and  aveaunt."     {A,'N.) 

Thcrfore  my  swearde  he  shall  have* 

My  good  swerde  of  ameaunt. 

For  therwith  I  slewe  a  gyaunt.        fi^r  Degori,  lOS. 

AME£.    The  herb  ameaa.     Gerard, 

AMEKIDE.     Soothed. 

Ande  thenne  spake  he,  Nc  was  not  this  yonge  man 
gctyne  by  me  ?  Yb,  sir,  quod  she»  dowtithe  hit  not. 
for  he  is  your  lawefuUy  bigetene  sone.  Thenne  the 
Emperoure  was  amtkide,  ande  saide  to  his  sonne. 
Son,  quod  he,  I  am  thi  fadlr. 

Geita  Romanorum,  p.  177* 

AMEL-CORN.  A  kind  of  com,  said  by 
Markhun  to  be  "  of  a  middle  size  betwixt 
wheat  and  barlie,  nnlike  altogether  unto  win- 
ter wheat  whereof  we  last  spake,  but  of  a  sort 
and  facultie  like  unto  spelt,  whereof  we  will 
speake  next  in  order."  See  Markham's 
Oinntrey  Farme,  1616,  p.  551 ;  Cotgrave,  in  v. 
Scourffeon;  Florio,  in  v.  Oriza,  It  appears 
from  Markham  that  Mcourgeon  is  scarcely 
synonymous  with  amel-com,  and  therefore 
Cotgrave's  account  of  it  is  not  quite  ap- 
plicable. It  seems  to  be  the  Teut.  Amel- 
koren,  explained  by  Kilianybr  eandidum,  and 
the  com  of  which  amydon  is  made.  Gerard 
calls  it  the  starch-corn,  a  species  of  spelt. 

AMELL.  (1)  Enamel.  It  is  also  used  as  a  Yerb 
by  Chaucer,  Palsgrave,  and  others.  See 
Amiled;  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Introd.  p. 
lix;  Cotgraye  and  Hollyband,  in  y.  Email; 
Prompt.  ParY.  p.  261;  Twine,  ap.  Collier's 
Shak.  Lib.  p.  206.  AmaU  is  a  similar  form, 
q.  Y.    See  an  example  in  y.  Amelyd. 

(2)  Between.  Norihumb.  It  seems  to  be  the 
Icelandic  d  mUU,  See  Qu.  Rev.  Iv.  363, 
where  it  is  stated  not  to  be  used  in  Scotland. 
It  is  inserted  in  the  glossary  to  the  Towndey 
Mysteries,  without  a  reference,  and  explained 
"  among." 

AMELYD.    Enamelled. 

The  frontys  therwith  ameljfd  all 
With  all  maner  dy  verse  amell. 

MS,  Athmole  61.  f.  154. 


AMEN  AOlS.    To  manage ;  to  direct  by  faioe. 
With  her,-who  so  will  raging  furor  taae, 
Musi  first  begin,  and  well  her  amenag^. 

Faerie  Qaeme,  If.  tr.  J. 
AMENAUNCE.     Behaviour ;  courtesy.   {Lot.) 
And  with  grave  speech  and  grateful  antenaune:. 
Himself,  his  state,  his  spouse,  to  them  eommcBdcd. 

Fleteher'e  Pmrple  Island,  zi.  |. 

AMENDABLE.    Pleasant. 

That  til  oure  lif  is  ful  profiuble. 
And  to  oure  soule  amettdabte. 

MS.  ^skmeU9i,Li, 

AMENDEN.    A  kind  of  oath.    Si^oUk. 
AMENDMENT.  Dung  or  compost  laid  on  land. 

Kent. 
AMENDS.    An  addition  put  into  the  scale  of  a 
balance,  to  make  just  weight.  See  the  Nomen. 
dator,  p.  337.    So  the  modem  phrase,  to 
make  autends. 
AMENE.    Pleasant ;  consenting.     (Lot,) 
Whan  that  mercy  wolde  have  ben  amene, 
Rlghtwystenesse  gan  hit  anon  denye. 

I^dgate,  MS.  jtehmele  39,  f. », 
To  thi  lervaunttis  of  grace  now  see. 
And  to  thi  son  befor  hus  amene,  Tundale,  p.  }2S 

AMENGE.  To  mingle.  Wemayperiiapsread, 
"  And  menge  it." 

Jmenge  It  with  gres  of  a  swyne. 

Arehaiologia,  xxx.  VT,. 

AMENNE.    To  amend. 

As  we  be  wont,  erborowe  we  crave. 
Your  life  to  amenne  Chrltt  it  save. 

Ronu  cfthe  Ro»e,  7496. 

AMENSE.    Amends. 

To  tell  you  the  cause  me  semeth  it  no  nede. 
The  anunee  therof  is  far  to  call  agayne. 

SkeUan'eWi>rk»,i.m, 

AMENTE.    Amend. 

But  y  leve  synne,  hyt  wote  me  spylle ; 
Mercy,  Jhesu  I  y  wole  amente, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  il.  38,  f.  17. 

AMENUSE.  To  diminish ;  to  lessen.  {A.-N.) 
See  the  Persones  Tale,  pp.  36, 38. 

His  mercy  is  surmounting  of  foyson. 
Ever  encreaseth  without  amenuttyng. 

BochoM,  b.  ii.  c.  31. 

AMEOS.    The  herb  bishop's-weed.    See  Florio, 

in  v.  Ammi. 
AMERAL.    An  admiral,  q.  v.  The  word  is  verv 
changeable  in  its  orthography.  In  the  Prompt. 
Parv.  p.  11,  it  occurs  in  the  modem  sense  of 
admiral.    The  word  ameraltt  in  the  following 
passage  seems  to  mean  the  sovereignty  d 
the  sea. 
Cherish  marehandlse  and  kepe  the  ameroAc, 
That  we  be  maisters  of  the  narow  see. 

MS,  Swu  Antiq,  101.  f.  Hk 

AMERAWD.    An  emerald. 

An  amerawd  was  the  stane. 
Richer  saw  I  never  nane.   Ywaine  and  Gawin,  361 . 
'  His  stoa  is  the  grene  amerawde. 
To  whom  is  joven  many  a  lawde. 

Cower,  MS.  See.  Antiq.  134,  f.  9ta 

AMERAWDES.  The  hemorrhoids.  "  A  god 
medcyne  for  the  amerawdeg"  is  mentioned  ia 
MS.  Harl.  1600  and  1010. 

AMERCE.  To  punish  with  a  pecuniary  pe- 
nalty ;  to  inflict  a  fine  or  forfeiture.  Somew 
times,  to  punish,  in  general.  Sec  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  iiL  1 
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And  jf  tbou  kaatte  Dot  lett  thi  pUiyiittt  be. 
UnltwAiI  qvanl  owecb  to  bm  am«rj«rf. 

Botthu,  lis.  See.  Antiq,  134,  f.  S99. 

AMERCY.    Toimerce.    (^.-iV.) 

And  though  ye  mowe  ajmrty  hem, 
Ut  mercy  be  tuour.        Pi«n  Plomghnuut,  p.  119. 
AifERE.    Bitterly.    So  explained  by  "Wcbcr  in 
tlM  following  passage,  where  the  Lincoln's  Inn 
MS.xead8y  "andganhimbeore."    Stevenson 
considers  it  a  noun,  mkekirf,  damage^  a  more 
fikdy  interpretation.  {A.-N,) 
DuiadSf,  Derice  brother. 
He  hadde  y-ilawe  on  and  othlr. 
Tanryn  and  Hardas  he  slowe  with  a pere. 
With  tweord  lyden  he  dud  aiMre/ 
Id  tbii  strong  fyghtyog  caa. 
He  mette  vith  Dahaaadaa. 

KgHg  Atttavnder,  4427. 
AMEBELLE.  The  translation  of  umbracuhtm 
in  the  Canterbury  MS.  of  the  Medulla.  See 
the  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  301.  The  corresponding 
term  in  MS.  Harl  2270  is  "  an  umbrelle." 
AMERRE.  To  mai ;  to  spoil ;  to  destroy.  See 
the  Sevyn  Sages,  2266,  wrongly  glossed  by 
Weber.  (A.-S.) 

He  ran  with  a  drawe  sverde 

To  hyi  mamentrye, 
AimI  all  hya  goddya  ther  he  amerredg 

With  greet  cnvye.  OetoHan,  1307* 

That  «e  beth  ofte  wlthtaine. 
The  aoole  wolleth  amerre, 

MS.IHglvf^t  f.128. 
Now  thou  hast,  air,  alle  y-herd 
Hou  leb  am  bltreyd  and  amerd, 

Qy  o/  Warufikt,  pw  165. 
AMERS.  Embers.  Yorith. 
AMERVAILE.  To  marvel;  to  be  surprised. 
CL  Hardyng's  Chzonide,  ff.  73,  120 ;  Oesta 
Komanorum,  p.  392 ;  SyrDegor^,  932;  Riche's 
Farewell  to  Militarie  Profession,  ed.  1581, 
i%.  P.  i  {A,-N,) 

Aod  iwiftii  wththe  with  awerdes  awonge  thel  to-gtder» 
Hat  many  were  umtrvailed  of  here  dou5ti  dedes. 

Wm,  and  the  Werwo^,  p.  ISDi 
Than  ipake  Tnndale  to  the  angyll  bryght. 
For  he  waa  amenreld  of  that  ayght.     Ttm^Mt,  p.  M. 
The  jiiiahope  woa  amerveld  then. 
And  in  gret  thojt  he  stode. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  t.  48.  f.  78. 
AMES-ACE.    See  Ambea-as.    This  is  the  form 
nied  by  Shakespeare.    See  Ck)llier'8  Shake- 
speare, iiL  241 ;  Nares,  in  v. 
AHESB.    To  calm.    "Amete  you,"  cahn  your- 
selfl    This  phrase  is  addre^ed  by  Anna  to 
Cayphas  in  the  Townley  Myst.  p.  194. 
AMET.    An  ant.  (^.-5.) 

So  thycke  hii  eome,  that  the  lood  over  al  hll  gonoe 

fuUe, 
As  thycke  aa  amef  an  crepeth  in  an  anute  huUe. 

Rob.  GUme,  p.  SIM. 
UiETISED.    Destroyed.    Skimur. 
AMEVED.      Moved.    {A.^N.)    Cf.    Chaucer, 
Cant  T.  8374 ;  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  4. 
Bvt,  X^orde,  howe  he  was  in  his  herte  amevidt 
Whan  that  ICary  he  hathe  with  childe  i-seyn. 

legate,  MS.  AihmaU  39,  f .  20. 
That  grievaunce  waa  him  no  thinge  lefe. 
He  was  ful  sore  ameved.         MS.  Douce  175,  p.  24. 

AMIAS.    The  dty  of  Amiens. 


Be  nm  anon,  aa  he  were  wode. 
To  Bialacoil  there  that  he  stode, 
Whiche  had  levir  in  this  caaa 
Have  ben  at  Reinca  or  jimiae. 

Romannt  of  the  Ree9,\ 
AMICE.    The  omice  or  mniie  is  the  first  of  the 
sacerdotal  vestments.    It  is,  says  Mr.  Way,  a 
piece  of  fine  linen,  of  an  oblong  square  form, 
which  was  formerly  worn  on  the  head  natQ 
the  priest  arrived  before  the  altar,  and  then 
thrown  back  upon  the  shoulders.   See  Prompt. 
Parv.  p.  11 ;  Nomenclator,  p.  159 ;  Dugdale'a 
Monast.  iiL  295.     The  following  quotation 
may  also  be  found  in  an  early  printed  fragment 
in  Mr.  Maitland's  account  of  the  Lambeth 
Library,  p.  266.    See  Arnmia. 
Upon  his  heed  the  amyte  first  heleith. 
Which  U  a  thing,  a  token  and  figure 
Outwardly  shewinge  and  grounded  In  the  feith ; 
The  large  awiM,  by  record  of  scripture, 
Ya  rightwisaeaae  pcrpetualy  to  endure : 
The  longe  girdyl,  dcnnesse  and  chastitd ; 
Bounde  on  the  armc,  the  fanoune  doth  assure 
AU  sobumesse  knytte  with  humilite. 

Lifdgute,  MS.  Hmtton  73,  f.  8. 

AMIDWARD.       In  the  middle.      Cf.   Kyng 
Alisaunder,  967 ;  Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  1926 ; 
Sevyn  Sages,  179 ;  Ellis's  Met.  Rom.  ilL  29. 
He  met  that  geaunt  Pinogrea 
Amidward  al  his  pres.     Arthowr  and  Merlin »  p.  801. 

AMILED.  Enamelled.  {A,-N.)   See  the  note  on 
this  word  in  Warton's  Hist.  Engl.  Poet.  ii.  155. 
And  with  a  bend  of  golde  tassiled. 
And  knoppis  fine  of  golde  amiled. 

Rom.  of  the  RoeOt  1000. 
AMINISH.    Todhninish.    Pabffrave.    This  is 

perhaps  another  form  of  ameniMe,  q.  v. 
AMIS.    To  miss ;  to  faU. 

Aurelius,  whiche  that  dispefrid  is 
Whithlr  he  shall  have  hia  love,  or  amie. 

Chaucer,  ed.  Vrry,  p.  118. 

AMISS.    A  fault;  a  misfortune.    Shak. 
AMIT.    To  admit. 

And  amjftting  the  ImposaibiUtle  that  their  cataiU 

were  aaved,  yet  in  contynuaunce  of  one  yere,  the 

samecataiUshalbedeade,  distroyed,  atolen,  strayed, 

and  eaten.  State  Paper;  ii.  389* 

AMITURE.    Friendship. 

Thow,  he  saide,  traytour, 
Yusturday  thow  cone  in  amUure, 
Y-armed  ao  on  of  myne. 
Me  byhynde  at  my  chyne, 
Smoteat  me  with  thy  spcre. 

Xgng  dUeaunder,  3075* 
AMLTNG.    Ambling. 

Off  ladya  were  they  com  ryde, 
Along  under  the  wodys  syde. 
On  fayre  andyng  hors  y-aett. 

MS.  Caniab.  Ft.  i.  6,  f.  8. 

AMMAT.    A  luncheon.     West. 

AMMIS.  The  canonical  vestment,  lined  with 
fur,  that  served  to  cover  the  head  and  shoul- 
ders. Grey  fur  was  generally  used.  The  word 
is  sometimes  spelt  amice,  amyae,  ammye, 
ammat,  &c.  In  French  the  amid  and  aumufie, 
and  in  Latin  the  amictua  and  almueium,  cor- 
respond to  the  amice  and  ammis,  as  we  have 
spelt  them ;  but  it  is  a  grave  error  to  cx>nfound 
the  two,  as  Mr.  Dyce  does  in  his  edition  of 
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Skelton,  iL  134.    See  alao  the  quotations  in 
Bichardson,  where,  however,  the  tcnns  are 
not  distinguished;  and  Prompt.  Panr.  p.  11, 
where  the  distinction  l)etween  the  two  is 
clearly  seen;   Palsgrave,  f.  17;    Lockhart's 
Ufe  of  Scott,  i.  309.    In  the  Prompt.  Parv. 
we  also  have  **  amuee  of  an  hare,  almucium, 
kabeiur  m  horohgio  dhituB  B^ieniuB." 
And  hym  moott  lowly  pray. 
In  hit  mynde  to  compriM 
ThoM  wordM  hi*  graoe  dyd  aayo 
Of  an  ammas  gray  •       Skeitan^t  Work;  ii.  84. 

AMNANT.    Pleasantly  (?).    See  Syr  Gawayne, 

p.  31.    Perhaps  it  should  he  avhumt. 
AMNER.    An  almoner.    Not  an  unusual  form 

of  the  word.    See  Rutland  Papers,  p.  59; 

Wright's  Monastic  Letters,  p.  49 ;  Prompt. 

Parv.  pp.  18,  19  ;  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Aumonier, 
A-MOD.    Amidst;  in  the  middle.    Lanfftqft. 
AMOND.    An  almond.    Mituheu, 
AMONESTE.  To  admonish;  to  advise.   (J.-N.) 

Cf.  Apology  for  the  Lollards,  p.  93;  "Wright's 

Christmas  Carols,  p.  31 ;  Chaucer,  ed.  Urry, 

p.  201 ;  Meliheus,  p.  110. 

Bot  of  thai  that  he  amono^n,  th«  whiike  er  woote 

for  to  thynkA  lyghtly  the  vengeance  of  God. 

MS.  Colh  Ettm,  10,  f.  5. 

AMONESTEMENT.    Advice;  admonition.  Cf. 

Morte  d' Arthur,  iL  279. 

The  kyng  amofiMfaiiMiil  herde ; 
QuykUehe  theDoea  he  ferde. 

K^g  jilUamndtr,  6974. 

AMONGE.  Amidst;  at  intervals,  Cf.  EUis's 
Met.  Rom.  ii.  387 ;  Ritson's  Anc.  Pop.  Poet, 
p.  44.  The  phrase  wer  among,  in  Rom.  of  the 
Rose,  3771,  and  2  Henry  IV.  v.  3,  means  ever 
from  time  to  time,  ever  at  intervals. 
Be  it  right  or  wrong, 
Thcae  men  amonf 

On  women  do  complalne.      Nutttrowne  Maid,\. 
And  ever  amongtt  mercy  I  eche  c^yde. 
That  he  ne  schuldu  hit  countclle  hide. 

Gower,  MS.  &e.  Jnttq.  134,  f.  59. 
Thai  eten  and  dronken  right  t-nowe. 

And  made  myrth  ever  amonK9  .* 
But  of  the  iowdon  tpdie  we  nowe, 
Howe  of  iotowe  wat  hit  tonge. 

Sir  Ferumhra»,  MUdlehiU  MS. 

fiometyme  the!  ichul  be  pyued  looge 
With  hete,  and  lomctyme  cold  amongv. 

MS»^*hmol9Al,t,Al. 

<.MONSI.    To  excommunicate.  {A.'S.) 
To  entredite  and  aiiiofM< 

Al  thai,  whate  hi  evir  be, 
That  lalful  men  doth  robbi, 
Whate  in  lond,  what  in  tee. 

fVrlgM't  PolMeml  Songt,  p.  196. 

AMOXYE.  An  ointment  wherewith  the  Egyp- 
tians used  to  emhalm  their  dead  bodies.  See 
Wickliffe's  New  Test.  p.  251. 

AMOOST.    Almost.     We9i. 

A-MORAGE.    On  the  morrow.  Bob.  Gloue. 

AMORAYLE.    An  admiral,  q.  ▼. 

Two  hnndred  knyghtet  wtthoute  fayle. 
Fyve  hundred  otamonqfle, 

Rtekard  Cotr  de  lion,  6M8. 

AMORETTE.    A  love  affair.  {A.-N.)  Tyrwhitt 


says  "  an  amorous  woman*'  in  the  second  of 
these  instances,  where  it  may  be  merely  a  di- 
minutive, as  in  Florio,  in  v.  Amormo,  Jamie- 
son  explains  it,  love-knott,  fforknuU. 

For  not  1-cladde  in  tUke  was  he. 

But  all  in  flouritand  flourettes, 

I-paincid  all  with  amorttte*. 

Aom.  i^tht  Rot,  t9S. 

For  all  to  well  woU  love  be  lette, 

Undlr  raggit  at  riche  rotchettc. 

And  eke  at  well  by  amorett«o 

In  mourning  bUcke,  at  bright  burncttee. 

J6«(f.  47ftik 

AMORILY.  Perhaps,  says  Tyrwhitt,  put  by 
mistake  for  meriiy.  The  old  glosnnei  ex- 
plain it "  amorously." 

The  leoonde  letton  Robin  Redebretteteag. 
Hail  to  the  Ood  and  Goddet  of  our  lay  ! 
And  to  the  lectora  omori^  he  tprang. 

Hail,  quod  he,  O  thou  fkcthe  icion  of  May. 

Courto  tf  Loot,  USX 

AMORIST.    An  amorous  person. 

An  amori«r  it  a  creature  blasted  or  planeC-atroken, 

and  It  the  dog  that  leadt  blind  Cupid.  [1614.  aig.  a. 

A  H V0*  MM0  tho  Widow  V  Sir  Tfttmmo  Oeertary. 

AMORT.  Dejected ;  without  spirit ;  dead.  (fV-.) 
«*  What  sweeting,  all  amori  .'"—Tarn,  of  the 
Shrew,  iv.  3.  See  Hawkins's  EngL  Dram.  iiL 
358 ;  Greene's  Works,  i.  146 ;  Tarlton's  Jests, 
app.  p.  131 ;  Enphues  Golden  L^acie,  ap.  Col- 
lier's Shak.  Ub.,  p.  124.  Howell,  in  his  Lexi- 
con,  translates  all-amort  by  trwle,  pentaiif. 
A-MORTHERED.  Murdered.  See  the  Herald's 
College  MS.  of  Robert  of  Gloucester,  quoted 
in  Heame's  edition,  p.  144. 
AMORTISEN.  To  amortize ;  to  give  property 
in  mortmain.  {A.'N.)  The  word  amoriUed 
occurs  in  the  Persones  Tale,  p.  22,  and  is  ex. 
plained  killed  in  the  glossaries.  It  may  pos- 
sibly  bear  a  figurative  expression. 
Let  nielleryt  and  bakeryt  gadre  hem  a  glide. 

And  alle  of  atteut  make  a  fratemite, 
Uadir  the  pillory  a  litil  chapelle  bylde. 

The  place  amortetfuot  and  purchaae  Hbettew 

Legate's  Minor  l^ceie.  p.  M7. 

If  lewed  men  knewe  thlt  Latyn, 

The!  wnlde  loke  whom  thei  jtre. 

And  aviten  hem  bifore, 

A  fyve  dayet  or  tlxe, 

Er  thei  amortioedo  in  roonkea 

Or  chanont  hir  rente. 

Piero  Ftomghman,  p.  3U. 

AMORWE.  In  the  morning ;  early  in  the  morn- 
ing.   Cf:  Chaucer,  Cant  T.  824,  2491 ;  Rob. 

Glouc.  p.  159. 

Knight,  he  teyd.  yeld  the  byllve. 
For  thou  art  giled.  to  mot  j  thrive ! 
Now  Ichave  a-drink, 
leham  at  fretche  at  ieh  wat  omonee. 

Gg  of  Warwiko,  p.  SS-L 
Amoruo  tyr  Amyt  dyght  him  5are, 
And  toke  bit  leve  for  to  fare. 

MS.  Dome  336,  f-C 
AMORYG.  Explained  by  Heame  ''  to-morrow,'* 
Rob.  Glouc  p.  234  ;  but  the  Herald's  College 
MS.  reads  ^  among,''  which  clearly  seems  to  be 
the  right  reading. 
AMOUNTE.  Smeared?  Mr.  Wright  thinka  it 
may  be  an  error  of  the  scribe  for  cftcoUr. 
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And  I  »I11  goe  galther  slyche. 
The  »h!ppe  for  to  cauike  and  ryche ; 
jItMmmta  yt  mutte  be  with  stichef 
Bordr,  tree,  and  pynae.         Ckuttr  Pktif*,  1. 47. 
AMOUNTMENT.     Reckoning.  / 

Examend  tham  and  caat  ilk  awwtintment, 

Pettr  Langtn/t,  p  948. 

AMOVE.  To  move.   Cf.  Dtvies's  York  Records, 
p.  85 ;  Chaucer,  ed.  Urry,  p.  364. 
To  Flaundrca  the  fled  then,  full  tore  amoved. 
To  crle  Badwyn  hir  coutyn  nie  of  bloodde. 

Hmrdjfmif*  ChranieU,  f.  189. 

AMOWNE.  Gentleness.  See  an  old  document 
printed  in  Meyrick's  Critical  Enquiry,  ii.  252. 
AMOWRE.  Love.  See  Flor.  and  Blanch.  524 ; 
HsU,  Edward  IV.  f.  1 1 ;  Cot.  Myst.  p.  50.  The 
term  aiiumrt,  intrigues,  was  introduced  into 
Sni^d  in  the  seventeenth  century,  according 
to  Skinner. 

He  Inkad  up  unto  the  touve. 
And  mcrily  aang  he  of  atmown, 

Snyn  Sagn,  S96S. 
AMPER.  A  soit  of  inflamed  swelling.  Eatt 
**Jmpertd,conuptiedt  as  ampred  chees  in  Kent ; 
anampar  or  angtor  in  Essex,  is  a  rising  scah  or 
iore,a]lso  avein  swelled  with  corrupted  hloud." 
Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033.  Skinner  also  ap. 
propriates  it  to  Essex,  but  Grose  to  Kent,  who 
explains  it,  a  **  fault,  a  defect,  a  flaw ;"  and 
Ray  gives  it  as  a  Sussex  word,  '*  a  fuilt  or  flaw 
in  liimen,  or  woollen  doath.''  A  person  covered 
frith  phnples  is  said  in  Somersetshire  to  be 
ttwqtery,  while  the  same  word  is  used  in  the 
Eastern  counties  in  the  sense  of  weak,  or  un- 
healthy. Jngnred  or  ampery  is  now  applied  to 
cheese  beginning  to  decay,  especially  in  Sus- 
sex ;  and  is  sometimes  used  when  speaking  of 
decayed  teeth.  An  ampre-ang  is  said  in  the 
glossaries  to  be  a  decayed  tooth  in  East  Sus- 
sex and  Kent. 
AMPERESSE.    An  empress. 

The  arxce  jet  theraffcer,  the  owpwewe  Mold 
Wande  out  of  this  live,  aa  the  hoc  ath  Mold. 

Roft.  CUme,  p.  474. 

AMPERSAND.  The  character  &,  representing 
the  conjunction  and.  It  is  a  corruption  of 
aadper  te,  and.  The  expression  is,  or  rather 
was,  common  in  our  nursery  books.  In  Hamp- 
shire it  is  pronoimced  an^ferzed,  and  very 
often  m^perae-and.  An  early  instance  of 
its  use  is  quoted  in  Strutt's  Sports  and  Pas- 
times, p.  399. 

AMPHIBOLOGICAL.  Ambiguous.  This  word 
occurs  in  Greene's  Planetomachia,  1588. 
Rider,  1640,  has  **  amphibologie,"  and  so  has 
Chaucer,  Troilus  and  Creseide,  iv.  1406. 

AMPLE.  (1)  To  go.  Apparently  a  corruption 
of  onMe,  See  Watson's  Halifax  vocab.  in  v. 
North. 

[2}  Liberal;  generous.    Shot, 

AMPLECT.    To  embrace.    (Lot.) 

With  how  fervent  heart  ahould  we  profligate  and 
ehaie  away  ain  I  With  how  Tallant  courage  should 
we  smpl»et  and  embrace  virtue  !  Beeen't  Wwkt,  p.  68. 

AMPOLY.    Same  as  on^pulfe,  q.  V. 

AMPOT.    A  hamper.    Salop. 

AMPTE.  An  ant.  *<  Serpku»,  a  litteU  beatte» 
not  nnhke  an  ampl  or  pismere."^Cpqp«r. 


Calcicatres  a  graver  moat  notable. 
Of  white  Ivory  he  dlde  his  besyncaae. 
His  hande,  his  eye,  so  Just  was  and  stabitt 
Of  an  ampit  to  grave  out  the  lykncsse. 

Lifdgatg't  Minor  Foetiu,  p.  St. 
Bote  as  the  ompte  to  eachewe  ydulnesso 
In  aomer  is  so  ful  of  bysynesse. 

MS.  Coll.  S.  Joh.  QnMi.  $,  t.  k. 

AMPTY.    Empty. 

In  o  gemrr  that  ampiif  waa, 

Amorwe  hy  founde  and  nome 
Two  hondred  sak  ful  of  guod  whete. 
The;  nytte  whannes  yt  come. 

MS.  Coll.  Trin.  Oron.  57.  f.  1 
My  mmptif  akyn  begynnech  to  tremble  and  quake. 

MS.  Soe.  jintiq.  134.  f.  ItU. 

AMPULLE.    A  small  vessel    {A.-N.) 
A  bolle  and  a  bagge 
He  bar  by  his  syde. 
And  hundred  (kampmllM 
On  his  hat  aeten.  PUr§  Pteughman,  p.  109. 

Late  It  stande  In  that  bacyne  a  daye  and  a  nyghte. 
and  do  thane  that  other  that  aundis  abovene  in  a 
ampulle  of  glase  or  coper.     MS.  Uneoln.  Mod.  f.  283. 
AMI^LL.    An  admiral. 
Whan  he  herde  tell 
That  my  lorde  ammoll 
Was  comyng  downe. 

To  make  hym  frowne.  SkoUon't  Work*,  U.  60. 
AMSEL.    A  blackbird.     Var.dioL 
AMSEREY.    A  consistory  court. 

Thow  fals  Ixiye.  aeyde  the  tnyn, 
Y  somoti  the  alTore  the  amoorep, 

Tho  Froro  attd  tho  Hoy,  Ixv. 

AMSOTE.    AfooL   Prompt.  Part.    [Anisote?] 
AMTY.    Empty. 

Amt9  place  he  made  aboute,  and  fole  fleu  hym  faa:e ; 
A  wonder  maiater  he  was  on.  that  hem  so  kowthe 
agaste.  Rob.  GUme.  p.  17. 

With  nallct  thicke  al  abrod. 

Aae  thai*  mljten  strikie  one. 
That  man  ne  mi5te  flnde  ane  amtio  place 
On  al  heore  bodie  ao  luyte. 

MS.  Laud.  ^W,  f.90. 

AMUD.  Annoyed ;  repulsed.  So  explained  by 
Heame,  in  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  524,  who  suggests 
amtid  with  gxeat  probability. 

AMUSED.    Amazed. 

Let  not  my  lord  be  awtmaodm     Bm  Jonoom,  ill.  ISI. 

AMWOAST.    Almost.     Wilti.    In  the  North, 

the  form  of  this  word  is  sometimes  amyatt. 
AMY.    A  friend;  a  lover.    {A.'N.)    Cf.  Kyng 
Alisaunder,  376,  520, 1834. 

But  oon  olde  knyjt.that  hyght  Gryssy. 
He  lef te  at  home  for  hys  amp. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  U.  38,  f.  111. 
What  is  thi  name,  thou  awete  any  f 
Gladly  wite  therof  wolde  L 

Ourjor  Jftffidi.  MS.  CoU.  ZWn.  Cantab,  f.  US. 
Ther  waa  mani  levdi 
That  aore  biwepe  her  ami. 

j/rthow  and  Morlin,  p.  256. 

AMYD.  Amidst.  In  the  Deposition  of  Richard 
II.  p.  1,  we  have  amyddis  in  the  same 
sense. 

jimtfd  the  launde  a  cattel  he  aye. 
Noble  and  ryche,  ryght  wonder  hie.  Sir  Orphaa,  94). 

AMYDON.  According  to  Cotgrave,**  fine  wheat, 
flower  steeped  in  water ;  then  strained,  and  let 
stand  untill  it  settle  at  the  bottome ;  then 
drained  oi  the  water,  and  dried  at  the  tnnnes 
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used  for  bread,  or  in  brothes,  it  is  very  nou- 
rishing ;  also,  starch  made  of  wheat."    It  is 
mentioned  in  an  old  receipt  in  the  Forme  of 
Cury,  p.  26 ;  Warner's  Antiq.  Culin.  p.  10. 
AMYL.    Starch. 

or  wheate  It  made  omyf ,  the  making  whereof  Cato 
and  DioKorldei  teacheth.    Goegt^s  Htubandrie,  1068. 
AMYIiLIER.    An  almond-tree. 

The  briddce  in  Moasoms  thei  beeren  wel  loude 
On  olyrrs,  and  amiflU9r§,  and  al  kynde  of  treea. 

The  PUtUt  ofSumm,  st.  7* 

AMYRID.    Assisted ;  remedied.    (A.-N.) 

To  help  the  with  my  power,  thow  ihalt  be  am^rid 
Af  ferforth  as  I  may.         Chnueer,  td.  Uny,  p.  617. 

AMYTTE.    To  approach.     {A.-S.) 
Any  science  that  Is  trouthe* 
Y  shal  air^rto  me  ther-to.      MS,  Harl,  8382,  f.  110. 

AN.  (1)  A. 

The  king  of  Spayne  and  his  sones ,  and  here  semli 

puple, 
Went  with  him  on  gate  wel  an  five  mylc. 

WiU.  and  the  Werwolf,  p.  184. 

(2)  On.  Cf.  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  2;  Rob. 
Glouc.  p.  3 ;  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  11161 ;  Rom.  of 
the  Rose,  2270;  SirEglamour,  906. 

Wanne  Gy  was  armed  and  wel  an  horce. 

Than  spronj*.  up  te  herte.   MS.  Mhmaie  S3,  f.  40. 

Thott  olde  and  for-horyd  man, 

Welle  ly tulle  wytt  ys  the  an. 

That  thou  folowest  owre  kynge. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  IL  38,  f.  219. 
Sche  no  told  him  nought  al  her  cas. 
Dot  that  sche  was  a  wriche  wlman. 
That  michel  sorwe  so  was  an, 

Cy  of  Warwike,  p.  170. 

(3)  Prefixed  to  a  verb,  in  the  same  manner  as  At 
q.  V.  See  instances  in  Virgilius,  ed.  Thoms, 
p.  13 ;  Matthew,  iv.  2 ;  Pegge's  Anecdotes  of 
the  English  Language,  p.  180 ;  Prompt.  Parv. 
p.  172. 

U)  Than.    North  and  East. 

(5)  If.  Sometimes  a  contraction  of  and  before 
^t  where  it  occasionally  means  as  if,  (Mids. 
Night's  Dream,  i.  2,)  and  it  is  sometimes  re- 
dundant, especially  in  the  provincial  dialects. 

(6)  And.  This  sense  is  not  uncommon.  See 
Jennings,  p.  118;  Octovian,  1078. 

For  they  nolde  not  forsake  here  trw  fay, 
Jin  byleve  on  hys  falsse  lay. 

Conet,  of  Masonry,  p.  31. 

(7)  To  give.  {A.'S.)  Sometimes  as  tentum  in 
the  primary  sense,  to  favour,  to  wish  well  to ; 
as  in  Sir  Tristrem,  p.  173.  See  Qu.  Rev. 
Iv.  372 ;  Sir  Tristrem,  pp.  168,  264. 

(8)  A  dwelling. 

So  wele  were  that  iike  man, 
That  mi3te  wonnen  In  that  nit. 

Flor,  and  Blanch.  258. 

(9)  To  have.    Lane, 

(10)  One.  North,  Cf.  Chester  Plays,  L  233, 
238 ;  Sir  Tristrem,  p.  150. 

"  And  but  an  yje 

Amonge  hem  thre  in  purpertye. 

Gower,  MS.  Soc,  Antiq,  134,  f.  41. 

ANA.    In  an  equal  quantity.      Still  used  by 

physicians. 

Tak  5arow  and  waybrede  ana,  and  stampe 
thame,  sal  temper  thame  with  wyne  or  ale,  and 
f Iff k  IM  Mke  at  drynke      MS.  Lincoln,  Med,  f.  893. 


ANACK.    Fine  oaten  bread. 

Also  with  this  small  meale,  oatnneale  is  made  la 
divers  countries  sixe  severall  klndes  of  very  good  ud 
wholesome  bread,  evrry  onn  finer  then  other,  ss  you 
anaeki,  Janaeks,  and  such  like. 

MarkhanCa  English  Hausa-wlfb,  16tf,  p.  ^    I 

ANADEM.    A  wreath ;  a  chaplet ;  a  garland. 
And  for  their  nymphals,  building  amorous  bovcn, 
Oft  drest  this  tree  with  anodems  of  flowers. 

Dr^ton's  Owl,  ed.  1748.  ^  411. 

ANADESM.  A  band  to  tie  up  wounds.  Mmkeu. 
ANAGNOSTIAN.    A  curate  that  serveth  ondy    ' 
to  reade,  or  a  clarke  or  scoUer  that  readetiito 
a  writer  or  his  master.    Mvuheu, 
ANAIRMIT.    Armed.     Gaw, 
ANAUBM.      A   mathematical    instrument  for 
finding  the  course  and  elevation  of  the  sqq. 
Mhukeu, 
AS-ALh,      Also.     A   Yoricshire   phrase,  tbf 
use  and  force  of  which  are  correctly  exhibttd 
in  the  following  stanza: 
Paul  fell  down  astounded,  and  only  not  dead. 

For  Death  was  not  quite  within  call : 
Recovering,  he  found  himself  In  a  warm  bed. 
And  in  a  warm  fever  an-alL 

Hunter's  Hallamsh.  GlMt.p.4. 

ANALYNG.  Weber  thinks  this  may  be  t  cor. 
ruption  of  annihilating,  i.  e.  IdUing.  Se« 
Kyng  Alisaunder,  2166,  "  analyng  of  strong 
knighttes,''  but  we  should  no  doubt  read 
awUyng,  descending  firom  or  falling  off  their 
horses. 

ANAMELDE.  Enamelled.  Cf.  Tundale,p.e4^ 
Warton's  Hist  EngL  Poet,  u,  42. 

Thay  were  anomelde  with  aaure. 
With  terepysand  with  tredoure. 

Sir  Degrevante,  Une^an  MS,  f.  IS. 

ANAMET.    A  luncheon.    Hantt, 
ANAMOURD.    Enamoured.     CI  Emar^,  226. 
A  grete  mayster  and  a  syre 
Waa  anamourd  so  on  hyre.  MS,  Harl.  1701,  f.  M. 
Al  anamourd  on  him  thai  were. 
And  loved  GiJ  for  hla  feir  dten. 

Oyefmmpike,f.i. 

AN  AMZAPTUS.  This  word  repeated  in  the  eir 
of  a  man,  and  anamzapta  in  that  of  a  woman, 
is  said  to  be  a  cure  for  the  falling  sickness,  in 
a  curious  early  English  MS.  printed  in  the 
Archaeologia,  xxx.  399. 

ANAN.  How?  What  do  yon  say .'  Itismsde 
use  of  in  vulgar  discourse  by  the  lower  class 
of  persons  addressing  a  superior,  when  they 
do  not  hear  or  comprehend  what  is  said  to 
them.  It  is  going  out  of  use  now.  It  is  alao 
a  corruption  of  anon,  immediately. 

ANANSY.  To  advance ;  to  exalt.  So  Hesrne 
explains  it,  in  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  199.  The 
Heralds'  College  MS.  reads  awntneef  and 
perhaps  we  should  here  print  it  avanty, 

ANAPE.  Apparently  the  name  of  a  herb.  It  is 
mentioned  in  an  old  receipt  in  a  MS.  of  the 
15th  century,  penes  me. 

ANAPES.  Cloth.  It  seems  to  be  some  fine 
kind  of  fustian.  See  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Veloun. 
It  is  generally  found  as  an  adjunct  to  fustian, 
as  in  Laneham,  p.  31 ;  Brit.  BibL  iL  40a. 
This  is  of  course  the  proper  reading  in  Mid* 
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dIetOD's  Works,  iv.  425,  *'  set  a-fire  my  fustian 
ciufapm  breeches,'*  which  the  editor  proposes 
to  correct  to  Naplet  breeches.  To  mend  the 
mstter,  ve  actoally  find  ape9*  breechet  set  down 
in  the  index  to  the  notes !  Fustian  anapes  is 
also  mentioned  in  the  Strange  Man  telling 
Fortunes  to  Englishmen,  1662. 
ANARWE.  To  render  timid.  The  Bodl.  MS. 
reads  "  an-arewest."  Perhaps  it  means,  to 
narrow,  to  diminish. 

He  maklth  heom  way  with  fcharpe  launc« ; 

Thy  men  anarwith  thy  contlnauncc. 

Kifiig  AliaaundeTf  ZMi, 

ANATOMY.  A  skeleton.  Lister  tells  us  he  was 
so  thin  he  "  was  like  an  anatomy.**  See  his 
Autobiography,  ed.  Wright,  p.  45. 

ANAUNTRINS.  If  so  be.  North.  In  East 
Sussex  the  form  onaimtrinK  is  in  use.  It 
seems  to  be  connected  with  the  old  word 

^  atmter;  so  that  anauntrin»  would  correspond 
to  pertuiventurr.  See  Rob.  Glouc  pp.  206, 31 1 . 

ANBERRT.  A  kind  of  bloody  wart  on  a  horse. 
See  Topsell's  Hist  of  Foor-Footed  Beasts, 
p.  420 ;  Markham's  Cavelarice,  b.  vii.  p.  80 ; 
Florio,  in  v.  Mdro;  Diet.  Rustic,  in  v.  Anbury. 
In  the  East  of  England,  a  knob  or  excrescence 
on  turnips  or  other  roots  is  called  an  anberry. 

ANBLERE.  An  ambling  nag. 
The  ineyf  4tod,  as  ye  may  here. 
And  saw  hym  come  ride  up  an^^ere.      launfttJt  98. 

ANBY.     Some  time  hence;    in  the  evening. 

AN'CAR.    A  hermit.     See  Anchor. 

with  horn  tn  every  place  I  have  moche  hesynes, 
and  also  with  an  ancar  in  that  howse. 

WfighfB  MonaMie  Liters,  p.  212. 

ANCEANDE.    Anciently. 

For  men  may  oppen  and  se  thrugh  this  kay, 
Wat  has  been  anc«ande,  and  sail  be  aye. 

ClavU  Scientist  p.  3. 

ANCESSOURE.    Ancestor. 

To  the  and  to  thi  kynde  haf  the!  don  honoure» 
Londes  haf  thel  gy  vea  to  thin  afiQM«our«. 

Peter  Langtqftt  p.  118. 

.'iNCHAISUN.    Reason ;  cause. 

And  for  anehaisun  of  mi  sone. 

The  more  and  for  is  lore.       MS,  Lmtd.  108,  f.  1  Ifl. 

ANCHANTEOR.    An  enchanter. 
Ac  oiMAcntoor  Edwyne  adde  of  Spayne  wy  th  hym  tho, 
That  couthe  hym  s^ge  of  ya  dedes  al  hou  y  t  ssolde  go. 

Rob.  Gtouc.  p.  243. 

ANCHILATION.  Ftostration.  It  is  so  explained 
in  an  old  glossary  in  MS.  Rawl.  Poet.  108. 

ANCHOR.  ( 1 )  A  Dutch  liquid  measure,  or  cask, 
often  used  by  smugglers  to  carry  their  brandy 
on  horseback.  See  the  notes  of  the  commen- 
tators on  Merry  Wives  of  W.  i.  3. 

(2)  An  anchoret ;  a  hermit. 

To  desperation  turn  my  trust  and  hope. 
An  aiMAor'j  cheer  in  prison  be  my  scope. 

Hamlet,  ili.  9.  4to  ed. 

(3)  To  hold  like  an  anchor.  In  the  East  of 
Eogland,  the  strong  tenacious  spreading  roots 
of  vigorous  plants  are  said  to  anchor  out. 

ANCHORIDGE.  A  church  porch,  particularly 
thst  belonging  to  the  cathedral  church  of 
Durham ;  perhaps  so  Cfdled  in  aU'ision  to  a 


ship»  of  which  some  parts  gave  names  to  the 
parts  of  a  church.    Kermett'a  MS.  Oloss, 
ANCHYRCHE.  A  church.    See  Heame's  gloss, 
to  Rob.  Glouc.  and  the  Chron.  p.  232.    It 
should  probably  be  two  words. 
ANCIENT.  A  standard-bearer,  or  ensign-bearer 
an  officer  now  called  an  ensign.    The  word  was 
also  used  for  the  flag  or  ensign  of  a  regiment 
or  of  a  ship.    The  old  editions  of  the  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor  mention  on  their  titles^ 
"  the  humours  of  Corporal  Nym  and  Ancient 
Pistol"    See  also  Comer's  Old  Ballads,  p.  31 ; 
Percy's  Reliques,  pp.  73, 144 ;  Leycester  Cor- 
respondence, p.  17 ;  Account  of  the  Grocery' 
Company,  p.  330.   Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033, 
has  anghentf  the  flag  in  the  stem  of  a  ship. 
ANCILLE.      A    maid-servant.      (Lat.)      Cf. 
Chaucer's  ABC,  109 ;  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems, 
p.  37. 
That  she  was  doughtre  of  David  by  discent* 
Sierrc  of  the  see  and  Goddes  ownc  aneille. 

Legate,  MS.  Aehmole  39,  f.  10k 
BIholde,  quod  sche,  of  God  the  meke  anci//if. 
With  alle  my  herte  obeyinge  to  his  wille. 

Legate,  MS.  Soe.  Antlq.  134,  f.  ?• 

ANCLE-BONE.  A  name  given  by  sailors  to  the 
prickly  lobster.    See  Kennett's  Glossary,  MS. 
Lansd.  1033,  f.  16. 
ANGLERS.    Ancles.    Salop. 
ANCLET.    The  ancle.    North.    Sometimes  a 

gaiter. 
ANCLIFF.    The  ancle.    North. 
ANCLOWE.    The  ancle.    {A.-S.)    Cf.ArthouT 
and  Merlin,  5206. 

In  blood  he  stode,  ich  it  abowe. 
Of  horse  and  man  into  the  anelowe, 

Em^eMet.Rom.1.979. 

ANCOME.  A  small  ulcerous  swelling,  formed 
unexpectedly.  Rider  translates  it  morbui  ad- 
ventithu.  According  to  Diet.  Rustic,  "a 
swelling  or  bump  that  is  hard  and  hot."  See 
Estward  Hoe,  iii.  1 ;  Qu.  Rev.  Iv.  372.  In 
Scotland,  an  attack  of  disease  is  called  an  on- 
come;  and  in  a  curious  MS.  of  old  receipts  in 
Lincoln  Cathedral,  f.  300,  is  one  "  for  onkome 
one  arme,"  which  agrees  with  what  Mr.  Gamett 
says  of  the  form  of  the  word  in  the  place  just 
cited.  See  Uncome. 
AN  CONY.  A  term  in  the  iron  works  for  a  bloom^ 
wrought  into  the  figure  of  a  flat  iron  bar,  about 
three  feet  in  length,  with  a  square  rough  knob 
on  each  end.  See  Kennett's  MS.  Gloss,  f.  1 6. 
In  Staffordshire  one  of  these  knobs  is  called  an 
ancony-end,  the  other  a  mocket-head. 
ANCRE.    An  anchor. 

Right  so  fareth  Love,  that  selde  in  one 

Holdeth  hia  ancre,  for  right  anone. 

Whan  thel  In  cse  wene  best  to  live. 

They  ben  with  tempest  all  for-drive. 

/torn,  of  the  Roee,  ^80. 
ANCRES.  A  female  anchoret,  or  hermit.  The 
term  ancre  is  applied  to  a  nun  in  Reliq.  Antiq. 
ii.  1 ;  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  380.  Palsgrave,  f.  17,  has» 
"Anchre,  a  religidus  man ;  anchree,  a  religious 
woman."  ' 

Nowe  wyll  I  take  the  mantelland  therynge. 

And  become  an  ancreeee  in  my  ly  vynge. 

Squyro/LoweDegri,  AM 
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Or  far  what  cause  the  may  no  huiband  have, 
liut  live  an  ancrttme  in  lo  tirlct  a  roome. 

Hej/woo^t  Great  Britainu  Trot/,  1009,  p.  95. 

ANCYLE.    A  kind  of  javelin  or  dart,  or  the 
leather    thong  with  which    it    is    thrown. 
PhilUpa. 
AND.     (1)  If.     North. 

So  wole  Criit  of  his  curtcUie, 
And  men  crye  hym  mercy, 
Bothe  forgy  ve  and  foryete. 

JPiffrt  PUmghman,  p.  362. 

(2)  Used  redundantly  in  old  ballads. 
Robin  Hood  he  was,  and  a  tall  young  man. 

And  flfteen  wisteri  old.  AdMa  Hood,  ii.  IS. 

(3)  Breath.     See  Aande.    (IsL) 

II yn  eet  are  woren  bothe  marke  and  blynd, 
Myn  and  it  short,  I  want  wyode. 
Thus  has  age  dystroed  my  kynd. 

ToMTfielsy  3i^tterie§,  p  154. 

Thai  rested  than  a  Utel  stound, 
For  to  tak  thalr  ande  tham  till. 
And  that  was  with  thair  bother  will. 

Ytoaine  luid  Gawtn,  S5S5. 
Ryghte  es  it  by  prayere  ala  by  draweyng  of  nndr, 
for  ever  to  jcmyng  of  oure  bodily  lyfe  us  nedis  to 
drawe  oure  ande,  that  es,  to  drawe  ayere. 

MS.  Uneotn  A.  i.  17*  f.  SSO. 

AND-AW.    Also;  likewise.    North. 
ANDEDE.  (1)  Indeed.  So  explained  by  Heame; 

but  see  Rob.  Glouc  p.  320,  where  it  is  "an 

dede/'  L  e.  a  deed. 
(2)  Confessed.     Verttegwu. 

ANDELONG.    Lengthways.    {A.^.) 
AnMongt  nouht  OTerthwert, 
H is  nose  went  unto  the  stert.         Hsiw/oJIr,  S882. 
ANDERSMAS.    The  mass  or  festival  of  St  An- 

drew.     Yoriah, 
ANDERSMEAT.      An    afternoon's    loncheon. 

Cf.  Florio  in  ▼.  Mertnda.    See  also  Aunder, 
ANDESITH.    Previously.    {A.-S.) 
Affrlk  that  es  the  tother  |uurti, 
That  andetiih  was  cald  Libi. 

MS.  Cott.  Vnpat.  A.  iii.  f.  13. 

ANDIRONS.  The  ornamental  irons  on  each 
side  of  the  hearth  in  old  houses,  which  were 
accompanied  with  small  rests  for  the  ends 
of  the  logs.  The  latter  were  sometimes 
called  dogt,  but  the  term  andirons  frequently 
included  both,  as  in  the  proverb  reconled  by 
Howell, "  Bands  and  attomeyes,  like  andyrong, 
the  one  hoUU  theatickt,  the  other  their  clients, 
till  they  consume."  Mr.  J.  G.  Nichols,  glossary 
to  the  Unton  Inventories,  considers  the  dogs 
to  be  synonymous  with  the  creepera,  q.  v.  but 
the  term  was  also  applied  to  part  of  the  and- 
irons, and  the  latter  are  still  called  andoga  in 
the  Western  counties.  We  find  in  Ducange, 
^*  andena  est  ferrum,  avpra  quod  opponuntur 
ligna  in  igne,  quod  alio  nomine  didtur  hyper- 
pyrgium  ;"  and  Miege  makes  the  andiron  and 
dog  synonymous.  The  andirom  were  some- 
times made  of  superior  metal,  or  gilt,  and  of 
▼ery  large  dimensions.  See  Malone's  Shake- 
speare, xiii.  85 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  84 ;  Halle  of 
John  Halle,  i.  600 ;  The  Alchemist,  y.  1. 

ANDULEES.  Puddings  made  of  hog's  guts  and 
spice.  They  are  mentioned  in  an  old  MS. 
printed  intheArchsologia,  xiiL  371,  388. 


ANDUR.    Either.  (Ifan.) 

Thow  I  me  to  tuwnwanl  drave» 

Andur  to  lurkeor  lo  leyke. 
The  wy  ves  wil  out  me  drawe. 

And  dere  me  with  her  doggus  grete. 

MS.  Camab.  FT.  ▼.  48,  f.  110. 

ANDYRS.  Other.  {A.'S.)  The  more  ushaI  form 
is  endre$,  as  in  the  Lincoln  MS.  t  149.  See 
a  similar  phrase  in  Sharp's  Coventry  Mytt.  p. 
113.  Jamieson  explains  it  St  Andrew's  day, 
the  30th  of  November;  but  it  is  difBcnlt  to 
reconcile  this  explanation  with  the  **  meiy 
momyng  of  May." 

As  I  me  went  this  andyrs  day. 

Fast  on  my  way  makyng  my  mone* 
In  a  mery  mornyng  of  May, 
fie  Huntley  bimkes  myself  alone. 

MS.  Quitab.  Ff.  ▼.  48.  f.  IML 

ANE.  (1)  A  beard  of  com.  See  an  account  of 
different  lands  of  wheat,  and  the  amet,  in 
Fitzharbert's  Booke  of  Husbandzie,  ed.  1598, 
p.  22.    See  Aane. 

(2)  One;  a.  Cfl  Hartshome's  Met  Taka,  p. 
47;  Cokwold's  Daunce,  194;  Ritaon'a  Anc. 
Songs,  p.  23. 

The  kyng  of  Charturs  was  tane. 
And  other  Sarsyns  many  ano. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38.  f.  I6B. 
Tliay  faht  wlht  Heraud  everllk  anm, 
Wiht  gud  wil  thay  wald  him  slaoe. 

G«y  tf  Warunek,  MtddUhUi  MS. 
And  souaer  to  many  then  to  ane. 
That  here  hath  the  rijt  trouthe  taae. 

MS.Bma.4B,Uy 
Thus  was  Thow  aye  and  evcte  aallc  be, 
Thre  yn  one,  and  one  yn  thre. 

MS.  Linatlm  A.  1. 17.  f.  IBX 

(3)  Alone.  "  Bi  hyme  ane,"  by  himself. 

And  he  llghte  off  his  hone,  and  went  bi  hyme  mmo 
to  the  Jewes,  and  knelid  downe  to  the  erthc,  aod 
wirchlppede  the  hye  nam^  of  Godd. 

L</»  o/Aiesamder,  MS.  Uneotn,  f.  & 

(4)  A.    Sec  n".  2. 

Aiiia !  thou  tfeli  Fraunce,  for  the  may  thunche  ihome. 
That  ane  fewe  fuiiaris  maketh  ou  so  tome. 

tTrighiTe  PolUUal  Svnge,  p.  194 

(b)  Own.  North. 
(6)  To  aim  at    Somenet. 
On. 

The  heade  and  armes  hangynge  on  the  one  syde  of 
the  horse,  and  the  legges  ane  the  other  syde*  and  all 
byspryncled  wylh  myre  and  blonde. 

Hall,  Rickard  III.  f.  34. 

ANEAOUST.    Near  to;  almost     Hereford$k. 

ANEAR.  (1)  Near.  Somertet.  Richardson  quotes 
an  example  of  this  word  from  Bishop  Atter- 
bury.  Let.  50. 

(2)  To  approach. 

I  hyre  say  that  ail  men  that  wylbe  swome  uato 
hym,  they  shall  take  noo  hurte  by  hym,  ne  by  none 
that  is  toward  hym ;  by  meanes  whereof  direrse  hB»> 
bandmen  aner^th  unto  hym,  for  fere  of  loatys  of 
ther  goodet.  State  Papon,  U.  KpOl 

ANEARST.  Near.  Exmoor.  The  more  com- 
mon Somersetshire  form  is  ttneatt.  Nares  says 
ttneirtt,  a  provincial  term  for  the  neartat  vcjfi. 
See  his  Gloss,  in  v.  An-heira. 

ANEATH.     Beneath.    North. 

ANE-BAK.    Aback.   Gaw. 

ANEDE.   United;  made  one.   Atf.  227ortba 
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Uoooln  MS.  tmede  it  giTea  as  the  tnuialation 

W«  may  aoghte  hafe  tlw  tis  of  hU  luf  here  In  ful- 
fllUof ,  boC  we  nay  hefe  a  deejre  and  a  gret  jernyng 
for  lobe  preMnt  tohym  for  to  te  hym  In  hit  UytM, 
■ad  to  be  anerit  to  hym  in  lufc 

MS.  Unedn  A.  1. 17.  f.  SML 

ANE-SND.  Uprigbt;  not  lying  down ;  on  one 
end.  When  appHed  to  a  foor-^DOted  animal,  it 
means  Tearing,  or  what  the  heralds  call  ram- 
pant Kcr.  £aL  In  Cheshize,  it  signifies  per- 
petually, evermore.  In  some  glossaries  the  or- 
thography ia  OMtndL  Cotgrare  has  '*  to  make 
one's  haire   stand  amundf"   in  y.  Ahwrirt 

4NEHBDB.     Unity. 

For  God  wald  ay  with  the  Fader  and  the  Son, 
And  with  the  Haly  Gatt  in  uneh9Ht  won. 

MS.  Hmrl.  4198.  f.  MA. 
Ocre  fkeode,  wit  thou  wele  that  the  cnde  and  the 
Krrenyntd  of  pttfeoeioae  standee  In  a  Terray  afieAetfe 
of  Godd  and  of  manes  laule,  by  perfyte  chary tA. 

MS.  Uncoin  A.  1. 17.  f-  919. 

iNELACE.  A  kind  of  knife  or  dagger,  usually 
worn  at  the  girdle.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Matt  Paris,  who  seems  to  say  it  was  for- 
bidden priests  to  wear.  See  Dncange,  in  v. 
Juelaeiug  /  HaUe  of  John  Halle,  i.  212. 

At  MMione  ther  wat  he  lord  and  lire ; 

Fttl  often  time  he  was  knight  of  the  ihlre. 

An  aiieleM  and  a  glpdere  all  of  illk 

Heng  at  hia  girdcl,  white  as  roorwe  milk. 

Ghawcer,  Cant.  T.  3S9. 

Sdic  sdiare  a-to  hur  own  halie 

Wyth  an  mmatmme,    MS.  Onttab.  Ff.  ti.  38.  f.  91. 

Bot  Arthur  with  ane  mnlact  egerly  irayttes, 

And  hittea  ever  In  the  hulke  up  to  the  hiltes. 

MarU  jirthMre,  MS.  Uneoln,  f.  8B. 

AltEIiAVE.    To  gape.    This  word  occurs  in  an 
old  tocabnlary  in  MS.  HarL  219  of  the  fif- 
teenth  century,  as  the  translation  of  the  French 
wb"beer." 
ANBLE.  (1)  To  anoint  with  holy  oiL     Ct 
Prompt.  Parr.  p.  11 ;  Wright's  Monastic  Let- 
ten,  p.  34.    S^  AniUMff, 
(2)  To  temper  in  the  fixe.   Cf.  Ashmole's  Theat 
ChesL  Brit  p.  96 ;  Baret's  Alvearie,  in  v. 
So  as  the  lyre  It  hath  antUd, 
Uehe  unto  tlym  whiche  is  congeM. 

Ccwtr,  MS.  Soe.  Amtiq.  ISI,  f.  ]9I. 

ANSLBDE.    Approached.    (A..S.) 

Bothe  wyth  buUca  and  berei,  and  bores  othcrquyle. 
And  cUyncs*  that  hym  aiteUde,  of  the  hcje  fellc. 

Sjfr  Gawaffn«t  p.  88. 

ANELINO.  (I)  An  animal  that  brings  forth  one 
young  at  a  time. 

Their  ewes  also  are  to  ftill  of  Increaie,  that  lome 
dot  usoallie  bring  foorth  two,  three,  or  foure  Umbes 
ai  onet,  whereby  they  account  our  mntlUtga,  which 
are  Mieh  ai  bring  foorth  but  one  at  ooce,  rather  bar- 
ren than  to  be  kept  for  anie  gaine. 

Harriwn't  Dtse.  ^fBrit.  p.  42. 

(21  The    sacrament    of   anointing.      Cf.    Sir 
T.  More's  Works,  p.  345;  Brit  Bibl.  iL  532. 
Thcwclerkys  kalle  hytoynament. 
On  Baglys  hy  t  ys  mm»lgng,       MS.  HarL  1701 .  f.  74. 
ANSLT.    Only ;  alone ;  solitary. 
And  that  It  be  for  chastiJng 
dMl9,  and  for  none  other  thing. 

MS,  Cut.  Oalba  E.  Is.  f.  70. 


Wbarfbfe  our  leredy  mayd«i  Mary 
Was  In  pryr^  place  anelp. 

MS.  BibU  Coll.  Sien.  zvUl  0; 
So  «ii«(^  the  lufe  of  hir  was  soghte. 
To  dede  thay  were  nere  dyghte. 

MS  Lincoln  A.  1. 17.  f.  l«t. 
Worldca  men  that  lees  haly  men  hare  thalre  hope 
analjt  In  thyng  that  cs  noght  In  tight. 

JfS.  G><t2ron.  10,f.40 
Sir,  je  Uf  an  an/y  life. 
We  wald  50W  rede  to  wed  a  wife. 

MS.  CM.  Galba  E.  ix.  f.  n 

ANELYNES.    SoUtariness. 

Noghte  In  dclytcs,  bot  In  penance;  nogbte  la 
wantone  Joyeynge.  bot  In  bytter  gretynge ;  noghte 
emange  many,  bot  in  ane/jmce. 

Ms.  Uncoin  A.  L  17.  f.  193. 

ANEMIS.  Lest  Ray,  under  the  word  ipar, 
says, "  This  word  is  also  used  in  Norfolk,  where 
they  say  spar  the  door  <ni«miff  he  come,  L  e.  shut 
the  door  lest  he  come  in.*'  It  does  not  appear 
that  this  word  is  still  in  use. 
ANEMPST.  With  respect  to;  concerning.  See 
Wright's  Monastic  Letters,  p.  167 ;  Rutland 
Papers,  pp.  5,  14,  where  it  is  used  in  the  same 
sense  as  anentt,  q.  ▼. 

And  wee  humbly  beseech  your  highnca  wee  may 

knowe  your  Graces  pleasure  howe  wee  shall  order 

ourselves  mttempit  your  graces  saydcytle  and  castell, 

for  our  discharge.  Srafe  Fspere,  II.  804. 

In  the  tother  seven  bene 

Anem/itto  our  neyhcbour,  y  wene. 

MS.  Bodl.  48.  f.  89. 

AN-END.  Onwards;  towards  the  end.  A 
Norfolk  clown  calls  to  his  companion  "  to  go 
tm-^nd"  when  he  wants  him  to  go  forward. 
See  the  Two  Gent,  of  Verona,  iv.  4.  In  some 
counties  we  have  the  expression  "  to  go  right 
tm-^nd"  i.  e.  to  go  straight  forward  without 
delay  in  any  project 
ANENDIE.  To  finish.  [Amendie?] 
And  thene  at  than  ende. 

Hare  sunncn  a1  aiiemf  ie.        MS.  DUftg  88,  f .  I98b 
ANENS.    Chains ;  fetters. 

Now  er  his  ajieiw  wrouht  of  sllvere  wele  over  gilt ; 
Dayet  that  therof  rouht,  his  was  alls  the  gllL 

Pittor  Langtt^/t,  p.  187* 

ANENST.  Against ;  opposite  to ;  over  against. 
'*JSr  cpporito  eeeletUBf  AngUet^  onaw  the 
cherche."— MS.  Bib.  Reg.  12  B  L  f.  84.  It  is 
also  used  in  the  sense  A  concerning.  See 
Plumpton  Correspondence,  pp.  7,  172 ;  Apo- 
logy for  the  Lollards,  pp.  29,  80 ;  Wright* s 
Monastic  Letters,  p.  54  ;  Florio,  in  ▼.  Ardnda  a 
rdnda  ;  Maundevile's  Travels,  p.  298. 

Tak  thane  and  roye  It  imalle,  and  do  It  alia  to- 
gedir,  and  mak  It  in  a  playster,  and  lay  It  one  thi 
breste  anmto  thi  hert.  MS.  Jf«f Mib  Cath.  Une.  f.  8881 

ANENT.  Over  against ;  immediately  opposite. 
Watson  says  it  is  common  in  Halifax  to  hear 
the  expression  cftporite  anent.  The  Scottish 
meaning  eonetnitfi^  does  not  appear  to  be  now 
used  in  Yoricshire.  AneniU  occurs  in  Rdiq. 
Antiq.  iL  47,  in  the  sense  of  eoneeminff  ;  and  in 
Hardyng's  Chronicle,  f.  170,  in  the  sense  of 
agamat.  See8]soWickliire'sNewTe8tp.2S; 
Plumpton  Conresp.  p.  77. 

Of  that  doun>cast  we  may  U  chaunce 

Antnt  this  world  get  eoveraunce. 

Cwrtor  Mundi,  MS.  Csfitaft.  1 14L 
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Abstinence  U  than  ryght  clere  ansmgau  Cod. 

MS.  Harl,  6S80 

ANEOUST.    Near;  almost.     Var.  did, 
ANERDIS.    Adheres ;  dwells  with.     Gaw. 
AMERLUD.    Adorned  ? 

with  micheand  nevyn, 

jtnerlud  with  ermyn.        MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  1. 6.  f.  84. 

ANERN.      See  Kyng  Alisaunder,  560,   where 
Weber  conjectures  anon,  doubting  whether  it 
should  not  be  an  ent,  i.  e.  an  eagle. 
ANERRE.    To  draw  near  to ;  to  approach.    See 
Anear. 

As  long  M  the  gale  puffeth  full  in  your  salles,  doubt 
not  but  diverse  will  anerrt  unto  you*  and  feed  on 
you  as  Crowes  on  cailon. 

Sianihmrt^t  Hit,  o/  Ifhmd,  p.  90. 

ANERTHE.    On  the  earth.      Cf.  Rob.  Glouc. 
pp.311,  441 ;  Black's  Cat.  of  Ashmol.  MSS. 
col.  67 ;  St.  Brandan,  p.  3. 
After  that  God  anerthe  com 
Aboute  Tif  hondred  jere.      MS.  Mtmole  43,  f.  ITS. 
ANES.  (1)  Just  like ;  similar  to.    Somertet,    In 
the  same  county  we  have  anei-to,  almost,  ex- 
cept, all  but. 
(2)  Once.     Cf.  Ywaine  and  Gawin,  292 ;  Reliq. 
Antiq.  ii.  280.     Still  used  in  the  North. 
For  why  thay  dide  the  bot  atu»  that  dede, 
And  they  knewe  the  noghte  Oode  in  manhede. 

MS.  UhcoIh  a.  i.  17,  f.  190. 

ANESAL.    A  term  in  hawking.    See  a  tract  on 

the  subject  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  299. 
ANET.    The  herb  dill.     See  a  receipt  in  MS. 

Med.  Cath.  Line.  f.  286 ;  Minsheu,  in  t. 
ANETHE.    Scarcely.    The  more  usual  form  is 
unnethef  but  anethyi  occurs  in  Prompt.  Parv. 
p.  12.    {A.-S.) 
Som  dansed  so  long. 
Tell  they  helde  owt  the  townge. 
And  anethe  roey t  hepe. 

FrereandtheBoif,  at.  Ixxxl. 

But  If  Mars  hathe  be  with  the  lune  or  mercury  of 

sol,  it  shall  be  a  gret  inflrmyt^,  and  anetht  he  thalle 

speke.  MS.Bodl.»\. 

ANETHER.    To  depress.    See  a  passage  in  the 

Heralds'  College  MS.  quoted  by  Heame,  p.  46. 

In  thys  half  there  were  aslawe  the  noble  men  and 

hende^ 
SyreLygerdue  of  Babyloyne,  and  another  due  al-so. 
And  the  erl  of  Salesbury.  and  of  Cycesire  therto ; 
And  alio  the  erl  of  Bathe,  so  that  thoru  thys  cas 
The  compaynye  a  thes  half  muche  antthertd  was. 

Rob.GUme  p.SI7. 

ANEUST.  Much  the  same.  Grose  gives  the 
Gloucestershire  phrase,  "  aneust  of  an  anemt- 
nen,*  corresponding  to  the  more  common 
"  much  of  a  muchness,"  though  the  a  is  gene- 
rally dropped.  Florio  has  *'  Arenie,  anenst, 
anevutj  very  necre  unto  *,*'  and  Grose  says  in 
Berkshire  it  has  the  sense  of  '*  about  the 
matter,  nearly."  In  an  old  grammatical  tract 
in  MS.  Bib.  Reg.  12  B.  i.  f.  82,  is  "Quantum  ad 
hoc,  Anglice,  aneutt  that." 

ANEW.  (1)  To  renew.  Cf.  Depos.  of  Richard 
II.  p.  15. 

Thannecome  the  tothir  i},  kyngis,  and  toke  his 
body,  and  antwed  it  with  bysshopys  clothls  and 
kyngij  oraamentes,  and  bare  hym  to  this  tombe,  and 
with  grete  devocloun  leyde  hym  therynne. 

MS.  Harl.  1704. 


Tak  May  butter  and  coroyne.  and  stsmpethuis 
sameoe,  and  layeitonlyTe,  andthaaeisyeltoatho 
eghe,  and  ofte  anew*  It.         Jf5.  JJncolm,  Med.  {.  at 
(2)  Enough.     Var.diaL  i 

Take  J  ws  of  rubarbe  ful  antp. 
And  as  roekyl  of  eysyl,  I  the  sey. 

Archtsoiogia,  TxjLXi 

ANEYS.    Aniseed. 

Thenne  messe  it  forth,  and  floritsh  it  with  wfft  )■ 
confy  t  rede  other  whyt.  Form*  ^f  Gaiy,  p.  % 

ANFALD.    Single ;  one.     (A.-S.)  . 
Therfor  is  he  cald  Trinity, 
For  he  es  at^fitU  Godd  in  thre. 

MS  Coit.  re9pn.  A.  liu  f.  S. 

ANFELDTYHDE.   A  simple  accusation.  {A.^) 

See  Bromton's  Chronicle,  quoted  by  Skinner 

inv. 

ANG.   The  hairy  part  of  an  ear  of  barley.  North. 

Probably  a  corruption  of  aum. 
ANGARD.    Arrogant.    (A.-N.)    The  following 
is  quoted  in  the  glossaiy  to  Syr  Gawayne. 
Thire  athils  of  Atenes,  ther  angard  clerkis, 
Than  reyerenst  thai  the  riehe  seele,  and  red  over 
the  pistllle.  MS.  Aakmote  44.  f. «. 

ANGEL.  (1)  A  gold  coin,  varying  in  value  from 
about  six  shillings  and  eightpenoe  to  ten  shil- 
lings ;  affording  a  subject  for  many  a  wretched 
pun  to  Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries.  It 
was  introduced  by  Edward  IV.  in  the  eaily  [nit 
of  his  reign.  See  Davies's  Yoric  Records, 
p.  168.  It  is  used  in  the  primitive  sense  of  a 
menenpeTf  in  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  2.  "There 
spake  an  angel,"  an  old  proverbial  ezpressioa. 
See  Sir  Thomas  More,  p.  6. 
(2)  An  angular  opening  in  a  building.    See 

Willis's  Architectural  Nomendatore,  p.  52. 
ANGEL-BED.    A  kind  of  open  bed,  without 

bed-posts.    PhiUgM. 
ANGEL-BREAD.    A  kind  of  purgative  cake, 
made  prindpally  of  spurge,  ginger,  flour,  and 
oatmeal.    A  receipt  for  it  is  given  in  an  old 
MS.  of  receipts  in  Lincoln  Cathedral,  £.  291. 
ANGELICA.     A  speaes  of  masterwort.    See 
Gerard,  ed.  Johnson,  p.  999,  and  the  Nomen. 
dator,  1585,  p.  128. 
And  as  they  wallce,  the  virf  Ins  strow  the  way 
With  costnuiry  and  sweete  angeiica, 

Hetfiooo<F§  Marriagt  Trhtn^,  MU. 

ANGELICAL-STONE.  A  kind  of  aldiemical 
stone,  mentioned  by  Ashmole,  in  his  Pro- 
legomena to  the  Theat.  Chem.  Brit.  1652. 
Howell  inserts  angelicaUwater  in  the  list  of 
perfumes  appended  to  his  Lexicon,  sect.  32. 

ANGELICK.  Dr.  Dee  informs  us  in  MS. 
Ashmole  1790,  that  hia  magical  works  are 
"  written  in  the  angeliek  language."  L  e.  the 
language  of  spirits ;  and  they  are  certainly  most 
incomprehensible  documents. 

ANGELOT.  (1)  A  small  cheese  brought  from 
Normandy,  and  supposed  by  Skinner  to  have 
been  originally  so  called  from  the  maker's 
xuime. 

Your  angelotM  of  Brie, 

Yonr  MarsoUni,  and  Parmesan  of  Lodi. 

Tht  Wit$t  It.  1. 

(2)  A  gold  coin  of  the  value  of  half  an  angel, 
current  when  Paris  was  in  possession  of  the 
English. 
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ANGEL'S-FOOD.    Apparently  a  cant  term  for 
heavy  ale.  See  a  curious  account  in  Harrison's 
DescriptiOD  of  England,  p.  202. 
ANGER.    Sorrow.  {A.'S.)  It  is  both  a  substan- 
tive  and  a  Terb.    Cf.  Erie  of  Tolous,  914 ; 
Prompt.  Parr.  p.  12 ;  Towneley  Myst  p.  99  ; 
\iSL  and  the  Werwolf,  p.  21. 
Than  aayd  the  lady  fayre  and  ttte. 
If  5*  In  mngredm  tot  the  luffe  of  mce. 
It  gntm  me  wondir  tare. 

MS,  LinaOn  A.  1.  17.  f.  139- 

And  as  thay  went  one  this  wyse  with  grete  angert 

and  diiese,  aboute  the  ellcved  houre  they  saw  a  litille 

bate  fai  tberlTere  made  of  rede,  and  mene  rowaode 

dicrin.  Life  ttfAUtander,  US.  Lincoln,  f.  28. 

ANGEEICII.  Angrily. 

And  mngmiek  I  wandrcde 
The  Anstyns  to  prove. 

Piert  Ploughman,  p.  40S. 

AKGERLT.  Angrily.  ShoJL 
ANGILD.  A  fine.  Skmner. 
ANGIRLICHE.    Angrily. 

But  for  that  he  with  angir  wroujte, 

Hb  angris  angirtieht  he  bou5te. 

Goufor,  MS.  &c.  jintiq,  134,  f.  88. 

ANGLE.  (1)  A  comer. 

Go,  niDi  seercfat  pry  in  every  nook  and  angto  ot 
the  kitcheni,  laiden,  and  pastries. 

Tho  Woman  Hater,  i.  2. 

(2)  An  astrological  term  applied  to  certain 
houses  of  a  scheme  or  figure  of  the  heavens. 

ANGLE-BERRY.  A  sore,  or  kind  of  hang^nail 
noder  the  claw  or  hoof  of  an  animal.  North, 
See  Kennett's  Glossary,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

ANGLE-BOWING.  A  method  of  fencing  the 
grounds  wherein  sheep  are  kept  by  fixing  rods 
Uke  bows  with  both  ends  in  the  groimd,  or  in 
a  dead  hedge,  where  they  make  angles  with 
each  other.    See  the  Exmoor  Scolding,  p.  9. 

ANGLEDOG.  A  large  earthworm.  Devon.  The 
older  word  is  tmgle-tmtchj  as  in  MS.  Sloane 
3M8,  f.  99,  quoted  in  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  279. 
In  Stanbrigii  Vocabula,  1615,  lumbricut  is 
translated  l^  angU'toueh  ;  and  they  are  called 
UteyangfyM  in  Archseologia,  xxx.  376. 
,  For  senowys  that  be  kutt.  Take  anggufyUtoadiW't 
and  pat  them  in  oyle  olyfT  imale  choppy d,  and  than 
ky  therof  la  the  wownde«  and  so  let  it  ly  iij.  or  ii^. 
dsyyi.  MiddlehUlMS.  f.  12. 

ANGLER.  One  who  begs  in  the  daytime,  ob- 
lerving  what  he  can  steal  at  night.  A  cant 
tenn.    See  Dodsley's  Old  Phiys,  yL  109.        * 

AKGLET.  A  liUle  comer,  (fr.)  Cotgraye 
Anglicises  it  in  v.  Anglet, 

ANGNAIL.  A  Cumberland  word,  according  to 
Grose,  for  a  com  on  the  toe.  Lye  says, 
**  Northamptoniensibus  est  dayua  pedum,  ge. 
morsa,  ptemgium."  See  Agnailt  which  Howell 
explains  "  a  sore  between  the  finger  and  naiL" 

ANdOBER.  A  Idnd  of  large  and  long  pear. 
met  Rmt. 

ANGORAS.    An  anchorite. 

And  lever  he  had,  as  they  trowedon  ychon* 
To  lytte  iipoa  a  matte  of  the  angoras, 

Chron.  rUcNftm.  p.  88. 

AN6R0MED.    Griered;  tormented.    {A.-S,) 
And  ml  gost  amgremod  is  over  smert. 
la  me  lo^dteved  is  ml  heru 

MS,  BM.  4»k  f.  88. 


ANGRY.  Painiul ;  inflamed ;  smarting.  Forby 
says  **  painfully  inflamed,"  and  applies  it  to 
kibes,  as  Florio  does,  in  t.  Pedifftumi.  It  is  the 
gloss  of  the  Latin  moleiiiu  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  i 
8 ;  and  it  seems  to  be  used  in  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar sense  in  Julius  Cesar,  i.  2.  In  a  collection 
of  old  MS.  recipes,  in  Lincoln  Cathedral,  is 
one  for  oii^er  in  the  liver,  f.  305,  meaning 
of  course  v^mmatioi^  See  the  example 
quoted  under  Thomoange;  and  Piers  Plough- 
man, p.  266. 

ANGRY-BOYS.  A  set  of  youths  mentioned  by 
some  of  our  early  dramatists  as  delighting  to 
commit  outrages,  and  get  into  quarrels.  See 
the  Alchemist,  iiL  4. 

Get  thee  another  nose,  that  will  be  pttll'd 
OITby  the  angrif  hove  for  thy  conversion. 

Scornful  JjoOg,  It.  S. 

ANGUELLES.  A  kind  of  worms,  mentioned  by 
early  writers,  as   being  troublesome  to  sick 
hawks.    In  MS.  HarL  2340  is  given  an  ac- 
count of  a  medecine  *'  for  wormys  called  on- 
guellet ;"  and  another  may  be  found  in  the 
Book  of  St.  Albans,  ed.  1810,  sig.  C.  iiL    See 
also  ReUq.  Antiq.  L  301.    (la/.) 
ANGUISHOUS.    In  pain;  in  anguish.  Wick- 
liffe  used  it  as  a  verb.  New  Test.  p.  141. 
X  was  bothe  nnguishou*  and  trouble 
For  the  peril!  that  I  sawe  double. 

Rom,  o/the  Rose,  1750. 
My  wordes  to  here. 
That  bought  hym  dere. 

On  crosse  angujfvualy.    New  Nothomne  Ma%H, 
For  hure  Is  herte  was  angwUchoee. 

MS.  AMhmole  33,  f.    3. 
Hcrhaud  to  nim  anguneoue  thai  were. 

Cy  <\f  Warwike,  p.  73. 

ANGUSSE.    Anguish. 

Whan  he  schal  with  the  bodl  deye. 
That  in  strong  anguese  doth  tmurte. 

Wright's  Pop.  Treat,  on  Science,  p.  140. 

AN  H ANSE.    To  raise ;  to  advance ;  to  exalt. 
The  holi  rode  was  i-founde,  as  je  witeth,  in  May. 
And  anhaneed  was  In  Septembre,  the  holi  rode  ctay. 

MS.jlafimole43,teB. 
Hye  nou  to  anhanev  ns  alle,   and  y  nelle  nojt  be 
byhynde.  Rnt,  Ghue.  p.  196. 

And  of  my  fortune,  sooth  it  is  certeyne 
That  wondir  smartly  hath  «che  me  anhauneid, 

Boetius,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  ]S4,  f .  SSB. 
For  ech  man  that  him  anhaneez  here, 
Mowed  he  schal  beo.  MS.  Laud,  106,  f.  8. 

The  mete  that  thei  etc  ysi  alle  forlore. 
On  the  galwys  they  schold  atihaunae. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  1. 6,  f.  IX, 

AN-HEH.    Aloud.    In  the  third  example  it  ap- 
parently means  on  high,  as  in  Rob.  GIouc.  pp. 
202, 311 ;  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  8. 
Ther  stont  up  a  jeolumen,  jejeth  with  a  5crdc» 
Ant  hat  out  an-heh  that  al  the  hyrt  herde. 

WHght'*  Pol.  Son^i,  p.  158. 
This  ladyes  song  tho  TeDeum  an-heyje, 
And  the  scxtens  rong  tho  the  belle. 

C%rofi.  VUodun.  fi.  i07» 
Angeles  here  my  softer  soule 
Into  hevene  an-helje,    MS.  CM.  Tirin,  Osson.  57. 
ANHEIGHE.   To  hang?  (^..&) 
And  told  hem  this  rilanle, 
And  aeyd  be  wold  horn  ankeighe. 
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AN-HEIRES.    The  Host  of  the  Garter,  in  the 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  1,  addressing  Page 
and  Shallow,  says,  "  Will  you  go,  aii-A«tret  T' 
So  the  folios  read,  and  no  sense  can  he  made 
of  the  expression  as  it  there  stands.  A  similar 
passage  in  the  quartos  is,  *'  here  boys,  shall 
we  wag  ?  shall  we  wag  V  but  it  occurs  in  an- 
other part  of  the  play,  dthough  Shallow's 
answer  is  the  same.    Sir  T.  Hanmer  makes 
German  of  it,  in  which  he  is  followed  by  Mr. 
Knight.     In  proposing  a  bold  coigectural 
emendation,  the  general  style  of  language  em- 
ployed by  the  Host  must  be  considered.  Thus 
in  act  iiL  sc  2,  he  says  "  Farewell,  mif  keartt" 
a  method  of  expression  also  used  by  Bottom, 
«« Where  are    these  heartir  Mids.  Night's 
Dream,  iv.  2.  See  another  instance  in  Clarke's 
Phraseologia  Puerilis,  1655,  p.  109.    In  pro- 
posing to  read,  "  Will  you  go,  my  heartt  f* 
we  qtproach  as  near  the  original  as  most  of 
the  proposed  emendations;  or,  perhaps,  as 
Steerens  proposes,  *'  Will  you  go  on,  hearts  ?" 
Perhaps,  however,  Mr.  Collier  has  pursued  the 
wisest  course  in  leaving  it  as  it  stands  in  the 
old  copies. 

ANHERITED.    Inherited? 

The  cit4  of  Acoa,  that  in  this  conti^  if  depid 
Akres,  florishade  and  itode  In  his  vertne,  Joy,  and 
properit^,  and  was  anAsrttsd  riehely  with  worshlpfull 
princes  and  lordes.  M8,  HarL  1704. 

AN-HOND.    In  hand,  L  e.  in  his  power. 
Me  to  wreken  ye  schul  go 
Of  a  treytour  that  is  ml  fo, 
Tlut  is  y-come  up  mi  lond, 
Wer  he  thenketh  to  bring  me  an-Jumd, 

Oif  ^  WwruAk;  p.  41. 

ANHONGED.  Hanged  up.  (^.-i^.)  Cf.  Chaucer, 
Cant  T.  12193,  12209 ;  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  509 ; 
Sevyn  Sages,  502,  651 ;  Launfal,  686;  Reliq. 
Antiq.  i.  87. 
That  thel  schuld  be  do  to  dethe  deulf  ulll  In  hast. 
Brent  in  bri3t  fur,  to-drawe  or  aM*A<mg«il. 

WiXU  oAd  th%  WtrvMAft  p>  ITS. 
And  al  that  he  myjte  on-take, 
Non  other  pes  ue  most  they  make. 
But  leet  hem  to-drawe  and  an*Aof»gfte, 
But  oertayn  hit  was  al  with  wronghe. 

JfS.i>»iM«S3ll,f.l3. 
ANHOYE.    To  hover.    Skumxr. 
ANHYTTE.    Hit;  struck. 

The  kyng  Arture  ajen  the  brest  yt  felawe  rortt 
€mh^et9,  Ao&.  Cloue.  p.  186. 

ANIENTE.  To  destroy;  to  annihilate.  (^.-M) 
It  is  also  an  old  law  term.  See  Cowell's 
Interpreter,  in  v. 

That  wikkedliche  and  wilfuUiche 

Wolde  mercy  aniente.     Piert  Ploughman,  p.  385. 

The  which  three  thinges  ye  ne  han  not  aniemtisted 

or  destroyed,  neither  In  yourcself  ne  in  youre  con- 

seillours,  as  you  ought.  Melibetu,  p.  107. 

AN-IP.    Used  for  if.    The  expression  is  very 

common  in  our  old  writers. 
ANIGH.     Near.     Salop.     Sometimes  in  the 

western  counties  we  have  anigfut,  near  to. 
ANIGHT.      In  the  night.      Cf.    Legende  of 

Hypsipyle,  108 ;  As  You  Like  It,  u.  4 ;  Gesta 

Bomanorum,  p.  51. 


Tristiem  to  Ysoude  wan. 
AnigM  with  hlr  to  play.         Sir  THstroa,  pi  {3^ 
H  is  fader  he  tolde  a  swefoe 
^Mi5(  that  him  mette.         JfS.  JML  fit.  1 1. 
ANILE.    Imbecile  from  old  age.    Walpole  ues 
this  a4iective,  and  Sterne  has  the  sabstantiTe 
anility.    See  Richardson,  in  v. 
ANIME.    A  white  gum  or  resin  brouij;ht  out  of 
the  West  Indies.    BuBoiar, 

ANIMOSITE.    Bravery. 

His  magnanymyt^. 

His  afiimesifi^.  SktUon't  IFsrfci,  ii.  81. 

ANIOUS.    Wearisome;  £atiguing. 
Then  thenkkes  Gawan  tu\  sone 
Of  his  anioM  vyage.  ^fr  Gaw^rne,  p.  21 . 

AN-IRED.    Angiy. 

He  sauh  Richard  mn-ired,  and  his mykelle  myglit. 
His  folk  armed  and  tired,  and  ay  redy  to  fight. 

PefMT  Langtoft,  p.  15L 

ANIS-KINES.    Any  kind  of;  any. 

Withouten  anit-kint*  duelling, 
Sche  gan  Gregori  to  threie. 

Leg.  nf  Pope  Grrforv,  p.  X. 

ANKER.  An  anchoret ;  a  hermit.    Ct  Prompt. 
Parv.  pp.  12,  83;  Robin  Hood,  L  36;  Rom. 

of  the  Rose,  6348. 

Certis,  wyfe  wolde  he  nanc, 
Wenche  ne  no  lemmane, 
Bot  als  an  mtOcfrt  in  a  stane 
He  ly  ved  here  trewe. 

SHr  Degr09ant0,  MS.  Lbteobt,  f.  131k 

ANKERAS.    A  female  hermit. 

Hou  a  recluse  or  an  ankeras  shuld  eomende  hii 
chastity  to  God.  MS.  Bodt,  423,  f.  183. 

ANKLEY.    An  ankle.     WcMt  Suaaex. 
ANLEPI.   Alone;  single.  (^.-&)   Htnoe  tingte, 
applied  to  unmarri^  persons.    See  instances 
in  Sir  F.  Madden's  reply  to  Singer,  p.  34. 
He  stod,  and  totede  in  at  a  bord. 
Her  he  spak  anitepi  word.  HmveUfk,  tlC7. 

Anothere  is  txfanlepi. 
That  hase  bene  filcde  and  left  foly. 

MS.  CMt.  Fmmat.  B.  vi.  f.  IS. 
Ane  cs  fomicaeion,  a  fleschl^  syaoe 
Bctwene  an  mneiepp  man  and  an  aiief^py  womao. 

M8.BarLlVS,Lli 
On  Ich  half  thai  smiten  him  to. 
And  he  ogain  to  hem  also ; 
Never  no  was  anUpif  knight, 
That  so  msni  itond  mighu  (^  </  Wmrwik;  p  \%. 
Say  alio  quo  wos  thi  fere. 

For  wele  more  synne  it  is 
To  synne  with  a  wcddid  wife. 
Then  with  an  onlepe  i-wis. 

MS.  Cantab.  Pf .  v.  48,  f.  SL 
ANLET.    An  annulet;  a  small  ring.     Yorith, 
According  to  Mr.  Jerdan,  "  tags,  or  pieces  of 
metal  attached  to  the  ends  of  laces  or  points." 
See  Rutland  Papers,  p.  6 ;  Brit.  BibL  iL  397. 
Carr  says  it  is  the  mark  on  a  stone,  an  andeat 
boundary  in  Craven. 
ANLETH.  The  face;  the  countenance.  (StcetL) 
Ne  tume  thine  anleth  me  fra, 
Ne  helde  in  wreth  Ara  thi  bine  swa. 

MS.  Cntt.  Vetpa*.  D.  vC.  f.  H 

ANLICNES.      A    resemblance;     an    image. 

Vertteyan. 
ANLIFEN.    LiveUhood;  substance.    Venieyn. 
ANLOTE.    To  pay  a  share  of  charges,  according 

to  the  custom  of  the  place.    Mitukeu. 
ANNARY.    A  yearly  description.    /ViZfer. 
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lySR-  One.  The  objective  case  of  on.  Cf.  Reliq. 
Aauii-  li.  272 ;  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  223. 
Ac  Sarrisins  were,  bl  mi  puine. 
Ever  fouiti  ogaines  anne, 

Arthour  and  Merlirit  p.  895. 
He  slough  thre  ogafaies  anne. 
And  cnked  nuuil  hera-panne.        Ibid.  p.  214. 
Heo  nadden  with  hem  bote  anru  lot, 
Tbaxefore  heo  careden  ech  one. 

MS,  Laud  106.  r.l. 

hNNET.  The  common  gull,  so  called  in 
Northumberland.  See  Pennant's  Toar  in 
Scotland,  ed.  1790»i.  48. 

AXNETT.    First-fruits  ? 

The  L.  Governour,  at  touching  the  worlcet  to  be 
t«ken  in  hand,  noc  munidon  to  be  lookt  for,  with 
loine  occuranccs  of  the  English  and  Spanish  fleets ; 
for  the  coming  up  of  Capt.  Case,  and  touching  Sir 
John  Sellyy't  meadow,  Townidalea  annett, 

Arehmologin,  xxx.  1G9. 

AXN'EXMENT.     Anything  annexed,  or  sub- 

joined.     See  Hamlet,  iii.  3. 
AXSIHILED.    Destroyed. 

Which  eia  had  been  long  liDce  annihUtd, 
With  all  other  living  things  beside. 

Lwes  Owle,  159S. 

ANNOTE.    A  note. 

In  ammate  It  hire  nome,  ncropneth  hit  non, 
Who«e  ryht  redeth  ronne  to  Johon. 

rVrig/a**  L^rin  FMfry,  p.  S6. 

ANNOY.    Annoyance. 

Fsrewell,  my  tOTcraJgne,  long  maitt  thou  enjoy 
Thy  father's  happie  daiee  tttt  trmn  annoy, 

•  Ftrtt  Part  of  the  Omtmtum,  1094. 
ANNUART.    AnnuaL    HaU, 
ANNUELLBRE.     A  priest  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  singing  anniyersary  masses  for  the 
dead.    It  is  spelt  amUvolor  in  Skelton,  ii.  440. 
In  London  wat  a  preett,  an  anntulUre, 
That  therin  dwelled  ludde  many  a  yere. 

Chaucer,  Cant,  T,  16480. 

ANNUELTNGE.     Enamelling.    See  an  extract 
from  Horman  in  Prompt.  Parr.  p.  261,  where 
perhaps  we  should  read  ammelynge, 
ANNUNCIAT.    Foretold.    {Lat,) 

Lo  Sampson,  which  that  wat  annunelat 
By  the  angel,  loog  or  hie  natlvitee. 

CkoMcer,  Catti,  T.  140S1. 

ANNYD.    Annoyed;  vexed.     [Anuyd?] 
So  that  King  Philip  was  amn^  thor  alie  thing. 

Rob,  Glove,  p.  487* 

AXNTE.    Annoyance.     Cf.  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  429; 
Kyng  Alisaonder,  10.     [Annye?] 
With  torwe  was  hb  herte  becreld, 
With  care  and  dte  annpe.     MS,  Aehmole  33,  f.  44. 
Tbanne  tayde  the  Duk  Terry, 
To  llgge  thus  her  ya  gret  anfiy.  JbU.  f.  45. 

ANNYLB.    Anise  seed.    Huloei. 
ANO.    Also.    North. 

ANOIFUL.    Hurtfol;  unpleasant. 

For  al  be  ic  so,  that  al  tarying  be  onof/W,  algatet  it 
H  not  to  repreve  in  yeving  of  Jugement,  ne  in  Ten> 
gcaoce  taking,  whan  it  Is  tuflBaant  and  retonable. 

Melibeue,  p.  86. 

ANOIING.    Harm. 

No  might  do  with  hJr  wlcheing. 
In  Ingkmd  noo  amUnf. 

Jrthour  and  Merlin,  p.  106. 
ANOINTED.    Chief;  roguish.    "An  anointed 
scamp."     Wett* 


ANOIOUS.  Fatiguing;  wearisome;  unpleasant. 
See  Harrison's  Description  of  England,  p.  214; 
Chaucer,  ed.  Urry,  p.  360 ;  and  Anumi. 

Late  him  be  ware  he  have  no  Uelite, 
Ne  him  rejoyce  of  hit  annoyoue  plite. 

Oecleve,  MS.  Soc.  Anfiq.  134,  f.  968. 

ANOISAUNCE.  A  nuisance.  Cowell  refers  to 
Stat.  22  Henry  VIII.  c.  5,  for  an  example  of 
this  word. 

The  fiuhegarth  of  Goldate,  and  other  fisthegarthet 
within  the  ry ver  of  Ayre,  Is  stondynge  a«  yit.  to  the 
greit  common  anoUaunee  and  intollerable  liurt  of  the 
kynges  chamber  of  the  cit^  of  Vorke. 

Davie^t  York  Reeardt,  p.  87> 

ANGLE.    Too;  also.     Yorith. 

ANOMINATION.  Ai  opinion  contrary  to 
kw.    (Gr.) 

He  that  adomca  his  whole  oration  with  no  other 
trope  but  a  tweet  tubjection  or  an  anomlnation,  may 
be  thought  a  trim  man  in  the  ears  of  the  multitude, 
but  in  the  Judgement  of  the  elegant  orators,  he  thall 
be  known  as  rude  in  his  art  of  rhetorlck.at  the  butcher 
that  tcalded  the  calfe  wat  in  his  craft  of  butchery. 

Brit.  BM.  ii.  441. 

ANON.  What  do  you  say  ?  Yorith.  See  Arum, 
It  is  more  usual  in  the  sense  of  immediately, 
but  is  now  seldom  heard  in  the  southern 
counties.  The  phrase  ''anon,  sir,"  is  often 
found  in  our  old  dramatists,  put  into  the 
mouth  of  waiters,  who  now  say,  **  coming,  sir." 
See  1  Henrv  lY.  ii.  4 ;  Douce*s  Illustrations, 
i.  427. 

ANONEN.  See  Ritson's  Ancient  Songs,  p.  19, 
and  the  observations  on  this  word  in  Warton's 
Hist.  EngL  Poet.  u.  72.  "  Anone"  occurs  in 
Wright's  Political  Songs,  p.  199,  explained  by 
the  original  scribe  *'  at  one  time.'*  Mr.  Wright 
translates  it  "  in  the  first  place :" 
Tho  ipek  the  Hon  hem  to. 
To  the  fox  anene  hit  wiUe. 

ANONER.    Under.    North. 
ANON-RIGHTES.     Immediately.    Cf.   Ellis's 
Met.  Rom.  iL  332 ;  Erie  of  Tolous,  193 ;  Kyng 
Alisaunder,  170, 824 ;  Hartshome's  Met.  Talesr 
p.  74. 

He  hadde  In  toua  ▼.  hundred  knightet. 
He  hrm  of  tent  anon.rightee. 

Arthour  and  MerUn,  p.  88L 
The  chyld  antuerd  anenryjA/, 
He  wat  withouten  b^ynnyng. 

MS.AamoUB\,t.93. 

ANONT.    Agamst;  opposite.    Wiltt, 

ANONXCION.    Anointing. 

Thit  wat  their  charge  and  verey  dewe  aerrlae 
Of  anonseion  tyme,  to  dooe  and  excertite. 

Hardyng'e  Cftronide^  f.  71* 

ANONYWAR,    At  unawares. 

Tho  the  Brytons  come  myd  the  prlaons  that. 
The  Romeynt  come  ajen  hem  al  anonywar. 

Rob,  Gtoue.  p.  912. 

ANOSED.  Acknowledged. 

Thanne  ther  begynnyth  all  grace  to  wake. 
If  it  with  tynne  be  not  anoeed, 

Digby  Myeteriee,  p.  175. 

ANOTH.  Enough.    (^.-5.) 

Anotht  dameseile  I  quath  Blatmcheflour, 
To  scome  me  it  litel  honour. 

Fionee  and  Blatr::^«Jleur,  483 
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And  pitouliche  blgan  to  crie, 
Anouthe,  merci,  Loverd,  thin  ore ! 

MS.  Laud  108.  f.  1S6. 

ANOTHER.     "  Al  another,"  in  a  different  way. 
But  Avelok  thouthe  al  another,         Havelok,  1396, 

ANOTHER-GATES.  A  different  kind ;  another 
sort.    Lane, 

When  Hudibrw«  about  to  enter 
Upon  antaher^gatts  adventure. 
To  Ralpho  call'd  aloud  to  arm. 
Not  dreaming  of  approaching  storm. 

Hudibrae,  I.  ffi.  428. 

ANOUGH.  Enough.  Weit,  Cf.  GyofWar- 
wike,  pp.  11, 20, 25, 40, 63, 153 ;  Sir  Tristrem, 
pp.181,  301.  {A,~S,) 

The  fischen  wer  radl  ofiowj 
To  don  hii  will  that  ich  day. 

Legend  of  Pope  Ongonf,  p.  SO. 

ANOUR.  (1)  Honour. 

Herhaud  onswerd,  I  chO  you  telle 
The  best  conteyl  Ich  have  In  wlUe ; 
Oif  thou  themperour*  douhter  afo, 
Riche  thou  bei t  ever  mo ; 
After  him  thou  beet  emperour* 
Ood  hath  the  don  gret  anotw, 

C$  of  Warwike,  p.  149. 
Tho  was  he  erl  of  giet  atumrg 
Y-knowen  In  alle  Aqulteyne. 

Leg,  CathoL  p.  43. 
(2)  To  honour. 

with  thb  he  ras  out  of  hl«  place 
That  he  tmeured  him  in. 

MS.  Fairfu  14. 
Tn  diademe  anoured  and  with  palle 

MS,  HarU  3869,  f.  367. 

ANOUREMENT.    Adornment. 

I  am  tormentlde  with  thii  blew  fyro  on  my  hede, 
for  my  ledierouie  anamrement  of  myne  heere,  ande 
other  array  ther  (me.  Geeta  Runanorum,  p.  431 . 

ANOURENE,  pL  Honour. 

With  gud  ry^te  thay  love  the  for  thaire  gud- 
net ;  with  gud  ryghte  thay  attourene  the  for  thaire 
fairenet;  withe  gud  righte  thay  gloryfye  Che  for 
thaire  profet.  JITS.  Lincoln,  f.  199. 

ANOURN.    To  adorn.  (J.-N.J 

Whan  a  woman  !•  anoumed  with  rich  apparayle.  It 
•etteth  out  her  beauty  double  as  much  as  it  Is. 

PaUgrave, 
ANOURNEMENTIS,  Adornments. 

For  as  alle  atwumementi*  ben  fayred  by  hem  that 
avenauntly  uyslth  hem,  so  alle  the  halowys  of  heveu, 
as  wele  anngels  as  men  or  wymmen ,  ben  anoumed  and 
wonchipped  oonly  thorn  God.    MS,  ToniMr  W,  p.  83. 

ANOW.    Enough.    West.  See  Jennings,  p.  120. 
He  kest  the  bor  doun  hawes  anowe. 
And  com  himself  doun  hi  a  bowe. 

Set>ifnSagm,9H. 
ANOWARD.   Upon.   See  Rob.  Glouc.  pp.  186, 
21 1.  Heame  explains  it,  **  thorough,  onward." 
And  anoward  his  rug  tar  y-maked. 
And  doth  from  5ere  to  5ere. 

MS.  Harl.  8277,  f.  47. 
A  cold  weUe  and  fair  ther  sprong, 

^nowarde  the  doune. 
That  5ut  is  there,  fair  and  cold, 
A  myle  from  the  toune. 

MS,  Coa.  Trin.  Omn.  57. 
The  hors  hem  lay  anoward , 
That  h«m  thought  chaunce  hard. 

Aiihour  and  Merlin t  \..  123. 


ANOWCRYAND  ? 

Also  ther  Is  fyr  of  coveytyse,  of  tlio  whictoe  it  k 
seyd  aUe  anowerifand  as  chymnry  of  fyre. 

MS.  Egeritm  IMS,  f.  m. 

ANOWE.  Now;  presently.  So  explained  by 
Mr.  Utterson,  Pop.  Poet  iL  147 ;  but  peitaps 
we  should  read  avmiw,  asinasimilarpasstfett 
p.  153. 

ANOYLE.  To  anoint.  The  last  sacrament  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church.  See  a  curious  inveo. 
tory,  written  about  1588,  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  255. 

ANO  YMENTIS.  This  word  is  the  translation  of 
Umatea  in  an  early  gloss,  printed  in  Reliq.  Antiq. 

I.  o. 

ANOYNTMENT.   Anointment. 
And  ther  Mart  Mawdelayn 

Anoyntet  oure  Lordes  fette 
With  a  riche  anoimtment. 

And  his  hede  l-wis.      MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  r.^1%, 
ANOYT.   Turning? 

That  other  branche  ful  ryjt  goyt 
To  the  lytil  fyugere,  without  anoirt, 

Heliq,  Antiq.im, 

ANPYRE.   Empire.   The  following  is  an  extract 
firom  the  Metrical  Chronicle  of  England. 
All  Comewalle  and  Devenshlre, 
All  thys  were  of  hys  anp^re.    Rob.  Gloue.  p.  733L 
ANREDNESSE.    Unity  of  purpose.  (A.-S.) 
AN'S-AFE.  I  am  afraid.    Yorkth, 
ANSAUMPLE.    An  example. 

Ore  Loverd  wende  aboute  and  prechede  tkit  folk, 
And  selde  hem  anemtmplee  fate. 

MS.  Vmd.  ice.  f.  • 
ANSEL.    Generally  spplt  Aovue/;  q.  v.    It  seem? 
to  be  used  in  the  sense  of  hansel  in  Decker's 
Satiro-Mastix,  ap.  Hawkins,  ilL  137.   See  also 
a  similar  orthography  in  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  14. 
ANSHUM-SCRANCHUM.    When  a  number  of 
persons  are  assembled  at  a  hoard  where  the 
provision  is  scanty,  and  each  one  is  almost 
obliged  to  scramble  for  what  he  can  get,  \\ 
will  be  observed  perhaps  by  some  one  of  the 
party  that  they  never  in  all  their  life  saw  such 
afuhum^9craxuihum  work*    Lxnc, 
ANSINE.    Appearance;  figure.    (.<f.-5.) 
Not  no  mon  so  muchel  of  pine. 
As  povre  wlf  that  falleth  In  aniAna, 

Da$He  Sirith,  MS,  Digby  86,  f.  l<7. 

ANSLACHTS.  Surprises. (<?CT7fi.)  SceMeyricks 

Critical  Enquiry,  iii.  118. 
ANSLAIGHT.     Surprised.  (Germ.) 

I  do  remember  yet,  that  amlaightf  thou  wast  beatea. 

And  fledst  before  the  butler. 

JBMMmon^  and  Fletdier,  Monju  TAomm,  ii.  2. 

ANSQUARE.    Answer. 

Then  gaf  Jhesus  til  ham  atuquare 
To  alle  the  Jewes  atte  ther  ware.    MS.  Fairfax  14. 
ANSTOND.    To  withstand. 

He  byvond  Torst  an  queint^w  ajen  the  Deoeys  to 
anetond.  Rgb.  Ctouc.  p.  91^;. 

ANSURER.  The  answerer;  the  person  who 
answered  to  the  Court  of  Augmentation  for 
the  rents  and  profits. 

As  eonseming  one  farme  hold,  late  belonging  to 
the  hold  of  St.  Robarts,  which  you  know  I  didspeake 
to  the  aneurer  for  the  use  of  die  laid  chUdxen,  sod 
he  perrolsed  not  to  suit  them. 

Plumpton  Cbnr$9ponienee,  p.  231. 
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ANSWER-  To  encounter  at  a  toumament.  See 
tbe  Paston  Letters,  iL  4.  Shakespeare  uses 
the  sabstantiTe  in  the  sense  of  retaliation,  re- 
quital, in  Cymbcline,  iv.  4.  A  very  common 
thoagfa  peculiar  sense  of  the  word  has  not 
been  noticed  by  lexicographers.  To  answer 
a  front  door,  is  to  open  it  when  any  one  knocks. 
At  a  &nn-hoose  near  South  Petherton,  a  maid- 
KHsnt  was  recently  asked  why  she  did  not 
answer  the  door.  The  girl,  who  had  an  im- 
pediment in  her  speech,  replied,  **Why — 
^hy^why,  if  you  plaze,  mim,  I — I — I  did*n 
hear'n  spodL !" 

ANT.    (1)  Am  not    Dewm. 

(2)  And.  This  form  of  the  coijnnction  is  found 
chiefljin  MSS.of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  when 
jt  is  very  common. 

(3)  "In  an  ant's  foot,"  in  a  short  time.  A 
Warwickshize  phrase. 

ANTEM.  (1)  A  church.  This  cant  word  is 
given  in  the  Brit.  Bibl.  ii.  521 ,  more  generally 
icpelt  autem.  We  have  also  an  aniem'tnorte, 
"  a  wde  maried  at  the  churche,  and  they  be 
as  chaste  as  a  cow."  See  the  same  work, 
iL  290,  520 ;  and  Harrison's  Description  of 
England,  p.  184. 

(2)  An  anthem.     (^.-5.) 

To  roe  the  came,  and  bad  me  for  to  slog 
Tbb  antem  Tcraily  in  my  dying. 

Otaueer,  Cant.  T,  13590. 

ANTEPHNE.    An  antiphon. 

With  hool  herte  and  dew  reverence 
Seyn  this  antephne,  and  this  orison. 

MS,  Harl.  S278,  f.  5. 

ANTER.  The  following  is  extracted  from  an 
old  play : 

Tbat'i  hee  that  makes  the  true  use  of  feasts,  sends 
all  unto  their  proper  places ;  hee  is  call'd  the  anter  ; 
be  bath  a  monopoly  for  all  butterie  bookes,  kitchinge 
boakes,  beaidct  old  declamations  and  theames. 

MS.  BodL  30. 

ANTERS.    (1)  In  case  that.    North. 

(2)  Adventures.     North. 

Llstuna  now,  lordinges,  of  anters  grete. 

Robton's  Romaneet,  p.  49. 

ANTE-TEME.  A  text  or  motto  placed  at  the 
head  of  a  theme,  oration,  or  discourse.  From 
the  Heme  Tales  of  Skdton,  p.  61,  it  would 
appear  to  be  synonymous  with  theme.  See 
also  Skdton's  Works,  ii.  241. 

ASTEVERT.    To  avert    HaO. 

&NTGATE.    An  occasion.    Skmner. 

INTH.    And  the.    North, 

iNTHONY-NUT.  The  bladder-nut;  the  sta- 
phyladendron.  SeefUaiOfmY.  Stt^hilodcndro; 
CotgraYe,  in  t.  Baguetuaides. 

ftKTHONY-PIG.  The  favourite  or  smallest  pig 
of  the  litter.  A  Kentish  expression,  according 
to  Grose.  "  To  follow  like  a  tantony  pig," 
ie.  to  foUow  dose  at  one's  heels.  Some  de- 
rive  this  saying  from  a  privilege  enjoyed  by 
the  friars  of  certain  convents  in  England  and 
France,  sona  of  St.  Anthony,  whose  swine  were 
permitted  to  feed  in  the  streets.  These  swine 
would  follow  any  one  having  greens  or  other 
provisions,  till  they  obtained  some  of  them ; 


and  it  was  in  those  days  considered  an  act  of 
charity  and  religion  to  feed  them.  St.  Aitthooy 
was  invoked  for  the  pig.    See  Becon's  Works^ 
p.  138;   and  a  quotation  from  Horman  in 
Prompt.  Parv.  p.  29. 
ANTHONY'S-FIRE.    A  kind  of  erysipelas.  Var. 
dioL    Higins  says,  "  A  swelling  full  of  heate 
and  rednes,  with  paine  round  about  a  sore  or 
wound,  commonly  called  S.  Anthonies  fier/* 
See  the  Nomenclator,  1585,  p.  439. 
AT^THROPOMANCY.    Divination  by  the  en- 
trails of  men.    This  spedes  of  divination  is 
alluded  to  in    Holiday's  Tecnogamia,    4to. 
Lond.  1618. 
ANTHROPOPHAGINIAN.    A  ludicrous  word 
introduced  by  Shakespeare  for  the  sake  of  a  for- 
midable sound,  from  Anthropophagi,  cannibal8» 
See  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  5. 
ANTICK.    (1)  Old. 

And  though  my  antiek  age  was  freely  lent 
To  the  committing  of  accursed  evllL 

NlehoUon't  jieotoittu,  1000.. 
(2)  An  imtimasque. 

I  saw  In  Brussels,  at  my  being  there, 
The  duke  of  Brabant  weleome  the  archbishop 
Of  Ments  with  rare  conceit,  even  on  a  sudden 
Perform'd  by  knights  and  ladies  of  his  court, 
In  nature  of  an  antidt.  Fonfa  Work*,  i.  440. 

ANTICKS.  This  word  occurs  in  a  variety  of 
senses.  Shakespeare  has  the  verb  to  antiek, 
to  make  anticks,  and  antickly,  in  an  antiek 
manner.  See  Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  7 ; 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  v.  1.  Actors  are 
frequently  termed  anticks,  as  in  the  Nomen- 
clator, p.  530.  The  ancient  sculpture  and 
paintings  in  parish  churches  fall  under  the 
same  denomination,  and  it  is  even  applied  io 
the  sculptured  figures  in  pavements. 

And  cast  to  make  a  chariot  for  the  king. 

Painted  with  antieket  and  ridiculou*  toyea. 
In  which  they  meane  to  Paris  him  to  bring. 
To  make  sport  to  their  madames  and  their  boyea. 

2>royf«n'«  Poems,  p.  43. 
A  foule  deform'd,  a  brutish  cursed  crew. 
Bodied  like  those  in  antike  worke  deTised, 
Monatroua  of  shape,  and  of  an  ugly  hew. 

HarringtotCa  AriotHo,  1591,  p.  4ft. 

ANTICOR.    A  swelling  on  a  hone's  breast,  op- 
posite to  the  heart.   Markham.    Miege  spells 
it  antocow. 
ANTIDOTARY.     Having  the  qualities  of  an 
antidote. 

From  hence  commeth  that  noble  name  or  compo- 
sition antidotanf,  called  Theriaca,  that  is,  triacle. 

TopwlP*  HUtorg  of  Serpents,  p.  S80l 

ANTIENTS.  Ancestors.  Carr  gives  this  word 
as  still  used  in  Craven,  and  it  occurs  apparently 
in  the  same  sense  in  the  Pickwick  Papers; 
p.  205. 

ANTIMASQUE.  Something  directly  opposed 
to  the  principal  masque,  a  light  and  ridiculous 
interlude,  dividing  the  parts  of  the  more  serious 
masque.  It  admitted  of  the  wildest  extrava- 
gances, and  actors  from  the  theatres  were 
generally  engaged  to  perform  in  it.  See 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  ii.  459 ;  Ben  Jonsoi^ 
ed.  Gifford,  vii.  251 ;  NveSy  in  ▼.,  and  an  ae 
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*  count  of  Mr.  Moore's  revels  at  Oxford  in  1636, 
in  MS.  Ashmole  47. 

ANTINOMIES.  Rules  or  laws,  in  opposition  to 
some  others  deemed  false,  and  having  no  au- 
thority. See  an  example  of  this  word  in 
Taylor's  Great  Exemplar,  p.  50. 

ANTIOCHE.  A  kind  of  wine,  perhaps  imported 
or  introduced  from  that  country.  A  driuk  for 
wounded  persons,  called  "  water  of  Jnieoehe" 
is  described  at  length  in  MS.  Jamys,  f.  40. 
See  also  some  verses  on  lechecrafte  in  MS. 
Harl.  1600. 

Antioehe  and  buUrde* 
Pyment  alio  and  garnarde. 

Stfuyr  9^  Vow  Degri,  757. 

ANTIPERISTASIS.  "  The  opposition,"  says 
Cowley,  "  of  a  contrary  quality,  by  which  the 
quality  it  opposes  becomes  heightened  or  in- 
tended." This  word  is  used  by  Ben  Jonson. 
See  his  Works,  ed.  Gifford,  ii.  371. 
ANTIPHONER.  This  term  is  frequently  met 
with  in  the  inventories  of  church  goods  and 
ornaments  in  old  times.  It  was  a  kind  of 
psalm-book,  containing  the  usual  church  mu- 
sic, with  the  notes  marked,  as  we  still  see 
them  in  old  mass  books ;  and  so  called  from 
the  alternate  repetitions  and  responses.  See 
the  Archaeologia,  xxi.  275. 

This  litel  chllde  hit  lltei  book  lerning. 

At  he  sate  In  the  ccole  at  hit  primere. 

He  ^ima  reiUmptorU  herde  ting. 

At  children  lered  hir  aHtiphon0re. 

ChauetTt  Cant.  T,  13449. 

ANTIQUITY.    Old  age. 

For  false  lllution  of  the  magittratea 
With  borrow'd  shape*  of  false  antiquitif. 

Tun  Tragtd^  in  One,  I0OI. 

ANTLE-BEER.    Crosswise ;  irregular.  Exmoor, 
ANTLING.    A  corruption  of  St.  Antonine,  to 
whom  one  of  the  London  churches  is  dedicated, 
and  occasionally  alluded  to  by  early  writers 
under  the  corrupted  name.    See  the  Roaring 
Girl,  i.  1. 
ANTO.    If  thou.     Yorkih. 
ANTOYN.    Anthony.    Langtqft. 
ANTPAT.    Opportune;  apropos.     Warw, 
ANTRE.  (1)  A  cavern ;  a  den.   {LaL) 
Wherein  of  antru  vast  and  desarts  idle. 
Rough  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills  whose  heads  touch 

heaven, 
It  was  my  blot  to  speak.  Othdto,  i.  3. 

(2)  To  adventure. 

And,  Lord,  als  he  es  maste  of  myght, 
He  send  hit  socor  to  that  knyght. 
That  thus  In  dede  of  charitd 
This  day  antret  hys  lif  for  me. 

VuNiifie  and  Gawint  3508. 
Thou  anttrd  thi  life  for  luf  of  me.        Ibid.  3800. 
ANTRESSE.    Adventured.    (^.-A:) 

Thanne  Alisaundrine  at  arst  than  antretM  hem 
tlUe.  WUl.  and  (A«  Werwolf,  P<  88. 

ANTRUMS.  Affected  airs ;  insolences ;  whims. 
'*  A's  in  as  antrumi  this  morning,"  would  be 
said  of  a  rude  person  as  well  as  of  a  skittish 
horse.  This  form  of  the  vrord  is  given  in  the 
Suffolk  and  Cheshire  glossaries,  but  the  more 
usual  expression  is  tantrums. 

ANTUL.    An  thou  wUt;  if  thou  wilt.  Yorkih. 


ANTUO.      Explained  "  one  two,  a  two,"  b) 

Heame,  but  we  should  read  an  tuo,  ie.  on  two. 

See  Rob.  Glouc.p.241. 
ANT- WART.    A  kind  of  wart,  "  decpc-rooted, 

broad  below,  and  litle  above,"  mentioned  in 

the  Nomendator,  1585,  p.  444. 
ANTWHILE.    Some  time  ago.     Wane. 
ANTY.    Empty.     Somenet. 
ANTY-TUMP.    An  ant-hill.    Herefwdt. 
ANUAL.    A  chronicle.    Rider. 
ANUDDER.    Another.    North. 
ANUEL.    A  yearly  salary  paid  to  a  priest  for 

keeping  an  anniversary ;  an  annuity. 

And  henten,  gif  I  mighte, 

An  anutl  for  myne  owcn  use. 

To  helpen  to  clothe.  Piera  Piougtmant  p.  4*9. 

Suche  annueU  has  made  thes  freri  so  wely  and  to  (ray. 
That  thermay  no  possetsioners  mayntenc  ihairarrav. 

MS.  Cott.  CUop.  B.  iL  f.  63. 

ANUETH.    Annoyeth. 

Moch  me  anueth 

That  mi  drivll  druith.  AWi«.  AnHq.  iL  21ft. 

ANUNDER.    Beneath;  under.  North.  Tokcfp 

any  one  at  anunder,  i.  e.  to  keep  them  in  a  suV- 

ordinate  or  dependent  situation.     See  aho  a 

quotation    in  gloss,  to  Syr   Gawayne,  in  \. 

Atwtgred. 

Ten  schypmen  to  londe  yede, 
To  se  the  yle  yn  lengthe  and  brcde. 
And  fette  water  as  hem  was  nede 
The  roche  anondfyr 

Ocfuvten  Impemtcr,  U<*> 
The  prisone  oore  than  wend  heo  ner. 
And  putte  hure  ttMt  anunder. 

MS.  jMkmOe  33.  f.  IC 
He  fouten  anonder  selde. 
Some  of  hem  he  felde.     MS.  Laud.  106,  f .  31». 

ANURE.    To  honour. 

Anurith  God  and  hoU  chirch. 

And  fiveth  the  povir  thit  h^bblth  nede ; 
So  Godis  wUle  je  laul  wirche. 

And  Joi  of  heven  hab  to  mede. 

WHghfB  PoiUical  Sar.g»,  p.  963. 

ANURTHE.  On  the  earth.  This  word  occurs  ir. 

the  Life  of  St.  Brandan,  p.  3. 
ANUY.  (1)  To  annoy ;  to  trouble ;  to  harass. 
Hire  fader  was  so  sore  aniQfMf, 
That  he  muste  non  ende.  MS.  Hari,  S877.  f«  ^ 
For  thai  hadde  the  countr^  anuvoed. 
And  with  robberie  destrwed.  Snjm  SagcM,  361> 
(2)  Trouble;  vexation. 

Al  eselich  withouteanuy. 
And  there  youre  lyf  ende. 

Jr3;  HarU  2277.  f.  tf • 
And  for  non  eorthelich  oiiKjr, 
Ne  for  dethe  ne  flechchie  nou5ht. 

JTS.  Laud  108.  f.  184. 

ANYELT.    An  anvil.    See  Reliq.  Antiq.  L6i 
Malory's  Morte  d' Arthur,  L  7. 
Upon  his  anvett  up  and  downe. 
Therof  he  toke  the  flr»te  sowne. 

The  Dreme  a/ Chaucer,  llfii 

ANVEMPNE.    To  envenome. 

I  am  nott  wurthy.  Lord,  (o  loke  up  to  hefne. 
My  synful  steppya  oneempnifd  the  ground«.     j 

Cooentrjf  My&leriee,  p.  Jl 

ANVERDRE.  To  overthrow.  Somentet.  Per 
luq>s  a  mistake  for  auverdre,  I  insert  it  dl 
Mr.  Holloway's  authority. 
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&NV1ED.  Eiplaiiied  by  Weber  enviedjtnntgedf 
in  the  following  passage ;  but  we  should  cer- 
tainly read  antdedt  part,  of  the  verb  anuyt  q*  v. 
See  also  Jnnye,  which  may  parhaps  be  a  similar 
error. 

AlbftQBdre  imvled  wu ; 

Over  the  table  he  gon  itoupe, 

And  tinot  LIflas  with  the  coupe. 

Hut  he  fcol  doun  in  the  flette. 

Kfmg  AlitaMnier,  1108. 

ANVIL.   (1)  The  handle  or  hilt  of  a  sword. 

Here  I  clip 

The  anwU  of  niy  tword.       CminianuM,  It.  5. 

(2)  A  little  narrow  flag  at  the  end  of  a  lance. 

Mtfrick. 
ANWARPE.    To  warp.    Mhuheu. 
AXWEALD.    Power;  authority.   Skinner, 
AXWORD.     An  answer ;  a  reply.     Verstegan. 

ANY.  Either ;  one  of  two.    It  usually  signifies 
one  of  many. 
And  If  that  unif  of  as  have  more  than  other. 
Let  him  be  trewe,  and  part  it  with  hit  brother. 

Chatutr,  CanU  T.  71 U. 

A-NYE.   In  nine. 
The  kyng  woo  Normandye,  and  alio  god  Auogeo, 
And  w]rthyii]]e  a-mre  jer  al  thys  was  y-do. 

IM>.  Gloue.  p.  188. 

ANYNGE.  Union. 

By  the  Tertu  of  this  blysfulle  anynge,  whiike  may 
naghte  be  saide  ne  consayved  be  manes  wit,  the 
uule  of  Jhcau  ressayTede  the  fulhede  of  wysedome 
and  lufe.  MS.  Idnmln  A.  i.  17.  f.  827. 

ANYSOT.  A  fool.  Sec  Pynson's  edition  of 
the  Prompt.  Parv.  quoted  in  the  Prompt.  Parr, 
p.  11.    See  Anuote, 

ANYWHEN.  At  any  time.  South.  Rider  gives 
anytthile  in  the  same  sense,  and  anywhither^ 
into  any  place.  Mr.  Vernon  tells  me  onywhen 
is  considered  a  respectable  word  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight, 

A-ONE.    An  individual ;  one  person. 

There's  not  «  one  of  them,  but  In  his  house 

I  keep  a  servant  fee'd.  Macbeth,  ill.  4. 

AOURNED.    Adorned. 

So  that  he  that  tofore  wente  clothed  in  clothes  of 
£oldeandof  sylke,  and  aotrmed  wyth  pxecyous  stones 
in  the  cjtiL  Vitm  Patrum,  f.  86. 

AOY.    High.     Gloue. 

kPMD.  Satisfied;  pleased.    (^.-AT.) 
Mas  friar,  as  I  am  true  maid* 
So  do  I  hold  me  well  apaid, 

P«a9*9  Work*,  i.  91. 

APAISE.  Peace. 
Tho  thai  were  al  at  alae, 
Ich  went  to  hb  In  apaise.  drthourond  MteHin,  p.  87. 

APAN.  Upon. 

Jprnn  the  XX.  dai 

Of  Averil,  bl-for  Mai. 

RUmm't  Ancient  Song9,  p.  39. 

APARAELTNG.   Preparation.   It  is  the  transla- 
tion of  tgfparatugf  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  8,  an  old 
gloss,  of  the  15th  century. 
APARTI.  Partly. 
Now  wil  I  schewe  aparti 

Qwy  thci  tren  so  grysly.      HampoUt,  MS.  Digbp  87. 
And  hmi  foul  a  mon  is  afturward, 
Tattitb  Qpartp  Seint  Bernard. 

MS.  Jthmole  41,  f.  6. 


He  that  es  verrayly  meke,  God  sal  safe  hym  of 
there,  here  aparty^  and  In  the  tether  worlde  plenerly. 

MS.  Coll.  Kttm.  1(1,  f.  40. 

APAST.    Passed.   Still  used  in  the  West  of  Eng- 
land.    Cf.  Gy   of  Warwike,  pp.  148,  457; 
Strutt's  Regal  Antiquities,  ed.  Planchi,  p.  77. 
The  nyjt  hure  ne5ehede  faste. 
That  the  day  was  nej  ago ; 
The  lordes  buth  than  apaate 
Wythoute  more  ado. 

MS.AAmoUZi,{.9^ 
Apauyd  be  twenty  jere 
That  we  togedyr  have  lyvyd  here. 

MS.  Harl.  1701,  f.  13. 
To  grete  disport  and  daliaunce  of  lordes  and  all* 
worth!  werrlourcs  that  ben  apamed  by  wey  of  age 
at  labour  and  travaillyng. 

VegeHus,  MS.  Douee  891,  f.  18a 
Tho  this  lijth  apaued  was, 

Huy  in  the  put  to  grounde,  r  - 

Thare  inne  of  this  holie  man. 

No  thing  huy  ne  seljen  ne  founder 

MS.  laud  108,  f.  174. 
APAYEN.  To  satisfy ;  to  please ;  to  like.  (^.-AT.) 
T^erwith  was  Perkyn  apayed. 
And  preiaed  hem  faste. 

P<er«  Plovghman,  p.  183. 
In  herte  I  wolde  be  wele  upayede, 
Myghte  we  do  that  dede. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  119. 
But  never  the  lees  y  schalle  assay 
How  thou  wylt  my  dynte  apay. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  11.  38,  f.  108 

APAYERE.   To  impair.    (^.-A^.) 

Fur   alle  your  proude  prankyng,  your  pride  may 
apayere,  Skeltoh't  Work*,  \.  119. 

APE.  (1)  A  fool.    To  put  an  ape  into  a  person's 
hood  or  cap  was  an  old  phrase,  8ignif>ing  to 
make  a  fool  of  him.   Sometimes  we  have  the 
phrase,  to  put  on  his  head  an  ape,  in  the  same 
sense.     Apes  were  formerly  carried  on  the 
shoulders  of  fools  and  simpletons ;  and  Malone 
says  it  was  formerly  a  term  of  endearment. 
Tyrwhitt  considers  "  win  of  ape,"  in  Cant.  T. 
16993,  to  be  the  same  with  mnde  singe.    See 
his  note,  p.  329  ;  Robert  of  Sicily,  p.  58. 
A  ha.  felawes,  beth  ware  of  swlche  a  Jape. 
The  monke  put  in  the  ntannet  hodean  ape. 
And  in  his  wifeseke,  by  Seint  Austin. 

CAaticer,  Cant.  T.  1337(1 

(2) To  attempt? 

And  that  sche  nere  so  michel  ape 
That  sche  hir  laid  doun  to  slape. 

Arthtmr  and  Merlin,  p.  .19. 

APECE.  The  alphabet  Prompt.  Parv.  We 
have  also  ttpeee-lemer,  one  who  leameth  the 
alphabet. 
APEIRE.  To  impair.  (A.-N.)  See  Appair.  Cf. 
Prompt.  Parv.  p.  12 ;  Deposition  of  Richard  II. 
p.  3 ;  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  3149 ;  Hall's  Satires, 
iv.  2. 

And  thanne  youre  neghebores  next 

In  none  wise  apeire.       Pier*  Plougttman,  p.  111. 

APEL.  An  old  term  in  hunting  music,  con- 
sisting of  three  long  moots.  See  Sir  H.  Dry- 
den's  notes  to  Twici,  p.  71. 

APELYT.  CaUed ;  named.  It  is  glossed  by 
nominatw  in  an  early  MS.  quoted  in  Pft>mpt, 
Parv.  p.  315. 
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APENT.  Belonging.  SeeJppend.  In  the  Ches- 
ter Plays,  L  131,  it  is  used  as  a  verb. 
Aganippe  her  lorde  was  Kyng  of  Fraunce, 
That  grauiite  hym  menne,  and  good  tuflScIente, 
And  sent  his  wife  with  hyin»  with  greate  puissaunoe, 
With  all  aray  that  to  her  wer  apmte. 
His  helre  to  been,  by  their  bothcs  asseate. 

Hiardpni^t  Chnmide,  f.  23. 

APENYONE.    Opinion. 

Jhetu,  Jhesu,  quat  deylle  b  him  that  ? 
I  def  ye  the  and  thyn  upenyonr. 

DigtpM^eriM,  p.  131. 

APERE.   To  appear. 

To  the  nexte  seroble  je  ichul  hym  calle. 
To  ajwre  byfore  hys  felowa  alle. 

CbfMC  tfMammnf,  p.  87- 

APERN.  An  apron.  This  is  the  usual  early 
form  of  the  word.  See  the  Nomenchitor,  p. 
171.  Mr.  Hartshome  gives  appam  as  the 
Shropshire  word,  and  eytpenm  is  sometimes 
found  as  the  Northern  form,  as  well  as  appren, 

APERNER.     One    who    wears    an  apron;  a 

drawer. 
We  have  no  wine  here,  methinki  i 
Where's  this  apemer  f     Chapman*§  Ma^  Dajf,  161 1 . 

A-PER-SE.  The  letter  A,  with  the  addition  of 
the  two  Latin  words,  per  ««,  is  used  by  some 
of  our  ancient  poets  to  denote  a  person  or 
thing  of  extraordinary  merit 

London,  thowe  arte  of  townee  A  par  m, 
Sovcragne  of  cities,  most  symbliest  by  sight. 

MS.  Lansd.  782,  f.  7. 
Thou  schalt  be  an  apviejf,  my  sone, 
lamylys  ij.  or  thre. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  li.  38.  f.  51. 

APERT.  (1)  Open ;  openly ;  manifest.  Cf.  Kyng 
Alis.  2450,  4773 ;  Hartshome's  Met.  Tales, 
p.  70 ;  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  6096. 
Me  hath  sroetyn  withowten  deserte. 
And  seyth  that  he  ys  owre  kynge  aperte, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  IL  38,  f.  941. 

(2)  Brisk ;  bold ;  free.  Skinner,  In  the  pro- 
vinoes  we  hxve  peart,  used  in  a  similar  sense. 
Toone  quotes  a  passage  from  Peter  Langtoft, 
p.  74,  but  I  doubt  its  application  in  this  sense, 
although  it  may  be  derived  from  J.-N.  aperte, 
APERTE.    Conduct  in  action.    (A.-N.) 

For  whiche  the  kyng  hym  had  ay  after  in  cherte, 
Consyderyng  well  his  knightly  aptrte, 

Hard^ng'a  Chnmielt,  f.  198. 

APERTELICHE.    Openly.    {A,^N,) 
Ich  have,  quod  tho  oure  Lord,  al  aperteliehe 
I -spoke  In  the  temple  and  y-taujt,  and  oothyng  pri> 
veliehe.  MS.  CM,  Trin,  Own,  57.  f.  8. 

APERTLY.    Opeifly.    {A.-N.) 

And  forsothe  there  b  a  gret  roarveyle,  for  men 
may  see  there  the  erthe  of  the  tombe  aptrtljf  many 
tyroes  steren  and  raevcii.  MawtdeiMif*  Traod*,  p.  99. 

APERY.    An  ape-house. 

And  vow  to  ply  thy  booke  as  nimbly  aa  ever  thou 
didst  thy  master's  apary,  or  the  hauty  vaulting 
horse.  Apollo  Shrowing,  1697,  p.  93. 

APBRYALLE.    Imperial? 

For  any  thyng  Uiat  ever  I  sed  or  dede. 
Unto  thya  owre  securet  or  ajwrysUe. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ft,  I,  6,  f.  193. 

APES.  To  lead  apes  in  heU,  a  proverbial  expres- 
sion,  meaning  to  die  an  old  maid  or  a  bache- 
lor, that  being  the  employment  jocularly  as- 


signed to  old  maids  in  the  next  world.  Se: 
Florio  in  v.  Mdmmoia,  **  an  old  maide  or  uUie 
vir'rin  that  vrili  lead  apes  in  heU."  The  phriae 
is  not  quite  obsolete. 

But  'tis  an  old  proverb,  and  you  know  it  well. 
That  women,  dying  maids,  had  apm  in  hell. 

Tke  London  ProdigaU  1 1 

APE  SIN.    To  appease. 

Ye  Bers  Mars,  aptgln  of  his  ire. 

And,  as  you  list,  ye  makin  hertia  digue. 

TroUuM  and  CreatUt,  itL  ft 

APE'S-PATERNOSTER.  To  say  an  ape*s  ps- 
temoster,  to  chatter  with  cold.  This  prorer- 
bill  expression  occurs  several  times  in  Cot. 
grave,  in  ▼.  Barboter,  Batre,  Cresetner,  Dad, 
Grehtter, 

APETITELY.  \?ith  an  appetite.  Sec  Broduit, 
ed.  1829,  in  v.  Appetize, 

Goo  to  thy  meia  apatUtHjft 

Sit  therat  discretely.  RbU^  JbMn.UISL 

APE-WARD.    A  keeper  of  apes. 
Nor  I,  quod  an  ape-ward. 
By  aught  that  I  kau  knowe. 

Piara  PleugkaMn,  p.  US. 

APEYREMENT.    Injury. 

Then  cast  the  powder  therupon,  and  with  thinaii 
thou  nuist  done  awey  the  lettrea  that  hit  schal  do> 
thyng  been  a-sene,  without  any  apetrramenL 

Reiif,  Antif.  L  H9. 

APEYRYNGIS.    Losses. 

But  whiche  thlngis  weren  to  me  vynnyngis.  I !«»« 

demed  these  op«|frr»ar**  '<>«'  Crist.    • 

tViekliffe't  Now  Tett.  p.  1&. 

APIECE.  With  the  subject  in  the  plural,  "  Now 
lads,  here's  healths  apiece"  i.e.  healths  to  ead> 
of  you.    North, 
APIECES.    To  pieces.  Still  used  in  Suffolk. 
Nay,  If  we  faint  or  fall  apioeoo  now. 
We're  fools.  Tho  Idand  PHncwf,  v.  1. 

APIES.    Opiates. 

As  he  shall  slepe  as  long  aa  er  the  leste. 
The  narootiket  and  ajrfo*  ben  so  strong. 

Logondo  of  Hjfpermnettra,  Vv. 

A.PIGGA-BACK.  A  mode  of  carrying  a  child 
on  one's  back,  vrith  his  legs  under  one's  amuu 
and  his  arms  round  one's  neck.     Var,  diaL 

APIS.  A  kind  of  apple-tree,  which  Skinner  says 
was  introduced  into  this  country  about  the 
year  1670. 

APISHNESS.  Playfulness.  It  is  the  transla- 
tion of  badinage  in  HoUyband's  Dictionszie. 
1593. 

APISTILLE.    The  epistle. 

The  lyone  made  a  wolfe  to  here  the  holy  watk; 
U.  urchyns  tobere  theUpers ;  getetorynge  thebelta; 
foxes  to  bere  the  beere.  The  bere  seMc  the  masw; 
the  asw  redde  the  apUHOet  the  oze  redde  the  got- 
pelle.  Coata  Bamanorum,  p.<US. 

A-PISTY-POLL.  A  mode  of  carrying  a  diild 
with  his  legs  on  one's  shoulders,  and  his  anu 
round  one's  neck  or  forehead.    Dorset. 

A-PIT-A-PAT.  A  term  applied  to  the  beating  of 
the  heart,  especially  in  cases  of  anxiety.  Ver. 
dial  In  Oxfordshire  the  village  duldren  od 
Shrove  Tuesday  bawl  some  lines  in  hopes  of 
obtaining  pence,  which  conmience — 
M  A-pU-O'pat,  the  pan  ia  hot. 
And  we  are  come  a^ehrovlng  ** 
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A-PLACE.    In  place     Gmoer. 
A-PLAT.    On  the  g;round. 

And  Aroans  with  the  swerd  aflat. 

That  he  threw*  of  hli  hon  a-jitof. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  333. 

APLIGHT.  Ccrtiinly;  indeed;  completely. 
Cf.  Wright's  PoMcal  Songs,  p.  249 ;  Ritson's 
Andent  Songs,  p.  10 ;  Gy  of  Wsrwike,  pp.  3, 
6;  Warton's  Hist.  Eng.  Poet.  i.  94 ;  Harts- 
home's  Met.  Tales,  p.  52 ;  Lybeaus  Disconus, 
45,  2060 ;  Kyng  of  Tars,  109, 182,  523 ;  Ri- 
chaid  Goer  de  Lion,  2265 ;  Seryn  Sages,  204  ; 
Lay  le  Freine,  200.  Sir  W.  Scott  explains  it 
*<at  once,"  gloss,  to  Tristem;  and  Heame, 
"^  right,  compleat."  It  seems  to  be  often  used 
as  a  kind  of  expIetiTe,  and  is  the  same  as  *'  I 
]dight,"  I  promise  you. 
That  If  h«  wol  lyre  aryjt, 

I  dar  hote  him  hele  npiiit.    MS.  AMiU  10036,  f.  8. 
The  cfayld  aiuuerd  ton  aplif^t 
Fro  my  fader  I  com  ryght. 

MS.  Jthmole  61,  f.  83. 

APLYN.    Apples.  (A-S) 

Nym  flofwiv  and  ayryn,  and  grynd  peper  and  lafron, 
and  make  thereto  a  batour,  and  par  aplffn,  and  kyt 
hem  to  brode  pcnyt,  and  kcst  hem  theryn,  and  fry 
hem  tai  the  batour  wyth  froch  greet,  and  lenre  it 
forthe.  yrofiier'e  Jntiq,  CuUm,  p.  39. 

APOCK.    A  small  red  pimple.    SomerteL 
APODYTERY.    ATCstry. 

I  call  it  a  vestry,  as  conulnlnf  the  Tettmeats ;  but 
U  any  other  place  haa  that  name,  a  longer  word, 
apodgt€rp,  may  be  taken  for  distinction. 

MS,  UtUTt  dat0d  1702. 

APOINT.    At  point. 

Maiden  and  wiif  gvet  sorwegan  make 
Forthckinges  fonessake, 
TiMt  were  apoinf  to  dye. 

RUstM's  M9U  Rum,  ill.  308. 

APOISON.    To  poison.    See  Piers  Ploughman, 

p.  326. 

Ah  he  tte  relgnede  her 
Bote  nnnethe  tbre  yer. 
That  Ettryld  his  itepmoder, 
Selde  beth  ther  eny  gode, 
Hfan  mpoUmudit  that  he  was  ded. 

Chronictt  of  England,  781. 
Therfbr  east  awcy  wycchecraft  and  use  it  never. 
For  it  tfp^MtnUh  the  aoule  and  sleithe  it  for  ever. 

ifS.  Laud  416.  f.  38. 

AP0L06BTIK.   An  apology.    In  MS.  Douce 
114,  is  a  short  piece  ^hich  the  writer  entitles 
**  a  shorte  qftAogttik  of  this  Englissh  com- 
pylour." 
APON.    Upon. 

Hare  mynd  apon  joure  endyng. 

Jf&  Donee  308,  f.  1. 
And  pay  them  trwiy.  apon  thy  Cay, 
What  that  they  deaerren  may. 

Cbtisr.  tfMuiMry,  p.  15. 

APONTED.    Tainted.    Ikfrwt. 
APOPUAK.    A  kind  of  herb.    See  the  Archse- 
ologisu  xxz.  404.    The  "  gnmme  egppoponaef* 
is  mentioned  in  MS.  Sloane  73,  which  may  be 
thessme. 
APORET.    Poor. 

That  on  partie  he  send  be  sonde 
Tdhcm  that  were  aporef  in  his  londe. 

JCSL  Cantab,  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  100. 


APOSTATA.  An  apostate.  The  usual  early 
form  of  the  word.  See  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  13 ; 
Harrison's  Description  of  Britain,  p.  25 ;  Skel- 
ton's  Works,  L  165. 

APOSTEMACION.    An  imposthume. 

Then  sayde  my  paciente.  1  badde  a  grerous  sore 
legge,  with  greate  apoattmaeiMu  and  hollownes.  where- 
fore if  he  coulde  have  done  nothing  but  talke.  he 
rayght  have  talked  long  enough  to  my  l^ge  before  it 
would  so  have  been  whole. 

Hair*  Eipotmlmiion,  p.  94. 

APOSTHUME.  An  imposthume.  This  orthogra- 
phy is  given  by  Rider,  and  is  found  much  ear* 
lier  in  Prompt.  Panr.  p.  13.  In  a  MS.  col- 
lection of  recipes  in  the  Libraiy  of  Lincoln 
Cathedral,  f.  294,  is  a  "  drynke  for  the  tg^oi' 
tyme** 

APOSTILHEED.    AposUeship. 

And  though  to  othere  I  am  not  apoetle,  hut  neth^ 
lee  to  jou  I  am.  for  50  ben  the  litle  slgne  of  myn 
apottUhud  in  the  Lord. 

WU-kliffift  New  Teet,  p.  132. 

APOSTILLE.  A  marginal  observation.  Cot- 
grave  says  in  v.  Appo9tik,  **  An  answer  unto 
apetition  setdowne  in  the  margent  thereof,  and 
generally,  any  small  addition  unto  a  great  dis- 
course in  writing." 

I  sende  unto  your  highncs  the  copies  of  the  same, 
with  suche  apoetillee  and  declaration  in  the  mer- 
gentes,  as  in  reding  of  them  with  good  dellberacion^ 
came  unto  my  mynde.  Stale  Papere,  i.  8S9. 

APOSTLE*SPOONS.  It  was  anciently  the  cus- 
tom for  sponsors  at  christenings  to  offer  gilt 
spoons  as  presents  to  the  child,  which  were 
(»lled  apostle-spoons,  because  very  frequently 
the  figures  of  the  twelve  apostles  were  chased 
or  carved  on  the  tops  of  the  handles.  Opulent 
sponsors  gave  the  whole  twelve;  those  iii 
middling  circumstances  gave  four ;  while  the 
poorer  sort  often  contented  themselves  with 
the  gift  of  one,  exhibiting  the  figure  of  some 
saint  in  honour  of  whom  Uie  child  received  its 
name.  See  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  iL  52.  At 
Cambridge  the  last  person  in  the  tripos  is 
called  a  tpoorif  and  the  twelve  last  in  the  poll 
are  designated  the  twelve  Jpottlef. 
APOSTOLIONE.  An  ingredient,  perhaps  a 
herb,  mentioned  in  an  old  medi<»l  recipe  in 
MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  295.  In  MS.  Jamys, 
f.  9,  in  a  long  recipe  to  make  an  apotioU" 
eone^  composed  of  firankincense,  alum,  and  a 
variety  of  other  things. 
APOSTROFACION.  Apostrophe. 
I  shall  you  make  reUdon, 
By  waye  of  apt^rq/kcioM. 

Skellon't  Wetka,  i.  156L 
APOURTENAUNT.    Belonging. 

More  than  of  alle  the  remenaunt, 
Whiche  is  to  love  apomrienaunU 

Oewer,  MS.  Sue.  Antiq,  134,  f.  lOS. 
Ther  was  nothynge  desobeissant. 
Whiche  was  to  Rome  appomrtenaunt. 

Jbid.  f.  77. 

APOZEME.     A  drink  made  with  water  and 

divers  spices  and  herbs,  used  instead  of  syrup. 

RuUokar, 

APP  AIR.     To  impair;  to  make  worse.     See 
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Hall,  Edward  IV.  f.  34 ;  Dia].  of  Great.  Mor. 

pp.  74,  76 ;  Morte  d'Arthur,  i.  72.     (^.-AT.) 
Her  nature  ys  to  apparpn  and  amende, 
She  changyth  eTer  and  fletyth  to  and  fro. 

Ragman'*  Roll,  MS,  Falrjhx  10. 

APPALL.     To  make  pale.    {A.-N,) 
H  ire  lUte  not  appalled  for  to  be. 
Nor  on  the  morwe  unfesUiche  for  to  see. 

Chaucer,  Cant,  T.  10679> 

APPARAIL.  To  provide;  to  equip;  to  fur- 
nish.    (A.'N.) 

Sundry  yeomen  that  will  not  yet  for  all  that 
ehaunge  their  condition,  nor  detirotobeapparailed 
with  the  titles  of  gentrle. 

iMmbardi^t  Perambulatlen,  1596,  p.  14. 

APPARANCY.    Appearance. 

And  thus  the  dombe  ypocryiye. 
With  his  devottte  apparantye, 
A  viaer  sette  upon  his  face. 

Gitwer,  MS.  Soe,  Antiq.  134,  f  42. 
Whose  fained  gestures  doe  entrap  our  youth 
With  an  apparaneie  of  simple  truth. 

Browne'e  Britarmia'e  PaetoraU,  1625,  p.  54. 

APPARATE.    Apparatus. 

The  whole  English  apparafe.and  the  English  popu- 
lar calculation  tables,  with  an  almanac  forsooth  for 
the  next  year,  beginning  at  the  spring  equinox. 

MS.  Bodl.  313. 

APPAREIL.    The  sum  at  the  bottom  of  an  ac- 
count, which  is  still  due.    A  law  term,  given 
by  Skinner. 
APPAREMENTIS.    Ornaments. 

Pride,  with  apparementie,  als  prophetls  have  tolde. 

Svr  Gawayne,  p.  106. 

APPARENCE.    An  appearance.    (Fr.) 
Thatistosayn.  to  make  illusion 
By  swlche  an  apparence  or  Joglerie. 

■     Chaucer,  Cant,  T,  11577> 

APPARENTED.    Made  apparent. 

But  if  he  had  beene  in  his  affkires  stabled,  then  their 
line  devises  for  their  further  credit  should  have  bcene 
apparented,  HoUnehed,  HUt,  t^f  Ireland,  p.  89. 

APPARITION.     An  appearance,  in  the  literal 
sense  of  the  word.  It  is  so  used  by  Shakespeare, 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iv.  1. 
APPARYSSHANDE.    Apparent. 

Wherfore  the  dUposicyon  and  the  forme  of  the 
dedly  body  withoute  forth  is  not,  as  thou  supposyd, 
to  beholden  foule  and  unsemely,  but  the  moost  fayr- 
est  and  aj^taryeehande  comelynesse. 

Cojcton'e  Dieera  Fruyt/M  Ghostly  Matere. 

APPASE.    Apace. 

An  actuarle,  clarke  or  scribe,  that  writeth  ones 
wordes  appaee  as  they  are  spoken. 

Nomenelator,  p.  478. 

APPASSIONATE.  To  have  a  passion  for, 
Florio  has  this  word  in  v.  AppanionAre, 
MarteUdre.  Boucher  has  appassionated,  ex- 
plained "  stedfast ;"  but  see  Richardson,  in  v. 

APPATIZED.  A  term  applied  to  districts  which 
have  paid  composition  or  contribution,  in 
order  to  ransom  their  towns  from  military 
execution.  See  the  Ancient  Code  of  Military 
Laws,  1784,  p.  14. 

APPEACII.  To  impeach;  to  accuse.  See 
Warkworth's  Chronicle,  p.  25 ;  Morte  d' Arthur, 

ii.  13.     (A.-N.) 
How,  let  furth  youre  gey«e,  the  fox  wille  preche : 
How  long  wilt  thou  me  appech 

With  ihi  scrmonyng  ?  I\tumaey  MyterUe,  p.  10. 
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Why  doe  I  appeaeh  her  of  eoioesse,  in  vbom 
bountieshoweth  small  curiousnewb 

Green^e  Gterianiui,  V£<L 

APPEAL.  This  word  appears  to  have  been 
formerly  used  with  much  latitude ;  but  accord. 
ing  to  its  most  ancient  signification,  it  implies 
a  reference  by  name  to  z  charge  or  accasatioti, 
and  an  offer  or  challenge,  to  support  such 
charge  by  the  ordeal  of  aingle  combat  %x 
Morte  d' Arthur,  ii.  25. 

Tell  roe.  moreover,  hast  thou  sounded  hln, 
If  he  appeal  the  duke  on  ancient  malicr. 

Richard  II  i  I 

APPEARINGLY.    Apparently. 

AppeoHngly  the  burthen  shortly  will  crush  htm. 

BaaWa  Lettere,  1775.  li.  tf7. 

APPECEMENTES.  Impeachments. 

The  seid  sedudous  persones,  not  willing  to  Irre  the 
possessions  that  they  hadde,  caused  the  leid  princr^ 
to  lay  suche  Imposicions  and  charges,  as  well  by  vaj 
of  untrue  appeeementea  to  whom  they  owed  e^  ill  w.l)r 
unto.  MS.  AahmUe,  Uu). 

APPELLANT.  One  who  appeals. 

Behold  here  Henry  of  Lan&tktre,  duke  of  Herfford, 
appellant,  which  is  entered  into  the  Ustes  ro^iUki 
docie  his  devoyre  against  Thomas  Mowbray. 

HaU,  Henry  ir.tX 

APPEL-LEAF.  The  violet.  It  is  the  triB. 
lation  of  viola  in  an  early  list  of  plants  inM^. 
Harl.  978  ;  and  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  word. 

APPELYE.  Haply.  "Appyny."  in  Wcbcrv 
Met.  Rom.  iii.  279,  is  probably  an  error  for 
this  word.   See  his  Glossary,  in  v. 

And  whenne  he  sawe  hir  hede  oute,  he  smot«  in  ai 
the  myght  of  his  body  to  the  serpent ;  but  the  terptnt 
drow  hir  hede  ayene  so  appelye,  ande  so  lodcolye, 
that  the  strook  hitte  al  upone  the  vef«elle. 

Geata  Romanomm,  p.  UC. 

APPELYN.    Apples.    (^.-5.) 

Nym  appelyn  and  seth  hem,  and  lat  hem  kele,  v.i\ 
make  hem  thorw  a  clothe;  and  on  flesch  dayes  Iuh 
therto  god  fat  breyt  of  bef,  and  god  wyte  grees. 

Wamer'a  Antiq.  Cuiin.  p.  ^. 

APPEND.  To  belong ;  to  appertain  to.  (A.-X. . 
See  Hardyng's  Chi-oniclc,  f.  4 ;  Townelcy  ^Iy^- 
teries,  p.  239. 

Tel  me  to  whom,  madame, 
Thht  treaoutappendeth, 

Piera  Pleugkman,  p.  IT. 

When  all  lords  to  eouncell  and  perlemrnt 
Wentt,  he  wold  to  huntyng  and  to  haukyng. 
All  gentyll  disportt  as  to  a  lord  appent. 

MR.  Deuce  3!9,m. 

APPENN  AGE.  That  which  is  set  apart  by  princes 
for  the  support  of  their  younger  childrcL. 
Skinner.     (Fr.) 

APPERCEIVE.  To  perceive.  (A.'N.)  See 
Wright's  Monastic  Letters,  pp.  145,  133; 
Sharp's  Gov.  Myst.  p.  179;  Gy  of  Warwike, 
p.  178;  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  8476;  Mort*- 
d' Arthur,  i.  221.  ii.  212 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  it  27f. 
Sevyn  Sages,  1021, 1434 ;  Arthourand  Merlin 
p.  30 ;  Thynne's  Debate,  p.  28 ;  Rom.  of  tk 

Rose,  6312,  6371. 

This  lettre,  as  thou  h«st  herde  devyse. 
Was  counter  fel  in  suche  a  wi^e. 
That  no  man  schuide  it  apereeitre. 

G'it4>er,Af5.  S>K.jHtiq.  I%4.  f.67 

APPERCEIVING.    Perception. 
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Who  cotod«  te!l«n  you  the  forme  of  daunccs 
So  uncouth,  auid  so  freshe  contenaunccs, 
Swiche  tubtil  lokingi  and  dUtionulingi, 
For  dred  of  jalous  mennes  mppereeivings  f 

Chayeer,  Cant,  T.  lOGOO. 

APPERIL.      PcriL      Sec  Middleton's  Works, 
L  427 ;  Ben  Jonson,  v.  137;  vi.  117, 159. 
Let  me  atay  at  thine  upperil,    Tlmon  o/Ath$nSt  1. 2. 

APPERTAINMENT.  That  which  belongs  or 
relates  to  another  thing ;  to  any  rank  or  dig- 
nity. Shakespeare  has  the  word  in  TroUus 
and  Cressida,  iL  3. 

APPERTINAUNT.  Belonging.  An  astrological 
term. 

He  k  the  hows  apperthtaunt 
To  Venus  lomdele  dlacordaunt. 

GoMW,  rf.  1532,  f.  14& 
APPERTYCES.    Dexterities.    {A.-N.) 

Crete  strokes  were  sroyten  on  bothe  sydcs,  many 
men  overthrowen,  hurte.  and  slayn,  and  grete  va- 
ly&uoccs,  prowesses  and  appwtyen  of  werre  were 
that  day  shewed,  whlche  were  over  long  to  recounte 
the  noble  feates  of  every  man.  JTorfe  <f  Arthur,  i.  145. 
APPERYNG.    To  deck  out ;  to  apparel. 
And  next  her  oome  the  emperetse  Fortune, 
To  ^ptrpng  him  with  many  a  noble  signe. 

Lifdgat^§  Minor  Pvenu,  p.  7« 

APPETENCE.    Desire.    {LaL) 

But  know  you  not  that  creatures  wanting  sense, 
By  nature  have  a  mutual  appetemc*. 

MarlowtTs  Worka,  Ui.  343. 
APPETITE.    To  desire ;  to  covet.     {A.-N,) 
As  matlre  appetitith  forme  alwaie. 
And  (him  forme  into  forme  it  passin  male. 

Hifptippte  and  Medea,  SIS. 

APPETIZE.    To  provoke  an  appetite  for  food. 

A'orM. 
APPETY.    Appetite ;  desire. 
To  be  alone  is  not  my  appetie. 
For  of  all  thtnges  in  the  world  I  loxe  mery  company. 

Hawking  Engi.Dram.  L  ISS. 
APPIERT.    Open;  pnhlic. 

That  no  maner  person  holde  no  comen  eschaunge 
pRivee  nor  appiert  in  the  said  cltee,  ue  take  any 
thyng  for  proftite  of  that  eschaunge. 

Arehmolegia,  xv.  176. 

APPLEXART.  Down  with  his  tj^le-cart,  knock 

or  throw  him  down.    North, 
APPLE-DRONE.    A  wasp ;  a  terrible  devourer 
of  apples,  and  more  especially  when  they  are 
beaten  or  ground  to  make  dder.     Wett. 
APPLE-GRAY.    Dapple  grey. 

His  head  was  troubled  in  such  a  bad  plJght» 

As  though  his  eyes  were  applg-grap; 
And  if  good  learning  he  hid  not  tooke. 
He  wod  a  cast  hlmselfe  away. 

The  Kinif  and  a  Poore  Northeme  Man,  1640. 

APPLE-HOGLIN.  An  apple  turnover.  Suffolk. 
It  is  also  called  an  apple-jack,  and  is  made  by 
folding  sliced  apples  with  sugar  in  a  coarse 
crnst,  and  baking  them  without  a  pan. 

APPLE-JOHN.  A  kind  of  apple,  not  ripe  till 
late  in  the  seaaon,  and  considered  in  perfec- 
tion when  shrivelled  and  withered.  See 
Shakespeare's  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  4,  where  it  is 
stated  that  Falstaff  could  not  *<  endure  an 
^ppk^okm,"  The  term  is  still  in  use  in  the 
eastern  counties,  although  Forby  thinks  it  pos- 
tlble  the  same  variety  of  fruit  may  not  have 
been  retained. 


APPLE-MOISE.  ader.  Huloet,  m  his  Abce- 
darium,  1552,  translates  it  by /^omactum.  See 
also  the  Catalogue  of  Donee's  Printed  Books, 
p.  309,  where  the  word  is  wrongly  printed.  In 
the  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  13,  we  have  ttppulmoee, 
which  appears  to  have  been  served  up  at  table 
as  a  dish,  consisting  of  the  apples  themselves 
after  they  had  been  pressed,  and  seasonetl  with 
spices.  See  Warner's  Antiq.  Culin.  p.  16; 
Forme  of  Cury,  pp.  42,  96,  103. 

APPLEN.    Apples. 

Upe  the  hexte  bowe  tueye  appUn  he  sey. 

Rob.  Glitue.  p.  883. 

APPLE-PEAR.  A  kind  of  pear,  mentioned  in 
Higins'  adaptation  of  Junius'  Nomenclator, 
p.  99.  It  seems  to  be  the  tankard  pear. 
APPLE-PIE-ORDER.  Anything  in  very  great 
order.  An  apple'jpie-ied  fvamhhei  an  article 
for  Grose.  It  is  madesomewhat  in  the  fashion  of 
ai&  apple-turnover,  the  sheets  being  so  doubled 
as  to  prevent  any  one  from  getting  at  his  length 
between  them ;  a  common  trick  in  schools. 
APPLES-OF-LOVE.  The  fruit  of  some  foreign 
herb,  said  to  be  a  stimulus  for  the  tender 
passion.  Skinner  says  they  vrefinieius  wlani 
ct^dam  peregrini  ;  that  is,  the  fruit  of  some 
foreign  species  of  nightshade. 
APPLE-SQUIRE.  This  word  appears  to  have 
been  used  in  several  senses.  An  apple-squire 
was  a  kept  gallant,  and  also  a  person  who  waited 
on  a  woman  of  bad  character.  In  the  Belman 
of  London,  1608,  we  aro  told  the  apple-squire 
was  the  person  **  to  fetch  in  the  wine."  The 
term  was  often  applied  to  a  pimp.  Miege 
translates  it,  im  gronier  ecuyer  de  dame. 
See  Middleton's  Works,  iii.  232;  Cotgrave, 
in  V.  Cueilleur;  Florio,  in  v.  Guatdro;  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  ii.  332 ;  Hall's  Satires,  i.  2; 
Dodsley's  Old  Plays,  xi.  284. 

His  little  lackey,  a  proper  yong  apple-squtret  called 
Pandarus,  whiche  carrieth  the  kcye  of  his  chamber 
with  hym.  Bultien*e  Diahgve,  1573.  p.  8. 

Jppte-eqwifere,  entycers,  and  ravysshers. 
These  to  our  place  have  dayly  herbegcrt. 

Vtteram'e  Pop.  Pott.  ii.  99. 

Such  stuflfe  the  direll  did  Dot  tast,  only  one  little 

hellhound,  a  erode  of  myne,  and  one  of  St.  George's 

apple^uiree,  MS.  Bodl.  90. 

APPLE-STUCKLIN.  An  apple-turnover.  Hanii. 
In  Norfolk  it  is  called  an  apple-twelin. 

APPLE-TERRE.  An  apple  orchard.  This  word 
was  formerly  used  in  Sussex,  but  seems  to  be 
now  obsolete.  Huloet,  in  his  Abcedarium, 
1552,  gives  tqfple-yard  in  the  same  sense.  In 
Devonshire,  they  have  a  curious  custom  at 
Christmas  of  firing  powder  at  apple  trees  and 
singing  lays  round  them  to  make  them  more 
fruitfuL  Brand  mentions  other  customs  of 
the  same  kind. 

APPLIABLE.    Capable  of  being  applied. 

And  therto  many  of  the  contrye  of  Kent  wer:  as- 
scntynge,  and  cam  with  theyr  good  wills,  as  people 
redy  to  be  appliable  to  suche  seditious  commoclons. 

JrHeoi  of  Edward  IV.  p.  93. 

APPLIANCE.  An  application ;  a  remedy  applied 
to  cure  a  disease.  See  how  it  is  used  in  2 
Henry  IV.  iii.  1 
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APPLIMENT.    Application.    Anc.  Dr. 
APPLOT.    To  plot ;  to  contrive.     Taylor. 
APPLY.    To  ts^e  a  certain  course ;  to  ply.    A 

nautical  term.  {Lat.)    Shakespeare  uses  it  in 

the  sense  to  apply  to,  in  Tarn.  Shrew,  i.  1. 
With  the  nexte  fludd,  which  woold  be  aboute  foure 

of  the  clock  in  the  mornyng,  we  entend,  God  willing. 

tapplife  towardec  Dover.  Staf  Supers,  i.  816. 

APPO.    An  apple.     Che»h. 

APPOAST.  To  suborn.  Minaheu.  See  Cotgrave, 
in  V.  Appotte,  AMMOuin, 

APPOINT.  To  impute.  Shakespeare,  2  Hen.  IV. 
iv.  1,  has  it  in  the  sense  of  to  arm,  to  furnish 
with  implements  of  war;  and  appointment ^ 
Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  5,  preparation. 

If  anye  of  theise  wants  be  in  me,  I  beteeche  your 
lordthlpp  appoint  them  to  ray  extreme  state,  more 
greevout  then  disease;  more  unquiet  then  pryson ; 
more  troblcsome  to  me  then  a  painful  deathe. 

Harington's  Nugm  AnHqua,  i.  48. 

APPON.  Upon.  ^etApon.  The  Thornton  MS. 
constantly  uses  this  orthography,  and  it  occurs 
in  Torrent  of  Portugal,  p.  2. 
APPONE.  To  dispute  with.  So  seems  to  be 
the  meaning  of  the  word  as  used  by  Florio,  in 
V.  AppottOf  though  the  Latin  (^tponere  means 
to  pawn,  to  pledge. , 
APPOSAYLE.    Question;  enquiry. 

Whan  he  went  out  his  enmies  to  assayle» 
Made  unto  her  this  uncouth  appo»ajfte. 

Boehtu,  b.  V.  c.  22. 
Madame,  your  appotelle  is  wele  inferrid. 

Skelton**  Work*,  I.  367. 
APPOSE.  To  raise  questions ;  to  object ;  to  dis- 
pute with.  (A,-N.)  It  was  also  used  in  the 
sense  of  to  oppose,  as  in  MS.  Bib.  Reg.  12  B.  i. 
f.  66, "  I  wyl  not  be  appotyd,  nolo  mVii  opponi;** 
and  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  13.  See  also  Prompt. 
Parv.  p.  144  ;  Chaucer,  Cant  T.  7179, 15831 ; 
Skelton's  Works,  i.  321 ;  Biiddleton's  Works, 
i304. 

Tho  the  poeple  hym  ap/poteda 
With  a  peny  in  the  temple. 

Pi9r9  PUmghman,  p.  18. 

APPOSICION.    Annexation  of  substantives. 

But  this  yonge  childryne  that  gone  to  the  scole 
have  in  here  Donete  this  questione*  how  many  thingee 
fallen  to  apposieion  f  Ande  It  Is  answerlde,  that  case 
alle  only  that  is  afalle.       G^Ma  HomanonMR,  p.  472. 

APPOSITEES.    Antipodes. 

For  alle  the  parties  of  see  and  of  lond  han  here 
appotiteet,  habltables  or  trepassablea,  and  the!  of  this 
half  and  be5ond  half.      Maundevile's  TVawU,  p.  182. 

APPREHENSION.    According  to  its  literal  im- 
port,  means  laying  hold  of,  or  catching,  as  ws 
still  use  it  applied  to  offenders  against  the  law. 
Thus  in  Harrison's  description  of  the  pearl- 
muscle,  which  is  said  to  have  been  frequently 
found  in  the  rivers  Dee  and  Don,  the  manner 
of  qpprehenrion  is  likewise  mentioned.    In 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  iii.  171,  it  seems  to 
be  used  in  the  sense  of  im^^inaiion. 
APPREHENSIVE.    Of  quick  conception ;  per. 
ceptive. 
1  fly  unseen,  as  charmers  in  a  miat. 
Grateful  revenge,  whose  sharp-sweet  relist  fats 
My  appmhtntiM  souL        TAe  True  7Vv<um,  Iii.  8. 


My  father  oft  would  speak 
Your  worth  and  virtue ;  and,  as  I  did  grov 
More  and  more  apprthenHect  I  did  thlm 
To  see  the  man  so  prais'd. 

Beaumont  and  flttdttr,  i.  SQ, 

APPREIFFE.    Contrivance.  (Fr.) 

This  good  king,  by  witte  of  such  appreijk. 
Kept  his  marchants  and  the  sea  from  mbdiide. 
Httkiupt'9  Navigations,  1689,  i.lSL 

APPRENTICE-AT-LAW.  AcounseUor,theQext 
in  rank  under  a  Serjeant. 
He  speaks  like  master  Practice,  one  that  is 
The  child  of  a  profession  he  is  vow'd  to. 
And  servant  to  the  study  he  bath  taken, 
A  pure  appr9ntic«^t-4aw  i 

Ben  Joneon^e  Magnetic  Ladg,  ilLj. 

APPRENTICE-HOOD.    Apprenticeship. 
Must  I  not  serve  a  long  apprentirt-koed, 

Riehard  II.  L  3. 

APPRESSED.    Oppressed. 

Trowth  and  pore  men  ben  appreeaed. 
And  myscheff  is  nuthyng  redressed. 

JSjcerpc.HMl.p.380. 

APPREST.    Preparation.    (/V.) 

Seen  the  said  man's  declaration,  and  my  isidr 
Lorde  Admyralles  declarajlion,  that  there  ii  no 
appreet  of  any  ships  in  Spayne  to  any  purpose  to  be 
regarded.  State  Paperg,  I  LH. 

All  the  winter  following  VenpaBLm  lale  at  Yorke. 
making  his  appreiU  again^i  the  next  spring  to  go 
against  the  Scots  and  Picts. 

HoliMhed,  HUt.  Seot.  p.  48. 

APPRINZE.    Capture. 

I  mean  not  now  tli*  eg^pHnze  of  Pucell  Jone. 

Mirrottr  for  Magietratee,  ed.  I6I0,  f.  311. 

APPRISE.    Learning.    {A.'N.} 
For  slouthe  is  ever  to  despise, 
Whiche  In  desdeyne  hath  alle  apprUe, 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  Aniiq.  134,  f.  m. 

APPRO  ACHER.    One  who  approaches  or  draws 

near.    See  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 
APPROBATE.  Approved ;  celebrated.    In  MS. 
Ashmole  59,  f.  35,  mention  is  made  of  a  ballad 
"  by  that  iqaprobate  poete  Lidegate,  the  Munk 
of  Burye."    Cf.  MS.  Addit.  5467,  ff.  71, 85. 

Havyng  perfect  confidence  and  sure  hope  ia  the 
e^robate  fldelitie  and  conataunt  intcgrltie  whiclic  I 
have  ever  experimented.  Ball,  Edward  IV.f.m. 
Nowe  yf  she  refuse  In  the  deliveraunce  of  bymta 
folowe  the  wisdorae  of  theim,  whose  wtsdoine  she 
knoweth.  whose  approbate  fidelltce  she  tnisteth,  it 
is  eaaye  to  pereeave  that  ftowardnesse  letteth  her.  and 
not  feare.  Supp.  to  Hardjmg,  f.  46. 

APPROBATION.  (1)  Proof;  approTsl. 
—  How  many,  now  in  health. 
Shall  drop  their  blood  in  appi-^tatton 
Of  what  your  reverence  shall  incite  os  to. 

H«Rfy  r.  i.  2 
(2)  Noviciate. 

This  day  my  sister  should  the  cloister  enter. 
And  there  receive  her  approtef ton. 

Jfeoe.  /^  Mtot.  i.  3. 

APPROCHEMENT.    Approach, 

The  Frenchmen  whiche  were  scace  up,  and  thought 

of  nothyng  lease  then  of  thys  sodayn  approckment, 

some  roee  out  of  their  beddes  in  their  shertes,  and 

lepte  over  the  walles.  Hall,  Henrp  VL  f.  2!. 

APPROMENT.    Approvement  ? 

If  it  please  yon  to  assigneme,  send  me  word  what 
increse  and  ap^roment  ye  wyll  gyve,  and  I  wyll  applie 
my  mynd  and  servioe  to  your  pleasure  and  wde. 

PlumptoH  GprrRapontfiMV,  p.  ^ 
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APPROMPT.   To  prompt.    Bacon. 

APPROOF.    Approbation. 

So  hb  uvpmoif  livM  not  In't  eplUph, 
At  lo  your  royal  speech. 

AltM  WtU  that  End*  Wett,  i.  S. 

APPROPER.  To  appropriate.  SceSirT.  More's 
Worses,  p.  428 ;  Maundeyile's  Travels,  p.  35. 
WiUuratcn  hb  awen  Joyn  let  and  mare. 
That  tin  Mmadf  mU  be  (fjv^iprFiri  thare. 

JKS.  Hot/.  4196.  f.S67. 
Mlghte  ct  mppreplrdt  to  Godd  the  Fadire ;  wyidome 
to  God  the  Sooe  s  gudnct  to  Ood  the  Haly  Gaste. 

MS.  Unef>ln  A.  1.  17,  f.  199. 

APPROPINQUE.    To  approach.  (Lot) 
The  knotted  blood  within  my  hon. 
That  from  my  wounded  body  flows. 
With  mortal  oiaU  doth  portend 
My  days  to  apfroptrnfiu  an  end. 

HwUbrat,  I.lil.MD. 

APPROVE.    To  justify;  to  make  good;  to  es- 
ublisk ;  to  prove.  See  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
iL  384 ;  M.  of  Yen.  iU.  2 ;  Two  Gent,  of  V.  v.  4. 
APPROVER.    An  informer.    (/i.'N,)    A  per- 
son  who  had  the  letting  of  the  king's  de- 
mesnes in  small  manors  to  the  hest  advantage 
was  likewise  called  an  approver. 
This  fate  theef,  this  soropoour.  quod  the  Arere« 
Bad  alway  baudea  redy  to  his  bond. 
As  any  haufce  to  lure  in  Enflclond» 
That  told  him  all  the  secree  that  they  knewc. 
For  hir  acquaintance  was  not  come  of  newe  i 
They  weren  Ua  approver*  prively, 

Chaucer,  Cant.  7.  fl02S. 

APPUGNANT.    Quarrelsome.    (ZaO 

APPULLE.  An  apple.  This  is  the  form  of  the 
word  in  Manndevile's  Travels,  p.  9 ;  Chron. 
Vllodnn,  p.  25.  It  is  also  retained  in  the  an- 
cient dish  called  appulmoy. 

APPUYED.    Supported.    Skinner. 

A-PRAYSUT.  Praised.  The  Douce  MS.  reads 
praised,  and  the  Lincoln  MS.  omits  the  line. 

Hot  kerdiefes  were  curloosef  with  mony  a  proud  prene ; 

Hur  espard  was  «>pr«ytwl  with  princes  of  myjte. 

Robeon'e  Romaneee,  p.  14. 

APRES.  In  the  inventory  of  Sir  John  Fastolfe's 
goods,  printed  in  the  Arohieologia,  xxL  263, 
occurs  the  entry, '' j.  cover  of  ^^rrev  Ijmyd  with 
lynen  clothe."  Mr.  Amyot  conjectures  boards 
*H»,  and  Douce  supposes  it  to  be  cloth  of 
Yprea  in  Flanders,  famous  for  its  woollen 
manufacture. 

APRICATE.    To  bask  in  the  sun.    (Lot,) 

Hb  lordship  was  wont  to  recreate  himself  in  this 
place  Co  aprUate  and  contemplate,  and  his  little  dog 
with  him.        jiubre^e  WUte,  MS.  BfiifaiSoe,  p.  9A9. 

APRICOCK.    An  apricot.     Wett. 

Hop  in  hia  walks,  and  gambol  in  his  eyes  \ 
Feed  him  with  aprieeeke  and  dewberries. 

JMide.  Nighfe  Dream,  ill.  1. 

APRIL.  Ray  has  the  proverb,  "April — ^bor- 
rows three  days  of  March,  and  they  are  ill." 
April  is  pronounced  with  an  emphasis  on  the 
Isst  syllable,  so  as  to  make  a  kind  of  jingling 
rhyme  with  ill  See  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  ii.  25. 
The  wedding-day  is  sometimes  satirically  called 
Jpril-day,  in  allusion  to  the  common  custom 
of  making  fools  on  the  1st  of  April.  In  the 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iiL  2,  the  Host  of  the 
Garter,  speaking  of  Fenton,  says,  "  he  smells 


April    and   May;"    that  is,  of  youth  and 
cotutahip. 
APRIL-GOWK.    An  April  fool.    North. 
APRILLED.    Applied  to  beer  or  milk  which  has 
turned,  or  is  beginning  to  turn,  sour :  also 
metaphorically  to  a  person  whose  temper  has 
been  discomposed.    Devon. 
APRINE.  According  to  Horman,  **  swyne  wode 
for  love  groyneth,  and  let  passe  from  them  a 
poyson  called  eprme.**     See  Prompt.  Parr, 
p.  218. 
APRISE.  (1)  Learning.    (^.-iV;) 
Crafte  or  outher  queyntyse. 
But  fordeddyst  hys  apryee. 

MS.  Karl.  1701,  f.  96. 
And  that  he  wote  of  good  aprU, 
To  tache  it  forth  for  suehe  emprise. 

GoMMT,  MS.  Soe.  Jntiq.  U4,  f.  St. 
But  of  hir  court  in  sondry  wise. 
After  the  acole  of  hir  apriee. 

dower,  MS.  Bodl.  »i, 

(2)  An  enterprise ;  an  adventure.  {A^N.) 
Slthin  alle  the  loce  in  the  liae, 
Thou  schalle  tyne  thine  aprUe, 

Rotteon'e  Aowanect,  p.  86. 
Ac  yif  thou  leTeit  hire  leslng. 
Than  the  lUle  a  werse  apriee, 
As  dede  to  that  elde  wise.      Sevpn  Sagee,  1941. 
APRON.    The  caul  of  a  hog.  EomL    The  term 
is  more  usually  applied  to  the  fat  skinny  cover- 
ing of  the  belly  of  a  duck  or  goose. 
APRON-MAN.  A  waiter.  Of.  Coriolanus,  iv.  6. 
We  had  the  salute  of  welcome,  gentlemen,  pre- 
sently s    Wilt  please  ye  see  a  chamber  ?    It  was  our 
pleasure,  as  we  answered  the  apron-man,  to  see,  or 
be  irery  neara  the  rooroe  where  all  that  noise  was. 
Rnplep'e  Search  /br  Monep,  1009. 

APROVE.    To  prove, 

Y  seighe  it  meself  for  lothe. 
And  wil  aproee  blforn  hem  bothe. 
That  thai  can  nought  say  nay. 

jimis  and  JmOeun,  803. 
APS.    The  asp,  or  aspen  tree.  South  and  Weet. 
The  adjective  apten  is  also  used.    There  is  a 
farm  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  called  Apte. 
APT.  To  adapt ;  to  fit.    See  Mr.  Cunningham's 
Revels  Accounts,  p.  101,  "  cpting,  preparing, 
furnishing,  and  setting  fourth  of  divers  plaies 
or  showes  of  histories." 
APTES.    Skinner  proposes  to  read  igftUudet  in 
the  following  passage : 

Thai  ban  as  well  divers  aptee,  and  divers  maner 
usynges,  and  thilk  aptee  mowen  in  will  ben  deped 
afltecclona.  Chaucer,  ed.  Urry,  p.  517* 

APTLT.    Openly.    See  Weber's  glossary  to  the 
Battle  of  Floddon  Field,  p.  235.    Perhaps  we 
should  read  apertly. 
APTYDE.    Appetite. 

And  to  mak«  her  fircah  wyth  gay  attyria. 
She  sparith  no  cost  to  yef  men  aptyde, 

•     MS.  laud  416,  f.  64. 
APURT.  Impertinent.  Somerset.  IntheExmoor 
glossary  it  is  explained,  "  sullen,  disdainfully 
aolent,  with  a  glouting  look." 
APYES.    Apes. 

Also  fast  ase  he  myght  fate. 
Fore  berrys  and  a^ee  that  ther  wi>e» 
Lest  they  wold  hym  byght. 

Terreni  ef  Portugal,  p.  IS. 
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^PYGHTE.  ReadU^ 

And  with  thcr  iwyrdys  apvghte. 
Made  hur  a  logge  with  bowe*. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ft.  \l  38.  f.  120. 

APYUM.    Parsley.    See  an  old  receipt  in  an 

ancient  medical  MS.  at  Lincoln,  f.  285. 
AQU  A- ACUTA.  A  composition  made  of  tartaric 
and  other  acids,  formerly  used  for  cleaning  ar- 
mour.    A  receipt  for  it  is  given  in  an  early 
medical  MS.  at  MiddlehilL 
AQUABOB.   An  icicle.   Kent.    Grose  gives  this 
word,  which  seems  to  be  a  strange  compound 
of  the  Latin  language  and  the  provincial  dialect. 
A-QUAKE.   To  tremble. 

3yf  he  hadde  slept,  hym  neded  awake ; 
Syf  he  were  wakyng,  he  thulde  a-qmakt. 

MS.  Harl.  1701,  f.  AS. 

AQUAL.    Equal.    North. 

AQUAPATYS.   An  ancient  dish,  the  receipt  for 

which  is  given  in  the  Forme  off  Cury,  p.  41. 
AQU  AT.     Sitting  on  the  houghs.    Somertet, 
AQUATIL.    Inhabiting  the  water.    Howell,  in 
his  Lexicon,  explains  a  crocodile  to  be  '*  a  kind 
of  amphibolous  creture,  partly  aquatil,  partly 
terrestrial."    {Lat.) 
AQUATORIES.    Watery  places. 

Thaitrologier  of  heos  aquatorie*. 
With  thastrelabur  to  take  thaacendent. 

MS.  jishmole  59,  f.  18. 

AQUA-VITiE.    Several  old  receipts  for  making 
aqua-vitae  are  given  in  Donee's  Illustrations, 
i.  68-70,  where  the  exact  nature  of  it  may  be 
seen.    Irish  aqua-vitae  was  usquebaugh,  but 
brandy  was  a  later  introduction,  nor  has  the 
latter  term  been  found  earlier  than   1671. 
According  to  Nares,  it  was  formerly  in  use  as 
a  general  term  for  ardent  spirits,  and  Ben 
Jonson  terms  a  seller  of  drams  an  "  aqua-vitae 
man."   See  the  Alchemist,  i.  1 ;  Cunningham's 
Revels  Accounts,  p.  146 ;  Witts,  Fittes,  and 
Fancies,  1595,  p.  128. 
AQUEIGHT.    Shook ;  trembled.    (A.-S.) 
His  fet  Id  the  stiropes  he  streight. 
The  stirop  to-bent,  the  hors  aqneight. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  131. 
The  gleumen  usedeo  her  tunge : 
The  wode  aqueightte  so  hy  sunge. 

Kvng  Atimunder,  5257. 

AQUEINTABLE.  Easy  to  be  acquainted  with. 
\a.'M.) 

Wherefore  be  wise  and  aqtieintnblet 
Oodelie  of  wnrde  and  resonable, 
Bothe  to  lesse  and  eke  to  mare. 

Rom.  qftheRo§e,  2213. 

AQUELLEN.  To  kill;  to  destroy;  to  subdue. 
(A.'S.)  See  Kyng  Horn,  881 ;  Richard  Coer 
de  Lion,  2569 ;  Sevyn  Sages,  2758 ;  Ritson's 
Ancient  Songs,  p.  21. 

And  her  gref  anon  hem  teld, 
Hou  Fortiger  her  king  aqtteld. 

JrthouT  and  Merlin,  p.  16. 
And  seyd  him,  so  ich  to-fore  teld. 
Hob  the  Patens  hit  folk  aqueid.        Ibid.  p.  271. 
And  gtf  y  schal  be  thus  aqueid, 
Thurch  strong  hete  in  the  feld. 
It  were  ogain  the  sktlle. 

Oy  0/  fF^arwike,  p.  323. 


AQUENCII.   To  quench,  applied  to  either  tliint 
or  hunger ;  to  destroy.     See  Aqueynt, 
Nothing  he  ne  foun(!e  in  al  the  iii^te, 
Wer-mide  his  honger  aquenche  miyiXf, 

Retiq.  Jiitiq.  jL  jjj. 
Er  thou  valle  of  thi  bench. 
Thi  jenne  aqttench.  MS.  Arundel  5J,  f.  •] 

And  thus  fordoth  hero  lyf  and  lyme, 
And  so  aquencheth  al  here  venyxne. 

MS.  Addit  I0IQ6.  f. » 

AQUETONS.    An  acquittance. 
Of  the  resayver  speke  wylle  I, 
That  fermys  resay vys  wytturly ; 
Of  graynys  and  honi  aq^^onM  makes, 
Scxpons  therfore  to  feys  he  takes. 

Boke  of  Curtatfe,  p.  {j, 

AQUEYNT.  (1)  Quenched  with  water;  de. 
stroyed.  See  Sevyn  Sages,  1991 ;  Rcliq.Antw 
iL229.   (A.-S.) 

As  hi  stode  mid  here  lijt. 

As  me  doth  jut  nou. 

Here  lijt  aqueynte  overal. 

Here  non  nuste  hou.        MS.  (quoted  in  Bought  .1 

Ac  that  fur  aqueifnte  tone. 

And  ne  royjte  here  brenne  nojt. 

MS.  CoU.  Trin.  Qi>fi.  37 

(2)  Acquainted. 

Therfore  toke  he  faapteme  feynte. 
To  be  with  Phelip  so  aqwynt, 

Cureur  Mundi,  MS.  Coli.  Trin.  OrateJb.  f.  II9 
Heo  desirith  nothyng  more. 
Than  to  beo  to  you  aqweifnt. 

Kifng  Alitaundcr,  75' <L 
It  Is  so  marreilous  and  quelnt. 
With  suche  love  be  no  more  aqueint. 

Ram.  of  the  Roee,  JSni. 

AQUILITY.   Agility.  Florio  translates  aUatin, 
**  to  make  nimble,  she,  or  quicke,  or  digfat  vith 
aguilitie." 
AQUITE.   (1)  To  acquit. 

God  wite  In  o  dai  wan  It  aquited  be. 

A06.  Cleae.  p.  5(3 
I  wol  the  of  thy  trouthe  aquite, 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  41 
Of  prisoun  shal  thou  be  take  away, 
And  ben  aquit  bifore  justise. 

Cursor  Mundi,  MS.  Cuil.  Trin,  Cantal.  i  ft 

(2)  Requited. 

But  how  it  was  to  hire  aquite. 
The  remembraunce  dwellcth  jit. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  Ii3. 
He  wole  aqtvjfte  us  ryth  wele  oure  merfe. 
And  I  have  lysens  for  to  do. 

Cooentry  Miftteriee,  jt.  SH, 

(3)  To  pay  for.  (A.-N.) 

Or  if  hli  winning  be  so  lite. 
That  his  labour  will  not  aquUe 
Sufflctauntly  al  his  living. 
Yet  may  he  go  his  brede  begging. 

Romaum  ef  the  Rote,  ^ii 

AQUOINTE.    Acquainted. 

And  he  was  OTMolnte  muche  to  theqtteneof  Fnunce, 

And  somdel  to  mudie,  as  me  wende,  so  that  in  khii 

thing  [kinf. 

The  queue  lovede,  as  me  wende,  more  him  than  the 

Rt-b.  Glouc.  p.  465. 
I  trust  we  shalbe  better  aquo^t. 
And  I  shalle  staode  better  yn  your  grace. 

MS.  RauH.  C.  SS8 

AQUOT.     Cloyed ;  weary  with  eating.    Derm 

**  Chave  eat  so  much  cham  quit  aqwt,''  I  e. 
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I  en  ett  DO  more,  I  haye  eaten  so  niucli  that 
I  un  cloyed.    Ray  gives  this  example  in  his 
English  words,  1674,  p.  80. 
AQUOY.    Coy;  shy. 

With  that  the  knit  her  browi. 

And  lookfaiK  all  a«woy. 
Quoth  ihe.  What  should  I  have  to  do 
With  any  prontice  boy  ?  G«orf«  Bnmwtll,  2d  Pt, 
AQUYTED.    Quitted ;  made  to  quit. 
Y  am  of  Perce  dcachargld. 
Of  Made,  and  of  Auyre  aqutfted, 

K$ng  AiUaunder,  3809. 

AR.  (1)  A  scar;  a  pockmark.  This  word  is  ex- 
tremely common  in  the  North  of  England.  In 
MS.  Bib.  Rig.  17  C.  xviL  f.  40,  written  in  the 
North  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, we  have  *<  cicatrix,  or  or  wond." 

(2)  An  oar. 

Aad  grop  an  mr  that  was  fnl  god, 

Lcp  to  the  dore  ao  he  wore  wod.  HavMCt  1778* 

(3)  Or.  See  Prompt.  Parr.  p.  83.  Heame  gives 
or  the  meanings,  *'  as,  after,  before,  ere,  till.'' 
See  Gloss,  to  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  617. 

For  them  had  no  man  dere, 
Redie  mr  ^an  wethyr  they  were. 

They  dcd  ever  ryght.  Sir  CUgw,  35. 

(4)  Before. 

Al  this  world,  or  this  book  biynne, 
With  Criatis  helpe  I  shal  over  rynne. 

Carjor  Mundi,  MS.  Colt.  Ttin.  Cantab,  f.  1. 
Aboute  mydnyght,  or  the  day. 
Whiles  he  madeconjuryng, 
Scheo  saw  fleo.  In  hire  metyng. 
Hire  thought  a  dragon  adoun  lyght ; 
To  hire  chaumbre  he  made  his  flyght. 

K^g  jiiitaunder,  344. 

ARACE.   To  draw  away  by  force,  {A.-N.)  Skin- 
ner also  gives  it  the  sense  of  erase.     See  Har- 
rington's Nugte  Antiquae,  i.  47;  Rom.  of  the 
Rose,  1752. 
And  in  hire  swough  so  sadly  holdeth  she 
Hire  children  two,  whan  she  gan  hem  embrace. 
That  with  gret  sleight  and  gret  dlfflculteo 
The  children  from  hire  arm  they  gan  arraee. 

Chaueert  Ctnt.  T.  99^. 

ARACH.  The  herb  orach.  Mintheu.  Palsgrave, 
f.  18,  has  arage,  q.  v. ;  and  a  much  earlier  form 
occurs  in  a  Ust  of  plants  in  MS.  Harl.  978, 
sratehei. 
ARADDE.  Explained.  Compare  the  printed 
edition  of  1532,  f.  4. 

This  was  the  Bweren  whiche  he  hadde. 
That  Danielle  anone  araddt. 

€Smper,  MS,  Soe.  Jnliq.  134,  f.  34. 

ARAFB.    A  kind  of  predous  stone. 

Hlr  paytrdle  waa  of  a  rialle  fyne, 

Hlr  oopnr  waa  otcmfi. 

MS.  Cmiab.  Ft.  v.  48.  f.  116. 
ARAFTE.    Struck;  smote. 

That  peple  seyde  than, 

Thys  ys  fend  Satan, 
That  mankende  wyll  forfare. 

For  wham  Lybeauua  annftt. 

After  hys  fersta  diawghte 

He  slep  foreTermare.     Lifbaatu  DUeontu,  1129. 

ARAGE.    The  herb  orach.    Pron^L  Pare. 
ARAGED.    Enraged.    (i^.-iV:) 

Aad  whanne  he  had  eten  hit,  he  swalle  soo  tyl  he 
bnst,  and  there  sire  Patryce  felle  doun  sodeoly  decdc 


amonge  hem.  Thenne  erery  knyghte  lepte  fh>re 
the  herd  ashamed  and  aragtd,  for  wrathe  nyghe  ouie 
of  her  wyttes.  Jforfe  if  Arthur,  ii.  321. 

ARAIN.  A  spider.  According  to  Ray  this  is 
the  name  given  in  Northamptonshire  to  the 
larger  kind  of  spiders,  but  he  also  gives  its  more 
general  meaning  in  his  North  country  words. 
Aran-web  is  a  cobweb  in  Northumberland. 
Aranye  is  the  form  of  the  word  in  the  Prompt. 
Parv.  p.  14.  Derham,  as  quoted  by  Richard- 
son, uses  the  word  aranewu. 
Sweep  th'arrane  down,  till  all  be  clean,  neer  lin. 
Els  hel  leauk  all  agye  when  he  comes  in. 

VorkfAfre  Diatogut,  1697*  p.fiO- 

ARAISE.  To  raise.     See  the  example  from  the 
arrival  of  King  Edward  IV.  p.  23,  quoted  under 
Arredyj  Morte  d' Arthur,  ii.  54,  85,  432,  436. 
Swydi  men  ar«yeefi  biuier 
A5ens  holy  cherches  power. 

MS.  Harl.  1701,  f.  51. 
Anon  the  busshop  bad  she  shuld  not  tary. 
But  to  arejfM  the  bagge  and  make  hym  cary. 

MS.  Laud.  416,  f.  1. 

ARANEE.    A  spider. 

And  jlf  5e  f ynde  that  the  oranet  have  y-maad 
hure  web  by  the  myddel  of  hero,  it  Is  a  tokene  that 
It  is  of  no  long  while,  or  at  the  letst  it  is  of  the  myd- 
del  OTemone  of  the  day  by  fore.  MS.  Bvdl.  546. 

A-RANKE.    In  a  rank ;  in  a  row. 

The  day  is  come :  the  pretty  dames. 

Which  be  lo  free  and  franke. 
Do  go  so  sagely  on  the  way. 
By  two  and  two  a-ranke. 

Galfrtdo  and  Btrnordo,   1570. 

ARAPE.     Quickly.     (Lat.) 

Over  theo  table  he  leop  arape, 

Kifng  Miiaunder,  4833. 

ARAS.    (1)  Arose. 

Or  I  fro  the  bord  ara». 
Of  my  f rend  betrayd  y  was. 

ITS.  ^(Uif.  11307,  f.  91 
(2)  Arrows. 

Bomen  bickarte  uppone  the  bent 
With  ther  browd  araa  deare.  Cftesy  CftoM. 

ARATE.    To  rate ;  to  scold ;  to  correct.  {A.-S.) 
And  foule  y-rebuked, 
And  a-rated  of  riche  men 
That  ruthe  is  to  here. 

PUr*  PifottgAman,  p.  883. 

ARAUGHT.  Seized ;  taken  away  by  force.  From 
Areche,  q.v.  See  the  Sevyn  Sages,  895 ;  Kyng  of 
Tars,  1096.  It  is  used  also  in  the  sense  of 
struck,  or  seized  by  th6  weapon ;  and  reached, 
as  in  the  third  example.  {A.-S.) 
Right  bifor  the  doukes  fet, 
GiJ  araughl  blm  with  a  staf  gret 

Gif  0/  fFantdka,  p»  JSS, 
Al  thateTcr  his  ax  araught, 
Smertlich  his  deth  he  taught. 

MS.  Arund.  CM,  Arm,  68,  f.  Ml. 
Crista  wrou5te  first  and  after  taujte*    ' 
So  that  the  dede  his  worde  araujfc 

CoM^fr,  MS,  SocAntlq.  134,  f.  IM. 
Florice  the  ring  here  aratf5#. 
And  he  him  ajen  hit  breauft. 

Fhriee  and  Btanek^/bmr,  717. 
So  stume  strokes  thay  a-raju, 
Eyther  til  other  the  whyle.    MS.  A^msU  IX 
A-RAWE.    In  a  row. 
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Thar  Bat  man  that  thcr  neye  comef 
That  Lena  waa  to-«orwen  anon 
So  griteUeha  he  the  engine. 
For  to  lie  the  Sarraa'tnet 
la  loh  hair  y^iett  a-raw*. 

Git  iff  IVarunke,  p.  IS5. 
And  dede  him  tuitt  knely  «-rawe. 
And  almost  hadde  him  y-tlawe. 

drihour  and  Mviin,  p.  334. 

AKAM^IS.    Arrows. 

Theyr  hoked  arutvi*  dothe  ever  hakward  Aire. 

l^fdgaU^s  Minor  Poenu,  p.  171. 

ARAYE.  (1)    Order.     (A.-N.) 

The  time  of  uuderne  of  the  lame  day 
Approcheth,  that  this  wedding  thulde  be. 
And  all  the  paleit  put  wai  In  orrajr* 
Both  halle  and  chamhrca  eche  in  hii  degree. 

Chaveer,  Cant,  T.  8138. 

(2)  Equipage.    **  Man  of  aray/'  a  king. 

Y  have  wetyn,  syth  y  was  man  of  aray, 
He  hath  slayne  syxty  on  a  day. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  il.  38,  f.  65. 
And  to  the  peplcs  eres  all  and  »ome 
Wat  couth  eke,  that  a  n«we  markisesse 
He  with  him  brought,  in  swiche  pomp  and  richeaae. 
That  never  was  ther  seen  with  mannes  eye 
So  noble  arrajf  in  al  West  Lumbardle. 

C/wiMcer,  Cant,  7.  0821. 

(3)  Clothing. 

Som  saiden,  women  loven  best  rlchesse, 
Som  saiden  honour,  soro  saiden  Jolincsse, 
Snra  Tiche  arra^,  som  saiden  lust  a-bedde. 
And  oft  time  to  be  widewe  and  to  be  wedde. 

Chaucer,  CaiK.  T.  6509. 

(4)  Situation. 

Thou  standest  yet,  quod  she,  in  swiche  arraj/. 
That  of  thy  lif  yet  hast  thou  no  seurelee. 

Chauctr,  Cant,  T.  6484. 

(5)  To  dress. 

Whan  that  the  flrste  cock  hath  crowe  anon. 
Up  rlst  this  Joly  lo^er  Absolon, 
And  him  arajfeth  gay  at  point  devise. 

ChaMcWt  Cant,  T.  3689. 

(6)  To  dispose ;  to  afflict.  See  Chaucer,  Cant.  T. 
8837 ;  Towndey  Mysteries,  p.  40 ;  Skelton's 
Works,  ii.  197.  Horman  applies  the  word  to 
illnesSi — ''  he  was  sore  arayaif  with  sycknesse." 
In  the  Morte  d'Arthur,  ii.  374-5,  it  seems  to 
be  a  substantive,  in  the  sense  of  disorder,  tu- 
mult; and  Mr.  Dyce  gives  quotations  from 
Reynard  the  Fox,  in  which  it  occurs  as  a  verb 
in  a  similar  signification.  In  Maundevile*s 
Travels,  p.  214,  it  means  to  prepare,  to  arrange. 

ARAYNED.    Tied  up. 

And  thenne  he  alygbte  doune,  and  anryned  his 
hors  on  the  brydel,  and  bon^e  alle  the  thre  knyghtes 
fast  with  the  raynet  of  their  owne  brydels. 

Mortt  d'jirthur,  I.  156. 

ARATNYE.  Sand.  So  it  is  explained  in  Prompt. 
Parv.  MS.  HarL  221,  f.  5,  by  the  Latin  arena. 
The  other  copies  read  aranye,  aranea,  for  which 
this  may  be  an  error,  but  not  *'  evidently,"  as 
stated  by  Mr.  Way. 

ARAYSING.    Advancing. 

Alao,  in  arag$ing  the  auncyannt  nobles  of  England, 
the  king  hath  appoynted  a  good  nourobre  of  noble 
persones  of  thb  his  realme  to  take  the  ordre  of 
knyghthode,  and  be  made  knights  of  the  Bath. 

Rutland  Papert,  p.  3. 

ARBAGE.    Herbage. 


Sir,  afor  the  arbog9,  dout  yt  not ;  for  Sir  Henry 
Wentforth,  nor  yet  none  other,  can  have  it,  ma 
nothinge  that  belongeth  to  David. 

Plumpton  Corretpandence,  p.M. 
ARBER.     (1)  An  aibour.    Skinner  has  tarbem 
in  the  same  sense. 

And  in  the  garden,  as  I  wcne. 
Was  an  arber  fayre  and  grene. 
And  in  the  arbtr  was  a  tre, 
A  fayrer  in  the  world  might  none  be. 

Squjfr  t^f  Louf€  Degrt,  H. 

(2)  To  mase  the  arberf  a  phrase  in  himting,  is 
to  disembowel  the  animal,  which  must  be  doae 
in  a  neat  and  cleanly  manner.  The  dogs  are 
then  rewarded  with  such  parts  of  the  entrails 
as  their  two-legged  associates  do  not  think 
proper  to  reserve  for  their  ovni  use.  See  Scott's 
notes  toTtotrem,  p.  387 ;  Ben  Jonson,  vL  270. 

ARBERYE.    Wood. 

In  that  eontree  iabut  lytDleorberye,  ne  trees  that 
beren  frate,  ne  otheie.  The!  lyjn  in  tentee,  and  thci 
brennen  the  dong  of  bestes  for  defaute  of  wode. 

Maundetni^s  DraveU,  p.  226 
Enhorilde  with  arbotye,  and  alkyns  trees. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS,  Lbtcoln,  ftj. 

ARBESET.    A  strawbeny  tree.     (^.-A".) 
Thou  ichalt  fynde  trowes  two ; 
Seyntcs  and  holy  they  buth  bo. 
Hygher  than  in  othlr  contray  all ; 
Arbent  men  hcom  callith. 

Kjtng  Alitaunder,  C7t^. 

ARBITRATE.    To  determme. 

Thoughts  speculative  their  unsure  hope*  relate: 
Dut  certain  Issue  strokes  must  arbitrate. 

Macbeth,  t.  4. 

ARBITRIE.    Judgment.   Chaucer, 
ARBLAST.    An  albhist,  q.  V.     (^.-JNT.) 
But  rise  up  your  mangonel. 
And  cast  to  their  tree-caatel, 
Alid  shoot  to  them  with  arbiast. 
The  tailed  dogs  for  to  aghast  I 

Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  laGT. 
With  bouwe  and  arOtiaet  there  schoten  to  him. 
Four  hondret  knyjtes  and  mo.     MS,  Laud  106, f.  I2X 
ARBLASTIR.    An  alblastere,  q.  v.    {A..N.) 
Men  icinin  ovir  the  wall  stonde 
Gret  engins,  which  y-were  nere-boude. 
And  in  the  kemils  here  and  there 
Of  arbUutire  grete  plentie  were ; 
None  armour  mighte  ther  stroke  withstoode. 
It  were  foly  to  prese  to  honde. 

Ram,  o/tha  Roee,  4196L 
ARBOUSES.    The  dark  haid  cherry.  HoKeH 
ARBROT.    A  chemical  salt. 

Sal  arbrot,  and  sal  alkelim, 
Salgeme  i-myngut  with  hym. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff .  r.  48,  f.  ». 

ARBUSTED.    Filled  with  strawberry  trees. 
What  pleasures  poeta  fame  of  after  death. 
In  the  Ellzean  arbueted  groves. 

The  Cifprian  Academy,  ]6l7f  p.  M* 

ARC.    A  mare's  tail  cloud,  or  ciirhus,  in  the 

form  of  a  streak  crossing  the  sky.  Herefbrdsh, 

See  Ark, 
ARCANE.    Secret. 

Have  I  been  disobedient  to  thy  words? 

Have  I  bewray'd  thy  arcane  secrecy  ?     Loerine,  v.  A. 
ARCANETRYKK.  Arithmetic    Idonotiecol- 

lect  having  met  with  this  fonn  of  the  word 

eUewfaere. 
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Omnecrye  and  arametrykkt 
Rstorykk  and  mutykk. 

MS.  Cantab.  Tt.  II.  38,  f.  127. 

ARCEL.    The  liverwort.    Skinner, 
ARCETER.    A  person  skilled  in  the  arts  and 
sciences.    **Arceter,'  or  he  that  lemethe  or 
techethe  arte,  artitta" — Prompt.  Parv.    The 
other  editions  read  arcetyr. 
ARCETIK.    In  an  early  collection  of  medical 
recipes  in  MS.  in  the  library  of  Lincoln  Ca- 
thednlf  f.  307,  is  one  **  for  the  gout  arcetiJkJ' 
See  Arietykei, 
ARCH.  (1)  A  chief;  a  master. 

The  noble  duke,  my  master. 
My  worthy  arch  and  patron,  comet  to-night. 

King  Lear,  \u  1. 

(2)  A  piece  of  ground  left  unworked.  A  miniTtg 

ARCHAL.    LiTerwort.    Philip. 
ARCHANGEL.    The  dead  nettie.    See  the  No- 

mendator,  p.  138 ;  Cooperi  Thesaurus,  in  t. 

Anonhan,    The  word  occurs  in  the  Rom.  of 

the  Rose,  915,  apparently  meaning  some  kind 

of  bird,  the  original  French  being  meaange,  a 

titmouse. 
ARCHARDE.  Anacom.  ItistransUtedby^jsnf 

in  Prompt.  Pary.  p.  6. 
ARCHDEAN.    Apparently  put  for  archdeacon, 

in  a  passage  from  Gascoigne  quoted  by  Nares. 
ARCHDIACRE.    An  archdeacon.    {J.-N.) 

Where  archbiihop  and  arehdiacre 

Y-soogtai  full  out  the  servise, 

Aftir  the  cuttoroe  and  the  guise 

And  holiechurchls  ordinaunce.CbaiiMr'«2)rMnitf,S136. 
ARCHER.    The  bishop  at  chess  was  formerly 

so  called. 
ARCHET.    An  orchard.     Wilte. 
ARCHEWIVES.    Wives  of  a  superior  order. 
Ye  arehewioet,  stondeth  ay  at  defence. 
Sin  ye  be  strong  as  is  a  gret  camalUe, 
Ne  suAreth  not  that  men  do  you  oflRenoe. 

Chaucer,  Qini,  T,  0071. 

ARCHICAL.    Chief;  principal. 

So  that  Parmenides  did  also  agree  in  this  acknowr- 
ledgement  of  a  Trinity  of  divine  or  arehical  hypos- 
tases. CtiduHtrth's  Ititell,  System,  p.  387. 

ARCHIDECLYNE.  The  master  of  the  feast  at 
the  marriage  in  Cana.  See  the  Towneley  Mys- 
teries, p.  207. 

Lyke  to  the  watyr  of  Arehidadi/ne, 
Wiche  be  meracle  were  turned  into  wyne. 

Ltfdgate'e  Minor  Poems,  p.  13. 

ARCHIMASTRYE.    Chemistry. 

MaistryefuU  merreylous  and  arehitnattr^e 
la  the  tincture  of  holl  Alkimy. 

AehmoWe  Theat,  Chem.  Brit.  p.  13. 

ARCHITECT.    Architecture. 

To  finde  an  house  y-butlt  for  holy  deed. 
With  goodly  architect  and  cloisters  wide. 

Broum^e  Brit,  Pastorale,  1625,  p.  96. 

ARCHITEMPLES.    Chief  temples. 

And  the  ercfabischopriches  as  ihe  thre  architemplee  were, 

As  yt  were  of  alle  chef  Cristendom  to  lerc. 

Rob.  Gloue,  p.  74. 

ARCHMASTRIE.    Arithmetic. 

For  what  strangers  may  be  compared  with  M. 
Tliomas  Digges  esquire,  our  countryman,  the  great 
matter  of  archmaetriet 

Davi^e  Seamane  Secrete,  1604. 


ARCUBAUSTER.    An  alblastere,  q.  v. 

In  everie  of  them  he  set  first  archers  and  areuba^ 
li»ters;  and  next  unto  them  pikes  and  speares,then 
bilmen  and  other  with  such  short  weapons ;  last  of 
all.  another  multitude  with  all  kind  of  weapons,  as 
was  thought  most  expedient. 

Hohnshed,  Hist,  Scot.  p.  130. 

ARD.  (1)  High.  Used  chiefly  in  composition 
in  the  names  of  places.  In  Cumberland,  ac- 
cording to  Boucher,  this  term  is  used  abstract, 
edly  to  denote  the  quality  of  a  place,  a  country, 
or  a  field.  Thus  ard  land  means  a  dry,  parched 
soil.  In  the  canting  dictionaries,  the  word  is 
explained  hot, 
(2)  Hard. 

Lucye  the  senatour  In  thojt  was  he  sone. 
In  sttdi  ord  cai  as  hym  vel,  wat  were  best  to  done. 

ilo6.  Cbmc.  p.  213s, 

ARDANUD.    Hardened. 

And  fouly  defylid  than  for  synne. 
That  thei  were  than  ardanud  inne.  MS.  Digby  87. 
ARDEERE.    Harder. 

Ever  the  ardeere  that  it  is. 
Ever  the  beter  it  is  i-wys.     Archeniogia,  xxx.  38& 
ARDEN.   Fallow  quarter.   Cumb,    See  Ardere, 

for  which  this  form  may  be  an  error. 
ARDENE.    A  command ;  an  ordinance. 
An  aungyl  fro  hefne  was  sent  ful  snel. 
His  name  is  clepyd  Gabriel, 
His  ardene  he  dede  ful  snel. 

Chrietmae  Carole,  p.  15. 

ARDENTNESSE.  Earnestness.  A  chapter  in 
MS.  BodL  283,  is  entitled,  "Of  foly  fervent- 
nesse  or  ardentneate  to  do  welle." 

ARDE  R.  A  kind  of  fish,  mentioned  by  Verstegan, 
without  explanation,  in  a  letter  printed  in 
Ellis's  Literary  Letters,  p.  108. 

ARDERS.  Fallowings  or  ploughings  of  ground. 
This  is  the  explanation  in  the  Diet.  Rust.  1726, 
in  y.  See  also  Markham's  Countrey  Farme, 
1616,  p.  558.  Polwhele  gives  ardar  aa 
Cornish  fop  a  plough,  and  ardur,  a  ploughman. 

ARDL    Hardv. 

Orped  thou  art  and  of  grete  might. 
Code  knight  and  ardi  in  fight. 

Cif  of  Warwike,  p.  37. 

ARDILICHE.    HardUy. 
He  smot  unto  a  Sarraxin, 
No  halp  him  nought  his  Apolin  : 
Now  thai  smltte  togider  comonllche. 
And  fight  thai  agin  ardUidie.  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  100. 
ARDURE.    Burning.     {A.-N.) 

Now  Cometh  the  remedy  ayenst  lecherle.  and  that 
is  generally  chastltee  and  continence,  that  restreln* 
eth  all  disordinate  mevings  that  comen  of  fleshly 
talents ;  and  ever  the  greter  mertte  shal  he  have  that 
most  restreineth  the  wicked  enchaufing  or  ordure  of 
this  sinne.  Pereonee  Tale,  p.  108. 

ARE.  (1)  An  oar. 

His  maister  than  thai  fand 

A  hot  and  an  are.  sir  Tristrem,  p.  IM. 

Where  many  a  barge  doth  rowe  and  sayle  with  are. 
Where  many  a  ship  restcth  with  top  royall. 

Reliq.  Jntiq.  i,  206^ 

(2)  A  hare. 

Why  1 1  had  syht,  ther  myht  nevyr  man  fynde. 

My  pere  of  archerye  in  alle  this  werd  atwute ; 
For  sitt  schet  I  nevyr  at  hen,  are,  nerehynde. 
But  yf  that  he  deyd,  of  this  no  man  have  doutt. 

Ciiventry  Mytterue,  p.  44. 
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(3)  Before.    Cf.  Minot's  Poems,  p.  103. 
The  knightls  gadrld  togedir  thare. 

And  gan  with  crafte  there  counselle  take, 
Suche  a  knight  was  nevyr  are. 
But  it  were  Launcelot  du  Lake. 

MS,  Hart.  2252,  f.  00. 
Erly,  are  the  daye  gane  iprynge. 
He  did  a  pryste  hia  messe  to  synge. 

MS.  lAncoln  A.  I.  17*  f*  09. 

(4)  To  plough.  Kersey  gives  this  as  a  pro- 
vincial form  of  the  word.  Cooper,  in  his  edi- 
tion of  Elyot,  1559,  has,  ''aro,  to  eare  or 
plowe  lande." 

(5)  An  heir.    See  Maundevile's  Travels,  p.  151. 

(6)  Honour;  dignity.  See  Hartshome's  Met. 
Talcs,  p.  38 ;  Maitland's  Early  Printed  Books 
at  Lambeth,  p.  305 ;  Brit.  Bibl.  iv.  86. 

Dame,  he  seyde,  be  Goddya  ore, 
Haate  any  money  thou  woldyat  ware  ? 

BJUmtn*9  Pop.  Pvei,  p.  70. 

(7)  A  note  in  music,  sometimes  called  a-la-mire, 
the  lowest  note  but  one  in  Guido's  scale.  See 
Reliq.  Antiq.  L  83 ;  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  1. 

'8)  An  ear. 

She  began  somewhat  to  relent  and  togere  to  them 
no  defle  are,  iniomuche  that  she  faythfully  prooiyted 
to  aubrayt  and  yelde  heivelfe  fully  and  fVankely  to 
the  kyngcs  wyll  and  pleasure.  HaU,Richard  til.  f .84. 

(9)  Mercy. 

Lord,  sehle  Abraham,  thin  ore/ 
Shal  thou  thine  owne  so  forfare  ? 

CurmirMundi,  MS.  CM,  Trin.  Cantab.  {.IB. 
Swete  Yioude,  thin  are. 

Thou  preye  the  klug  for  me, 
Yif  it  thl  wlUe  ware, 

Of  sake  he  make  mc  fre.  Sir  JHttrem,  p.241 . 

(10)  An  hour.    Lane. 


;; 


(11)  Former ;  previous. 

Goddet  werkkes  for  to  wyrke. 
To  serve  Gode  and  haly  kyrke, 
And  to  mende  hir  are  mysdede. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  112. 

AREADINESS.  Readiness.  Aready  occurs  in 
the  Exmoor  Scolding,  p.  4. 

Getting  therefore  his  bag  and  baggage  in  arratfi- 
fie«M,  he  was  going  out  of  Tunise ;  and  as  he  passed 
out  at  the  gates,  he  cast  his  eye  up  to  the  house 
where  Katherine  was.  Coblero/  Caiaerturie,  1608. 
It  is  ordered  that  the  Lord  Chunburlayn  and  Vice- 
Chamberlayn  shall  put  themselfei  in  scmblable 
aredHneeeet  and  they  to  appoynte  all  maner  officers 
for  the  chambre,  makyng  a  boke  of  the  names  of 
theym  and  every  of  theym.      Archaologia,  xxi.  178. 

AREAR.  Upright.  Kent.  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd. 
1033,  gives  the  example,  "  to  stand  areoTf  to 
stand  upright." 

AREAUT.    Out  of  doors.    North. 

It  will  bring  as  good  blendings,  I  dare  say. 
As  ever  grew  areaut  In  onny  clay. 

Yorkehire  Dialogue,  p.  41. 

ARECHE.  (1)  Toexphdn.  (A.-S.) 
Criat  and  seint  Stevene, 

Quoth  Horn,  areehe  thy  swevene.   Kpng  Horn,  068. 
(2)  To  attain ;  to  reach. 

For  of  te  schalle  a  womman  have 
Thynge  whiche  a  man  may  noujt  areehe. 

Cower,  MS.  See.  Antiq.  134,  f.  59. 
5ef  me  nul  him  forther  teche» 
Thenne  is  herte  wol  areehe 

For  te  leme  more.  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  110. 


Al  that  hys  ax  areehe  mygnt, 

Hors  and  man  he  slowgh  doun-ryght. 

Richard  Coer  de  Litm»  TOT}. 

(3)  To  utter ;  to  declare. 

But  as  sone  as  Berjm  had  pleyn  knnwleche 
That  his  eyen  were  y*lr>s*.  tinneth  he  myght  antte 
O  word  for  pure  anguykh.      Hiatonf  of  Bayn,  29S6. 

AREDE.  (1)  To  explain;  to  interpret  {.^.^.) 
Of  whiche  no  man  ne  couthe  areden 
The  nombre,  hot  thehevene  Kyng 
That  woot  the  aothe  of  al  thing. 

Kyng  Alimmier,  BUL 
I  trowe  arede  my  dreames  even, 
Lo  thus  it  was,  this  was  my  sweven. 

The  Sevyn  Sagee,  1154,  {quoted  in  Btmiiher,) 

(2)  To  give  counsel  to. 

Therefore  to  mc,  my  trusty  friend,  arede 
Thy  counsel :  two  is  better  than  one  head. 

Mother  HubberdTa  TaU,  p.S. 

AREDILI.   EasUy ;  readily. 

AUe  the  clerkes  under  God  couthe  nou^t  dcscnve 
ArediH  to  the  ri5tes  the  realty  of  that  day. 

Will,  and  the  fVerteoff,  p.  m. 

A.REDY.   Ready. 

That  in  eche  lond  o-redy  is 

Whydcr  so  eny  man  wende.  MS. Coll.  2Wii.02»b.  11. 

AREED.    Counsel ;  advice. 

Now  must  your  honor  leave  theae  mourning  tnsts 
And  thus,  by  my  areed,  you  shall  provide. 

DownfiM  of  Robert,  E.  of  Huntiagdun,  i.  t. 

AREGES.    A  herb.    It  is  an  ingredient  in  a  re. 
cipe  in  an  old  medical  MS.  at  Lincoln,  f.  286. 
AREIGHT.    Struck. 

Otuel,  for  wrath,  anon 
Areight  him  on  the  cheek-bone. 

SUis'e  Met.  Rm.  il  3& 

AREIT.   Judged? 

Whether  for  to  willen  here  prosperity, 
Schulde  ben  areii  as  synne  and  felonie. 

BoeHue,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134.  f.S^. 

ARE-LUMES.    Heir-looms.     North.    See  the 

Glossarium  Northanhymbricom,  in  v. 
ARELT.   Early;  soon. 

The  erle,  als  arelg  als  it  was  daye, 
Toke  hys  leve  and  wente  hia  waycu 

MS.  Uneein.  A.  1. 17,  f.  1 17. 
AREN.  Are.  This  plural  is  often  met  with  in  old 
writers,  and  is  still  used  in  the  North  coQntrr 
dialects.    It  is  the  regular  grammatical  form. 
See  Qu.  Rev.  Iv.  374.    Sometimes arfM, asm 
Appendix  to  W.  Mapes,  p.  347. 
ARENDE.    An  errand;  a  message.  {A.'S.)  See 
Troilus  and  Creseide,  ii.  72;  Manners  &i:d 
Household  Expences  of  England,  p.  154. 
For  5ystyrday  deyde  my  nobyl  stede, 
On  joure  arende  as  I  5ede.  Reliq.  Antiq.  it.  101. 

ARENGE.    In  a  series.     It  is  translated  Ij 
eeriatim  in  Prompt  Parv.  p.  14. 
And  ladde  him  and  his  monekes 

Into  a  wel  fair  halle. 
And  sette  hem  adoun  arenk. 

And  woache  here  fet  alle.     St.  Brandon,  p.  IS. 

ARENYNG.     See  Athenyng. 

We  thankyng  God  of  the  good  and  gracios  areas «f 
of  yowre  croune  of  Fraunce. 

l^tdgaUfe  Mirror  Peemt,  p.  t 

ARERAGE.  Arrear.  {A.-N.)  CoweU  says, "  it 
signifieth  the  remain  of  an  aooount,  or  a  Earn 
of  money  remaining  in  the  hands  of  an  acccust. 
ant."    See  also  Baret's  Alvearie.  in  v. 
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I  OOW0  BDOoy  In  wrercgt$  wol  falle, 
Aod  to  perpetuel  prisoun  gonge. 

MS,Ai>hmoUk\»t.7J* 

ARERE.  (1)  To  raiac  See  l^^right's  Political 
Songs,  p.  342 ;  Coventry  Mysteries,  pp.  132, 
215,  240;  Octomn  Imperator,  21 ;  Maunde- 
vUe's  Travels,  p.  38 ;  HoUnshed,  Hist.  Eng. 
pp.  112, 129.  {A,'S,^ 

Ther  ichule  the  sanUen  beo  t<Hirawe, 
That  her  urtr^ten  unryhle  Uwe. 

MS,  Coll.  Je$.  Qfon.  29. 
A  pnnce  of  the  londis  wide, 
Shalle  berret  arcre  for  her  pride. 

MIS.  Cantab.  Ff.  t.  48,  f.  75. 

^2)  To  rear,  as  a  horse. 

Wan  any  of  hem  that  hors  cam  nej, 
A  caate  behynde  and  anted  an  hej. 

MS.  Athmole  33,  f.  49. 

3)  A  term  in  hare-hunting,  used  when  the 
hounds  wereletloo«J.  {A.-N.)  Cf.  MS.  Bodl.  546. 
That  all  maye  hym  here,  he  fthall  aaye  anre. 

Book  i^fSt.  Jlbantf  ed.  1810.  slg.  D.iU. 

(4)  Backwards ;  behind.  See  Spenser's  Faerie 
Quecnc,  III.  vii.  24 ;  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  181 ; 
Scott,  glossary  to  Sir  Tristrem,  explains  it  or 
erty  hefore.     \A.'N.) 

Hy  hlaaphcDiing  now  have  1  bought  ful  dere. 
All  yerthly  Joic  and  mirthe  1  set  arert. 

Testament  of  Crfseide,  355. 

Nov  plucke  up  your  hertes,  and  make  good  chere ; 

Theie  tydynges  lyketh  ine  wonder  wele. 
Nov  vertu  shall  drawe  arere,  arere  ; 

Herke,  fek>us,  a  good  iporte  I  can  you  tell. 

H$cke  Seomer,  ap,  Uawkiru,  i.  90. 

(5)  To  retreat. 

He  Khunt  for  the  acharp,  and  uhulde  haf  arertfd. 

Si/r  Gsioayne,  p.  70. 

ARESEDE.    Tottered.  (A.-S.) 

Thourgh  the  mouht  thefom  was  wight. 
The  tuachet  in  the  tre  he  tmit ; 
The  tre  areeede  ai>hit  wold  falle. 
The  herd  waa  aorl  adrad  withalle. 
And  gan  lone  on  knes  to  falle. 

Sevjm  Sagee,  915. 

ARESON.  To  qnestion,  interrogate,  examine. 
{A.'N.)  See  Hardyng's  Chronide,  f.  189 ; 
Rom.  of  the  Rose,  6220 ;  Langtoft's  Chronicle, 
p.  314 ;  Seynt  Katerine,  p.  181 ;  Ywaine  and 
Gavnn,  1094 ;  Maundevile's  Trayek,  p.  131 ; 
Kers  Ploughman,  p.  24 1 . 

Of  that  morther  and  that  treaoun. 
He  dud  that  craitour  to  aroMMfii. 

Cvrear  Mundl,  MS.  CoU.  Triiu  Cantab,  f.  7* 
Thefttperour  deped  Herhaud  him  to. 
And  aneemnd  him  tuene  hem  tuo. 

Gy  of  Warwlke,  p.  158. 

ABEST.  (1)  Arrest;  constraint.    {A,'N.) 
They  live  but  as  a  bird  or  at  a  bcste. 
In  Ubertce  and  under  non  areete, 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  9158. 

(I)  Delay.     {A.-N.) 

Alas,  IliaB  oomith  a  wUde  lionesse 
Out  of  the  wod^  withoutin  more  areet. 

Thiebe  of  Babylon,  101. 

(S)  To  stop.  {A.-K) 

And  ther  our  hoate  began  hia  hors  artst. 
And  saide,  lordet,  herkeneth  if  you  lest. 

CAaucer,  Csnf.  T.  829. 

(4)  Rdateit 


Palmer,  ryghtly  thou  aren 

All  the  mancr. 
Darst  thou  ryde  upon  tliys  bert 

To  the  ryvere 
And  water  hym  that  thou  ne  falle  > 

Oefovian  Imjwrafor.  148a. 

(5)   Randd.    Pronqit.  Pan. 
ARESTENESSE.    Randdity,  applied  to  meat. 
See  Prompt.  Panr.  p.  14.     Randd  hacon  is 
called  reettjf  in  the  proTinces. 
ARESTOGIE.  Akindofherh?  See  the  ArehsB- 

ologia,  zxx.  404. 
ARETHEDE.    Honour.  (A.-S.) 
Whate  folkea  aittis  in  fere, 
Thare  lolde  mene  herkene  and  here 
Of  beryna  that  byfore  were* 
That  lyflbd  in  arethede. 

Sir  Degrevant,  Lineo/n  Jlf8: 

ARETTE.  (1)  To  impute,  adjudge,reckon.(^.-M) 
See  Apology  for  the  Lollards,  pp.  26, 85, 104; 
Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  728 ;  Persones  Tale,  p.  63  ; 
Morte  d'Arthur,  p.  ii ;  Philpot's  Works,  p.  350 ; 
WickliflTe's  New  Test.  PhUf 

The  Tictorye  et  nojte  aretted  to  thame  that  flies, 
bot  to  thame  that  hatiydex  or  folowea  on  the  chace. 

MS.  Unedn  A.  i.  I7i  t.  15. 

(2)  Hence,  to  value,  to  esteem.  "  We  arretiden 
not  him,"  old  MS.  translation  of  Isaiah,  liii. 
quoted  in  MS.  Rawl.  C.  155,  from  a  copy  at 
Cambridge.  According  to  CoweU,  a  person  is 
arretted,  "  that  is  covenanted  before  a  judge, 
and  charged  with  a  crime."  See  his  Inter- 
preter, 1658.  Rider  translates  it  by  ad  rectum 
voeatut.  The  verb  arret  is  used  by  Spenser 
in  the  sense  to  decree,  to  tgapoint. 
AREVANT.    Back  again. 

The  meyn  ahalle  ye  nebylle. 
And  I  shalle  syng  the  trebille. 
Jmant  the  deville, 

TiUe  alle  this  hole  rowte. 

T^wneley  Mjyiteriee,  p.  810. 

AREVYD.    Arrived. 

They  oreayd  at  the  aee  atronde. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  88,  f.  96. 

A-REW.  In  a  row.  See  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene, 
V.  xiL  29 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  295  ;  Rob.Glouc.  p. 
338 ;  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  14. 

Firate  that  myn  ordre  longeth  too, 
The  Ticit  for  to  telle  a^ewe. 
Gower,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  SO 

AREWE.  (1)  To  pity. 

Jhesu  Christ  arew  hem  sore. 

Ant  seidehe  wolde  vacche  hem  thore. 

Harrowing  qf  Hell  f  }f   15. 

(2)  To  make  to  repent ;  to  grieve. 

The  Crystyn  party  become  so  than. 
That  the  fyide  they  myjt  not  wynnei 
Allearst«yiihyt,  kynge  and  knyght. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  38,  f .  01 
The  Airste  artycul  of  thya  gemetry :~ 
The  mayster  mason  moste  be  ful  securij 
Bothe  stedefaat,  trusty,  and  trwe, 
Hyt  shal  hym  never  thenne  arewe. 

Const.  i^Mammrp^  ».  18 

AREWEN.    Arrows.  (A.'S.) 

Tweye  bugle>homea,  and  a  bowe  also* 
And  ly  ve  arewen  ek  therto. 

Ktmg  jtUsaundmr  #881. 

AREWES.    Arrows. 
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Me  bar  a  bom  In  hb  hand. 
Anl  many*  brode  ar«ur«v. 

Pien  Plottghman,  p.  439* 

AREYNED.    Arrested.  (^.-M) 

A  man  they  inette  and  hym  artip^ed. 
To  bere  the  Croa  they  hym  conatreyned. 

US,  Hmrl.  1701,  f.  88. 

ARBYTHE.    Aright. 

Anon  to  hem  sdie  made  complaynt. 
And  tolde  hem  all  wreiftfM^ 

FW/e  Olid  the  S^%  at.  xxix. 
ARFE.    Afraid;  backward;  reluctant.    North* 
Sometmies  arfUhf  in.  the  same  sense. 
Whaugh,  mother,  how  she  rowta  I  lea  Tarra  arjt, 
Shee'l  put  and  rira  my  good  prunella  ecaife. 

YbrlreMre  Dialogue,  p.  35. 

ARG.  (1)  To  argue.     Wett. 
(2)  To  grumble.    Susmop, 
AR6ABUSHE.    A  harquebnss,  an  old  fashioned 
Idnd  of  musket. 

Then  pushed  ■ouldlen  with  their  pikca. 

And  halberdca  with  handy  ttrokei ; 
The  argabuMhe  in  flethe  it  li|;htes. 

And  duns  the  ayre  with  mlity  smokes. 

Ptrc^*  Reliques,  p.  101 . 

ARGAL.    (1)  According  to  Kersey,  "  hard  lees 
sticking  to  the  sides  of  wine  vessels,  and  other- 
wise c^ed  tartar."    See  ArgoiL 
(2)  Ergo.   See  Hamlet,  y.  1.  This  is  merely  the 
grave-digger's  vulgar  corruption  of  the  Latin 
word.    Argo  is  found  in  a  similar  manner  in 
Middlcton's  Works,  L  392 ;  Sir  Thomas  More, 
p.  24. 
ARGEMONE.    The  wild  tansy.    MtMheu. 
ARGENTILL.    The  herb  percepiere.     Gerard, 
ARGENTINA.    The  wild  tansy. 

Argentina,  wild  tansy,  growest  the  moat  in  the 
Ikllowea  in  Cotcswold  and  North-WilU  adjoynini;, 
that  I  ever  saw.  Aubre^e  WUte,  MS,  Soe,  Reg.  p.  1 18. 
ARGENTINE.     Silver.     Minsheu  gives  argent, 
a  substantive  in  the  same  sense. 
Celestial  Dian,  goddess  argentine, 
I  will  obey  thee !— Helicanus  I      Pertdes,  v.  S. 
ARGENT-VIVE.   Quicksaver. 

The  manner  of  our  work ;  the  bulk,  our  furnace. 
Still  breathing  fire;  ourorjmil-viM,  the  dragon. 

The  Alehemiet,  ii.  1. 
ARGHEDE.    Astonished.    {A,'S,) 
That  arghede  alle  that  ther  ware, 
Bothe  the  lesse  and  the  mare.       Sir  Ptrceeo/,  69. 
ARGHNES.     Sluggishness;  indolence. 

The  proverb  is,  thedoumbman  no  landgrtith ; 
Who  so  nat  spekith,  and  with  neede  is  bete. 
And  thurgh  arg^meeee  his  owne  self  forgetith. 
No  wondir  thof  h  anothir  him  forgete. 

Hoecieve't  Poeme,  p.  66. 
Argneaee  also  me  thynkth  ys  hard. 
Fore  hit  maketh  a  man  a  coward. 

MS,  Bodl,  48,  f.  1J7. 

ARGIER.    Algiers. 

rre.  Thou  haat :  ViThere  was  she  bom  ?  speak ;  tell  me. 

Art,  Sir.  in  Argier,  TheTenqtewt,  I.  2. 

ARGIN.    An  embankment ;  a  rampart.    (ItaL) 
It  must  have  high  argine  and  covcr'd  ways. 
To  keep  the  bulwark  fk-onts  tiom  battery. 

Marlow^e  Worke,  i.  1S8. 

4RG0IL.    Chaucer,  Cant  T.  16281,  says  the 
alchemist  used,  among  other  things, 
Cley  made  with  hors  and  mannes  here,  and  oile 
Of  tann,  alum,  glai,  berme,  wort,  and  urgoUe* 


Tyrwhitt  explains  argtrik,  potter's  day,  as  the 
IVench  argiile;  Palsgrave,  f.  18,  has,  **argile, 
a  kynde  of  erthe,  ai^gille,"  but  Skitmer  explains 
it,  ''alcali  seu  sal  kali."    Ben  Jonson,  Al- 
chenust,  L  1,  mentions,  "  arsenic,  vitriol,  sal- 
tartar,  argmlef  alkali,  dnoper,"  as  the  stock  of 
an  alchemist ;  and  in  a  MS.  of  the  fifteenth 
century /len^f  me  is  a  recdpt  "  to  make  water 
argaikt  that  ys,  aqua  tartttry,"  in  which  in- 
stances it  seems  to  mean  the  tartar,  or  lees  of 
wine,  as  before  in  argal,  q.  v.    This  also  is 
clearly  the  meaning  of  argul  in  a  very  early  re- 
ceipt inMS.  Harl.  2253,  printed  in  the  Archaeo- 
logical Journal,  i.  65,  **  tac  argut,  a  thing  that 
deyares  deyet  with,  ant  grint  Idt  smal,  ant 
seththe  tac  a  wollene  dout,  ant  cooche  thi 
poudre  theron  as  brod  as  hit  woL"    Argul,  or 
argal,  is  the  name  of  the  impure  salt  deposited 
from  wine ;  and  when  purified,  is  called  bitar- 
trate  of  potash,  or  cream  of  tartar,  a  nuiterial 
still  used  in  dyeing.    Argol  is  mentioned  in  a 
list  of  chemical  metals  in  Gallathea,  1632. 
ARGOLET.   A  light  horseman.    A  body  of  them 
were  called  argoletiers.      See  Florio,  in  v. 
Guidone. 
Plsano,  take  a  comet  of  our  horse. 
As  many  argvlete  and  anned  pikes. 
And  with  our  carriage  march  away  before 
By  Scyras,  and  those  plots  of  ground 
That  to  M oroccus  leads  the  lower  way. 

Peele'e  Werke,  iL  9S 

The  which  argaletler  shall  stand  you  in  as  great 
stead  as  horses  of  better  account. 

Arehmilogta,  xiii.  1S4. 

ARGOLOGT.    Idle  speaking.     CoeJteram, 
ARGOS.    The  small  false  toes  at  the  back  of  the 
foot,  applied  to  the  boar,  buck,  and  doe. 

There  is  no  deer  so  jong  5if  he  be  a  broket  upward 
that  his  talon  is  more  large  and  beter  and  more  gnt 
argoe  then  hath  an  hynde,  andcomunelichelongere 
traces.  Mayetre  of  the  Game,  MS, 

ARGOSIES.    Ships  of  great  burthen,  dther  for 
merchandize  or  war.    See  Merchant  of  VenioCv 
i.  1 ;  Donee's  Illustrations,  i.  248.    Grose  says 
the  word  is  used  in  the  North. 
ARGOT.    A  corruption  of  argent,  silver. 
Good  sweet>fac'd  lenring  man* 
Let  me  out,  X  beseech  de,  and,  by  my  txot, 
I  will  give  dy  worship  two  shillings  in  good  argee 
To  buy  dy  worship  pippins. 

Beaumont  and  FtetOter,  IIL  UBl 

ARGUFT.    To  aigue.      Var,  dial    I  believe  I 

have  heard  the  word  used  in  the  sense  of  to 

eign^. 
ARGUMENT.  (1)  Conversation.  So  Shakespeare 

seems  to  apply  the  word  in  Much  Ado  about 

Nothing,  iiL  1. 

(2)  To  argue. 

Thus  argumentid  he  in  his  ginning, 
Ful  unavisid  of  his  wo  oommiag. 

TVolfttf  and  OwseM*.  L  3K. 
But  jit  they  argumenten  fkate 
Upon  the  pope  and  his  estate. 
Whereof  they  falle  in  gret  debate. 

Gotesr,  MS,  See,  Antif,  194,  f.  a^ 

(3)  A  given  arch,  whereby  another  is  detenniBad 
proportional  to  the  first. 
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Ai  MB  lib  centres,  and  hii  arguuuntet. 
And  hk  proportlonel  oooTenientct. 

Chauetr,  Cant.  T,  11589. 

ARGY.  An  argunent.  Sakp,  Rather,  perhaps, 
assextion  in  dispute,  according  to  Brockett, 
who  says,  '^  the  term  is  generally  applied  to  a 
person  who  is  not  only  contentious,  but  perti- 
aadoaa  in  managing  an  argument." 
ARICHES.  The  enda  of  joisto.  HowelL 
ABID.    Upright? 

Svs  he  met  the  mrid  and  te  ferd. 
That  hathe  thay  fel  ded  to  the  herd. 

Guv  of  Warwick,  MiddUMtt  MS. 

ARIEREBAN.    A  general  summons  from  the 

iung  to  aU  hisyasaals  toappear  in  arms.  Skinner. 
ARIET.    Harriet.    North. 
ARIETE.   Aries,  one  of  the  signs  in  the  zodiac. 

See  Troilus  and  Crcscidc,  iv.  1592,  v.  1189 ; 

Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  243.    It  occurs 

also  as  a  Latin  word. 

Or  that  Phebut  entre  in  the  signe 
With  hJa  cartcte  of  the  ariett, 

Ltrtigatt,  MS.  Soe.  Jniiq,  134,  f.  8. 
But  modirworth  moste  gaderyd  be 
Whyll  the  sonne  Is  in  aHete. 

Atxhmohgia,  xzz.  37^. 
AfilGHT.  (1)  Performed;  made? 
Such  gcttenyng  he  aright. 
That  there  he  dwellid  alle  nyjt 
With  that  lady  gent. 

t^arent  of  Portugal,  p.  £8. 
And  found  a  part  fulle  riche  arighte 
With  gold  and  perils  that  was  i-bente. 

MS.  Harl.  S26S,  f.  101. 

(2)  PuUed? 

On  a  day  she  bad  him  here  pappe. 

And  he  ari^hta  here  soo. 

He  tare  the  oon  side  of  here  brest. 

Ayr  Gowghter,  1S9. 

ARINDRA6A.    A  messenger.    Ventegan, 
AKIPE.    A  kind  of  bird. 

He  chasid  aripm,  bciddea  of  Archadie. 

MS.  Digbj,,  230. 

IHIST.  Arises.  See  Hartshome's  Met.  Tales, 
p.  105;  Kyng  Alisaunder,  5458;  Gower.  ed. 
1532,  f.  70.  ' 

The  world  arUt,  and  falleth  wlthalle. 

Goww,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  34. 
Foules  in  wode  hem  malce  blithe. 
In  ereriefa  lond  atUt  long. 
.^,„  Arthow  and  Merlin,  p.  274. 

ARISTIPPUS.    A  kind  of  wine. 

O  for  a  howl  of  fat  canary. 

Rich  Ariatippmt,  sparlcling  sherry ! 

Some  nectar  else  from  Juno's  dairy ; 

O  these  dnughta  would  make  us  merry  I 
.«r.,™^,  ^  ifWrf/eton'#  WorJrt,  ii.  422. 

ARISTOLOCH.  The  plant  called  round  hartwort. 

See  Topsell^a  Historic  of  Four-footed  Beasts. 

1607,  p.  345. 
AWTE.   An  arrest.  Skinner,    The  word  occurs 

m  Troilus  and  Creseide,  iy.  1592,  for  Aries. 

%ttAriete. 
IKITHMANCIE.    A  kind  of  divination,  the 

foretelhng  of  future  erents  by  numbers.    See 

Harrison's  Description  of  Britaine,  p.  28. 
kKIYAGE.    Shore ;  landing  place.    {A.-N.) 
There  aawe  I  how  the  tempest  stente. 
And  bow  with  alia  pine  be  went. 


And  pnvflie  toke  arivagt 
Into  the  countrie  of  Carthage. 

Hoam  9f  A««.  J.  gn. 
ARIVAILE.    Arrival    {A.^N.) 

Tho  lawe  I  all  the  anoaUo 
That  JSneas  made  In  Itall*. 

iiout€  ^  Fame.  L  4a]. 
ARIVED.    Riven ;  split  asunder. 
Well  eviil  mote  thel  thrive. 
And  eriU  ariv^  mote  thel  be. 

ARIZINGE.    Resurrection.  «-••'«• 

Ich  y-ieve  ine  the  Holy  Goet.  Iioly  cherche  gcB». 
ralliche,  roennesse  of  hal5en,  leancMe  of  lennes,  of 
ulecse  aHzimgo,  and  lyf  evrelestinde. 

ARK.  (1)  A  chest.  In  the  North  of  England, 
the  large  chests  in  farm  houses  used  for  keep- 
ing meat  or  flour  are  so  called.  They  are 
usually  made  of  oak,  and  are  sometimes  elabo- 
rately carved.  Prom  the  name  Arkwright,  it 
would  seem  that  the  construction  of  them 
formerly  constituted  a  separate  tnide. 
And  tniase  al  that  he  mithen  f^nde 

/«x  -m^'i*^*  *°  *^**  °'  *"  *'*•'••         ««•«**.  2018. 

(2)  Clouds  running  into  two  points,  thus  0. 
Ettex.  ^ 

(3)  A  part  of  the  circumference  of  a  drclc.  (Lai.) 

The  ark  of  his  artificial  day  had  ronne 
The  fourthe  part,  and  half  an  houre  and  more. 

,..    .  ^  Cftmieer,  Cant.  T.  44». 

(4)  An  arch. 

It  were  the  part  of  an  Idle  orator  to  describe  the 
page«Qts,thearAre«,  and  other  well  devised  honouree 
done  unto  her.     HajfwardT*  AnnaU  of  Qu.  BUz.  p.  16 
ARLES.    Money  paid  to  bind  a  bargain.    Dr. 
Jamleson  says,  "  an  earnest,  of  whatever  kind; 
a  pledge  of  full  possession."  Kersey  gives  arfc*- 
penny,  a  North  country  word  for  "  earnest- 
money  given  to  servants."   It  is  sometimes  the 
custom  to  give  a  trifle  to  servants  when  they 
were  hired,  as  a  kind  of  retainer.     See  an  in- 
stance  in  Dr.  Dee's  Diary,  p.  11.    According 
to  Pegge,  to  ttrle  a  baiigain  is  to  dose  it.    See 
also  Hunter's  Hallamshire  Glossary,  p.  104  • 
Skinner,  part  3,  in  V.  ' 

ARLICHE.    Early.    See  the  Scvyn  Sages,  204; 
Legend  of  Pope  Gregory,  p.  13.    (A.-S.) 

Gode  tidinges  y  telle  the. 

That  theniperour  sllcerliche 

Wilie  huntte  to-morwe  arliehe. 

In  his  forest  privellche.  Gp  cfWarwikt,  p.  87- 
ARLIN6.  «  An  arUng,  a  byrde  that  appcareth 
not  in  winter,  a  dotbyrdc,  a  smatch,  carukoJ' 
Baret's  Alvearie,  1580.  See  also  Muffett's 
Healths  Improvement,  1655,  p.  100;  Horio, 
m  V.  Frusone. 

ARLOUP.   The  middle  deck  of  a  ship ;  the  orlop. 

So  Cotgrave  has  the  word,  in  t.  TUlac. 
ABLY.    Early.    Etut.  (A.-S.) 

And  noght  over  arljf  to  mete  at  gang, 

Ne  for  to  sit  tharat  over  lang. 

tv     .,  .V  ^S.Cott.GalbaE.lx,t.eS. 

icn  wu  that  ow  to-morwen  arty 

Ml  doubter  at  the  chirche  spousy. 
A  Ti»#      XI  \   m  ^^  *'^  Warwiko,  p.  .ML 

ARM.    (1)  To  take  up  in  the  aims.   So  Shake- 
apcare  uses  the  word  in  Cymbdine,  iv.  2. 
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(2)  Harm. 

80  falle  on  the,  tire  eroperour, 
Swich  arm,  and  schame,  and  deionour, 
Yif  thou  do  thi  tone  unright. 
All  to  the  greihound  dede  the  knight. 

Sev^  Sageg,  852. 

(3)  In  a  receipt  for  a  dish  in  Warner's  Antiq. 
Colin,  p.  26,  it  is  directed  that  "  cranes  and 
herons  shal  be  armed  with  lardes  of  swyne." 
In  this  place  the  word  means  larded  with  bacon 
fat,  and  roasted  birds  when  larded  certainly 
may  be  said  to  be  formidably  armed, 

(4)  Defence;  security? 

Now  lokith  ye,  for  I  wol  have  no  wite 

To  bring  in  preie,  that  might  y-don  him  hanne. 

Or  him  dlaetin,  for  my  bettlr  arm«, 

3Vo*/tM  and  Creteide,  li.  1850. 

ARMAN.   A  kind  of  confection,  given  to  horses 

to  create  an  appetite.    Diet.  RutL 
ARMESIN-TAFFETA.    A  kind  of  tafiata,  men- 
tioned by  Howell  in  his  25th  section. 
ARMETT.    A  hermit. 

And  tht«  armett  toyxk  can  hyn  frayn 
How  he  had  sped  of  hyt  gatt. 

MS.  SeU.  Arch,  B.  52. 

ARMFUL.  An  armful  of  hay,  according  to 
Howell,  is  as  much  as  can  be  taken  in  the  two 
hands  together. 
ARM-GAUNT.  Lean;  thin;  very  lean.  So  the 
first  two  folios  read,  but  the  correctness  of  it 
has  been  much  disputed.  Mason  suggests 
termoffount,  a  conjecture  supported  by  Toone; 
but  there  is  no  necessity  for  alteration.  Shake- 
speare uses  arm'-gaunt,  as  thin  as  an  arm,  in  the 
same  way  that  Chaucer  writes  arm-gret,  q.  v. 

So  he  nodded. 
And  soberly  did  mount  an  arm-gaunt  iteed. 

Antunjf  and  Cleopatra,  L  5. 

ARM-GRET.    As  thick  as  a  man's  arm. 
A  wieth  of  gold  anm-gr0t,  of  huge  weight. 
Upon  hia  bed  late  ful  of  itonei  bright. 

Chaucer,  Cant,  T.  2147. 

ARMIGERO.     An  esquire.     {Lat,)     See  the 
commencement    of    the    Merry    Wives    of 
Windsor,  L  1.    7>#/g    armigero. 
ARMINE.    A  beggar.    {DtU,) 

Luce.    O  here  Ood,  io  young  an  armine  ! 
Flew,    Armine,  sweetheart,  I  know  not  what  you 
mean  by  that,  but  I  am  almost  a  beggar. 

The  Landon  Prodigal,  p.  122. 

ARMING.  (1)  A  coat  of  arms. 

When  the  Lord  Beamont,  who  their  arndnge  knew. 
Their  present  perill  to  brave  Suffolke  shewcs. 

Draifton'e  Poenu,  p.  63. 

(2)  A  net  hung  about  a  ship's  hull,  to  protect 
the  men  from  an  enemy  in  a  fight.  See  Huloet's 
Abcedarium,  1552. 

ARMING-GIRDLE.  A  kind  of  sword  girdle.  Cf. 
Nomendator,  1585,  p.  171 ;  Florio.  in  y. 
Balteo;  Cotgrave,  in  y,  Ceincture,  BaUhee. 
Florio,  in  v.  Selltine,  mentions  an  arming-$ad- 
die,  and  there  are  also  other  similar  com- 
pounds.    See  Strutt,  ii.  229. 

ARMING-POINTS.  Short  ends  of  strong  twine, 
with  points  like  laces :  they  were  fixed  princi- 
pally under  the  armpits  and  bendings  of  the 
arms  and  knees,  to  fasten  the  gussets  of  mail 


wliich  defended  those  parts  of  thebodyotlter. 
wise  exposed.    Megriek, 
ARMING-SWORD.   A  two-handed  sirord.  Se< 
the  Nomenclator,  p.  275 ;  Arch.  xiL  351. 

Some  had  their  armgnge  efvaardee  freshly  bur 
nished,  and  some  had  them  connlngly  TcrnfilK^. 

HdU,  Hen.  jr.r  li 
A  helmett  of  proofe  shee  stT»it  did  proTide. 
A  strong  armingm-eword  shee  girt  bj  her  udr, 
On  her  hand  a  goodly  faire  gauntlett  put  i1m«  ; 
Was  not  this  a  brave  bonny  laas.  Mary  Ambre?' 

Pereife  ReU^uu,  p.  lu 

ARMIPOTENT.    Mighty  in  arms.  (Ut) 
And  dounward  from  an  hill  under  a  bent, 
Ther  stood  the  temple  of  Mars  armipetetd. 
Wrought  all  of  burned  stele,  of  which  the  eotm 
Was  longe  and  streite,  and  gaatly  for  to  tee. 

Chamear,  Cant.  T.  19B4 

ARMITE.    Ahehnet.  (^.-M)  Pahgrave  (f.  18] 

says  that  armei  is  "  a  heed,  pese  of  hamfsse." 

On  the  ilij  comers  of  the  waggon  were  iilj.  hed 

peces  ealled  armitee,  erery  pece  beyi^  of  a  tuDderv 

device.  Hall,  Henrj,  nil.  (.  >. 

ARMLES.     Without  an  arm.    (A.-S.) 
And  on  a  wall  this  king  his  eyen  ca*:. 
And  saw  an  hand  amUee,  tha.t  wrote  ful  fast. 
For  fere  of  whlche  he  quoke,  and  siked  sore. 

Chaueer,  Cant.  T.  14d'X 

ARMLET.    A  bracelet ;  a  piece  of  armour  for 
the  arm. 
Not  that  in  colour  it  was  like  thy  hair, 
AmUett  of  that  thou  mayst  still  let  me  wear. 

Dumne'j  Eiegiet,  z.k 

ARMONY.  (1)  Harmony. 

And  musik  had,  voyde  of  alle  ditcord, 
Boece  her  clerk,  wlihe  hevenly  armen^, 
And  instrumentes  alle  of  oon  accorde. 

Lifdgat^e  Minor  Poem,  p.  Ii 

(2)  Armenia. 

Shewe  me  the  ryght  path 
To  the  hylles  of  Armony.      Skeltan*e  Workf.  I .% 
ARMORIKE.     Basse  Bretagne  in  France,  an- 
ciently called  Britannia  Armorica. 
In  Arnutrike,  that  called  is  Breulgne, 
Ther  was  a  knight,  that  loved  and  did  his  peiof 
To  serve  a  ladle  in  his  beste  wise. 

Choaicer,  Cant.  T.  im. 

ARMORWE.    The  morrow. 

An  armorwe  erliche 
Themperourarossikerliche.  GjfqfWarwik«,f.a] 

ARMS.  The  arms  of  a  hawk  are  the  legs  from 
the  thigh  to  the  foot.  See  the  Laws  of  the 
Forest  and  Game,  1709,  p.  40. 

ARMURE.  Armour.  (A.-N.)  See  McUbeoN 
p.  114  ;  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  260.  lu 
the  latter  instance,  the  form  of  the  word  is 
armwryt. 

ARMYE.    A  naval  armament. 

Whiche  I  thought  not  ronvenyent,  coi^^ctarfrf 
that  with  those  streynable  wyndea,  the  rot  o( 
tharmtfo  comyng  out  of  Thames,  and  also  the  Hcory, 
with  the  Mary  Roose,  sholde  be  in  the  Dovnes. 

State  Pepert,\.7^\ 

ARMYLL.  A  bracelet ;  a  necklace.  (LaL) 
The  king  thus  gird  with  his  swerd,  and  staiidio:, 
shall  Uke  armvU  of  the  Cardlnall ,  saying  thise  words 
aeeipe  armillam,  and  it  is  to  wete  that  armyll  i»  m»At 
in  maner  of  a  stole  wovyn  with  gold  and  let  «•!>> 
stones,  to  be  putt  by  the  Cardlnall  aboute  the  Ki««^ 
necka^  Rutland  Pepert  \f  '-* 
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ARMTN.  Ermine.  **Blacke  speckes  lyke 
trmyn/*  are  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  St. 
Albuis,  ng.  A.  T.  See  tlso  Hall,  Henry  VIII. 
f.  3;  Rutland  Papers,  p.  23;  Assemble  of 

Ladies,  527. 

They  take  a  fiirre  of  armpn, 
And  wrapped  the  chyldur  theryn. 

MS.  Cantab.  VtAl.  SB,  f.  ISO. 
Afld  dad  them  alle  in  clothyt  of  pry se. 
And  furryd  them  with  armyne.  Ibid.  f.  84S. 

Your  coiearmoure  of  gnlde  full  fyne. 
And  poadred  well  with  good  arm^ne. 

Squyr  ^f  Jjwe  Degri,  8SU. 
ARMTSE.    Arms. 

Torrent  layd.  Be  Marre  dere  1 
And  I  were  off  armpM  clere« 
Yowr  dowghthyr  me  leve  were. 

Torrent  <f/ Portugal,  p.  4. 

ARMTTE.   A  hermit.    See  Jrmett.    Instances 
of  armyte  occur  in  Hartsbome's  Met.  Tales, 
p.  304 ;  Le  Bone  Florence  of  Rome,  1461. 
On  the  mome  he  gane  hym  dyjht 
In  amuftti  aray.  MS.  A^moU  61,  f.  30. 

AKMYVESTAL.    Warlike. 

Thenne  said  Morgan,  sawe  ye  Arthur  my  broder  ? 
Ye,  tald  her  knyghtes,  ryght  wcl,  and  that  ye  ahold 
have  founde  and  we  myghte  have  ttered  from  one 
irede,  for  by  hia  armjfvHai  coQlenaunce  he  wold 
hate  causcil  us  to  have  fled*     Aforte  dC Arthur,  1.  110. 

ARN.  (1)  To  earn.    Sahp.   It  is  also  a  contrac- 
tion of  ^er  a  one  in  the  West  country  dialect. 
Fore  he  wyll  drynke  more  on  a  dey 
Than  thou  cane  lyghtly  ome  In  twey. 

MS.  AthmUe  61.  f.  83. 
;2)  To  run ;  to  flow.  {A.-S.) 
'  Eldol,  erl  of  Olonoetter.  alio  in  hyi  syde 
Amde,  and  kepte  her  and  ther,  and  slow  a-boute  wyde. 

Bob,  Glume,  p.  140. 
Now  rbt  grete  tabour  betyng, 
Blaweyng  of  pypes,  and  ek  trumpyng, 
Stedca  lepyng,  and  ek  amimg. 

Kifng  Aluaunder,  8165. 
Anon  so  sein  Joan  this  i'Seijh, 

He  erfMftf  afhir  anon. 
And  slwede  him  also  stifliche 
Asehis  bora  mljhtegon.  MS,Lamd.  108,  f.173. 
(3)  An  eagle.  {A.~S.) 

AENALDIE.  A  kind  of  disease,  mentioned  by 
the  early  chroniclers  without  explanation. 
Skinner  considers  the  word  of  Arabic  origin, 
but  see  Ducange,  in  y.  Amaldia,  who  con- 
fesses its  precise  meaning  is  not  known. 
ARNARY-CHBESE.      Ordinary    or    common 

cheese  made  of  skimmed  milk.    Dorset. 
ARND.    An  errand ;  a  message.    See  a  curious 
hymn  printed  by  Heame,  quoted  in  Brit.  Bibl. 
VL  81,  and  the  Catalogue  of  the  Douce  MSS. 
p.  20,  which  mentions  another  copy,  identifying 
MS.  Douce  128  as  the  copy  of  Avesbury  used 
by  Heame.   Anii  occurs  in  Tim  Bobbin  in  the 
Bme  sense. 
And  sped  hem  Into  Spayne  spadi  in  a  while, 
Aadtothekttd  king  Alphouna  kithed  here  amrf. 
WUL  and  the  Werwolf,  p.  100. 

ARNDERN.   The  evening.   See^omfom. 
When  tbe  sad  amdem  shutting  in  the  light. 

Dnnrton'*  Owl,  ed.  1748,  p.  410. 

ARNE.  Are.   See  Black's  Pen.  Psalms,  p.  51 ; 


Hearne's  Fragment,  p.  298 ;  Chancer,  Cant.  T. 
4706,  '8218. 
In  Brytayn  this  layca  ome  y-wrytt, 
Furst  y-founde  and  forthey-geta.         Orpfkas,  IS. 
ARNEDE.    An  errand. 

To  his  wif  he  went  anon. 

And  saide  sche  most  on  hto  arnede  gon. 

Setyn  Sagee,  1594. 

ARNEMELIT.  A  kind  of  powder.  In  the  Book 
of  St.  Albans,  sig.  C.  ii.  is  a  direction  to  "  iylle 
the  hole  wyth  a  powdre  of  amemeKt  brente.'' 
This  is  probably  an  error  for  amement.  See  a 
similar  passage  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  302. 
ARNEMENT.  Ink.  See  the  Seiryn  Sages,  2776 ; 
MS.  Med.  Lincoln,  f.  285 ;  MS.  Sloane  2584, 
p.  29.  (Lat.) 

He  dud  make  hym  a  gamement. 
As  black  as  any  arntment. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  SB,  f.  130, 

ARNEMORWE.   Early  in  the  morning.    (A.-S.) 
Bitot  Gormoise  that  cite 
On  amemorwe  than  come  we, 
With  flf  hundred  of  gode  knigbtes. 

Gp  of  WarwVn,  p.  ISl. 

ARNEST.  Earnest.  See  a  reading  in  the  King's 
College  MS.  quoted  in  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  142. 
At  p.  14,  it  Is  the  translation  of  eirena,  earnest 
money,  hansel. 

ARNEYS.  Armour.  See  a  curious  stage  di* 
rection  in  the  Coyentry  Mysteries,  p.  283. 

ARNS.    Aries,  q.v.    North. 

ARNT.    (1)    Have  not;  am  not.    West. 

(2)  An  errand.  North. 

ARNUT.  The  earth-nut,  or  pig-nut,  frequently 
eaten  by  boys  in  the  north  of  England. 

AROINT.    A  word  of  expulsion,  or  avoiding. 
Douce  thinks  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  signifies, 
away!  run!  and  that  it  is  of  Saxon  origin. 
See  his  Illustrations,  i.  371.   It  occurs  thrice 
in  Shakespeare  in  this  sense,  Macbeth,  L  3, 
and  King  Lear,  iii.  4,  applied  in  each  instance 
to  witches.    The  print  published  by  Heame, 
referred  toby  the  commentators,  seems  scarcely 
applicable.     See  .^^rott^f.     The  fourth  folio 
reads  anoint,  according  to  Steevens,  a  reading 
which  may  perhaps  be  confirmed  by  a  passage 
in  Ben  Jonson's  Masque  of  Queens : 
sisters,  stay,  we  want  our  Dame ; 
Call  upon  her  by  her  name. 
And  the  charm  we  use  to  say. 
That  she  quickly  anoint,  and  come  away. 

But  as  the  word  is  spelt  aroynt  three  times  in 
the  early  editions,  we  are  scarcely  justified  in 
proposing  an  alteration.  Ray  explains  "rynt 
y«"  h  y<^^  leavet  etand  handsomely,  and  gives 
the  Cheshire  proverb,  ^^Ryntyou,  witch,  quoth 
Besse  Locket  to  her  mother.''  This  proverbial 
sa>ing  positively  connects  rynt  with  arotni^ 
and  WUbraham  informs  us  that  **  rynt  thee*' 
is  an  expression  used  by  milkmaids  to  a  cow 
when  she  has  been  milked,  to  bid  her  to  get  out 
of  the  way,  which  is  more  likely  to  be  correct 
than  Ray's  explanation.  Boucher  goes  farther, 
and  says,  aroint  is  the  word  used  in  that  count}'; 
but  Ray's  proverb  is  sufficient,  and  of  good  au- 
thority, because  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
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liad  the  Shakespearian  word  in  >riew.  The 
eonnexion  hetween  aromi  and  rynthant  thus 
established,  it  is  dear  that  the  oompoond  ety- 
mology proposed  by  Mr.  Bodd,  in  Knight's 
Shakspere,  is  inadmissible.  A  more  plausible 
one  is  given  in  Nares's  Glossary,  in  ▼.  from 
the  Latin  averrunco,  the  participle  of  which 
may  have  been  formed  into  aromt,  in  the 
same  way  that  punetvm  has  become  poini; 
hmctumj  joint,  &c.  See  also  Collier's  Shake- 
speare, m  103,  where  the  same  ooiqectureis 
revived,  and  attributed  to  a  more  recent  writer. 
The  a  may  have  been  dropped,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
braham's  conjectural  origin  firom  arcwnut  re- 
odvea  some  confirmation  from  a  passage  quoted 
in  Collier's  Hist.  Dram.  Poet  iL  289,  where 
the  form  of  that  word  is  tnroine;  but  perhaps 
we  should  read  arome, 
AROMAZ.  A  spice.  *<  Smirles  of  aranuu"  are 
mentioned  in  MS.  Cott  Titus  D.  xviiL  f.  142. 

The  tother  to  mlrre,  the  thridde  lo  flour. 

The  fcrthe  like  to  armmatt, 

Cmmr  Mundi,  M&  CbU.  IWn.  Cantmb,  f.  180. 

ARON.    The  starchwort  Mmtheu,    See^oron. 
A-ROST.    Roasted. 

Thenne  mot  ych  habbe  hennen  a^roat, 
Feyr  on  fyhthe  day  lausprey  aot  las. 

Wright t  PoUtteal  Sohgt,  p.  151 . 

AROUGT.  This  word  occurs  in  an  old  print 
copied  by  Heame  from  an  ancient  illtmiitaation 
representing  the  harrowing  of  helL  It  means, 
probably,  go  out,  but  see  Aroute. 
AROUME.  Aside;  at  a  distance.  It  is  translated 
by  remote,  deprope,  eeoreum,  in  Prompt.  Parv. 
p.  14.  See  Book  of  Fame,  iL  32 ;  Kyng  Ali- 
sannder,  1637 ;  Richard  Coer  de  lion,  464 ; 
Collier's  Hist.  Dram.  Poet.  ii.  289;  Digby 
Mysteries,  p.  188.  {A.'S.) 
The  geaunt  aroume  he  Btode, 

His  hond  he  tint  y-wit  t 
He  flelghe,  a*  he  wer  wode, 

Ther  that  the  eastel  It.      Sir  TrUtrtm,  p.  883. 

And  drough  hem  wel  fer  amume, 

Arthftur  and  Mtrlln,  p.  814. 

And  theone  ihulde  the  lord  and  the  mayster  of  the 

game,  and  alle  the  hunteri,  ttonde  aroem  al  aboutc  the 

reward,  and  blowe  the  deeth.  MS,  Bodi  546. 

AROUN.    Around.    North. 

Ayren  they  leggllh  as  a  griflbn, 
Ac  they  boon  more  feor  mroun, 

K]fng  ^lUaunder,  6603. 

AROUTE.  (1)  To  go;  to  move  about  (Su.  G.) 
Lo,  seyde  the  emperour, 

Byhold  now  aboute. 
And  oure  Godis  honure  Ich  rede. 
Other  thou  thelt  herto  aroute. 

MS.  Coll,  Trin.  Omoh.  57. 
Re  myjte  not  wonne  in  the  wones  for  wi  tt  that  he  usid, 
But  a-rouutid  for  his  ray,  and  rebuked  ofte. 

Depotition  of  Richard  II.  p.  83. 
In  all  that  loud  no  Chris  tin  durst  arout. 

Chaucer,  erf.  Vrrjf,  p.  53. 

(2)  An  assembly.     Gower, 
AR0U3T.    Explained. 

Here  sweven  bi  him  tolden  word  after  word, 
ioaep  here  swercn  sone  haveth  arou^r. 

MS,  Bodl,  658,  f.  5. 

AROVE.    (1)  Rambling  about.    Craoen, 


(2)  Arrived. 

His  naTy«  greate  with  maay  soudyonra^ 
To  sayle  aaone  into  this  Brltayn  made, 
In  Thamis  antt,  wher  he  had  ful  aharpc  Ihom. 
Hardynfft  OkreiHele,  f.  S, 

A-ROWE.    In  a  row ;  successively. 
ThaboC  liresent  him  a  schip 
Ther  that  mani  stode  o-fvtnM. 

iMgmd  «fFop§  GregWTf,  p.  31. 
For  thre  nyjtes  a-rowe  he  seyje  that  sanke  lyjL 

Chron,  VlMw.  p.9k. 

AROWZE.    To  bedew.  (/V.)    Nares  doubti  the 
correctness  of  this  explanation,  and  conuden 
it  has  the  usual  sense  of  arotue. 
The  Utiaful  dew  of  heaven  does  arowze  you. 

The  nro  VeMe  Kinamen,  v.  4. 

ARPE  YS.    A  kind  of  resin,  composed  of  tilknr 
and  tar.    A  mention  of  it  occurs  in  an  early 
English  medical  MS.  at  Stockholm.    See  tbe 
Archsologia,  xxx.  404. 
ARPIES.     Harpies;  furies. 

Sende  out  thine  arplee,  send  angubhe  and  dole. 

Chaveer,  ed,  Urrp,  p.  897. 

ARPINE.    An  acre.    {Fr.) 

Privacy  !    It  shall  be  gircn  him 
In  open  onirt ;  HI  make  him  swallow  It 
Before  the  Judge's  (hce :  If  he  be  roaster 
Of  poor  ten  arplnee  of  land  fmty  hour*  longrr. 
Let  the  world  repute  me  an  honest  woman. 

Webeter'*  Worlu,  iL  82. 

ARPIT.    Quick;  ready.    Salt^. 
ARPSICORD.    A  haqisichord.      So  Cotgrave 

spells  the  word,  in  v.  Harpeehorde, 
ARRABLE.    Horrible. 

Pendis  led  hlr  with  armbU  song 
Be-hynde  and  jeke  before. 

MS,  Cantah,  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  C 
ARRABYS.    Arabian  horses. 

Hoylles  mylke  whitte,  and  mervayllous  bettei, 
EUkydes  and  arrab^e,  and  olyfauntcs  noble. 

Minrte  Jrthure,  MS,  Uneola,  t  Th 

ARRACIES.  Atermappliedtothe  smallersnimals 
of  the  chase,  which  were  skinned,  simflsrly  to 
the  process  now  used  for  hares  and  rabbiti,  ic 
opposition  to  flayed.  See  Reliq.  Antiq.  L 151-2; 
Sir  H.  Diyden's  Twici,  p.  29. 

ARRA6E.  (1)  Vassal  sezvice  in  ploughing  tke 
lord's  land.  The  terms  arrage  and  evriage 
are  frequently  used  together,  as  descriptive  of 
an  important  part  of  the  services  which,  in 
feudal  times,  vassals  owed  to  their  lords. 

(2)  To  go  about  furiously.    {A,^N,) 

1  shall  sende  for  them  all  that  ben  tubfettyi  ard 
alyed  to  thempjrre  of  Rome  to  come  to  m;n  arde. 
and  forthwith  sente  old  wyse  knyghtes  unto  these 
countrayes  folowynge,  fyrste  to  arobage  and  anvgt, 
to  Alysaundrye,  to  Ynde,  to  Bermonye. 

Jlfirr«d'4raifr,Lm 

ARRAHIND.    Around.    Staff, 
ARRAIGN.    To  arrange. 

See  them  «rm^*d.-  I  will  set  forward  stxdfht 

Webeier^e  W«Htst  U.  tSi 

ARRALS.  Pimples;  eruptions  on  the  skin.  Cumb. 

ARRAND.  An  errand.  SHmwr,  The  form  arrmt 
is  still  used  in  the  North,  and  is  found  in  Mid- 
dletob's  Works,  v.  5.  Howell,  in  his  collection 
of  English  Proverbs,  p.  2,  gives  the  following: 
"  One  of  the  four  and  twenty  qualities  of  s 
knave  is  to  stay  long  at  his  ttrramtL" 
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ISSUJin.   Ufkirft  in  hii  Morte  d'Arthiir,  L 
199,  &c  tpplies  this  word  to  knights,  where 
vesijcrrm/.  The  term  U  generally  applied 
to  tny  thing  or  person  extremely  objectionable 
and  worthiest,  and  was  probably  doivedfrom 
theHoentioascharacter  of  wanderers  ingeneral. 
AKRA-ONE.    Everaone.     WUtM. 
ARBAS.  (1)  A  superior  kind  of  tapestry,  so 
named  from  Anas,  the  capital  of  Artois  in  the 
French  Netherlands,  which  was  celebrated  for 
its  manufsctore.    In  the  rooms  of  old  honses 
hong  with  srrss,  there  were  generally  large 
spaces  between  the  hangings  and  the  walls,  and 
these  weie  frequently  made  hiding  places  in 
the  old  plays.    Falstaif  proposes  to  hide  him- 
•elf  behind  the  arras  at  Windsor;  and  Polonius 
is  killed  bdund  the  arras  in  Hamlet,  iii.  3. 
See  the  Unton  InTcntories,  ed.  J.  G.  Nichols, 
gloss,  in  T.  Arytte.   FaUtaff,  no  moderate  size, 
sleeps  behind  the  arras  in  1  Henry  IV.  ii.  4, 
where  Dr.  Johnson  thinks  Shakespeare  has 
outstepped  probability,  but  Malone  has  dis- 
tinctly proTed  the  contrary.    See  his  Shake- 
ipesre,  rvi  299. 
(2)  A  kind  of  powder,  probably  made  of  the  root 
'  of  the  orris.  See   Gerard,   p.  48.    "  Halfe 
m  ounce  of  arras"  is  mentioned  by  Harrison, 
Dcscr.  of  England,  p.  170,  as  a  material  used 
in  brewing,  and  Webster  twice  mentions  omur- 
fowder  ss  having  been  sprinkled  on  the  hair. 
See  Webster's  Works,  L  133;  Markham's  Engl 
Hooswife,  1649,  p.  150. 
AKRAUGHT.     Reached;  seized  by  violence. 
We  hare  already  had  araught  and  areche,  but 
this  form  is  quoted  as  used  by  Spenser,  and 
admitted  by  Nares,  who  was  not  aware  of  any 
aample  of  the  verb  in  the  present  tense. 
IRRAWIGGLE.  An  earwig.  SitfoU:,  **  Arwygyll 
worme"  occurs  in  the  Prompt.  Parr,  trans- 
lated by  auriaiit. 
AXAAYERS.    Those  officers  that  had  the  care 

of  the  soldiers'  armour.    Bider. 
ARRE.  (1)    To  snarl. 

They  Tn  and  bark  at  night  agAliut  the  moon* 
For  fetching  in  fresh  tltln  to  cleanie  the  itreets. 
Summer's  Ijut  fVUt  and  Testament,  p.  37> 
(2;  The  letter  R. 
There  was  an  V.  and  thre  arrt»  to-gydre  In  a  BUte« 
With  letteiB  other,  of  whlche  I  shal  rehene. 

Archaol'tgia,  xxix.  331 . 

4XRECT.  (1)  To  impute.    (Lat) 

Tberfore  he  arreeteth  no  blame  of  theyr  dedes 

unto  them.  Sir  l%omat  Mwnft  fVorket,  p.  271* 

That  thif  paaio  you  not  undirected,  at  we  trutte 

jrott,  and  as  we  have  no  cauie  Varrtet9  or  ascribe 

asy  default  unto  you  hereafter. 

DavM*  York  Reeerds,  p.  8AI. 

2)  To  offer ;  to  refer. 

Arrtctinge  unco  your  wyae  examlnacion 
How  all  that  1  do  ii  under  reflbrmation. 

Skelton*t  Work;  i.  378. 

3)  To  direct 

Aftetyng  my  syght  towarde  the  lodyake. 
The  sygnes  ziL  for  to  bcholde  a-farre. 

SktUon's  tVwk§,  i.  361. 
JniEDT.    To  nmke  ready. 

And  so  fbvthewlth  they  sent  al  about  In  Somar- 


ietihere,  Donetiliire,  and  parte  of  Wiltihcre  te  to 
atrtdif  and  arays  the  people  by  a  eertayne  day. 

JrHval  0/  King  Edward  IV.  p.  S3. 
Dcsiryng  and  pray  you  to  dispose  and  arredie  you 
to  accoropayncye  us    thedir,    with  as  many  per- 
sones  defensabyly  amyede  as  ye  ean  make. 

M&  JMhmole,  1160. 
ARREED.    This  word  is  explained  oimirtf,  and 
Milton  referred  to  as  the  authority,  in  Glosso- 
graphia  Ajiglicana  Nova,  ed.  1719,  iuY. 
ARREISE.    To  raise.    See  JraUe. 

They  beyng  advertised,  arreistd  a  greate  power  of 
xiil.  m.  and  came  to  the  passage,  and  slewe  of  the 
Frenchemen  vj.  c.  Halt,  Henrjf  VI II.  f.  IIS. 

Soone  over  al  this  tithing  ras. 
That  Lasar  thus  artttted  was. 

Curtor  Mundi,  Jf&  CM.  7Wn.  Qmlab.  t.  89. 

ARRERE.SUPPER.   A  rere-supper ;  a  collation 
served  up  in  the  bedroom,  after  the  first  supper. 
See  Holinshed,  Hist.  Scot.  f.  208,  as  quoted  by 
Boucher,  in  v.  Arrear, 
ARRIDE.    To  please.   {Lat.) 

If  her  condition  answer  but  her  feature, 
I  am  fitted.  Her  form  answers  my  affection ; 
It  arridM  me  eaceedingty.     I'll  speak  to  her. 

Th0  jinttquartf,  11.  1. 

ARRIDGE.  The  edge  of  anything  that  is  liable 
to  hurt  or  cause  an  ar,  q.  v.  North,  See  A 
Guide  to  the  Lakes,  ed.  1784,  p.  300.  With 
this  may  be  connected  arris,  **  the  line  of  con- 
course, edge,  or  meeting  of  two  surfaces."  See 
Britton's  Arch.  Diet,  in  v. 

ARRIERE.  The  hinder  part.  (Fr.)  This  foreign 
word  was  formerly  in  use  as  a  military  term, 
instead  of  rear.    See  Johnson  in  v. 

ARRISHES.  According  to  Marshall's  Rural 
(Economy,  i.  171,  this  is  the  Devonshire  term 
for  stubbles  or  eddish ;  arruk  mows,  which  he 
mentions  as  little  stacks  set  up  in  a  field,  seem 
to  be  so  called  merely  from  their  being  in  the 
arrish,  or  stubble-field. 

ARRIVALL.    A  rival? 

On  a  day  he  saw  a  goodly  young  elephant  in  copu- 
lation with  another,  and  instantly  a  third  aproched 
with  a  direful!  braying,  as  if  he  would  have  eaten  up 
a]  the  company,  and,  as  it  afterward  appeared,  he 
was  an  arrioall  to  the  female  whleh  we  saw  in  copu- 
lation with  the  other  male. 

Topselt**  Four-Jttoted  BtatU,  ]fi07»  p.  197. 

ARRIVANCE.    The  arrival  of  company. 
For  every  minute  la  ezpectanc| 
Of  moreairitMiyiee.  Othello,  \U  1. 

ARRIVE.  (1)  To  arrive  at. 

But  ere  we  could  arrive  the  point  propos'd. 
Casar  cried.  Help  me,  Casalus,  or  I  sink. 

JtUiue  Cmaar,  i.  S. 

(2)  An  arrival. 

Whose  forests,  hills,  and  floods,  then  long  for  her  arrive 
Prom  Lancashire.  Draiflon't  Folyolbion,  p.  1199. 

ARRODE.    Herod.    In  the  account  of  the  Co> 
ventry  Pageants,  1489,  is  a  payment  for  "  a 
gowen  to  Arrode."    See  Sharp's  Diss,  on  the 
Coventry  Myst.  p.  28. 
ARROGATION.    Arrogance.    More, 
ARRONLY.    Exceedingly.    Lom, 
ARROS.    Arrows. 

The  first  of  arrM  that  the  shots  off. 
Seven  shore  spear-men  the  slougbe. 

Pervi^t  BtHym,  p.  A 
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ARROSE.  This  is  the  reading  in  one  edition  of 
Hardyng*8  Chronicle,  where  the  others  read 
arovet  q.  v. 

ARROW.    Fearful.    Rider. 

ARROW-HEAD.     A  kind  of    aquatic  plant. 

Skinner, 
ARROW-HEADERS.     The  making  of  arrow- 
heads formerly  constituted  a  separate  trade. 
Lanterners.  stryngera,grynderi, 
Arown-hedert,  maltemen,  and  corne-mongen. 

Coek0  LordiM  Bot€,  p.  10. 

ARROWRE.    An  error. 

This  arrown  had  he  in  hjt  thoght. 
And  in  hys  thoght  a  slepe  hym  toke» 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  ii.38i  f.  840. 

ARROWY.  Ahounding  in  arrows.  Milton,  Para- 
dise Regained,  h.  iiL  has  *'  sharp  aleet  qf  arrowy 
ihower"  which  is  apparently  plagiarised  hy 
Gray  in  the  following  passage. 

Now  the  itorm  begins  to  lower. 

Haste,  the  loom  of  hell  prepare  I 
Iron  tleet  of  arrowy  shower 
Hurtles  In  the  darlcen'd  air. 

GrajrV  Fatal  SUten, 

ARRWUS.    Arrows.     This  form  of  the  word 
occurs  in  a  strange  burlesque  printed  in  Reliq. 
Antiq.  i.  82. 
ARRY.    Any.    Someraet 
ARRYN.    To  seize. 

And  the  Jewys  xul  crye  for  Joy  with  a  gret  voys, 
and  arryn  hym,  and  pullyn  of  his  dothii,  and  byndyn 
hym  to  a  pelcre,  and  skorgyn  hym. 

Coventry  MfftterUi,  p.  316. 

ARS.  Art ;  science.   This  word  was  usually  em- 
ployed to  signify  the  occult  sciences.    (Lat,) 
Barouncs  weore  whilem  wys  and  gode. 
That  this  art  wel  unduntode ; 
Ac  on  ther  was,  NepUnamous, 
Wis  in  this  ars,  and  malicious. 

Kjfng^  AlUaunder,  72. 

ARSARD.  Unwilling ;  perverse.  Var,  diai.  It 
is  sometimes  pronounced  artet, 

ARSBAWST.    A  fall  on  the  back.    Siajjr. 

ARSBOORD.  The  hinder  board  of  a  cart.   Siaf, 

ARSEDINE.  A  kind  of  ornamental  tinsel  some- 
times called  ataady,  or  ortady,  which  last  is 
probably  the  correct  word.  Ben  Jonson  men- 
tions it  in  his  Bartholomew  Fair,  ii.  1.  See 
also  Sharp's  Diss,  on  Gov.  Myst.  p.  29 ;  Cun- 
ningham's Revels'  Accounts,  pp.  33,  57.  See 
Attidue,  Gifford  considers  it  to  be  a  vulgar 
corruption  of  arsenic,  iv.  405. 

ARSELING-POLE.  The  pole  with  which  bakers 
spread  the  hot  embers  to  all  parts  of  the  oven. 
East. 
ARSELINS.    Backwards.    Norfolk, 
ARSBNICK.    The  water-pepper.    The  herb  is 
mentioned  under  this  name  in  the  Nomencla- 
tor,  1585,  p.  126.     It  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  mineral  poison  of  the  same  name. 
ARSEPUSH.    A  faU  on  the  back.    HoweU, 
ARSESMART.    The  periscaria.    It  is  called  the 
water-pepper  by  Kersey,  and  is  the  translation 
of  eurage  in  Uollyband's  Dictionarie,  1593. 
Coles,  in  his  Art  of  Simpling,  says,  "  It  is  said 
that  Ka  handfuU  of  artmart  be  put  under  the 


saddle  Upon  a  tired  bone^  back,  it  will  mile 

him  travaile  fresh  ai^d  lustily."    See  Bnunl'i 

Pop.  Antiq.  iiL  165 ;  Aubrey's  Nat.  Hist.  Wilts. 

MS.  Soc.  Reg.  p.  139. 
ARSEVERSE.     According  to  Blount's  Glosso. 

graphia,  ed.  1681,  p.  51,  this  word  is  "  a  pre. 

tended  spell,  written  upon  the  door  of  aa  house 

to  keep  it  from  burning." 
ARSEWISPE.    Rider  gives  this  word,  which 

scarcely  requires  explanation,  as  the  tnuisla. 

tion  of  the  Latin  aniieryhtm, 
ARSLE.    ToLmove  backwards ;  to  fidget  £»/. 

Cotton,  in  his  Virgil  Travestie,  ed.  1734,  p.  5, 

has  arainy  about,  turning  round. 
ARSMETRIK.    Arithmetic.    {Lat,) 

Anmttrik  is  lore 

That  al  of  figures  Is.       MS,  AthmaU  43,  f.  Itt. 
And  anmetrjfkt  be  castyng  of  nombnxy, 
Chees  Pyktegoras  for  her  parte. 

I4fdgat0tt  Minor  Poemt,  p.  II. 

ARSOUN.  The  bow  of  a  saddle.  (A,.N.)  It  i» 
sometimes  used  for  the  saddle  itself.  Each  sad- 
die  had  two  arsouns,  one  in  front,  the  ocber 
behind ;  the  former  called  iht  fbre^arfowy » 
in  Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  5053.  In  the  same 
romance,  5539,  speaking  of  King  Richard,  ve 
are  told  that  "both  hys  anouHa  weren  off 
yren."  In  Kyng  Alisaunder,  4251,  itappar- 
ently  means  the  saddle. 

And  the  arson  behynde.  as  y  yow  say, 
Syr  Befyse  smote  dene  away. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  Ii.  38.  f.  121. 
On  ys  stede  ful  the  dent, 
Byslde  the  far-amun,       MS.  Aahmolt  Zi,Lk\. 
ARST.    First;  erst. 

Tho  was  made  frenshepe  ther  arsf  was  debate. ' 

MS.  Hart.  1701,  f.  87- 
As  thou  haste  seyde,  so  schalle  hyt  bee* 
Araf  y  schalle  not  Mynne. 

Ma.  Cantab.  Ft.  ii.38,  f.72. 

ARS-TABLE.  A  table  used  in  magic,  probably 
the  same  as  the  astrolabe. 

His  ar«-faW« he  tok  out  sooe. 
Theo  eours  he  tok  of  sonne  and  nons, 
Theo  court  of  the  planetis  seren. 
He  tolde  alto  undur  heven. 

Kynf  Allnamier,  O,. 

ARSTON.    Ahearth-stone.     Yorksk. 

ARSY-VERSY.     Upside  down;  preposterouslr. 

It  is  translated  prapontiu  by  Rider,  and  tb< 

second  meaning  is  given  by  Kersey.    See  Hu- 

dibras,  I.  iii.  828 ;  Drayton's  Poems,  p.  272. 

ART.  (1)  A  quarter ;  a  point  of  the  compiss. 

North, 
(2)   Eight.    Exmoor, 

ARTE.  To  constrain ;  to  compeL  {Lai.)  See 
Prompt.  Parv.  p.  14 ;  Troilus  and  Creseide, 
i.  389 ;  Court  of  Love,  46 ;  Hocclevc's  Poems, 
p.  71. 

In  no  wite  I  may  me  bettur  excuse. 
Than  sey  my  wlit,  so  dul  and  unporfite, 
Artith  me  thus  rudely  for  tend|te.  MS,  Rami.  C.  48. 
A  tiraunt  wolde  have  artid  him  by  paynei, 
A  certeyne  counsel  to  bewrey  and  telle. 

Boetius,  MS,  Sue.Anti^  134.  £.  9S. 

We  s)>ekke  nojte  mekille,  bot  whene  we  h« 

artede  for  to  speke,  we  say  nojte  bot  the  totb«.  and 

onane  we  halde  ut  slllle.   MS,  Unsoln  A.  L 17*  H^SS. 
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ARTEEN.   Eighteen.    Exmoor. 

ARTBLRIES.   ArtUlery.    {A,-N.) 

I  thai  wameacore  mis  hoiu  vlth  tourea,  swlche 
•I  han  cMtcUaa  and  other  maocre  ediflecap  and 
annurc,  and  artcTWaf,  by  whkh  thlofrn  I  may  my 
jirnone  and  myn  houa  u>  kqwn  and  defenden,  that 
min  enemiaa  abuln  ben  In  drade  mln  hout  for  to  ap- 
proebe.  3W«  c/Meliheus,  p.  113. 

ARTEMAGE.    The  art  of  magic.   (A..N.) 
And  through  the  crafte  of  mrttmagt, 
Qt  wexe  he  forged  an  ymage^ 

Gow0r,  ed.  1532,  f.  138. 
ARTER.    After.    Var.diaL 
ARTETTKES.    A  kind  of  gout  or  disease  affect- 
ing  the  joints.  Maundevile  mentions,  "gowtea, 
artetykes/'  that  afflicted  him  in  his  old  age. 
See  his  TraYcls,  p.  315.    A  prescription  for  it 
in  hawks  is  given  in  the  Book  of  St.  Albans, 
tig.  C.  L      It  is  probably  connected  with 
mrtkritu.    See  Arcetik, 
ARTHOFILAXE.    The  arctic  circle. 
The  whkhe  acrcle  and  conttellacloun 
l<alled  if  the  cercle  mrthi^laMt ; 
Who  knowith  It  ncdith  no  more  to  axe. 

MS.  Dtgby  S30. 

ARTH-STAFF.  A  poker  used  by  blacksmiths. 
Sdop. 

ARTHUR.  A  game  at  sea,  which  will  be  found 
described  in  Grose's  CUss.  Diet.  Vulg.  T.  in  v. 
It  is  alluded  to  in  the  novel  of  Peregrine 
Pickle,  ch.  16.  • 

ARTHUR'S.CHACS.  A  kennel  of  black  dogs, 
followed  by  unknown  huntsmen,  which  were 
formerly  believed  to  perform  their  nocturnal 
gimbols  in  France.  See  Grey's  Notes  on 
Shikespeare,  i.  34. 

ARTHUR'S-SHOW.  An  exhibition  of  archery 
alluded  to  in  2  Henry  IV.  iii.  2.  It  was  con- 
ducted by  a  society  who  had  assumed  the  arms 
sad  names  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table. 
See  Donee's  Illustrationa,  i.  461. 

ARTICLE.  Comprehension.  Shakespeare  men- 
tions "  a  soul  of  great  artieU?*  in  Hamlet,  v.  2. 
The  vulgar  sense  is  applied  to  a  poor  creature, 
or  a  wretched  animal  This  latter  appears 
rather  slang  than  provincial,  yet  it  is  admitted 
into  the  East  Anglian  Vocabulary. 

ARTICULATE.   To  exhibit  in  articles.   See  this 
nse  of  the  word  in  Coriolanus,  i.  9,  where  it 
means  to  enter  into  articles  of  agreement. 
To  end  thoae  thingi  •rtictUtUtd  here 
By  our  great  lord,  the  mighty  king  of  Spain, 
We  with  our  council  will  deliberate. 

Hawkhuf  Engl.  Dram,  II.  48. 

ARTICULES.  Any  multiples  of  ten,  a  division 
which  was  formerly  considered  necessary  in 
arithmetic,  and  was  probably  the  result  of  the 
ahacal  system,  a  gradual  improvement  of  the 
Boetian  notation.  See  Rara  Mathematica, p.  30. 

ARTIER.  Artery,  (/r.)  See  the  Shakespeare 
Societ3r's  Papers,  i.  19. 

May  neTCT  aptritj  vein*  or  artier ,  feed 
The  curaed  •ubstance  of  that  cruel  heart ! 

Mmrlwoift  VTcrkM,  i.  150. 

ARTIFICIAL.  Ingenious;  artful 
We,  llermia,like  two  artifleiai  gods, 
Mare  with  our  needle*  created  both  one  flower. 

A  MOds,  Nights  Drwam,  Uu  t. 


ARTILLERY.  This  word  is  often  applied  to  all 
kinds  of  missile  weapons.    See  1  Samuel, 

XX.  40. 

ARTILLERY-GARDEN.  A  place  near  Bishops- 
gate,  where  people  practised  shooting,  &c. 
See  Middleton's  Works,  iv.  424,  ▼.  283. 

ARTNOON.    Afternoon.   Etujc. 

ART-OF-MEMORY.  An  old  game  at  cards,  de. 
scribed  in  the  Compleat  Gamester,  ed.  1709, 
p.  101. 

ARTOW.  Art  thou.  North,  This  is  a  correct 
early  form,  the  second  personal  pronoun  being 
firequently  combined  with  the  verb  in  interro- 
gative sentences.  See  WilL  and  the  Werwolf, 
pp.  46, 185 ;  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  51. 

ARTRY.  At  p.  284  of  the  following  work,  men- 
tion is  made  of  "  al  myn  armery  and  attry 
hoole." 

AUo  y  wol  that  my  eon  Sir  Harry  have  all  the 
rctidew  of  my  warderobe  and  of  myn  arraa  nat  be* 
quethen,  and  all  myn  armery  and  all  my  nrtry, 

NiehbU  Hoyal  IVUU,  p.  S88. 

ARTS-MAN.  A  man  of  art.  This  seems  to  be 
the  meaning  in  Love's  Labours  Lost,  v.  1.  The 
old  editions  read  arts-man  preambulai,  which 
had  better  remain  without  alteration. 

ARTYLLED.   Declared ;  set  out  in  articles.  See 
Hartshome's  Met.  Tales,  p.  250,  where  it  may 
perhaps  be  an  error  for  artykilled. 
ARUDAND.     Riding.    See  Gy  of  Warwike, 
p.  77,  amend? 

Abothe  half  hit  hora  he  hlng, 

That  emne  forth  arwrfend  in  that  thrlng. 

Arihour  and  Merlin,  p.  882. 
A  knight  com  aruand  [amend  ?]  with  gret  reve. 
Y>armed  In  armea  alle.  ibid,  p.  310. 

ARUEMORWE.    Early  in  the  morning.  {A.-S,) 
See  Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  1 78,  but  the  proper 
form,  I  believe,  is  amemonDt^  q.  v. 
ARUM.    An  arm. 

And  he  haves  on  thoru  his  omm, 
Therof  la  ful  mikel  harum.  Hap^ok,  IIM. 

ARUNDE.    An  errand. 

And  thy  moder,  Mary,  hevyn  qwene* 
Bere  our  arvtidt  ao  by twene» 

That  aemely  yi  of  ayght.  Kmari,  8* 

ARUWE.    An  arrow. 

Ac  an  aruwt  oway  he  bare 

In  his  eld  wounde.  Sir  JVUirtm,  p.  3M. 

ARVAL.  A^funeraL  North.  Arval^tqtptr  \i 
a  funeral  feast  given  to  the  friends  of  the  de- 
ceased, at  which  a  particular  kind  of  loaf, 
called  arval-breadf  is  sometimes  distributed 
.  among  the  poor.  ArveUbread  is  a  coarse 
cake,  composed  of  flour,  water,  yeast,  currants, 
and  some  kind  of  spice ;  in  form  round,  about 
eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  upper  sur- 
face always  scored,  perhaps  exhibiting  origi- 
nally the  sign  of  tbe  cross.  Not  many  yean 
since  one  of  these  arvak  was  celebrated  in  a 
village  in  Yorkshire  at  a  pnblic-houiey  the  sign 
of  which  was  the  family  arms  of  a  nobleman 
whose  motto  is,  Virttupoat  Jtmera  vwit.  The 
undertaker,  who,  thougjh  a  derk,  was  no  scho- 
lar, requested  a  gentleman  present  to  explain 
to  him  the  meaning  of  these  Latin  words. 
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uliidi  lie  readily  and  facetiously  did  in  the 
ibUcming  manner:    Viriuf,  a  parish  derk, 
vhit,  lives  well,  poiifunera,  at  an  arval  I  See 
Donee's  lilnstrations,  ii.  203. 
ARVYST-GOS.    A  stubble  goose.     

A  jong  wyf  and  an  antjftt-got, 

M oche  gagil  with  bothe : 
A  man  that  [hath^  ham  yn  his  dot. 

Reate  tchal  he  wrotht.   KtUq,  Antiq,iH  13. 

ARWE.  (1)  An  arrow.    Cf.  Rob.  Gloncp.  48. 
That  wel  kepen  that  castel 
—.  From  arwe,  ahet,  and  quarel. 

Curtor  MundU,  MS,  Colt.  ZWn.  Cantab.  (,  63. 
Wepant  of  arwes  trgh  of  man  aone*. 
And  thar  tung  aharpe  swerde  In  wonet. 

MS.  Bodl.  425,  f.  S?. 
For  lome  that  jeda  yn  the  strete, 
Sawe  oricryf  fro  hevene  shete. 

MS.  Hart,  I7OI.  f.  10. 

(2)  Timid ;  fearfuL  See  Bob.  Gloac.  p.  457, 
''  his  hert  arwe  as  an  hare/'  erroneously  ex- 
plained twift.  Mr.  Way  refers  to  an  instance 
in  Richard  Goer  de  Lion,  3821,  but  Weber 
has  arranged  the  line  differenUy  in  his 
glossary. 

Thou  saltt  toth,  haidy  and  hard. 
And  thou  art  at  arw9  coward  I 
He  it  the  f unte  in  cche  bataile  j 
Thou  art  byhynde  ay  at  the  taile. 

Kifng  AlUaundtr,  3340. 

ARWEBLAST.  A  crossbow.  Wehayeahreadyhad 
this  word,  in  v.  Albiast,  and  ArbUui.  For  this 
form  of  it,  see  Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  21 7  ; 
Ellis's  Metrical  Rom.  li.  255 ;  Richard  Goer  de 
Lion,  2637,  3851,  3970,  4453,  4481,  5867 ; 
spelt  arrowbUutef  &c 

The  galeye  wente  altoo  faste 
At  quarrel  dot  off  the  arwMatt, 

Richard  Omt  de  JAon,  2524. 

ARWEL  This  word  is  translated  by  detioraunt, 
in  an  early  Anglo-Norman  gloss,  printed  in 
Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  81. 

ARWE-MEN.    Bowmen. 

He  calde  bothe  arwa.m§n  and  kene 
Koithea.  and  aergans  twithe  aide. 

Havelok,  2115. 

ARTNE.   Are. 

For  alle  the  lorowe  that  we  anfne  lnne« 
It  e«  like  dele  for  oure  lyne. 

air  I»umbru»,  MS.  Uiteeln,  114. 

ARTOLES.    Soothsayers;  diviners.    {Lai.) 
AryiAeMt  nygromanceri,   brought  theym  to  the 
aucton  of  ther  God  Phcebui,  and  offred  theym  ther, 
and  than  they  hadde  antwerea.  BarfAo/.  Angi.Treviaa. 
ARTSE.    Arisen. 

Ryght  aa  he  waa  iw^m, 

Of  bis  woundyn  be  waa  agrise. 

Kiftig  Alimunder,  3748. 

ARYSTE.    Arras.    See  the  Unton  Inventories, 

p.  5,  *'iy.peece8ofayy«/e.'' 
ARYST.    SttAvaryty. 
ARYVEN.    Arrived. 

Wyndea  and  weden  hatha  hlr  dryven. 
That  in  a  forest  ihe  la  artfv^H, 
Where  wylde  beatya  were. 

Tnimi  ^f  Portugal,  p.  114. 


AISLES.    Is  fearful.   (A.^.) 

A !  ATCCt  quod  the  qwcne,  me  mryu  of  anyaaira. 

Ma.A»kmAU»t$, 

AS.  (1)  That;  which.    Var.dial   IntiteEaiten 

counties  it  is  sometimes  used  for  wAo,  and  it  n 

frequently  redundant,  as  "  He  will  come  atiy 

morrow." 

(2)  Has. 

That  hol^  cherche  om  bound  me  to> 
Grawnt  me  grace  that  fore  to  do. 

jtudetof^M  "Ptiemu,  d.  ff. 

A-SAD.    Sad ;  sorrowful. 

Selde  wes  he  glad. 
That  never  nes  a-aoif 
Of  nythe  ant  of  undo.  1 

Wrighf*  PoL  8»mg§,  p.  fit 
Y  dvde  as  hue  me  bad. 
Of  me  hue  la  a-tad.      RM%.  AaH^  L 19.     1 
ASAILED.    SaUed. 

Jhon  Veere,  Erie  of  Oxenforde,  that  withdrewe  hyn 
Arome  Bamet  felde,  and  rode  into  Soottlende,  aad 
frome  thena  into  Frauace  euailtd,  and  ther  b*  vn 
wortchipfUUy  received.  ^ 

Warktcorth*4  Chronidt,  p.  SS. 

ASALY.    To  assault ;  to  besiege. 

Hil  bygonne  an  holy  Thorea  eve  then  toon  lm^ 

there 
Stalwardlyche  and  vaate  y-nou,  noUemcn  as  jt 

were.  Rob.  Gtoece.  p.  3H. 

AS-ARMES.    To  arms!    (A.-N.) 
A*  arme§  !  thanne  crlde  Rolond, 
A§  armea  /  everechon  I      MS.  AihmUa  33;  f.  38. 
Atarmml  fercn,  nede  Ic  la. 

Arthmw  and  Jfarfin,  p.  SO. 

ASAUGHT.    An  assault     WiekUffe. 

Kyng  Wyllam  wende  ajen,  tho  al  thya  was  y-do. 
And  bygan  aone  to  grony  and  to  febly  al  10, 
Vor  travayl  of  the  foul  oaajt,  and  vor  he  waa  feble  cr. 

Refr.  Gleue.  p.  SSOi 

ASBATE.  A  purchase.  Skinner  asserts  that  he 
had  only  once  met  with  this  word ;  he  does  not 
give  a  x^erence,  and  believes  it  to  be  a  mis* 
take  for  oihate,  q.  v.  It  is  perhaps  to  be  found 
in  some  editions  of  Chaucer. 

AS-BUIRD.  Ashes  board;  a  box  in  which  ashes 
are  carried.    North. 

ASCANCE.    ObUquely. 

At  this  question  Rosader,  turning  hia  head  aiceacr, 
and  bending  hia  browes  as  if  anger  there  hadplottf  bed 
the  furrowes  of  her  wrath,  with  bis  eyes  fuU  of  fire, 
bee  made  this  replie. 

EMphuti  Gctdan  lagmde,  ap.  CoOier,  p.  15. 

ASCAPART.    The  name  of  a  giant  whom  Bcris 
of  Hampton  conquered,  according  to  the  old 
romance.    His  effigy  may  be  seen  on  the  dUr 
gates  of  Southampton.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
thirty  feet  long,  and  to  have  carried  Sir  Bevis, 
his  wife,  and  horse,  under  his  arm.    AHouods 
to  him  occur  in  Shakespeare,  Drayton,  tnd 
other  Elizabethan  writers. 
ASCAPE.    To  escape.  Sometimes  aschigte.  See 
Kyng  Alisaunder,  1120;  Gy  of  Warwike,  p. 
230 ;  Piers  Ploughman,  pp.  40, 121. 
I  hope  thorw  Godes  helpe  and  thyue, 
We  achuUe  aseapa  al  oure  pyne. 

MS.  AddU.  10096,  f.  Ifil 
Whenne  the  emperoure  sawe  him,  he  yaf  to  him 
his  dowter  to  wyfe,  be-cause  that  he  hade  so  wyiely 
sMcapjde  tlie  peril  of  the  gardine. 

l3Mfa  HMMsmonMi.  p.  Itt 
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Ich  troooe  be  wolle  me  for-iape  t 
Hou  traiutu«  Nclde,  ich  mooe  a*eap§f 

I  kaa  bt  no  eajntym  knowe  nouj  th«  best 
How  3e  move  uahent  or  hannlc*  oieftajM. 

mil,  amd  tkt  Weneoif,  p.  61 . 
Then  thnlde  they  do  ryjt  penaunce 
For  to  cjifiepe  thyi  mytchaunce. 

MS.  Hart.  170],  f.  45. 

ASCAR.    An  aiker ;  a  person  who  asks. 

After  the  vlckydnes  of  the  a9ear  tchal  be  the 
wieUdaei  of  the  prophet ;  and  I  ichal  itrcke  out 
my  hand  on  him*  and  do  him  a>wey  fro  the  roiddU 
of  ml  peple.  Jfmlogp  Jkrr  tht  Lotiardt,  p.  (S. 

ASCAT.  Broken  like  an  egg.  Somenet. 
ASCAUNCE.  This  is  interpreted  aslant,  tide- 
reyr,  in  the  glossaries,  but  Tyrwhitt  justly 
doubts  its  appUcation  in  all  the  following  pas- 
tages.  Metmntf  however,  occurs  in  the  early 
qiuito  editions  of  Hamlet,  iv.  7»  where  the 
folio  of  1623y  reads  aslant.  See  also  Troilus 
and  Creseide,  i.  292.  It  apparently  means 
icarcefyi  a»ifto  say,  as  tfs  and  is  perhaps 
Minetimes  an  expletive.  It  seems,  however, 
to  mesn  asiani  in  Troilus  and  Creseide,  i.  205 ; 
La  Belle  Dame  sans  Mercy,  604. 

And  wrote  alway  the  naroea,  a«  he  stood. 
Of  alle  folk  that  yave  hem  any  f;ood, 
Jikamnf  that  he  wolde  for  hem  preye. 

Chaucer,  Cant,  T.  7387* 
Aod  CTCty  man  that  hath  ought  in  hii  cof^e. 
Let  him  appere,  and  wex  a  phllOMphre, 
jbenmet  that  craft  la  lo  light  to  lere.         IbU.  1«30G. 
Jak&uiu  she  may  nat  to  the  Icttrca  tey  nay. 

Li/dgat^t  Min0r  P-^tmt,  p.  36. 
And  loo  the  kynges  Mtannef  came  to  sir  TrUtram 
to  comforte  hjm  aa  he  laye  leke  in  his  bedda. 

Morta  dTArthitr,  I.  868. 

ASCENDANT.  A  term  in  judicial  astrology, 
denoting  that  degree  of  the  ecliptic  which  is 
rising  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  horizon  at  the 
time  of  any  person's  hirth,  and  supposed  to 
exercise  great  influence  over  his  fortime.  It 
is  now  naed  metaphorically. 
ASCENT.    Agreement. 

The  number  waa,  be  ryght  aaeent. 
Off  hors-men  an  hundryd  thousent. 

JUehard  Coer  d«  Lhn,  9SS1. 

ASCH-CAKE.  Bread  haked  under  ashes.  See 
MS.  Bihl.  Reg.  12  B.  i,  f.  32  ;  andtheNomen- 
olator,  1585,  p.  84. 

ASCHE.    To  ask.    Cf.  Rob.  Glonc.  p.  16. 

The  kyng  of  Ysraelle  that  lady  can  asehe, 
Yf  sdie  myghc  the  see  ovyr-passe. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38.  f.  09. 
Wc  do  n«  eynnea,  ne  we  wlUe  hafe  na  mare  thane 
tctoneof  kynde  atehu.     MS.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17,  f.39. 
ASCHES.    Ashes. 

Who  so  coverethe  the  coles  of  that  wode  undir  the 
mseAm  thcre-offe,  the  coles  wil  duellen  and  abyden 
aUe  quyk  a  5ere  or  more. 

Maundewttifa  TVevelf ,  p.  S89. 
ASCHONNE.    To  shun ;  to  avoid. 
They  iny5te  not  McAofui*  the  sorowe  they  had  served. 

DtpotUUm  9f  Ridiard  IL  p.  14. 

ASCIETH.    Enquireth  after  ;seeketh. 

For  he  knoweth  wel  and  wot  wel  that  he  dolth  y  vel, 
and  therforc  man  a»eieth  and  hunteth  and  sleeth  hym, 
and  jil  for  al  that,  be  may  sot  leve  his  y  vel  nature. 

MS.  Bodt,  Mf. 


ASCILL.    Vinegar. 

Ateilt  and  gall  to  his  dynere 
I  made  them  for  to  dighte.     Chester  PiaiM>,  U.  91. 
ASCITE.    To  call ;  to  summon.     See  Wright's 
Monastic  Lett.  p.  78 ;  Halle's  Expost.  p.  14. 

Hun  f  nswered  that  the  Infant  had  no  propertie  in 
the  shet,  whcrupon  the  priest  atritei  him  in  the 
spiritual  courte.  Hall,  Henry  V'lH.  f.  M. 

ASCLANDERD.    Slandered. 

But  for  his  modir  no  schuld  atelandtrd  be. 
That  hye  with  childe  unwedded  were. 

Joachim  and  Ann^,  p.  149 

ASCON.    To  ask.    Cf.  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  89. 
Tundale  he  went  upon  a  day 
To  a  roon*  to  asean  his  pay 
For  thre  hortls  that  he  had  sold.       JVindafe,  p.  Sk 
ASCRIDE.    Across;  astride.  Somerset.  Some- 
times written  askred  and  tukrod. 
ASCRY.  To  cry ;  to  report ;  to  proclaim.  Hence, 
to  betray,   as  in  Ywaine  and  Gawin,  584. 
Heame,  gloss,  to  Peter  Langtoft,  p.  217,  ex- 
plains it  "  to  cry  to,"  an  interpretation  adopted 
in  the  Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  193.  It  means 
there  to  assail  with  a  shout,  as  Mr.  Dyce  ob- 
serves, notes  to  Skelton,  p.  152.     Pidsgrave 
has  it  in  the  sense  to  descry,  to  discover. 
Bot  sone  when  he  herd  a*ery 
That  king  Edward  was  ucre  tharby* 
Than  durst  he  noght  cum  nere. 

Minot's  Poemu,  p.  14. 
Writ  how  muche  was  his  myschief. 
Whan  they  aserpgdon  hym  as  a  thcf. 

MS.  Addit.  11S07.  f.  B9. 

ASCRTVE.    To  ascribe ;  to  impute.  Pat^ave. 
ASE.  (1)  Ashes.  North. 
(2)  As. 

The  kyng  hathe  a  dowghttyr  feyer  ate  flowyr, 
Dysccnyr  wase  her  name.  Torrent  ofpottu^lt  p.  2. 
ASELE.  To  seal.  See  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  511; 
Rob.  Glouc.  p.  510.  The  proclamation  of  the 
Mayor  of  Norwich  in  1424  directed  "  that  all 
brewsters  and  gannokers  sellc  a  gallon  ale  of 
the  best,  be  measuro  a-selyd."  See  Prompt. 
Parv.  p.  186.  It  seems  there  to  have  the  mean- 
ing of  established,  confirmed. 

That  othir  the  abbot  off  Seynt  Albon, 
That  brought  hym  lectrcs  speeiele, 
jieelifd  with  the  barouns  sele. 
That  tolden  hym,  hys  brothir  Jhon 
Wolde  do  oorowne  hym  anon. 

Richard  Coar  de  lion,  6472. 

ASELY.  To  assoil,  give  absolution,  which  was 
usually  done  before  a  fight.  Mr.  Stevenson 
explains  it,  to  roceive  the  sacrament,  in  which 
case  it  may  be  only  another  form  of  hosely,  q.  v* 
The  Normans  no  dude  no5t  so,  ac  hii  cryde  on  Goa 
Taste,  y-Iasce. 

And  ssryre  hem  eeh  after  other,  the  wule  the  nyjt 
And  amorwe  hem  lete  atelff  wy th  mylde  herte  y-nou. 

Jlo6.  G/e«c.  p.  360. 

ASEMBLEDEN.    Assembled. 

And  either  oet  as  switlie  fast  ascrled  other. 
And  aMmbhden  swithe  sternli  either  oit  to-gader. 

VniL  and  tht  Werwolf .  p.  137. 

ASEMYS.  In  the  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  289,  this 
is  the  synonyme  of  laatyne  htUy,  mdignor. 

ASENE.  Seen.  See  Chronicle  of  England,  44  ; 
Tundale*s  Visions,  p.  51 ;  Kyng  AJisatmder, 
847;ReUq.Antiq.  1.109. 
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ASERE.  To  become  dry.  See  the  Seryn  Sages, 
606.  Mr.  Stevenson  derives  it  from  the  verb 
to  tear. 

ASERRE.    Azure. 

H«  bare  aaerrt  a  grype  of  golde, 
Rychely  beton  on  the  molde. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ft.  U.  38,  f.  60. 

ASERVED.    Deserved. 

Lord,  he  wide,  Jhesu  Cmt, 
Ich  thonky  the  wel  faste 
That  ich  it  have  oAeroed 
la  atte  the  jatia  to  wendob 

M&  Coll.  Trln.  Oxon.  07. 
And  thou  sorewe  that  thou  aterved  hast. 
And  ellea  it  were  wouj.       US.  Laud.  106«  f.  S. 

ASERVI.    To  serve. 

Hit  heorte  him  ^at  for  to  wende 
In-to  a  prive  ttude  and  stille, 
Thare  he  mljte  beo  alone 
To  oMToi  Codes  wUle. 

MS.  Laud.  108,  f.  104. 

ASESSE.    To  cause  to  cease ;  to  stop. 
Into  Yngelond  thenne  wolde  be. 
And  osetBt  the  werre  anon 
Betwyxe  hym  andhyt  brother  Jhnn. 

Richard  Coerde  Lion,  6311. 

ASETH.    Satisfaction  or  amends  for  an  injur}'. 

See  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  182 ;  Gesta  Romanorum, 

pp.  275,  460 ;  Wickliflfe's  New  Test.  p.  53. 

We  may  not  be  assayled  of  tho  tretpas, 

Bot  if  we  make  a—th  in  that  at  we  may. 

MS.  Hurl.  10».  f.  68. 
Here  byfore  he  myghte  ethe 
Sone  hafe  mad  me  aatth: 

MS.  Uneotn  A.  I.  17>  f.  132. 

It  waa  likyng  to  50W,  Fadire,  for  tosende  me  into 

this  werlde  that  I  sulde  make  a»9the  for  mans  trra- 

pas  that  he  did  to  us.  Jbid.  f.  179. 

ASEWRE.     Azure. 

At  the  brygge  eiide  stondy th  a  towre, 
Peyntyd  wyth  golde  and  a*ewr«, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  li.  38,  f.  105. 

ASEWRYD.    Assured ;  promised. 

But  y  take  more  then  y  was  aMewrtfd, 
Y  may  not  have  where  no3te  ys  Icvyd. 

Reliq.  Jntiq.  L  S8. 

ASEYNT.    Lost.    (A.-S.) 

Al  here  atyl  and  tresour  was  al-so  a§ejfnt. 

Rob,  Ghuc.  p.  51. 

AS-FAST.     Anon;  immediately.    Cf.  Prompt. 

Parv.  p.  15 ;  Troilus  and  Creseide,  v.  1640. 
ASGAL.    A  newt.    Salop. 
ASH.  (1)  Stubble.    South,    Walter  de  Dibbles- 

worth,  MS.  Arund-  220,  f.  301,  has  **  le  tressel, 

atchc  of  corn." 
(2)  To  ask.   Lane.  See  Atche. 
ASHATE.  See  Atbate.  It  is  so  written  in  Urry's 

Chaucer,  p.  5,  where  Tyn^hitt's  edition  reads 

achate, 
ASH-BIN.  A  receptacle  for  ashes  and  other  dirt. 

Unc. 
ASH-CANDLES.    The  seed  vessels  of  the  ash 

tree.     Dorset. 
ASHELT.     Likely;  probably;  perhaps.  North. 
ASHEN.    Ashes.     North. 

Therwith  the  fire  of  jalousie  up  stcrte 
Within  his  brest.  and  hent  hlra  by  the  herte 
So  woodly,  that  he  like  waa  to  behold 
The  box-tree,  or  the  aahen  ded  and  cohL 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  1304. 


ASHERLAND.      According  to  Kennett,  MS. 
Lansdi  1033,  "  assarts,  or  woodland  givb'd 
and  ploughed  up."    North. 
ASH-HEAPS.    A  method  of  divination. 
Of  aOt-heapott  in  the  which  ye  use 
Husbands  and  wives  by  streakes  to  dime ; 
Of  crackling  laurell,  which  fore-wnnds 
A  pleotlous  harvest  to  your  gioands. 

Herriek'9  Works.l  V^ 

ASHIED.    Made  white,  as  with  wood  ashes. 
Old  Winter,  clad  in  high  furres.  showers  of  raise. 
Appearing  in  his  eyes,  who  still  doth  goe 
In  a  rug  gownc,  ashiod  with  flakes  of  wov. 

Heywoo^o  Martiage  Triumfke,  Kia. 

ASH  IS  H.     Sideways.     Somerset, 

ASH-KEYS.  The  fruit  of  the  ash.  ThefaDiut 
of  a  crop  of  ash-keys  is  said  in  some  counties 
to  portend  a  death  in  the  royal  family.  See 
Forby,  ii.  406. 

ASHLAR.  Hewn  or  squared  8tone,ready  for  bi]ilii. 
ing.  See  Britton's  Arch.  Diet,  in  T.  ''Slophns, 
McAefer,"  MS.  BodL  837,  f.  134.  ^f.  Cotgnre, 
in  V.  Mtendane,  Bouttice.  Grose  gives  the 
word  as  peculiar  to  Cumberland,  and  signifying 
"  a  large  free  stone,"  and  according  to  fiome, 
it  is  or  was  common  among  builders  to  denore 
free-stones  as  they  come  from  the  quany.  Tlie 
term  is  still  in  common  use.  In  the  inden- 
ture for  the  construction  of  the  dormitory  at 
Durham,  1396,  the  mason  engages  that  a  ccr. 
tain  wall  shall  be  "  exterius  de  puro  lapidi^ 
vocato  achiler  plane  inscisso,  interius  vera  d<2 
fracto  lapide  vocato  roghwaU,"  See  Willi)'s 
Architectural  Nomenclature,  p.  25. 

ASHORE.  Aside.  Wett.  It  is  used  in  the  same 
sense  as  ajar,  applied  to  a  door.  \Ve)jer  is  in 
doubt  about  iu  meaning  in  the  following  pas- 
sage, but  the  word  is  common  in  the  West  of 
England,  although  it  does  not  appear  to  hare 
found  a  place  in  the  glossaries. 
Ever  after  the  dogges  wer  so  »tarke, 
Thei  stode  aochoro  when  thei  schuld  b^rkf. 

HufkU^g  I'/tht  Hart,  SS7. 

ASH-PAN.    A  metal  pan  fitted  to  the  under  part 
of  the  grate,  into  which  the  ashes  fell  from  the 
fire.     lAnc. 
ASH-TRUG.    A  coal-scuttle.     North. 
ASHUNCHE.    To  repent  ? 

Mid  thupping  ne  iney  hit  me  aohuntht, 

Ncs  y  never  wycche  ne  wyle : 
Ych  am  a  roalde,  that  me  of-thunche, 
Luef  me  were  gome  boute  gyle. 

Wright'a  U/ric  Poetry,  p  ."SI. 

ASH-WEDNESDAY.  The  first  day  of  Lent.  k» 
called  from  the  ancient  ceremony  of  the  piadng 
of  ashes  on  the  heads  of  persons  on  that  day 
by  the  priest,  who  said,  "  Remember,  man. 
that  thou  art  ashes,  and  unto  ashes  thou  sbalt 
return."  This  ceremony  was  abolished  early 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  Sec  Becon's 
Works,  p.  110. 

ASIDEN.  On  one  side ;  oblique ;  aslant.  H  en(. 
Rider  has  andenam  in  his  Dictionarie,  16J0, 
iu  the  same  sense. 

ASILE.    An  asylum. 

Fly  unto  prayer  as  unto  an  holy  anchor,  or  vote 
atile,  and  strong  bulwaik.        Beixm't  tVorkt,  ^  186 
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ASiy.    Made  of  ashen  wood. 

I  wil  do  that  I  may,  and  «U  rather  drinke  in  an 
Msin  cup  than  you  or  yourt  shuda  not  be  loccerd  both 
by  tea  and  land.  Ardi€9ologia,  xlii.  903. 

ASINGS.    Eanngs.    Salcp. 
A-SIT.    To  sit  against;  L  e.,  to  receiTe  the  blow 
vithoQt  being  unhorsed. 
A-kft  he  sroot  and  alright, 

Non  hii  dent  msU  might.  Jrthour  and  Merlin,  p.  301 . 
No  man  ne  royghte  with  ttrengthe  tuiftte 
Uyf  swordes  draught.  OoTovten,  1685. 

ASIW.    To  follow. 

AlUaundre  wente  ageyn» 
guyk  atiw«th  him  al  hit  men. 

Kvng  AUmunder,  241M. 

ASK.    (1).  A  water  newt.    North.    Florio  has 
the  word,  in  v.  Magrdtio.    It  is  sometimes 
written  nkard^  and  atkel.    See  Atker, 
(2)  To  require. 

Ho  M  hit  tcmpreth  by  power. 
So  hit  utikUh  in  suche  maner. 

Kifng  Alltaunier,  6219. 

ASKEFISE.    This  word  is  translated  by  ctTtf^ 
in  the  Prompt.  Psjt.  p.  15.    Dure,  in  v.  Aska, 
says,  "qui  dneribns  oppedit."    See  further 
instances  coUected  by  Mr.  Way,  in  loc.  dt. 
ASKEN.    Ashes. 

Hwtn  the  dom  waa  demd  and  seyd, 

Sket  waa  the  swlke  on  the  aiae  leyd. 

And  [M]  hfan  til  that  like  grene. 

And  brend  til  ashen  al  bidene.      Havelok,  8841. 

ASKER.  (1)  A  scab. 

Rob  it  till  it  bleede  i  then  Uke  and  bind  It  thereto 
for  three  dalea*  in  which  space  you  shUU  see  a  white 
Mfcer  on  the  sore ;  then  take  that  off,  and  annoint  it 
with  oyle  of  rosea  or  fresh  butter  untill  it  be 
tbroof hly  cured.  To^wlP*  I^nir-JboteH  Beasts,  p .  40S. 

(2)  A  land  or  water  newt.  Var,  dioL  Kennett, 
MS.  Lansd.  1033,  gives  this  form  as  a 
Staffordshire  word. 
ASKES.  Ashes.  {A.-S.)  See  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  53 ; 
MS.  Bib.  Reg.  17  C.  xviL  f.  48;  Ashnlole's 
Theat  Chem.  Brit.  p.  129;  Prompt.  Parv. 
pp.  21, 252, 266 ;  Gesta  Romanorum,  p.  456; 
Piers  Ploughman,  p.  49. 

Thynk,  man,  he  says,  askss  ertow  now. 
And  into  askes  agayu  turn  saltow. 

MS.  Cott.  Galba  E.  ix.  f.  75. 
Thenk,  mon,  he  leith,  adeus  art  thou  now. 
And  into  oafriw  tume  schalt  thou. 

MS.  Asfanols  41,  f.  5. 
Jikes  J  ete  Inatede  of  breed. 
My  dryake  ys  water  that  y  wepe. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  30,  f.  2. 

ASKEW.  Awry.  Var.  dial.  See  Baret's  Alvearie, 

1580,  in  T. 
ASKILE.    Aside. 

What  tho'  the  scornful  waiter  looks  oelrile. 
And  pouts  and  frowns,  and  curseth  thee  the  while. 

Halts  Satirts,  v.  2. 
Campanua  piayd  hym  stand  stille. 
While  he  aakyd  hym  askjfle.  IpomyHcn,  2064. 

ASKINGS.     The  publication  of  marriage  by 

banus.     Yorkth. 
A.SKOP.    In  scoff;  deridingly. 
Alisauadre  lokid  a-skof, 
Aa  he  no  gef  nought  tberof . 
>-  Kifng  AUsaunder,  874. 

4SK0WSE.    To  excuse.    Cf.  Cov.  Myst  p.  2. 


Bot  thow  can  askmvse  the, 
Thow  schalt  abey,  y  till  the. 

J!y«re  and  tht  Bo^,  st.  xxxr 
ASKRYE.    A  shriek ;  a  shout. 
And  wretchydly 

Hath  made  askrife.        Skelten's  Poems,  U.  5& 
ASKY.    (1)  Dry;  parched.    Generally  appL>ed 
to  land,  but  sometimes  used  for  husky.  North. 
(2)  To  ask. 

Roland  of  hure  gan  askjf  than 

Of  wat  kynde  was  comen  that  Uke  man. 

lf&  A«AiHofo38,f.  45. 
To  aski  that  never  no  wes. 

It  is  a  fole  askcing.  &r  JVistrem,  p.  KA. 

ASLAKE.  To  slacken ;  to  abate.  (A.-S.)  See 
Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  1762,  3553;  Lydgate's 
Minor  Poems,  p.  231 ;  Andent  Poetical  Tracts, 
p.  18 ;  Seven  Penitential  Psalms,  p.  11 ;  Brit. 
BibL  iv.  105. 

Fourti  days  respite  thon  gif  me. 
Til  that  mi  sorwe  as&iJIrerf  be. 

Ctf  of  Warwike,  p.  813. 

ASLASH.    Aslant;  crosswise.    Line. 
ASLAT.  Cracked  like  an  earthen  vessel.  Devon. 
A-SLAWE.     Slain.     Cf.  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  170. 
Nay,  quath  on,  the  devel  him  drawe. 
For  he  hath  my  lord  a-slawe. 

MS.  Ashmole  S3,  f .  AC. 
ASLEN.    Aslope.    Sotnenet. 
ASLEPED.    Asleep. 

That  other  woodnesse  is  cleped  woodnesse  slepynge 
for  thei  lye  alwey,  and  maketh  semblaunt  as  jif  thel 
were  asleped,  and  so  thel  dyeth  withoute  mete. 

MS.  BoHL  MO. 

ASLET.    Oblique.    Prompt.  Parv. 
ASLEW.    Oblique.    East  Sussex. 
ASLIDE.     To  slide  away ;  to  escape. 

Let  soche  folie  out  of  your  herte  asUde, 

Otaueer,  ed,  Urrg,  p.  110. 

A-SLON.    Shiin. 

Thar  men  myjt  see  anon 
Many  a  dow5ty  man  ehslon, 

MS.  Douee  238.  f  .  U. 
ASLOPE.  Sloping.  In  the  Chester  Plays,  i.  125, 
is  the  phrase,  *'  the  devill  qf  the  sope.**    The 
BodL  MS.  175,  reads  aslope. 

For  trust  that  ihei  have  sec  in  hope, 
Whiche  fell  hem  aftirward  asUtpe. 

Bam.  of  Me  Ao«e,  4464. 
This  place  Is  supposed  to  lie  in  the  confines  of 
Shropshire  aloft  upon  the  top  of  an  high  hill  there, 
environed  with  a  triple  rampire  and  ditch  of  great 
depth,  having  three  entries  into  it,  not  directUe  one 
against  another,  but  tulope, 

Hoiinshed,  Hist,  c/Bn/rland,  p.  38. 

ASLOPEN.  Asleep.  This  ia  probably  for  the 
sake  of  the  rhyme. 

Call  to  our  maids ;  good  night ;  we  are  all  aslopen. 

Middieton,  I  2A7< 

'  A-SLOUGH.    Slew ;  kiUed. 

Gif  ieh  thi  sone  owhar  a-shugh. 
It  was  me  defendant  enough. 

Cy  of  Warwike,  p.  250. 
That  hadde  y-chaced  Richardone, 
Wan  he  a-stow  kyng  Claryone. 

MS.  Ashmole  S3,  f.  50. 

ASLOUTE.    Aslant;  obliquely.  Prompt. Parv. 

Mr.  Way,  p.  6,  wrongly  prints  aslonte,  but  our 

reading  is  confirmed  by  another  entry  at  p.  15^ 

aslowte» 
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ASLOWEN.    Slew. 

Aod  noldcn  U-takcn  him  no  fhiy», 
Ake  uaUnotn  hiin  mt  the  laste. 

JfS:  Laud,  108,  f.  3. 

ASLUPPE.    To  slip  away.    {J.^S,) 
Betere  b  Ukm  a  comeliche  y-dothe* 

In  armes  to  cusse  ant  to  duppe, 
Then  a  wrecche  y-wedded  lo  wrothe, 
Thah  he  me  dowe.  ne  myhtl  him  tuluppt, 

Wrighes  I^rie  Fttrw,  p.  98. 

ASLY.    Willingly.    North,    Ray  has  it  in  his 
english  Words,  1674,  p.  3.    See  also  Kennett's 
Glossary,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  f.   23.     It  is 
sometimes  spelt  asiley, 
ASMAN.    An  ass-diiver. 

And  ye  moet  yeve  yowre  mnuH  curteiy  a  giot. 
other  a  groiaet  of  Veny«r*  MS*  Bodl,  M5. 

ASMATRYK.    Arithmetic 

Of  calculadon  and  negremauncye» 
Alto  of  augrym  and  of  asmotryk* 

Oo/nmtnf  Mptteriett  P«  189. 

ASMELLE.    To  smelL 

The  bor  hem  gan  tul  lone  uamttU  t 

Ech  he  het  therof  his  felle.       Ssvyn  8agM,  891. 

ASOCIED.  Associated.  See  Account  of  the 
Grocers'  Company,  p.  321. 

Ofte  suche  have  ben  atoeied  and  felawtchipped  to 
armuf,  the  whiche  hir  owne  lordei  ne  luite  no]t  to 
have  in  service.  FsyedM,  Jf&  DoMce  S91,  f.  11. 

ASOFTE.    To  soften. 

That  with  here  beemcs.  when  ibe  Is  alofte. 
May  all  the  troublU  asuaye  and  tu^fu. 
Of  worldely  wawes  within  thismortdl  tee. 

L^dgate,  MS.  AthmoU  39,  f.  3. 

ASONDRL    Asunder;  separated.    {A.*S.) 
Ther  was  ferly  sorwe  aod  si5t. 
When  thd  schuid  atondri  fare. 

Legend  e/Pctpt  Qngorp,  p.  8. 
jiscndry  were  thei  nevere, 
Na  moore  than  myn  hand  may 
Meve  withottte  my  fyngres. 

Piert  PloughmaH,  p.  358. 

ASONKEN.    Sunk. 

Heom  self  osonitcii  In  ther-mlt. 

IV,  Mapee,  Jpp,  p.  345. 

ASOON.    AtcTcn.    North. 
ASOSHE.  Awry;  aslant.  Eatt.  Palsgraye says, 
**  as  one  weareth  his  bonnet."  Sometimes  spelt 
aahothe.  SeeAswash. 
A-SOUND.    In  a  swoon. 

They  hang'd  their  heads,  they  drooped  down* 

A  word  they  could  not  speak : 
Robin  said.  Because  I  fell  a-sound, 

I  think  ye'Il  do  the  like.  Robin  Hood,  i.  118. 

ASOURE.   **  Gumme  of  atottr^*  is  mentioned  in 
a  medical  receipt  printed  in  Reliq.  Antiq. 
1.53. 
ASOYLINGE.    Absolution. 

And  to  sywi  this  mansinge,  and  the  atoifUnge  al  so, 
Weasslgneth  the  blssopof  Winchestre  ther-to. 

Rtb,  Gtoue.  p.  509. 

ASOYNEDE.  Excused.  So  Heame  explains  it. 
See  the  passage  in  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  539,  and 
Auome,  It  is  translated  by  refutatut  in 
Prompt  Parv.  and  made  synonymous  with 
refitted. 

ASP.  A  kind  of  poplar.  The  word  is  still  in  use 
m  Herefordshire.  **  The  popler  or  aipe  tree, 
pqpuios,"-- VocabulA  Stanbiigii,  1615.     See 


Prompt.  Parv.  p.  15  ;  Plorio,  in  ¥.  Brit,;  u^j 
the  curious  enumeration  of  trees  in  Cbtv:?!, 
Cant.  T.  2923. 
ASPARE.    To  spare.    (^.-M) 

And  aeyen  he  was  a  nygaid 

That  DO  good  Byghte««!p«y« 

To  frend  ne  to  fremmed* 

The  fend  have  his  soale  I 

Pier*  Plotighmaii,f.n, 

ASPAUD.    Astride.    North. 
ASPECCIOUN.    Sight. 

The  bryjte  sonne  in  herte  he  gao  to  coiOe, 
Inly  astOBJed  in  his  OMpeeeioun, 

Ltfdgate,  MS.  See.  Antiq.  !34.  L  L 

ASPECHE.  A  serpent.  SeeCooperiThesauros, 
in  ▼.  lyfUF. 

ASPECT.  This  word  was  almost  inTsmblj  ac- 
cented on  the  last  syllable  in  the  timeot 
Shakespeare.  See  Farmer's  Essay,  ed.  1821, 
p.  34. 

ASPECTE.    Expectation. 

The  10.  of  Jun  I  was  discharged  from  bends  it  U» 
assises,  contrary  to  the  aepeete  of  all  men. 

MS.  JekmeU^ 

ASPECYALL.    EspedaL 

Yir  ye  love  a  damsell  yn  aepee^aa. 

And  thynke  on  here  to  do  costage ; 

When  sehe  seyth  galantys  rerell  yn  hall, 

Yn  here  hert  she  thynkp  owtrage. 

Reliq.  Antii.liS. 
Soo  that  they  may  too  thy  mercy  atcyne. 
At  thys  perlament  most  in  lueepeeiaat. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  i.  6.  f.  43. 

ASPEN-LEAF.    Metaphorically,  the  tongue. 
For  if  they  myghte  be  sufiVed  to  begin  ones  In  da 
coogregacion  to  fal  in  disputing,  those  aepeh-lettm 
of  theirs  would  never  leave  waggyng. 

Sir  r.  MortTe  Werkee,  {1.769. 

ASPER.    A  kind  of  Turkish  coin.   Simner. 
ASPERAUNCE.    Hope.    (A.-N.) 

Forthirir  Aeperauneep  and  many  one. 

Coitrrc  ^  Loeet  1(33. 

ASPERAUNT.    Bold.    (^.-A:) 

Hy  ben  natheles  fi^re  and  wlghth. 
And  gode,  and  eogyneful  to  flghth« 
And  have  horses  arenaunt. 
To  hem  stalworthe  and  aeperaunt, 

K^ng  Jlieataider,  4871 

ASPERE.    A  kind  of  hawk. 

There  is  a  questyon  axed  whether  a  man  thsll  <ill 
a  spare  hawk  or  a  spere  hawke,  or  an  luperg  havke. 
TA«  Bonk  of  St.  Aibane,  ed.  1810,  sig.  C.  iii. 

ASPERLICHE.    Roughly. 

Strong  knfght  he  was  hardlandiDcI, 
Ther  he  defended  him  aepertiehe. 

Cjf  of  Wanoike,  p.  84. 

ASPERLY.  Roughly.  See  Skelton's  ^'orLs 
L  205 ;  Boucher,  in  t.  Aaprely. 

And  Alexander  with  his  ost  him  a«per<r  folowed. 

MS.Aekmele\\,L^ 

ASPERNE.    To  spurn. 

It  was  prudente  pollecle  not  to  a«^me  and  drs- 
deyne  the  lytle  small  powre  and  weaken«s  of  the 
ennemye.  Hsi/,  ttUAeri  111.  f.  SS. 

ASPERSION.  A  sprinkling.  This  original  sense 
of  the  word  is  not  now  in  use.  See  the  Tempest, 
iv.  1 ;  Topsell's  Four-Footed  Beasts,  p.  8. 
Floiio  writes  it  atperghig,  in  t.  Abbetfatim. 
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ASPBT.    Sight;  ispect 

In  thyn  iptt  tan  alle  ]leK«i 

Tbo  povOTB  men  and  eek  th«  rlche ! 

G0W«r,  J».  See,  Jmtiq.  134,  f.58. 

iLSPHODIL.    A  daffodlL    Florio  gives  it  as  the 

tnnilation  of  A«romo. 
ASPIDIS.    A  serpent;  im  aspis.    The  coxrect 
Latin  word  is  given  in  the  argnment. 
A  icrpcnif  whiche  that  tpidit 
U  depid,  of  hit  kynde  hath  thik. 

Cower,  MS,  Soe,  Antiq,  134,  f.  41. 

ASPIE.  (1)  To  espie.  {A,'N,)  See  Chancer, 
Cut  T.  13521 ;  Gesta  Bomanorumy  p.  201 ; 
pien  Ploughman,  p.  350. 

Tbcpepyl  so  fast  to  hym  doth  fall*. 

Be  preTj  menys,  aa  we  a4Pf«  / 
jyf  he  procede,  msd  sen  56  xalle 
That  onre  lawyi  he  wyl  dyttrye. 

Ototntry  MytterUtt  p.  849. 

(2)  A  ipy.  See  the  House  of  Fame,  iL  196. 

PIbtt  lent  OHM  hli  a«j><«t, 
SikMkha  bl  fde  tties.   Jf &  AddU.  10036,  f.  ». 
I  ichal  iette  cncmytcea  Utwize  thee  and  the 
voninan,  and  bltwixe  thi  seed  and  hir  leed  t  the 
dul  breke  thin  hed,  and  thou  echalt  sette  mjmm  to 
bir  heelft  W%M\ffk,  MS.  Bodl,  877. 

ASPILL    A  rode  or  silly  down.    YorJttk. 
ASPIOUR.    A  spy;  a  scout. 

Aho  that  thai  mowe  the  blether  loke,  and  the  betir 
wU  goo  and  eome  when  they  ben  tend  in  office  of 
oiyiMrt  by  boldnene  of  hir  twiftnette. 

Vegeeiw,  MS,  Douce  291,  f.  12. 

ASPIBATION.    An  aspirate.    See  this  form  of 
the  woidin  the  French  Alphabet,  1615,  p.  22. 
ASPIREMENT.    Breathing. 

Ayre  it  the  thridde  of  elemcntla. 
Of  who*  kynde  hit  atpirementis 
Taketh  every  llvls  creature. 

G«w§r,  MS.  Soe,  Jnitq,  134,  f.  IM. 

ASPORTATION.     A  carrying    away.     Rider, 
Blsckstone  uses  the  word.    See  iUchardson, 
inT. 
ASPOSSCHALL.    AspostoticaL 
Ys  not  thyt  a  wondurt  caae« 
Thatt  thb  yonge  chylde  toche  knolege  hate  ? 
Now  tnrely  he  hath  aapo$»ehall  grace. 

Pre$tntatiun  la  th«  Templet  p.  84. 

ASPRE.    Rough;  sharp.    {A,'N.)    Rider  gives 
uj^trate  in  the  same  sense.    See  the  Halle  of 
John  HaUe,  L  530 ;  Chaucer's  Boethius,  p.  366. 
And  In  her  wpre  plainte  thut  theteide. 

Ty«tfiM  and  Creeeide,  It.  887- 

ASPREAD.    Spread  out.    Wett,  See  Jennings' 

Dialects,  p.  156. 
ASPRENESSE.  Roughness. 

Of  whyche  toutes,  quod  the,  I  trowe  that  tome  ben 
tounnentcd  by  a*prenee*e  of  paine,  and  tome  toulct 
i  trowe  ben  ezcrcy  ted  by  a  purgynge  mekenette,  but 
my  countaile  nya  nat  to  determine  of  thit  peine. 

Chaucer,  ed.  Ihry,  p.  390. 

ASPRONGUN.    Sprung. 

This  kenrcd  it  aeprvngun  late. 

l>igby  MyeUrim,  p.  118. 

ASPYEE.    EspiaL 

But  alle  the  tleyjte  of  his  tretone, 
Horeatia  wiite  it  by  aayiyee. 

Cower,  MS,  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  98. 

ASPTRB.  To  inspire.  See  a  passage  firom  Sir 
T.  More'8Workes,p.  927,  quoted  by  Sterenson, 
in  his  additions  to  Boucher. 


A-SQUARE.    At  a  distance. 

Yf  he  hym  myght  fynd,  he  nothyng  wold  hym  apare  i 
That  herd  the  Pardoner  wtle,  and  held  hym  bettir 
a-equare,  Vrr^fe  Chaucer,  p.  309* 

The  Pardoner  myght  nat  ne  hym  nether  toudi. 
But  held  hym  a-mguare  by  that  othir  aide.  JMtf. 

ASQUINT.  Awry.  It  is  translated  by  oM^mw 
in  Baret's  Alvearie,  1580,  in  v.  Carr  says 
at^Mm  is  still  used  in  the  same  sense  in  Craven. 
See  Armin's  Nest  of  Ninnies,  p.  11 ;  Brit. 
BibL  ii.  334 ;  Florio,  in  v.  CipigUdre;  Cotgrave, 
inv.  OeiL 
The  world  ttill  looks  oequimt,  and  I  deride 
Hit  purblind  Judgment  t  Orltail  la  my  brides 

Pef  <enf  Orieeel,  p.  15. 
ASS.  (1)  To  ask ;  to  command.   North. 
He  eaid  he  had  more  torow  than  the. 
And  a«Md  wat  waa  beet  to  do. 

MS,  Cott.  GaJba  B.  is.  f.  38. 
Thou  tpeke  to  hym  wy  the  wordea  heynde* 
So  that  he  let  my  people  pia 
To  wyldemet,  that  thay  may  weynde 
To  wortbyp  me  aa  I  wylle  tuee* 

Jbwnelep  Mye^riet,  p.  08. 

(2)  Cooper,  in  his  Dictionaire,  in  t.  Jthuu,  says, 
''  The  asse  waggeth  his  eares,  a  proverbe  ap- 
plied to  theim,  whiche,  although  they  lacke 
leamynge,  yet  will  they  babble  and  make  a 
countenaunce,  as  if  they  knewe  somewhat." 

(3)  Ashes.    North, 

;e  honowre  jour  icpultoun  curyoutely  with  golde 
andtylver,  and  in  vesaelle  made  of  precyoute  ttanca 
je  putt  the  fUM  of  jour  bodyt  whenne  thay  ere 
brynned.  MS,  Lincoln  A.  i.  17>  f.  34. 

ASSACH.  An  old  custom  among  the  Welsh,  ac- 
cording to  Cowell,  whereby  a  person  accused 
of  a  crime  was  enabled  to  clear  himself  upon 
the  oaths  of  three  hundred  men.  See  his 
Interpreter,  1658. 
ASSAIES.  «<  At  all  aasaies,"  L  e.  at  aU  pomts, 
in  every  way,  at  all  hours.  Florio  has, 
"  Jpidstra  armdto,  armed  at  all  oMtmet"  L  e. 
at  all  points,  or  "  a  tons  poynts,"  as  Palsgrave 
has  it,  t  438.  See  Skelton*8  Works,  i. 
239, 300. 

And  waa  avauncyd  ther,  to  that  he 
WorthipfuUy  levyd  there  all  hit  daiea. 
And  kept  a  good  howtehold  at  all  aeaaiee, 

if&  Land.  41(5,  f.  41. 
Shorten  thou  these  wicked  daica; 
Thinke  on  thine  oath  at  all  aeeaiee. 

Drayton'e  Harmonie  of  the  Chwvh,  UOl. 

ASSAILE.  An  attack.  Malory  uses  this  word 
as  a  substantive  in  his  Morte  d'Arthur,  iL  334. 

ASSALVE.    To  salve;  to  allay. 
Thus  I  procure  my  wo,  abt  I 

In  framing  him  hit  Joy, 
I  teeke  for  to  aetalve  my  tore, 
I  breede  my  cheefe  annoy. 

Galflrido  and  Elemardo,  UtJ^ 

ASSART.  According  to  Cowell,  assart  lands  are 
parts  of  forests  cleared  of  wood,  and  put  into 
a  state  of  cultivation,  for  which  rents  were  paid 
under  the  name  of  assart  rents.  It  is  also  a 
verb.  '*  Assart,"  says  Blount,  **  is  taken  for 
an  offence  committed  in  the  forest  by  plucking 
up  those  woods  by  the  roots  that  are  thickets 
or  coverts  of  the  forest,  and  by  makiBg  ikubUk 
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plain  as  arable  land."    See  also  Scatcherd*s 
Hialory  of  Morley,  p.  166. 
ASSASSINATE.    Assassination. 
What  hast  thou  done. 
To  make  this  bartMtrous  hase  at&autnate 
Upon  the  person  of  a  prince  ? 

DanieTt  GeU  Wart,  iii.  78. 

ASSATION.    Roasting.    {Ut.) 
ASSAULT.    The  expression  "  to  go  oMtauW*  is 
translated  by  the  Latin  word  catuUo  in  Rider's 
Dictionaries   1640.     The  phrase   occurs  in 
Cooper  and  Higins,  and  is  still  in  use. 

And  whanne  the  flxene  be  a»mut  and  golth  yn  hure 
]ove,  and  sche  secheth  the  dogge  fox,  she  cryeth  with 
an  hooa  Toys,  as  a  wood  hound  doith. 

MS.  Budl,  546. 

ASSAUT.    An  assault.  (J.-N.)    ItisstiUused 
in  Shropshire  both  as  a  noun  and  a  verb.    Cf. 
Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  1900. 
And  by  a$$aut  he  wan  the  citee  after. 
And  rent  adoun  bothe  wall  and  sparre,  and  rafter. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  901. 

ASSAUT  ABLE.    Capable  of  being  taken. 

The  Bnglishe  gunners  shot  so  well,  that  the  walles 

of  the  touna  were  beaten  doune  and  raaed  with  the 

ordinaunce,  insomuche  that  by  ix.  of  the  clocke  the 

toune  was  made  tumutable,  Mali,  Htnrif  VIII.  f.  1 18. 

ASSAVE.    To  save. 

Ho  so  wole  Is  soule  sauvl. 

He  as  mot  alUnge  for-leose. 
And  ho  so  leost  Is  soule,  he  oMoves, 

Nou  may  ech  man  cheoM.      ifS.  Lawd.  108,f.  1. 
ASSAY.    (1)  Essay;  trial. 

After  oMy,  then  may  f e  wette ; 
Why  blame  50  me  wlthoute  offence  ? 

RU»n'»  AneUnt  Songt,  p.  103. 

(2)  To  try ;  to  prove ;  to  taste.  It  seems  to  be, 
essayed,  tried,  proved,  in  the  following  passage : 

Thow  semyst  a  stalward  and  a  stronge, 

XMy  schall  thow  be.  Rnbin  Hood,  1. 90. 

(3)  A  tasting  of  dishes  at  the  tables  of  high  per- 
sonages previously  to  the  repast.  See  Afsayer, 
and  florio,  in  v.  Credenza. 

Kyng  Rychard  sate  downe  to  dyner,  and  was  serred 
without  curtesle  or  asta^ ;  he  rouche  mervaylyng  at 
the  aodayne  mutacion  of  the  thyng,  demaunded  of 
the  esquler  why  he  dyd  not  his  duety. 

Hatf,  Hmryir.  f.  14. 

(4)  In  hunting,  to  take  the  assay ^ia  to  draw  the 
knife  along  the  belly  of  the  deer,  beginning  at 
the  brisket,  to  discover  how  fat  he  is.  Accord- 
ing  to  Gifford,  this  was  a  mere  ceremony :  the 
ki^e  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  '*  best 
person"  in  the  field,  and  drawn  lightly  down 
the  belly,  that  the  chief  huntsman  might  be 
entitled  to  his  fee.  See  Ben  Jonson's  Works, 
vi270. 

At  th'  a«sffy  kytte  hym,  that  lordes  maye  se 
Anone  fatte  or  lene  whether  that  he  be. 

Book  of  St.  AlboTU,  ed.  1810.  sig.  E.  i. 

(5)  In  the  following  passage  it  appears  to  be  used 
in  a  peculiar  sense,  the  attempt,  the  moment 
of  doing  it. 

And  ryght  as  he  was  at  auayt 
Hys  lykyng  vanyacht  all  awaye. 

LtBone  Florence  c/RomUt  1500. 

(6)  Philpot  translates  contentut  ea  doctrina  in 
Curio,  by  "  assayed  with  thilk  doctrine."  See 
his  Works,  p.  376. 


(7)  Trial ;  hence,  experience. 

Shorte  wy tted  men  and  lyttell  of  oasoye,  nyc  thtf 
Paradyse  is  longe  sayllynge  out  of  the  erthe  thit  oms 
dwelle  inne,  and  also  departeth  frome  the  enhe,  aad 
Is  as  hyghe  as  the  mone. 

Notee  to  Morte  fArthmF,  p.  471 

ASSATER.  A  taster  in  palaces,  and  the  hma 
of  barons,  to  guard  against  poisoning. 
Thyn  otsaycp'  schalle  be  an  hownde. 
To  aasaye  thy  mete  before  the. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  iu  38,  f  S41. 

ASSAYING.  A  musical  term.  Grassineau  ex- 
plains it,  **  a  flourishing  before  one  bfgiiu  to 
play,  to  try  if  the  instruments  be  in  tone ;  or, 
to  run  divisions  to  lead  one  into  the  piece  be. 
fore  us."    See  his  Musical  Dictionary',  p.  6. 

ASSAYNE.  A  term  in  hare  hunting.  See  the 
Book  of  St.  Albans,  sig.  D.  iv. 

ASSBUURD.    A  box  for  ashes.    North, 

ASSCHELER.    Some  kind  of  weapon  ? 

That  kyUede  of  the  Ctisten,  and  kepten  the  Talk* 
With  arowes,  and  arblaste,  and  asKhelert  maaye. 

jf  jr.  Cote.  Coiig.  A.  iL  f.  11; 

ASSCHEN.    Ashes. 

As  blan  as  awchen  hy  lay  op-rljt. 
The  Crois  to-fore  hire  atod. 

MS.  CM.  THh.  Oim.  5i 

ASSCHREINT.    Deceived.     {A.-S.) 

A !  dame,  he  saide,  Ich  was  aeedureint: 
Ich  wende  thou  haddest  ben  adrcinL 

Sevyn  Sagee,  14K 

ASSCHYS.    Ashes.    See  Askes. 

Aut^V*  I  Kte  in-stede  of  brede. 
My  drynk  Is  watyr  that  I  wepc. 

Blacl^e  Penttentiat  Pmlmi,  p.  S 

ASSE.  (I)  At  asse,  i.  e.  prepared  ? 
And  fond  our  men  alle  at  aja«. 
Thai  the  Paieus  no  might  passe. 

jtrthour  and  Jfcr/ta,  p.  37t 
(2)  Hath.  MS.  Qtniab.  Ff.  i.  6. 
ASSEASE.    To  cease.    Rider. 
ASSECURE.  To  make  certain  of;  to  make  safe 
And  so  hath  Henrie  aataeta'd  Uiat  side. 
And  therewithal!  hia  state  of  Oaacooie. 

Daniefe  GnlWen,\^.% 

ASSE-EARE.  The  herb  comfrey.    See  a  list  q( 

pUuits  in  the  Nomencktor,  1585,  p.  137. 
ASSEER.    To  assure.     Yorlah. 
ASSEGE.    A  siege.    {A.-N.)     See  Cluuicet, 
Cant.  T.  10620 ;  Troilus  and  Creseide,  L  465. 
It  is  used  as  a  verb  in  Holinshed,  Hist  Engl 
p.  44,  as  a  subst.  in  Hist.  Irel.  p.  51. 
The  sunne  by  that  was  nej  adoun. 
The  attege  thanne  ihay  y-Ufte. 

MS.  AekmoU^lk 
That  host  he  lefte  ate  Pavyllouns, 
The  OMege  to  kepe  thare.  liM.  1 47> 

ASSELE.  To  seal.  (^.-iNT.)  See  Gesta  Romano- 
rum,  pp.  64, 65, 134 ;  Boke  of  Curtasye,  p.  23. 
Withinne  and  wlthoute  token  to. 
The  lokes  asteUtd  with  seles  two. 

Cursor  Mundi,  MS.  CoU.  Trin.  Qmtab.  1 1'« 

ASSEMBLAUNCE.    Resemblance.    Skinner. 
ASSEMBLEABLE.    Likeness. 

Every  thinge  that  berithe  lyfe  desyreth  to  be  cm- 
Joynyd  to  his  aseembleable  t  and  every  man  shall  \» 
aasocyate  to  hSa  owne  symylitude. 

Dial,  of  Cretaurw  Moralised,  p.  9C 

ASSEMBLEMENT.    A  gathering. 
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Whome  OfVoM  mette  vUh  gmte  oMemblemtni 
In  btiuile  itrang  at  HeTenfeld,  at  God  would. 

fhrd^g^s  ChronteU,  f.  90. 

ASSEMTLET.    Assembled. 

Prtyog  and  dnyring  ther  the^omownes  of  Ing- 
kmd,  be  vrrtu  of  thy*  preient  parlement  uMtemplet, 
10  comyne  (be  seyd  mater,  and  to  gyff  therto  her 
uient.  MS.  Hoi,  BbH,  C.  7* 

AS$£N£.    Asses. 

5if  00  of  ouwer  MteiM  In  a  put  fuUe  to  day. 
Nohl  50  aou5t  drawe  hire  op  for  the  feite  ? 

MS.  Laud.  lOe.  f.  2. 

iSSENEL    Arsenic.    Prompt,  Pan, 

ASSENT.   (I)  Consenting;  agreeing. 
But  OMtn/  with  hert  and  hool  credence. 
Uavlng  thcrof  nooB  ambiguyte. 

L^guu,  MS.  MhmoU59»  f.  ITS. 
Medea»  whan  icho  was  awewrt. 
Come  MHM  to  that  parlement. 

GeiMr.  MS.  Soe.  jintiq.  134,  f.  150. 

(2)  Consent;  agreement. 

When  my  fadur  and  y  be  at  astente, 
r  vylle  not  (ayle  Che  bo  the  rode. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  il.  38,  f.  64. 
The  wyfct  of  ful  highe  prudence 
Hare  of  &sMni  made  ther  avow. 

Ltfdgaf'4  Minor  Potmt,  p.  131. 

(3)  Sent  {A.^.)  See  Gower,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq. 
134,  t  52,  ct9enfe,  where  some  copies  have 
atente.  Perhaps  we  should  read  at  tenie,  i.  e. 

has  tent. 

ASSENTATION.    Flattery.  (Lai.) 

Yet  hee«  making  relation  to  other  his  frendet 
what  I  had  done,  left  mee  not  quiet  till  they  likewyse 
had  leene  them,  whoee  penwaslon,  as  it  seemed  with- 
out any  luspltion  of  aaeentafien  or  flattery,  so  bath  it 
made  mee  bolder  at  this  present  then  before. 

Mirour  far  Magislratet,  p.  9. 

ASSENTATOR.    A  flatterer.  JSljfoL 

ASSENTIATU.    Assent;  consent. 
Thcrfor  yf  jc  asMntiath  to. 
At  al  perils  wil  y  go.        MS.  Jghmolt  33,  f.  46. 

aSSENTION.    Consent 
Shew  me  thy  waste ;  then  let  me  there  wichall. 
By  the  antntion  of  thy  lawn,  see  all. 

Merrick's  Wwka,  i.  816. 

ASSENTCKE.  Arsenic.  Palsgrave  is  the  au- 
thority for  this  form  of  the  word. 

ASSEORE.  An  usher.  **  Sir  IKTilliam  Martelle, 
the  Kynges  atteore"  is  mentioned  in  the  He- 
ralds* College  MS.  of  Robert  of  Gloucester, 
quoted  in  Heame's  edition,  p.  462. 

ASSEPERSELIE.  The  cherriL  It  is  the  trans- 
lation of  devUaria  in  the  Nomenclator,  1585, 
p.  131.  C£.  Cotgrave,  in  y.  Cieutaire. 

ASSES-BRIDGE.  A  familiar  name  for  prop.  5, 
b.  L  of  Eudid,  on  account  of  its  difficulty. 

ISSES-FOOT.  The  herb  coltsfoot  Florio  gives 
it  as  the  tntnslation  of  Cameltuca. 

ISSETH.  Sufficiently;  enough.  {A.-N.)  See 
Piers  Ploughman,  p.  362,  "  if  it  suflke  noght 
ioTMteiz,**  where  some  editions  read  aueth. 
It  is  connected  with  the  term  ai$et$,  still  in 
Skinner  trans1ates.it  attennu. 
Nerlr  shall  make  his  lichesse 
unto  his  gredinease. 

Rom.  o/tKt  Bm9,  woo 


ASSETTETH.    Assailed.  (A.-N.) 

And  yf  that  they  be  erroure  thus  contreirl4, 
Arayie  an  oost  with  streogthe  and  us  a$Mt»eth 

Boetim§,  MS.  Soe.  Jntiq.  134,  f. », 

ASSHE.    To  ask. 

Ryse  up.  he  layde,  and  the  way  oMhe 
To  Wyltone  and  to  that  Abbas  Wultrud. 

Chron.  Vilitdun,  p.  77« 

ASSHEARD.    A  keeper  of  asses.  Rider. 
ASSHOLE.    A  receptacle  for  ashes.    North. 
ASSIDUALLY.    Constantly. 

Gentle  sir,  though  I  am  tusiduallp  used  to  com- 
plaints, yet  were  my  heart  contracted  into  tongue. 
Tf»0  Cyprian  Aeademie,  1647.  ii.  4e. 

ASSIDUATE.  Constant;  continual.  See  Fa- 
byan,  as  quoted  by  Boucher  and  Richardson. 

ASSIDUE.  This  word,  according  to  Mr.  Hunter, 
is  in  common  use  in  Yorkshire  to  describe  a 
species  of  yellow  tinsel  much  used  hy  the 
mummers  at  Christmas,  and  by  the  rustics  who 
accompany  the  plough  or  ploughman  in  its 
rounds  through  the  parish,  as  part  of  their  fan- 
tastical decoration.  It  is  used  in  the  cutlery 
manufacture  of  Hallamshire. 

ASSIL-TOOTH.  A  grinder,  situated  near  the 
axis  of  the  jaw.    North, 

ASSIL-TREE.    An  axle-tree.    North. 

ASSIMULED.    Assimilated. 

No  prince  in  our  tyme  male  to  your  hyghnes  be 
either  compared  or  auimttltd.     Hail,  Htnrp  2  V.  t.  97. 

ASSINDE.  Assigned.  See  Collier's  Hist  Dram. 
Poet  i.  32. 
O  heavenly  gyft,  that  rules  the  mynd. 

Even  as  the  steme  dothe  rule  the  shippe  I 
O  musicke,  whom  the  Gods  asHnd0 

To  comforte  manne,  whom  cares  would  nlppe ! 

JPtrrt^t  Reliquea,  p.  60. 

ASSINEGO.  A  Portuguese  word,  meaning  a 
young  ass.  Hence  applied  to  a  ^y  fellow,  a 
fooL  Shakespeare  has  the  word  in  Troilus  and 
Cressida,  n.  1,  and  it  is  not  unfrequeutly 
found  in  the  Elizabethan  writers  as  a  term  of 
reproach.  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  Expostulation 
with  Inigo  Jones,  makes  a  severe  pun  on  his 
name,  telling  him  he  was  an  an-huffo  to  judge 
by  his  ears. 
ASSISE.  (1)  PUce;  situation.  (A.-N,) 

There  ne  was  not  a  point  trudy,  ^ 

That  it  has  in  his  right  attUe. 

Rom.  of  tht  Rote,  1S37 
Fare  now  forth  to  thi  bath  that  faire  is  kevered. 
For  it  Is  geinii  grelihed  in  a  god  oHte. 

WUi.  and  the  Werwoif,  p.  169 

(2)  The  "  long  asise*'  in  the  first  of  the  follow- 
ing  passages  is  conjectured  by  Sir  W.  Scott, 
to  be  a  term  of  chess  now  disused.  Tristrem 
is  playing  at  chess,  and  he  played  so  long  a 
time  "  the  long  asise,"  that  he  won  six  hawks, 
and  100^  TMs,  I  apprehend,  is  the  correct 
meaning.  In  the  second  instance  the  same 
phrase  is  applied  to  a  measure  of  length,  in- 
stead of  a  measure  of  time.  See  also  Rom.  of 
the  Rose,  1392.  Skinner  makes  it  synonymous 

with  nre. 
Now  bothc  her  wedde  Ays,        % 

And  play  thai  bi-ginnc ; 
V-sett  he  hath  the  Untg  atUt, 
And  endred  beth  ther  Inne.  Mr  THthrm^'^.  Ut. 
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H«  fe11«  drpe  or  he  myght  ryie, 
Thretty  ft»te  of  hngt  amyM. 

XS.  CtMtab,  Ff.  U.  38,  f.  881. 

yfe  have  another  instance  of  the  word  in  the 
same  sense  in  the  xnmance  of  Sir  Tryamour 
in  the  MS.  in  the  Cambridge  Pablic  Library. 
After  this  hero  has  cut  off  the  legs  of  the  giant 
Bnrlond,  he  tells  him  that  they  are  both  ''  at 
con  assyse,"  i.  e.  of  the  same  length. 

A  lytulle  lower,  lyr,  seyde  hee. 

And  let  ui  tmalle  go  wyth  thee  ; 

Now  are  we  bothe  at  oon  tunf»«  ' 

MS.  Cantab,  Pf.  ii.  38,  f.  81. 

(3)  Assizes.    Hence,  judgment. 

The  kyng  he  sende  word  ajeyn,  that  he  hadde  ya 

franchiie 
Id  ys  owne  court,  for  to  loke  domes  and  omm. 

Rob.  Glome,  p.  83. 
50W  to  teche  Ood  hath  me  aent, 

HIa  lawyt  of  lyff  that  am  ful  wyie ; 
Them  to  lem  be  dyligent, 
joure  soulya  nuy  thei  uve  at  the  last  oquM. 

Cowntnf  UiftterUi,  p.  60. 

(4)  Commodities. 

Whan  ther  cornea  marchanndiae. 

With  com,  wyn,  and  stell,  othir  other  as$Ut, 

To  heore  lond  any  lehlp, 

To  house  they  woUith  anon  skyppe. 

JCjm^  AttmundtTf  7074. 

(5)  Regulation;  established  custom.  SeeOcto* 
vian,  81,  where,  howerer,  Weber  interprets  it, 
"  situation,  rank."    (^.-JV.) 

Sire,  he  said,  hi  Ood  fn  heven, 
Thise  bollouns  that  boUen  seTen, 
Bitoknen  thine  seven  wise. 
That  ban  i-wrowt  ayen  Che  o$»U€. 

Smm  SagM,  §400. 

(6)  To  settle;  to  confirm;  to  choose.  See 
Chaucer,  ed^  Uiry,  p.  541.  In  our  second  ex- 
ample it  means^0«f. 

Two  cardinalis  he  hath  asHted, 
With  other  lordis  many  moo. 
That  with  hia  doujter  schuldcn  goo. 

Cower,  MS,  Soe.  Antiq.  131,  f.  fiS. 
The  whiche  upon  hia  hede  oMtyMd 
He  bereth.  and  eke  there  ben  devised 
Upon  his  worobe  sterres  thre. 

Gower,  ed.  1532,  f.  147< 

ASSISH.   Foolish.  Var.  dial.  Florio  has,  "  An- 
ndgginej  assishnesse,  blockishnesse." 
Paase  not,  therfore,  though  Midas  prate, 
And  aatUKe  Judgement  give. 

Galfrido  arid  Bernardo,  1570. 

ASSKES.    Ashes. 

Y  wolde  sucbe  damsellys  yn  fyre  were  brent, 
That  the  ataket  with  the  wynde  awey  myght  fly. 

Retiq.  j4ntlq.  1.29. 

ASS-MANURE.    Manure  of  ashes.    North. 

ASSMAYHED.    Dismayed. 

Bot  ho  stode  alle  aumayhtd  as  stylle  as  ston. 

Cftron.  VUodun.  p.  43. 

ASS-MIDDEN.    A  heap  of  ashes.    North. 

ASSNOOK.    Under  the  fire-grate.     Yorksh. 

A8S0BRE.    To  grow  sober  or  calm. 
Of  suchea  drynke  as  I  coveyte, 
I  sehulde  ataobre  and  fare  wel. 

Cower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  ITIL 

ASSOIL.  To  soil.    So  exphiined  by  Richardson, 
in  a  ptuage  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.    Per- 
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haps  we  may  read  onaiL    I  mentioii  ft  h  s 
mere  conjecture. 
ASSOILE.  (1)  ToabsoWe.  See  Lye's  sdditkmi 
to  Junius,  in  v.  Puttenham  has  it  ss  a  substan. 
tiTC,  meaning  confession.    See  Nsret,  m  t. 
AuoUe:  Langtoft's  Chronide,  p.  209. 
And  so  to  l>en  auoUUd, 
And  siththen  ben  houseled. 

Piera  Floughmm,  p.  11$ 
Ood  bring  thaire  saules  until!  his  bib. 
And  Ood  lUMyf  tham  of  thaire  sin, 
For  the  gude  will  that  thai  war  In. 

Mineeeroemtt^.M, 

(2)  To  solve ;  to  answer.  {A.'N.) 

Caym,  come  flbrthe  and  answere  ae, 
Aeegle  my  qwestyon  anon-ryght. 

CbMnfryJU^nKsHo,  p.  38. 

ASSOINE.    Excuse;  delay.   {A.'N.)    SeeRiu 
son's  Ancient  Songs,  p.  21 ;  Kyng  Alisannder, 
1021.    Also  a  Terb,  as  in  our  first  example. 
The  scholde  no  weder  me  ataoine. 

fler.  ojMf  BlanA.  C; 
Therfore  hit  hljte  Babiloyne, 
That  abend  thing  Is  withouten  a«M|rfw>. 

Otrmir  Mvmdi,  MS.  CM.  Ttin.  Cantab,  f.  15 

ASSOMON.  To  summon.    See  Mortc  d'Arthur 
i.  228,  275,  278 ;  ii.  406 ;  Brit.  BibL  i.  67. 
That  is  wd  said,  quod  Phllobone,  indede, 
But  were  ye  not  aaeomoned  to  appere 
By  M ercuritts,  for  that  la  al  my  dredc  * 

Court  of  Law,  IX 

ASSORTE.    An  assembly.   {A.-N.)    ''Byooe 
asiorte,*'  in  one  company. 

I  wole  you  tech  a  newe  play ; 
Sitte  down  here  by  one  osfortr. 
And  better  myrthe  never  ye  saye. 

MS.  Douce  173,  p.  49. 

ASSOTE.    To  dote  on.  (A.-N.)  This  word  is  a 
favourite  with  Gower.     See  Morte  d'Arthur, 
i.  90,  iL  65, 161 ;  Cotgraye,  in  y.  Bon;  Florio 
in  y.  Inqiozzdre;  Chaucer,  ed.  Urry,  p.  428. 
This  wyfe,  whiche  in  her  luates  grroe. 
Was  fayre  and  fressfae  and  tender  of  age. 
She  may  not  let  the  courage 
Of  hym,  that  wol  on  her  aoaote. 

Gower,  ed.  15S.  f.  t? 
So  besilkhe  upon  the  note 
They  herken,  and  in  suche  wbe  oMoee, 
That  they  here  ryjt  eource  and  wey 
Forjete,  and  to  here  ere  obeye. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  41 

ASSOWE.    In  a  swoon. 

Hurre  modur  adoun  ostou'*  dudde  fall, 
For  sorwe  he  myjt  wepe  no  more. 

Chron.  VUodan.  pw  SS. 

ASS-PLUM.  Florio  has  "  Aamhuf,  a  kinde  of 
Mse-plum  or  horse-plum." 

ASS.RIDDLIN.  In  Yorkshire,  on  the  ere  of 
St.  Mark,  the  ashes  are  riddled  or  sifted  on  tbe 
hearth.  It  is  said  that  if  any  of  the  famil  j  die 
within  the  year,  the  shoe  of  the  fated  penoo 
will  be  impressed  on  the  ashes. 

ASSUBJUGATE.    To  subjugate. 

Nor  by  my  will  aaeuhjugate  his  merft. 

TroOm  and  CneMa,  il.  3. 

ASSUE.  A  term  applied  to  a  cow  when  drained 
of  her  milk  at  the  season  of  calring.  Somentt. 
Generally  pronounced  azmD,  as  in  the  Dorset 
dialect. 
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ASSUBDLT.    ConiecatiTely? 

As  Ute  men  dw  day  and  nyght  that  m  m»nMdlp  In 
vele  and  wa.  Jf^.  ColL  Eton.  10,  f.  S. 

ASSUMP.    Raised. 

The  laled  biihoppe,  now  beyng  Cardinal,  wai 
aooylcd  of  hb  blshopricke  of  Wynchester,  where- 
upon he  sued  unto  our  holy  father  to  have  a  bullo 
declaratory,  notwithitandlng  he  wai  tutump  to  the 
state  of  cardinal!*  that  the  sea  was  not  Toyde. 

Ho/;,  Henry  F/.f.  61. 
ASSURANCE.    Affiance ;  betrothing  for  mar- 
riage.  •  See  Pembroke's  Arcadia,  p.  17,  quoted 
by  Nares. 
ASSURDED.    Broke  forth,    from  Sourd. 
Then  he  amitpded  Into  this  exclanucyon 
Unto  Diana*  the  goddes  himorull. 

Skeiton**  Works,  1. 374. 

ASSURE.  (1)  To  confide.    (^.-iNT.) 

Therefore,  as  f rendnilliche  in  me  asauro. 
And  tell  me  platte  what  Is  thine  encheson. 

TroUus  and  Crueide,  1. 681. 

(2)  To  affiance ;  to  betroth. 

There  lovely  Amoret,  that  was  aunu'd 
To  lusty  Perlgot,  bleeds  out  her  life. 
Forc'd  by  some  iron  hand  and  fatal  knife. 

JkBttmonf  and  FUiteher,  ii.  107. 

(3)  Assniance. 

Redy  efte  to  profre  a  newe  ocmiv 

For  to  ben  trewe,  and  mercy  me  to  prey. 

Chaueett  od,  Vrry,  p.  432. 

ASSUREDLYEST.     Safest. 

A  great  number  of  commons,  all  chosen  men,  with 

•pcrca  on  foote.  whiche  were  the  most  atmredt^ttt 

hamesed  that  hath  bene  sene. 

Half,  Henyy  F7iJ.  f .  42. 
AS-SWTTHE.    Qoickly.     This  word  generally 

oaght  to  be  divided ;  yet  Robert  de  Brunne. 

in  MS.  Harl  1701,  seems  occasionauy  to  use 

it  as  one  iroid. 
ASSYGGE.    A  hunting  term. 

Ye  shttU  say.  iOeotque,  Uleoaque»  alwey  whan  they 
fynde  wele  of  hym.  and  then  ye  shul  keste  out 
uMMpggo  al  abowte  the  f eld  for  to  se  where  he  be  go 
out  of  the  pasture,  or  cUls  to  his  foorme. 

Raliq,  Atktiq,  I.  U3. 

ASSYNED.    Joined. 

Now,  by  my  tronth,  to  speke  my  mynde, 
Syns  they  be  u>  loth  to  beosiyiMd. 

Pla^  caUtd  the  Foure  PP. 

ASSYKG.    To  assign. 

Go  thy  way  and  make  thi  cune. 

As  I  shall  a$aifng  the  by  myn  advysK. 

Digbv  MytttrUt,  p.  41. 

AST.  Aaked.  North.  Cf.  Towneley  Myst.  p.  200. 
The  icet  fcho  aato  for  hir  sonncs  myght  hlr  thynk 
wde  lett.  MS.  Lfneete  A.  L 17*  f .  231. 

The  blssebop  art  In  quat  stld 
He  shuld  this  kirke  gere  make. 

US.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  79. 

ASTA.    Hast  thou.    This  form  of  the  word  is 
given  in  the  Clavis  to  the  Yorkshire  Dialogue, 
p.  90.     Attow  is  common  in  interrogatiye 
danses  in  old  English. 
ASTABILISHE.    To  establish. 

I  shall  at  all  tymes  and  In  all  places,  whantooever 
I  shalbe  called  uppon,  be  redye  snd  glad  to  con- 
feme,  ratefle,  and  oitabUiMho  this  my  deyd,  purpos, 
aynd.  and  intent,  as  shalbe  devised  by  the  lemed 
»U  of  the  kynges  said  htghnes, 

WHjMb  MonoMtie  Litter§,  p.  154. 


ASTABLE.    To  confirm. 

Lutheries,  the  Pope  of  Rome* 
He  oiUMod  swithe  sone 
Oodes  werkes  for  to  worche. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  v.  48,  C  f9 
ASTANT.    Standing. 

The  might  him  se  aatant  the  by.  Aemfrnm,  p.  4911 

ASTAROTH.  This  name,  as  given  to  one  of  tha 
devils,  occnis  in  a  curious  list  of  actors  in 
Jnbinal's  Myst.  In^  iL  9.  See  Towneley 
Mysteries,  p.  246;  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  393. 

ASTAT.    State ;  estate ;  dignity. 
Whan  he  is  set  in  his  astat, 
Thre  thevys  bebroutof  synful  gyse. 

Oootntnf  Mpttariet,  p.  12l> 

ASTAUNCHE.    To  satisfy. 

And  castethe  one  to  chcse  to  hlr  dellte. 
That  may  better  osrewfidke  hlr  appetite. 

Lt/dgoi^o  Minor  Poemt,  p.  30. 

ASTE.    As  if;  although.    It  is  the  translation 
of  aeti  in  an  early  gloss,  in  Rdiq.  Antiq.  i.  8. 
Undir  ilc  post  thay  layden, 
A9to  the  clereus  hemselven  sayden. 
Four  yven  leves  togydir  knyt. 
For  to  proven  of  his  wit.  MS.  Oaniab.  Dd.  L  17. 

ASTEDE.    Stood.     (J.-S.)    So  explained  by 
Heame,  in  Gloss,  to  Rob.  Glouc  p.  305,  where 
we  should  probably  read  an  a  ttede,  i.  e.  in  a 
place. 
ASTEEPING.    Steeping ;  soaking. 
There  we  lay'd  attoeping. 
Our  eyes  In  endless  weeping.  Fletehtr. 

ASTEER.  Active;  bustling;  storing  abroad. 
NwtJu    See  the  Craven  Dialect.  iL  359. 

ASTELLABRE.    An  astrolabe. 

With  him  his  aatoOabra  he  som. 
Whidie  was  of  tjn  golde  predons. 

Qowor,  MS,  Sot.  JbMq,  134,  f.  18a 

ASTELY.    Hastily. 

Or  els,  Jeiu,  y  aske  the  reyd 

jUt^y  that  y  wer  deyd.  Str  jtmadas,  3Mk 

ASTEMYNGE.    Esteeming. 

But  the  duke,  litic  motomifng* such  a  defect,  quick- 
lye  after  persuaded  the  synge  to  take  lyr  Rycharde 
agayne  to  his  Csvour.  ArtMhtogia,  xxii.  ttS. 

ASTENTE.  Stopped.  {A.'S.)  See  Wright's 
Pol.  Songs,  p.  342 ;  WilL  and  the  Werwolf, 
p.  56. 

And  or  thay  come  to  MantriUe 

Nevere  thay  ne  oaf snle.  MS.  AthmoU  S3,  f.  1& 

And  thou  that  madest  hit  w  touj, 

Al  thi  bostiasonta-slfaif. 

Append,  to  W.  Jfapet,  p.  341. 

ASTER.  Easter.  North.  Mr.  Hartshome  gives 
this  form  of  the  word  as  current  in  Shropshire. 
Cf.  Audela/s  Poems,  p.  41. 

And  thus  this  aattr  lomb  apcnd. 

Ckrofn,  VUodan.  p.  811 
ASTERDE.    To  escape.    {A.^S.) 

Tho  wiste  he  wel  the  kyngis  herte. 
That  he  the  deth  ne  schulde  atUrdo. 

Cower,  MS.  Soe,  Antiq.  134,  f.  59. 

ASTERED.    Disturbed.    (A.-S.)    In  the  fol- 
lowing   passage,    the    Lincoln    MS.   reads 
ithred.    Ventegan  has  a$tired. 
For  all  here  midiel  pryde, 
The  itoat  man  was  adored. 

Skr  lUgmante,  CamL.  MM 
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ASTERISM.    A  constdlatioiL    Mie^e. 
ASTERLAGOUR.    An  astrolabe 

His  almagiite,  aod  bokis  gretc  and  tnule. 

His  OMttrlagoitr,  longing  for  his  ut. 

His  augrim-stonls  lying  felre  vput. 

Chauetr,  «d.  Vrrp,  p.  25. 

A8TERT.  (1)  To  escape.  (A.-S.)  See  Hawkins' 
Enri.  Dram.  i.  9 ;  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems, 
p.  183 ;  Gowcr,  ed.  1532,  f.  70 ;  Chaucer, 
Cant.  T.  1597, 6550 ;  Pien  Ploughman,  p.  225 ; 
Digby  Mysteries,  p.  8. 

Of  wiche  the  coune  myjte  not  Me«r<« 
Philolotes,  that  was  the  more  experte. 

MS.  Digby  930. 

Ther  schalle  no  worldif  good  atterte 
His  hondc,  and  5it  he  5eTeth  almeM«. 

Cower,  MS,  Soe.  Jntiq,  134,  f.  42. 

The  to  lore  make  me  so  expert. 
That  belle  peyncs  I  mot  tutert, 

MS,  Hart,  2406.  f.  8ft. 

(2)  Hence,  to  release.   {A,-S,) 

And  smale  tithetes  weren  foule  y>sh«nt. 
If  any  penone  wold  upon  hem  plaine, 
Ther  might  attert  hem  no  pecunial  peine. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  6896. 

IZ)  To  alarm ;  to  take  unawares. 

No  dangerlhere  th«  shepherd  can  tt*<«r*. 

Spetuer'e  Bel,  Nov.  187. 

ASTEYNTE.    Attainted. 

What  dostow  here,  unwrast  gome  i 
For  thyn  harm  thou  art  hider  y-oome ' 
He !  fyle  ast^nt*  horcsone  > 
To  mis  lo  was  ay  thy  wone.  Ktmg  Atieaunder,  880. 
ASTIEGNUNG.    Ascension.     Verstegan, 
A.STI6E.     To  ascend;    to    mount    upwards. 

Verttegan. 
ASTINT.    Stunned.    {A,'S.) 

With  to  noble  swerdes  dent» 
That  hem  aetini  verrament. 

jirtkour  and  Merlin,  p.  309. 

ASTIPULATE.    To  bargain;  to  stipulate.  HaU, 
ASTIRE.  (1)  The  hearth.    See  Attre, 

Bad  her  Uke  the  pot  that  sod  oTer  the  fire. 

And  set  it  abooTe  upon  the  astire. 

VtUr»on*0  Pop.  Poet.  11. 78. 

(2)  To  stir;  to  move.     Ventegan. 
ASTIRTE.    Started ;  leapt. 

JHMe  til  him  with  his  rlppe. 
And  bigan  the  fish  to  klppe.  HavOok,  893. 

ASTITE.    Anon ;  quickly.    This  word  is  found 
in  the  North  Country  Vocabularies  of  Ray  and 
Thoresby.    Cf.  Torrent  of  Portugal,  p.  28. 
Ful  rlchellche  he  gan  him  Khrede, 
And  lepe  aetite  opon  a  itede ; 
For  nothing  he  nold  abide. 

Ami«andAmUmtn,lfm. 

ASTIUNE.  A  precious  Stone. 

Ther  ts  saphlr,  and  unlune. 
Carbuncle  and  aetiune, 
Smaragdet  lugre,  and  prassiune. 

Coeaitgne,  ap.  Warton,  i.  9. 

ASTOD.    Stood.    Sec  Chron.  of  England,  62 ; 

RcUq.  Antiq.  i.  101. 

Sum  he  smot  opon  the  hode, 
,  At  llie  girdel  the  swerd  aetoAe, 

Ov  of  WarwUee,  p.  47* 

/l-STOGG*D.    Having  one's  feet  stuck  fast  into 

clay  or  dirt    Dortet. 
ASTOND.     To  withstand.    Sec  Wright's  PoU- 


tical  Songs,  p.  338 ;  Gy  of  Warwike,  p?.  1,  ill 

Rob.  Gloac.  p.  20 
Thou  ssalt  have  til  wll  of  al  Egiptelonde. 
Ssai  ncrcre  no  man  thine  heste  Mfomie. 

MS.  BodL  «SS,  (.  4 

So  korven  and  hewen  with  mani  hood, 
Tliat  noo  armour  might  hem  astand. 

Arthour  and  MerUnt  p.  aS 

ASTONE.    Confounded. 

He  dradde  him  of  his  owcn  sone. 
That  maketh  him  wel  the  more  a^ane. 

Cower,  MS.  Soe.  Jntlq,  134,  f.  187* 

ASTONED.  (1)  Confounded;  astonished.  J»- 
totded  is  very  common  in  early  writers,  and 
is  also  found  in  the  Scriptures,  Dan.  v  9,  &c 
Florio  in  v.  Aggricddre,  has  the  verb  to  nt(m^, 
to  confound.  See  TroUus  and  Creseide,  l 
274.     Urry  has  also  (utoined. 

This  soden  cas  this  man  atoned  so. 
That  red  he  wex,  abaist,  and  al  quaking 
He  stood,  unnethes  said  he  worde*  mo. 

Chaucer,  CohU  T.  81S! 

(2)  Stunned.    (^.-5.) 

Vor  her  hors  were  ai  awtoned,  and  noldc  after  wj\\r 
Sywe  uother  spore  ne  brydel.  ac  stode  ther  al  »t)lip. 

Ko6.  GhfOf.  p.3K. 

ASTONISH.    To  stun  with  a  blow. 

Enough,  captain :  you  have  astonished  him. 

Henrg  V.  \.  \. 

ASTONNE.    To  confound. 

It  doth  in  halfe  an  howre  oHnnne  the  taker  to. 

And  mastreth  all  hU  sences,  that  he  feeleth  w«1^ 

nor  woe.  Romeue  and  JuUett  p.  U 

Suerly  these  be  examples  of  more  vehenMnrie 

than  mans  tong  can  expresse,  to  fear  and  astmng  tocfe 

evyl  personesas  wyl  not  leve  one  houre  vacaat  from 

doyng  and  exercycing  crueltie,  rolschiefe,  oroui- 

raglous  ly vyng.  Hall,  Richard  III.  f.  J4. 

A-STOODED.     Sunk  fast  into  the  ground,  as  a 

waggon.    Vortet. 
ASTOPARD.     Some  kind  of  animal  ? 
Of  Ethiope  he  was  y-bore. 

Of  the  kind  of  aatopards  i 
He  had  tuskes  like  a  boar. 
An  head  Uke  a  libbard. 

KOis^a  Jfer.  Rom.  b.  £4. 

ASTORE.  To  provide  with  stores ;  to  keep  up ; 
to  replenish  ;  to  restore.  See  Prompt.  Pan. 
pp.  16, 262. ;  Rob.  Glouc  pp.  1«.  107, 212, 2^^ 
268.  It  is  used  somewhat  diJSerently  in  Kyng 
Alisaunder,  2025,  and  the  Sevyn  Sages,  956, 
explained  by  Weber, "  together,  in  a  heap,  na- 
merous,  plentiful ;"  but  I  am  informed  by  DrJ 
Merriman  that  he  has  heard  it  used  in  WDt- 
shire  as  a  kind  of  expletive,  thus,  "  She's  gor.« 
into  the  street  «/or«."  This  of  course  diffed 
from  the  Irish  word. 

At  dt^,  borwe,  and  castel. 

Thai  were  aerot^d  swithe  weL 

Arthaar  and  Merlin,  p.  % 

But  aa  the  ampte,  to  esdhewe  ydelnesse. 
In  somer  is  so  ful  of  bcsinesse. 
Or  wynter  come  to  safe  here  from  coolde. 
She  to-foren  aatored  hath  here  holde. 

MS.  IXg'j^  33B 
That  on  he  gsf  to  aatore  the  lijt 
Off  scint  PetuT  the  apostllie  brljt. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff .  f  tt.  t.  %' 
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ASTOUND.    To  wtoniih  greatly.     Var,  dioL 

nil  at  the  tut  he  beard  a  dreadfull  sownd. 

Which  through  the  wood  loud  bellowing  did  rebowod. 

That  all  the  earth  for  terror  aeemd  to«hake» 

And  tree*  liM  tremble.     Th'elfe,  therewith  asloumd, 

I'pttaried  lightly  tnm  hla  looier  make. 

Th9  FaerU  Qtutne,  I.  tU.  7* 
ASTOYNTN.  To  shake ;  to  bruise.  Pronqtt  Part, 

ASTRADDLE.    To  straddle.    Skinner. 
ASTRAGALS.    A  kind  of  game,  somewhat  like 

cocksUL  See  a  curious  account  of  it  in  MS. 

Ashmole  788,  f.  162.    Blount  has  attroffalhe, 

"  to  pUy  at  dice,  huckle-bones,  or  tables."  See 

his  Glolbographia,  p.  59. 

ASTRATi.    Stinry. 

Thb  latter  tort  of  infidela  have  often  admitted 
those  matters  of  fact,  which  we  Chrlatiaai  eall  mi- 
raclca,  and  yet  have  endcaTOured  to  solve  them  by 
■ifni^operatkHU,  and  other  ways  not  here  to  be  spa- 
eifi«d.  BoifU*9  Works,  t.  161. 

ASTRAMYEN.     An  astronomer.     Attromyen 
U  the  form  of  the  word  in  Kyng  Alisaunder, 
136;  and  Chaucer,  in  his  tract  on  the  astro- 
]^  hu  attroloffieHt  for  an  astrologer. 
Hyt  was  a  gode  a$tramiftn 
That  on  the  mone  kowthe  seen. 

MS,  BarL  83S0,  f.  91. 

ASTRANGLED.    Strangled.  See  Will,  and  the 

Werwolf,  p.  6. 
For  neigh  h  j  weren  bothe  for  thurtt 
Atmngltd,  and  ek  for-prest. 

K^ng  MUaunder,  5099. 
To  nljht  thoQ  pchalt  l>wis 
In  ttrongae  dethe  attrangledt 
And  wiende  to  the  pine  of  helle 

MS.  Lamd.  108,  f.  106. 
ASTRAUGHT.    Distracted ;  terrified. 

At  her  syght  be  was  so  astrayghtt  that  of  his  own 
mynde  unrequested,  he  made  peace  with  the  Masai- 
liens.  OoU^ng'*  JtutlM,  f.  179. 
ASTRAUNGED.    Estranged.    UdaL     This  and 

the  last  word  are  taken  from  Richardson. 
ASTRAY.    A  stray  animal.    Prompt.  Parv. 

ASTRATLY.  Astray.  It  is  translated  by /loi^ 
hmde  in  Prompt.  Panr.  p.  16. 

ASTRE.  (1)  A  star.  (/V.)  Steerens  says  this 
word  is  only  to  be  met  with  in  Southern's 
Diana,  1580.  See  Shakespeare,  Tii.  184.  Mr. 
Boswell  quotes  another  instance  in  Montgo- 
mery's Poems,  ed.  1821,  p.  164.  See  also  Ja- 
loieson  in  ▼.  Florio  translates  Stella,  "  a 
starre,  or  any  of  the  celestiall  bodies  that  give 
fight  nnto  the  world ;  also  an  a«/«r,  a  planet." 

(2)  A  hearth.  '*  The  tutre  or  harth  of  a  chim- 
ney," MS.  HarL  1129,f.  7.  Lambarde,  in  his 
Perambulation  of  Kent,  ed.  1596,  p.  562,  says 
that  tius  word  was  inhis  time  nearly  obsolete  in 
Kent,  but  that  it  was  retained  in  '*  Shropshyre 
and  other  parts."    See  Aftirt. 

ASTRELABRE.  An  astroiaoe.  (.^-.V.)  See 
Chancer,  Cant.  T.  3209. 1  have  already  quoted 
the  passage  from  Urry,  in  v.  Aiterlagour, 

ASTRENGTHY.    To  strengthen. 

Aad  bygaa  to  mHmiglhjf  ya  court,  and  to  ecbe  ys 

naynye.  JM.  Cloue.  p.  18U. 

A8TRETCHYN.    To  reach.   It  is  translatcfl  by 

iMHgo  in  the  Prompt.  Parv.  pp.  14, 16, 99. 


HIi  hyje  vertu  tutrtcekttk 
With  bokis  of  hia  omat  endltyCf.'K. 
Oee/eve,  MS.  Soe,  Antt^  \M,  t  IflL 

ASTREYNYD.    Constrained. 

He  is  aHrejmifd  to  the  thinge  that  oontcnys  ttni. 

to  that  thing  that  Is  coutenyd ;  and  he  is  also  c*. 

tretfnifd  to  the  thinge  that  halowls,  and  to  that  thinge 

that  is  halowid.  MS,  Egtrton  MS,  C  17;; 

ASTREYT.   Straight. 

Forsotbe  he  clansyt  the  lyTere  aryt» 
And  alle  the  membrys  benethe  astre^, 

djBliq,  jintlq.  Uim, 

ASTRICTED.   Restricted. 

As  fler  being  enclosed  In  a  st^lte  place  wll  by  fbroe 

utter  his  flamme,  and  as  the  course  of  water  MrrieMT 

and  letted  will  flowe  and  brust  out  in  continuance  of 

time.  Htai,  Henry  VI.  L  M. 

ASTRID.   Inclined.    Suffolk, 

.ASTRID6E.   An  ostrich. 

He  make  thee  eate  yron  likeao  mttrUfgv,  and  iwaU 
low  my  sword  like  a  great  plnne. 

The  Fbmt  Part  nf  the  CmtentUm,  I£fM. 
ASTRIDLANDS.    Astride.   North.    See  Ray's 

English  Words,  in  v.  Unutrid, 
ASTRINGE.    To  bind ;  to  compeL  (Lot.) 

Albeit  your  Hlghnes.  having  an  honorable  plac«» 

be  named  as  one  of  the  principal  contrahentes,  yet 

neverthelesse  your  grace  is  not  astringed  or  bounden 

to  any  charge  or  other  thing.       State  Papers,  i.  119. 

ASTRINGER.    "  Enter  a  gentle  tutrinffer"  is  a 

stage  direction  in  All's  Well  that  ends  WeU, 

V.  1.    Steevens  says  **  a  gentle  astringer"  is  a 

"  gentleman  falconer,"  and  gives  a  reference  to 

Corwell  that  requires  verification. 

ASTRIPOTENT.    The  ruler  of  the  stars.  (Za^.) 

The  high  aetripetent  auctor  of  alle. 

MS.  UarL  8851,  f.  7i 

ASTROD.    StradUng.    Somer$et. 
ASTROIE.    To  destroy. 

And  aspie  hem  bl  trople. 

And  so  fond  hem  to  aetrole, 

Arthomr  and  Merlin,  p.  880. 

ASTROIT.  A  kind  of  precious  (?)  stone.  Mintkeu. 
Sometimes  called  the  star-stone.  Brome,  in 
his  Travels  over  England,  p.  12,  mentions  find, 
ing  many  of  them  at  Lassington,  co.  Gloucester, 
and  gives  a  particular  account  of  their  nature. 

ASTROLOGY.  A  herb  mentioned  by  Palsgrave, 
f.  18,  and  by  Gower,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134, 
f.  201.  It  is  perhaps  the  same  with  the  arUto- 
hgii,  two  species  of  which  are  mentioned  in  an 
old  poem  in  Ardueologia,  xxx.  386. 

ASTRONOMER.  An  astrologer.  This  sense  of 
the  term  is  usual  with  our  early  writers.  See 
Minot's  Poems,  p.  85. 

A  leam'd  astronomer,  great  magician. 
Who  lives  hard-by  retlr'd. 

Beaiffiionf  and  FUteher,  1.  150. 

ASTRONOMIEN.    Astrologer. 
Whiche  was  an  astronomlen. 
And  eck  a  gret  magicien. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  1S4.  f.  148. 

ASTROPHELL.  A  bitter  herb ;  probably  star- 
wort,  according  to  Nares. 
My  little  flock,  whom  e»nt  I  loT'd  so  well. 

And  wont  to  feed  wlih  finest  grasse  that  grMr«' 
Feede  ye  henceforth  on  bitter  ustrofell. 
And  stinking  smallage  and  unaavrrle  rue. 

Spene.  Aip*tu9l4 
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ASTROUT.  Thii  word  is  ttilliitedin  Somerset- 
■hire,  explained  by  Mr.  Noiris,  MS.  Glossary, 
''  in  a  stiff,  projecting  posture,  as  when  the 
fingers  are  kept  out  stiff."  Sir  Thomas  More, 
Workes,  p.  98,  applies  it  to  a  stomach  swelled 
by  gluttony,  "  What  good  can  the  great  glo- 
ton  do  with  his  bely  standing  oitrote  like  a 
taber."  In  Prompt.  Par?,  p.  16,  "  a-strut" 
is  translated  by  twgide:  and  Palmer  says  it  is 
used  in  the  north-east  of  Devon  in  the  sense  of 
astride.  The  word  occurs  in  the  first  sense  in 
a  curious  poem  in  the  Auchinleck  MS.  printed 
in  Wright's  Political  Songs,  p.  336 ;  and  the 
following  example  is  taken  firom  another  copy 
in  the  Bodleian  Library,  unknown  to  Mr. 
Wright,  which  is  valuable  as  completing  his 
imperfect  one.  Cowper  has  aairut,  as  quoted 
bj  Kichardson. 

Now  OodU  loule  U  al  day  suore. 

The  knyf  schal  ttonde  a-«trouti 
And  thow  hii  bote*  be  to-tore* 
5it  he  wil  nuk  it  itout. 

MS.  Bodl.  48,  f.  3S7. 
The  marynere  that  wolde  have  layne  hur  by, 
Hyt  yen  ttode  owte  «utrot9  for-thy, 
Hyi  lymmas  were  roton  hym  froo. 

La  Bone  Florence  of  Rome,  9U9, 
He  gafe  hym  »wflke  a  clowte» 
That  bothe  hie  cgfaoe  atode  orte  ttrowte. 

Sir  laumhrast  ZAneotn  MS. 

ASTRUCTIYE.    This  word  is  used  by  Bishop 
HaU,  and  opposed  by  him  to  dettruetive.  See 
Richardson,  in  ▼. 
ASTRYYYD.    Distracted. 

Beryn  and  hit  company  stood  all  offryvifd. 

Hielor^i^Ber^n,  94901 

ASTUNED.  Stunned.  See  Drayton's  Polyolbion, 
ed.  1753,  p.  1011 ;  and  Attonne. 
He  fruit  doun  at  o  dent. 
That  hota  and  man  aetmmed  lay. 

Jrthow  and  Merlin,  p.  933. 

ASTUNTE.    Stood;  remained. 

The  barona  aatunie  wlthoute  toun  bUlde. 

And  vaire  seode  into  the  toun  to  the  king  hor 

•onde. 
That  he  nolde,  Tor  Oodct  love,  him  bet  under- 

stonde. 
And  graunte  hom  the  gode  lawes,  and  habbe  plt^ 
of  ia  lond.  iio6.  Oloue.  p.  A46. 

The  other  tutun^  and  unnethe  abod. 
He  ne  mijhte  no  othur  for  ichame. 

Ma.  Laud.  106,  f.  173. 
ASTUTE.    Crafty.    AftntAeu. 
ASTWARD.    Eastward. 

And  in  a  schip  we  duden  ut  sone,  I 

And  astward  evere  kenden. 
In  the  se  of  occean. 
At  ore  Loverd  ii  grace  ui  lende. 

M».Laud.im,{.lOi. 

ASTT.    Rather;  as  soon  as.    North.    This  is 

perhaps  connected  with  aste,  q.  t. 
ASTYE.    To  ascend. 

Alfred  and  Seynt  Bdwarde,  laatehU  gonnecu^re 
Thoru  tlie  due  of  Nonnandye,  that  her  unde  was. 

Jto6.  Cloue,  p.  317* 
ASTTFLED.    Lamed  in  the  leg. 

Somtyme  an  hound  is  yvele  osfK^arf,  to  that  he 
•hal  eomtyme  abyde  half  a  jeer  or  more»  or  he  be 
wel  ferme.  MS.  Bodl.  S4C. 


ASTTL.    A  thin  board  or  lath.    See  Prompt 
Parv.  p.  16,  explained  from  the  Ang^Norman 
**  a  piece  of  a  wooden  log  deft  for  bumiog." 
Phillips  has  axiele  in  the  same  sense,  so  thai 
the  word  may  come  originally  from  the  Lat. 
axicubu, 
ASUNDERLY.    Separately.    ItU  tnuulatedbjr 
di^unetimt  *eparatim,  and  dtpitinit  in  the 
Prompt.  Parr.  p.  16. 
ASUNDRI.    Apart.     See  Gesta  Romsnomm, 
pp.  14,  67, 164 ;  Prompt.  Panr.  p.  16. 
In  this  world,  bi  Seyn  Jon, 
So  wise  a  man  b  thernon, 
Anmdri  schuld  hem  knawe. 

Amie  and  AmUem»2m. 
ASWARE.    On  one  side. 

Hym  had  bin  beter  to  have  goon  moce  atwertt 
For  the  egg  of  the  pann  met  with  his  shynne. 
And  karir  atoo  a  Teyn,  and  the  nest  syn. 

Gkancer,  ed,  Vrrf,  p.  199. 

ASWASH.    Cotgrave  has,  "  Chanuare,  a  loose 
and  light  gowne,  that  may  be  wome  atwatk 
or  skarfewise." 
ASWELT.    To  become  extinguished.    {A.-S.) 
Ac  sot  and  snow  cometh  out  of  holes. 
And  brennyng  fuyr,  and  giowyng  coles , 
That  theo  snow  for  the  fuyr  no  malt. 
No  the  fuyr  for  theo  snow  aewelt. 

K^ng  jtlimmnder,  6SSB. 

ASWEVED.   Stupified,asinadxeam.  (i^.-^) 

For  so  astonied  and  eeweeod 
Was  every  virtue  in  me  heved. 
What  with  his  sours,  and  with  my  dred, 
Tliat  al  my  felioge  gan  to  ded. 

The  Uouoe^fFame,  iL4I. 

AS-WHO-SAIETH.  A  not  unguent  ex- 
pression in  our  early  poetry,  equiyalent  tol- 
as one  may  say,  as  the  saying  is.  See  Djoe  s 
notes  to  Skelton,  p.  86. 

ASWIN.    ObUquely.    North. 

ASWOGH.    In  a  swoon.     {J.-S.) 
Anoogh  he  fell  adoun 

An  hys  hynder  arsoun.   I^rteeMs  DUeoom,  1171* 

ASWOUNE.   In  a  swoon.  See  Chancer,  Cant  T. 

3826,  10788 ;  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  17 ;  Legend 

of  Pope  Gregory,  p.  48;  Rom.  of  the  Rose,1804. 

He  ferd  as  he  wer  mat ; 

Adoun  he  fel  oewoune  with  that. 

Gy  of  Warwike,  ^  H- 

ASWOWE.    In  a  swoon.    See  Jtwogh  ;  Unn- 
M,  755  ;  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  6,  f.  51. 
The  king  binethen,  the  stede  aboue. 
For  sothe  sir  Arthour  wuiutpowe. 

jirthourmd  Merlin,  ^^ 
And  whanne  the  mydwyf  hurdc  that, 
Zhe  felle  a-etoowe  thar  she  sat.  Jf&  Detue  236,  f.  £>• 
A-SYDEN.HANDE.    On  one  side.  | 

But  he  toke  nat  his  ground  so  even  in  the  ftoQt    i 
afore  them  as  he  wold  have  don  yf  he  miglit  bettar 
have  sene  them,   butt  somewhate  m-ttfdn-hoMdf, 
where  he  disposed  all  his  people  in  good  unjt  «ll 
that  nyght.  ArHmd  4^  King  Bdwerd  jr.  p.  U> 

ASYGHE.    To  essay. 

Now  let  seo  gef  ony  it  so  hardy 

That  durste  hit  him  aofghe,  JCinv^llMiPf'r,  Vlfi. 

ASYNED.    Assigned ;  appointed. 

And  jemen  of  the  crowne  also. 

That  were  ajfiied  wyth  hym  to  go. 

Jrdkmcligie,oi.:i' 
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iT.(l)Tbftt.  NortK  ^et  Sevyn  Sage8»3824; 
Perceral  of  Galles,  150,  524 ;  Towneley  Mys- 
teries, pp.  2,  87 ;  Robson's  Met.  Rom.  p.  7 ; 
Ywaine  and  Gawin,  486. 

It «  AiUy  my  consaile  that  thou  recounselle  agayne 
unto  tb«  my  lady  my  moder  Olympiat,  and  ai  thou 
grefe  the  nathynfe  at  the  dede  of  Letiat ,  ne  take 
Ml  berynei  to  the  therfore.  MS.LiMeoin  A.  1. 17«  f  •  8^ 

(2)  To.  Constantly  used  as  a  prefix  to  the  verb 
by  early  English  writers.  See  Ywaine  and 
Giwin,  812,  2344. 

Ga  hethcnc  away  fra  me,  quod  he,  for  thou  canne 
lay  noghte  to  mee,  ne  I  hafe  noghte  at  do  with  the. 

MS.  Uneoln  A,  1.17,  t»  I 
That  at  «tf  say,  with  golde  and  enieiice. 
And  nyve  that  they  offbrde  in  thi  preecnoe. 

MS.  Uneotn  A.  i.  17.  f.  190. 

(3)  To.  *'  This  roal  nil  be  daingerus  jist  now,  if 
a  danna  doa  sommat  ai  it"     Var.  dioL 

(4)  Eat. 

Nohadde  thai  no  winea  wat, 

No  ale  that  wat  old. 
No  no  gode  mete  thai  at. 

Thai  hadden  al  that  thai  wold. 

Sir  mgirem,  p.  869. 

(h)  Who ;  which.    North, 

(6)  Of.  Norik. 

Seryppe  and  burdon  can  he  take« 
And  toke  lere  at  hyi  wyfe. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft  U.  38,  f.  198. 
He  tuke  his  leve  at  the  daye 
M  Mlldor  the  falre  roaye. 

Sir  Degrevantt,  Lincoln  MS. 

That  same    houre    herly    at    momc,     Marie 

Maodelcyno  and  hir  two  slaters  asked  leve  at  oure 

Lady,  and  went  with  theire  oynementet  to  the 

wp«i]cre.  MS.  Lincoln  A.  L 17,  f.  IM. 

(7)  To  attack ;  to  accost  A  common  elliptical 
form  of  the  expression  to  be  at,  or  to  get  at. 
Also,  to  contend  with  or  take  in  a  game  or 
otherwise. 

(8)  For. 

M  thb  cause  the  knyjt  comlyche  hade 
In  the  more  half  of  his  schelde  hir  ymage  depaynted. 

sift  Qawa^ne,  p.  SS. 

ATACHE.    To  seize. 

And  seyde,  we  aUtdui  yow  y-wyise. 
For  yeschalle  telle  us  what  he  ys. 
jr&Oinla6.Ff.iLat,f.ia3. 

AT- AFTER.    After;  afterwards.    North.    See 
Chancer,    Cant  T.  10616,    11531;    Morte 
d' Arthur,  iL  220.    It  is  an  adverb  and  prep. 
I  trust  to  see  you  att-qfter  Eatur, 
As  conning  as  I  tliat  am  your  master. 

MS.  Bawl,  a  858. 

ATAKE.  To  overtake.  (J.-S.)  See  Amis  and 
Amiloon,  2070;  Chaucer,  Cant  T.  16024. 
Sometimes  it  stands  for  the  part.  pa.  Ataken, 
as  in  Chancer,  Cant  T.  6966,  and  our  two  last 
examples. 

He  btmed  hb  stede  and  gan  to  lie, 

And  GiJ  after  him,  hi  mi  leut<  i 

Gods  was  the  hon  that  Gwlchard  rod  on. 

And  so  fiut  his  atede  gan  gon. 

That  oy  might  him  nought  atnkc  / 

Therfore  he  gan  aorwe  make.  Oy  o/  Warwike,  p.  53. 

And  tcyde,  ha  I  now  thou  art  a-take, 

Xhat  thou  thy  werke  myjte  noujt  forsake. 

Cower,  MS.  Soe.  j4ntiq.  134,  f.  186. 

And  no|t  for  that  a  goth  so  fast. 

That  Richard  ya  a-take  ate  last.    MS  AehmoU  48. 


XT- ALL.  Theory  of  a  gamester  fun  of  cash  and 
spirit,  meaning  that  he  will  play  for  any  sums 
the  company  may  choose  to  risk  against  hinu 
See  Massinger,  iv.  78. 

AT-ALLE.  Entirely ;  altogether.  See  Lydgate's 
Minor  Poems,  p.  29 ;  Chancer,  Cant  T.  8921, 
9098. 
The  kynge  knew  the  huigeyse  ai  atte  i 
Anone  to  hym  he  lette  hym  caUe.    Ipomifiem,l9S^ 

AT-ALL-POINTS.  In  every  particuhir,  a  phrase 
applied  to  a  person  well  and  entirely  armed. 
See  instances  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
iv.  7 ;  Morte  d'Arthur,  i.  344,  iL  19.  Jt-aiU 
riffhtsia  a  similar  expression,  of  which  see  in- 
stances in  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  2102;  Sir 
Perceval,  1139.    See  At-ryghttez. 

ATAME.     To  tame.    {A.-S^     See  Skelton's 
Works,  i.  135,  211 ;  Deposition  of  Richard  II. 
p.  15 ;  Chester  Plays,  L  124 ;  6y  of  Warwike, 
p.  316 ;  and  Aitame, 
And  saide,  thou  cursed  Sarasyne, 
Thy  proude  pride  shall  be  atamnl. 
By  God  and  by  Selnte  Qwyntyne.  MS.  Douec  175,  p.aBL 

ATANUNE.    Afternoon.    Suffolk. 

AT-A-POINT.  This  phrase  is  explained  refoAf/e 
by  Eider.  In  the  second  example  it  appa- 
rently means  at  a  itoppage. 
Old  Siward,  with  ten  thousand  warlike  men, 
AH  ready  at  a  pclnt,  was  setting  forth.  Macbeth,  Ir,  3. 
Now  let  us  speake  of  the  Erie  of  Warwiekes 
doynges,  whiche  muste  nedes  play  a  pagiaunt  in 
thh  enterlnde,  or  eh  the  plale  were  at  a  point. 

Hall,  Edward  IV.  t.  IS. 

ATARN.    To  run  away;  to  escape.    (A.'S.) 
Manle  flowe  to  churche,  and  the  constable  unnethe 
jUamde  alive,  and  manie  were  i-brojt  to  dethe. 

Rob.  Glouc.  p.  SaS* 

ATASTE.     To  taste.    See  the  corresponding 
passage  in  MS.  Soc  Antiq.  134,  f.  6,  and  Digl^ 
Mysteries,  p.  190. 
Ye  shuUen  ataete  hothe  thowe  and  shee 
Of  thllke  water,  to  speke  in  wordes  fewe. 
By  Ood  ordeyaed  trouthes  for  to  shewe. 

l^dgate,  MS.  JehmoU  39,  f.  44^ 

ATAUNT.    So  much.    See  Digby  Mysteries, 
p.  192.  {A.-N.) 
Whan  that  Baehus,  the  myghti  lorde. 
And  Juno  eke,  both  by  one  accorde,  - 
Had  sette  a-broche  of  myghtl  wyne  a  tone. 
And  afterwardys  Into  the  brayn  ran 
Of  Colyn  BloboUe,  whan  he  had  dronke  ataunt 
Both  of  Teynt  and  of  wyne  Alycaunt, 
Till  he  was  drounke  as  any  swyne. 

Colifne  Bhwboll,  MS.  Rawl.  C.  8Si 
And  he  is  a  foole  that  yevithe  also  credence 

To  newe  rumours  end  every  foltisahe  faUe, 
A  dronken  foole  that  aparlthe  for  no  dhpenco 
To  drynk  ataunt  til  he  alepe  at  table. 

l4fdgate*t  Minor  Poenu,  p.  ISf. 

ATAYITE.    Ancestral 

But  trulle  this  boldnes,  not  myneowne  nature,  hath 
taught  mee.  but  your  nature,  generositle  prognate, 
and  come  from  your  atavite  progenitours. 

Eltie'e  LUtrary  Letter*,  p.  7S. 

ATAXY.    Disorder;  irregularity.    (Gr.) 
AT-BAR.    Bore  away. 

A  wonder  thing  he  sey  him  thar, 

A  wolf  his  other  chiM  atbar,     MS.  JMgby  86,  f.  1^ 
AT-BLEWE.    Blew  with  bellows. 
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The  tourmentoun  at-blew«  at  hyme ; 

CriBte  for-ichope  thame  bothe  lytbe  and  lyme  t 

M&  Uneoln  A.  1. 17*  f.  118. 

AT-BREST.    To  bunt  in  pieces. 

Hii  hen  aght  mrat-brttt  in  thrio, 
Ar  tttL  hia  comamenief  turn. 

MS.  GUI,  Vmpom,  a.  IH.  f.  M. 

ATCHEKED.   Choaked.    Skitmer, 
ATCHISON.    A  billon  coin,  or  rather  copper 
washed  with  silver,  struck  in  the  reign  of 
James  VI.,  of  the  value  of  eight  pennies  Scots, 
or  two  thirds  of  an  English  penny.     See 
Jamieson,  in  ▼. 
I  care  nut  an  they  war  all  drown'd  i'  th*  dike. 
They're  out  worth  au  otehiMon,  nor  twenty  sike. 

York9hirt  Diah^w,  p.  57. 

ATCHORN.    An  acorn.    For.  dU*.    We  have 

also  atehoming,  picking  up  acorns. 
ATE.    (1)  To  eat.  WuL    See  Jennings,  p.  115. 
(2)  At  the. 

And  with  a  god  tfaf.  ful  iket. 

His  wif  att  dure  ne  bet.       fi^vjfn  Sagea,  SS96. 
ATEGAR.    A  kind  of  lance.  /tmtt».    \a.'S,) 
ATEIGN.    To  accomplish. 

Ne  hope  I  noght  he  wll  him  feign, 

Tlwt  he  Be  lal  Cairn  dode  oMgn, 

M8,  Con,  Vtipau  A.  liL  f.  8. 

ATEINTE.    To  give  a  colouring  to.    {A,'N,) 
Naif  dowter,  for  Ood  above  I 
Old  men  ben  felle  and  queinte. 
And  wikkede  wrenehci  oonne  •<«fol«. 
Misdo  nowt,  doughter*  iMit  do  \A  rede  I 

ff^vyw  Sagm,  17W. 
ATEL.    Beckoned ;  counted.    {A,^) 

The  kyng  thorn  ye  conaeyi  encented  wel  her  to. 
And  god  oitage  of  nom,  tlie  truage  vor  to  do ; 
And  at9l  al  her  god,  and  let  him  ai  l»r  wende. 

Jied.Gtoiitf.  p.  171. 
ATELICH.    Foul;  corrupt.    {A,-S,) 
The  bodi  ther  hit  lay  on  bere. 
An  ore/JcA  thing  at  liit  was  on. 

Jpptnd,  to  W,  Mapet,  p.  343. 
Tho  cam  thare  out  a  luther  wyjt 
Ful  attlieh  ate  laate.  MS.  Laud.  106,  f.  107< 

A  tcharp  face  he  hadde,  and  al  for-kroked, 
Hia  herd  attUeh  and  long.  JMd.  108,  f.  IfiO. 

ATENES.     At  once.     See  Chaucer,  ed.  Uny, 
p.  32.  This  is  merely  another  form  of  At tonet, 
q.  V. 
ATENT.  An  object;  an  intention.  SeeOctovian, 
104  ;  Sir  Amadas,  372 ;  Joachim  and  Anne, 
p.  149 ;  Gov.  Myst.  p.  4 ;  Syr  Gowghter,  617. 
Uymselfe  ya  In  gode  atantt. 
For  every  man  ya  hya  f^ende. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  IL  38,  f.  79. 
A  riche  lettre  tcho  hym  aent, 
Kflyr  hlr  lordis  commandment. 
And  talde  hym  alle  hir  atant. 

Sir  Degrevanta,  Uneoln  XS. 

ATEON.    To  make  angry.  (A,'S,) 
The  kyng  wet  ataomed  atrooge 
That  Corineut  aatod  so  longe. 

Chraniela  ^fKagtmnd,  61. 
Oogmagog  was  atenad  strong 
That  on  mon  him  stode  so  long. 

Jbid.  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ▼.  48.  f.  93. 

He  was  atanad  of  his  enemy.  MS.j4ahmola  33,  tJi. 

ATER.    (I)  After.  Var.dial,    It  may,  however, 

oe  a  mere  error  of  the  scribe  in  the  following 


•xaiia*^: 
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And  aii/r  thb  hia  modir  dide  aryae. 
And  lyfte  him  up  aoftely  Into  the  stalU. 

l^dgata,  MS,  Soe,  Jntiq,  Iti,  t,  la 

(2)  Attire. 

Everich  man  of  ich  master 
Hem  rlden  ogain  with  fair  ater, 

Arthour  and  Marhn,  p.  iai« 

ATER-NOON.    Afternoon.    Sanunet, 
ATERST.    In  earnest.  PhiUip9.  Coles  explains 

it  inditd, 
ATEYNT.    Fatigued;  worn  out.    (^.-A:) 
In  the  hete  they  wer  almost  atejfnt. 
And  in  the  amoke  nygh  adreynt. 

iU€hard  Coar  da  Uim.  6131. 

ATETNTE.  (1)  Convicted;  attainted.  Sec 
Amis  and  AmUoun,  849;  History  of  Benm, 

2673. 

Yn  feyre  wurdys  and  yn  qeynte, 
Wyth  pryde  are  swych  men  atawnta, 

MS,  HarL  1701.  f.  21 

(2)  To  reach ;  to  get  possession  of. 
She  seld,  Thomas,  let  them  stand. 
Or  elUs  the  feeod  wille  the  ate^nta. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  ▼.  48.  f.  IIS 

AT-GO.    Expended;  gone. 

Wor  his  spending  wes  al  tU-ga, 
Wel  evene  he  hit  oundemom. 

MS.  Digbp  86.  f.  134. 
Whet  may  I  sugge  bote  wolawo  I 
When  ml  lif  is  me  at-go, 

Wrighea  LgrUF^atrr,  p.  74. 

AT-GOHT.    Is  expended. 

Ther  Ich  wes  luef,  icham  ful  loht* 
Ant  alle  myn  godes  me  at-goht. 

WfighCa  L^e  Foehy,  p.  48. 

ATH.  (1)  An  oath.  (A,'S.)  See  Ywiine  snd 
Gawin,  2264 ;  Sir  Degrevante,  MS.  Lincoln, 
210;  ReUq.  Antiq.  i.  126. 

I  hafe,  ifuod  he,  made  atka  to  Darius,  that,  whlls 
he  lefts,  I  schalle  never  bere  armes  agaynes  hyme ; 
and  therfore  I  ne  may  no5te  do  agaynes  myne  ath*. 

MS.Unealn  A,  L  17,  f-i 
O  pride  bleums  thrones  o  thrett. 
Hething,  threp,  and  athea  grett. 

MS,  Catt,  Veapma,  A.  iiL  f.  15X 

(2)  Each. 

Thai  token  ath  tulke ; 
The  roglre  raggl  sculke 
Rug  ham  in  heile  I 

Wrighfa  Poi,  Sa»g»^  p  SW 

(3)  Hath. 

Vorst  ych  wulle  therynne  do  me  sulf.  Tor  ryjt  yt  ys. 
And  Torst  asayle  then  falsekyng,  and  brlnge  hym  to  ^ke. 
That  the  gret  oth  that  he  auur,  so  Tyllyche  ath  to-broke. 

Bob,  Gleatc.  p  iU- 

AT.HALST.    Withholdest.    Rob,  GUmc, 
AT-HAND.    «<  At  hand,  quoth  pick-purse,"  an 
old  proverb  introduced  in  1  Heniy  IV.  ii.  It 
and  several  writets  of  Shakespeare's  time.  It 
is  a  familiar  exclamation  in  answer  to  anjf 
summons. 
ATHANOR.   A  digesting  furnace,  calculated  fot 
the  retention  of  heat. 
I  have  another  work  you  never  aaw,  aac. 
That  three  days  since  past  the  philoeophert  whwW 
In  the  lent  heat  of  athanor,     Tha  Aiakatmiat,  u.  1. 
And  se  thy  fomace  be  apt  therfore, 
Whych  wyse  men  do  call  athanor, 

Jahmoh't  Thaat,  Ctan.  &••  p-  10 
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ATHEL.    Noble.    (./.-&)  Sec  Wright's  Lyric 
Poetry,  p.  33 ;  Black's  Ctt  of  Ashroole's  MSS. 
p.  68.' 
'Hit  vats  EnnlM  tlf  athtt,and  hit  high  kynde. 

Alraao4ir  the  athiU,  be  anun  acordr. 

MS.  ^.-hmoU  i*,  t  II. 

AT-HELD.  Tokeep;  to  retain.    Cf.  Rob.  Glouc. 

p.  62. 

Thit  civrkp*  of  whom  ieh  teld. 
With  the  king  weren  ta-held. 

Arthmtr  and  MerlUt,  p.  84. 

He  him  might  no  leoge  at-heid. 

Gy !»/  PTonoUre,  p.  00. 

ATHBLE.  This  word  is  translated  by  natura  in 
MS.  Harl.  219. 

ATHBLISTB.    Most  noble. 

Thane  Syr  Arthure  one  erthe,  athelUte  of  othere. 
At  eTOie  at  hia  awroe  Iwrde  aTantld  his  lordes. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS,  Lincoln,  f.  70. 

ATHBNED.  Stretched  out.  Ventegan, 
ATHBNYNO.  Extension.  (J.-S.)  See  a  piece 
by  Lydgpate,  printed  at  the  end  of  the  Chronicle 
of  Lon^n,  p.  237.  We  have  already  had  the 
passage  Irom  another  copy,  in  v.  Artnyngf 
which  is  probably  a  corrupt  reading. 
ATHEOUS.    Atheistical. 

It  b  an  ignorant  conceit  that  Inquiry  Into  nature 
thould  make  men  aihaaua :  no  man  it  to  apt  to  tee 
tbe  itar  of  Chrltt  as  a  diligent  disciple  of  philosophy. 

ATIIER.    Either.    Yorith.    See  Hartshome's 
Met.  Tales,  p.  100. 

At  ath9r  cnde  he  csstes  a  cope 

Layde  downe  on  horde,  the  endys  plyed  up. 

Bak€  ^  Curtofift,  p.  S8. 

A-THES-HALF.  On  this  side  of.  See  the  quo- 
tation from  Robert  of  Gloucester,  in  v.  Anether. 
ATHILLEYDAY.  The  rule  of  an  astrolabe. 
Sceke  the  ground  meete  for  your  purpose,  and  then 
uke  an  attrolobe.  and  hang  that  «pon  your  thombe 
by  the  ring,  and  then  tume  the ai/Wf/ryrfay  or  rule 
with  the  sights  np  and  downe,  untill  that  you  doo  tee 
the  marke.  Bnwn^t  Invention  or  Dtvitmt  1578* 

ATHIN.    Within.    Somertet. 
ATHINKEN.  To  repent;  to  grieve.  (A.-S,)  See 
Troilos  and  Creseide,  i.  1051,  y.  878. 
Soore  it  me  «^Ayn*fra 
For  the  dede  that  I  have  doon. 

PItrt  PfoM^AiiMn,  p.  374. 

A-THIS-SIDE.  On  this  side;  betwixt  now  and—. 

e.  g,  **  a  this  side  Christmas."  For.  dioL 
ATHOG.    As  though. 

I  ichsU  ley  on  hym,  atht*g  I  wode  were. 
With  thys  same  womanly  gcyre. 

Sharjft  IHu, on  Cbv.  Jfy«f .  p.  III. 

ATHOLDE.    To  withhold.    See  Hartshome's 
Met.  Tales,  p.  96 ;  Rob.  Glonc.  p.  62. 
For>thl  Satanss  the  holde 
ThesdulewilleflrAeldi*.       MS  Ol^y  86,  f.  1S8. 
ATHOUT.    Without     JVeit. 
ATHRANG.    In  a  throng. 
Alle  weore  dryren  athramg  t 

Ten  myle  they  yeode  slang.     Kimg  AHmundtr,  9109. 

A-THRE.  In  three  parts.  See  Chaucer,  Cant.  T. 

2936;  I>egendc  Catholicse,  p.  128 ;  Rob.  Glouc. 

p.  23 ;  Chaucer,  ed.  Urry,  p.  22. 

The  halTedel  thenne  oTArco 

Wei  he  blseCtc  thco.     Oknm.  ^  Aiffantf,  515. 


ATHREP.  With  torture;  cruelly.  (^.-5:)    Mr. 
Conybeare  gives  no  explanation  of  this  word. 
Bitydcs  stondeth  a  feondct  trume. 
And  walteth  hwenne  the  laules  cume  t 
Heo  hire  awarieth  al  athrep. 
Also  wulves  doth  the  seep. 

Omybear^M  Oetaoian,  p.  57 

ATHRINED.    Touched.     Ventegtm. 

A-THRISTETH.    Thrust ;  push ;  hurry  on. 

Rennynge  houndes  hunteth  yn  dyrerse  maneresj 
for  some  foleweth  the  hert  fatte  at  the  bygynnynge, 
and  •-thriittth  a  hert  at  the  firsu,  for  thel  goith  light- 
lych  and  faste.  MS.  Bodl.  546. 

ATHROTED.    ThroUled;  choked. 

And  If  thou  wolt  algatcs  with  superiluitie  of  riches 
be  athrot0d,  thou  shalt  hastellche  be  anoied,  or  rls 
evlll  at  cse.  Teftainenr  0/  Lope,  p.  41i6. 

A-THROUGH.    Entirely. 

ji-thnugh  they  ordeyned  gode  and  fyne* 
Hys  body  snd  bones  to  bcrye  theryn. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  li.  38,  f.  216i. 

ATHRUST.    Athirst;  thirsty. 
An  hutwyfe  of  crust, 
Whsn  the  it  athruot, 
Suche  a  webbe  can  spyn. 
Her  thryft  is  full  thyn.     SkoUon**  Works,  i.  ](i3i» 

ATHURT.  Athwart ;  across.  }Ve»t  It  is  some- 
times  used  in  the  sense  of  a  short  cut,  and 
frequently  also  by  sailors,  with  the  channel 
understood,  e.  g,  **  He's  gone  aihurt.'* 
ATHVERTYSYD.    Advertised ;  informed. 

Yt  shall  please  yow  to  be  athrertjit^d  that  here  ys 
an  abbey  callyd  Ingham  in  Norfullce,  not  fare  frome 
Seynt  Benettes  abbeye. 

Wrighf*  Monattie  VMorM,  p.  86. 

ATHYT.    Perhaps  this  ought  to  be,  at  hyL 
No  storing  of  pasture,  with  baggcdgly  tyt. 
With  ragged,  with  aged,  and  evei  athyt, 

ruMrr,ed  1573.  f.M. 

A-TILT.     At  a  tilt.     Also,  as  a  verb.     See  the 

quotations  given  by  Richardson,  in  v. 
ATIRE.   To  prepare;  to  tit  out.     {A.-N.) 

What  Ao%  the  kyng  of  Friince  i  atire*  him  gone  navle 
Tille  Inglund,  o  chance  to  wynne  ii  wiih  maistrie. 

Fetor  Longtuft,  p.  80?. 
Atirod  ther  wendyng  toward  the  Marche  right  sone. 

IIM,  p.  8401 

ATISPEMENT.    Ornament.   {A.-N.) 

A  pavilion  of  honour,  with  riche  art4t/l»Nenr, 
To  serve  an  eroperour  at  a  parlement. 

Poter  Lumgtoft,  p.  158 

ATITLED.   Called;  entitled. 

But  5it  here  sterris  bothe  two, 
S^tome  and  Jubiter  also. 
They  have,  alle-thouje  they  be  to  blame, 
AtUlod  to  hereowen  name. 

Gower,  MS.  Soc,  An  tig.  134,  f.  I33L 
This  Aries,  on  of  the  twdfe. 
Hath  Marche  attUUd  for  hiroselve.     Ibid.  f.  190k 
The  twelve  monthis  of  the  jere 
Attitted  undir  the  power 
Of  these  twelve  signis  stonde.  /frirf.  f.  180L 

ATLED.    Arrayed.    SeeAtgL 

Hire  teht  aren  white  ase  bon  of  what, 

Evene  set  ant  atted  al.  Wrighft  L^rie  Pootrp,  p.  M^ 

AT-LOWE.   Below. 

And  truly,  syrs,  looks  that  ye  trow 
That  othere  lord  is  none  at-lowo, 
Btithe  man  and  beeit  to  hym  shalle  bowe. 

In  towne  and  feyld.     TVumerny  M^eriot,  y.  liQL 
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ATO.    In  two.   See  Aiioo. 
To  the  itifla  he  yede. 

And  eveit  ato  hem  schara.      Sir  THttrem,  p.  159. 
ATOK.    Took;  seized. 

Al  that  Portlger  atok. 

He  let  to-drawe  and  an-hong. 

Artho/ur  and  Merlin,  p.  18. 

ATOM.    At  home.    Atome  is  stiU  common  in 
the  provinces. 
And  the  Normani  ne  couthe  ipeke  tho  bote  her 

owe  tpeche. 
And  speke  French  at  dude  atom,  and  here  chyldren 
dude  al-co  teche.  Rob.  Glaue.  p.  354. 

ATOMY.  ( 1 )  An  atom.  See  Romeo  and  JuUet,  L  4. 
To  tell  thee  truth,  not  wonden,  for  no  eye 
Sees  thee  but  itands  amaied,  and  would  turn 
Mb  crystal  humour  into  otomitt 
Ever  to  play  about  thee. 

Beaumont  and  Fletdur,  It.  983. 

(2)  A  skeleton.    North,    Shakespeare  has  the 

word  in  2  Henry  IV.  v.  4. 
AT-ON.    United;  agreed.    See  Lay  le  Fraine, 
279-320 ;  Prompt.  Parr.  p.  6 ;  Faerie  Qaeene, 
II.  L  29 ;  ReUq.  Antiq.  i.  167. 
Thou  base  oure  gude  mene  tlane, 
I  rede  %t  be  at-ane 

Or  thare  dy  any  ma.  Sir  Degrevante,  Uneoln  US, 
In  that  maner  they  are  at-on. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  il.  38,  f.  ISO. 

ATONE.  To  reconcile;  to  agree.  See  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  i.  141 ;  Webster's  Works,  i.  73 ; 
As  You  Like  It,  v.  4.  This  verb  is  evidently 
formed  from  ai  one.  Shakespeare,  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  1,  has  atonement  in  the 
sense  of  reconciliation,  agreement. 
ATOP.  On  the  top ;  upon.  It  is  generally  ac- 
companied by  o^or  on;  e.  g.  "  I  saw  Mr.  Brown 
atop  of  his  new  horse  yesterday."  Var.  diaL 
ATORN.  (1)  To  run  away. 

Tho  Water  Tyrel  y-sey  that  he  was  ded,  anon 
He  atomde  as  vaste  as  he  myite ;  that  was  hya  best 
won.  Rob.  Gloue.  p.  419. 

(2)  In  turn?  Atum? 
Thou  hast  y-dremed  of  venesone. 
Thou  mostest  dry nke  atom.    MS.  Aeh  mole  33,  f .  4. 

(3)  Broken.  Hants. 
ATORNE.    Attorney.    (A.-N.) 

The  same  manere  ;lt  doth  he. 
That  Is  a  fals  atom£.  MS.  Bodt,  48,  f .  166. 

ATORRYTE.  Authority.  This  form  of  the  word 
occurs  in  some  verses  scribbled  in  MS.  BodL 
546. 
ATOUR.    About  ;ai«und.    (A.-N.) 
Ded  buth  my  prynces  be  atour, 

Kvng  Atieaunder,  4511. 

ATOURNED.    Equipped.    (^.-A^.) 
And  otherwhile  he  might  him  se. 
As  a  gret  ost  hi  him  te, 
Wele  atoumed  ten  hundred  knightes, 
Ich  y-armed  to  his  rightes. 

Sir  Orpheo,  ed.  Laing,  SB3. 

ATOW.    That  thou. 

Loke  mtouf  no  more  wepe. 
For  thi  wilf  lith  stllle  on  slepe. 

Yarie  Maudelein,  p.  238. 
AT-PLAY.    Out  of  work.    StaJT. 
AT-RAHT.    Seized  J  taken  away. 

Such  reed  me  myhtc  spaclyche  reowe. 
When  al  my  ro  were  me  at-rattt. 

^righfa  L^rie  Poetrp,  p.  37. 


AT.RAUGHT.    Seized. 

Who  so  ever  he  ai-^rauf^, 
Tombelof  hon  he  him  Uuglit. 

Arthtmr  and  Mer}itii^  f,  yj^ 

ATRAY.    To  trouble ;  to  vex ;  to  anger.  From 

tray.   See  the  Sevyn  Sages,  1867;  Cor.  UnL 
p.  350. 

He  sturte  him  up  in  a  lireyd« 

Id  his  herte  sore  atra^ed.  K^ng  <(f  Ihrt,  69 
ATRETE.  Continually ;  distmctly.  Itistran 
lated  by  tractim  and  dUtmete  in  the  Pnnnp 
Parv.  p.  1 7.  Baber,  in  his  glossaxy  to  ^Iddiff 
refers  to  2  Esdre  viiL  for  an  instance  of  the 
word. 

Hit  was  gode  prcyers,  I  set  hit  atrete. 

MS.  Femon,  Arehaologia,xri^2^ 

ATRICK.    An  usher  of  a  hall,  or  master  porter. 

Mintheu. 
ATRIE.    To  try ;  to  judge. 

Chefe  Justlse  he  sattc,  the  sothe  to  ofrtt. 
For  lefe  no  loth  to  lette  the  right  lawf  to  gtiye. 

Peter  Langto/t,  p.  Al 
The  rightes  he  did  attrie  of  tho  that  wrong  bad 
nomen.  IbkL  p,i4i, 

ATRISTUN.    Trust ;  confide. 

Ther  are  thowsand  spices  of  veya  supenticottn. 
that  is,  thing  ^eynly  ordeynid  and  veynly  uiid,  ati 
veynly  that  men  atrUtun  in,  and  ail  §,i]k  thiogis  an 
forbidun  je  In  this,  that  thu  schalt  not  tak  his  oirae 
in  veyn.  Apologp  >far  the  LollanU,  p.  98. 

AT-ROUTE.   To  rout;  to  put  to  flight;  to  assem. 

ble.    Heame  also  gives  the  meanings,  to  n- 

«f /,  to  gather  together. 
So  that  men  of  purchas  come  to  hym  so  gret  route. 
That  ther  nas  prince  un-nelhe  that  hym  myjte  atrtmtn. 

Rk^.  GJoiie.p.7i 

AT-RYGHTTEZ.   Completely. 

Luke  5e  aftyre  evensang  be  armyde  at-rygkttez 
On  blonkes  by  jone  buscayle,   by  jone  blytl- 
stremei.  Morte Arthure,  MS.Lincoin,La 

AT-SC4PEN.    To  escape. 

Jesu,  thi  grace  that  is  so  fre 
In  siker  hope  do  thou  me* 
At-oeapen  peyne  ant  come  to  thcb 
To  the  blisse  that  ay  shal  be. 

Wrighfa  I^frie  Poetry,  p  75. 

AT-SITTE.  To  withstand;  to  contradict  {A.-S.) 
See  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  174 ;  Arthour  and  Merlin, 
p.  68. 

For  ther  nas  so  god  knyjt  non  nower  aboute  Fnaee, 
That  in  Jouttes  scholde  at-eltte  the  dynt  of  yt  Uvoee. 

Ri>b.(Ueae.p,l3J. 
Hise  bode  ne  durste  he  non  at-eitte.     HateUk,  2200. 
AT-SQUARE.    In  quarrcL 

Oft  times  yong  men  do  fall  at'efuore. 
For  a  ane  wench  that  is  feat  and  faire. 

Withal^  ZNctidMone,  p.  S71 

AT-STODE.   Withstood.   Cf.  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  15. 
with  sbeld  and  spereout  i-drawe 
That  hoere  dunt  atttede.  MS.IHgb9K,  t.l2l 

AT-STONDE.  To  withstand. 

I  ne  wende  nojt  that  eny  man  my  dunt  moide  at-ttmk. 

ATT.  To. 

We  besekene  jowe  that  je  chese  jow  joog  lordn 
and  jong  kiiyghtef  that  ere  listy  mene  and  able  for 
to  suflre  disesse  for  to  be  with  50W ;  for  here  we  gifie 
up  att  armes,  if  it  be  jour  wllle,  and  fonaket  th«M 
for  «»er.  MS.  Uneeln  A.  i.  17.  f.  i 
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AHACHEN.  To  titach;  to  indite.  (^.-^:) 
And  eooiannded  m  coatUU«> 
That  com  at  the  finite. 
To  aneclkcn  tho  tyimusti.  Pitn  Plemghntan,  p.  40. 

ATTACK'D-£D.  Attacked.  A  common  parti- 
ciple here,  bot  more  extensively  used,  1  am 
told,  io  America. 

ATTAINT.  A  taint;  anything;  hurtfuL  The 
Terb  seems  to  be  used  in  somewhat  a  pecu* 
liar  sense  in  Morte  d'Arthnr,  iL  266.  It  was 
also  a  term  in  chivahy. 

I  will  not  poison  thee  with  xny  attaint. 
Nor  fold  my  fault  in  cleanly  coln*d  excuses. 

Shakttptanfa  iMcrece. 
The  hyng  was  that  day*  hyghly  to  be  praysed,  for 
hebralLe  xxiij.  tperes,  besyde  aftaynUa,  and  bare 
dottoe  to  ground  a  man  of  annes  and  byi  horse. 

HaU,  Htnry  VIII,  f.  6ft. 

ATTAL-SARESIN.    According  to  Cowell  and 
Kennett,  the  inhabitants  of  Cornwall  call  an 
old  mine  that  is  given  over  by  this  name.  The 
latter  says,  '*  probably  because  the  Saxons  em- 
ployd  the  Saracens  in  those  labours.'' 
ATTAME.  (1)  To  commence;  to  begin.  (A.'N.) 
Also,  to  broach  a  vessel  of  liquor,  as  in  Prompt. 
Fanr.  p.  16,  where  it  is  translated  by  atiammo. 
And  thereupon  he  schulde  anone  atlatne 
Another  of  newe,  and  for  the  more  honoure. 

L^dgate,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  8. 
Yes,  hoste.  quod  he,  so  note  I  ride  or  go. 
But  I  be  mery,  y-wb  I  wol  be  blamed ; 
And  right  anon  bis  tale  he  hath  attamed. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  148S4. 

There  was  none  suche  dthen  Adam  dide  atamt 
The  frute  to  ete,  for  eythcr  hake  or  lame. 

MS.Soe,Jtaiq.lSi,  f.l. 

(2)  To  feel ;  to  taste. 

For  sithln  that  payne  was  first  named. 
Was  ner  more  wofuli  payne  attanud, 

Chaucer'g  Dreome,  008. 

(3)  To  hurt ;  to  injure.  This  is,  I  believe,  the 
meaning  of  the  word  in  Chaucer's  Dreame, 
1128,  which  Tyrwhitt  conjectures  to  be  dit- 
graced. 

of  his  seholder  the  swerd  glod  doun. 
That  bothe  plates  and  baubeijoun 

He  carf  atuo  y  plight, 
Al  to  the  naked  hide  y-wls ; 
And  nought  of  flesebe  <Uam§d  la 

Thnreh  grace  of  God  Almight. 

Gjf  of  WanoOce,  p.  92ft. 

ATTAR.    After.    Sakp. 
kHhSSTD.    Blamed.    See^^i^f. 
You  are  much  more  attoiJfd  tot  want  of  wisdom, 
Than  pialifd  for  harmAil  mildness.     King  Ldor,  I*  4* 
ATTAST.    To  taste.    See  Dial  of  Creat  Moral. 
p.  94. 
And  to  oon  firute  in  specyall  he  had  grete  hast* 
His  aptyde  was  desirous  therof  to  attaat, 

MS.  IdMd  418.  f.  81. 
ATTB.    At  the.    {A.-S.) 

And  thanne  seten  somme. 
And  longen  atte  nale.  Fiert  PUmghnuin,  p.  124. 
ATTE-FROME.      Immediately.    {J.-S.)     See 
Kyng  Alisaunder,  5356. 

With  that  came  a  le^eant  prickand, 
Gentfl  he  was  and  well  speiUund ; 
To  Sir  Guy  Is  he  come. 
And  him  he  gret  alfe/htme. 

Eltur*  Mtt.  Rom.  U.  IflL 


ATTELE.    To  aim ;  to  design ;  to  conjecture ; 
to  go  towards ;  to  approach ;  to  judge.    See 
Sir  F.  Madden's  glossary,  in  v.  and  &tle. 
The  emperowr  cntred  in  a  wey  erene  to  atttle 
To  have  bruttenet  that  bor  and  the  abale  seththen. 

WiU,  and  tht  Werwolf,  p.  %% 
For-thl  an  aunter  in  erde  I  aitle  to  schawe. 

Sifr  Gawajnte,  p.  4. 

ATTEMPERALLT.    Temperately. 

That  mane  ca  nojte  mekilles  at  commend  that 
alwayca  lyffies  in  disesse ;  bot  he  es  gretly  to  com- 
mend that  in  redies  lyfta  attemparaUy. 

MS.  Unadn  A.  i.  17.  t.  9S. 

ATTEMPERAUNCE.  Temperance.  See  Lyd- 
gate's  Minor  Poems,  pp.  194,  209 ;  and  the 
example  under  Fratour. 

And  soveraynly  she  had  attemperaunee. 

I^dgat;  MS.Jthmole  80.  f.  11. 

ATTEMPRE.  (1)  Temperate.  {A.-N.)  In 
Wright's  Monastic  Letters,  p.  189,  we  have 
attempred  in  the  same  sense.  See  M  aunderile'i 
Travels,  p.  276. 

Jttempre  diete  was  all  hire  physike. 
And  exercise,  and  hertes  sufllsance. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  14844. 

(2)  To  make  temperate.  SeeTroUus  andCreseide, 
L954. 

Ther  may  no  welthe  ne  poverte 
Attempre  hem  to  the  decerte. 

Gawer,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  1 47. 

ATTEMPRELY.    Temperately.    {A.-N.) 
Govemeth  you  also  of  your  diete 
Jttemprelp,  and  namely  in  this  bete. 

Chaucer,  Cani.  T,  13182. 

ATTEMPTATE.    An  attempt 

As  herunto  the  kynge  manraylith  gictly  off  thys 
presumptu08eo<<cm|4a(e  usydde  by  the  Frencfaemea 
In  hys  streme,  and  takyth  the  same  verraye  dls- 
pleasantly.  Slate  Papere,  1. 88. 

ATTENDABLY.  Attentively.  Palsgrave  has 
aitendabki  attentive. 

because  they  scholde  the  more  attendabiif  study  and 
werke  the  more  spedyly  aboute  the  thynges  that 
myghte  cause  and  baste  ther  delyvcraimoe. 

MS.jirmndell46, 

ATTENT.  Attentive.   Shakeapearehaa  the  word 
in  Hamlet,  i.  2.    See  also  Richardson,  in  v. 
While  other  rusUcks,  lesse  attent 
To  prayers  then  to  merryment. 

Herriek'e  Werke,  i.  140. 

ATTER.  (1)  Poison.  {A-S.)  Hence,  coirupt 
matter  issuing  from  an  ulcer,  aa  in  Prompt. 
Parv.  p.  16,  where  it  is  translated  by  aontef. 
This  latter  is  also  the  provincial  use  of  the 
word ;  Forby  has  it,  and  Skinner  gives  it  as  a 
Lincolnshire  word,  in  which  county  it  now 
seems  to  be  obsolete.  Kennett,  MS!  Lansd. 
1033,  says  it  waa  used  in  Sussex  in  the  same 
sense.  See  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  243. 
Of  vych  a  werm  that  arr«r  bereth. 
Other  It  stlngeth,  other  it  tereth. 

Omybear^e  Oclaetan,  p.  87* 
Thai  sharped  thar  tung  als  nedder  so, 
Attre  of  snakes  undir  lippes  of  tho. 

MS.Bod!.4aB,{.9f. 
(2)  An  otter. 

Take  heare  cattcs,  dogges  too, 
Atter  and  foxe,  fiUie,  mare  alsoe. 

Cheeter  Plapa,  i.  01 
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(3)  Attire;  amy. 

In  valewe  eke  much  more  did  cost  his  welichet  pall» 
Thto  all  th'  att9r  ii  worth  that  covereth  altret  tcnne. 
JpptiHL  t0  W.  Mape*,  p.  S78. 

ATTERCOP.  Aipider.  (/i,-S,)  It  is  tnnslated 
by  aranea  in  the  Prompt  Parv.  p.  16,  and  the 
provincial  glossaries  give  it  also  the  sense  of  a 
spider's  web,  as  Ray,  Kennett,  and  others.  See 
Prompt.  Panr.  p.  140,  and  the  list  of  old  words 
prefixed  to  Batman  uppon  Bartholome,  1582, 
where  it  occurs  in  the  first  sense.  Stanihurst, 
in  his  Description  of  Ireland,  p.  11,  says  a 
spider  was  called  an  attereop  in  some  parts  of 
that  country,  and  even  in  Fingal.  Pegge  ex- 
plains it,  "the  venomous  spider,"  which  agrees 
with  the  etymology  from  aiter,  poison ;  though 
cobweb,  which  was  andeatly  spelt  ecpweb, 
may  have  been  derived  from  tiie  latter  part  of 
the  word;  Dut.  Kap,  a  spider;  Welsh,  Cop  or 
Coppin,  In  th^  North  of  England,  the  term 
is  applied  to  a  peevish,  ill-natured  person,  not 
exclusively  to  the  female  sex,  aa  Mr.  Brockett 
seems  to  sav. 

ATTERLOTHE.  Nightshade.  It  is  the  transla- 
tion of  moreOa  in  an  early  list  of  plants  in  MS. 
Harl.  978,  f.  25. 

ATTERLY.     Utterly.    Skhmer, 

ATTERMITE.    An  ill-natured  person.    North. 

ATTERN*   Fierce ;  cruel ;  snarling.     Ghue. 

ATTBRY.  Purulent  Eut.  Irascible ;  choleric. 
Weit,  Clearly  connected  vrith  aitry,  veno- 
mous, q.  V.  Chaucer  speaks  of  attry  anger  in 
the  Persones  Tale,  p.  63. 

ATTERYN6,    Venomous.   (A.-S.) 

On  face  and  hondlt  thel  had  gret  nayles. 
And  grett«  horeet  and  atterjfng  taylyi. 
TVMirfafo,  p.  6. 

ATTEST.    Attestation;  testimony. 
An  capcranoe  lo  obatlnately  ttroof  • 
That  doth  Invert  the  mttast  of  eyes  and  ean. 

DroUtuand  Cre$$Um,  ▼.  S. 

ATTBYNANT.    Attainable;  appertaining. 
To  joyne  aucbea  worke,  or  It  to  rectify. 
To  me  it  temeth  so  farre  wtte  awrye. 
In  tyme  of  yeares,  to  other  dytcordaunte. 
That  to  my  dulle  wytte  it  is  not  att«imont. 
FoMon'e  CHnnieU,  prol. 

ATTEYNT.    Convicted. 

At  London  thei  weraM«yfif,  decti  was  road  for  thate. 

Langtnfft  ChronieU,  p.  12S. 

ATTICE.  A  carpenter's  tool ;  an  adze.  Somenet 
ATTINCTURE.    Attainder. 

In  whit  ease  the  righte  of  the  matter  was  theire, 
and  whether  anjre  atttneture,  statute,  or  alyenadon, 
were  made  by  anye  of  the  auncesters  of  this  gentle- 
man* by  which  bis  ryghte  were  extincte. 

Jrchmoiogin,  zxviH.  1S8. 

ATTIRES.  The  horns  of  a  stag.  Skinner  says, 
"  comua  cervi  adulta,  q.  d.  cervi  omamenta." 

ATTLE.  Rubbish,  refuse,  or  stony  matter.  A 
miniag  term. 

ATTOM'D.    FUled  with  small  particles ;  thick. 
Whereas  mens  breaths  doe  instantly  congeale. 
And  attom'd  mists  tume  instantly  to  hayle. 

Drajftmt'a  Poem$,  p.  S84. 

ATTONE.    Altogetner. 

And  his  fresh  blood  did  frleae  with  fearef^ll  eold. 
That  ail  his  sences  seem'd  herefte  attone. 

The  Fatnt  QiMeiM,  II.  i.  4S, 


ATTONES.    At  once.  Norih. 

And  thenne  they  alyght  lodenly,  and  letie  tMr  \ 
handcs  vpon  hym  iJl  attotieti,  and  t<^  hyn  prywner, 
and  soo  Mde  hym  unto  the  casteL 

Mwtf  f  Arthur,  I  m. 

Fair  queen  of  love,  I  lov'd  not  all  atumn. 

Petl^t  Wvrkt,  1 41. 

ATTORNEY.    A  deputy.    This  originil  meu. 
ing  of  the  word  is  used  in  the  Alchemist,  il  I. 
See  also  Hawkins's  EngL  Dram.  L  40.  Shak(>. 
speare  makes  a  verb  of  it  in  Measure  for  Mea- 
sure, V.  1. 
ATTOUR.  (1)  A  head.dr«ss.   (^.-A'.) 
Nor  I  nil  makin  mencioun 
Nor  of  her  robe,  nor  of  tresour 
Of  brocbe,  ne  of  her  riche  mttomr^ 
Ne  of  her  girdle  about  her  side. 

Rom.q/'CAeRAK,  371C 

(2)  Around.  {A^-N,)  See  Atowr, 

Attour  his  belte  his  Hart  lockis  laie, 
Feltrid  unfaire.  or  fret  with  froslis  here. 

Tutamaii  o/  Crtrntt^  163. 

ATTOURNE.    To  return. 

For  there  he  woulde  no  longer  make  sojourne, 
But  with  Troyans  to  their  lande  tattmrne. 

Hardyn^^t  Chronide,  f.  14. 

ATTOURNEMENT.  A  law  term,  defined  br 
Minsheu  to  be  **  a  yeelding  of  a  tenant  noto 
a  new  lord."  See  also  Wright's  Monastic  Let. 
ters,  p.  88 ;  Holinshed,  Chron.  of  Ireltnd, 
p.  102. 
ATTRACT.    An  attraction. 

For  then  their  late  tMraett  decline. 
And  turn  as  eager  as  prick*d  wine. 

Hvtfttiw,  III.  i.  «BL 

ATTRAITS.    Flattery.    Skmner. 

ATTRAP.  To  entrap.  (Pr.)  It  sometimes  mesas 
to  dress,  to  adorn.    See  Richardson,  in  t. 

The  king  aooompaoled  with  the  Dukes  of  Sookt* 
set  and  Excester,  and  other  of  the  line  of  Ud- 
caster,  determined  dercly  to  set  on  the  Dnke  sf 
Yorke  and  his  confederates,  and  them  by  force  either 
utterly  to  vanquish,  or  by  pc^lecy  to  attnp  sad 
bring  to  confusion.  Halt,  Hemrg  VI,  U  tt. 

ATTRIBUTION.    Seems  to  be  used  by  Shake, 
speare,  1  Henry  IV.  iv.  1,  for  commeiidaiiM. 
ATTRID.    Poisoned.  (A.-S,) 

Archars  with  arows  with  attrU  batUs. 

MS.  jMtmtU  44.  f.  4t. 

ATTRITION.    Grief  for  sin,  arising  only  from 
the  fear  of  punishment.    See  Tyndall,  quoted 
by  Richardson,  in  v. 
ATTROKIEN.    To  £ul.  (^.-51) 

I  nelle  nou5t  fastinde  late  him  go. 

That  heo  beon  OTer-come, 
And  attrokien  hi  the  weie  for  fefalcsie. 
That  honger  hem  habile  l-nome. 

MS.  Laud.  lOB.  f.  1. 

ATTRY.    Venomous ;  poisonous.  {A.-S.) 
He  shal  hem  smyte  and  do  to  lijt; 
He  shal  hem  jy  ve  ful  attrp  dynt. 

Cursor  Mundl,  MS.  ColU  Trim.  OnUab.  f.  131 
With  iren.  fuyr,  or  mltri  beest. 
How  that  ever  thei  may  hardest.        Ibid.  f.  ISL 
ATTUR.    Hotter. 

As  owre  the  glede  attur  ys  feyre. 

MS.  Cuntab.  Ff.  L  6»  t  M. 

ATTWEEN.    Between.     Var.  dial 

Attween  too  theevys  nayled  to  a  tre^ 
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ATTYSE.    To  entice. 

SerranntM,  SToydc  the  company 

Of  them  that  playe  at  cardes  or  dyie ; 
For  yf  that  ye  them  haunte,  tniely 
To  thefte  thall  they  you  eoone  attyM. 

Jlne.  ^ttictU  Traeta,  p.  11. 

ATUGON.    Drawn.     Ventegan. 

AT-UNDERE.    In  subjection. 

Pnyct  hyra  for  the  pes,  and  profyn  fUlle  large 
To  hafe  peed  of  the  Pope,  that  put  wa«  at-undtrt, 
Mort9  Arthure»  MS,  Lincoln,  f.  87. 

AT-VORE.    Before.  JHob.  Gloue. 

aT-WAPED.    Escaped. 

What  wylde  so  at-waped  wyjet  that  achotten, 
Wats  al  to-raced  and  rent,  at  the  rrsayt. 

Sifr  Gawttjfntt  p.  44. 

A-TWAYN.    In  two;  asnnder.   See  Southey's 
notes  to  the  Morte  d' Arthur,  ii.  472. 
And  clef  ys  hody  erene  a-twapn 
With  that  atrooge  apryng. 

MS.  jtshmolt  33,  f.  30. 

A-TWEE.    In  two.   North, 
ATWEEL.     Very  wclL    North. 
ATWIN.  (1)   Asunder;  in  two.  Suffolk.    See 
Ritson's  Anc  Pop.  Poet.  p.  65  ;  Sir  Tristrem, 
pp.  152, 271 ;  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  3589. 
She  and  her  aonne  waa  departed  atufin. 
For  he  and  ahe  were  to  nye  kynne. 

^  Degori,  980. 

(2)  To  part  asunder. 

The  f urate  payne  of  theieren. 

That  je  me  herd  by  fore  neiren, 

Ys  thegrete  drcde  that  the  aoule  ya  Inne, 

Whan  the  hodye  and  yt  achal  a-twjfnne. 

MS.  LavL  486. 

AT-WIRCHE.     To  work  against;  to  do  evil 

work  to. 

Al  that  trove  on  Jhrtu  Criat, 
Thai  fond  at'Wirche  ful  wo. 

Se^nt  Mergrete,  p.  103. 

ATWIST.    Dis^T«emcnt     North.   In  Somer- 
setshire it  is  ti^ed  for  twisted. 
AT-WIST.    Knew. 

Another  dal  Clarice  arist. 
And  Blauncheflour  at-wi»t 
Whi  hi  made  so  longe  demoere. 

Hartihorne*t  Mat.  Talta,  p.  lOS. 
And  thou  !n  thine  halle  me  ale. 
For  traiaoun  it  worth  at-wUt  the. 

Gyqf  WarwUea,  p.  251. 

ATWITE.  To  twit ;  to  uphraid.  (J.-S.)  Sec  Rob. 
Gloue.  p.  33;  State  Papers,  iii.  23.  In  our 
second  example  it  is  used  for  the  participle. 

See  AttBOt. 

sir  steward,  that  waa  Ivel  y-smite. 
In  unworthichip  it  worth  the  atwUe. 

Cif  </  JVorwika,  p.  IfiS. 
He  waa  wroth,  ye  achul  here  wlte. 
For  Merlin  hadde  him  ntunte. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  341. 

ATWIXE.  Between.  See  Amis  and  Amiloun,  865. 
How  first  thesparke  waa  kyndled  of  envie 
AtiHsa  Grekys  and  hem  of  Troye  town. 

MS.  Digbv  232,  f.2 

ATWIXT.  Between.  Suffolk.  See  the  Faerie 
Queene,  I.  viiL  13.  The  Prompt,  Parv.  gives 
atwyxyne,  atwexynj  and  atwyxt ;  and  attrixin 
oocuis  in  Troilus  and  Creseide,  i.  418. 

^TWO.    In  two;  asunder.    Went. 

Avwtfle  is  the  gretest  theft  that  may  be ;  for  it 


is  theft  of  body  and  of  aoule,  and  it  ia  like  to  horal> 
cide,  for  it  kerveih  afuroand  breketh  atwo  hem  thai 
flrat  were  made  on  flesh.  Pertonea  Tata,  p.  IM. 

ATWOT.    Twitted;  upbraided. 

The  lorerd  let  make  a  grrt  fere. 
And  let  ofaende  a  neyghebour, 
Ich  underatonde  a  god  harbour. 
And  aet  hia  wif  forth  fot-hot. 
And  hire  misdedca  hire  attcot. 

Seoim  Sagaa,  U7'« 
The  aoudan  deped  hem  fot-hot. 
And  hia  aonct  deth  hem  atuict* 

Op  ^fWanoUta,  p.  S86 

AT-YANCE.    At  once.    North. 
ATYL.  (1)  Furniture;  attire.  See  the  example 
from  Robert  of    Gloucester,  quoted  under 
Aseynt. 
(2)  To  array;  to  accoutre.    (A.-N.) 
So  that,  at  certeyn  day  y-aet,  to  thys  batayle  hii  come, 
A  lute  wythoute  Parys,  afy/ed  wel  y-nou. 

Bob,  GUntc.  p.  184. 

A-TYME.    On  a  time. 

A-tyma,  to  speke  myd  hys  moder,  to  Engelond  he  com. 
An  gret  folc  of  Normandye  myd  hym  hyder  he  nome. 

Rvb.  GUtue,  p.  320. 

ATYR.    Attire;  ornaments.    {A.'N.) 
Theo  atpr  was  therein  so  riche. 
In  al  this  world  nys  him  non  liche. 

Kpng  Alitaundet ,  7^82. 

AU.    AIL    North.    Tusser,  p.  174,  has  Au  for 
August,  probably  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme, 
though  perhaps  from  Fr.  Aout. 
AUBADE.    A  serenade.    Mhuheu.   {Fr,) 
AUBERK.    Ahawberk. 

Aubark,  aketoun,  andscheld. 
Was  man!  to-broken  In  that  feld. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  221. 

AUCEY.  So  the  first  folio  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  reads,  in  the  Coxcomb,  iv.  4.  The 
second  folio  reads  awkeward — "  What  awke- 
ward  words  they  use  beyond  the  seas  !" 
Mr.  Dyce  reads  sawcy  [saucy?]  in  his  edition, 
iii.  187.  The  reading  of  the  second  folio  must 
be  preferred  to  conjectural  emendation,  but 
aucey  may  be  right,  and  some  form  of  auk,  q.  v. 
AUCTE.    Property. 

To-morwen  shal  roaken  the  (Ve, 
And  oMcta  the  yeven,  and  riche  make. 

Havefok,  531. 

AUCTORITEE.  A  text  of  scripture,  or  of  some 
celebrated  writer.  {Lot.)  See  Notes  to  Rish- 
anger's  Chronicle,  p.  111. 

But,  dame,  here  aa  we  riden  by  the  way, 
Ua  nedeth  not  to  apeken  but  of  game. 
And  let  nuctoriteaa  in  Goddes  name 
To  preching,  and  to  scole  eke  of  clergie. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  GUC. 

AUCTOUR.    An  author.  (Lat.) 

By  witte  of  man,  ai  thynge  that  is  contryved 
Standithe  in  proporcioune,  plainly  to  conclude. 
In  olde  auetoura  lyke  aa  it  is  discryved. 
Whether  it  be  depncsse  or  longitude. 

l^gat^a  Mlnar  Poema,  p.  8& 

AUCYNTURE.    A  dncture. 

And  also  holy  watyr  uppon  thesonday  in  dede 
Oevyn  by  the  prelst  that  of  the  bathe  curo« 
Yo  tyme  of  ncde  is  for  thy  holy  auepntura, 

MS.  IJtud  416,  f .  411. 

AUDACIOUS.    This  woord  waa  not  always  used 
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1^  mat  eirly  writers  in  a  bad  sense,  but  fre- 
qiiently  meant  no  more  tban  liberal  or  com- 
mendable boldness.  See  Lore's  Labours  Lost, 
V.  L 

AUD-FAKAND.  A  term  applied  to  children  who 
have  copied  the  manners  of  elderly  people. 
Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  says,  "  a  forward 
or  old-growing  child,  as  childre^  are  said  to 
be  aueUfarand  when  they  are  witty  or  wise 
beyond  their  years,  apnd  Boreales."  Kennett 
derives  it  from  A.-S.  Fanm.  See  also  his 
Glossary,  ed.  1816,  p.  72. 

AUD-FASHINT.  Grave;  sagacious;  ingenious. 
North. 

AUDIENCE.    Hearing.     Chaucer. 

AUD-PEG.  An  inferior  sort  of  cheese,  made  of 
skimmed  milk.    North. 

AUEN.    Own. 

Qui  ftuld  I  him  wrris  yield  * 
Al  lal  be  at  myn  auen  weild. 

MS.  Cott,  VnpOM.  A.  III.  f.  4. 
AUFTN.  The  bishop  at  chess  was  formerly  so 
called,  and  is  conjectured  to  be  derived  from 
the  Arabic  al-Jil,  an  elephant,  that  being  the 
piece  which  took  the  place  of  the  bishop  in 
the  East  In  the  tract  De  Vetuta,  falsely 
ascribed  to  Ovid,  the  following  pieces  are  men- 
tioned as  used  in  chess, — Mile»  et  Afytintu, 
Jiocetu,  Rex,  Virgo,  Pedeeque,  See  Ducange, 
in  v.  A^hiwius  and  Affyn. 

So  yn  a  day,  a«  he  pleide  at  the  chene,  and  by- 
helde  the  kyng  irtte  yn  the  pley,  somtyme  hy  and 
aomtyme  lowe,  among  a^fyn*  and  pownys,  he 
thought  therwlthe  that  hit  wolde  be  so  with  him, 
for  he  ihulde  dey,  and  be  hid  uiidir  erthe. 

^  Getta  Romamtrum,  p.  61. 

And  of  awfyne  eke  alao 
On  hir  tyde  the  had  two, 
Wroght  of  a  atone  of  grete  fame, 
EUotropla  waa  the  name.      MS.  Fairfu,  16. 
AUGENT.    August;  noble. 

Hayle,  ciunly  kyngia  orngvatt 

Oood  iun,  I  pray  you  whedder  ar  ye  ment. 

Sharjft  C09,  M^.  p.  101. 

AUGGERES.    Agues. 

A  man  that  it  here  y-hunge  and  lyght, 
Tho  never  to  italworthe  and  whight« 
And  comly  of  ihape,  lovely  and  fayr, 
jiuggtm  and  ruellei  will  soon  apayr. 

J.  lie  Wag^  (HaM|w2c),  p.  5. 

AUGHENE.    Own. 

He  covetyd  noghie  to  dye,  if  It  were  piety og  to 
theFadire  of  hevene;  and  never  the  lease  hit  mughw 
Fadlre  wolde  noghte  here  hyra. 

MS.Uneoln  A.  i.  17.  f.  179. 

AUGHT.    (1)  Possessions;  property.   {A.'S.) 
He  highth  hem  tntghtte  and  gret  nobleyi. 
He  tchuldcn  hit  hele  and  ben  m  peib. 

K^gJiUaundtr,  6884. 

Bavttlok  hit  tone  he  him  tanhte. 

And  hiae  two  douhtiet,  and  al  hit  mcMt.    Havekft,  8215. 

(2)  Possessed.  See  Langtoft's  Chronicle,  p.  126; 
Sevyn  Sages,  1336 ;  Ipomydon,  1422. 

King  Triamourt  elden  it  laught. 

King  Darri  turn  time  it  amght.  Or  ^  WanoUca,  p.  313. 

(3)  Ought;  owed,    .fiiaff. 

For  mi  lordet  doubter  tehe  it. 
And  ich  hit  nori,  fonothe  y-wit» 
Therefore  ich  ttughi  lilm  trewethebere. 

Qy  ef  WarwUcg,  p.  7. 


(4)  Anything ;  at  alL    (J,^S.) 

And  at  they  were  In  gvaat  aventare. 
They  taw  a  drowmound  out  of  mcmt; 
The  drowmound  was  ao  bevy  franght. 
That  nnetbe  myght  it  aaylco  «iigM. 

Biehard  CoerdtU^im 

(5)  Eight. 

That  ea  at  taye,  a  twdvcmontfae  and  emgktt  no. 
nethea  aalle  thou  lyflle,  and  thane  he  that  thoa  trtii. 
tea  one  telle  gilb  thee  a  drynke  of  dedd. 

IfiS.Ltecolfi  A.i.l7.f.40. 
They  ocupyede  the  empyre  aughte  score  wyattyn. 
Morte  Arthurt,  MS.  LiiMeln,  f,  JG. 

AUGHTED.    Cost. 

Bevit  did  on  hi«  acquetoun. 
That  had  aughtad  many  a  town. 

EUi^s  Met.  Jbm.  U.  lU 

AUGHTENE.    The  eighth. 

One  the  atffft(«nc  day  of  thl  byrthe  here. 
That  the  Ante  day  ei  of  the  newe  jere, 
Clrcumcywde  in  lx>dy  walde  thou  be, 
AUet  the  law  wat  thane  in  tere  contr^ 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  190. 
Aftyr  the  aughtende  day,  whene  undronne  et  ruogene. 
Thou  Mile  be  hevedede  in  hy e,  and  with  hoiaie  dnvenc 

Mortt  Arlhw,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  5S, 

AUGHTS.    Any  considerable  quantity.  North. 

This  is  probably  connected  with  me^A/,  q.v. 
AUGHT-WHERE.     Anywhere.    (^.-&) 
At  wolde  God  above  that  I  had  give 
My  blode  and  flethe,  to  that  I  might  live 
With  the  bonet  that  he  had  amght'Whert^witt 
For  hit  estate,  for  toche  a  luttie  life 
She  thouldin  ledin  with  thit  luatie  knight. 

Mifpmjnflt  and  Medea,  }p. 

AUGLE.  To  Ogle.  JVbrM.  Kennett  gives  thL« 
form  of  the  word  in  his  glossary,  MS.  Lansd. 
1033,  f.  25. 
AUGRIM-STONES.  Counters^formerly  used  in 
arithmetic,  and  which  continued  to  be  em. 
ployed  long  after  the  introduction  of  Anbic 
numerals.  In  the  'Winter's  Tale,  iv.  2,  the 
clown  says,  **  Let  me  see ; — ^Every  1e?en wether 

tods ;  every  tod  yields pound  and  odd 

shilling :  fifteen  hundred  shorn, — what  comes 
the  wool  to? — leeamot  do*t  without  cotmten.'* 
Hfa  aatrelabre,  longing  for  hit  art. 
Hit  augrim-ttoMe,  layen  faire  apart 
On  tbelvet  couched  at  hia  beddca  bed. 
Hit  preate  y-covered  with  a  faldlng  red, 

Cfutmetr,  Cant.  T.  910. 

AUGUELLE.  A  kind  of  fish,  mentioned  in  an 
old  document  quoted  m  Davies'sTork  Records, 
p.  124.    Qu.  Anguelle. 

AUGULKOC.  This  word  occurs  in  some  glosses 
from  the  Cambridge  MS.  of  Walter  de  Bibbles. 
worth,  printed  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  iL  83.  The 
French  is  wn  treyn.    Qu.  Anffulkoe. 

AUGURIOUS.    Predicting. 

I  beleere  the  temple  those  auguriout  people  m 
tuch  kind  of  acddentt  have,  would  have  made  this 
man  have  abandoned  rae  to  the  fury  of  thoce  cursed 
anlmalt. 

A  Cumkai  motors  o/the  World  in  the  Moor^  i659. 

AUGURYNE.    A  fortune-teller. 

And  treuly  I  have  teen  of  Paynemrt  and  8jn> 
alnct,  that  men  depen  auguryneot  that  whan  wrc 
ryden  in  armet  in  dyirerae  contreet  upon  oure  evc- 
myes,  be  the  flyenge  of  foulet  the!  wolde  telle  u  th« 
prenottioadount  of  thlnges  that  felle  aftre. 

MaundevUifeTrawdet  p.lG7- 
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AUGUSTA.    A  ctnt  tenn  for  the  mistress  of  a 
bouse  of  in-ftme.    See  Ben  Jonson's  Works, 
ed.  Gifford,  !▼.  46. 
Al'HTEN.    Bight. 

Jukttn  jcre  Edgar  regned  kyag  and  sire ; 
He  lici  In  tonbe  in  the  abbey  of  Glattenbire. 

Jjangt^i/fs  Gftnmiefe.  p.  36. 

AUK.  Inverted ;  confused.  In  the  East  of  Eng- 
Imd,  bells  are  ''rung  aui,**  to  give  alarm  of 
fire;  and  PalsgraTe  has,  "I  rynge  auke- 
vanle,  je  sonne  abnnsle."  It  was  formerly 
the  general  custom  to  ring  hells  backward  in 
cases  of  fire.  See  Gifford's  Massinger,  i.  236. 
Tbe  older  meaning  is  angry,  ill-natured,  as  in 
the  Prompt  Panr.  p.  18 ;  where  we  also  have, 
"  awie,  or  wronge,  ihtiiter"  This  last  sense 
is  still  in  use  in  the  North  of  England,  and 
Tosser  tells  us  that  had  husbandry  droops  **  at 
fortune  so  mdeJ*  See  the  FiveHundred Points, 
1573,  f.  58.  An  auk  stroke  is  a  backward 
gtroke,  u  in  Palsgrave,  f.  18 ;  Morte  d'Arthur, 
1 148,  284.  Brockett  says  that  the  word  is 
applied  to  a  stupid  or  clumsy  person  in  the 
North  of  England. 
5e  that  ttit«  hat  to  lyth,  or  loftt  for  to  here 
Off  dden  of  aide  tyme,  and  of  thelre  awke  dedyi. 
Morte  jirthun,  MS.  lAticolth  f.  63. 

AUKERT.    Awkward.     Var,  dial. 

AUL.  An  alder.  Herefordth.  The  following  is 
a  country  proverb : 

When  the  bud  of  the  mtl  U  a«  bl{;  at  the  trout'a  eye. 
Then  that  fish  It  In  ecaton  in  the  river  Wye. 

AULD.   (1)  Old.     Var,  dial 

(2)  The  first  or  best,  a  phrase  used  in  games. 
"  That  is  the  auld  bowl."    Eatt. 

(3)  Great.  North.  It  is  used  in  the  same  man- 
oer  as  o&f  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  4. 
See  Pegge's  Anecdotes,  p.  100. 

AVLD-A^E.  The  devil.  North.  Perhaps  the 
more  usual  term  ia  JuId'Niek. 

AULD-LANG-SYNE.  A  favourite  phrase  in  the 
North,  by  which  old  persons  express  their  re- 
coUectionB  of  former  kindnesses  and  juvenile 
enjoyments,  in  times  long  since  past, — ^immor- 
talised by  the  song  of  Bums,  ''  Should  auld 
acquaintance  be  forgot."   See  Brockett,  in  t. 

AULD-THRIFT.  Wealth  accumulated  by  the 
successive  frugality  of  a  long  race  of  ancestors. 
Nifrth. 

ALLEN.    Of  alder.   Herefordah. 

Al'LN.  A  French  measure  of  5  ft.  7  in.  said  by 
licwis  to  be  used  in  Kent. 

AUM.  (1)  An  aim.  Palsgrave,  f.  18,  has, "  Aume 
ur  marke,  esme." 

(2)  An  elm.    North. 

(3)Allmn.    North. 

AU3IA.  A  sort  of  pancake.  This  is  giyen  by 
Boucher  as  a  Herefordshire  word,  but  it  seems 
to  be  now  obsolete. 

ADf  AIL.    To  enamel.    It  is  a  substantive  in 
Syr  Gawayne,  p.  11. 
All  hax'd  with  golden  bendea.  which  were  entayld 
With  cvrioiu  anticlMa,  and  fall  fayre  aumatfld. 

The  Fnerie  Utteene,  II.  iii.  87. 

ICMAIST.    Almost    North. 


AXJMBES-AS.    Ambes-as,  q.  v. 

Alie  inhered  heo  sweto  Jhetu  Criat, 

Huy  casten  a«mde«-a«.        MS,  Laud.  1 19,  f.  107 

StiUe,  aUlle,  Satuiat ! 

The  it  fallen  aunbeea*  /        MS.  Digb^  K,  f .  1  lA. 

AUMBLE.    An  ambling  pace.    (A.^N.) 
Hit  ttede  wat  all  dapple  gray, 
It  goth  an  aunible  in  the  way. 

Chaucer,  Cant,  T.  13814, 
AUMBM-STONE.    Amber.   Palsgrave. 
AUMBRY.      A  cupboard;  a  pantry.     North. 
Sometimes  spelt  aumery,  or  aumry. 
Some  tlovena  from  sleeping  no  sooner  be  up, 
Bvt  hand  it  lu  aun^rie,  and  note  in  the  cup. 

Tueeer'e  Five  Hundred  Pttinte,  1£73,  ii.&, 

AUMELET.    An  omelet.    Skinner, 

AUMENER.    A  purse.    (J.-N) 

Than  of  bit  aumener  he  drough 
A  little  keie  fetise  i>nough, 
IVhicha  wat  of  gold  polbhid  dere. 

Rem,  vtfthe  iiM««  S987* 

AUMENERE.    An  almoner. 

Seynt  Jonc,  the  aumenere, 
Seyth  Pert  waa  an  okercre. 

if5.Hflr/.  1701.  f.  87. 
AUMER.    To  cast  a  shadow  over ;  to  shadow. 
The  substantive  is  spelt  aumerd.     It  cor- 
responds to  the  old  word  umbre.     Craven. 

AUMERE.    A  purse.    Tyrwhitt  considers  this 
to  be  a  corruption  of  oumener,  q.  v. 
Were  ttreighte  gloTis  with  owiiMre 
Of  tilke,  and  alway  with  gode  chere 
Thou  yeve,  if  that  thou  have  rlchcite. 

Rom.  qfthe  Roee,  Sffl, 

AUMONE.    Alms.    Skinner, 

AUMOUS.  Quantity,  ^hen  a  labourer  has 
been  filling  a  cart  vnth  manure,  com,  &c.  he 
will  say  at  last  to  the  carter  or  waggoner, 
*'  Haven't  ya  got  your  aumous."    Line. 

AUMPEROUR.    An  emperor. 
The  aumperow  Frederic  and  the  king  Philip  of  France* 
Alltt  hii  wende  to  Jerusalem  to  do  gode  chaunce. 

A06.  (Uame,  p.  486. 
Ore  LoTcrd  wende  mid  it  desciplet 

Into  Philipet  londe ; 
Cctaret  brothur  tbe  avmperour 

Gan  b  detciplet  fonde.        MS*  Laud,  106,  f.  1. 
AUMPH.    Awry ;  aslant.    Salop. 
AUMRS.    A  cupboard.    North. 
AUMRY.SOAL.    '<  A  hole,"  says  Kennett,  MS. 
Lansd.  1033,  '*  at  the  bottom  of  the  cupboard." 
I  laid  um  here,  under  the  awmrp-eoal. 

Yorkehire  Dialogue,  p.  44. 

AUMS-ASE.  Literally,  two  aces,  the  lowest 
throw  in  the  dice.  It  seems,  however,  from  a 
curious  extract  in  Collier's  Hist.  Dram.  Poet, 
ii.  314,  an  old  game  at  dice  was  so  called. 

AUMUS.  Alms.  North.  Thoresby,  in  his 
Letter  to  Ray,  1703,  spells  it  awmon. 

AUNCEL.  A  kind  of  land-sale  weight,  prohi- 
bited by  statute  on  account  of  its  great  uncer- 
tainty.  See  Brit.  Bibl.  ii.  512.  In  the  fol- 
lowing  passage  from  Piers  Ploughman,  Mr. 
Wright's  manuscript  reads  auneerf  which 
can  hardly  be  correct.  "  Awncell  weight,  as 
I  have  been  informed,"  says  Cowell,  Interpre- 
ter, 1658,  **iatL  kind  of  weight  with  sodes 
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hanging,  or  hooks  fastened  at  each  end  of  a 
staff,  which  a  man  lifteth  op  upon  his  fore- 
finger or  hand,  and  so  discemeili  the  equality 
or  difference  between  the  weight  and  the  thing 
weighed ;"  and  he  afterwards  adds,  **  a  man  of 
good  credit  once  certified  mee  that  it  is  stil 
used  in  Leaden-all  at  London  among 
butchers." 

Ac  the  pound  that  ihe  paied  by 
Peiced  a  quatron  moore 
Than  myn  owent  auneer. 
Who  M>  weyed  truthe.  Piert  Phugftman,  p.  SK). 
4UNC£T£R£S.    Ancestors.  According  to  Mr. 
Hunter,  this  word  is  not  quite  obsolete  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Skelton,  i.  1 28,  has 
auneetry  for  ancettry. 
So  Bcbaltow  gete  god  los  and  gretll  be  menakked, 
Aa  ban  al  thin  avncvf er««  or  thow  were  bigeten. 

WiU.  and  th€  Werwolf,  p.  185. 
An  hondreth  wynter  here  before, 
Myne  uumetterg  knyghtes  haTe  be. 

Sbtbin  Hood,  i.  10. 
AUNCIAN.    Aged. 

The  olde  aundan  wyf  hejest  ho  syttei. 

SifT  Gawaifnt,  p.  38. 

AUNCIENTES.    Elders. 

The  preistea,  Judgea,  and  aunclentes  bare  cheif  rule, 
and  governed  the  people  ai  well  as  it  would  bee. 

Rsdman's  Complaint  nf  Grace,  1A54. 

AUNCIENTY.  Antiquity.  See  Skelton's Works, 
L  74,  ii.  415;  Cooperi  Thesaurus,  in  t.  Jeias, 
AntiquUas, 

What  auneienfye  than.  Is  theyr  Portuit  and  masse 
booke  of.  The  Burn^nge  nf  Puulee,  IMS. 

AUND.    Owned.    North, 

AUNDEIRYS.  Andirons.  In  the  inventory  of 
effects  belonging  to  Sir  John  Fastolfe,  "ij. 
staundyng  aundeiry^*  are  mentioned.  See 
Archieologia,  xxi.  269. 

AUNDER.  .Afternoon ;  eyening.  According  to 
Carr,  this  word  is  nearly  extinct  in  Craven ; 
Grose  says  it  is  used  in  Cheshire;  and 
Hartshome  gives  it  as  a  Shropshire  word.  It 
seems  derived  from  fimfem,  q.  v.  Jamieson 
says  that  omtren  in  Scotland  is  **  the  repast 
taken  between  dinner  and  supper."  Cotgrave 
several  times  mentions  aundera-meat  as  an 
afternoon's  refreshment.  See  his  Dictionarie, 
in  V.  GoubeTf  Goutter,  Reciiie,  Re»sie, 

AUNDIREN.     An  andiron,  q.  v.  Palsgrave,  f. 
18,  translates  "  aundyren"  by  ehenet. 
With  that  aundiren  he  thret  Sir  Gi). 
And  with  gret  hate  slkerly.  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  250. 

AUNGE.    An  angel.    (A.-N.) 
Eche  day  therwith  fe  xal  be  content ; 
Aunge  alle  howrys  xal  to  50W  apere.  Cor.  Jfy<f .  p.  88. 

AUNT.  A  woman  of  bad  character;  a  pro- 
curess or  a  bawd.  This  sense  is  common  in 
early  plays,  although  auni  and  uncle  were  the 
usual  appellations  given  by  a  jester  or  fool  to 
all  elderly  persons,  without  implying  any  im- 
proper meaning,  a  custom,  according  to 
Pcgge,  generally  pursued  in  Cornwall  In 
a  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  ii.  1,  the  term 
4nmt  seems  to  be  applied  to  an  old  woman,  or 
g;oasip,  not  necessaiily  in  the  bad  sense,  as  the 
commentators  tell  us. 


AUNTE.     Instead  of  *'  up  here  aonte,'*  the 
Heralds'  College  MS.  reads,  '*  to-gedere." 
Heo  gederede  up  here  aunte  here  ost  aboute  wf  de, 
And  dcatruyde  hire  londcs  eyther  in  his  cyde. 

AUNTELERE.  A  stag's  antler.  See  Twety't 
treatise  on  hunting  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  L 151. ' 

AUNTER.  (1)  An  adventure.  (J..N.)  Sorik 
Rider  makes  it  synonymous  with  hap  or 
chance.  In  the  provincial  glosssries,  it  U 
sometimes  explained,  **  needless  scruple,  mis. 
chance,  misadventure.''  See  Jttele, 

(2)  To  adventure;  to  venture.  (J,-N.)  See 
Piers  Ploughman,  pp.  382,  435,  471 :  Gesu 
Romanorum,  p.  35. 

I  wol  arise  and  awtre  it,  by  my  fay. 

Chameer,CenLT.^. 

(3)  An  altar.  J 

Be-fom  his  mtnter  he  knelyd  adovn. 

Songe  and  Cenlt,  it.  xl 

AUNTEROUS.  Adventurous;  bold;  duiog. 
"  A  castell  aunteroua"  in  Lybeaus  DiMonus, 
279,  glossed  formidable.  The  Prompt.  Parr. 
p.  19,  makes  it  synonymous  with  dM(/W,  but 
the  other  meaning  is  foimd  at  p.  279. 

Thay  that  were  amntereme  by-syde^ 
In  a  cuntri  f ulle  wyde, 
Thay  come  thedir  that  tyde. 

Sir  Degreeante,  UneUn  MS. 

AUNTERS.    Peradventure ;  in  case  that ;  lest ; 

probably.    North. 
AUNTERSOME.    Daring ;  coun^;eous.  North. 

This  is  of  course  fxx>m  aunter,  q.  v. 
AUNTRE.    On  the  contrary ;  on  the  other  hani 
Auntre,  they  swore  hym  hool  oih 
To  be  hys  men  that  wer  there. 

RitAard  Oter  de  lAmi.  3871. 

AUNTREOUSLICHE.  Boldly;  daringly.  (./.-A.) 
Al  auntreottetiehe  ther  he  comen  wcs. 

{^  of  Warwike,  p.  Ci 

AUNTROSE.  Doubtful ;  dangerous.  {A.'N.) 
Thanne  seide  Alisandrine,  auntroee  is  thin  erri. 
Ful  wonderllche  it  the  weves,  wel  I  wot  thesothf. 

nrui.  and  the  Werwolf,  p.  S4. 

AUNTY.    Aunt.     Var.dial 
AU-OUT.    Entirely.     Cremen. 
AUP.  (1)  A  waywiffd  child.   North.    It  is  pro- 
nounced Aupa  in  Craven,  but  the  word  is  noC 
in  general  use  in  Yorkshire. 
(2)  Up.    Weat. 
AURE.    Over.    [Avre?] 

His  gloves  and  his  gamesuns  gloet  as  tbeg ledes, 
A>rayet  aure  with  rebans,  rychist  of  raye. 

Robson*M  Met.  Rem,  p.  IJ, 

AUREAT.  Golden;  gilt.  Hence,  good,  ex- 
cellent. See  Skelton's  Works,  L  \h  11] 
Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  250;  Perc/J 
Reliques,  p.  26. 

Thys  boke  was  written  with  letters  anretU, 
Perpetually  to  be  put  In  memory. 

Ashmol^e  Thwt.  Giem.  Bri/. p.!?]; 

AURE-HIET.    Overtook. 

He  prekut  oute  prestely. 
And  aure4ilet  him  radly. 
And  on  the  knyjte  conne  cry. 
And  pertely  him  icprores. 

JietesftV  Met.  Ram.  b  M 
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AUBIFIBD.  Made  pure  as  gold. 

Pined  alpo  mod  made  full  pure* 
And  vmrified  be  at  the  last. 

jl9hmot^B  Th«at.  Chnu  BHt.  p.  389. 

AURRUST.    Harrcat.    Wore. 

AL'RSELS.    Ounelvca.    North, 

AURUM-MULICUM.  A  composition  oc<»sion. 
ally  mentioned  in  early  documents  relating  to 
the  arts,  and  fally  described  in  the  following 

passage: 

Here  may  thou  lere  to  make  mtrum  mullcum. 
Tike  a  viole  of  glac,  and  euto  it  wela,  or  a  longe 
erthen  pot:  and  Uke  J.  poande  of  salt  armonyac. 
•od  j.  fi  of  lulfure.  and  J.  li  of  mefcurie  cni,  and 
j./tof  t3fii;  mdle  thi  tyn,  and  caste  thi  mercurle 
therlu,  and  then  alle  that  other,  and  grynde  alle 
these  thinges  togidere  upon  a  ston,  and  then  put  aHe 
10  s  fiole,  or  in  an  erthen  pot,  and  itoppe  al  the 
mothe  saTe  also  mochel  als  a  paper  lefe,  or  a  spouta 
or  patrchemyn  may  Btonde  in ;  and  then  aet  it  on  the 
fyr«  in  a  forneie,  and  make  fbrste  esy  flere,  and 
aftarwarde  goode  fire,  the  mountance  of  ij.  oures, 
td  that  thou  se  no  breth  come  oute  of  the  glas; 
and  then  Uke  it  of  the  fire,  and  breke  the  glaa. 

if&  Sloaru  8684,  f.  5. 

AL'RUM-POTABILE. 

And  then  the  golden  oyle  called  ourum-potabUe, 
A   medicine  moat  menrelous  to  preserve  mans 
health.  A$hmol0*t  Ttuat.  Chem,  Brit.  p.  422. 

AVSCULTE.    To  raise  up ;  to  exalt.    The  MS. 

BodL   175,  reads  "cxhalt"  in  the  following 

passage: 

AvKult«  you  not  to  excelente. 

Into  highe  exsaltaclon .       Cheater  Ptapt,  i.  10. 

AUSE.  (1)  To  try ;  to  essay ;  to  promise  favour- 
ably, c.  g.,  "  He  oMf*  well  saying's  as  how 
he's  a  young  un."  Saiop.    See  Auit. 

(2)  Also.'  Gil  gives  this  as  a  Lincolnshire  word 
in  his  Logonomia,  1619. 

And  some  taeyonde us  twentle  or  thirtie  lange  miles, 
that  make  pure  shift  in  the  citie,  and  In  the  countrie 
•IMC  BuiMn't  Diaiogut,  1573,  p.  4. 

AUSIER.    An  osier.    St^oiJk, 

AUSNEY.    To  anticipate  bad  news.   Somerset. 

AUSPICATE.    Auspicious. 

Enter  and  prosper,  while  our  eyes  doe  waite 
For  an  ascendent  throughly  auspicate. 

HertirMTt  Works,  IL  146. 

AUSPICIOUS.  Joyful.  So  Shakespeare  seems 
to  use  the  word  in  Hamlet,  i.  2 : 

With  one  auepieunu,  and  one  dropping  eye. 
AUST.  To  attempt.    Warw.    It  is  also  used  as 

a  substantive. 
AUSTERNE.   Stem;  severe.   In  the  Testament 
of  Creseide,  154,  we  have  the  form  auglrine 
in  the  same  sense. 

But  who  is  yond,  thou  ladye  faire. 
That  looketh  with  ilc  an  austeme  face  ? 

Perey"*  Ae/ifwet,  p.  75. 
Thane  the  burelyche  beryne  of  Bretayne  the  ly  ttylle 
Couosayles  Syr  Arthure,  and  of  hyme  beaekyi 
To  ansuere  the  alyencs  wy  th  atuterene  wordes. 

liorte  Arthure,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  66. 

4USTR1DGE.  An  ostrich.  Cotgrave  has, 
"  Atutrwche :  an  attstridffe,  or  ostridge."  We 
have  had  Attridge,  q.  v. 

AUT.  (1)  Ought.    See  Rob.  Glouc  p.  452. 

Weil  aut  I  ilnne  lete, 

Ab  aeb  wit  teres  vete.    FTarton's  Hiet,  Engl.  Poet,  1. 24. 


(2)  All  the ;  out.    North. 

AUTECER.  Parent;  ancestor.  See  the  Co- 
ventry Mysteries,  p.  88.  Should  we  read 
anceter  f 

AUTEM.  A  church,  in  the  canting  language. 
There  are  several  compounds  of  this  woro,  as 
autem-mortt  a  married  woman.  See  Dodsley's 
Old  Plays,  x.  372. 

AUTENTICKE.  AuthenticChaucerhasitaa  asub. 
stantive.  See  Thynne*s  Animadversiona,  p.  48. 

AUTENTIQUALL.    Authentic. 

Now  for  the  third  parte  touchyng  recordes  and 
r^istret,  wee  have  ihem  soformall,  woautenti^tall, 
so  seriously  handeled.  Hull,  Hetiry  Fill,  f .  253. 

AUTEOSE. 

The  flowre  is  of  a  gode  lose. 
That  men  calleih  auteoee.         Rellq.  Antiq.  i.  193. 
AUTER.    An  altar.  iNorth. 

Thanne  he  havede  his  bede  leyd. 
His  oifrende  on  the  auter  leyd.     Havelok,  1386. 
AUTERS.    Explained,  "  strange  work,  or  Strang 
things,"  in  the  Clavis  at  the  end  of  the  Yoric- 
shire  Dialogue,  p.  89.    It  is  probably  an  error 
for  antert,  the  genuine  early  form  of  the  word. 
AUTHENTIC.     Regularly   bred;    fashionable. 
Nares  says  it  "  seems  to  have  been  the  proper 
epithet  for  a  physician  regularly    bred  or 
Ucensed."     See  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well, 
ii.3. 
AUTHER.    Either. 

Bot  harder  the  devel  bites  tham 

That  gud  dedes  has  wrojt. 
If  thai  ever  afterward  fal  in, 
Auther  in  dede  or  thojt. 

MS.  Caniab.  Ft.  v.  48.  f  81. 

AUTOMEDON.    The  charioteer  of  Achilles,  and 

hence  some  of  our  early  dramatists  have  ap 

plied  the  name  generally  to  coachmen.    Set 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  ed.  Weber,  xiv.  53. 

AUT-OPON.    Out  upon  I    An  exclamation  ex- 

pressive  of  disapprobation.  North. 
AUTORITT.    Authority.     A  provincialism,  as 
well  as  the  old  form  of  tiie  word.     See  the 
Craven  Dialogues,  p.  330. 
AUTORS.    Ancestors.  (laf.) 
Y  geve  yow,  Mede,  withoute  assoyne, 
Theo  tour,  and  the  cites  of  Babyloyne : 
Tyre,  Numen,  and  Pamphile, 
And  into  Ynde  xx.  score  rayle ; 
My  riches,  and  my  tressours. 
And  alle  hath  do  myn  outora,  Kyng  AUmnmdertASX^ 
AUTOUR.    An  author.    Chaucer. 
AUTRAGE.     To  outrage. 

Let  us  se  how  well  we  can  autrage, 

Maitlan^e  lanAeth  Booke,  p.  SOU. 

AUTREMITE.    Another  attire.    So  explained 
by  Skinner.    Tyrwhitt  reads  titremite. 
And  she  that  helmid  was  in  starke  stouris. 
And  wan  by  force  tounb  strong  and  touris. 
Shall  on  her  hedde  now  werin  autremite. 

Chaucer,  ed.  Uny,  p.  164. 

AUVE.  The  helve  of  an  axe.  Salop. 
AUVERDRO.  To  overthrow.  West. 
AUVERGIT.  To  overtake.  West.  See  Jennings's 

Observations,  p.  184. 
AUVERLOOK.  To  overlook ;  to  bewitch ;  to  look 

upon  with  the  evil  eye.     jf^est. 
AUVER-RIGHT.    Right  over ;  across.     West. 
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AUVISARD.  On  the  visor? 

A  tie  lait  he  held  him  aunitard. 

Gjf  </  fTiarufOce,  pu  190. 

AUVISE.    Counsel;  advice. 

And  leyde,  Joieph,  lev*  thy  fanteiye 
And  thyn  erroure.  for  it  Is  folye 
Withouten  auvUt  to  deme  lodeynelye. 

I^dgat;  MS.  Soc.  Jntiq.  234,  f.  5. 

AUWAWNTAGE.    Advantage. 

The  heghett  worlde,  that  puset  alle  thyng • 

Wai  made  for  mani  endelea  wonnyng ; 

Pot  ylk  mane  lalle  hafe  thare  a  place. 

To  wonne  ay  In  Joy  that  here  hai  grace ; 

That  worlde  was  made  moate  for  owre  auwawntag«t 

For  thaire  sawllea  tobeowre  ryght  erytage. 

Hampoie,  North  C.  MS. 

AUWARDS.  Awkward;  athwart  North.  See 
Ackwardt,  A  heast  is  said  to  be  auwardaf 
when  it  lies  backward  or  downhilli  so  as  to  be 
unable  to  rise ;  a  circamstance  often  happen- 
ing with  sheep  that  are  heavy  in  the  wooL 
AU5T.  (1)  Ought. 

Floure  of  hevene,  LadI  and  Quene, 

A  s  Khe  au^t  wel  to  bena.    MS.  AdiU.  10036,  f.  82. 

(2)  Owed.  The  version  printed  in  Collier's 
Shakespeare's  Library,  p.  273,  reads  "  owhte." 

The  wonehlpe  therof  whiche  1  auitt. 
Unto  the  god  I  there  betanjte. 

Gmotr,  MS.  Soc  Antiq.  134,  f.  834. 

(3)  Possessions;  property. 

Bitwene  hb  childre  he  delt  his  aw^t. 
His  londe  to  Isaac  he  bitaujt. 

Cttrtor  Mnndt,  MS.  CoU.  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  28. 

(4)  High.  Rob.  Giouc. 
AVA.    At  all.    North. 

AVAGE.  A  rent  or  duty  which  every  tenant 
of  the  manor  of  Wiittel,  in  Essex,  pays  to  the 
lord  on  St.  Leonard's  day,  for  the  liberty  of 
feeding  his  hogs  in  the  woods.    Phillips, 

AVAILE.  Value;  profit:  advantage.  See  Cocke 
Lorelles  Bote,  p.  2 ;  Dial  of  Creat.  Moral, 
p.  123;  Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  150. 

AVAITE.    To  await? 

The  which  ordeynede  for  a  law,  that  what  tymc 
there  was  any  fyre  in  that  cite,  Uiere  shulde  be  a 
bldelle  y-ordeined  for  to  atniite  hit,  and  tQ  malie  an 
highc  proclamadone  In  the  dt^. 

Qatla  AomofiortMi,  p.  62. 

AVALE.  (1)  To  descend;  to  fall  down.  {A.-N.) 
Of.  Maundevile's  Travds,  p.  266 ;  Holinshed, 
Hist.  Scot.  p.  91 ;  Troilus  and  Cnsseide,  iii. 

I  627 ;  Chaucer,  ed.  Urry,  p.  394 ;  Debate  be- 
tween  Pride  and  LowUnesSy  p.  9 ;  Skelton's 

J,  Works,  i.  85. 

Then  the  soiieschaU  smot  hie  hon  with  hit  spurrii, 
and  come  to  theym,  for  the  see  was  avaiUd  and 
withdrawn.  MS.  Digby,  185. 

(2)  To  lower;  to  let  down.  {A.'N.)  This 
term  is  often  applied  to  the  letting  down 
the  front  of  the  helmet,  or  the  visor  only  with- 
out the  ventaile,  as  in  Robson's  Met.  Rom. 
p.  15 ;  Morte  d'Arthur,  i.  152.  Hence  the 
phrase  "  to  vak  the  bonnet,"  to  lower  the 
bonnet,  or  take  off  the  hat ;  and,  figuratively, 
to  acknowledge  inferiority.  See  Peter  Lang- 
toft,  p.  97. 
And  myjty  tyrauntes,  from  here  ryalle  see 
He  hath  oeo/M  and  y-put  adoun. 

l^dgwH,  MS.  Soc  Antiq.  134,  f.  4. 


He  nold  avaUn  neither  hood  ne  hat* 
Ne  abideu  no  man  for  hb  curtesie. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T. «». 

(3)  To  loosen ;  to  shake.  Lord  Surrey  has  tb< 
expression  "  with  raynei  avayled,"  explained 
lootened  in  Warton's  Hist  Eng.  Poet  iii  31, 
but  our  second  meaning  ia  perbapi  the  b«t 

(4)  To  assault  Skinner. 

AVALYD.    Diminished. 

Crete  feet  and  rounde,  and  grete  dees,  and  the 
foot  a  lytel  aval^,  smale  by  the  flankei,  and  loofe 
sydes,  a  ly  td  pyntel  and  litel  hangyng  smale  taalk>k». 

JC&AA  fttf. 
AVAN.    Filthy ;  squalid.    A  Northamptonshire 
word,  according  to  the  Addenda  to  Junii  EiyitL. 
Anglic  in  v. 

AVANCB.   (1)  To  advance;  to  profit  (^.-.V.) 
See  Chaucer,  Cant  T.  246 ;  Troilus  and  Cre- 
seide,  v.  1434;  MS.  Aahmole  39,  f.  12. 
Sir  Philip  the  VaUyse 

May  him  noght  aeonee. 
The  flowres  that  falre  war 

Er  fallen  in  Fraunce.     Minut's  Poemu,  p.  3B. 

(2)  Advancement 

He  ordaineth  by  his  ordinaunce 
To  parishe  priestis  a  powere* 

To  anothir  a  gretJt  atwunes, 
A  gretir  point  to  his  mtstcre. 

Chaucer,  ed.  Uny,  p.  I5<". 

(3)  The  herb  barefoot.  It  was  used  in  cookcnr. 
as  in  a  recipe  in  the  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  1:>, 
which  the  original,  MS.  Addit  5016,  seems  tu 
read  avante.  See  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  55 ;  Prompt. 
Parv.  pp.  17,  266;  Tusser,  p.  118;  Warner's 
Antiq.  Culin.  p.  5.  Markham,  in  his  Count lie 
Farme,  ed.  1616,  p.  182,  says  "  costmarie  and 
avens  are  verie  pleasant  hearbes  to  give  a  »- 
vour  like  spice  in  pottage  and  salads."  See 
also  Topsell  on  Serpents,  p.  62 ;  Cooper,  in  v. 
CariophiUata;  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  II. 

AVANCEMENT.    Advancement 

Thorgh  conseile  of  som  of  hlse,  refused  he  that  present ; 

Thel  said,  on  other  wise  he  salle  haf  cvaneement. 

Peter  Lamgtttft,^  KS. 

AVANITTE.    Thought;  will;  pleasure. 
Ood  and  grace  es  with  thaim  wroghte. 
That  with  swylke  pride  dyse  gyse  ther  dothe ; 
Never  the  lew  ylk  man  may 
Eftyr  hys  avanUti  make  hym  gay. 

R.  de  Brunne,  MS.  Baseee,  p.  24. 

AVANSE.    to  escape  from. 

For  any  cas  that  may  be-tyde, 
Schall  noa  therof  avatue. 

The  Cokwol^a  Jknmee,  1& 

AVANTAGE.    Advantage.    (^.-M) 

As  sooth  Is  sayd,  elde  hath  gret  aeatele^ 
In  elde  ia  bothe  wisdom  and  usage. 

Cha»ieert  Qmt.  T.  S44& 

AVANT-CURRIERS.  Florio  has  **  Eieni,  windes 
blowing  very  stiffdy  for  fortie  daies  together 
from  the  east,  just  about  the  dog-daies,  called 
of  mariners  the  Avant-currien." 

AVANTERS.  Portions  of  the  numbles  of  a  deer, 
which  lay  near  the  neck.  See  Syr  Gawayne^ 
p.  50 ;  Book  of  St  Alban's,  sig.  D.  iv. 

AVANTMURE.  The  fore-wall  of  a  to^ro. 
This  term  ia  given  as  EngUahin  PalsgraTC  and 
Cotgrtve.  {Fr.) 
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AVAXT-PEACH.     An  early  kind  of   peach- 

AVANTTWARDE.  The  Tanward  of  an  army. 
I  ttilt  lUTe  the  Monmoonl*  wytterly  myselTtne. 

McrU  Arthure,  MS,  LbiMM,  f  .  M. 

AVARDE.    Afraid.  (.^.-5:) 
AVAROUSER.    More  ayaricious.  (J,'N.) 

An  DO  men  avarvtutr  than  hil 

Whan  tbei  ben  avauoced. 

Pitr$  jnoughnum,  p.  96. 

AVARYSY.    ATazioe ;  covetoosness.    May  we 
reid  an  arygy  T 
Ouie  Lord  ley  to  the  eddcr  tho. 
Fend,  why  dyde  thou  hym  that  wo  ? 
The  fend  anaacrd  with  wnrjftjf. 
Fore  I  had  to  hym  envye.    MS,  AskmoU  91,  f.  85. 
AVAST.     A  lea  term,   meaning  stop,   hold, 
enough.    It  always  precedes  some  orders  or 
conversation.    See  Tooke's  Diversions  of  Pur- 
kji  p.  573 ;  Skinner,  in  y.    Tooke  says  that 
Dr.  Johnson's  interpretations,  which  I  have 
here  adopted,  are  erroneous,  but  snch  are  its 
ordinary  uses  by  sailors.  Johnson's  etymology 
6om  ItaL  and    Span.  Basla  is  sufficiently 
plausible. 
AVAUNXY.    To  advance ;  to  raise. 
For  I  thcnke  to  avawicy  myne. 
And  wel  the  more  schal  be  here  pyne. 

MS.  Jddit,  10030,  f.  49. 

AVAUNT.  (1)  Before. 
The  moTow  came,  and  forth  rid  thlt  marchaunt 
To  Fiaottders  ward,  hit  prentishlm  avaunt. 
Till  be  to  Bmgee  came  full  merily. 

Chaucer,  ed.  Vny,  p.  140. 

(2)  Forward.  (^.-AT.)  This  was  an  ancient  hunt- 
ing err.    See  Sir  H.  Dryden's  Twid,  p.  45. 
And  with  that  worde  came  Drede  avaunt, 
Whiche  waa  abashed  and  in  grete  fere. 

Ram.  ^  tht  Rote,  3B58. 
Sir  Degrerant  was  thane  la  nere. 
That  he  those  wordls  myght  here  i 
He  said,  Avant,  b&nere ! 
And  trompls  on  hight. 

Sir  Degrevaunt,  Lincoln  MS, 

(i)  A  boast.  (J.~N.)  See  Chaucer  Cant.  T.  227 ; 
Beliq.  Antiq.  iL  21. 

Than  said  Sir  D^eraunt, 
Thou  Mile  noght  mak  thine  avaunt. 
That  I  salle  be  recreaunt. 
For  tteai  ne  for  faa. 

Sir  Degmauni,  Lincoln  MS, 

(4)  To  boast 

Thli  proTerbe  letne  of  me, 

Aummt  neryf  of  thy  degree.    Antiq,  Rep.  Iw,  401. 

(5)  Dismissal.  "  To  give  her  the  avauni" 
Henry  YIII.  IL  3.  In  the  following  passage  it 
sppuently  means  leave,  departure,  or  perhaps 
pniae,  boast. 

AUe  thay  mad  tlialr  avaunt 
Of  the  lord  Sir  DegrevaunL 

Sir  Degrevaumt,  Uneoln  MS. 

ATAUNTANCE.    Boasting. 

The  Tlee  depid  avauntance. 

With  pride  hath  take  his  aqueintance. 

Gower,  MS,  Soe.  Antiq,  134,  f.  54. 

AVAUNTARYE.    Boasting. 

And  thus  the  worschipe  of  his  name, 
ThfOrow  pride  of  his  avauntarpe, 
'Ha  tunwlh  into  Tilenye. 

;MS.Soc  Antiq.  134,  f.  54. 


'  Rebuke  him  for  thai  ilk  of  that  avauntrte. 

Pfter  Langtoft,  p.  194. 

AVAUNTLAY.  Under  the  old  system  of  hunt, 
ing  it  was  customary  to  send  one  or  two  cou- 
ples of  hounds,  with  a  man,  to  several  points 
where  it  was  expected  the  game  would  pass. 
When  the  deer  or  other  animal  came  up  these 
hounds  were  uncoupled.  See  Sir  H.  Dryden's 
notes  to  Twici,  p.  44.  Relay  properly  means 
any  of  these  sets  of  hounds ;  but  avauntrelay, 
or,  more  commonly,  avauntlay^  those  which, 
when  a  hart  was  unharboured,  were  a-head  of 
him.  See  further  observations  on  this  sub- 
ject in  a  curious  work,  entitled  the  Booke  of 
Hunting,  4to.  Lond.  1586. 

AYE.  (1)  Have. 

Therfore  we  must  fight  agayne  hym,  and  we  shhalZ 
ane  victorye.  for  he  is  but  feble  agayne  ihem  that 
wyl  withitonde  hym.  DioL  Ormi,  Moral  p.  97. 

(2)  Evening. 

Thekfaig  ther  stode  with  his  mein< 
On  a  palmcsonnes  ave, 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  200. 

AVEARD.    Afraid.     Wett. 

But  an  he  hare  his  legs  at  liberty, 
Cham  aseard  he  will  never  live  with  you. 

London  Prodigal,  p.  209* 
AVEAUNT.    Graceful ;  becoming.  So  also  the 
origin&l  MS.  of  Le  Bone  Florence  of  Rome, 
128,  reads ;  which  Ritson  alters  to  avenaunt. 
Ageyne  h]rm  came  syr  Otes  the  graunt, 
A  doghty  knyght  and  an  aveaunt, 

Le  Bone  Florence  0/ Rome,  883. 
Thys  swyrde  ys  gode  and  aveaunt. 
But  I  faght  wyth  a  gyaunt. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  il.  38,  f.  244. 

AYE-BLOT.  A  reckoning;  a  payment.  JlfimAtfic. 

AYE-BOORDS.      Cotgrave  has,  '<  Ju6es,  the 

short  boords  which  are  set  into  th'outaide  of 

a  water-mills  wheele ;  we  call  them  ladles,  or 

ave-boordi," 

AYEDEN.    Had. 

Quanne  he  weren  alle  set. 

And  the  king  aveden  i-gret. 

He  greten,  and  gouleden,  and  goven  hem  Ille, 

And  he  bad  hem  alle  ben  stille.        HavHok,  183. 

AYEER.    Property.  (A.-N.) 

Ne  thel  don  to  no  man  otherwise  than  thei  woldo 
that  other  men  diden  to  hem ;  and  in  this  poynt  thei 
f  uUe-flllen  the  ten  commandementes  of  God :  and 
thei  jive  no  cliarge  of  aveer  ne  of  ricchesse. 

MaundeviUe  ^raveU,  p.  892. 

AYEL.  (1)  The  awn  or  beard  of  barley.   EmL 

(2)  To  tear  away.    Browne, 

AYELACE.  Explained  by  Skinner,  "  the  rings 
or  gymews  of  a  bag;"  but  coigectured  by  him 
to  be  a  mistake  for  anelaee,  q.  t. 

AYELONG.  Elliptical ;  oval.  It  is  transkted 
by  obhngui,  in  tht  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  17.  Carr, 
in  his  Craven  Glossary,  conjectures  it  to  be  a 
corruption  of  oblong f  and  a  correspondent  sug- 
gests to  me  haif-long:  but  the  form  awelongef 
in  the  Middlehill  MS.  of  the  Promptorium^ 
seems  to  warrant  Mr.  Way's  derivation  from 
A.-S.  Awoh,  Major  Moor  says,  "  Workmen 
— ^reapers  or  mowers — approadiing  the  side  of 
a  field  not  perpendicular  or  paiaUel  to  their 
line  of  work,  will  have  an  uneqaal  portiim  to 
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do — ^the  excess  or  deficiency  is  called  avelUmg 
work." 

AVELY.  In  the  Eastern  counties  com  is  said  to 
be  aoelyy  if,  when  dressed  for  market,  a  por- 
tion of  the  awns  adhere  to  the  grains. 

AVEN.  Promise;  appearance.  Salop.  Perhaps 
connected  with  the  old  word  aoenantt  q.  v. 

AVENANT.  (1)  Agreement ;  condition.  {A,-N.) 

Luf  hlr  efter  thine  avenantt 
And  sho  lal  h%  to  the  tenant. 

Ywaineand  Oawin,  3765 
They  may  make  to  here  avenaunt. 
But  over  mesure  yt  nat  cumnaunt. 

MS,  Harh  1701.  f.2S. 

(2)  Becoming ;  graceful ;  agreeable.    See  War- 
ton's  Hist.  Eng.  Poet.  iL  229 ;  Twaine  and 
Qan6n,  3885 ;  Robson's  Met.  Rom.  p.  12. 
And  I  were  to  the  avenant, 
I  wald  be  thi  wrvaant. 

Sir  Degrevaunt,  Uneoln  MS, 
When  she  was  flflen  winter  old. 
In  al  that  lend  na«  ther  non  y-hold 

So  semly  on  to  se ,  ^ 

For  fche  was  gentl)  and  avenaunt, 
Hir  name  was  deped  Belisaunt* 
As  ye  may  lithe  at  me. 

/imit  and  Jmilovn,  487* 

•  3)  Accomplished;  able;  valiant. 

The  towdan,  that  left  yn  Tervagaunt, 
With  hym  he  btoght  a  fowl!  geaunt 
Of  Egypte ;  he  hette  Guymerrauntj 

Greet  as  an  ok  : 
No  dosyper  nas  so  avenaunt 

To  stonde  hys  strok.  Ocforten,  923b 

AVENANTLI.     Suitably;  well;  becomingly. 
Ther  were  In  eche  batalle  of  bumes  two  thousand. 
Armed  atalle  polntes  and  aoenantli  horsed. 

IVUl.  and  tht  Wtrwoif,  p.  136. 

AVENAUNTLICHE.     BcautifuUy. 

To  seche  thoru  that  dt^  ther  nas  non  sieh. 
Of  erbca,  and  of  erbert,  so  wtmtwuntlwhe  l-dlht. 

riaHiU  ofSutan,  st  1. 

AVENGE.  The  feast  of  Adyent.  {A.-N.)  See 
MS.  Lincoln  A  L  17,  f.  215,  where  a  wrong 
reading  has  apparently  crept  into  the  text,  and 
I  am  not  sure  whether  it  should  not  be  anence 
in  the  same  sense  as  anerU,  q.  y. 

AVENE.  An  ear  of  com.  This  is  the  form  of 
the  word  awn  in  the  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  18. 
"  Avenes  eyles"  is  translated  by  the  Ptench 
arestezt  in  Walter  de  Bibblesworth,  Reliq. 
Antiq.  it  80.  Eilet  we  have  already  had  an 
example  of  in  ▼.  Jiltf  and  it  is  translated  by 
arista  in  MS.  Lansd.  560,  f.  45. 

(2)    Evening. 

Hi  sul  him  and  elde  folow. 
Both  aoene  and  eke  a-morw. 

Rtlig,  Antiq.  I.  194. 

AVENG.   Took;  received.     {A,-S.) 
yor  the  folc  so  thycke  com,  the  wule  he  her  loverd  sIou» 
About*  him  in  cch  alf,  that  among  so  mony  fon 
He  avang  dethes  wounde,  and  wonder  nas  yt  none. 

jRo6.  Cloue,  p.  223. 

A-YENIMED.    Envenomed. 

His  aimes  alle  a-venimed  beth  ; 
That  venim  is  strong  so  the  deth. 

Cjf  of  Wantfiks,  p.  98. 

AVENOR.  The  person  who  formerly,  in  the 
household  establishment  of  the  king,  and  in 


that  also  of  great  barons,  had  the  oare  of  the 
provender  for  the  horses.    The  following  ac- 
count of  his  duties  is  given  in  the  Book  ol 
Curtasye,  p.  25,  and  it  has  been  also  quoted 
from  the  original  manuscript  by  Mr.  Stevenson. 
The  avepntr  schalle  ordeyn  provande  focid  wtm. 
For  tho  lordys  horsls  ererychon ; 
Thay  schyn  have  two  caat  of  hay, 
A  pek  of  provande  on  a  day : 
Every  horse  schalle  so  muche  hare 
At  racke  and  manger  that  standee  with  stave  i 
A  maystur  of  horsys  a  squyer  ther  ia» 
Aveynmr  and  ferour  undur  hym  i-wys.  , 

Those  5omen  that  oldesadels  schyn  hatne. 
That  schyn  be  last  for  kny^t  and  knare,  > . . 

For  yche  a  hors  that  ferroure  schalle  sdMb 
An  halpeny  on  day  he  takes  hym  to :  A 

UnduT  ben  gromes  and  pages  mony  one. 
That  ben  at  wage  everychone ;  % 

Som  at  two  pons  on  a  day. 
And  som  at  m.  o6b  I  50U  say ; 
Mony  of  hem  fotemen  ther  ben. 
That  rennen  by  the  brydels  of  ladya  sdienc 
AYENSONO.    Evening. 

Fram  aftemone  to  aeen^ng. 
So  to  knightcs  he  was  strong, 

Jrthour  and  Merlin,  p.  i;& 

AVENT.    Avaunt! 

Awent,  avant,  my  popagay, 

What«  will  ye  do  nothyng  but  play  ? 

Hit»on*t  Ancient  Smgt,  p.  101. 

AYENTAILE.  The  moveable  front  to  a  helmet, 
which  covered  the  face,  and  through  whidi  the 
wearer  respired  the  air,  *'  qua  ventus  hauiitur.** 
The  term  is  sometimes  used  for  the  whole 
firont  of  the  helmet. 

His  helm  he  setteth  on  Is  hcved* 
And  fastnede  the  avantailU. 

MS.  AahmeU  33.  f.  3. 
For,  as  he  drough  a  king  by  thavantaUe, 
Unware  of  this,  Achilles  through  the  maile 
And  through  the  bodie  gan  him  for  to  rive. 

TraUut  and  CSrsseWe,  ▼.  1557. 

AYENTE.    To  open  the  aventaile  for  the  pur- 
pose of  breathing.   See  Le  Bone  FLorenee  of 
Rome,  1941 ;  Torrent  of  Port.  p.  66.  (A.'X) 
Thai  foughten  soo  longe,  that  by  assente 
Thai  drewe  them  a  litil  byiyde, 
A  litil  while  thaym  to  aventa. 
And  refreshed  them  at  that  tyde. 

MS.  JDMMel7S,p.3a 

AVENTERS.  Chance.  {A..N.) 

The  bowmen,  and  eke  the  arblasten. 
Armed  them  all  at  aventert. 

Richard  Cocr  de  Uon,  S13B. 

AVENTOUR.    (1)  To  venture. 

Nil  ich  me  nothing  aventoar. 
To  purchas  a  fole  gret  honour. 

Arthew  and  Jferitu,  p.  9. 

(2)  An  adventurer.  Boienham. 

AVENTRE.  To  throw  a  spear.  (Ital)  Spenser 
uses  the  word,  and  Nares  thought  it  was  peco- 
liar  to  that  writer. 

Thenne  this  one  knyght  «t«fi«ryif  a  grete  spere, 
and  one  of  the  z.  knyghtes  enoountied  with  hym, 
but  this  woful  knyght  smote  hym  so  hard  thai  he 
felle  over  his  hors  Uylle.        Morted^Artkw,  I.  117. 

AVENTROUS.  Adventurers.   IA.-N.) 
As  dooth  an  heraud  of  armea 
Whan  aventroua  cometh  to  Jnates. 

Ftere  floughtmut,  p^  S79 
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A  VENTURE.  (1)  Adventure;  cluuice;  fortune; 
See  Morte  d' Arthur,  i.  289 ;  Maundevile's 
TrayeU,  pp.  185, 282. 

jir€iuur€  lo  hath  turned  his  pas 
Agvynes  f!ie  kyng  hit  mas. 

Kifng  Jlitaunder,  7837> 

(2)  Perchance. 

Ac  uMnture,  tot  the  fyght. 
This  victorie  Is  the  ynlyght. 

Kyng  AlUaund«r,  30S9. 

AVENTURLY.     Boldly. 

This  squier  that  hath  brought  this  hede, 
Thfi  kyng  had  wend  he  had  the  dede» 
And  a9€nturljf  gan  he  gone. 

TifTvnt  nf  Portugal,  p.  52. 

AVER.  (1)  A  work-horse.  Narih.  "  A  felse 
aver"  a  sluggish  horse,  a  lazy  heast.  See 
Kennett's  Glossary,  p.  21. 

AUua  the  sothe  for  to  schewe. 
He  Irnt  thame  averts  to  drawc. 

Sir  Degrevante,  MS,  Ltneoln,  f.  130. 
<2)  Peevish.    Northumb, 
AVERAGE.    A  course  of  ploughing  in  rotation. 
North,    Carr  explains  it  **  winter  eatage," 
and  others  the  itubbUt  in  which  senses  it  seems 
to  be  the  same  with  aoeruh,  q.  y. 
AVER-CAKE.    An  oat-cake. 

A  few*  cruddet  and  crem. 
And  an  aver-cake. 

MS.  RawU  Poet,  137,  f.  25. 

AVER-CORX.    A  resenred  rent  in  com  paid  to 
religious  houses  by  their  tenants  or  farmers. 
Kennett,  According  to  Skinner,  it  means  com 
drawn  to  the  granaiy  of  the  lord  of  the  manor 
by    the  working  cattle,   or   avers,   of  the 
tenants. 
AVERE.    Riches;  property.    {A.-N.) 
The  roaiatir  of  thcr  pedaile,  that  klrkes  brak  and  brent. 
And  abbeis  gan  assaile,  monkes  slouh  and  schent, 
Waa  bom  in  Pikardle,  and  his  name  Reynere, 
In  tuilk  felonie  gadred  grete  awera, 

Ptttr  LangHtft,  p.  124. 

AVERIL.    April    North. 
When  the  nyhtegale  singes,  the  wodes  waxen  grene. 
Let  ant  graa  ant  Uosme  tpringet  in  Awer^l,  y  wene. 

IVrighf*  L^rie  Poetry,  p.  112. 

AVERING.  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  says, 
**  When  a  begging  boy  strips  himself  and  goes 
naked  into  a  town  with  a  fals  story  of  being 
cold,  and  stript,  to  move  compassion  and  get 
better  cloaths,  this  is  call'd  avering,  and  to  goe 
a  avering, 

AVERISH.  The  stubble  and  grass  left  in  com 
fields  after  harvest.    North, 

In  these  monthea  after  the  eomne  bee  innede,  it 
la  meete  to  putt  draughte  hortset  and  oxen  Into  the 
crcrtjJb,  and  to  lonnge  to  continue  there  as  the  meate 
aufllccth.  which  will  ease  the  other  paaturee  they 
vmt  in  before.  jtrcheeolegta,  xilL  S79l 

AVERLAND.  Land  ploughed  by  the  tenants 
with  their  avers,  for  the  use  of  a  monastery, 
or  for  the  lord  of  the  soil 

Qnod  autem  nunc  vocatur  aeeruindf  fuit  terra 
ffvsciconim  ejus.         Ohiwi.  J.  de  Braketenda,  p.  75. 

AVEROUS.    Avaricious. 

And  aJao  this  tyme  ea  ogayru  aMnma  men,  that 
•ebyncs  and  glfea  na  fruyte  but  when  It  ea  roten. 

MS.  Coll.  Btom.  10,  f.  3. 

AVEROfNB.    The  herb  southernwood,  men- 


tioned  several  times  under  this  name  in  ttt 
Liber  Medicinae  in  the  Library  of  Lincoln  Ca- 
thedral, ff.  280, 287, 307,  e.g. "  Take  ateroyne. 
and  braye  it  with  bony  and  vyneacre,  and 
drynke  \iJ*    See  also  Archieologia,  xxx.  350 ; 
Pistill  of  Susan,  st.  ix. 
AVERPENNY.  Money  contributed  towards  the 
king's  averages.     See  Nicolson  and  Bum's 
West  and  Cumb.  ii.  609 ;  Chron.  J.  de  Brake- 
londa,  p.  75 ;  Skinner,  in  v. 
AVERRAY.    To  aver ;  to  instract. 
Thou  schalt  write  that  y  say, 
Manl  man  for  to  averray. 

Artheur  andMertin,  p.  45. 

AVERRUNCATE.  To  avert;  to  prevent.  {Lat.) 
I  wish  myself  a  pseudo-prophet. 
But  sure  some  mischief  will  come  of  it, 
Unlen  by  providential  wit. 
Or  force,  we  aoerruncate  it.  Hudibrae,  1. 1.  758, 
AVERSATION.     Aversion;  great  dislike   to. 
See  Taylor's  Great  ExempUur,  p.  61,  quoted 
by  Boucher,  in  v. 
AVER-SILVER.    A  custom  or  rent  so  called, 
originating  from  the  cattle,  or  atferi,  of  the 
tenants  of  the  soil. 
AVERST.    At  the  first 

Avertt  byeth  the  heates  ten. 
That  loki  aioUe  alle  men. 

MS.  Arundel  SfJ,  f.  13. 
AVERTY.    Mad;  fiery.  {A.-N.) 

The  respona  were  redy  that  Philip  did  tham  here. 
A  knyght  fuUe  aoertjf  gaf  tham  this  ansuere. 

Peter  Lnngteft,  p.  260. 

AVERY.  (1)  The  phu:e  where  the  provender  for 
the  king's  horses  is  kept.  Skinner.  Boucher, 
in  V.  Aver,  considers  it  to  be  the  stable.  It 
seems  certainly  to  be  derived  from  aver,  and 
not  from  haver,  oats,  as  Minsheu  supposes. 

(2)  Every. 

The  iij.'*  tokene  ys  that  amrw  meke  man  or 
womman  ys  not  enhaunsydd,  neyther  have  ony 
lykynge  in  preysynge.       MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  8. 

AVE-SCOT.  A  reckoning;  an  account.  Mintheu, 

AVESYLY.    Advisedly. 

Now  and  thow  wolde  wele  and  aoeeyly  beholde 
thl  Lorde  Jhceu,  thow  may  fynde  that  fro  the  crowne 
of  the  hevede  to  the  sole  of  hia  fete,  thare  waa  no 
hole  qpotta  lef  te  one  hyme. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  1.  17,  f.  183. 

AVET.    Weight. 

And  ys  avet  ronre  bl  six  and  thrltti  leed  punde, 
that  beeth  to  hundred  and  aextene  wexpunde. 

Aaliff,  Antiq,  L  70, 

AVETROL.    A  bastard.    (A.^N.) 

He  asked  what  was  hia  medicine ; 
Beff  and  broth  gode  ailne. 
What  than,  waa  he  an  avetral  f 
Thou  seist  soht,  siie,  be  mi  pol. 

Seepn  Sagee,  II 07* 

AVEXED.  Troubled ;  vexed.  See  Book  of  St. 
Alban's,  sig.  B.  iv. ;  Dial  Great.  MorsL  p.  177. 
The  curious  coincidence  between  part  (k  the 
following  passage,  and  the  well  known  lines  in 
Macbeth,  ii.  2,  has  not  yet  found  a  notice  in 
the  editions  of  Shakespeare. 

As  thus  I  lay  uoejed  full  sore 

In  suche  thyngcs.  as  of  right  bythe  agayne  natvie* 

I  herde  a  voyce  leyyng,  sclepe  thow  no  more  I 

Tod^M  JUuetratiomt,  p.  %f 
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AVEYSfe.    Careful;  wary.    {J.^N.) 
Also  the  kyng  and  hit  m^lgai, 
OUddat  wem  aod  «My«^.     Ktfng  jRiaoMnde  ,  5861. 
AVIEU.    To  view.  (^.-iV.)  Palsgrave  has,  "  I 
aoewef  I  take  syght  of  a  thing.'* 

Thenglyuhmen  uwe  them  wcU,  and  knewe  well 
bowe  they  were  come  thyder  to  avtow  them. 

Nofet  to  Jfifiof<  Poemt,  p.  117. 

AVIIS.  Opinion.  {A,-N.) 

And  leththen  seyd  hir  maUa 

Of  Ood,  that  LoTcrd  was  aad  ever  Ijm. 

Sqmf  KaxniM,  p.  179. 

AVILE.  To  despise.  The  Heralds'  College  MS. 
reads*  **  avtied  holy  chirche,  that  by  righte  was 
free. 

And  the  Sonnenday  of  the  Pauion  amanaede  all  the. 
That  tniltdt  to  holl  chlrche,  that  mid  rifte  waa  ao  ttt. 

Robt  OkmCm  p.  49ft. 

XVINTAINE.    SpeedUy.    (^.-iV.) 

Have  ich  enl  io  hard!  on. 
That  dorre  to  Hamtoun  gon. 
To  themperur  of  Almaine, 
And  sal  her  cometh,  aotntaine, 
Al  prett  an  hondred  knlghte. 
That  fore  hli  love  wilen  flghte 
Bothe  with  apere  and  with  launce. 

JSeMt  nf  Hamtoun,  p.  107. 

AVIROUN.    Around.  (^.-iV.) 

Abe  a  wente  him  to  plaie 
Aboute  her  In  thlf  contrai. 
In  thit  conrt^  aviroun, 
A  mette  with  a  Tile  dragoun. 

BevM  o/Hamfowfif  p.  98. 

A7IS.    Advice.  (^.-M)    See  Chaucer,  Cant.  T. 
1870 ;  Maundevile's  Travels,  p.  180 ;  Langtoft, 
p.  32. 
The  kyng  at  his  stye  lent  meiaengers  thre. 

Langto/lfg  Chrvnido,  p.  98S. 

AVISAND.    Observing.  {J.-N.) 

The  herbe  she  toke,  well  atfioand 
The  lefe.  the  lede,  the  stalke,  the  floure» 
And  Mid  !t  had  a  gode  savour, 
And  was  no  common  herb  to  find. 
And  well  approved  of  uncouth  kind. 

OhaMcer'*  Droamt,  1881. 

AVISE.   (1)  To  observe ;  to  look  at.    {J.^N.) 
Heo  heom  aev«ei  among  theo  play. 
For  he  was  nought  of  that  contray. 

Kjftig  Alitaunior,  8S1. 

(2)  To  consider ;  to  advise  with  one's  self ;  to 
inform;  to  teach,  "^rtftf  you  well,"  i.e.  con- 
aider  well  what  you  are  about,  is  a  frequent 
phrase  in  the  old  romances.  In  the  sense  of 
"  to  inform,"  it  is  used  by  Shakespeare, 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  4,  where  Mistress 
Quickly  says  to  Simple,  **  Are  you  aviM*d  o' 
that .'"  a  provincial  mode  of  confirming  any 
observation.  See  also  the  Towneley  Mysteries, 
pp.  61,  170.  •*  Aviseth  you,"  Chaucer,  Cant. 
T.  3185,  look  to  yourselves,  take  care  of  your- 
acdves.  Cf.  Const,  of  Mason,  p.  38. 
He  moy—d  hyro  full  wcle« 
Fro  the  hedd  downewnrde  every  dele. 

MS.  Ointob.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  196. 
AVISE.    Circumspect.     (A.-N,) 

Of  werre  and  of  bataile  h«  was  fulle  avite, 
Ther  wisdom  suld  availe  was  non  so  trewe  ala  he. 

Langto/Vt  Chronidet  p.  188. 

AVISEE.    To  look  upon.    Skinner, 
AVISELT.    Advisedly. 


Avitdy,  who  so  takyth  hede  therto. 

legate,  MS.  Jakmoio  »,  f.  fl. 

AVISEMENT.    Counsel;  Advice.  {A^n}) 
Ten  schlppes  wer  dryven,  thorgh  ille  avisemenr 
Thorgh  a  tempest  ryven,  the  schipmen  held  thsia 
Bchent.  lja»gUfi*»  CfcrMiefe,  p.  Itf. 

AVISINESSE.    Deliberation.    (^.-AT.) 
And  Mary  fulle  mekely  lUteneth  alle. 
And  gan  mervayle  with  grec  arMii««i«. 

Ufdgate,  MS.  Soc  Antiq.  134.  L  St. 

AVISION.    A  vision.    (A.-N,) 

A  litel  or  he  were  mordred  on  a  day. 

His  mordre  in  his  avUlon  he  aay.  {Xaueer,CBnt.T,  Uiaa 
AVIST.    A  fishing.  West. 

AVIVES.  A  disease  in  horses,  thus  described  bv 
Markham: 

The  hone  having  drunke  much,  or  watered  vent 
quickly  after  his  heat  and  travaile,  and  upon  it  grofv- 
Ing  cold,  and  not  helng  walked,  doth  beget  thoatiwm, 
which  doe  but  little  dlfTer  from  the  disease  calkd  tb« 
king's-evill,  because  as  well  in  beaata  as  in  man,  the 
king's-evlll  oommeth  of  too  much  cooling  of  water, 
the  throat  having  beene  heated,  whereupon  the bor» 
looseth  his  appetite  to  eat,  and  hia  rest  likewise,  sal 
hia  earcs  become  cold. 

no  Oountrie  Farmt,  ed.  1616,  p.  \^. 

AVIZE.    To  see ;  to  survey ;  to  observe. 
Then  th'one  herselfe  low  ducked  in  the  flood, 
Abash't  that  her  a  straunger  did  aviae. 

Tht  Faerlo  Qutene,  II.  xii.  (16. 

AVOCATE.  To  call  from.  (Lot.) 

The  time  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  executloo  was 
contrived  to  be  on  my  Lord  Mayor's  day,  that  th« 
pageanta  and  fine  shows  might  aooeato  and  driw 
away  the  people  from  beholding  the  tragedie  of  the 
gallantcst  worthie  that  England  ever  bred. 

^Mfrrty,  MS,  AskmeU. 

AVOERY.  The  right  which  the  founder  of  a 
house  of  religion  had  of  the  advowson  or  pa- 
tronage  thereof,  similar  to  the  right  of  presen- 
tation  belonging  to  those  who  built,  or  en- 
dowed,  parish  churches.  In  some  instanret 
these  patrons  had  the  sole  nomination  of  the 
abbot  or  prior,  either  by  direct  invettiturr,  or 
deliveiy  of  a  pastoral  staff;  or  by  immediatf 
presentation  to  the  diocesan ;  or  if  a  free  elec- 
tion were  left  to  the  religious  foondation,  a 
licence  for  election  was  first  to  be  obtained 
from  the  patron,  and  the  election  was  to  be 
confirmed  by  him.  Kennett,  putted  inBwcker, 

AVOID.  To  leave ;  to  quit ;  to  expel.  Avoid ! 
i.  e.  get  out  of  the  way,  a  word  used  at  the 
passing  of  any  great  personage  throngk  a 
crowd.  See  Cov.  Myst.  p.  131.  In  the  fol- 
lowing  passages  it  means  the  withdiawil  of 
dishes  from  the  table.  See  also  HarriiOD's 
Description  of  England,  p.  161. 
AwoydoM  tho  horde  into  tho  flore» 
Tase  away  tho  trestes  that  ben  ao  store. 

Bok9  qf  Curtoegt,  p^  SL 
All  the  servyae  of  brede,  messes  of  kytchya,  wyne, 
ale,  wax,  wood,  that  Is  dispended  bothe  for  tbekhifi 
bourde,  and  for  the  hole  messe,  and  other  of  the 
chaumbre,  and  as  well  the  aervyse  for  the  king  for 
all  night,  as  the  grcete  awydea  at  feaates,  and  tie 
dayly  drinkinges  betwixt  meles  in  theklngschautDbfv 
for  atraungera,  and  thereof  to  make  tiew  records, 
and  to  bring  It  dayly  to  the  countyng^-bouide  befort 
noone.         XMmr  Vigor  Damuo  Regit  Kim.  /F.  p^  9 
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AVOIDANCE.     Expukioii;   ayoidance.      See 
Prompt.  Parr.  pp.  19,  111 ;  Wright's  Monastic 
Utters,  p.  101. 
From  spyttyngc  and  snyftynge  kepe  the  alw. 
By  prcry  avofdsatlet  hyt  go. 

Commitmtion»  qfMatonrif,  p.  36. 

AVOIDOKS.  In  a  general  sense  means,  the  va- 
cancy of  a  benefice  by  death  or  removal  of  the 
incombent;  bat  in  Monast.  Anglic,  ii.  198, 
quoted  in  Stevenson's  additions  to  Boucher,  it 
signifies  the  profits  dniing  such  a  vacancy. 
AVOIR.    Property.    {J.-N,) 

A  burgeis  wu  in  Rome  toun, 
A  riche  man  of  gret  renoun ; 
Marchaunt  ha  was  of  gret  avoir. 
And  had  a  wlf  was  qucint  and  fair. 

Sevyn  Sage9t  fiSOS. 

AVOIR-DE-PEISE.     Articles  of  merchandise 
that  are  sold  by  weight.  {J.-K)    Cowell  says 
••  it  signifieth  such  merchandise  as  are  weighed 
by  this  weight,  and  not  by  Troy  weight." 
BaQ  be  ^e,  marchans,  with  jur  gret  packes 
Of  dxaperte,  avoir-d«'pei$e,  and  jut  wol-sackct. 

Beliq.  Antiq,  11. 17^. 

AVOKE.  To  revoke;  to  call  away  to  some  other. 

See  Rider,  Richardson,  and  Boucher,  in  v. 
AVOKET.  An  advocate.  {Lat.)  Wicklife. 
AVONGE.    To  take.    See  Jfonge. 

So  that  atte  lasit,  wat  halt  y t  to  telle  longe  ? 
The  kyng  bygan  and  ys  folc  Crlatendom  avonge, 

Rob,  Ghue.  p.  S31. 

AVOORDIN.    AfiTording.  Somerset, 

AVORD.    To  afford.     Weet, 

Becaae  the  bishop  lent  mun  word, 
A  could  not  meat  and  drink  avurd, 

Peter  Pindar,  ed.  17M,  L  286. 

AVORE.    Before.     West. 
My  anoeator  To-Pau  beat  the  first  kettle-drum, 
Awere  bun,  here  Trom  Dover  on  the  march. 

Tale  ^  a  Tub,  1.  8. 

AVOREWARD.    At  first. 

And  hil,  wan  hii  were  i-suore,  other  slxe  toke. 
Code  fourme  among  hom,  of  the  land  to  loke. 
And  of  the  deserites,  so  that  avorewurd 
The  biasop  hii  chose  of  Bathe,  Water  GUTard, 
And  maister  Nicole  of  Ell,  bissop  of  Wurcetre. 

Bab,  CImte.  p.  667* 

AVOREYE.    Before. 

Idi  bidde  the  hit  by  my  sseld, 
Aeareif  the  wyeked  vend.     M8,  Arundel  67,  f.  8. 
AVORN.    Before  him.     Wett, 
AVOTE.    On  foot. 

Uyd  syx  bondred  kynjtcs,  and  thre  thousend  men  awt€, 
Cadour,  erl  of  Comwayle,  ajen  hym  he  sende. 

Abi6.  G/owc.  p.  168. 
AVOUCH.  Proof;  testimony.  Shakespeare  has 

this  and  also  avouchment  in  the  same  sense. 
AVOURE.    Confession;  acknowledgment. 
He  bad  hlv  stand  t'abide  the  bitter  stoure 
M  his  sorevengeaunce,  or  to  make  avotira 
Of  the  kwd  words  and  deedes  which  he  had  done. 

The  Faerie  Queene,  VI.  ill.  48. 

AVOURT.    An  old  law  term,  nearly  equivalent 
to  justification.    Nares, 

Therforeawsy  with  these  aMmritf« :  let  God  alone 
be  car  ateterpe  t  what  have  we  do  to  runne  hether 
or  thcther,  hutooely  to  the  Father  of  heaven  ? 

Latimet'e  Sermane,  ed.  1071,  f.  84. 

A^OUTRER.    An  adulterer.    (A,-N.)  Also  an 
aii^^tress,  as  in  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  19. 


For  in  this  world  nlsd^ggafor  the  bowe^ 

That  can  an  hurt  dere  from  an  hole  y-knowe. 

Bet  than  this  sompnour  knew  a  slie  lechour. 

Or  an  avoutrer,  or  a  paramour.  Chaueer,Cant.T.  6954. 

AVOUTRYE.  Adultery.  See  Chaucer,  Cant.  T. 
6888,  9309  ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  29 ;  Hartshome's 
Met.  Tales,  p.  170 ;  Apology  for  the  LollardSy 
p.  78.    (jL-N.) 

And  ho  begotya  In  aecmtrte, 
Othhr  ellys  barayn  bastard  bom. 

MS.  Bawl.  Poet,  lllk 

AVOW.  (1)  Avow;  an  oath.  (ji..N.) 
He  sayd,  sirs,  in  5our  curopany 
M yne  avow  make  I.       Ao&«on'«  Romaneee,  p.  61. 
And  to  mende  my  mlsse  I  make  myn  awwe. 

WilU  and  the  Werwolf;  p.  Sft 

(2)  To  allow ;  to  pardon. 

Wold  thou  speke  for  me  to  the  kyng. 
He  wolde  avow  me  my  slyngyng. 

MS.  Qmtab.  Ff.  v.  48.  f.  53. 

(3)  The  term  atxnoed  seems  to  be  used  in  the 
sense  of  covered,  in  Orpheo,  ed.  Laing,  325. 
See  the  quotation  under  Bonsowr.  The 
MS.  Ashmole  61  reads  amelyd  in  the  same 
passage. 

AVOV^.  (1)  The  patron  to  a  benefice.  Cowell 
says  the  Avowe  is  "  he  to  whom  the  right  of 
advowson  of  any  church  appertaineth,  so  that 
he  may  present  thereunto  in  his  own  name." 
See  Ritson's  Robin  Hood,  i.  42. 

(2)  An  advocate. 

And  hendely  they  bysechlth  the 
That  thou  beo  heore  avowi  ,- 
Forgeve  heom,  stre,  thy  raaltalenti 
They  wol  do  thy  comaundement. 

XJn/r  Alieaunder,  31601 

(3)  Patronage.  The  Heralds'  College  MS.  reads 
avowery,  q.  v. 

Vor  thoru  avowe  of  him,  the  sooe  bigan  that  strlf. 

Rob.  Oloue.  p.  477- 
AVOWERY.    Patronaf;  protection.    (^.-JV.) 
See  Langtoft's  Chronicle,  pp.  180,  260.    It 
also  means  cognizance,  badge,  distinction,  as 
in  the  Archsologia,  xvii.  296. 
Y  telle  ou  for  sothe,  for  al  huere  bobaunce    ; 
Ne  for  the  avowerie  of  thekyngof  Fraunce, 
Tuentl  score  ant  fy  ve  hadeu  ther  meschaunce. 

Wrighee  Pol,  Songe.  p.  189L 

AVOWT.  A  countenance.  (J.-N,)  Perhaps  a 
is  here  the  article,  but  the  compound  is  again 
found  in  the  same  form. 

He  wercs  his  vesera  with  avowt  noble. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Uneoln,  t.  B6, 
AVOWTER.    Adultery.    [Avowter^?] 

Than  the  secound  schal  be  his  wlf  hi  resoun  of 
avowter,  and  he  schal  be  cursld  but  if  he  tak  to  her  as 
to  his  wif.  Apology  for  the  Lollarde,  p.  78. 

AYOY.  (1)  A  cry  used  to  call  hounds  out  of 
cover.  See  Sir  H.  Dryden's  Twici,  p.  45. 

(2)  Avoid;  leave;  quit 

And  in  the  dark  forth  she  goeth 
Till  she  him  tooeheth,  and  he  wrothe. 
And  after  her  with  his  hand 
He  smote :  and  thus  when  she  hfan  foond 
Diseased,  courteously  she  said,--^ 
Avoy,  my  lord,  I  am  a  maU ; 
And  if  ye  wist  what  I  am,  ) 

And  out  of  what  lineage  I  eame, 
Ve  would  not  be  so  salvage. 

Cower,  ap.  Knight  $  ShaJr,  sL 
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ilVRIL.    ApriJ.    North. 

AVRORS.    Frozen.    Wett. 

AVURN.    Slovenly  in  dress. 

AVY.   (1)  Vow;  oath. 
Thou  haie  mad  thy  avy  wyth  zfj.  mm  for  to  fy;t«« 
Of  al  ourc  jooder  company  the  alre-bcste  knyjtj. 

(2)  A  navy.     [A  ncavy  ?] 

Ane  avv  of  shippea  tha  apyed  tharoe  before. 
Which  when  thay  mett,  tha  myght  well  ken 
Howe  thay  were  Troyanea  and  baniahed  men  ; 
Antyoner  was  lodcaman,  none  wordier  his  place. 
And  Corenius  graunde  captayne  of  thole  race ; 
There  was  great  Joye  when  eche  other  dyd  boorde« 
Sone  was  accordement,  and  Brute  chosen  lorde. 

MS.  LmMd.  918,  f.  t. 

AVYEDE.    Showed  the  way.    {A.^N.) 

sir  Arthure  and  Oawayne  aop^ide  theme  bothene. 
To  aexty  thosandei  of  roene  that  in  theire  syght* 
hoTede.  Mortit  jirthurt,  MS.  Lincoln,  Mt. 

AVYNET.    In  the  middle  ages  a  collection  of 
fables  from  Avienos  was    called  an  Avynet^ 
from  ^sop,  an  Etppet,  dec. 
By  the  po  feet  is  understandei 
Aa  I  have  Icmed  in  Avi/n**' 

PUrt  Plvughmtm,  p.  S43. 

AVYOWRE.  See  an  instance  of  this  form  of 
the  word  in  the  Plumpton  Correspondence, 
p.  192. 

A-VYSSETH.    A-fishing. 

A>day  aa  he  wery  waa,  and  a  luoddrynge  hym  nome. 
And  ys  men  were  y^wend  asysMfli,  seyn  Cutbert  to 
hym  com.  Ao6.  Ghue.  p.  9M. 

AW.  (1)  I.  Northvmb.  So  we  have  atom,  T  am; 
atfw/,  I  shall ;  awve,  I  have ;  aw*  ihar  tay,  1 
dare  say. 
Yes.     Wane. 


(2) 

(3)  Totally.     Craven, 


All.    North. 

Llsteneth  now  to  Merlins  aaw« 
And  I  woll  tell  to  aw. 
What  he  wrat  for  men  to  come, 
Nother  by  grelfo  ne  by  plume. 

fVartMi,  Hi.  131. 
(5)  To  owe.  See  the  quotations  given  in  Ste- 
venson's additions  to  Boucher,  and  below  in 
V.  Awe. 
AWAHTE.  Awoke.  (A.-S.)  See  a  quotation 
from  an  early  MS.  in  the  Cottonian  Library,  in 
Stevenson's  additions  to  Boucher. 

AWAIT.  (1)  Watch;  ambush.  (^.-iNT.) 
The  leon  sit  In  his  auiaire  alway 
To  ale  the  innocent,  if  that  he  may. 

Chaueer,  Cant.  T.  7239. 

(2)  To  attend  upon ;  to  watch.    {A.'N.) 

And   this  sire  Urre  wold  never  goo  from  sire 

Launcelot,  but  he  and  sir  Lavayn  awajft^d  evermore 

upon  hym,  and  they  were  in  all  the  courte  accounted 

for  good  knyghtes.  Mmrtg  dT Arthur,  li.  387. 

Ther  is  ful  many  an  eye  and  many  an  ere 

Awaiting  on  a  lord,  and  he  not  wher. 

Chanetr,  Cant,  T.  7634. 
But  keeplth  wel  your  toum.  how  so  befall. 
On  Thoraday  next,  on  which  we<ir4;(ry(eall. 

Hoectove*a  Pe«nu,  p.  70. 
And  so  delyrercd  me  the  said  book  thennc,  my  lord 
tberle  of  Oxenford  awaiting  on  his  said  grace. 

CarionU  TsfvdiM,  sig.  S.  v« 


AWAITER.  An  attendant.  In  the  ordinances 
for  the  household  of  George  Duke  of  Clarencf , 
1493,  In  "  the  estate,  rule,  and  govemaunce 
of  the  sdd  prince  in  his  ridinge,  bdnge  de. 
parted  from  his  standing  housholde,"  mention 
is  made  of  "xij.  esquiers  awaUer»,  and  every 
of  them  j.  persone."  See  the  Ordinances  and 
Regulations,  1790,  p.  98. 
AWAKID.  Awake.  Somernt. 
AWALE.   To  descend.  {A.-N.) 

The  post  ben  grete  and  noujt  amal. 
How  myjte  the  rofe  await  f 

MS.  C^miaft.Dd.Ul7. 
AWANTING.    Deficient  to ;  wanting  to. 

Nothing  was  awaniinghm  that  might conferretlM 
least  light  or  lustre  to  so  faire  and  w^ll-compoMd  t 
temper.  Two  Jjaneaihira  Lottn,  1640,  p.  3. 

AWAPE.  To  confoimd ;  to  stupefy ;  to  astound. 
(A.-S.)  See  Kyng  Alisaunder,  899,  3673; 
Troilus  and  Creseide,  i.  316. 

Fram  thii  contek  that  were  escaped. 
Sore  adrad  and  ttwaped. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  130. 
And  he  allone  awapid  and  amate, 
Comfortles  of  eny  creature.         MS.  Digby,  fSH, 

AWARANTYSE.    Assuredly.    It  is  so  explained 

in  a  glossary  in  the  Archsologia,  xxx.  404. 
AWARD.   To  ward  off;  to  bear  off.    Rider  has, 

"  To  award  a  blow,  ictum  inhibere.** 
AWARE.  (1)  To  be  aware  of  the  approach  of 
any  one. 

And  riding  towards  Nottlngliam, 

Some  pastime  for  to  spy  ; 
There  was  he  aware  of  a  jolly  beggar, 
Aa  ere  he  beheld  with  his  eye. 

Ritsvn'a  Rvtrin  He«d,  ii.  Ii3. 

(2)  An  exclamation  for  making  attendants  in 
large  establishments  prepared  for  the  appn»ch 
of  some  one. 

Come,  aaies  hee,  thou  shalt  see  Harry,  ooeklv,  the 
onely  Harry  In  England :  so  he  led  him  to  the  clum- 
ber of  presence,  and  ever  and  anon  cryes  out,  Awv, 
roome  for  me  and  my  uncle  1 

Armin*a  Neet  ^f  NinnUf,  l&A 

AWARIE.   To  curse.  (A.^S.) 
Thenne  apac  that  holde  wif, 
Crist  awarie  hire  llf  1  MS.  JMfby  86,  f.  l*?. 

Theves,  ye  be  ded,  withouten  leslnge, 
Awartd  worth  ye  ichon.     0§r  of  iVarwike,  p.  IfiS. 
AWARN.  To  warn ;  to  forewarn. 

That  all  our  Mends  that  yet  remalne  alive, 
Male  be  awam'd  and  save  thenuelves  bj  fiigbt. 

Tha  TVve  Tragtdie,  ISfi 

AWARP.  To  bend;  to  cast  down.  {A.-S.) 
Eld  me  awarpeth. 
That  mi  schuldren  scharpiih. 
And  jouthe  me  hath  let.     fie/igw  AnUq.  fi.l]0. 
AWARRANT.    To  warrant ;  to  confirm. 

Yf  the  Scripturea  awunrant  not  of  the  mydwyfes 

reporte. 
The  authour  telleth  his  authour,  then  take  it  ia 
sporte.  Oteeter  Ptoje,  i.  4. 

AWART.    Thrown  on  the  back  and  unable  to 

rise,  spoken  of  cattle.    North, 
A-WASSCHEN.   Washed. 

Seththe  [theij  a-wasaehen,  I  wene. 
And  wente  to  the  sete. 

fVarton'e  Hist.  Kngl.  Poet.  L 10. 

A-WATER.  Onthewater.  See  Piers Ploughmam 
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pp.  342,  388.     Here  it  seems  to  be  a  phnse 
itopiyiiig^  disorder. 

But  If  h&  had  brokshlf  arme  as  wel  at  his  legge, 
when  he  fell  out  of  hoaven  into  Lemnoi.  either 
ApoUo  must  haTe  plaied  the  boae>ietter,  or  every 
ooeupatloo  iMeDC  laydc  m-water. 

Go«Mfi'«  SchooU  0/  Abtue,  1S79. 

AWAY.  (1)  A  way.  Coverdale  translates 
Jeremiah,  xliiL  12,  "And  shall  departe  his 
ewayefnm  thence  in  peace." — (f.  43.) 

(2)  Past.    "  This  week  away:'  Beds. 

AWAY-GOING.  Departure.  See  Baillie's  Let. 
ten,  1 68,  quoted  in  thenewedition  of  Boucher. 
If  I  recollect  rightly,  the  word  occurs  in  a 
prose  tract  in  the  Thornton  MS. 

AWAY-THB-MARE.  A  kind  of  proverbial  ex- 
pression,  apparently  meaning,  farewell  to  care. 
It  occurs  twice  in  Skdton,  and  other  references 
are  given  in  the  notes,  p.  162.  The  follow- 
ing  example  occurs  in  a  poem  attributed  to 

Skdton. 

jt$varth§mare,  quodWalli. 
I  set  not  a  whitlnge 

By  all  their  writing.      Dectow  ZknObU  JIa. 
AWAYWARD.    Going  away ;  away. 
A-ni;t  at  he  mvaifioard  was. 
An  angtf  to  him  cam.  JoaeAtm  and  Anne,  p.  161. 
Paste  owoirtiMmftf  wold  thou  ryde. 
He  is  so  fowle  a  wyghte. 

MS.  Uneoln,  A.  L 17, 1. 103. 
Hbchereaire.ytearde  fro  me  caste. 
And  forth  he  pasald  at  laste. 

Cower,  MS.  Soe,  AnOq.  134,  f.  30. 

AWAY.WITH.  To  endure.  See  Isaiah,  i.  13 ; 
Greene's  Works,   i.  135 ;   Webster's  Works, 

iLll2. 

He  was  Terle  wbc,  modest,  and  warie,  being  no* 
Odagdeltcat  iohis  fare,  nor  curious  of  hisappardl. 
He  could  acMie  wUh  all  wethexs,  both  hot  and  cold, 
aadlDdareanle  paines. 

HcUa^ed,  Con^uMt  ^f  Ireland,  p.  30. 

A^'BEL.  "  Awbel  or  ebelle  tre,"  is  translated 
ji  the  Prompt.  Parv.  by  ebonuM,  viburmu. 
Although  scarcely  agreeing  with  the  Latin 
terms,  it  probably  means  the  abeUt  or  white 
poplar,  which  is  called  ebbei  in  the  eastern 
counties. 
AWBIJIST.  An  arbalest.  This  form  of  the  word 

occurs  in  MS.  Bib.  Beg.  17  C.  xviL  f.  57. 
AWCTE.   Possessed. 

Quanne  that  was  sworn  on  his  wise. 

The  king  dede  the  mayden  arise. 

And  the  erl  hire  biUucte, 

And  ml  the  loud  he  evereatecM.  HaeeUtk,  S<f7* 

AWX).  Old.   North. 

My  Maugh  did  say  this  hay*!  be  nought,  you'l  see ; 
IfindaaoiedapeBOW, hes  an  awd  ee  1 

Yorluhire  Dialogue,  p.  55. 

AWDRYES-DAY.    St.  iEltheldrytha's  day.    See 
Psston  Letters,  ii.  248,  quoted  in  Hampson's 
Kalendarium,  ii.  26. 
AWE.  (1)   Ought.    See  Towneley  Mysteries, 
pp.  24, 55 ;  Robson's  Met.  Romances,  p.  26. 
1  awe  thnrghe  ryghte  the  to  lufe  ay. 
Aad  to  love  the  bathe  nyghte  and  daye. 

MS.  Uneotn,  A.  1. 17.  f.  180. 

Sen  we  arc  eomcn  toCalvarie, 
Lat  like  man  helpe  now  as  hym  awe, 

EaHv  Mpeteriea,  Walpole  MS, 


(2)  To  oiK-n ;  to  possess ;  to  owe.  See  Ywaine 
and  Gaivin,  720;  Robson's  Met.  Romances, 
p.  27,  for  instances  of  this  last  meaning. 

Al«  I  sat  upon  that  lowe, 

I  biganOenemark  for  to  auw.        Havelikt  1893. 

(3)  An  ewe. 

Awe  bleteth  after  lomb, 

Lhouth  after  calve  cu ; 
Bulluc  sterteth,  bucke  verteth, 

Murie  ling  cuecu.  tUteon'e  Ancient  Songe,  1.  II. 

(4)  "  For  love  ne  for  awe,"  Will,  and  the  Wer- 
wolf,  p.  195,  a  proverbial  expression  not  un- 
common in  the  old  English  metrical  ro- 
mances. See  an  instance  in  R.  de  Brunne,  MS. 
HarL1701,f.l8. 

AWEARIED.  Wearied;  tired. 

Heere  the  nobles  were  of  sundrle  opinions :  for 
some  awearled  with  the  note  of  bondage,  would 
gladlie  have  had  warres:  other,  having  rcgaid  to 
their  sons  Ileng  in  hostage  with  the  eniiuie««  would 
in  no  wise  consent  thereto. 

Hotinehed,  HUt,  t^f  Scotland ^  p.  90. 

AWE-BAND.   A  check  upon.    The  word  occurs 

with  this  explanation  in  the  Glossographia 

Anglicana  Nova,  ed.  1719,  in  v.  but  it  seems  to 

be  properly  a  Scotch  word.  See  Jamieson,  in  v. 

AWECCHE.   To  awaken. 

O  (ten  ther  wes  among. 

Of  here  slep  hem  shulde  aweeehe. 

Wen  hoe  shulden  thidere  recche. 

AWif.^nfl^.  11278 
AWEDE.    To  become  mad ;  to  lose  the  senses. 
(A,'S.)   See  Lybeaus  Disconus,  395, 618, 957 ; 
Sir  Tristrem,  p.  297 ;  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  162. 

And  wept  evere  as  it  wolde  awede  for  fere. 

Wm.  and  the  Werwolf,  P*  3. 
And  told  bothe  squler  and  knight. 
That  her  quen  awede  wold. 

Sir  Orpheo,  cd.  Laing,  49. 

AWEIGHTTE.  Awoke.   {A,-S,) 

The  kyng  swoghened  for  that  wounde. 
And  hastilich  hymself  awei^tte. 
And  the  launce  out  pleightte. 
And  lepe  on  fote  with  swerd  of  steel. 
And  gan  hym  wereswltbe  wel. 

Kyng  AHaaundgr,  5858. 

AWELD.  To  govern;  to  rule.  {A,-S,) 
Eld  nul  meld  no  rourthes  of  mai ; 
When  eld  me  wol  aweld,  mi  wele  is  a-wal« 

Ae/jf.  AnHq.  ii.  211. 
AWEN.  Own.   North. 

Our  Henry,  thy  awen  chose  knight. 
Borne  to  enherlte  the  region  of  Fraunce 
By  trewe  discent  and  be  title  of  right. 

Reliq.  Antiq.  1. 228. 
Bot  to  the  kynge  I  rede  thou  fare 

To  wete  his  awenne  wille       Sir  Perceval,  SSOu 

AWENDEN.  Thought. 

The  Jewes  out  of  Jursdem  awenden  he  were  wode. 

Reliq.  Antiq,  i.  144. 

AWENSWERABLE.    Answerable. 

To  use  all  pleasures  in  suche  mediocrytle.  aa 
should  be  accordinge  to  reason,  and  awenewerabte  to 
honestie.  Archetolegia,  xxviii.  188^ 

AWER.    An  hour.  Lane, 

Wake  on  awjfr  for  the  lo^e  of  me. 
And  that  to  me  ys  more  plctaunot 
Than  y(f  thu  sent  xlj.  kyngs  tfiea 
To  my  sopulkyr  with  grett  puvsachauaceir 
For  my  dethe  to  take  vengeaunee. 

Mind,  fi'itl,  and  Underetandtng, 
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A^HBT.   Know. 

Be  mey  home  we  ichall  awet 

Yeff  Roben  Hode  be  nerhande.     Aobin  Hood,  L  03. 
AWEYNYD.  Weaned. 

Manhode  !•  y-com  now,  myne  own  dere  tone* 

It  is  tyme  thow  be  aiccynyd  of  thyn  old  wone. 

Hittoiy  o/Beryn,  518. 

AWF.  (1)  An  elf.  North, 

Some  silly  doting  brainelesse  ealfe. 
That  understands  things  by  the  halfe. 
Say  that  the  fsyiie  left  this  aulfi. 
And  tookeaway  the  other. 

Drajfton'9  Potmt,  p.  171* 

(2)  An  idiot ;  a  noodle.  North, 

AWFRYKE.  Africa. 

Lystenyth  now,  y  schall  yow  telle. 
As  y  fynde  in  parchement  ipelle. 
Of  syr  Harrowee,  the  gode  baron. 
That  lyeth  in  Awfryko  in  pryson. 

M8.  Cantab.  Ff.  li.  98,  f.  217. 

AWFUL.  (1)  Obedient ;  under  due  awe  of  au' 
thority. 

We  come  within  our  awful  banks  again. 
And  knit  our  pow6rs  to  the  arm  of  peace. 

ilUnryir.  Iv.l. 
(2)  Fearful ;  fearing.   Rider, 
AWGHT.   Ought. 

The  fyerthe  es  for  he  es  uncertayne 
Wheihyr  he  salle  wcnde  to  Joy  or  payne  ! 
Who  so  wyll  of  there  fowre  take  hede, 
Hym  awght  gretly  the  dede  here  to  drede. 

Hampole,  MS,  Bowes,  p.  Gl. 

AWGHTEND.    The  eighth. 

The  awghfenri  has  this  curssyng  laght, 
Als  the!  that  deles  wy th  wychcraft. 
And  namely  with  halowyd  ihynge, 
Als  with  howselleor  cremyng. 

Hampole,  MS.  Bowe*,  p.  7- 
AWGRYM.   Arithmetic. 

Than  satte  sumine,  as  siphre  doth  in  awgrym. 
That  noteth  a  place,  and  no  thing  availlth. 

Dtpimtion  of  Richard  11.  p.  29. 

A-WHARF.   Whiried  round. 

And  wyth  quettyng  a-wharf,  er  he  wolde  lyjt. 

J^rGawajfnti  p.  82. 

A-WHEELS.  On  wheels.  Var.  dial.  The  term 
is  used  by  Ben  Jonson. 

AWHERE.  Anywhere.  See  Skinner's  observa- 
tions on  this  word  in  the  fourth  part  of  his 
Etymologiciun,  who  says  it  means  denderiumt 
and  hence  Coles  explains  it  desire. 

3y  f  thou  madest  awhtn  any  vowe 
To  wurschyp  God  for  thy  prowe. 

MS.  Harl.  1701,  f.  19. 
For  y f  my  foot  wolde  awher  goo. 
Or  that  rayn  hod  wolde  ellls  do, 
Whan  that  myn  herte  is  therajen. 
The  remcnaunt  is  alle  in  vayne. 

Gower,  MS.  Soc.  Antlq.  134,  f.  1G8. 

I  knowe  ynough  of  this  matter,  Pamphagus,  not 

thither  awhere  but  riche.  Acokutut,  15A0. 

AWHEYNTE.  To  acquaint. 

Awhtjfnte   the  noght  withe  ilke  man  that  thou 
metestin  thestrete. 

Howe  the  goode  Wif  thought  Mr  Daughter^  p.  9. 

AWHILE.    Awhilst.    It  is  used  as  a  verb  in 

some  counties  in  the  expression,    ''I  can't 

awhile**  i.  e.  I  can't  wait,  I  have  no  time.    As 

a  preposition  it  means,  until,  whilst. 

A-WHOLE.    Whole ;  entire.    Somerset. 


A-WILLED.  WiUed. 

That  had  a-wiUed  his  wyll  as  wisdom  Urn  taaghto 

Depoaition  o/Riehard  IL  p.  % 

AWING.  Owing. 

And,  madam,  there  is  one  duty  atoi»g  mto  cv 
part  wherof  was  taken  or  my  masto-  deceased,  vhosc 
soul  God  have  mercy,  and  most  part  taken  to  yoar. 
kelfe  since  he  died.     Plumpton  Correspoitdetuxt  p.  41, 

AWINNE.    To  win ; '  to  accomplish  a  purpox. 
See  ReUq.  Antiq.  u.  243 ;  Hartshome's  Met 
Tales,  p.  87 ;  Sir  Tristrem,  p.  238. 
For  al  hire  wrenche.  and  al  here  ginae. 
The  more  love  sche  ne  might  atoinne. 

SmijfnSagei,VaL 

AWIRGUD.  (1)  Accursed.    Verstegm. 
(2)  Strangled;  throttled. 

A-WITE,  To  accuse.  {jL^) 

Be  not  to  hasty  on  brede  for  to  bite. 
Of  gredynes  iMt  men  the  wolde  a.firif«. 

Rdiq.Jntlq.i.VSi. 

AWITH.  (1)  Ought 

And  if  the  prest  sacre  Crist  wan  he  bletdth  the 
sacrament  of  God  in  the  auter,  awxth  he  not  to 
blessitb  the  peple  that  dredith  not  to  sacre  Crist  ? 

Apology  Jbr  the  Lollards,  p.  Su. 

(2)  Away.     This  is  Hcame's  conjectLrc  in  t 

passage  in  Peter  Langtoft,  p.  99. 
AWKERT.   Perverse ;  stubborn ;  obstinate ;  un- 
accountable.   North.    The  adverb  awkertly  u 
also  used.    Awkward  occurs  in  a  similsr  sense 
in  Shakespeare : 
Was  I,  for  this,  nigh  wrackt  upon  the  sea. 
And  twice  by  awkward  wind  from  England's  buk 
Drove  back  again  unto  my  native  clime  ? 

S  Hcftry  Vl,  iu.  {. 
And  undertook  to  travaile  dangerous  waies. 
Driven  by  aukward  winds  and  boisterous  sees. 

Dragton's  Peemt. 

AWKWARDE.    Backward.    Shakespeare,  Mar. 
lowe,  and  Drayton,  have  awkward  for  adtene 
winds.    See  Palsgrave,  f.  83. 
The  emperour  thane  egerly  at  Arthurehestrykes, 
Awkwarde  on  the  umbrere,  and  egerly  hyxn  hities. 
Iforf  0  Arthure,  MS.  lAnoaln,  i,  77* 

AWLATED.  Disgusted.    {A.-S,) 

Vor  the  king  was  somdel  awlattdt  and  to  gret  despil 

it  nom. 
That  f  ram  so  unclcne  thinges  eni  mete  him  com, 
And  het  it  do  out  of  is  court,  and  the  vreccha 
ssame  do.  Aob.  Glaae.  p.  4SL 

AWLDE.    Old.    Somerset. 

For  he  that  knawes  wele  and  kane  se 
What  hymself  was,  and  es,  and  salle  be, 
A  wyser  man  he  may  he  taulde, 
Whethyr  he  be  jowng  man  or  awlde. 
Than  he  that  kan  alle  othyr  thyng. 
And  of  hymself  has  no  knawyng. 

Hampole,  MS.  Bourei,  p.  17. 

AWLE.  All.  In  Songs  ofthe  London  Prentices 
p.  62,  we  read,  <*  I'll  pack  up  my  awb  aod  be- 
gone," apparently  meaning  all  hispropertr. 
Bishop  Kennett  gives  the  following  as  an  "old 
Northern  song  over  a  dead  corps."  See  also 
the  Antiq.  Repert.  iv.  453. 

This  ean  night,  thisean  night. 

Every  night  and  aw/e, 
Fire  and  fleet,  and  candlelight. 
And  Christ  receive  thy  sawle. 

MS,  Lanei.  im,  in  ▼.  JtetU 
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AWLUN6.  All  along;  entirely  owing  to;  all 
along  of.   North. 

AWLUS.   Always.   Lone. 

h!^i.  A  measure  of  Rhenish  wine,  containing 
foorty  gallons,  mentioned  in  the  statute  12 
Cur.  II.  c  4. 

AW.MACKS.,  All  sorts;  all  kinds.  North.  A 
Yorkshire  anecdote  is  told  of  a  well-known 
piscatory  judge  from  the  soith,  who,  taking  an 
eyening'a  walk  on  the  banks  of  the  Ouse,  fell  in 
with  a  boy  who  was  angling,  and  asking  him 
what  kind  of  fish  he  was  angling  for,  the  lad 
replied,  ^  Aw-macks."  .  The  word  was  a  poser 
to  his  lordship,  whc  afterwards  mentioning  the 
circumstance  to  some  of  his  acquaintance,  said 
he  fancied  before  then  that  he  knew  the  names 
of  CTery  kind  of  fresh-water  fish  in  the  coun- 
try, hut  that  he  had  tried  in  Tain  to  find  any 
notice  of  awmaekt. 

AWMBELYNGE.  Ambling. 

Now  Gye  came  faate  rydynge 
On  a  mewle  wde  awmbel^ge. 

3£S.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38.  f.  ]53. 

AWMBRERE.  An  almoner.    Prompt.  Parv. 
AV'MBYR.    A  liquid  measure ;  a  kind  of  wine 
TesseL    See  Prompt.  Panr.  p.  19;  Ducange, 
in  y.  Ambra  ;  Qu.  Rev.  Iv.  377. 
A^'ME.  (1)  A  suspicion. 

Thyt  tile  waa  tolde  on  the  Thuriday, 
That  they  wolde  redly  rome  on  the  Fryday ; 
And  atto  in  that  eeti  was  tayde  the  same. 
And  theroir  had  owre  kynge  an  awme. 

ArehtBohgia,  xxi,  6S. 

(2)  To  guess.  PalsgraTC,  in  his  Table  of  Yerbes, 
f.  156,  has, "  /  awme,  I  gesse  by  juste  measure 
to  hytte  or  touche  a  thyng,  Je  etme^  prime 
eof^a,  Bndje  prens  mon  eame,  fay  print  mon 
etmet  prendre  monetmef  conjugate  inJeprenSf 
1  take.  I  wyll  awme  to  hytte  yonder  bucke  in 
the  psnnche,  Je  eameray,  or  jeprendray  mon 
esme  de  frapper  ce  dayn  la,  a  la  ponce."  See 
further  obsenrations  on  this  word  in  v.  jime. 

And  whenn«  he  la  entred  hla  covert,  thel  oughte 
to  tarye  til  thei  awm*  that  he  be  entred  two  tkylful 
towkhotea.  MS,  Bodl.  046. 

AWMNERE.    An  almoner.    See  Amner. 

The«irmfi«r0  by  this  hathe  tayde  grace. 

And  the  almci-dyHhe  ha«e  sett  in  place ; 

Ther  Ja  the  kenrer  alofle  schalle  sette  i 

To  MTTe  God  fynt,  withouten  lette. 

These  other  lofes  he  parysaboute. 

Lays  hit  myd  dyiahe,  withouten  doute. 

TbetmaUe  lofe  he  cuttes  even  in  twynne, 

Tho  OTCT  dole  in  two  lays  to  hym. 

The  ammenere  a  rod  schalle  have  in  houde. 

As  office  for  almea,  y  undurstonde ; 

Alle  the  broken-met  he  kcpys,  y  wate. 

To  dele  to  pore  men  at  the  fate. 

And  drynke  that  levea  served  In  halle. 

Of  ryche  and  pore,  bothe  grete  and  smalle ; 

He  is  sworue  to  oversc  the  servis  wele. 

And  dele  It  to  the  pore  erery  dele ; 

Selver  he  deles  rydand  by  way. 

And  his  almys-dyMhe,  as  I  50U  say. 

To  the  porest  man  that  he  can  fynde, 

Othe:  allys,  I  wot,  he  is  unkynde. 

Bttke  of  CurtOMjfe,  ap,  Steventon,  in  v. 
AVX.  (1)  To  own ;  to  acknowledge.  North. 
(2)  To  own ;  to  possess.  North. 


(3)  To  visit.    **  He  never  owm  us,"  L  e.  he  never 
visits  or  calls  upon  us.    Yorkth. 

(4)  Own.    See  Wright'sMona8ticLetters,p.ll8; 
HaU,  Henry  IV.  f.  14. 

Kyng  Arthour  than  vezament 
Ordoynd,  throw  hys  atona  assent, 
Thk  tabuU  donnoiinte,  withouten  lette. 

Th0  CokwokU  Dattnee,  BO, 

AWN'D.     Ordained.     YorAsh.    Kennett,  MS. 
Lansd.  1033,  gives  the  example,  '*  I  am  own'd 
to  ill  luck,  i.  e.  it  is  my  peculiar  destiny  or 
fortune." 
AWNDERNE.    An  andiron.    Prompt.  Part. 
AWNE.  (1)  The  beard  of  com;  the  flr»/a  of 
Linnaeus.     North.     Ray  has,    '*an  awn  or 
beard,  aw/a."— Diet  TrU.  p.  7. 
(2)  Own. 

3onder,  thai  said,  oommea  his  atcne  sonne. 
That  his  aire  sail  be. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  U. 

AWNER.  A  possessor;  an  owner.  North.  Britton 

gives  this  as  an  early  form  of  altar.    See  his 

Arch.  Diet,  in  v. 
AWNSCHENYD.    Ancient.    Pronqtt.  Pare. 
AWN-SELL.   Own-self.    North.    So  also  ovn- 

eeUs,  own-selves. 
AWNTROUSESTE.  Boldest;  mostventuresome. 

The  awntroute»t9  mene  that  to  his  oste  lengede. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS,  Uiieoln,  f.TO. 

AWNTURS.    Adventurous. 

He  hath  slayn  an  aumtun  knyghte. 
And  flemyd  my  quene  withowten  ryghic. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  7^ 

AWONDER.  To  surprise;  to  astonish.  See 
Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  197 ;  Will,  and  the  Werwolf, 
p.  12.     Also,  to  marvel. 

On  his  shulder  a  crols  he  bare. 
Of  him  alle  aioondride  ware. 
CumrMundi,  MS.  Coll.  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  112. 
Of  my  tale  ne  beolh  noghtotcondrfrfp 
The  Frenshe  say  he  ilogh  a  hundred. 

MS.  Jrund.  041.  Arm.  58.  f.  267. 

AWORK.    On  work ;  into  work. 

Will  your  grace  set  him  auwTef 

Bird  in  a  Cage,  i.  I. 
These  seditions  thus  renewing,  emboldened  the 
commonaltie  (of  London  especially)  to  uprore,  who, 
set  aworke  by  mesne  of  an  affray,  ranne  upon  mer- 
chauntes  straungers  chiefly,  as  they  are  commonly 
woont  to  doo,  and  both  wounded  and  epoyled  a 
great  number  of  them  before  they  could  be  by 
the  magistrates  restrained. 

Polydore  Vergil,  ed.  1844,  p.  98. 

AWORTHE.  WorthUy.    See  Poems  of  Scottish 

Kings,  p.  25.    The  following  example  is  taken 

from  an  early  copy  of  Sir  T.  More's  Elegy  on 

Elizabeth  of  York. 

Comfort  youre  son  and  be  you  of  god  chere. 
Take  alle  aworthe,  for  It  wol  be  none  other. 

MS.  Sloane  18S5,  f.  ». 

AWOUNDED.    Wounded. 

1  was  awounded  ther  fill  sore 
That  I  was  nere  ded  therfore. 

Jf&^ddtt.  10096,  f.  87- 
AWR.    Our.    North. 
AWRAKE.    Avenged.  (A.'S.) 
Thus  the  yong  knight. 

For  sothe  y-slawe  was  thaie; 
Trisirem  that  trewe  higbt, 

Awrake  him  al  with  care.  Sir  Triaifwm,  p.  IM> 
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▲WRBKE.  Toayenge.  (A.-S.)  It  is  used  for 
the  past  participle  in  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  388,  as 
Mr.  Stevenson  has  observed.  See  Rob.  Glouc. 
pp.  36, 136 ;  Holinshed,  Conquest  of  Ireland, 
p.  31.    SeeJwroken, 

Quod  King  Richard :  8ith  It  is  lo, 
1  wote  well  what  I  have  to  do ; 
I  thull  me  of  them  fo  awr^e. 
That  ail  the  world  therof  iball  ipeke. 

Richard  Goer  tf«  Lion,  1771. 
And  "  mercy**  thai  criden  him  to  swiche^ 
That  he  5a  ve  hem  respite  of  her  live. 
Til  he  had  after  hit  baronage  lent. 
To  atvrdcen  him  thourgj  Jugement. 

Flor,  and  Kamth,  654. 

AWRENCHE.  To  seize. 

He  ne  royjl  no  farther  blenche. 

The  dragon  cowde  so  many  aunren^kt, 

Jf&  Qamiab,  Ft,  U.  S8,  f.  114. 

AWRETE.  To  avenge.  This  form  of  the  word 
occurs  in  Rob.  Glouc  p.  361,  where  Mr. 
Stevenson  considers  it  is  a  misukefor  oirrMw, 
to  avenge.   {A.'S.) 

AWRITTEN.    Written.    Veniefoiu 

AWRO.    Any. 

It  ther  fallen  any  aflhiy 
In  land  eaero  where  t 

TtwnaUif  MiM**rU$»  P*  273. 

AWROKEN.  Avenged.  See  Morte  d' Arthur, 
L13.    (A,^) 

That  y  am  awnkga  now 
Of  hym  that  my  fSsdur  slower 

jr&  ainta6.  Ff.  IL  98,  f.  119. 

AWRUDDY.  Ahready.   North. 

AWS-BONES.  According  to  Kennett,  MS. 
Lansd.  1033,  '*  ox-bones,  or  bones  of  the  legs 
of  cows  or  oxen,  with  which  boyi  play  at  aw§ 
or  yawse."    Yorkth. 

AWSOME.   AppalUng;awfuL   North. 

AWT.  (1)  All  the.   North. 

(2)  Out  North. 

AWTALENT.    Evil  will    (A.-S,) 
In  sacrylege  he  syned  sore. 
When  he  wrojht  after  the  fendct  lore. 
And  fulfylled  hys  awialent. 
And  dyde  the  fendes  commandment. 

MS.  Jshmolt  61,  f.85. 

AWTER.  (1)  To  alter.    North. 
(2)  An  altar. 

Als  I  fynde  In  my  lawe, 
Seynt  Thomas  was  i-slawe. 
At  Cantyrbury  at  the  atefer  ston. 
Whet  many  myradjrs  are  l-don. 
^  Rkhard  Coer  de  Lhm»  41. 

Als  so  a  preeste,  al  yf  he  be 
Synfulleand  owte  of  charyt^. 
He  es  Ooddes  mynyster  and  holy  kyrket. 
That  the  sacrament  of  the  aiocer  wyrclics. 
The  whylk  es  never  the  l«sse  of  myght, 
AUe  yf  the  preeste  here  lyffe  noght  ryght. 

BampoU,  MS.  Bouwe,  p.  1 13. 

AWTERATION.   Alteration.    North. 
AWTERT.    Altered.    Tim  Bobbin. 
AWTH.  (1)  All  the.    North. 

(2)  Ought ;  anything. 

When  mey  father  geflV  me  oteth, 
^  Be  God  that  me  dere  bowth, 

Sche  stares  ya  ney  face. 

eni  Ae  B^r*  tt.  x\x. 


AWTHE.   Sad? 

Pilgrcmcs.  In  speehe  ye  ar  fulle  airOe. 
Tliat  shalle  I  welle  declare  you  why. 
Ye  have  it  hart,  and  that  is  rawthe, 
Ye  can  no  better  stand  therl>y, 
Thyng  that  ye  here. 

TowaaUf  IfyaUHm,  p.  SpL 

AWTHYR.    Either. 

Alle  these,  he  sayca,  that  eom  of  Eve, 
That  cs  alle  mcne  that  here  behofsslerc^ 
Whane  thai  are  borne,  what  so  thai  be. 
Thai  saye  awthpr  a-a  or  e-e. 
HampoU,  Jfvrtk  C  JTl 

AWTS.    Oats.  Lane. 

AWVER.   Over.   Someroet. 

AWVISH.  (!)  Queer;  neither  sick  nor  w4L 

North.    Qu.  eyUh. 
(2)  Elfish.   Lane.    It  is  often  applied  to  a  wag. 
gish  fellow;  but  it  is  sometimes  explaioed. 
"siUy,  clownish.*'     The  adjective  owmiiij^, 
horribly,  snpematurally,  is  also  used. 
AWWHERE.  Everywhere;  all  over. 

Now  thynk  me  what  payneis  bodiei  snf&r  here, 
Tborow  nuladicB  that  greveth  hem  awwhert. 

Uttmp9l9,MS.(,l, 

AWYDE.    Owed. 

The  Archeliysschoppe  of  Cawnterbur^.  tht  Erie  of 
Essex,  the  Lorde  Bamesse,  and  suche*  other  u 
awifd*  Kynge  Edwarde  good  wylle,  as  wHie  in 
Londone  as  in  othere  placos,  made  as  many  dmrm 
as  the!  myghte  In  itrengthynge  the  setde  Kynge 
Edwarde.  Warkworth't  Chnkieit,  p.  11 

AWYN.   Own,  North. 

Last  of  all  thedyr  gaa  aproche 
A  worthy  man,  hyr  awtm  ny  oosyn. 
MS.  Ratcl.  Poet.  lU. 

AWYRIEN.  To  curse;  to  execrate.  (A.-S.) 

They  wolden  eirirrfeM  that  wi|;ht 
For  his  wel  dedes. 
And  10  they  chewen  charity. 
As  chewen  shaf  houodes. 

Piert  Ploughmmi,  p.  Wl 
AWYS.    Awes;  makes  afraid. 
By  thys  ensample  that  us  awy*, 
Y  rode  that  we  leve  alle  oure  foule  sawri. 

Jr5.1l«r/.  1701,  f.ll. 

AW3TE.    Ought. 

And  namely  sythen  hym  owith  tomynystretoille 
the  puple  the  precious  body  of  Crist,  aw^tt  to  ab- 
stene  hym  fro  al  ydll  pleyingbothe  of  myraclyiand 
ellis.  Reliq,  Antiq.  ii.tf. 

AX.  (1)  To  ask.  A  common  archaism  and  pro- 
vincialism. This  word,  though  pure  Saxon,  ii 
now  generally  considered  a  vulgarism.  The 
form  ATM  occurs  in  the  Howard  Hoosehokl 
Books,  p.  361.  To  ox,  in  the  North,  is  to  ask 
or  publish  banns  in  a  church,  and  when  thev 
have  been  read  three  times,  the  couple  are  said 
to  be  aa^d  out. 

(2)  Mr.  Stapleton  conjectures  ax  in  the  following 
passage  to  mean  a  milUdam.  See  Blount's 
Law  Dictionary,  in  v.  Hatehen. 

Also  ther  It  a  or  that  my  master  damcth  theicccp- 
Ing  of :  I  pray  you  let  them  have  and  occupie  the 
same  unto  the  iametyme«  and  then  weshili  takes 
dereccioo  in  every  thing. 

Pfumpton  Carr€*p«nd$n«9.  p.  71* 

(3)  "  To  hang  up  one's  ax,"  an  early  prorerlrial 
expression,  to  desist  from  fruitless  labour,  to 
abandon  an  useless  project.  See  Rob.  G.*oiifr 
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p.  561,  qnoted  in  StcTiinson's  additioiu  to 
Boucher. 
(4)  An  txletree.  Kent. 
AXEN.  Ashes.   Weti.   (A.'S.) 

Y  not  wharof  bcth  men  fo  prute  t 
Of  crthe  and  tuen,  felto  and  booe  ? 

Wrighe*  Pot.  Simg§,  p.  SU3. 

AXEN-CAT.  A  cat  that  tumbles  in  the  ashes. 
Devon.  See  the  Exmoor  Glossary,  in  v. 
Jjewaddle. 

AXES.  The  ague.  North,  Generally,  in  old 
writers,  it  is  applied  to  fits  or  paroxysms.  In 
a  ferer  drink, described  in  an  early  medical  MS. 
in  Lincoln  Cathedral,  f.  305,  the  herb  horseshoe 
is  to  be  taken,  and^paiernofier  said  "byfore 
the  tueew"  See  Warkworth's  Chronicle, 
p.  23 ;  Prompt  Parv.  p.  218 ;  Skelton's  Works. 
iL  101 ;  Qoair  of  James  I.  p.  54 ;  Troilus  and 
Creseide,  i.  627,  ii.  1315. 

AXEWADDLE.  To  wallow  on  the  ground. 
Dewm,  An  azewaddler,  a  term  of  reproach 
in  a  similar  sense,  and  also,  a  dealer  in 
ashes. 

AXFETCH.  A  kind  of  pulse.  Sometimes  spelt 
axveteh  and  axwort.  It  is  the  same  as  horse- 
shoe.. See  Gerard,  p.  1057. 

AXIL-NALIS.  NaUs  or  bolts  to  attach  the  axle- 
tree  to  the  body  of  the  cart.  See  an  inventory 
dated  1465  in  the  Finchale  Charters,  p.  299. 
Palsgrave  haa,  '*  axihayle,  cheville  d'aixeuL'' 

AXING.   Request.    (^.-5.) 

And  they  him  f  ware  hli  iuing  fayr  and  wel. 

Oume0r,  Oua.  T,  1688. 

AXIOMANCT.Diyinationbyhatchets.  Cockeram, 
AXLE-TOOTH.    A  grinder.  North. 

AX-PEDLAR.  A  dealer  in  ashes ;  a  person  who 

hawks  about  woodaahes.    Wett, 
AXSEED.    Axfetch.    Mintheu. 
AXSY.    To  ask.   (^.-&) 

Ho  that  wyll  thera  any  Jostoi* 
To  kepe  hys  armet  fro  the  rustus. 

In  turnement  other  fyght ; 
Dat  he  nercr  forther  gon, 
Ther  he  may  fynde  Justct  anoon. 
Wyth  tyr  Launfal  the  knyght. 

Laun/itl,  1027. 
AXTREE.  The  a3de-tree.   See  the  Nomendator, 
p.  267 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  78, 83. 
And  of  theorfr*  bitwene  the  polU  Iweyne. 

L^gaU,  MS.  Soe,  AiUiq.  134.  f.  85. 
Thnndcr  and  earthquaket  rxging,  and  the  rock* 
Tambling  down  from  their  KyU,  like  mighty  blocks 
Rowl'd  fttrni  huge  mountains, aurh  a  noiie  they  make, 
A«  though  in  sunder  heaVni  huge  oxItm  brake. 

Dm^twt'M  PoetM,  p.  819. 
AXUNGER.    Soft  fat ;  grease.  (Lot.) 

The  powder  of  earth-wormcs,  and  asunger,  addeth 
farther,  groanswell,  and  the  tender  toppei  of  the 
boxe>tree,  with  olibanum ;  all  these,  being  made  up 
and  tempered  together  to  make  an  emplaster,  he 
coitnaclleth  to  bee  applyed  to  sfamewes  that  are  layed 
open.  Ihpteir*  HUtor^  ttf  Serpents,  p,  311 . 

AXWEDNESDAL  Ashwednesday. 

So  that  an  Arwedneedai,  al  U  the  Weste  ende* 
To  Glouoetre  he  wende,  mid  gret  poer  i-nou. 

J|o&*Ofo«e.p.548. 

4XW0RT.  Axfetch.  AftntAeic 


AY.  (1)  An  egg. 

The  ay  is  round,  and  slgnefleth 

He  schal  have  the  sourmouncie. 

This  is  round  the  myddell  erd, 

Bothe  of  lewcd  and  of  lerid.  Kpng  Alieaunder,  yi» 

(2)  Ah! 

Jif  I  be-sherewe  yow  be  my  fay. 
This  wanton  clarkes  be  nyse  all  way. 

Riteon'a  Jncient  Songt,  p.  101. 

Always ;  ever.   In  the  North  of  England,  il 
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(3) 
is  sometimes  employed  as  an  expression  of  &ur« 

prise  or  wonder. 
(4)  Yes.  Pronounced  i,  as,  indeed,  it  is  spelt  in 

most  old  books. 
AYANCE.   Against. 

At  pointe  terrible  a^nce  the  miscreants  on  ny^^ht. 
An  hevynly  mystery  was  schewyd  hym,  old  bookys 
reherse.  Percy's  Eeliquea,  p.  7^ 

AYAYNE.   Agam. 

Att  Cresae  he  foughte  aytn/ne. 

The  kynge  of  Beme  there  was  slayne. 

Rob,  GUtue.  p.  599; 

AYDER.    Either. 

W  han  ayder  ost  gan  other  asayle, 
Ther  b^an  a  strong  batayle. 
Sche  thowth  lost,  be  the  rode» 
That  dydde  the  boye  eney  gode, 

Ajfder  met  or  dreynke.  Frere  and  the  Boy,  it.  ill. 

AYE.  (1)  Against.  See  the  Heralds'  College  MS. 
of  Rob.  Glouc.  quoted  in  Heame's  ed.  p.  407 ; 
and  Stevenson's  additions  to  Boucher,  in  v. 
(2)  Fear;  trouble.  [A.-S.) 

Thi  men  er  biseged  hard  in  Dunbar  with  grete  ayir. 

JjotngUnfte  Chronicle,  p.  87ft> 

AYED.    Aid. 

The  murren  rot  la  on  their  lot, 
Theyr  helth  is  sore  decayed ; 
No  remedle,  thy  must  neads  die, 
Onles  God  be  theyr  aped, 

Lambeth  Early  Bocke,  p.  STOu 

AYEL.    A  forefather.  (A,-N.) 

And  whan  the  renoune  of  his  excellence. 
By  long  processe,  and  of  his  great  encrease. 
Came  by  the  report  unto  the  audience 
Of  his  ayel,  the  great  Astiagca.    Boehae,  b.  ii.  c  88. 
AYENBIER.   Redeemer. 

Knelyng  and    praienge   after  thy    Lonle    thy 
maker,  thyn  ayenbier,  thy  love  and  thy  lovyer. 

MS.  BodL  483,  f.  188. 

AYENBYTE.    Remorse. 

This  hoc  is  Dan  Michelit  of  Northgate,  y-wrlttan 
Englis  of  his  05ene  hand,  thet  hatte  Ayenhute  of 
Inwytf  and  is  of  the  bochouse  of  Saynt  Austloes  of 
Canterberl.  MS,  Arundel  VJ,  f.2 

AYENE.    Again. 

He  camme  ayene  yet  the  next  wek, 
And  toke  awey  both  henne  and  chek* 

Reliq,  AnHq.  I  % 

AYE-NOWE.    Enough. 

The  cmperoure  gafe  Clement  weltbis  fele. 
To  lyfe  in  reches  and  In  wele, 

Aye-nowe  for  erer-more.  MS.Uneoln  k .  I.  \^,  f.lM 
AYENSAY.    Denial. 

Ther  is  none  ayentay  nor  exeunckran, 
Tyll  the  trouthe  be  rypped  into  the  roote. 

L^dgatet  MS.  Aehmeit  99,  t.  4ft. 
AYENST.  Against. 

Yes,  for  God,  then  sayd  Robyn, 

Or  ellea  I  were  a  fole  t 
Another  day  ye  wyll  mc  dothet 

I  trowe,  ayenet  the  yola^      AoMn  Hoei,  i.  7^ 
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AYENSTONDE.  To  withstand.  See  Gesta 
Romanorum,  p.  53. 

And  whau  ony  such  token  wu  ley  by  dsy  or  be 
nygbt,  than  anonc  alle  maner  men  of  the  contrey 
made  hem  redy  to  a^enstonde,  yf  ony  enemyes  had 
come.  MS,  Harl,  1704. 

AYENST-STONDYNGE.    Withstanding. 

He  made  a  lawe  that  every  ded  kny5t  thulde  be 
buried  in  hii  armour  and  army*,  and  Iflb  ony  mane 
weere  so  hardy  for  to  spoyle  him  of  hit  armyi  after 
that  he  were  y*buriede,  he  shulde  lece  his  life,  wlth- 
oute  ony  ayemt-ttondifnge,    Getta  Romaiwrum,  p.  10. 

AYENWARDE.    Back.    (^.-5.) 
And  as  he  came  otfenwarde  privily. 
His  necc  awoke,  and  askith  who  goeth  there  t 

Trttilus  and  Crueidt,  iil.  7U. 

AYERE.  (1)    An  heir. 

And  Bcho  wiile  pray  hlr  sone  so  fayre. 
That  we  may  samene  gete  an  aif«re» 

MS,  Lincoln  A.  i.  17*  f.  99. 

(2)  Breed. 

Many  faweouns  and  faire, 
Hawkte  of  nobille  ajfere 
On  hlsperkcgunnerepayre. 

Si/r  Dtgrevante,  Lincoln  MS, 

(3)  Air ;  hreath ;  atmosphere. 

Sothely  wicked  men  corrumpith  here  neighboros, 
for  here  throte  is  liche  to  a  beriel  opynyng,  that 
■leeth  men  thorogh  evyl  oyere,  and  swelwith  hem 
inne.  MS.  Tlmner  16,  f.  S9. 

The  tother  world  that  ei  lawer, 
Whare  the  tternea  and  the  planetes  ere, 
Godd  ordaynd  anely  for  owre  behofe. 
Be  this  sky  lie,  als  I  kane  prufe. 
The  ayero  fio  thethene,  and  the  heete  of  sone, 
Soatayuet  the  erthe  heere  thare  we  wone. 

Hampolg,  MS,  Bowe*,  p.  49. 

(4)  To  go  out  on  an  expedition,  or  any  husiness. 

There  awes  none  alyenet  to  ayore  appone  nyghttyt 
With  syche  a  rebawdous  rowtte,  to  ryot  thy-selvene. 

Morte  Arthur^t  MS.  Uneotn,  t.  58. 
The  fader  leid  to  hit  sonedere. 
To  lawe  thu  shalt  go  t^ere. 
And  ooate  me  xz.  marke. 

MS.  Harl.  238S.  f.  119. 

AYEWARD.    Backward. 

And  lad  me  agen  into  the  plate  of  Paradtce,  fto 
the  whiche  he  ravished  me,  and  eft  ayeward  he  led 
me  to  the  lake  ther  he  raveished  me. 

MS.  Raw!.  1704. 

AYFET.    Covet.    Rob.  Gloue. 
AYFULL.    High ;  proud  ;  awfuL    See  the  He- 
ralds' College  MS.  of  Robert  of  Gloucester, 
quoted  in  Heame's  edition,  p.  377,  where  the 
text  reads  heytfol^  q.  v. 
AYGHE.    Awe;  tenor. 

Sum  for  gret  t^ghe  and  dout. 
To  other  kinges  flowen  about. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  18. 

AYGHT.    Height.    Ritson. 
AYGRE.    Sour.    This  is  merely  the  old  ortho- 
graphy of  eager,  but  is  still  in  use  in  York- 
shire.   See  ^igre. 

And  with  a  sodaine  vigour  it  doth  posset 
And  curd,  like  aygre  droppings  Into  milke. 
The  thin  and  wholsome  blood. 

Hamlet,  ed.  1623.  p.S58. 

AYGREEN.  The  houseleek.  See  Kennett's 
Glossary,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  f.  28 ;  Prompt. 
Parr.  p.  251. 


AYGULET.    An  aglet 

Which  all  above  beiprinckled  waa  throughoot. 
With  golden  aygulete  that  gllstred  bright. 

The  Faerie  Queene,  IL  iU.]& 

AYILD.  To  yield.  In  many  cases,  theamiy 
probably  be  the  exclamation  A !  See  also 
Beves  of  Hamtoun,  p.  10,  where  it  is  aome- 
what  difficult  to  decide,  the  editor  biTuig 
throughout  that  work  confused  the  pronoona 
with  the  prefix  to  the  verb. 
Let  now  ben  al  your  fight* 
And  ityitd  the  to  this  knighU     As nftrwn,  p.  471, 

AYIR.    Air.    Somereet. 

AYL.    Always.    Sihmer. 

AYLASTANDE.    Everlasting. 

That  woman  kynde  schuld  auatene  the  reprove 
of  ajflaetande  coupabilitA  amonge  men.  sche  that 
made  man  fall  into  synne.    MS.  Egerton  842,  f.  203. 
AYLASTANDLY.    Everlastingly. 
5e  aerved  never  Joye  ajflaetandlif. 
For  5e  fulfilled  no5t  the  warkes  of  mercy. 

MS.  Egtrlon  9:?7. 

AYLEDE.    Possessed. 

Hlr  aylede  no pryde.  Sir  Pereetol,  im, 

AYLIS.    Sparks  from  hot  iron.   It  is  translated 
by  firrine,  in  the  Cambridge  MS.  of  Walter 
de  Bibblesworth,  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  84. 
AYMANT.    A  diamond.    (A.-N.) 
To  here  husbande  a  precyouse  thyng, 
A  bracelett  and  an  aifmant  rynge.     MS.  JtewL  tSS. 

AY-MEE.  A  lamentation.  See  Floiio,  in  v.  Jh  ,- 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  Aachte. 

Nor  delude  the  object  he  aflbcted,  and  to  who» 
■ole  choice  he  stood  aflTyed  with  feined  ay-mete. 

Two  LaneaMhire  Idnven,  p.  11& 

AYMERS.  Embers.  (i^.-5'.)  See  Fonne  of  Cury, 
p.  40 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  52. 

Tak  the  croppe  of  the  rede  dok,  and  fald  it  in  a 
lefeof  the  selvene,  and  rouUe  it  in  the  aymers. 

MS,Uneuln.  Me4.{.m. 

Tak  havremeale,  and  sawge,  and  laye  hem  in  bote 

aj/meraf  and  erly  at  morowe  sethe  hem  in  a  poiu 

with  watur  and  wyne,  and  do  therto  oynJones  sod 

tolkcs  of  eyrene,  and  thanne  serve  hit  fortbe. 

MS.  CuUn.  MiddtekiUt  i.  13. 

AYN.    Eyes. 

When  therl  seye  It  was  sir  Gii, 
He  fel  doun  on  knes  him  bi. 
And  wcpe  with  both  his  ajfn. 

Cy  of  WarwUce^  p.  S9, 

AYOH.    Awry ;  aslant ;  on  one  side.    Sakp. 
AYONT.    Beyond,    North. 
A-YOU-A-HINNY.  A  Northern  nurse's  lullabj. 
See  Bell's  Northern  Rhymes,  p.  296;  Croft's 
Excerpta  Antiqua,  p.  107. 
AY-QUERE.    Everywhere. 

Ay-itmere  naylet  fui  nwe  for  that  note  rydud. 

SyrGmeeitryft  p-9-t. 

AYRE.  (1)  An  heir.  See  Towndcy  Mysteries, 
p.  114;  Audelay's  Poems,  pp.  4,  12;  Dial. 
Great.  Moral,  p.  233;  Ywaine  and  Gawin, 
3093 ;  MS.  Ashmole  33,  f.  46. 

Mynhonoure  salnoghtpasae  fra  thb  geoendoon 
in  alle  other  that  eratootne  withouten  ajrrci. 

MS.  CM.  Eton*  10,  f-  IS* 

(2)  Ready;  yare. 

Anone  the  iquyer  made  him  a|r>v. 
And  by  hym*iclfe  forth  can  he  Care. 

Sqfltjfr^ShMeTk^t  ML 
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(S)  Ere;  before. 

IMe  he  tm  wyldo  he  with  well*  and  wo» 
Scho  hade  hym  ape  with  hyre  to  go ; 
Thttt  leUya  he  lythen  with  mekylle  drede, 
Howagayne  hy*  wyl!e  with  hyre  he5ede. 
Scho  l«de  hya  to  makelle  felde. 
So  grette  ane  ^fr€  he  never  hehelde. 

R»  dt  Brunne,  MS.  Bowtt,  p.  S2. 

(4)  Air. 

For  the  eomipcyowne  of  hys  body, 
Yf  It  wide  lange  abowne  enhc  ly, 
Yt  mc^ht  the  agr§  ao  corrampped  make. 
That  men  thatof  the  dede  solde  take. 

Hampolet  MS,  Bowtt,  p.  37* 

AYREABLE.    Arable. 
Tbdrehaye,  thdre  come  to  repe,  bynde,  or  mowe, 
Settcovte  theize  Calowes,  paaturett  and  lande^yraoW^. 

MS,Ajhm6l9SQ»t.\9. 

ATBELY.    Early. 

Of  thia  the  prophet  wy tnes  berea 
In  a  lalme  of  the  sawter  thorgh  thli  rers ; 
The  prophet  aayi  thua  als  wrytene  et, 
^  Jlj/r^  a  man  paswa  ala  the  gret, 
'  AjfTtly  are  the  begynnyog  of  the  day 
He  floryichea  and  pasiet  away. 

Hampolt,  North  CMS, 

ATREN.  Eggs.  IiithcFormeofCury,p.77,the 
foUoiring  receipt  is  given  to  make  an  erbolate, 
a  kind  of  confection  composed  of  herbs, 
"  Take  persel,  myntes,  savereyi  and  sauge,  tan- 
sey,  Terrayn,  dvry,  rewe,  ditayn,  fenel,  south- 
renwode ;  bewe  hem  and  grinde  hem  smale ; 
medle  hem  np  with  ayrene;  do  butter  in  a 
trap,  and  do  the  iiftrs  therto,  and  bake  it  and 
messe  it  forth." 

Men  to  heom  thzeowe  drit  and  donge. 
With  foule  myren,  with  rotherea  lunge. 

Kifng  Mimvndtr,  ^(fl9, 

AYRT.  (1)  To  make  an  aerie. 

Ezprening  the  loftineoe  of  the  mountainca  in  that 
•hoore*  on  which  many  hawkes  were  wont  to  ayry- 

DrayfofiV  Poenu,  p.  21. 

(2)  Joyfal ;  in  good  spirits.    Skinner. 
AY.SCHELLE.    An  egg^heU. 

The  dragon  lay  in  the  atrete* 

Myghte  he  nought  dure  for  hete; 

Hefondithtocreope,  as  y  ow  telle, 

Ageyn  into  the  ^-tdMlt,     Kyng  AKfaundtr,  577* 

ATSCHETTB.    Asked. 

Mercy  mekelyche  of  hym  he  aptehtite, 

Chron,  VUodun,  p.  83. 

ATSCHIS.  Ashes.  We  have  already  had  other 
forms  of  this  word,  and  more  may  probably 
be  met  with.  See  the  Liber  Niger  Domus 
Begis  Edw.  IV.  p.  85.  The  followmg  is  a 
curious  early  receipt  for  making  white 
soap. 

Tak  twey  bushelle  of  wood  aytchlt,  and  a  IniKhel 
of  lyme,  and  thre  buachelli  of  comun  ay«cA<«.  lo  that 
ther  be  no  ajyacAif  of  ook  therynne,  and  brenne  thl 
comun  oyvcAM  twyes*  and  make  a  lye  in  the  same 
wyae  as  y  reherside  bifore,  and  put  It  In  a  vessel  with 
a  flat  botme ;  and  in  ij.  galones  of  that  lye,  put  iiy. 
ii  of  talowh,  what  talowh  evere  it  be,  and  evere  as  it 
acthith,  put  therto  more  of  lye  into  the  tyme  that  o 
gakme  be  put  yn  hi  tymes,  and  loke  it  be  wel  y-sterid 
among,  and  tak  up  therof  alwcy  to  it  be  swich  aa 
then  wilt  have,  and  oootynue  the  fire  wel,  and  thou 
•chalt  not  faile.  _^  MS.  moan*  73*  f.  S14. 

AT8B.  (1)  Ease.  {A^N.) 


So  that  sche  was  the  worse  at  oyw* 
For  sche  hath  thanne  no  aervise. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  Jntiq.  134,  f. 
Thus  may  a  traytour  baret  rayse. 
And  make  manye  men  fUl  evele  at  aynr. 

IUHq.AHttq.il  91. 
Thanne  was  Engelond  ath  apte  e 
Michel  was  sulch  a  king  to  preyse. 
That  held  so  Englond  in  grith  I       HaveUk,  AO. 
(2)  To  make  at  ease.  (^..iNT.) 

I  made  It  not  for  to  be  praysed, 
Bot  at  the  lewed  mene  were  oyiea*. 

Woflon**  HiM.BngL  Poti.  I.  eB 

ATSELLE.  Vinegar.  **jiy9ett,  other  alegar," 
is  mentioned  in  a  recipe  in  the  Forme  of  Cuiy, 
p.  56.  See  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  143 ;  MS.  Lin- 
coln. Med.  f.  294;  Towneley  Mysteries, 
p.  260. 
A  ftiUe  bittlre  drynke  that  was  wroghte. 
Of  oyjeSe  and  gallo  that  the  lykcde  noghte. 

MS.  Uneoim  A.  i.  17,  f.  190L 
^jfasefaad  galle  raysed  on  a  rede. 
Within  aspounge  thai  gunhyde. 

MS.  Bibl.  CoU.  Sion.  xvilL  6. 

AYSHWEED.    A  kind  of  herb  mentioned  by 
Minsheu,  who  appears  to  say  it  is  the  same  as 
the  gout-wort. 
AYTHIR.    Either. 

Ala  dere  golde  hir  brydille  It  schone, 
OneayfAlrsydehange  bellys  three. 

2Vu«  ThomUt  MS.  JJneoln,  f.  149. 

Withowttyne  gyftca  jede  thay  noghte, 
^Ifthlre  hadde  townnes  three. 

MS.  JJncolH  A.  i.  17,  f.  99. 
Ther  mouthe  men  se  to  knithes  bete, 
Ajfthvr  on  other  dlutes  grete.        Havehk,  9035. 
AYTTENE.    Eighteen. 

The  golden  nombre  of  the  same  yere, 
AlftUne  accounted  In  oure  kalendere. 
L^gtttt,  MS.  Athmole  39,  f .  50. 

AY-WHERE.     Everywhere.  See  Sir  Tristrcm, 
pp.   236,  248,  284:    Hardyng's   Chronicle, 
f.  159 ;  Peter  Langtofk,  p.  78.    Aytohore  is 
glossed  by  wermore  in  MS.  Harl.  1701,  f.  43, 
which  seems  to  be  its  meaning  in  the  Towneley 
Mysteries,  p.  115,  and  in  our  second  example. 
In  the  following  passage,  the  Cambridge  MS. 
Ff.  iL  38,  reads  "  crery  whare." 
He  aent  abowte  every  ey^wAare, 
That  alie  his  mene  solde  make  thame  5are 
Agaynes  the  erle  to  fyghte. 

EMs^TWoiis,  MS.  Untotn,  f.  115. 
And  gadxed  pana  unto  store, 
AaokCTersd<meayi0Aore.  MS.  Harl.  1701,  f.  37. 
A-ZET.   Set;  planted.    Donet. 
AZOCK.    The  mercury  of  metal,  an  alchemical 
term.    It  is  used  by  Ben  Jonson,  in  the  Al- 
chemist, ii.  1.   It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
mention  that  Ben  may  haye  taken  tiiis  and 
other  technical  words  from  MS.  Sloane  313,  an 
alchemical  MS.  which  formerly  belonged  to 
him,  and  has  his  name  on  the  first  page.  Ash- 
mole  spcJIs  the  word  azot,  in  his  Theat.  Chenu 
Brit  pp.  77,  89,  375. 
AZOON.    Anon;  presently.   Exmoor. 
AZOR.    An  alchemical  preparation,  a  recipe  for 
which  occurs  in  MS.  Sloane  1698,  f.  7.  In  tht 
same  manuscript  is  gifen  a  curious  list  of  timi- 
lar  terms,  but  most  of  them  are  too  tfcHirfral 
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to  require  a  place  in  this  work.  Thus  we  have 
azogribaU  for  vitriol,  azimae  tot  ink,  &c. 
AZURE-BTSE.    Among  some  carious  receipts 
in  MS.  Sloane  2584,  p.  3,  we  are  told  that 
"  yat  thou  wilt  prove  azure-byte,  whether  it 
be  good  or  bade,  take  a  pensel  or  a  penne, 
and  drawe  smalle  rewles  upon  blewe  lettres 
with  that  ceruse,  and  jif  thi  ceruse  be  nojt 
clere  white  bote  dede  fade,  then  is  the  blewe 
no5t  fyne." 
AZZARD.    A  sneaking  person ;  an  insignificant 
fellow.    North.    We  have  also  the  adjective 
azzardly,  poor,  ill-thriven. 
AZZLE-TOOTH.    A  grinder.    Craven. 
AZZY.    A  wayward  child.     Yorkshire. 
A3A.     Against. 

^  A^a  the  day  of  rykenyn^         Jtoligb  Jnitq,  li .  886. 
AJE.  (1)  Against. 

For  he  thojte  al  that  tretour  haw, 
The5  it  were  a^i  lawe. 

MS,  our.  Trim,  Qron.  57. 
(2)  Again. 

And  that  hy  ne  come  nevere  oy^. 

Bote  by  him  brojte.        MS.  OM.  Trim.  Qmk.  07. 

By  Mahoun,  tatde  the  kyogiij«^ 

Y  nolde  the  Icte  lyvet  bee. 

MS.Aihmol»  33,f.48. 

A3EFULLEST.     The  most  fearfuL 
Of  ane  eniperour  the  v^^lUtt  that  ever  armyt  haiintid. 

MS.A9hmol9^,t.l, 
A3EIN.    Against. 

Jl9in  him  alle,  A'^tin  alle  ha^ 
A  wondir  wijte  mon  shal  he  ba. 

CurtorMundi,  MS,  CoU,  3Vln.  Quttab,  f.  17. 

A3ENBOU3TIST.     Hast  redeemed. 

Thou  heldUt  forth  thin  hood,  and  the  eerthe  de- 
▼ouride  hem.  Thou  were  leder  in  thi  mercl  to  thi 
puple,  the  whiche  thou  ajen6(iw;ri«f; 

ITiekUjfb,  MS.  Bodi,  877. 

A5ENCHARE. 

But  many  one  wy I  never  beware, 

Tyl  sum  myichaunce  make  hem  ayendkoreu 

MS.  HarL  1701,  t.U. 

A5ENNIS.    Against. 

MIkil  more  If  he  pronounce  without  autorlt^  or  lif 
contrarlously  a^ennit  the  Lordh  wllle. 

Apology  fbr  the  Lollards,  p.  8. 

A5EN-RISYNG.     Resurrection. 

For  the  sevende  day,  withoute  lesyng, 
It  tokne  of  ojtnrU^g, 

MS.  CoU.  Trin.  Oxon.  57,  art.  8. 

A3ENSEIDE.    Denied. 

Thou  guflVIdett  hem  to  deperte  tto  me,  that  Is,  fro 
my  wille  and  myn  entent ;  and  the!  hadde  me  as 
wiatyng,  for  I  aj&nseide  hem  in  her  workis  and  her 
wordis.  MS.  Tanner  1,  f.  347. 

A3ENSSETTH.   Denieth. 

He  ajengeeitth  alle  that  tresun. 
And  letteth  thus  hys  resun. 

MS.  Harl,  1701,  f.43. 


AJENSTOD.    Withstood. 

Werfor  Poule  ajerutod  him  In  the  boe.  aad  ttdth 
guid  him,  for  he  was  reprovable. 

Apologfjbrtha  lAOarit,  p.fli. 

AJENSTONDYN.     To  withstand.    It  is  tan$. 
latcd  by  eiato  and  ob$to  in  Pk'ompt  Parr.  p.  70 
A3ENW0RD.     On  the  other  hand. 

He  biddith  not  here  to  curie  him  that  synoidi  not, 
nor  to  asoyle  him  that  hidith  in  synne ;  but  Vytfiveof,i 
to  asoile  him  that  levith  his  synne,  and  put  him  ou' 
of  cumpany  that  lastiih  in  his  synne. 

Aptdogyfur  the  lallatii,  p.  "x 

A3ER.(1)  Yearly. 
Heo  wol  rather  bi-leve  here  truage,  that  je  hnn  berrth 
a^er.  Rat.  U!ouc.  p.  IDr> 

(2)    Over. 

Yffheof  Goddes  wordes  aght  here, 
Theroff hym  thynk  a  hundreth  5ere ; 
Bot  yf  it  be  at  any  playng. 
At  the  hale-hows  or  othir  Janglyng, 
For  to  rache  with  ilk  a  f  yle, 
Ther  hym  thynk  nojth  bot  a  qwylle ; 
In  Oode  serves  swylk  men  cr  irke. 
That  qwen  thai  com  unto  the  kyrk, 
To  mattyns  or  mese  songyn. 
Thai  thynk  it  laates  ajer  langyn  ; 
Than  sai  he  jangyl  or  telle  sum  tale. 
Or  wyt  qware  thai  sal  haf  best  ale. 

R.  de  Brunna,  MS.  Bxeet,  p.  €1 

A5EYENST.    Against. 

The  volk  of  Gywea  wyth  bowes  comen  ej^vrntf  the 

Rieliq.AtUiq.iLi:ii 

A3EYN.SAYING.    Denial. 

Caym  say  his  synne  was  knowed. 
And  that  the  erthe  had  hit  showed ; 
He  wist  a^eifn-eatfing  was  noon. 

Cureor  Muttdi,  MS.  Colt.  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  il 

A3EYNUS.     Against. 

Errour  he  schal  maynteine  none 
Ayifntte  the  craft,  but  let  hyt  gone. 

Comtitutione  t(fMaitmrf,  p.  21 

A3LEZ.     Fearless. 

How  that  dojty  dredlcs  demely  ther  stoodu. 
Armed  ful  05/02  /  In  hert  hit  hym  lykes. 

Sgr  Gewegne,^  86. 

A3T.  (1)  Ought. 

Thes  sevene  thtnges  at  the  lest 

Felle  on  that  Uke  daye ; 

For  that  05/ alle  holy  kirke 

To  honour  hit  for  ay. 

Jf^.  Gmfofr.  Pf.  T.  48.  r.  n 
(2)  Eight. 

For  If  thou  be  In  dedly  synne. 

And  therofschslbeschrifene, 
A^t  thynges  the  bus  haf  therto. 

Or  it  be  dene  forgifene.J5:.Qm<a6.Ff.  vMtJH, 
A3TE.  (1)  Possessed. 

I  dar  notte  telle  50,  lord,  for  schame, 
The  godus  now  that  he  ajto. 

RobsvH*§  Met,  Rtin.  p.  £. 

(2)  Noble;  honourable.    Mod.  GUtuc. 


B"  To  know  a  B  from  abattledoor,"  an  old 
.  phrase,  generally  implying,  according  to 
Nares,  a  very  slight  degree  of  learning,  or  the 
being  hardly  able  to  distinguish  one  thing  from 
another.  It  is  sometimes  found  in  early  printed 
works,  as  if  it  should  be  thus  written,  "  to 
know  A.  B.  from  abattledoor/'  an  instance  of 


which  occurs  in  Taylor's  Workes,  1630,1159. 

You  shall  not  neede  to  buy  bookes ;  no,  scometa 

distinguish  a  B.  from  a  battte-doore  :  oiuljr  looke  (hit 

your  eares  be  long  enough  to  rcaeh  our  rudimnr^ 

and  you  are  made  for  ever.Gsds  fibme-5oo^0,IR9.iv^ 

For  in  this  age  of  crittickes  are  such  store. 

That  of  a  B.  will  make  a  battledore. 

Tayiof*M  Motto,  1623,  sig  A.Uh 
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DA.  (1)  To  kisa.  SeeChAQcer,  Cuit.T.,6015. 1 
Also  a  ni1»toiiti?e,  as  in  Skehon,  i.  22.  f 

t2)  Both.    (i^.-5.) 
3)  A  ball.    Perqf. 
B.UD.    (1)  Continued.     Yarkth. 
:2)  To  bathe.    Cnnen, 
,3)  A  woman  of  bad  character.     Cvmh, 
BAAKE.    To  bake.    Pahgrtne. 

B,VAL.    A  ball. 

To  this  houM  I  have  derUed  how  you  male  lo 
lerrecly  conveigh  inc,  that  you  maie  there  kecpe  me 
at  your  plcature  to  your  owne  use,  and  to  my  greate 
contentation,  where  I  male  at  pleasure  enjoye  hym, 
more  dearcly  beloved  unto  me  then  the  haale$  of 
oyiie  owne  eyea.  Wehtft  Faretvttl,  1581. 

BAA-LAMB.     A  lambkin;  a  pet  term  for  a 

lamb.     Var,  dial, 
BAAL-HILLS.    Hillocks  on  the  moors,  where 

fires  are  landed  to  have  once  been  in  honour  of 

Baal.    Cntptn* 
BAAN-CART.    The  body.    Cnnen,    The  form 

haan^  bone,  occurs  in  sereral  compounds  in  the 

Northern  dialect. 
BAANT.    Am  not ;  are  not.     Var.  dial. 
BAAR.    To  bear.     Maundevile. 
BxVARD.     A  sort  of  sea-vessel,  or  transport 

ship.    PhUtip*. 
BA-ARGE.     Generally  used  in  Devonshire  to 

signify  a  fat  heavy  person.    See  the  Exmoor 

Sa}lding,  p.  9. 
BAAS.   Base.     In  the  Papers  of  the  Shak.  Soc. 

1 50,  "  baai  daunces"  are  mentioned.    These 

were  dances  very  slow  in  their  movements. 

See  also  Nugae  Poeticse,  p.  2. 
BAASTB.    (1)  To  sew.    Pahgrave. 
(2)  Bastardy.    Prompt.  Part. 
BAATH.    Both.     North, 
BAB.    (1)  To  boh  down.    North. 

(2)  A  baby ;  a  child.     Var.  dial. 

(3)  To  fish  in  a  simple  and  inartificial  manner, 
by  throwing  into  the  water  a  bait  on  a  line, 
with  a  small  piece  of  lead  to  sink  it.  Eds 
and  crabs  are  sometimes  caught  in  this  way. 
We  have  all  read  of  the  giant  who  "  sat  upon 
a  rock,  and  bobbed  for  whale."  This  is  merely 
another  form  of  the  word. 

BABBART.     The  "  cvele  i-met,  the  babbart,'' 

are  among  the  very  curious  names  of  the  hare 

in  the  Beliq.  Antiq.,  i.  133. 
BABBLE.    (1)  Hounds  are  said  to  babble,  "  if 

too  busie  after  they  have  found  good  scent." 

Gent.  Rec.  p.  78. 

(2)  To  taBc  noisily.     Var.  dial 

(3)  An  idle  tale.    Bowleg. 
BABBLEMENT.    Silly  discourse.    North. 
BABBLING.  A  noisy  discourse.    ''Babbling or 

much  speaking."  Becon's  Early  Works,  p.  169. 

BABBY.    (1)  A  baby.     Var.  dial 

(2)  A  sheet  or  small  book  of  prints  for  chil- 
dren.   North, 

BABBY-BOODIES.    Same  as  boodiet,  q.  v. 

BABE.  A  child's  maumet.  Gouldman.  See 
Baby.  This  may  also  be  the  meaning  of  the 
Anrd  in  a  difiicolt  passage  in  Cyrabeline,  iii.  3, 
where  Hanmer  and  the  chief  modern  ed'tors 


read  bribe.    Palsgrave  naa,  "Babe  that  chyU 
dren  play  ¥rith,  pouppee." 
BABELARY.    A  fooUsh  tale,    ifore. 
BABELAVANTE.    A  babbler. 

Sir  Cayphas,  harcken  nowe  to  me ; 
Thb  babelavanu  or  kinge  woulde  be. 

Chetter  Pta^f,  ii.  34. 

BABELYN.  To  totter;  to  waver.  Pronqtt,  Parv. 

BABERLUPPED.  Thick-lipped.  Piers  Pioughm. 

BABERY.     Childish  finery.     Webtter,    Stowe 

has  babblerie  in  the  same  sense.    See  Strutt'a 

Dress  and  Habits,  iL  201. 

BABEURY.  An  architectural  ornament.  Chaucer 

mentions  a  castle  being  ornamented  with 

many  subtill  compauings  j 

As  babeuriet  and  pinnacle*, 
Imageries  and  tabernacles. 

Houi>e  ofFam$,  liL  00. 

Urry  reads  barbicatu,  but  see  Stevenson's  ad- 
ditions to  Boucher,  in  v.  The  latter  writer 
wishes  to  connect  this  word  with  babetpgni, 
an  ancient  term  for  grotesque  figures  executed 
in  silver  work. 
BABEWYNE.  Ahaboon.  Maundevile, 
BABIES-HEADS.    A  kind  of  toy  for  children. 

See  the  Book  of  Rates,  1675,  p.  24. 
BABIES-IN-THE-EYES.  The  miniature  re- 
flection of  himself  which  a  person  sees  in  the 
pupil  of  another's  eye  on  looking  closely  into 
it,  was  sportively  called  a  little  baby,  and  our 
old  poets  make  it  an  employment  of  lovers  to 
look  for  them  in  each  others  eyes.  See  Rich's 
Honestie  of  this  Age,  p.  49 ;  Brand's  Pop. 
Antiq.,  iii.  25 ;  Nares,  in  v. 

When  I  look  babim  in  thine  cyee. 
Here  Venus,  there  Adonis  Ucs. 

Randotph't  Poema,  p.  194. 
She  clung  about  his  neck,  gave  him  ten  kisses, 
Toy'd  with  his  locks,  look'd  babie*  in  hia  9^9$. 

Ht^wwHTt  Looe'»  Mi$tre$»,  f  S* 

B  ABION.  A  baboon.  See  Ben  Jonson,  iL  240 ; 
Skelton's  Works,  L  124 ;  Drayton's  Poems, 
p.  247. 

BABLACK.  A  name  given  to  two  free-schools 
at  Coventry  and  Warwick.  See  Cooke's  Guide 
to  Warwick  Castle,  1841,  p.  93.  The  term  is 
derived  from  a  piece  of  land  at  Coventry 
formerly  so  called,  and  on  which  the  hablack 
school  there  is  now  situated.  The  hoys  are 
clothed  in  yeUow  and  blue,  and  perhaps  the 
hablack  school  at  Warwick  is  so  called  because 
a  similar  uniform  has  been  adopted.  It  also 
appears  from  Sharp's  Cov.  Myst.,  pp.  146, 
179,  187,  that  there  was  formerly  a  monastif 
institution  at  Coventry  of  the  same  name,  anC 
most  likely  on  the  same  spot. 

BABLATIVE.    Talkative, 

In  communitie  of  lire  he  was  Tcrye  Jocvtld  i 
neither  to  bablative  withe  flattery,  nor  to  whust  with 
morositie.  PhUotlmua,  1£1& 

BABLATRICE.    A  basilisk? 

u  you  cockatrices,  and  you  bablatricet. 

That  in  the  woods  dwell.  Locrine,  p.  S6. 

BABLE.  A  bauble.  The  glass  or  metal  orna- 
ments of  dress  are  sometimes  called  balltu 
See  Strutt's  Dress  and  Habits,  ii.  153 ;  TLou.  V 
Anecdotes  and  Traditions,  p.  19 ;  Fiorio,  U  <• 
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Bubok,  Cdecole,  Miege  explains  it,  "  to  talk 
confusedly/'  but  that  would  more  properly 
be  spelt  babel.  In  Skelton  we  have  babylt, 
baubles. 
BABS.  Children's  pictures.  North. 
BABULLE.  A  bauble.  An  old  proverb  in  MS. 
Douce  52,  says,  "  A  fole  scholde  never  have 
a  babuUe  in  hande." 

Lyke  a  fole  and  a  fole  to  bee, 
Thy  habulU  ichalle  be  thy  dygnyt^ 

MS.  CanUib.  Ft.  iU  38,  f.  941. 

BABY.  According  to  Minsheu,  a  "  puppet  for 
children."  The  word  constantly  occurs  as  a 
child's  plaything,  a  toy,  and  is  still  in  use  in 
the  North  for  a  picture,  especially  such  as 
would  amuse  children.  So  in  the  F^nch 
Schoole-Maister,  1631,  f.  98,  '<  ShaU  we  buy 
a  babie  or  two  for  our  chUdren  for  pastime  ?" 
See  also  the  Book  of  Rates,  p.  24 ;  Malone's 
Shakespeare,  xiii.  108  *,  Cleaveland's  Poems, 
p.  64 ;  Brit.  Bibl.,  ii.  399 ;  Du  Bartas,  p.  3 ; 
Florio,  in  v.  BdmbolOf  Bdn^Of  CuecOf  Dandola, 
P^dta;  Ck)tgrave,  in  v.  Poupette;  Baret's 
Alvearie,  B.  7,  8.  A  Bartlemy  Faur  doll  is 
often  mentioned  as   a  Bartholomew  baby. 

Compare  the  Captain,  i.  3, — 

^••and  now  you  cry  for't, 

Ai  children  do  for  babies,  back  again." 

.BMtwmonl  and  Fletcher,  ed,  Di/ce,  lil.  S35. 

Where  the  editor  asks  whether  the  author  did 
not  write  babkt^  another  word  altogether, — 
What  garet  these  hablee  and  babUe  all  ? 

King  and  a  Poore  Nertheme  Man,  ]<40. 
For  bells  and  bab^ee,  such  as  children  small 
Are  ever  us'd  to  solace  them  withalL 

Braxton's  Pmim,  p.  941. 

BABY-CLOUTS.  A  puppet  made  of  rags. 
Cotgrava  translates  mvffuet,  **  a  curioudy 
diessed  babie  of  clowts." 

And  drawing  nesre  the  bed  to  put  her  daughters 
armes,  and  higher  part  of  ber  body  too,  within 
sheets,  perceiving  it  not  to  be  her  daughter,  but  a 
babv-eUntU  only  to  delude  her. 

Two  Lanca^ire  Lover*,  1640,  p.  113. 

BABYSHED.  Deceived  with  foolish  and  child- 
ish  tales.    See  the  Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  78. 

BACCARE.  An  exclamation  signifying  "go 
back,"  and  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of 
back  there.  It  occurs  in  Shakespeare,  Lilly, 
Heywood,  and  other  contemporary  writers. 
From  a  passage  in  the  Golden  Aphroditii,  1577, 
"  both  trurape  and  drumme  sounded  nothing 
for  their  larum  but  Baccare,  Baccare"  it 
would  seem  to  have  been  taken  from  some 
old  tune. 

BACCHAR.  The  herb  ladies'  glove.  A  full 
description  of  it  is  given  in  Holmes's  Academy 
of  Armory,  p.  88. 

BACCHES.    Bitches. 

The  baeehee  that  hym  scholde  knowe. 
For  sone  mostcn  heo  blowe  pris. 

App.  to  Walter  Mapee,  p.  345. 

BACCHUS-FEAST.  A  rural  festival ;  an  ale. 
See  Stub's  Anatomie  of  Abuses,  ed.  1595,  p. 
110;  Dee's  Diary,  p.  34. 

BACE.  (1)  The  game  of  prisoners'  base,  more 
generally  written  base,  q.  v.    Cotgrave  has, 


"  Barree,  the  martiaU  sport  called  Bsirioi 
also  the  play  at  baect  or  prison-bars." 

(2)  A  kind  of  fish,  mentioned  in  Prompt  Par?., 
p.  20,  supposed  by  Mr.  Way  to  be  the  basse, 
or  sea-perch.  Cf.  Baret's  Alvearie,  B.  19B; 
Florio,  in  v.  Baieolo  ;  Palsgrave,  Subtt  f.  18. 

^3^  To  beat.    Devon. 

(4)  The  pedestal  of  an  image.  An  old  arthi- 
tectural  term.     See  Willis,  p.  76. 

BACE-CHAMBYR.  A  room  on  the  lower  floor. 
Pron^t.  Parv. 

BACHELER.    A  knight.     Chaucer. 

BACHELERIE.  Knighthood.  Also  explained 
by  Tyrwhitt,  the  knights.  It  sometimes  means 
a  company  of  young  bachelors,  and  occasion- 
ally, bachelorship.  Cf.  Chaucer,  Cant  T, 
8146,  17074;   Rob.  Glouc  pp.  76,  183. 

BACHELOR'S-BUTTONS.  The  campion  flower. 
According  to  Grey,  Notes  on  Shakespeare,  L 
107,  there  was  an  ancient  custom  amongst 
country  fellows  of  carrying  the  flowers  of  ^is 
plant  in  their  pockets,  to  know  whether  tbe> 
should  succeed  with  their  sweethearts,  and 
they  judged  of  their  good  or  bad  success  !>} 
their  growing  or  not  growing  there.  **Tw 
wear  bachelor's  buttons"  seems  to  have  been 
a  phrase  for  being  unmarried.  In  some  pam 
of  the  country,  the  flower-heads  of  the  com- 
mon burdock,  as  well  as  the  wild  scabious, 
are  also  called  by  this  name. 

BACINE.    A  bason. 

That  on  was  rede  to  the  fer. 
The  elgben  so  a  bacine  der. 

ArtKemr  and  MerKn,  p.  S7* 

BACK.  (1)  Arere-mouse;  a  bat.  SeeLydgate's 
Minor  Poems,  p.  152 ;  Tundale,  p.  41 ;  Prompt 
Parv.,  p.  21. 

(2)  Kennett  says,  "along  the  Severn  they  think 
it  a  sure  prognostick  of  fair  weather,  if  the 
wind  back  to  the  sun,  L  e.  opposes  the  sun*» 
course."    MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

(3)  In  some  counties,  when  a  person  is  aogir 
they  say  his  baci^e  up.  Kennett  has,  **  b&n^, 
angry,  provoked.    Oxfordeh." 

(4)  In  mining,  the  back  of  a  lode  is  the  part  of 
it  nearest  the  surface ;  and  the  back  of  a  kvd 
is  that  part  of  the  lode  extending  above  it  to 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  level  above. 
Wation. 

BACK-ALONG.    Backward    Somenef. 
BACK-AND-EDGE.  Completely ;  entirely.  See 

a  play,  quoted  by  Nares,  in  v.     InYoriaihirc 

obtains  the  opposite  phrase,  "I  can  make 

back  ner  edge  of  him ;"  I  can  make  nothing 

of  him. 
BACKARDS-WAY.    Backwards.     Yorksh. 
BACKAS.    The  back-house,  or  wash-honse,  or 

more  generally  bakehouse.    Far.  dial    Spelt 

backhowte  in  the  Ordinances  and  Regulations. 

p.  4,  where  it  is  probably  used  in  the  first 

sense. 
BACKBAND.  An  iron  chain  passing  m  airoore 

of  the  cart-saddle  to  support  the  shafts.  A\»r:fi. 
BACKBAR.  The  bar  in  a  chimney  by  wliich  my 

vessel  is  susnended  over  the  fire.  Far.  diai. 
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BiCKBERAND.  The  beaoDg  of  any  stolen 
goods,  especially  deer,  on  the  back,  or  open 
indisputable  theft.    An  old  law  term. 

BACK.BOARD.  A  large  board  on  which  the 
dough  is  rolled  out  previously  to  making  it 
into  loaves.    North, 

BACK-BRBAE.   To  break  the  back.    Flono. 

BACRBRON.  A  large  log  of  wood  put  on  at  the 
back  of  a  fire.    Donet* 

BACKBY.    Behind ;  a  httle  way  off.    North. 

BACK-CAST.  The  failure  in  an  effort ;  a  re- 
lapse into  tronble.    North, 

BACK-CAUTER.  CotgraTehas,  ^'Couteredorwl, 
the  back^-^auieTf  somewhat  like  a  knife,  or 
hairing  a  back  like  a  knife,  and  searing  onely 
on  the  other  side.'' 

BACKEN.    To  retard.     Var.  dial 

BACK-END.  Autumn.  Yorkth.  It  is  applied  as 
well  to  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  week,  &c. 

BACKENIN6.    Relapse;  hindrance.    Yorkah, 

BACKER.  Further  back.  Wett.  We  have  also 
^ilcrijy,late, applied  to  crops;  baekerttt  back- 
wards ;  haeiertert  more  backwards.  Chaucer 
hMsbaekirmore,  La'Belle  Dame  sans  Mercy,  85. 

BACK-FRIEND.  (1)  A  secret  enemy.  See 
Comedy  of  Errors,  It.  2 ;  Hall,  Henry  VII., 
f.  1 ;  Fiorio,  in  t.  Inimieo,  Nemieo, 

(2)  AhangnaiL    North. 

BACKING.  Nailing  the  back  on  a  chair  suiUble 
to  the  seat.   Hohne. 

BACK-O'-BEYOND.  Of  an  unknown  distance. 
North. 

BACK-OUT.    Aback-yard.    Kent. 

back-piece.  This  term  explains  itsdf.  It  u 
the  piece  of  armour  that  covers  the  back. 
See  Hall,  Hen.  IV.,  f.  12. 

BACKRA6.  A  kind  of  wine,  made  at  Bacharach 
in  Germany,  occasionally  mentioned  by  our 
old  dramatists.  Naret.  See  also  Hudibras, 
III.  iii.  300. 

BACKS.  The  principal  rafters  of  a  roof.  A 
term  in  carpentry. 

BACKSET.  Tomakeafocilie/,  tomakeastand 
to  receive  a  chased  deer,  and  to  cast  fresh 
hounds  upon  him  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
course.    Holme, 

BACKSEVORE.  The  hind  part  before.   Beton. 

BACKSIDE.  The  barton,  or  any  premises  at  the 
back  of  a  boose.    Var.  dial 

No  liiBk«epcr,  aldioiue  keeptr,  Tktualler,  or  tip- 
pler, shall  ftdmic  or  tuffer  any  penon  or  p«nont  In 
his  house  or  baeiuUe  to  eat,  drink,  or  play  at  cards. 

GrindoTt  tUmaUu,  p.  138. 

B  ACKSTAFF.  An  instrument  formerly  used  for 
taking  the  sun's  altitude  at  sea;  being  so 
called  becauae  the  back  of  the  observer  is 
turned  towards  the  sun  when  he  makes  the 
observation.  It  was  said  to  have  been  invented 
by  captain  John  Davis  about  the  year  1590, 
and  it  is  described  by  him  in  his  *'  Seaman's 
Secrets." 

BACKSTAND.    Resistance. 

L3rtle  avayleth  outward  warre,  except  there  be  a 
rare  stay e  and  a  stedfast  hacfutaiidt  at  home,  as 
wel  for  the  lavegarde  and  security,  as  for  the  good 
fiOTeimnaoe  of  such  as  be  left  behinde. 

HaU,  Ibmy  VSL  f.  a 


BACKSTER.    A  baker.    North, 

BACKSTERS.  Wide  flat  pieces  of  board,  which 
are  strapped  on  the  feet,  and  used  to  walk  over 
loose  beach  on  the  sea  coast.    South. 

BACK-STOCK.    A  log  of  wood.    HoUyband. 

BACKSTONE.  A  peculiar  kind  of  stone  to  bake 
bread,  but  more  particularly  oat-cakes  upon. 
The  larger,  or  double  ones,  as  they  are  usually 
called,  are  about  28  to  30  inches  by  16  to  20, 
and  the  smaller  ones  vary  in  size,  16  or  18 
inches  square.  Meriton  gives  the  Yorkshire 
proverb,  "  As  nimble  as  a  cat  on  ahaite  back- 
stane." — Yorkshire  Ale,  ed.  1697,  p.  84. 

BACKSTRIKING.  A  mode  of  ploughing,  in 
which  the  earth  having  been  previously  turned, 
is  turned  back  again.    Suffolk. 

BACKSUNDED.    Shady.    Donet. 

BACK-SWANKED.  Lean  in  the  flank,  a  term 
applied  to  a  horse.    Miege. 

BACKSWORD.  The  game  of  single-stick.  WiU$. 
A  backsword,  properly  speaking,  is  a  sword 
vrith  one  sharp  edge. 

BACKWARD.  (1)  The  sUte  of  things  past.  Shak, 

(2)  A  Jakes.    Var.  dial 

BACKWATER.  Water  not  wanted  for  turning 
the  wheel  of  a  water  corn-mill,  what  is  super- 
abundant, and  generally  flows  down  a  channel 
cut  for  the  purpose.  Also,  a  current  of  water 
firom  the  inland,  which  clears  off  the  deposit 
of  sand  and  silt  left  by  the  action  of  the  sea. 

BACKWORD.  An  answer  to  put  off  an  engage- 
ment.   North. 

BACK-WORM.  A  disease  in  hawks,  the  worm 
itself  generally  being  in  the  thin  skin  about 
the  reins.  It  is  the  same  as  the  filander.  See 
Blome's  Gent.  Rec.  ii.  51. 

BACKWORT.  A  herb  mentioned  by  Fiorio,  in  v. 
OmebUda  maggidre.  It  appears  from  Gerard 
to  be  the  same  as  the  comfrey. 

BACON.    A  clown.    Shak. 

BACTILE.    A  candlestick.  (Lot.) 

BACUN.    Baked. 

BACYN.  A  Ught  kind  of  hehnet,  mentioned  in 
Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  2557;  baeyn,  Kyng 
Alisaunder,  2333.  Thia  is  another  form  oi 
the  word  baetinetf  q.  v. 

BAD.  (1;  Sick;  ilL  Var,  dial  Sometimes  we 
hear  right  bad,  or  right  on  bad. 

(2)  A  rural  game,  played  with  a  bad-ttiekt  for- 
merly common  in  Yorkshire.  It  probably  re- 
sembled the  game  of  cat.  See  Kennett's 
Glossary,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

3)  Poor.    Var.  dfoL 

4)  Entreated;  asked;  prayed. 
To  ihcsu  Crist  he  bad  a  boone, 

Fayre  knelyng  on  hys  knee. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  IL  98,  f.  4h 
(5)  Offered;  invited.    See  Sir  Eglamour,  929, 
1080,  Thornton  Romances,  pp.  159, 166. 

6)  To  take  the  husks  off  walnuts.     JVeet. 

7)  Bold.    Cov.  Myet. 

8)  A  bad  person  or  thing.  See  dad!(2t  in  Warner's 
Albions  England,  ed.  1592,  p.  58. 

BADAYLE.    Battle. 

Of  swerde  of  plate  and  eek  of  mayle, 
A«  thovje  he  ichulde  to  6adayf«. 

Gofiwr,  US,  Soc.  Antiq,  134,  f.  I4«. 
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BADDB.    Ellis  suggests  eitlier  the  usual  mean- 
ing, or  the  perfect  tense  of  the  verb  abide.  In 
Rdiq.  Antiq.,  ii.  101,  it  means  delay. 
A  lUf  in  hit  bond  he  luddv. 
And  ichcm  on  hb  fet  baddg. 

Arihotir  and  Merlin,  p.  73> 

BADDELICHE.    Badly.    Hob.  Glouc. 
BADDER.  Comp.  of  bad.  North.  See  Chaucer, 

Cant.  T..  10538,  and  Nares,  in  v. 
BADDING.    Shelling  walnuts.     Weet. 
BADE.     (1;  Delay.    Cf.  Sir  Perceval,  41,  111, 

484,  666,  1533,  1760,  2128,  2129;  and  the 

example  under  Altuithe. 

(2)  Abode;  remained.  See  Minot's  Poems, p.  20; 
Sir  Tristrem,  p.  148 ;  Perceval,  569, 612, 892. 

(3)  Prayed.  Rob.  Gbme.  Cf.  Ellis's  Met.  Rom., 
iii.  72 ;  Chaucer,  Cant  T.,  7449. 

4)  Commanded.     Chaueer. 

5)  A  pledge ;  a  surety.  (A.-S.)  This  at  least 
seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  word  in 
Percend,  1029, 1305. 

(6)  To  bathe.     Warw. 

(7)  In  Mr.  Robson's  Romances,  p.  58,  the  word 
occurs  in  a  peculiar  sense ;  "  alle  of  fellus  that 
he  bade"  skins  of  animals  that  he  eauted  to 
remain,  L  e.,  killed. 

BADELYNGE.  Paddling,  as  of  ducks.  Skinner 
gives  this  word  on  the  authority  of  Juliana 
Barnes.  It  means  a  flock  or  company  of  ducks. 

BADGER.  (1)  A  pedlar;  a  com-factor.  Some- 
times, a  person  who  purchases  eggs,  butter,  &c. 
at  the  farm-houses,  to  sell  again  at  market. 

(2)  To  beat  down  in  a  bargain.    Var.  dioL 

BADGER-THE-BEAR.  A  rough  game,  some- 
times seen  in  the  country.  The  boy  who  per- 
sonates the  bear  performs  his  part  upon  his 
hands  and  knees,  and  is  prevented  from  getting 
away  by  a  string.  It  is  the  part  of  another 
boy,  his  keeper,  to  defend  him  from  the  at- 
tacks  of  the  others. 

BADGET.  A  badger.  Ea»t.  Badget  is  also  a 
common  name  for  a  cart-horse. 

BADLING.   A  worthless  person.  North. 

BADLY.    Sick;  ilL     North. 

BADS.    The  husks  of  walnuts.     Wett. 

BAEL.    Bale;  sorrow. 

BAELYS.    Rods. 

With  brennyng  haeUfa  the!  hem  doog, 
And  with  hem  droflb  to  peynis  strong. 

Tundale,  p.  16. 

BAESSYS.    See  Base. 
BAFFERS.    Barkers;  yellers. 

Houndet  for   the  hauk  betk  fljteri  and  grete 
hUfbn,  MS.  Bodt.  546. 

BAFFLE.  (1)  To  treat  with  indignity ;  to  use 
contemptuously.  Properly  speaking,  to  baffle 
or  baff^d  a  person  was  io  reverse  a  picture  of 
him  in  an  ignominious  manner ;  but  the  term 
is  used  more  generally.  See  Middleton's 
Works,  ii.  449 ;  Ben  Jonson,  v.  127 ;  Dodsley's 
Old  Plays,  vL  18.  In  the  Muse's  Looking, 
glass,  L  4,  it  signifies  to  beat,  in  which  sense 
it  also  occurs  in  Moor's  Suffolk  Words,  p.  13. 

(2)  To  cheat,  or  make  a  fool  of;  to  manage 
capriciously  or  wantonly ;  to  twist  irregularly 
together.  Eatt.  Com,  knocked  about  by  the 
wind,  is  said  in  Suffolk  to  be  baffled. 


BAFFLING.  Affront;  insult  See Middletoo'i 
Works,  iv  44 ;  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  L 142; 
Malone's  Shakespeare,  xvL  16. 

BAFFYN.    To  oark.    Pron^i.  Part. 

BAFT.    Abaft.    Chancer. 

BAFTYS.    Afterwards?     On.Myvi. 

BAG.    (1)  The  udder  of  a  cow.     Var.  dial 

(2)  To  cut  peas  with  an  instrument  resemblio; 
the  common  reaping-hook,  but  with  a  handle 
sufficiently  long  to  admit  both  hands.  Wht. 
In  Oxfordshire  the  term  is  applied  to  cuttin; 
wheat  stubble,  which  is  genially  done  nith 
an  old  scythe. 

They  cannot  mowe  It  with  a  sythe,  bot  they  eatt 

It  with  tuch  a  hooke  as  they  doe  baggt  peaw  with. 

Aubrep*§  WUf,  MS.  Aoyoi  Sor..  p.  1!1 

(3)  When  a  servant  is  dismissed,  he  is  said  to 
have  got  the  bag.  In  some  parts,  to  give  a 
person  the  bag  is  to  deceive  him.  A  person's 
bag  and  baggage  is  everything  he  has  got. 

(4)  The  stomach.  Hence  eating  is  bagging,  or 
filling  the  stomach,  to  put  into  a  bag.  Of. 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  EmpUr;  Harrison's  Descrip. 
tion  of  JSngland,  p.  233.  An  animal  with 
young  is  said  to  be  bagged.  See  Perceval,  717: 
Nares,  in  v.  Bag  ;  Florio,  in  v.  Bin^pregnhu^; 
Tusser's  Husbandry,  p.  104.  Nares  explaiss 
it,  to  breed,  to  become  pregnant. 

(5)  To  move ;  to  shake ;  to  jog.  See  the  Kara 
Mathematica,  p.  64. 

BAGAMENT.  Worthless  stuff ;  nonsense.  Lac. 

BAGATINE.  An  Italian  coin,  worth  about  the 
third  part  of  a  farthing,  alluded  to  in  Bcq 
Jonson,  iiL  219. 

BAGAVEL.  A  tribute  granted  to  the  ctdsens 
of  Exeter  by  a  charter  from  Edward  L,  em- 
powering them  to  levy  a  duty  upon  all  ^vts 
brought  to  that  city  for  the  purpose  of  sale. 
the  produce  of  which  was  to  be  employed  io 
paving  the  streets,  repairing  the  vralls,  and  the 
genexiil  maintenance  of  the  tovrn.    Jaeobi. 

BAGE.    A  badge.    Prompt.  Parv. 

BAGEARD.    A  badger.    More. 

BAGELLE.  Bings;  jewels.  So  explsined  in 
Heame's  Glossary  to  Peter  Langtoft,  p.  282. 

BAG-FOX«  A  fox  that  has  been  unearthed,  and 
kept  a  time  for  sport.    Blome. 

BAGGABONE.    A  vagabond.    Beds. 

BAOGAGED.    Mad;  bewitched.    Exnmr,       i 

BAGGAGELY.    Worthless.     TWser. 

BAQGE.    (1)  A  badge.    Prompt.  Parv. 

He  beiis  ofgolde  a  leanely  aighte,  j 

His  hagg9»  are  labylle  ylkane. 

MS.  JJneoln  A.  L  17.  t  UK 

(2)  To  swell  with  arroga9ce.  Chaucer.  Trrwhitt 

says  '*  rather,  perhaps,  to  squint." 
BAGGERMENT.    Rubbish.    Unc. 
BAGGIE.    The  belly.     Northumb. 
BAGGIN.    Food.     Cumb. 
BAGGING.  Theact  of  cutting  up  wheat  stubble 

for  the  purpose  of  thatching  or  burning.  Ojtob. 

Also,  becoming  pregnant.     See  Florio,  in  v. 

Impregndggine ;  Kad  Bag. 
BAGGING-BILL.    A  curved  iron  iostrumest 

used  for  various  agricultural  purposes,    liii  \ 

ilso  odled  a  bagging-hook. 
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BA6GINGLT.  Squintingly.    This  word  occurs 
in  the  Bom.  of  the  Rose,  292,  explained  by 
some  arrogant^.  Tyrwhitt's  explanation,  here 
adopted,  best  suits  the  context,  and  the  cor- 
responding passage  in  the  original. 
BAGGING-TIMK    Baiting  time.    North,    At 
Dury,  CO.  Lane,  about  the  year  1780,  a  re- 
freshment between  dinner  and  supper  was 
called  boff^mfft  while  at  Chorley,  distant  only 
about  twenty  miles,  the  term  was  not  in  use. 
DAGHEL.    Same  as  bageUe,  q.  t. 
In  toun  herd  I  teUe^ 
The  baghtl  and  the  belle 
Ben  filched  end  fled. 

WrighV*  PolUieul  Songi,  p.  907* 

BAGINET.    A  bayonette.     Var.  dial 

BAGLB.  An  impudent  woman ;  an  opprobrious 
term  for  a  woman  of  bad  character.  Sakp. 
Perhaps  this  is  merely  a  variation  of  baggage^ 
though  Mr.  Hartshome  derives  it  from  the 
French  b^gueuk. 

BAG-OF-NAILS.  The  name  of  a  sign,  said  to 
be  corrupted  from  the  BaeehamUt,  He  squints 
like  a  bag  of  nails,  L  e.,  his  eyes  are  diluted 
as  many  ways  as  the  points  of  a  bag  of  nails. 

BAG-PUDDING.  A  rustic  dish,  said,  in  an  old 
nursery  rhyme,  to  have  formed  the  repast  of 
King  Arthur ;  but  mentioned,  I  believe,  in  no 
modem  dictionary.  It  appears,  from  Taylor's 
Workes,  i.  146,  that  Gloucestershire  was  for- 
meriy  famous  for  them ;  but  Welsh  bag-pud- 
dings are  mentioned  in  Hawkins'  Eng.  Dram* 
iii.  170.  Howell,  English  Proverbs,  p.  6,  gives 
this,  «*  Sweetheart  and  bagg-pudding."  See 
also  Heywood's  Edward  IV.,  p.  47  ;  Florio,  in 
V.  Cfa,  PoUigUa. 

DAGWALETOUR.    A  carrier  of  baggage. 

Howe  ihall  the  euntrey  thenne  sutteyne  two  coo 
fTcate  tnynet.  as  the  ktnges  majcitie  and  they  must 
have ;  tpccSally  cooildering  the  nombre  of  bagwaU- 
•Mre  thjit  shall  com  with  them  out  of  Fraunce. 
State  Fapen,  i.  S38. 

BAGT.    A  badge.    Bemen. 
BAHN.    Going.     YorJUJL 
BAHT.    Both. 

Than  lent  he  many  ay  meeienger 

After  Sarsyns  baht  far  and  ner. 

Gum  9f  Wanrtek,  MUdUhiU  MS, 

BAICH.    A  languet  of  land.    Ray. 

BAICS.  Chidipgs ;  reproofik  TWser.  This  word 
and  the  previous  one  are  from  Hunter's  addi- 
tions to  Boucher. 

BAIDE.    Endured.    Nartkumb, 

BAIGNE.    To  drench ;  to  soak. 

BAIL.  (1)  Abeacon;asignal;  a  bonfire.  North, 
Also  Aotfef ,  flames,  blaaws,  Cf.  Piers  Plough- 
man, p.  490. 

(2)  The  handle  of  a  pail,  bucket,  or  kettle ;  the 
bow  of  a  scythe.    Eoit, 

BAILS.  (1)  Battle.  See  Rob.  GIouc  p.  37, 
where  the  Arundel  MS.  reads  bataiUe. 

(2)  A  wooden  canopy,  formed  of  bows.  See  the 
Rutland  Papers,  p.  6 ;  Ordinances  and  Regula- 
tions- p.  127. 

BAILEY.  A  name  given  to  the  courts  of  a  castle 
formed  1^  the  spaces  between  the  curcuits  of 


walls  or  defences  which  surrounded  the  keep. 

Oxf.  Glou.  Areh. 
Four  tourea  ay  hit  has  and  kernels  fair, 
Thre  UMlltt  al  aboute,  that  may  nojt  apalr. 

MB.  E^ertcn  9Sff» 

BAILIWICK.  Stewardship.  Dent.  Florio  spells 

it  baUg^weeke,  in  v.  Cagtaldia. 
BAILLIE.  Custody ;  government.  {J.-N.)  See 
Rom.  of  the  Rose,  4302 ;  Kyng  Alisaunder, 
7532 ;  Langtoft,  pp.  61,  127,  280. 
BAILS.    Hoops  to  bear  up  the  tilt  of  a  boat 

Bourne. 
BAILY.    A  bailiff;  a  steward ;  also,  a  sheriff's 
officer. 

Aa  Mr«»  lergeaunt,  or  reve. 

That  fallit  bys  lordyt  goodei  to  rcieyire. 

MS.  HoMenia. 
And  for  to  lomottn  all  them  to  this  fast. 
The  baU^  of  Roston  thereto  Is  the  best. 

MS.  HiawL  C.  88. 

BAIN.  Near;  ready;  easy.  North.  Ray  ex- 
plains it,  "  willing,  forwud,"  and  Wilbnham 
''  near,  convenient."  In  the  east  of  England 
it  means,  pliant,  limber.  **  To  be  very  bain 
about  one,"  officious,  ready  to  help.  As  an 
archaiun,  it  signifies,  obedient,  ready,  wilUng. 
See  Chester  Plays,  L  69 ;  Robson's  Romances, 
p.  46 ;  Towneley  Mysteries,  pp.  28,  39. 

A  rotmthe  day  of  trewie  moste  ye  take* 

And  than  to  batayle  be  ye  6ayiie. 

MS.  Hart.  SiftS,  f.  188. 

BAINE.  (1)  A  bath.    See  Patteme  of  Painfull 
Adventures,  pp.  188,  195;  Rutland  Papers, 
p.  8,  bayn. 
(2)  To  bathe. 

No  mote  I  do  my  mirthls  fayne. 
But  in  gladncsse  I  swym  and  bain*. 

MS.  Camtab.  Ft.  i.  B,  f.  118* 

BAINER.    Nearer.    North. 

BAINLY.     Readily. 

BAIRE.    Fit ;  convenient.    Durham. 

BAIRMAN.    A  poor  insolvent  debtor,  left  bare 

and  naked,  who  was  obliged  to  swear  in  court 

that  he  was  not  worth  above  five  shillings  and 

five  pence.    PhUHpe. 
BAIRN.    A  child.    North.    The  several  com- 

pounds  of  this  word  are  too  obvious  to  require 

insertion. 
BAIRNWORTS.    The  daisy.     Yorksh. 
RAISE.    A  bastard.    In  Sir  C.  Sharp's  Chron. 

Mirab.  p.  9,  is  the  entry,  "  Isabel,  daughter  to 

Philippe  Wilkinson,  bur.  30  May,  1633,  baiee 

with  another  man's  wife,"  frx>m  the  register  of 

Hart. 
BAISEMAINS.      Compliments ;     saloUtions. 

Spenser. 
BAISKE.    Sour.    (5^.  Goth.) 
BAIST.    To  beat    North. 

He  paid  good  Robin  back  and  side* 

And  baitt  him  up  and  down  i 
And  with  his  pyke-staff  laid  on  k>ud. 

Till  he  fell  lii  a  swoon.     Rpbim  Hood,  U  IQ81 

BAISTE.    Abashed. 
Bees  noghte  baUte  of  jone  boyes,  nc  of  thslre  bryghte 

weJis; 
We  salle  blenke  tbrire  boite  for  alle  theire  boUle 

proflre  Morto  Arthuro,  MS.  Unedtt,  f.  8S> 
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BAIT.  (1)  A  luncheon ;  a  meal  taken  by  a  la- 
bourer in  the  morning.  Var.diaL  In  Torrent 
of  Portugal,  p.  66,  it  apparently  means  to  re- 
fresh ;  to  stop  to  feed. 

(2)  To  lower  a  bargain.     Var.  dial. 

(3)  To  flutter.    A  hawking  term. 
4)  Food ;  pasture.    North, 

UTAND.  Explained  by  Heame,  in  great  haste. 
See  Peter  Langtoft.  p.  307. 

BAITEL.    To  thrash.    North. 

BAITH.    Both.    North, 

BAIT-POKE.  A  bag  to  carry  proviuons  in. 
North, 

BAJ ARDOUR.  A  carter ;  the  bearer  of  any 
weight  or  burden.    Kertey. 

BAK.  A  bat.  <*  The  blode  of  a  bai*'  is  an  in- 
gredient in  a  medical  receipt  in  MS.  Lincoln 

A.L17,f.  282. 

Thane  come  thare  flyande  amanges  tharoe  bakket, 
grettere  thane  wilde  dowfes*  and  thaira  tethe  ware 
lyke  mene  tethe,  and  thay  didd  meoe  meklUe  diieM 
and  hurte.         Hflt  of  jttesand&r,  MS,  lAneotn,  f.  89. 

BAKED.    Incrusted.     Var,  dial 

BAKED-MEAT.  Means  generally,  meat  pre- 
pared by  baking ;  but,  in  the  common  usage  of 
our  ancestors,  it  signified  more  usually  a  meat- 
pie.  This  signification  has  been  a  good  deal 
overlooked.    Nares. 

BAKEN.    Baked. 

BAKERLEGGED.  A  person  whose  legs  bend 
outwards  is  said  to  be  bakerUgged,  Grose  has 
bakerJknet^df  "  one  whose  knees  knock  toge- 
ther in  walking,  as  if  kneading  dough."  See 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  BiOart. 

BAKER'S-DOZEN.  Thirteen.  Sometimes,  four- 
teen. Florio  has,  **  Serqva,  a  dozen,  namely 
of  egges,  or,  as  we  say,  a  baJker^s  dozen,  that 
is,  tUrteene  to  the  dozen."  See  also  the  same 
dictionary,  in  v.  Aggiitnta, 

BAKESTER.  A  female  baker.  Derbyah,  In 
Pier's  Ploughman,  pp.  14, 47,  we  have  baiitere 
In  the  same  sense. 

BAKHALFE.    Hindtfpart.    See  Restoration  of 

Edward  IV.,  p.  14. 

There  biganne  many  Yanitaei  growe  upon  hym« 
as  hit  were  upon  hit  bakha{fe. 

Caston's  Diper§  Fruytfut  Ghostly  Maten. 

BAKHOUSE.  A  bakehouse.  North,  Seethe 
Prompt.  Parv.  p.  21. 

BAKIN.  The  quantity  of  bread  baked  at  one 
time.  Yorkihire,  This  term  also  occurs  in 
the  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  21. 

BAKING-DRAUGHT.  Part  of  the  hinder  qaar- 
ter  of  an  ox.  See  Holme's  Academy  of  Ar- 
mory, iii.  87. 

BAKK.    A  cheek.    Sterefuon, 

BAKKER.    More  backwards. 

With  that  anone  I  went  me  bakker  more. 
M yselfe  and  I  methought  we  were  i-now. 

Chaucer,  MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  1.  6,  f.  99. 

BAKPANER.  A  kind  of  basket;  probably  a 
pannier  carried  on  the  back.     Caxton, 

BAKSTALE.    Backwards.    Prompt.  Parv, 

BAL.  (1)  A  flame.  See  Steyenson's  additions 
to  Boucher,  in  y.  This  may  be  the  meaning 
of  the  word  in  Wright's  Political  Songs,  p.  318. 

(2)  A. •nine.     Wett. 


BALADE-ROTAL.  A  balade  andently  meiat 
any  short  composition  in  verse,  or  even  in  mes. 
sured  lines.  A  poem  written  in  stanzas  of 
eight  lines  was  formerly  said  to  be  compoied 
in  balade-royal  A  poem  by  Lydgate,  in  MS. 
Ashmole  59,  f.  22,  is  called  a  balade-royal,  sad 
several  other  pieces  in  the  same  MS.  are  said 
to  be  written  "  baXade-uyMe.**  Staniluuit, 
Description  of  Ireland,  p.  40,  mentioiu  ose 
Dormer  who  wrote  in  baUad-royaL 

BALANCE.  (1)  Balances.    ^^uUc. 

(2)  Doubt ;  uncertainty.  «  To  lay  in  baknce;* 
to  wager.     Chaucer, 

BALANCERS.  Makers  of  balances.  See  tbe 
curious  enumeration  of  the  different  trades  in 
Cocke  Lorelles  Bote,  p.  10. 

BALASE.  To  balance.  Baret.  Cf.  Harrison's 
Description  of  England,  p.  235. 

BALASTRE.    A  cross-bow.     Caxton. 

BALATE.    To  bleat ;  to  bellow.    Sakp, 

BALAYS.  A  kind  of  ruby.  See  Palsgrsre, 
subst.  f.  19.  Balayn,  in  Richard  Coer  de  Lion, 
2982,  is  perhaps  the  plural  of  this  word.  See 
also  Skelton's  Works,  iL  347  ;  Court  of  LoTf. 
80 ;  Cotgrave,  in  t.  Balayf  Ordinances  aod 
Regulations,  p.  120. 

BALCHE.    To  belch,    fftdoet. 

BALCHING.    An  unfledged  bird.     We»t. 

BALCOON.    A  balcony.     HowelL 

BALD.     Swift ;  sudden.     Verftegan, 

BALDACHIN.  A  canopy,  usually  supported  hj 
columns,  and  raised  over  altars,  tombs,  &c ; 
but  more  particularly  used  where  the  altars 
were  insulated,  as  was  customary  in  earlr 
churches.    Britton. 

BALDAR-HERBE.    The  amaranthus.   Bdaei. 

BALDCOOT.  The  water-hen.  Drayton.  Speli 
baOed-cote  in  Walter  de  Bibblesworth,  MS. 
Arund.  220,  f.  301. 

BALDE.  (1)  Bold.    Minot. 

(2)  To  encourage.    (A.-S,) 

BALDELICHE.    Boldly. 

Thit  woman  wente  forth  AoMalklW, 
Hardy  hy  was  y-nouj. 

MS.  CM,  Trin,  On*.  57. 

BALDELT.    Boldly.    Minot, 
BALDEMOTNE.    Gentian.    See  MS.  Slosoe  5, 
f.  5 ;  Prompt.  Pair.  p.  22. 

Loke  how  a  wke  man,  for  his  hele, 
Taketh  6al(f«ni«yn«  with  canella. 

Oowm',  MS.  Aw.  jintiq.  134,  f.  fi. 

BALDER.  (1)  To  use  coarse  language.    Eat, 

(2)  Bolder.'  Reliq.  Antiq.  il.  20. 

BALDERDASH.  Explained  **  hodge-podge*'  in 
the  glossary  to  Tim  Bobbin.  Any  mixtnre  of 
rubbish  is  called  balderdash.  See  D'lsiadi  s 
Amenities  of  Literature,  L  234.  In  some  dis- 
tricts the  term  is  more  restricted  to  absolote 
filth,  whether  applied  to  language  or  m  its 
literal  sense.  Ben  Jonson  caUs  had  liquor  by 
this  name,  and  it  is  occasionally  found  as  a 
Terb,  to  mix  or  adulterate  any  liquor. 

BALDFACED.    White-faced.     Yorkth, 

BALD-KITE.    A  buzzard.    In  Cotgrave  It  is 
the  translation  of  buzart  and  buze. 

BALDLY.     Boldly.    Minot. 
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FALDOCK.  Some  kind  of  tool,  mentioned  in 
;he  51st  section  appended  to  HowelVs  Lexi- 
con. 

HALDORE.    Bolder.    Rob.  Glonc.  p.  509. 

IJALDIUB.  Not  the  same  as  the  spare-rib,  as 
generally  stated,  which  has  fat  and  lean,  and  is 
cut  off  the  neck.  The  baldrib  is  cut  lower 
do^yn,  and  is  devoid  of  fat ;  hence  the  name, 
according  to  llinsheu. 

BALDRICK.  A  belt,  girdle,  or  sash,  of  various 
kinds;  sometimes  a  sword-belt.  There  are 
several  instances  where  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  merely  a  collar  or  strap  round  the  neck, 
though  it  was  more  generally  passed  round 
one  side  of  the  neck,  and  under  the  opposite 
arm.  See  Hayward's  Annals  of  Qu.  £liz. 
p.  30 ;  Fabian,  p.  540 ;  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  27  ; 
Hall,  Henry  YIIL,  ff.  3,  6 ;  Malone's  Shake- 
speare, vii.  22 ;  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  8 ; 
Croft's  Excerpta  Antiqua,  p.  13 ;  Cyprian  Aca- 
demy, 1647,  ii.  21 ;  MS.  Bib.  Reg.  7  C.  xvL 
f.  68 ;  Cunningham's  Revels  Accounts,  p.  126 ; 
Strutt,  ii.  50 ;  Patteme  of  Painfull  Adventures, 
p.  206;  Todd's  Illustrations,  p.  320.  A  kind 
of  cake,  made  probably  in  the  shape  of  a  belt, 
was  called  a  bttudriek.  See  some  old  printed 
receipU  in  4to.  C.  39,  Art.  Sdd.  in  BibL  BodL 
and  Wyl  Bucke's  Testament,  p.  34. 

BALDUCTUM.  A  term  appUed  by  Nash  to 
some  of  the  affected  expressions  of  Gabriel 
Harvey.  It  seems  to  have  been  nearly  syno- 
nymoas  irith  balderdash,  and  is  found  in  a 
similar  sense  in  Stanihurst's  Description  of 
Ireland,  p.  29. 

BALDWEIN.     Gentian.     Gerard. 

BALE.  (1)  Sorrow;  evil ;  mischief.     (AS.) 
Ryght  thus  I  mene,  I  roak  no  lengere  tale, 
But  5e  do  thns,  grettere  growy th  oura  bal: 

MS.  BawL  Poet,  118. 
Therwhile,  alze,  that  I  tolde  thU  Ule, 
Thi  Bone  mighte  thoUe  dethes  bate. 

Sewim  Sagn,  70S* 

(2)  Basil  wood.     Stumer. 

(3)  The  scrotum  ?    StevetuoiL 

(4^  Ten  reams  of  paper.    KetmeU, 

(5)  A  pair  of  dice  is  frequently  called  a  bale. 
This  term  is  found  in  Skelton,  Ben  Jonson, 
and  later  writers. 

(6)  The  beUy.     Madden. 

(7)  Destruction.    Pronqit.  Parv. 
BALEFUL.    Evil ;  baneful.    This  word  occurs 

in  2  Henry  VI.,  iiL  2,  and  earlier  in  Syr 
Gawayne,  p.  105. 
BALEIS.  A  large  rod.  {A.-N.)  Also  the 
verb  baleUerit  to  beat  with  a  rod,  which  is 
still  in  use  in  some  parts  of  Shropshire.  Pien 
PlouohtHon. 
BALENA.     A  whale.  {Lai.) 

The  huge  leviathan  is  but  a  khrlmpe 
Compaz'd  with  our  balena  on  the  land. 

Tragedy  of  Huffman,  1C31. 

BALEW.    Evil.  (i^.-A) 

BALEYNE.  Whalebone?  Skinner.  It  is  pos- 
sible this  may  be  the  same  with  balayn  in 
Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  2982. 

BALEZ.    Bowels.     Gaw. 


BALHEW.    Plain ;  smooth.    Prfnupt.  Pmv. 

BALIAGE.  The  office  of  a  bailiff.  See  Fiorio, 
in  V.  BagliuOf  Baile. 

BALIST.  An  ancient  engine,  or  kind  of  ord- 
nance, for  projecting  stones. 

BALISTAR.    A  man  using  a  cross-bow. 

BALK.  (1)  A  ridge  of  greensward  left  by  the 
plough  in  ploughing,  or  by  design  between 
different  occupancies  in  a  common  field.  The 
term  is  translated  by  terra  porta  in  an  old 
vocabulary  in  MS.  Bodl.  604,  f.  39 ;  but  by 
ffrumiUt  &  heap,  in  Withids'  Dictionarie,  ed. 
1608,  p.  89.  See  also  Reliq.  Antiq.  iL  81 ; 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  Astilhnnementf  ChekUre; 
Towneley  Myst.  p.  99 ;  Cov.  Myst.  p.  343 ; 
Piers  Ploughman,  p.  123;  Nomenclator,  p. 
385 ;  Florio,  in  v.  Delirdrei  HoUnshed,  Hist. 
Ireland,  p.  174.  From  this  last  example  it 
appears  that  the  explanation  given  by  Withala 
is  correct,  and  Baret  has,  "  a  balke  or  banke 
of  earth  raysed  or  standing  up  betweene  twoo 
furrowes."  To  draw  a  balk  is  to  draw  a 
straight  furrow  across  a  field. 

(2)  A  particular  beam  used  in  the  construction 
of  a  cottage,  especially  a  thatched  one.  The 
sidewalls  and  gables  being  erected,  a  pair  of 
couples  or  strong  supports  is  placed  between 
each  pair  of  gables,  and  the  balk  is  the  strong 
beam,  running  horizontally,  that  unites  these 
below.  This  balk  is  often  used  in  the  poorer 
cottages  to  hang  various  articles  on,  a  ciutom 
alluded  to  in  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.,  3626; 
Hawkins'  EngL  Dram.  L 171.  A  similar  beam 
in  a  stable  or  outhouse  is  also  called  a  balk, 
as  in  Topsell's  Foure  Footed  Beasts,  p.  395 ; 
Kennett's  Glossary,  MS.  Lansd.  1033;  and 
the  term  is  occasionally  applied  generally  ta 
any  beam  or  rafter.  See  also  Prompt.  Parv. 
pp.  21,  30,  196 ;  Tusser,  p.  204 ;  Skelton,  L 
114;  Book  of  Rates,  1675,  p.  24.  Huloet 
has,  "  balke  ende  whych  appeareth  under  the 
eaves  of  a  house, /»rocer." 

Byiide  hit  furste  with  balk9  and  boode. 
And  wynde  hit  siththcn  with  good  wonde. 
Curmir  MunM,  M8.  Coll.  Trin.  Cantab.^  t,  11. 

(3)  To  heap  up  in  a  ridge  or  hillock,  in  1  Henry 
IV.,  LI.  It  seems  to  have  the  usual  meaning 
of  omit  in  Tam.  Shrew,  i.  1;  Sanderson's 
Sermons,  1689,  p.  39.  "  Balk  the  way,"  get 
out  of  the  way,  Downfall  of  Robert,  Earl  of 
Himtingdon,  p.  80. 

(4)  A  simple  piece  of  machinery  used  in  the 
dairy  districts  of  the  county  of  Suffolk,  into 
which  the  cow's  head  is  put  while  she  is 
milked. 

(5)  Straight  young  trees  after  they  are  felled  are 
in  Noifolk  called  balkx. 

(6)  "  To  be  thrown  ourt'  balk/'  is,  in  the  T^est 
Riding  of  Yorksliire,  to  be  published  in  the 
church.  "  To  hing  ourt'  balk,**  it  marriage 
deferred  after  publication. 

BALKE.  (1)  To  leave  a  balk  in  ploughing. 
But  BO  wel  halte  no  man  the  plogh. 
That  he  ne  batketh  otherwile. 

Goi#>er,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  W.  t  fT- 
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(2)  To  belch.  {J^.) 

PercoftTyng  by  the  grefc  of  their  commuDicatlcmt 
the  duket  pryde  nowe  and  then  to  batkt  oute  a  lytle 
brajde  of  enTye  towarde  the  glorye  of  the  kynge. 

Hardjfttg,  Supp.  f.  8^ 

(3)  To  be  angry.    Reynard  the  Foxe. 
BALKER.    A  great  beam.    Eaet. 
BALKERS.    Persons  who  stand  on  high  places 

near  the  sea-coast,  at  the  time  of  herring 
fishing,  to  make  signs  to  the  fishermen  which 
way  the  shoals  pass.    BUmni. 

BALKING.    A  ridge  of  earth.    Latimer. 

BALK-PLOUGHING.  A  particular  mode  of 
ploughing,  in  which  ridges  are  left  at  inter- 
vals.   Eatt, 

BALKS.  Thehay-loft.  Cheek.  Kennett,  MS. 
Lansd.  1033,  says  the  hen-roost  was  so  called. 

BALK-STAFF.    A  quarter-staff.    North. 
Baik-*taii0i  and  cudgeli,  pikes  and  truncheoot. 
Brown  bread  and  cheeie,  that  iwam  by  luncheons. 
Cotttm'a  PoetUml  Warlu»  1734,  p.  18. 

BALL.  (1)  Bald.    Somereet. 

(2)  The  pupil  of  the  eye.  *^BaU^  or  apple  of 
the  eye."    Huloet,  1552. 

Son  after,  wen  he  was  haUe, 
Then  b^gan  to  slak  hyr  tel/«. 

Guy  ^f  Wartpiek,  MUdtehUl  MS. 

(3)  The  palm  of  the  hand.  Yorkeh.  Also  the 
round  part  at  the  bottom  of  a  horse's  foot. 
See  Florio,  in  t.  CiOo. 

(4)  A  name  given  to  yarious  animals.  It  is 
mentioned  as  the  name  of  a  horse  in  Chaucer 
and  Tusser,  of  a  sheep  in  the  Promptorium, 
and  of  a  dog  in  the  Privy  Purse  Expences  of 
Henry  VIII.,  p.  43.  It  is  the  common  name 
of  a  field  in  Devonshire. 

(5)  The  body  of  a  tree.    Lane. 
BALLACE.    To  stuff;  to  fiU.    BaOaet,  filled, 

Ck>medy  of  Errors,  iii.  2.   Cf.  Hall's  Satires, 

IT.  5 ;  Ford's  Tracts,  p.  9.    Huloet  has  btUat- 

een,  translated  by  eaburro. 
BALLAD.    To  sing  ballads.    ShaJt. 
BALLADIN.    A  kind  of  dance,  mentioned  by 

Minsheu  and  Skinner. 
BALLANDES.    Ballances?  Ballandes  are  men- 

tioned  in  the  Rates  of  the  Custome  House, 

1545,  quoted  in  the  Brit.  Bibl.  U.  398. 
BALLANS.    Ballances. 
BALLANT.    A  ballad.    North. 
BALLARD.    A  castrated  ram.    Detfon.     The 

word  occurs  in  an  obscure  sense  in  Reliq.  An- 

tiq.  iL  56. 
BALLART.    One  of  the  names  of  the  hare  in 

the  curious  poem  printed  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  133. 
BALLAST.    A  ruby.    See  Balaye. 
BALLASTER.    A  small   pillar  usually  made 

circular,  and  swelling  towards  the  bottom, 

commonly  used  in  a  balustrade.     Oxf.  Glote. 

Arch. 
BALLATRON.    A  rascal;  a  thief.    Mineheu. 
BALLE.  (1)  The  "balle  in  the  hode,"  a  curious 

phrase  for  the   head,   occurring  in  Urry's 

Chaucer,  p.  C25;    Kyng  Alisaunder,  6481; 

Towneley  Myst.  p.  17 ;  Arthour  and  Merlin, 

p.  16. 


(2)  Palsgrave  has,  "  I  balle  as  a  curre  dogg* 
dothe,/eAiir2e." 

BALLED.  (1)  Bald.  « Balled  reson,"  a  bal* 
reson,  a  bare  argument.  Cf.  Piers  Ploughiu&ii 
pp.  176,  436;  Dial.  Great.  MoraL  p.  109 
Chaucer,  Cant.  T.,  198,  2520;  Depos.Bich 
IL  p.  29 ;  ReUq.  Antiq.  iL  179. 

(2)  Whitefaced.    North. 

BALLEDNESSE.  Baldness.  See  ReUq.  Antiq 
ii.  56 ;  Rob.  Glouc  p.  482. 

BALLERAG.  To  banter;  to  raUj  in  a  con- 
temptuous way;  to  abuse;  to  scold.  Ver. 
dial 

BALLESSE.    Ballast    Huhei. 

BALLIARDS.  The  game  of  billiards.  Sp^isei 
has  it,  and  it  is  also  found  in  Florio,  in  t 
Cugole. 

BALLINGER.  A  small  sailing  vesseL  Tb^ 
word  occurs  with  various  orthographies  in  Har- 
rison's Description  of  Britaine,  p.  79 ;  Hall. 
Henry  V.  f.  26 ;  Egerton  Papers,  p.  12 ;  State 
Papers, iL  76;  Hardyng's  Chronicle,  f.  Ill; 
Manners  and  Household  Expences,  pp.  222, 
470.  Among  the  miscellaneous  documents  it 
the  Rolls  House  is  one,  1. 187,  containing  aa 
account  of  the  charges  for  repairing  and  rig- 
ging of  the  *'  baUyngar  named  the  Sunday," 
A.  D.  1532.  See  also  Ducange,  in  v.  Bak^ 
porta. 

And  toke  londe  nygh  to  a  gret  tounnent  that  vm 
called  Covlelfne,  and  went  to  londe  in  a  balmmgm,    \ 
he  and  xxL  men  with  hym.  JfS.  Dig^  Iffi»    | 

BALL-MONEY.  Money  demanded  of  a  mar- 
riage  company,  and  given  to  prevent  their 
being  maltreated.  In  the  North  it  is  coste- 
mary  for  a  party  to  attend  at  the  chnrcb 
gates,  after  a  wedding,  to  enforce  this  daim. 
The  pit  has  received  this  denominatioD,  as 
being  originally  designed  for  the  purchase  of 
afoot-baU.  Broekett.  The  custom  is  mea- 
tioned  by  Coles  and  Miege. 

BALLOCK-GRASS.  The  herb  dogs'-stoses. 
Oerarde. 

BALLOCKS.  Testiculi.  {A.-S.)  There  is  « 
receipt  "for  swellinge  of  baUokie**  in  MS 
Bib.  Reg.  17  A.  iu.  f.  149.  Cf.  Reliq.  AaUq. 
ii.  280.  Receipts  for  a  mess  called  heiak 
brothe  are  given  in  Warner's  Antiq.  Colin,  p 
68,  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  53.  It  appears  fron. 
Palsgrave's  Acolaatns,  1540,  that  baBoctr^ 
etonet  was  once  a  term  of  endearment.  Somr- 
times  spelt  baUoxej  as  in  an  eariy  receipt  iu 
Bright  MS.  f.  14. 

fi  ALLGK-KN YF.  A  knife  hung  from  the  girdle 
Piere  Ploughman. 

BALLOON.    A  large  inflated  ball  of  stror 
leather,  formerly  used  in  a  game  called  baOou 
the  ball  being  struck  by  the  arm,  which  ^ 
defended  by  a  bracer  of  wood.    The  sntiqi. 
of  aerostation  has  been  absurdly  deduced  fr^ 
the  mention  of  this  game  in  Du  Bartss.    1 
spelt  baUoo  in  Ben  Jonson,  iiL  216.    Cf.  R 
dolph's  Poems,  1643,  p.  105 ;  Cunningba 
Revels  Accounts,  p.  xvii. ;  Middleton's  M'<\ 
iv.  342;  Strutt's  Sports,  p.  96;  Florio.  in  v.  / 
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hniert,  Cdkio,  Gioedre,  GonfiaiHo;  CotgnTe, 
10  T.  BaUmy  Bragiali  Ordinanoet  ud  Begula- 
tioni,  p.  328. 
BALLOW.  (1)  Bony;  thin.     Drayitm, 

(2)  To  select  or  beipttk.  It  is  used  by  boys  at 
play,  when  they  select  a  goal  or  a  companion 
of  Uieir  game.    North, 

(3)  A  pole ;  a  stick ;  a  cudgel.  North.  It  is 
found  in  King  Lear,  iy.  6,  ed.  1623,  p.  304. 

BALL'S-BULL.  A  jierson  who  has  no  ear  for 
music  is  sometimes  compared  to  Ball's  bull, 
who  had  so  little  that  he  kicked  the  fiddler 
over  the  bridge.    Ea$t. 

BALL-STELL.  A  geometrical  quadrant.  See 
the  Nomendator,  p.  303.  In  MS.  Addit  5008, 
a  story  is  told  of  a  boy  who  had  been  for  some 
time  Tery  attentively  watching  his  father  take 
the  altitude  of  a  star  with  his  b<Ula^tetta,  when 
suddenly  he  observed  the  star  shoot,  and  testi- 
fied his  delight  by  exclaiming,  "  Ye  have  hyt 
hir,  fiither ;  she  is  fawln,  she  is  fawln !" 

BALL-STONE.  A  measure  of  iron-stone  which 
lies  near  the  surface ;  a  kind  of  limestone  found 
near  Wenlock.    Sakp, 

BALL-THISTLE.  A  species  of  thistle,  men- 
tioned by  Gerard,  p.  990. 

BALLU.    Mischief;  sorrow.    (ji.^S,) 

BALLUP.  The  front  or  flap  of  smallclothes. 
Nortkwmb.  The  term  is  found  in  Ritson's 
Robin  Hood,  iL  154,  left  unexplained  by  the 
editor. 

BALLY.  (1)  A  litter  of  pigs.     North, 

(2)  To  grow  distended,    jis/qp. 

(3)  Comfortable.     Wnt. 

BALLYS.  Bellows.  Salap.  The  form  da/ytcw 
occurs  in  Tundale,  p.  34. 

6ALLYVE.    AbailifiT. 

BALMER.  Apparently  some  kind  of  coloured 
ck>th.  *<  BsjTones  in  ^/m«r  and  byse."  Ches- 
ter Plays,  i.  172.  The  Bodl.  MS.  reads  domiitfr. 

BALNEAL.    Refreshing.    HmoelL 

BALN  Y.  A  bath.  This  seems  to  be  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  in  Ashmole's  Theat.  Chem. 
Brit  p.  143. 

BALO.  A  beam  in  buildings;  any  piece  of 
squared  timber.    EoMt. 

B^VLON.  In  justs  of  peace,  the  swords  were 
pointless  and  rendered  blunt,  being  often  of 
hakmt  as  it  was  termed,  which  seems  to  have 
been  of  whalebone,  covered  with  leather,  and 
uWered  over.    Meyriek. 

BALOTADE.  An  attempt  made  by  a  horse  to 
kick.    Diet.  Hufb. 

BALOURGLY.  A  kind  of  broth.  The  method 
of  making  it  is  described  in  Warner's  Antiq. 
Culin.  p.  49. 

BAL0U3T.    About.    {A.-S,) 

BALOW.  (1)  A  nursery  term,  forming  part  of 
the  burthen  of  a  lullaby.    North, 

(2)  A  spirit ;  properly,  au  evil  spirit.    (wf.-5.) 
With  many  aungel*  and  arkaungelt, 
And  other  A«/0ir«,  «b  the  buke  telle*. 

jr&  JKM.  CM,  Sfen.  xvUI.C 

BALOW-BROTH.  An  ancient  dish  in  cookery, 
described  in  MS.  Sloane  1201,  f.  45.    It  may 


be  the  same  as  ballock-broth  previously  meo- 
tioned,  in  v.  BaUoeki, 
BALOYNGE. 

Esther  ann  ao  eloe  long, 
Bal^fnge  mengeth  al  by-moog* 
Am  baum  yt  hire  biro. 

Wrighfa  I^rie  foctnr,  p.  V^ 

B ALSAM-APPLE.  A  herb  mentioned  by  Florio 

in  V.  Cardnia, 
BALSAMUM.    Balsam.    ShaJt.    Florio  has  tel- 

wmmt,  in  v.  Eupatiria, 
BALSOMATE.    Embalmed. 

He  made  bU  ymage  of  laton  foil  clene. 
In  whiche  he  put  hit  body  haUomaU, 

Hwrdpn/^t  Oironiele,  f.  90. 

BALSTAFF.  Same  as  balk-Mtaff,  q.  v.  Chaucer 
has  this  form  of  the  word,  which  is  also  given 
by  Ray.    It  means  a  large  pole  or  staff. 

BALTER.  To  cohere  together.  Warw,  See 
Blood-boUered,  The  word  occurs  in  the  M  orte 
Arthure,  MS.  Lincoln,  A.  i.  17,  f.  61,  in  the 
sense  of  to  caper,  to  dance  about. 

BALTHAZAR.  One  of  the  kings  of  Coleyn,  the 
three  magi  who  came  from  the  East  to  worship 
the  new-bom  Saviour.  Mr.  Wright  has  printed 
the  early  Eng|lish  legend  of  these  kings  in  his 
edition  of  the  Chester  Plays.  Howell,  p.  5, 
has  the  proverb,  "  Brave  man  at  arms,  but 
weak  to  Balthasar." 

BALUSTER.    A  bannister. 

BALWE.  (1)  Mischief ;  sorrow.    {A.-S,) 

(2)  Plain ;  smooth.     Prompt,  Part, 

BALY.  (1)  Evil;  sorrow. 

Bot  thel  schryve  them  of  ther  glotony, 

In  hell  ichall  be  ther  bofy,    MS,  JshmoteSl,  f.  M. 

(2)  A  belly.  Ba/y</,  bellied,  occurs  in  the  Hunt- 
tyng  of  the  Hare,  187. 

(3)  A  bailiff.  See  Wright's  Monastic  Letters, 
p.  174 ;  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  22. 

(4)  Dominion ;  government.    {A,'N,) 
If  thou  be  pareld  rooet  of  price. 

And  ridU  here  in  thl  bal^.  MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  v.  48, 

BALYSCHEPE.  Theofficeof  abafliff.  Pron^t. 

BALZAN.    A  horse  with  white  feet.    HowelL 

BAL3E.    Ample ;  swelling.     Gaw. 

BAM.    A  false  tale,  or  jeer.     Yorkih,    Also  a 

verb,  to  make  fun  of  a  person. 
BAMBLE.    To  walk  unsteadily.    Eatt. 
BAMBOOZLE.    To  threaten;  to  deceive;  to 

make  fun  of  a  person.    A  very  piquant  use  is 

made  of  this  word  in  Gibber's  comedy  of  *'  She 

Would  and  She  Would  Not." 
BAMBY.  By  and  by.  Dewm. 
BAMCHICHES.    A  kind  of  chiches,  mentioned 

by  horio,  in  v.  Arietud, 
BAME.    To  anoint  with  balm. 

And  bade  me  bam»  me  welle  aboute, 
Wheone  bit  wolde  other  water  or  weio. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  i. «,  f.  4& 

BAMMEL.    To  beat ;  to  ponuneL    Salop, 
BAN.  (1)  A  curse.    Shak, 

(2)  To  curse. 

And  ramme  boMma  the,  and  loinc  blcite. 

US.  Cnnab,  rt,  !!.».£.<« 

(3)  A  kind  of  dumpling.    Xmc 
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(4)  To  shut  out ;  to  stop.    Sonurtet. 

(5)  Command,  precept,  summons,  edict,  pro- 
cUunation,  ordinance.  So  explained  by  Heame. 
See  an  instance  of  it  in  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  188. 

BANBURY.  Howell  gives  two  proverbs  con- 
cerning this  town — 1.  Like  Banbury  tinkers, 
who  in  stopping  one  hole  make  two ;  2.  As 
wise  as  the  mayor  of  Banbury,  who  would 
prove  that  Henry  III.  was  before  Henry  II. 
According  to  Grose,  a  nonsensical  tale  is  called 
a  **  Banbury  story  of  a  cock  and  bull  ;'*  so 
from  these  evidences  it  would  not  appear  that 
the  Banburians  were  remarkable  for  sagacity. 
Banbury,  at  the  commencement  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  was  celebrated  for  its  number 
of  puritans,  and  Ben  Jonson  calls  a  puritan  a 
Bmbury  man.  It  is  now  principally  known 
for  its  ^aket.  Bardolf,  in  the  Merry  Wives 
<rf  Windsor,  compares  Slender  to  Banbury 
cheese,  which  seems  to  have  been  remarkably 
thin,  for  the  older  Tom  Heywood  observes 
that  he  *'  never  saw  Banbury  cheese  thick 
enough."  There  is  a  receipt  for  making  this 
cheese  in  MS.  Sloane  1201,  f.  3. 

BANCK£ROWT£.    Bankrupt    HukieL 

BANCO.  A  bank  of  money.  An  Italian  word 
introduced  in  Marlowe's  Jew  of  Malta,  iv.  1. 

BAND.  (1)  A  bond;  a  covenant;  an  engage- 
ment.    See  Percy's  Reliques.  p.  13;  State 

Papers,  i.  11. 

Here  i-gyf  I  50W  be  band 
An  c.  pownd  worth  of  land,  ^r  Degrewint,  tSG. 
(2)  A  hyphen.    The  word  is  used  in  this  sense 

in  the  French  Alphabet,  1615,  p.  68. 
^3}  A  string  of  any  kind.    North, 
Have  thyi  rope  yn  thyn  hande. 
And  holde  the  faate  by  the  btmde, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  H.  38,  f.  laO. 

(4)  Imprisonment. 

Hit  moder  dame  Allenore,  and  the  barons  of  thii  land. 
For  him  travailed  sore,  and  brouht  him  out  of  band, 

IjangtofV*  Chronicle,  p.  801. 

(5)  A  space  of  ground,  containing  twenty  yards 
square.    North, 

(6)  As  an  article  of  ornament  for  the  neck,  was 
the  common  wear  of  gentlemen.  The  clergy 
and  lawyers,  who  now  exclusively  retain  them, 
formerly  wore  ruffs.  See  the  description  of  a 
gentleman  in  Thynne's  Debate,  p.  19 ;  Nares 
and  Minsheu,  in  v. 

(7)  The  neck  feathers  of  a  cock.    Holme, 
BANDE.    Bound.    Cf.  Collier's  Old  Ballads, 

p.  15  ;  Ywaine  and  Gawin,  1776. 
A  roawnger  ther  he  fande. 
Come  therin  lyggande. 
Thcrto  hit  mere  he  tencfe 

With  the  withy.        Sir  Perceval,  44S. 
BANDED-MAIL.    A  kind  of  armoui*,  which 
consisted  of  alternate  rows  of  leather  or  cotton, 
and  single  chain-mail. 
BANDEL.     Florio  translates  bandelle,  '<  side 
corners  in  a  house ;  also  any  bandelt,"    See 
also  the  same  lexicographer,  in  v.  BendeUdre, 
Fdlda. 
BANDELET.    Florio  has  ''  Cidrpa,  any  kind  of 
scarfe  or  bandelet  J*    See  also  Strutt's  Dress 
and  Habits,  ii.  124. 


BANDERS.     Associators;    conspirators;  men 
bound  to  each  other  by  the  mutual  ties  cf  a 
party.    Boucher. 
BANDISH.    A  bandage.    North. 
BAND-KIT.    A  kind  of  great  can  with  a  cover. 

North. 
BANDO.    A  proclamation.    SkirUy. 
BANDOG.    According  to  Nares,  a  dog  alwsys 
kept  tied  up  on  account  of  his  fierceness,  sad 
vrith  a  view  to  increase  that  quality  in  him, 
which  it  certainly  would  do.  Bewidt  describes 
it  as  a  species  of  mastiff,  produced  by  a  mix- 
ture  with  the  bull-dog.     See  Withak'  Die 
tionarie,  p.  77 ;  Ford's  Works,  iL  526 ;  Robin 
Hood,  ii.  64. 
BANDOLEERS.    Little  wooden  cases  covered 
vrith  leather,  each  of  them  containing  the  : 
charge  of  powder  for  a  musket,  and  fa^besied  ' 
to  a  broad  band  of  leather,  which  the  penoa  | 
who  vras  to  use  them  put  round  his  neck.  ! 
The  band  itself  is  also  frequently  termed  a  I 
bandoleer.    See  Middleton's  Works,  v.  517;  I 
Unton  Inventories,  p.  3 ;  Songs  of  the  Ixmdoa  ^ 
Prentices,  p.  68. 
BANDON.     Dominion;    subjection;  disposal 
(^.-iSr.)   See  Gij  of  Warwike,  p.  136 ;  Robson's 
Met.  Rom.,  p.  11 ;  Ritson's  Songs,  L  56 ;  Lang, 
toft,  p.  141 ;  Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1163 ;  Kyr^ 
Alisaunder,  3180,  5505,  7720 ;  Le  Bone  Flo- 
rence  of  Rome,  695. 

Mercif  queth,  ich  me  yelde 
Recreaunt  to  the  In  this  fdde. 
So  harde  the  tmlicst  upon  me  krova, 
Ich  do  me  alle  in  the  bandtmn. 

Beets  of  HanUM$n,  p.  42. 
As  thou  art  knyght  of  rcoowne, 
I  do  me  all  ya  thy  bandowna. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  S.  f.  US. 
But  he  me  put  out  of  hb  bandome, 
Aud  yef  to  me  no  maner  audience. 

l^dgaU,  MS.  Aekm.  99.  f.  SOL 

BANDORE.    A  musical  instrument,  somewhat 
similar  to  a  guitar.    According  to  BoQcber, 
hass-viols  are  often  called  handores  in  Glouces- 
tershire ;  and  Grose  applies  the  term  to  ^^  a 
widow's  mourning  peak,"  where  I  suspect  sn 
error  for  Fr.  bandeau.    The  bandore  is  said  to 
have  been  invented  by  one  John  Rose,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth ;  but  it  is  more  probable 
that  he  merely  introduced  a  variation  of  the 
Italian  pandura^  an  instrument  veiy  similar 
both  in  form  and  name. 
BANDORF.    A  penon  lianner.     Holme, 
B  ANDROLL.    A  little  streamer,  banner,  or  pen- 
non, usually  fixed  near  the  point  of  a  Iukx. 
(/v.)     See  Drayton's  Poems,  p.  11 ;  Percy's 
Reliques,  p.  271 ;  Florio,  in  v.  BandertBa. 
BANDS.    The  hinges  of  a  door.     NortL 
BANDSTERS.    Those  who,  in  reaping,  during 

harvest,  bind  the  sheaves.  North. 
BANDSTRINGS.  Translated  by  Miege,  fflamis 
de  rabat,  Cf.  Strutt,  ii.  99.  222.  They  were 
prohibited  to  be  imported  by  14  Car.  II.  See 
Book  of  Rates,  p.  179.  According  to  Jamie- 
son,  they  were  strings  going  across  the  breast 
for  tying  in  an  ornamental  way. 
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BAN  f >STfiOT.    A  charm. 

DANDY.  (1)  A  game  played  with  sticks  called 
dmdiett  bent  and  round  at  one  end,  and  a 
small  wooden  bell,  which  each  party  endea- 
vours to  drive  to  opposite  fixed  points.  North- 
brooke,  in  1577,  mentions  it  as  a  favourite  game 
in  Devonshire.  It  is  sometimes  called  bandy- 
ball*  and  an  eaiiy  drawing  of  the  game  is  co- 
pied in  Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  102. 

^2)  A  haze.    Eaat. 

^3}  To  toss  a  ball,  a  tenn  at  tennis.  See  Dray- 
ton's Poems,  p.  10;  Malone's  Shakespeare,  x. 
52 ;  Hawkins'  Eng.  Dram.  iii.  171. 

(4)  To  join  in  a  faction.    Mintheu. 

(3)  Flexible;  without  substance.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  bad  doth  in  the  Stat  43  Eliz.  c  10. 
Skiwuer, 

BANDY-HEWIT.  A  Uttle  bandy-legged  dog ; 
a  turnspit.  Otherwise  explained,  "  a  name 
given  to  any  dog,  when  persons  intend  to  use 
it  in  making  sport  of  its  master.*'    Lane. 

BANDY-HOSHOB.  A  game  at  ball,  common 
in  Norfolk,  and  played  in  a  similar  manner  to 
bandjf,  q.  v. 

BANDYLAN.    A  bad  woman.    North. 

BANDYN.    Bound.    (^.-S.) 

BANDY-WICKET.  The  game  of  cricket,  played 
with  a  bandy  instead  of  a  bat.    EtuL 

BANE.  (1)  A  bone.    North. 

Agayne  he  wodt  that  water  oaane, 
Nerehand  for-noBCBe  on  like  a  btme, 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  1.  17,  f.  111. 

(2)  To  afflict  vrith  a  bad  disease.  Wat.  This 
term  is  not  applied  exclusively  to  animals. 

(3)  A  murderer.    (^.-5.) 

(4)  Kind ;  courteous ;  friendly.  North.  This  is 
Kennett's  explanation  of  the  word  in  MS. 
Lansd.  1033. 

(5)  Destruction.     Chaucer. 

(6)  Near ;  convenient.     North. 
BANBBERRY.  The  herb  Christopher.  Simmer. 
BANED.    Age-stricken.    Pari. 
BANEHOUND.    To  make  believe ;  to  intend ; 

to  purpose ;  to  suspect.    Somertet, 

BANERER.    The  bearer  of  a  banner.     Clifton. 

BANES.  The  banns  of  matrimony.  Somertet. 
See  Websto^s  Works,  L  47,  and  the  authori- 
ties there  quoted.  The  proclamations  of  the 
old  mysteries  were  called  banes,  as  in  the 
Chester  Plays,  i.  1.  Ban  is  a  French  word, 
ind  signifies  a  proclamation  by  sound  of 
trumpet. 

BANEWORT.    The  nighuhade.     Skinner. 

BANG.  (1)  Togo  with  rapidity.     Cumb. 

(2)  To  strike ;  to  shut  with  violence.  Var.  dial. 
Hence,  to  surpass,  to  beat. 

^3)  A  blow.     Far.  dial. 

(4)  A  stidk ;  a  dub.    North. 

(5)  A  hard  cheese  made  of  milk  several  times 
skimmed.    Suffolk. 

(6)  "  In  a  bang,"  in  a  hurry.    North. 
BANG-A-BONK.      To  lie   hizily  on  a  bank. 

Staffordah. 
BANG-BEGGAR.    A  beadle.    Derby$K     Also 
a  term  of  reproach,  a  vagabond. 
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BANGE.    Light  fine  rain.    Euax. 
BANGER.  (1)  A  large  person.     Var.  diaL 

(2)  A  hard  blow.    Satep. 

(3)  A  great  falsehood.     Warw. 
BANGING.    Great;  large.     Var.  dial 
BANGLE.  (1)  To  spend  one's  money  foolishly. 

Lane. 

(2)  A  large  rough  stick,    j^th. 

BANGLED.  Com  or  young  shoots  are  said  to 
be  bangled  when  beaten  about  by  the  rain  or 
wind.  A  handled  hat  means  one  bent  down  or 
slouched.    Eatt. 

BANGLE-EARED.  Having  loose  and  hanging 
eais,  aurmjiaeeida  et  pendula,  as  Upton  de- 
fines it  in  his  MS.  additions  to  Junius  in  the 
Bodleian  Library.  Miege  translates  it,  **  qui 
a  les  oreilles  pendantes." 

BANISSTRAW.  A  nick-name  for  a  thresher, 
but  applied  to  all  the  servants  of  a  farmer. 
6ro9e. 

BANG-UP.    A  substitute  for  yeast  Stafford^. 

BANIS.    Destruction.    Jiiteon. 

BANJY.    Dull;  gloomy.    JSttex. 

BANK.  (1)  To  beat,  ^rmoor. 

(2)  A  term  at  the  game  of  bowls,  mentioned  by 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  Brieoler  ;  and  also  at  truck,  u 
in  Holme's  Academy,  iii.  263. 

(3)  To  coast  along  a  bank.  This  seems  to  be  the 
sense  of  the  word  in  King  John,  y.  2.  See  also 
Florio,  in  v.  Corriudre. 

(4)  A  piece  of  unslit  fir*wood,  from  four  to  ten 
inches  square,  and  of  any  length.    Bailey. 

BANKAFALET.  An  old  game  at  cards  men- 
tioned in  a  little  work  called  "  (James  most  in 
Use,"  12mo.  Loud.  1701.  The  whole  pack  is 
parcelled  ont  into  as  many  parts  as  there  are 
players. 

BANKAGE.  Is  mentioned  by  Harrison  among 
thepradia  of  Otto,  in  his  Description  of  Eng- 
land, p.  158. 

BANKER.  (1)  A  cloth,  carpet,  or  covering  of 
tapestry  for  a  form,  bench,  or  seat.  In  an  in- 
ventory "  off  clothys"  in  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  6, 
f.  58,  mention  is  made  of  "  iij.  bankkers." 
Any  kind  of  small  coverlet  was  afterwards 
called  a  banker,  as  in  Brit.  BibL  il  398 ;  Book 
of  Rates,  p.  25. 

(2)  An  excavator,  employed  inter  oUa  in  making 
embankments.  Line, 

BANKETT.  A  banquet.  See  Halle's  Expostu- 
lation, p.  14 ;  Arch.  xxii.  232. 

BANK-HOOK.  A  Urge  fish-hook,  which  derives 
its  name  firom  being  laid  baited  in  brooks  or 
running  water,  and  attached  by  a  line  to  the 
bank.   Saltqf, 

BANKROUT.  A  bankrupt.  Still  in  use  in  the 
North.  Often  spelt  bankerout,  as  in  Wrighf  s 
Passions  of  the  Minde,  1621,  p.  246,  or  ban* 
kert-outf  Du  Bartas,  p.  365.  It  is  also  a  verb, 
to  become  bankrupt ;  and  Nares  gives  an  ex- 
ample of  it  in  the  sense  of  bankruptcy.  Sir 
James  Harrington  mentions  a  game  at  carda 
called  bankerout.   See  Arch.  viiL  149. 

BANKS.  The  seats  on  which  the  rowers  of  a 
boat  sit ;  also,  the  sides  of  a  vessd.  Martton. 
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BANKS'-HORSE.  A  learned  hone,  kept  by  a 
pciaon  named  Banks  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
and  constantly  alluded  to  by  writers  of  the 
time  under  his  name  of  Moroeeo,  One  of  his 
exploits  is  said  to  have  been  the  ascent  of  St. 
Paul's  steeple.  The  author  of  the  Life  and 
Death  of  Mrs.  Mary  Frith,  1662,  p.  75,  says, 
"  I  shall  never  forget  my  fellow  humourist 
Banks  the  vintner  in  Cheapside,  who  taught 
his  horse  to  danoe  and  shooed  him  with  silver.'' 
In  MS.  Ashm.  826,  f.  179,  is  a  curious  satiri- 
cal piece  entitled,  *<  A  bUl  of  hit  sent  to 
Bankes  the  vintner  in  Cheape-side,  in  May 
1637 ;"  and  an  unnoticed  anecdote  respecting 
his  horse  occurs  in  Jests  to  make  you  Merie, 
1607,  p.  12. 

BANKSIDE.  Part  ofthe  borough  of  Southwark, 
famous  in  Shakespeare's  time  for  its  theatres, 
and  as  the  residence  of  a  certain  class  of 
ladies.    See  further  particulars  in  Nares,  p.  26. 

BANKSMAN.  One  who  superintends  the  busi- 
ness of  the  coal  pit.  DerftytA. 

BANK-UP.  To  heap  up.  "  It  U  banking  up," 
spoken  of  a  cloud  gathering  before  a  shower. 

BANKY.    A  baniy  piece,  a  field  with  banks  in 

it.    Herrfordih, 
BANLES.    Without  bones. 
BANNE.    To  ban;  to  curse;  to  banish.  (J-N.) 

See  Piers  Ploughman,  pp.  18,  143, 167,  310. 

Bmmee  occurs  apparently  in  a  similar  sense 

in  the  Exmoor  Scolding,  p.  11. 
BANNER.    A  body  of  anned  men,  varying  from 

twenty  to  eighty.     See  the  State  Papers, 

U.46. 
BANNERELL.    A  little  streamer  or  flag.    See 

Florio,  in  v.  Bwndttmdla;  Arch.  zii.  350. 
BANNERERE.    A  standard-bearer.    Weber. 
BANNERET.    A  knight  made  in  the  field  with 

the  ceremony  of  cutting  off  the  point  of  his 

standard,  and  making  it  a  banner. 
Thane  the  bantrtttn  ot  BreUyne  broghto  thamc 

to  tentct.     Jforf*  Arthwrt,  MS.  LUie.  A.  L  17f  t.  78. 

BANNERING.  An  annual  custom  of  perambu- 
lating the  bounds  of  a  parish,  for  the  puipose 
of  maintaining  the  local  jurisdiction  and 
privileges.    Salop. 

BANNET-HAY.    A  rick-yard.     WOti. 

BANNEY.    St  Barnabas.    /.  Wight. 

BANNICK.    To  beat ;  to  thrash.     Acwar. 

BANNIKIN.    A  smaU  drinking  cup. 

But  tiiioe  It  l«  rciolvcd  otherwite,  I  praj  you  bid 
the  butler  bring  up  his  baitnikims,  and  I'll  make 
you  all  lordi  like  myself. 

jtetomnt  of  Gmctri  Companif,  p.  S5. 

BANNIN.  That  which  is  used  for  shutting  or 
stopping.     Somenet. 

BANNIS.    A  stickleback.     WUh. 

BANNISTERS.  A  term  which  is  supposed  to 
mean  travellers  in  distress.  It  occurs  in  the 
ancient  accounts  of  the  parish  of  Chudleigh, 
CO.  Devon.    See  Carlisle  on  Chsrities,  p.  288. 

BANNOCK.  A  thick  round  cake  of  bread,  not 
a  loaf.  At  Mforsley,  co.  Lane,  it  is  thus 
made — oatmeal  and  water  two  parts,  treacle 
one  part,  baked  about  one  fourth  of  an  inch 


thick  in  cakes  of  a  few  inches  in  diameto; 
Ray  explains  it,  *'  an  oat-cake  kneaded  with 
water  only,  and  baked  in  the  embers."    A 
kind  of  hard  ship  biscuit  sometimes  goes 
under  this  name. 
BANNUT.    A  wahiut     Wett.     The  growisg 
tree  is  called  a  bannut  tree,  but  the  converted 
timber  wabiut.     The  term  occurs  as  eariy  u 
1697  in  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  f.  2. 
BANNYD.    Banished.    (^.-JVL) 
Mede  and  Falseheed  atsoeyed  aie* 

Trowthe  bannytf  ys,  the  blyade  may  Aasia, 
Manye  a  moa  they  make  ftille  bare. 
A  strange  compleynt  thcr  ys  of  every  dcgi^ 

MS.  Ca$Umb.  Ft.  i.6,  f.  US. 

BANQUET.  (1)  GeneraUy  means  a  deuert  in 
the  works  of  our  early  writers.  According  to 
Giilbrd  the  banquet  vras  usually  placed  in  a 
separate  room,  to  which  the  guests  remored 
when  they  had  dined.  This  was  called  the 
banquetting  room.  See  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  iiL  437;  Ford's  Works,  L  231; 
Middleton's  Works,  iii  252;  Malone's  Shake, 
speare,  v.  510. 

(2)  Part  of  the  branch  of  a  horse's  bit  Seethe 
Diet.  Rust,  in  v. 

BANQUETER.    A  banker.    Htdoet. 

BANRENT.    A  banneret;  a  noble.     Gov. 

BANRET.  Same  as  banneret,  q.  ▼.  AoooFdiiig 
to  Stanihurst,  Des.  of  Ireland,  p.  39,  **  he  is 
properlie  called  a  banrei,  whose  &therwas  no 
carpet  knight,  but  dubbed  in  the  field  ooder 
the  banner  or  ensigne."  CL  Sir  Degrevant 
458. 

BANSCHYN.    To  banish.    Pnmgtt.  Pen. 

B ANSEL.    To  beat ;  to  punish.    StafiordtL 

BANSTICKLE.  The  stickleback.  Huloet.  The 
term  is  stiU  in  use  in  Wiltshire,  pronounced 
banticle. 

BANT.    A  string.    Lane. 

BANTAMWORK.  A  very  showy  kind  of  painted 
or  carved  work.    Ath. 

BANWORT.  A  vioUt  Dunelm.  Accor£nf 
to  Cooper,  bellU  is  **the  whyte  daysy,  called  of 
some  the  maigarite,  in  the  North  bemtoertr 
See  BibL  Eliotae,  ed.  1559,  in  v.  Our  fint 
explanation  is  given  on  Kennett's  autfaontr, 
MS.  Lansd.  1033.    {A.'S.  Banwyrt.) 

BANY.    Bony;  having  large  bones.    North. 

BANYAN-DAY.  A  sea  term  for  those  days  oo 
which  no  meat  is  allowed  to  the  sailon.' 

BANYER.    A  standard-bearer.    {A.^N.) 

BANYNGE.  A  kind  of  bird.  "  A  spariynge 
or  a  banynge"  is  mentioned  in  MS.  Anuid. 
249,  f.  90.  See  also  the  Ardueologia,  xiii. 
341.  The  sparling  is  described  by  Randal 
Holme,  p.  293 ;  but  it  is  also  the  name  of  the 
smelt,  which  may  be  here  intended. 

BANZELL.    A  long  lazy  fellow.    North, 

BAON.  The  endued  space  between  the  ex- 
ternal walls  and  the  body  of  a  fortress.  See 
the  State  Papers,  u.  441. 

BAP.  A  piece  of  baker's  bread,  vaiying  from 
one  penny  to  twopence  in  value,  genenllj  in 
the  shape  of  an  elongated  rhombus,  bat  i 
times  circular.     North, 
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BAPTEME.    Bii^tinii. 

BAPTISBL  A  cexemony  perfoxmed  in  merchant 
Tesselt  which  pass  the  line  for  the  first  time, 
bo^  npon  the  ships  and  men.  The  custom 
is  fiilly  descrihed  in  Bailey's  Dictionary,  fol. 
ed.  in  t. 

BAPTYSTE.    Baptism.    Jtitwn, 

BAR.  (1)  A  baron.    Xob.  Gloue. 

(2)  To  shut ;  to  dose.    North. 

(3)  A  joke.    North. 

(4)  A  honeway  up  a  hill.    Derhyth. 

(5)  To  lay  claim  or  make  choice  of;  a  term  used 
by  bo^  at  play  when  they  select  a  particular 
situation  or  place. 

(6)  A  feather  in  a  hawk's  wing.    Bemen, 

(7)  Bare ;  naked.    North* 

(8)  A  boar.  (^.-5.) 

(9)  Bore.  (A.-S,)  Also,  to  hear,  as  in  Percy's 
Rehquea,  p.  4. 

(10.)  Throwing  or  pitching  the  bar  was  a  com- 
mon amusement  with  our  ancestors,  and  is 
•aid  to  have  been  a  fiivourite  pastime  with 
Henry  VIIL 

Scaxw  from  these  mad  folke  had  ht  gone  lo  farre 
As  a  straog  naa  will  cas'ly  pitch  a  liarrtm 

Drajfton's  Fotma,  p.  241. 

(II.)  To  bar  a  die  was  a  phrase  used  amongst 
gambleia.      See  Mr.  Collier's  notes  to  the 
Ghost  of  Richard  III.,  p.  75. 
BARA-PICKLET.    Bread  made  of  fine  flour, 
IcaTcned,  and  made  into  small  round  cakes. 
Viet.  Ruat.   Qi.  Holme's  Academy,  iii.  86. 
BARATHRUM.    An  abyss.   {Lot.)    Our  poets 
frequently  apply  the  word  to  an  insatiate 
eater.    See  Shirley's  Works,  i.  390 ;  Fairholt's 
Pageants,  iL  183. 
BARATOUR.     A    quarrelsome    person.      Cf. 
Prompt.  Pary.,  p.  23 ;  Florio,  in  y.  Imburiof- 
t6me  ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  iL  239 ;  Hardyng's  Chroni- 
cle, 1  215. 

One  was  Ewayne  f yts  Asoure, 
Another  was  Oawayne  with  honour, 
And  Kay  the  bolde  ItaroUvr, 

Sir  Ptreeval,  S03. 

BARATOWS.    Contentious.    Skelton. 
BARAYNE.     Barren,    applied   to   hinds  not 

gravid.    BarayneM  used  substantively.    Gavo. 

Cf.  Morte  D'Arthur,  ii.  355. 
BARA3E.    Bore  away. 

The  ryng  and  the  gloven  of  the  sexteyn  he  nom 

And  tani5« ;  and  this  lordynges  al  that  sothe  tolde. 

Ma.  CM.  Trin.  Omu.  &7* 

BARB.  (1)  To  shaye.  See  Measure  for  Measure, 
iy.  2,  ed.  1685.  Hence,  to  mow  a  field,  as  in 
Webster's  Works,  iv.  78.  Ben  Jonson,  iv. 
19,  has  harhing  money,  for  clipping  it;  and 
according  to  Bailey,  to  harb  a  lobster  is  to 
cot  it  up. 

(2)  Florio  has  <'  BarbonceUi,  the  barbeM  or  little 
testes  in  the  month  of  some  horses." 

(3)  A  Barbary  horse.  See  Blome's  Gent.  Rec. 
u.  1. 

BARBALOT.    A  puffin.  Holme.    It  is  also  the 

name  of  a  fish,  the  barbel. 
BARBARYN.    The  barberry.    Prompt.  Part. 
bARBASON     The  supposed  name  of  a  fiend, 


mentioned  in  Merry  W.  of  ^t  indaor,  ii.  S ; 
Henry  V.,  iL  1. 

BARBS.  A  hood,  or  mufiler,  which  coyered 
the  lower  part  of  the  face.  According  to 
Strutt,  it  was  a  piece  of  white  plaited  linen 
and  belonged  properly  to  mourning,  being 
generally  worn  under  the  chin.  The  feathers 
under  the  beak  of  a  hawk  were  called  the 
barbe  federt,  so  that  there  may  possibly  be 
some  connexion  between  the  terms ;  and  in 
the  DiaL  Crcat.  Moral,  p.  223,  mention  is 
made  of  an  animal  with  "  a  barbydde  ehynne." 
In  Syr  Gawayne  the  word  is  applied  to  the 
edge  of  an  axe,  and  the  points  of  arrows  are 
called  barbez. 

BARBED.  An  epithet  formerly  applied  to  war- 
horses,  when  caparisoned  with  military  trap- 
pings and  armour.  Perhaps  the  more  correct 
form  is  barded,  q.  y. 

BARBED-CATTE.  A  warlike  engine,  described 
in  the  following  passage : 

For  to  make  a  werrely  holde.  that  men  ealle  a 
barb^  eattt,  and  a  bewf ray  that  shal  have  Ix.  fadoroo 
of  Icngthe  and  two  fadome  of  brede,  and  the  said 
catte  six  fadome  of  Icngthe  and  two  of  brede,  shal 
be  ordeyned  all  squarrc  wode  for  the  same  aboata 
foure  hondred  fadom,  a  thcusund  of  horde,  xxlUJ. 
roUes,  and  a  grcte  quantytd  of  smalle  wode. 

CajtQn*§  VegtcHUt  Sig.  T.  C 

BARBEL.  A  small  piece  of  armour  which  pro- 
tects part  of  the  bassinet. 

His  bmrM  first  adoun  he  deth, 
Wlthoutcn  colour  his  neb  he  seth. 

OiJ  0/  Warwikt,  p.  IdQ. 

BARBENY.    Same  as  RiUt,  q.  y. 

BARBER.  To  shaye  or  trim  the  beard.  Shak. 
The  term  barber-monger  in  King  I.^ear,  is  ap- 
parently  applied  to  a  person  dressed  out  by  a 
barber,  a  finical  fop.  The  phrase  barber* efor^ 
feitt  does  not  seem  to  be  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained by  the  commentators,  nor  can  we  sup- 
ply more  certain  information.  It  is  supposed 
to  haye  some  reference  to  their  double  trade  of 
barber  and  physician.  In  MS.  Sloane  776,  ia 
a  medical  treatise,  "  compylyd  by  me  Charlys 
Whytte,  dttezen  and  baritoure'Cirurgyon  of 
London ;"  and  it  is  commonly  stated  that  the 
spiral  lines  still  seen  on  the  barber*8  pole  re* 
present  the  fillets  bound  round  the  arm  when 
a  person  is  bled. 

BARBICAN.  A  kind  of  watch-tower.  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  an  adyanced  work  be- 
fore the  gate  of  a  castle  or  fortified  town,  or 
any  outwork  at  a  short  distance  from  the  main 
works;  and  it  occurs  in  Kyng  Alisaunder, 
1591,  explained  by  Weber  "  a  parapet  or 
strong  high  wall,  with  turrets  to  defend  the 
gate  and  drawbridge." 

BABBLE.    The  Bible.    North. 

BABBLES.  Small  yesicular  tingling  pimples, 
such  as  are  caused  by  the  stinging  of  nettles, 
or  of  some  minute  insects.  £uf.  The  term 
is  also  applied  to  knots  in  the  mouth  of  a 
horse.  See  Topsell's  History  of  Foure-footed 
Beasts,  p.  363. 

BARBONES.  A  receipt  to  make  <<  tarte  bar^ 
bonee**  is  giyen  in  Wyl  Bucke's  Test.  p.  33. 
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BARBORANNK.   The  barberry.    Gaw. 
BARBORERY.     A    barber's   ahop.     Prwnpt. 

Parv. 
BARBS.  (1)  Military  trappings,    ^penaer. 
(2)  The  barbies.  **  Barbs  under  calves  tongues" 

are  mentioned  in  Markham'a  Countrey  Farme, 

p.  63. 
BARCARY.      A   sheep-cote;    a    sheep-walk. 

BaUey, 
BARGE.    A  stickleback.    Yorkah, 
BARCELETT.   A  species  of  bow.   Gaw. 
BARD.  (I)  A  trapping  for  a  horse,  generally 

the  breast-plate. 

(2)  Tough.   Rob.Gloue. 

(3)  Barred ;  fastened.   Tbvnefey  ifjrff/. 
BiVRDASH.    An  unnatural  paramour.    Floiio 

has  it  as  the  translation  of  earamita, 
BAR'D-CATER-TRA.    The  name  for  a  kind  of 
false  dice,  so  constructed  that  the  quatre  and 
iroii  shall  very  seldom  come  up. 
He  hath  a  ttocke  wherton  hit  llTing  itayet. 
And  they  are  fuUatns  and  &«^fMarf«Mrair«». 

Aoielafuf^  Humor*  OrMimrkt,  n.  d. 

BARDE.  Barred.  See  FHar  Bacon's  Prophecie, 
p.  13 ;  Brit  Bibl.  IL  621. 

BARDED.  Equipped  with  military  trappings  or 
ornaments,  applied  to  horses.  See  Hall, 
Henry  VIII.  f.  45.  Bard  is  used  as  a  substan- 
tiye  by  the  same  writer,  Henry  IV.  f.  12,  and 
it  often  has  reference  to  horses'  armour. 

BARDELLO.  The  quilted  saddle  wherewith 
oolts  are  backed.  HowelL 

BARDOLF.  An  ancient  dish  in  cookery.  The 
manner  of  making  it  is  described  in  Warner's 
Antiq.  Culin.  p.  84. 

BARDOUS.  Simple;  foolish.  {Lai,) 

BARDS.  Stripsof  bacon  used  in  larding.  Ath, 

BARE.  (1)  Mere.  In  this  sense  it  occurs  in 
Coriolanus.  In  Syr  Gawayne,  mertt  wtcondi' 
iioHol,  and  is  also  applied  to  the  blasts  of  a 
bom,  apparently  meaning  Mkortf  or  wUAaui 
reehat9»  It  is  also  osed  adTerbially. 
2^Toshr#e.   Skak. 

|3i  Bareheaded,    /omon. 
4)  A  mixture  of  molten  iron  and  sand,  which 
Uea  at  the  bottom  of  a  furnace.    Salop, 

(6)  A  piece  of  wood  which  a  labourer  is  some- 
times allowed  to  carry  home.    SiuffoUt, 

6)  A  boar.  {A.-S.)  See  Sir  Degreyant,  43. 

7)  A  bier.  It  is  the  translation  of  lidiiina  in  a 
Tocabulary  in  MS.  Lansd.  560,  f.  45,  written 
in  Lancashire  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

(8)  Apparently  a  piece  of  doth.  "  Two  tov« 
of  raynes,"  Ordinances  and  Regulations,  p.  125. 
9)  A  place  without  grass,  made  smooth  for 
bowlmg.    JTeney. 

BAREAHOND.    To  assist    North. 

BARE-BARLEY.  A  Staffordshire  term  thns  de- 
scribed  in  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  **  naked  barley, 
whose  ear  is  shaped  like  barley,  but  its  giain 
like  wheat  without  any  husk,  which  therefore 
some  call  wheat-barley,  and  others  French- 
bazley,  because  not  much  differing  from  that 
bought  in  the  shops  under  such  name." 

BARE-BUBS.  A  term  used  by  boys  to  denote 
the  uifledged  young  of  birds.    Lme,  | 


i 


BAREHEVEDYS.    Boars' heads. 

There  come  in  at  the  fynte  coune,  befbr  the  kyi^ 

telvene, 
Bar^ttMd^s  that  ware  bryghCe  buznyste  with  tylrcr. 
MorU  Arthure,  MS.  Uneoln  A.  L  17,  t  si 

BAREHIDES.    A  kind  of  covering  for  carts. 

See  Arch.  xxvi.  401;  Florio,  in  t.  Spazx. 

cover ta  ;  Ordinances  and  Rqpilations,  p.  394 ; 

Prity  Purse  Expences  of  Elizabeth  of  York,' 

pp.  15, 16,  37. 
BARELLE.    A  bundle. 

Thentendours  of  Buche  a  pnrpoie  would  mhn 

have  had  their  haraelet  on  their  backet,  then  to  hate 

bound  them  up  in  barOlet,  yet  mudie  part  of  tbf 

common  people  were  therewith  ryght  wel  tatbTfed. 

Uall,  Biwcrd  V,  {.  7. 

BARELY.    Unconditionally;  oertainlT. 

BAREN.  (1)  They  bore,  pL     Ckaaeer. 

(2)  To  bark.    CoU». 

BARENHOND.    To  intimate.    Somerwet 

BARE-PUMP.  A  Uttle  piece  of  hoUow  wood  or 
metal  to  pump  beer  or  water  out  of  a  cask. 
Ktraey, 

BARES.  Those  parts  of  an  image  which  repre- 
sent the  bare  flesh. 

BARET.  (1)  Strife ;  contest  CL  Mamderiki 
TraTcls,  p.  272 ;  Cocaygne,  27 ;  Reliq.  Antiq. 
iL  91. 

That  borer  rede  I  not  je  brewer 
That  je  for  ever  aftir  rewe. 
CmmrMundi,  JfS.  Cbtf.  Trin,  Ctetfob.  f.  SI 

(2)  Grief;  sorrow.  Cf.GestaBomanonun,  p.  183; 
Tundale's  Visions,  p.  55. 
Mykllle  hantu  and  bale  to  Bretaa  •(Aalle  brins. 

JioteMt'e  AoMMMer.  p.  IL 

BAREYNTB.    Barrenness.    Prtm^t.  Part, 

BARF.    AhiU.     YoritK 

BARFHAME.    A  horse's  neck-collar.  Dm-km 

BARFRAY.    A  tower.     Gaw. 

BARFUL.    Full  of  impedimenta.    Skak. 

BARGAIN.  An  indefinite  number  or  qaasthy 
of  anything,  not  neoessaiily  eon^eyiag  the  idea 
of  purchase  or  sale.  A  load  of  a  wa^n  is  so 
called.  Eaut,  In  Lincolnshire  we  have  the 
phrase,  ''It's  a  bargains,"  if  a  no  conse- 
quence. 

BARGAINE.    Contention;  strife.     Ckauxr. 

BARGANDER.    A  brant-goose.-   Bartt, 

BARGANY.    A  bargain.    Pron^,  Part, 

BARGARET.  Akindof  songorba]Vid,po]i8pi 
accompanied  with  a  danoe.  Ckmteer,  The 
word  barginet  seems  used  in  a  similar  leoieiii 
Brit  BibL  ilL  29. 

BARGE.  A  fat  heavy  person ;  a  term  of  con- 
tempt. Exmoor.  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033, 
has  barge^  **  a  highway  up  a  steep  hilL"  Tliii 
may  be  another  form  of  barf,  q.  y. 

BARGE-BOARD.  The  front  or  facing  of  s 
bsrge-course,  to  conceal  the  barge  couples, 
laths,  tiles,  &c. 

BARGE-COUPLE.  One  beam  framed  into  an. 
other  to  strengthen  the  building. 

BARGE-COURSE.  Apart  of  the  tiling  or  thatch, 
ing  of  a  roof,  projecting  over  the  gable. 

B  VRGE-DAY.    Ascension-day.    Newcastle, 

B  VRGET.  A  barge.  This  term  is  used  scTenl 
times  by  Malory,  Morte  d'Arthor,  IL  351-2. 
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6ARGH.  (1)  A  honcwty  up  a  hlU.    North. 

12)  A  biirow  hog.    Orha. 

B\RGOOD.    TeMt.     Var,  dioL 

BARGUEST.  A  frightful  goblin,  anncd  with 
teeth  and  daws,  a  suppositious  object  of  ter- 
ror in  the  North  of  England.  According  to 
Bitsoni  F^  Tales,  p.  58,  the  barguest,  be- 
sides its  manf  other  pranks,  would  sometimes 
in  the  dead  of  night,  in  passing  through  the 
different  streets,  set  up  the  most  horrid  and 
oontinttoas  shrieks,  in  order  to  scare  the  poor 
girls  who  mij^t  happen  to  be  out  of  bed.  It 
was  generally  beliered  that  the  faculty  of  see- 
ing this  goblin  was  peculiar  to  certain  indivi- 
duals, but  that  the  gift  could  be  imparted  to 
another  at  the  time  of  the  ghost's  appearance, 
by  the  mere  action  of  touching. 

BARIAN.    A  rampart.    {A.-N.) 

BARIDE.    Made  bare. 

Hyt  hauberk  brak  with  dentes  baride. 
That  men  moht  m  hys  naked  hide. 

Gum  ^  Warwick,  MiddUhiU  MS. 

BAR-IRE*    A  crow-bar.    Devon. 
BARK.  (1)  The  tartar  deposited  by  bottled  wine 
or  other  liquor  encrusting  the  bottle.    Batt. 

(2)  Acylindrical  receptacle  for  candles ;  a  candle- 
box.  North,  At  first  it  was  only  a  piece  of 
bark  nailed  up  against  the  wall. 

(3)  "  Between  the  bark  and  the  wood,''  a  well- 
adjusted  bargain,  where  neither  party  has  the 
a^antage.    Sufflaik. 

(4)  A  cough.     Far.  dial 

(b)  To  bark  a  person's  shins,  is  to  knock  the 
skin  off  the  legs  by  kicking  or  bruising  them. 
Saiop. 

BARKARY.    A  tan-house.    Jacobs. 

BARKED.  Encrusted  with  dirt  North.  Some- 
times pronounced  darkened. 

BARKEN.  The  yard  of  a  house ;  a  farm-yard. 
South. 

BARKER.  (1)  A  tanner.    Hitwn. 

(2)  A  fault-finder.     HoUyband. 

(3)  A  whetstone ;  a  rubber.    Devonth. 

(4)  Ray,  in  the  preface  to  his  Collection  of  Eng- 
lish Words,  mentions  the  barker^  "  a  marsh 
bird  with  a  long  bUl.  to  which  there  was  no 
Ladne  name  added." 

(5)  "  Barken  of  redd  worsted"  are  mentioned  in 
the  Ordinances  and  Regulations,  p.  127. 

6ARKFAT.    A  tanner's  vat     Chaucer. 
BARK-GALLING  is  when  trees  are  galled  by 

being  bound  to  stakes.    Bai/ey, 
BARKHAM.    A  horse's  collar.    North. 
BARKLED.  Baked  or  encrusted  with  dirt,  more 

particnlariy  applied  to  the  human  skin.  North. 

Grose  has  barkit,  dirt  hardened  on  hair. 
BARKMAN.    A  boatman.    Keraey. 
BARKSETE.     Same  as  barsale,  q.  t. 
BARKWATER.  Foul  water  in  which  hides  have 

been  tanned.     Pronqft.  Parv, 
BARK-WAX.    Bark  occasionally  found  in  the 

body  of  a  tree,  arising  from  some  accident 

when  young.    £ast. 
BARLAY.  Apparently  a  corruption  of  the  French 

parlou    See  gloss,  to  Syr  Gawayne,  in  t. 


BARLEEG.  An  ancient  dish  in  cookery,  com- 
posed of  almonds  and  rice.  See  Warner's  An- 
tiq.  Culin.  p.  83. 

BARLEP.  A  basket  for  keeping  barley  in. 
Prompt.  Parv. 

BARLET.  So  the  first  folio  reads  in  Macbeth, 
i.  6,  where  modem  editors  have  substituted 
martlet.    See  the  edit  1623,  p.  134. 

BARLEY.  To  bespeak ;  to  claim.  It  is  an  ex- 
clamation frequently  used  by  children  in  their 
games  when  they  wish  to  obtain  a  short  ex- 
emption from  the  laws  of  the  amusement  in 
which  they  are  occupied.     North. 

BARLEY-BIG.  A  particular  kind  of  barley, 
mostly  cultivated  in  the  fenny  districts  of  Nor-* 
folk  and  the  Isle  of  Ely. 

I  have  never  known  any  malt  made  of  rye.  perhape 
became  yielding  very  little  bran.  It  is  found  rooro  fiti 
for  bread-corn,  no;  of  that  grain  which  we  call  barley- 
bif»  yet  I  hear  that  of  late  it  it  ofte  malted  in  other 
places.  jtubrej^t  rViUt,  MS.  Soc.  Reg.  p.  304. 

BARLEY-BIRD.  The  nightingale,  which  comes 
in  the  season  of  sowing  barley.  Eatt.  The 
green-finch  is  sometimes  so  called,  and  the 
name  is  still  more  frequently  applied  to  the 

«     1    •  w  »  * 

siskin. 

BARLEY-BOTTLES.  Little  bundles  of  bariey 
in  the  straw,  given  to  farm-horses.  This  waste- 
fttl  method  of  giving  feeds  of  com  was  for- 
merly in  vogue  in  Norfolk,  but  is  now  disused. 

BARLEY-BREAK.  An  ancient  rural  game,  thu» 
described  by  Gifford.  It  was  played  by  six 
people,  three  of  each  sex,  who  were  coupled  by 
lot  A  piece  of  ground  was  then  chosen,  and 
divided  into  three  compartments,  of  which  the 
middle  one  was  called  helL  It  was  the  object 
of  the  couple  condemned  to  this  division  to 
catch  the  others,  who  advanced  from  the  two 
extremities ;  in  which  case  a  change  of  situa- 
tion took  place,  and  hell  was  flUed  by  the 
couple  who  were  excluded  by  pre-occupation 
from  the  other  places ;  in  this  "  catching," 
however,  there  was  some  difficulty,  as,  by  the 
regulations  of  the  same,  the  middle  couple 
were  not  to  separate  before  they  had  succeeded, 
while  the  others  might  break  hands  whenever 
they  found  themaelves  hard  pressed.  When 
all  had  been  taken  in  turn,  the  last  couple  were 
said  to  be  in  hett,  and  the  game  ended.  There 
is  a  description  of  the  game  in  a  little  tract, 
called  "  Barley-breake,  or  a  Warning  for  Wan- 
tons," 4to.  Lond.  1607.  Some  extracts  from 
it  will  be  found  in  the  Brit  BibL  L  66.  See 
also  Florio,  in  v.  Pome/  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq. 
ii.  236. 

BARLEY-BREE.    Ale.    North. 

BARLEY-BUN.  A  <<  barley  bunne  gentleman" 
is,  according  to  Minsheu,  "  a  gent  (although 
rich)  yet  lives  with  barley  bread,  and  other- 
wise barely  and  hardly." 

BARLEY-CORN.    Ale  or  beer:     Var.  dial. 

BARLEY-HAILES.  The  spears  of  barley.  &Mf#iL 

BARLEY-MUNG.  Barley  meal,  mixed  with 
water  or  milk,  to  fatten  fowls  or  pigs.    Ea$t, 

BARLE Y-PLUM.  A  kind  of  dark  purple  plum. 
fFeet. 
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BaRLEY-SEED-BIRD.  The  yellow  water-wag. 
taU.     Ywktk, 

BARLEY-SELE.  The  season  of  sowing  barley. 
Eatt.  The  term  is  found  in  the  Prompt.  Parv. 
p.  25. 

BARLICHE.    Barley. 

They  were  coiutteyncd  to  rciceiTe  barlieht  tot  here 
jeret  rewarde.  MS,  Doue0  S91,  f.  16. 

BARLICHOOD.  The  sUte  of  being  ilUtem- 
pered  after  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
North.  Skeltonhas  barfyhood,  L 107 1  though 
Dot|  I  think,  in  the  same  sense.  See  barly- 
hate  in  Nugse  Poet.  p.  9. 

BARLING.    A  lamprey.    North. 

BARLINGS.  Firepoles.  In  Blomefield's  Nor- 
folk,  iii.  769,  mention  is  made  of  "  sixteen 
acres  and  a  rood  of  heath,  with  the  darUnfft, 
Talued  at  19«.  1^."  Boucher  erroneously  con- 
siders  it  to  be  a  dialectical  pronunciation  of 
hare  or  barren  landt.  The  term  again  occurs 
in  the  Book  of  Rates,  p.  25. 

BARM.  (1)  The  lap  or  bosom.  (^.-&) 

To  her  he  profreth  hii  lenrlce. 
And  Uyth  his  heed  upon  hir  6anii«. 

Gawer,  ed.  1MB,  f.  150. 

(2)  Yeast.  Weet.  The  term  is  found  in  Shake- 
speare, Lilly,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and 
other  early  writers. 

BARM  ASTER.  A  chief  officer  among  the  miners, 
who  measures  the  oar  obtained,  receives  the 
lot  and  cope,  lays  out  and  measures  meers  of 
ground  to  the  miners,  and  aopoints  barmote 
courts.    Derbyeh. 

BARME-CLOTH.  An  apron.  Chaucer.  The 
term  barm^elfyt  occurs  in  a  curious  poem  in 
Reliq.  Antiq.  L  240,  meaning  the  leathern 
aprons  worn  by  blacksmiths ;  and  barmhatree, 
garments  for  the  bosom,  in  the  same  work, 
ii.  176. 

BARMOTE.    A  bergmote.    Derbyth. 

BARMSKIN.  A  leather  apron,  generally  one 
made  of  the  skin  of  sheep.  North.  In  Lin- 
colnshire holds  the  elegant  simile,  "  as  dirty 
and  greasy  as  a  barmskin."  The  word  occurs 
in  the  Prompt.  Panr.  p.  25. 

BARN.  (1)  A  child.  {A.-S.)  The  word  is  com- 
mon both  as  an  archaism  and  provincialism. 
Harrison,  in  his  Description  of  England,  p.  157, 
says  "  the  common  sort  doo  call  their  male 
children  bamet  here  in  England,  especiallie  in 
the  North  countrie,  where  that  word  is  yet  ac- 
€ustomablie  in  use ;  and  it  is  also  growne  into 
a  proverbe  in  the  South,  when  anie  man  sus- 
temeth  a  great  hinderance,  to  sale,  I  am  beg- 
gered  and  all  my  bamet." 

f2)  A  man. 

(3)  To  lay  up  in  a  bam.  Eait.  Shakespeare 
uses  the  word  in  this  sense  in  the  Rape  of  Lu- 
crece,  xx.  155. 

(4^  A  gamer.     Wickliffe. 

(5)  Going.     Yorkeh. 

BARNABAS.    A  kind  of  thistle,  mentioned  by 

Florio,  in  y.  Cahatrippa. 
BARNABEB.    The  lady-bird.    SufoUt. 
BARNAB Y-BRIGHT.    The  provincial  name  for 

St.  Barnabas'  day,  June  11th,  which  has  been 


celebratetl  in  proverbs  and  nnrsery-iiiymei 
under  this  name. 
BARNACLES.  It  was  formerly  thought  that 
this  species  of  shell-fish,  which  is  found  on 
timber  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sea,  be- 
came, when  broken  off,  a  kind  of  geese.  These 
geese  are  called  bamades  by  many  of  our  old 
writers.  The  term  is  also  often  applied  to  spec- 
tacles. 
BARNAGE.  The  baronage.  (/>.)  See  Cbron. 
Vilodun.  p.  31;  Gij  of  Warwicke,  p.  205; 
Ywaine  and  Gawin,  1258. 

The  king  com  with  his  6«rfM^, 

And  founes  brcBtin  grete  rage. 

Arthour  and  MerUm,  p.  90. 

BARNDE.    Bumt.    Rob.  Glouc. 
BARN-DOOR-SAVAGE.  A  clodhopper.   Sakp. 
BARNE.  (1)  A  kind  of  flower,  mentioned  in 

Hollyband's  Dictionarie,  1593. 
(2)  A  baron.    See  Const  Freemas.  p.  14 ;  Bob. 
Glouc.  p.  139  ;  Sir  Degrevant,  1844  ;  Thorn- 
ton  Rom.  p.  260. 
EARNED.    Closed ;  shut  up.     Ojcom. 
BARNEHED.    Childhood. 

Alto  mene  chaungei  thurghe  dyverM  ages;  for 
bamehed  rejoyse  it  in  cympIlnesM,  jouthehedc  in  pi«- 
•umptuoiDCtt  and  grete  elde  in  stabilnes. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  L  17,  CX. 
Thar  tal  5e  find  sumkyn  dcdis. 
That  Jhesui  did  in  hyt  bam-tudit, 

US.  Colt.  Vnpn.  A.  ill.  f.  3. 
BARNEKIN.  The  outermost  ward  of  a  castle, 
within  which  the  bams,  stables,  cow-houses, 
Arc  were  placed.  Hall  spells  it  bamkyn^  Henry 
YIII.  f.  lOI ;  and  the  unusual  form  bamekyne'k 
occurs  in  Sir  Degrevant,  375. 

BARNE-LAYKAYNES.    Children's  pUythings. 
In  that  also  that  thou  tent  us  a  hande>-balle  and 
other  btunM-laifkaifnea,  thou  prophicycd  rijte,  and  U- 
takend  bifore  thynges  that  we  trowe  churghe  Goddei 
heipe  lalle  falle  untitle  us.    MS.  Uneoln  A .  1. 17.  f.  8. 
BARNGUN.    An  eraption  on  the  skin.   Devon. 
BARNISH.  (1)  Childish.    North. 
(2)  To  increase  in  strength  or  vigour ;  to  fatten ; 
look  roddy  and  sleek.    The  word  is  in  con- 
stant use  in  the  Southem  and  Western  coun- 
ties, and  is  also  an  archaism.  *'  Bamish  you," 
an  imprecation  found  in  the  Devonshire  dial«rt. 
BARN-MOUSE.  A  bat.  "  Bit  by  a  bam-monse,'* 

a  common  phrase  for  being  tipsy. 
BARN-SCOOP.     A  wooden   shovel   used   in 

bams.     Var.  dial 
BARN-TEME.  (I)  A  brood  of  children.    Sec 
Towneley  Myst.  pp.  46,  212;  Chester  Plavs, 
ii.  53. 

He  and  his  eldest  brother  Seem, 
Blesaedest  of  that  banu-teem. 

Cmrmr  Mtmdi,  MS.  CW.  Trin.  Cantab.  1. 13. 

The  firste  ther  of  this  foule  teme-cyme  higbtc 

Enyye.  the  tother  highte  Pride,  the  thirde  hlghte 

Gruchynge.  MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  27^ 

(2)  A  child. 

His  dame  nowe  maye  dreame 
For  her  owlne  banu-teame.  Cbatter  Plapa,  ii.  SS 
BARNWORT.  Set  Bamcort. 
BARNYARD.    A  straw-yard.    Eaet. 
BARN-YOU.    An  imprecation.  JOevon, 
BARNYSKYN.   A  leather  apron.  Pr.  Part. 
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BARON.  (!)  Sometimes  used  for  bam,  a  cbUd» 
u  in  Cot.  Myst.  p.  182 ;  Chester  Plays,  L  192. 

(2)  The  back  part  aS  a  cow.    Var.  dial. 

BARONADY.  The  dignity  of  a  baron. 

BARONAGE.  An  assembly  of  barons.  The  same 
^th  bamaffe,  q.  ▼. 

BARONER.  Aharon. 

BAROWE.  An  ancient  vehicle,  -whence  perhaps 
the  modern  term  barrow  is  derived.  It  is 
translated  by  eenoveetorhtm  in  the  Prompt. 
Parr.  p.  25. 

BARR.  (1)  To  choose ;  to  debar.   Saiop. 

(2)  Part  of  a  stages  horn,  mentioned  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  Howell,  sect.  3. 

(3)  The  gate  of  a  dty. 
BARRA.  Agdtpig.   Exmoor, 
BARRACAN.    A  sort  of  stuff.  Miegt. 
BARRA-HORSE.    A  Barbary  horse.    See  the 

Privy  Purse  Expences  of  Henry  VIII.  p.  204. 
BARRATIN6.  QuarrdUng.    See  the  2d  Part  of 

Promos  and  Cassandra,  iL  4. 
BARRE.  (1)  The  ornament  of  a  girdle.    See 
Prompt.  Parr.  p.  24 ;  Notes  to  Chaucer,  p.  150. 
Florio  mentions  the  barret  of  a  helmet,  in  v. 
Forehitie. 
(2)  To  move  ^olently. 

In  myddlt  the  •ticme  when  that  Chay  w«re« 
Tb«  wawet  with  wynde  l»jjane  to  bam. 

MS,  Linco/n  A.  L  17,  f.  ISS. 

BARRED.  Striped.  Shirley,  iL  380,  speaks  of  a 
**  barr'd  gown,"  and  the  term  occurs  also  in  Syr 
Gawayne.  Drayton  has  barred  for  barbed,  ap- 
plied to  horses. 

BARREINE.   Barren.    Chaucer, 

BARREL.  A  bucket.  Elyot  mentions  ''the 
barrel  of  a  well,"  in  ▼.  Sucula,  Florio,  in  y. 
Daga,  mentions  barrel-boarde,  boards  of  which 
banels  are  made. 

BARREL-FEVER.  A  violent  sickness  occasioned 
by  intemperance.    North. 

BARREN.  (1)  A  hind  not  grarid.  In  Sussex,  a 
barren  cow  or  ewe  is  so  called. 

(2)  A  company  of  mules.   Bemen. 

(3)  The  Tigina  of  an  animaL  Line. 

(4)  Stupid ;  ignorant.    Shak. 

BARRE  NER.  A  barren  cow  or  ewe.   South. 
BARREN-IVT.   Creeping  ivy.  BaOey. 
BARREN-SPRINGS.  Springs  impregnated  with 
mineral,  and  considered  injurious  to  the  land. 
BARRESSE.    A  bar;  a  gate.    Cf.  Plumpton 
Correspondence,  p.  142. 

At  the  ftarrecM  he  hehade. 
And  hawndonly  downe  lyghte. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  L  17.  f.  131. 

BARRICOAT.    A  child's  coat.    Nortkumb. 

BARRIE.    Fit;  convenient.    Durham. 

BARRIER.    The  jMding  in  a  tournament. 

BARRIERS.  To  fight  at  barriers,  to  fight  within 
lists.  This  kind  of  contest  is  sometimes  called 
nmply  barrien.  See  Cunningham's  Revels 
Accounts,  p.  X. ;  Florio,  in  v.  Bagorddre. 

BARRIHABL    A  horse's  coUar.    North. 

BARRIKET.  A  small  firkin.  See  Cotgrave, 
in  V.  Barrot^  FUlette.  The  term  barrilet 
teems  used  in  the  same  sense.    It  occurs  in 


Florio,  in  v.  BariUtto,  BotdUo;  Cotgrave,  ia 
V.  Hofnbour. 

BARRING.    Except.     Var.  diaL 

BARRING-OUT.  An  ancient  custom  at  schools, 
said  to  be  still  prevalent  in  some  parts  of  the 
North  of  England,  when  the  boys,  a  few  days 
before  the  holidays,  barricade  the  school-room 
from  the  master,  and  stipulate  for  the  disci- 
pline of  the  next  half  year.  According  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  Addison,  in  1683,  was  the  leader 
in  an  affair  of  this  kind  at  Litchfield. 

BARRO.  A  borough,  "  Bethlem  that  barro.'* 
See  the  Chester  Plays,  i.  179. 

BARROW.  (1)  A  hillock;  an  ancient  tumu- 
lus.  It  would  appear  firom  Lambarde,  Peram- 
bulation of  Kent,  1596,  p.  435,  that  the  term 
in  his  time  was  peculiar  to  the  West  of 
England.  Cf.  Elyot's  Dictionarie,  in  v.  Gru- 
mu8,  Tumulue.  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033^ 
gives  it  as  a  Durham  word  for  a  grove. 

(2^  A  child's  flannel  clout.    Somereet. 

izS  A  way  up  a  hilL  North. 
4)  At  Nantwich  and  Droitwich,  the  conical 
baskets  wherein  they  put  the  salt  to  let  tha 
water  drain  from  it  are  called  barrows.  A 
barrow  contained  about  six  pecks.  Kennett, 
MS.  Lamd.  1033. 
(5)  A  castrated  boar. 

With  brcttcs  of  barowM  that  bryghte  ware  to  achewe. 
Mortt  Arthur;  MS.  Liiicofo  A.  1  17*  f.  ^. 

BARRS.    The  upper  parts  of  the  gums  of  a 

horse.   Diet.  Rust. 
BARRY.  To  thrash  com.  Nortkumb. 
BARRYD.      Paled  round,  in  preparation  for  a 
tournament. 

And  tythen  to  the  felde  they  farde. 
The  place  was  barryd  and  dyghte. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  98,  f.  19. 

BARS.    The  game  of  prisoner's-base. 
Went  he  on  a  day  to  plawe. 
As  children  don  atte  bar: 

Legmd  ofP9fie  Ortgorp,  p.  SS. 

BARSALE.    The  time  of  stripping  bark.  East. 

BARSE.  A  perch.    Weetmor. 

BARSH.    Shelter.    Kennett. 

BARSLETYS.    Hounds. 

Ther  come  barownce  to  that  bay  with  bartHet^i  bolde. 

Jf^.  DmiM  aot,  f.  34. 

BARSON.    A  horse's  collar.    Yorkeh. 

BARST.  Burst ;  broke.  Lane.  The  word  oc- 
curs in  Robert  of  Gloucesteri  and  other  early 
writers. 

BARTE.    To  beat  with  the  fists.     Warw. 

BARTH.  A  shelter  for  caUle.  Eaat.  Ray  and 
Pegge  explain  it,  **  a  warm  place  or  pasture 
for  calves  or  lambs,"  and  add  that  it  is  used 
in  the  South  in  this  sense.  See  also  Tusser's 
Husbandry,  p.  92.  BarthJets,  houseless,  oo 
curs  in  the  Devonshire  dialect. 

BARTHOLOMEW-PIG.  Roasted  pigs  were  for> 
merly  among  the  chief  attractions  of  Bartho- 
lomew Fair;  they  were  sold  piping  hot,  in 
booths  and  stalls,  and  ostentatiously  displayed 
to  excite  the  appetite  of  passengers.  Hence 
a  Bartholomew-pig  became  a  common  subject 
of  allusion.    Nares. 
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BARTHU-DAlf.   St.  Bartholomew*!  day. 

BARTIZAN.  The  small  overhanging  turrets 
which  project  from  the  angles  on  the  top  of 
a  tower,  or  from  the  parapet  or  other  parts  of 
a  building.     Oaf,  Ghn.  Areh. 

BARTLE.  (1)  According  to  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd. 
1033,  "  at  nine-pins  or  ten-banes  they  have 
one  larger  bone  set  about  a  yard  before  the 
rest  call'd  the  hartU,  and  to  knock  dovrn  the 
bartk  gives  for  five  in  the  game."     Wettmor, 

(2)  St.  Bartholomew.    North. 

BARTON.  The  demesne  lands  of  a  manor ;  the 
manor-house  itself;  and  sometimes,  the  out- 
houses and  yards.  Miege  says  ^  a  coop  for 
poultry,"  and  Cooper  translates  eoAorr,  "  a 
hartim  or  place  inclosed  wherin  all  kinde  of 
pultne  was  kept"  In  the  Unton  InTentories, 
p.  9,  pigs  are  mentioned  as  being  kept  in  a 
barton. 

BARTRAM.    The  peUitory. 

BARTTNIT.  Struck ;  battered.  Gmc.  Sharp, 
in  his  MS.  Warwickshire  glossary,  has  barte, 
to  beat  with  the  fists,  which  may  be  connected 
with  this  term. 

BARU.  A  gelt  boar.  In  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  207,  a 
giant  is  described  as  running  a  spit  through  a 
*'  vatte  baru"  for  his  meaL 

BAR-UP.    To  shut  up.    KennetL 

BARYEL.  A  short  leathern  apron  worn  by 
washerwomen ;  a  slabbering  bib.    Kent. 

BARVOT.    Bare-foot.    Rob.  Glouc. 

BARW.    Protected.    {A.-S.) 

BARWAT.  The  passage  into  a  field  composed 
of  bars  or  rails  made  to  take  out  of  the  posts. 

BARYS.    The  beryl. 

Hlr  garthb  of  nobuUe  illke  thei  were, 
Hii  boculi  thei  wer«  of  baty  ttcme. 

US.  CafOab.  Ft.  v.  48. 

BAS.    To  kiss.    Skelion, 

BASAM.    The  red  heath  broom.    Devon. 

BASCHED.    Abashed;  put  down. 

Slthe  the  bore  was  beten  and  ftofcAerf  no  mor. 
But  the  hurt  that  he  had  hele  ihuld  thor. 

JZotond.  MS.  Lantd.  386,  f.  388. 

BASCLES.  A  kind  of  robbers  or  highwaymen 
so  called.  See  the  Gloss,  to  Langtoft,  and  the 
Chronicle,  p.  242. 

BASCON.  A  kind  of  lace,  consisting  of  five 
bows.    See  Strutt's  Dress  and  Habits,  ii.  98. 

BASCONUS.  A  dish  in  ancient  cookery.  The 
ntanner  of  making  it  is  described  in  MS.  Sloane 
1201,  f.  68. 

BASE.  (1)  To  sing  or  play  the  baae  part  in 
music.    Shak. 

(2)  Baret  has  *'  a  haee,  or  prop,  a  shore  or  pyle 
to  underset  with." 

y3)  Ia)w.  Harrison  speaks  of  the  "  baae  Wence- 
land,"  in  his  Description  of  Britaine,"  p.  74. 

(4)  The  game  of  prisoner's-bars,  a  particular  ac- 
count of  which  is  given  by  Strutt,  p.  78.  See 
also  Cotton's  Works,  1734,  p.  80 ;  Harring- 
ton's  Nugse  Antique,  ii.  261.  To  "  bid  a  base," 
means  to  run  fast,  challenging  another  to 

pursue. 
Doe  but  lUnd  here,  IMe  run  a  little  coune 
At  ban,  or  barley-breake,  or  Mine  auch  toye. 

Dragtd^  «f  Huffman,  1831* 


(5)  Matting.    Bast. 

(6)  A  perch.     Citmb. 

(7)  The  drapery  thrown  OTer  a  hone,  and  soma- 
times  drawn  tight  over  the  armour  which  he 
wore.    Meyrick, 

(8)  A  small  piece  of  ordnance.  JBaenyfaremen- 
tioned  in  the  Arch.  vi.  216.  It  ocean  in 
CralMdo  and  Bernardo,  1570,  and  Arch.  xiiL 
177,  "  boats  shall  be  so  well  appointed  with 
banee,  and  other  shot  besides." 

BASE-BALL.    A  country  game  mentioned  in 

Moor's  Suffolk  Words,  p.  238. 
BASE  BROOM.    The  herb  woodwax.    Ftom, 
BASE-COURT.    The  first  or  outer  court  of  a 

castle  or  large  mansion. 

My  lord.  In  the  ha»9-€oiwrt  he  doth  attend 

To  speak  with  you ;  may't  pleaie  you  to  come  don  \ 

RieUrd  11.  iii.3. 

BASE-DANCE.  A  graye,  sober,  and  solemn 
mode  of  dancing,  8omething,  it  is  probable,  io 
the  minuet  style ;  and  so  called,  perhapi,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  vaulting  kind  of  dances, 
in  which  there  was  a  greater  display  of  sgilitr. 
Boucher.  An  old  dance,  called  baselem^  is 
mentioned  in  MS.  Sloane  3501,  f.  2. 

BASEL.  A  com  abolished  by  Henry  IL  in  1158. 
Blount's  Glossographia,  p.  78. 

BASELARD.     See  Batlard. 

BASELER.  A  person  who  takes  care  of  neit 
cattle.    North. 

BASEN.    Extended.    S^eiuer, 

BASE-RING.  The  ring  of  a  cannon  next  be^ 
hind  the  touch-hole. 

BASES.  Defined  by  Nares  to  be,  «  a  kind  of 
embroidered  mantle  which  hung  down  from 
the  middle  to  about  the  knees  or  lower,  worn 
by  knights  on  horsebadc"  Writers  of  tbe 
seventeenth  century  seem  occasionally  to  ap- 
ply the  term  to  any  lend  of  skirts,  and  somf  • 
times  even  to  the  hose.  See  Donee's  IDastn* 
tions,  iL  126 ;  Hall,  Henry  VIIL t  4 ;  Dyces 
Remarks,  p.  263 ;  Strutt,  ii.  243. 

BASE-SON.    A  bastard. 

BASE-TABLE.    A  projecting  moulding  or  band 

of  mouldings  near  the  bottom  of  a  wall.  Oif. 

Gloti.  Arch. 
BASH.   (1)   The  mass  of  the  roots  of  a  tree 

before  they  separate ;  the  front  of  a  bull's  or 

pig'a  head,    Herefordth. 

(2)  To  beat  fruit  down  from  the  trees  with  a 
pole.    Beds. 

(3)  To  be  bashful.  See  an  instance  of  this  verb 
in  Euphnes  Golden  Legade,  ap.  Collier'i 
Shak.  Lib.  p.  82. 

BASHMENT.    Abashment. 

And  as  I  ttode  In  this  baOment,  I  leacmhrcd  your 
incomparahle  clemencle.  the  whiche,  as  I  have  my- 
■elfe  sometyme  leue,  moate  gmdouity  aooepteth  the 
sklender  giftet  of  imall  value  which  your  hi^hnet 
perceived  wereolDred  with  great  and  loTingealftcuoo. 

Comer,  ed.  UM,  d«d. 

BASHRONE.    A  kettle.     Taylor. 

BASHY.    Fat;  swollen.    North. 

BASIL.    When  the  edge  of  a  joiner's  tool  is 

ground  away  to  an  angle,  it  is  called  a  basil. 

Kemuit,  MS.  Lantd.  1033. 
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5ASILEZ.    A  low  bow.    J>eeker. 

BASIL-HAMPERS.  Apenon  who,  being  short 
of  itature,  takes  shoort  steps,  and  does  not 
proceed  very  quickly ;  a  girl  whose  clothes  fall 
awkwardly  about  her  feet.    Line. 

BASILIARD.    A  baslard,  q.  ▼.    Siawe. 

BASILICOK.    A  basilisk.     Chweer. 

BASILINDA.  The  play  called  Questions  and 
Commands ;  the  choosing  of  King  and  Queen, 
as  on  Twelfth  Night.    PhUlipi, 

BASILISCO.  A  braggadoda  character  in  an 
old  play  called  "  Soliman  and  Perseda,"  so 
popular  that  his  name  became  proYcrbiaL  See 
Douce's  Illustrations,  i.  401 ;  King  John,  i.  1. 
Floiio  has  baaiUseo,  for  basilitk,  a  species  of 
ordnance,  in  y.  Bavaliuo, 

BASILISK.  A  kind  of  cannon,  not  necessarily 
"smaU,"  as  stated  in  Middleton's  Works, 
iiL  214,  for  Coryat  mentions  that  he  saw  in 
the  dtadel  of  Milan  **  an  exceeding  huge  ba- 
siliske,  which  was  so  great,  that  it  would 
easily  contayne  the  body  of  a  Tery  corpulent 
man;"  and  Harrison,  in  his  Description  of 
England,  p.  198,  includes  the  basilisk  in  **  the 
names  of  our  greatest  ordinance."  A  minute 
account  of  the  shot  required  for  it  is  contained 
in  the  same  work,  p.  199. 

BASINET.    The  herb  crowfoot 

BASING.    The  rind  of  cheese.    Staf. 

BASK.     Sharp,  hard,  acid.     Westmor. 

BASKEFYSYKE.  Fututio.  See  a  curious  pas- 
sage in  the  Cokwolds  Daunce,  116. 

BASKET.  An  exclamation  frequently  made  use 
of  in  cockpits,  where  persons,  unable  to  pay 
their  losings,  are  a4iudged  to  be  put  into  a 
basket  suspended  OTer  the  pit,  there  to  re- 
main till  the  sport  is  concluded.     Grote. 

B ASKET-SWORD.  A  sword  with  a  hilt  formed 
to  protect  the  hand  frt>m  ix^ury. 

Sword  beare  armet?     Hm«  a  t>ase  coinpADion. 
AU»»  I  have  kaovne  you  beare  a  batkttsuMtr^. 

Wwh€  for  Cutlers  t  1610. 

BASKING.  (1)  A  sound  thrashing.    JSoit. 

(2)  A  drenching  in  a  shower.    Eatt, 

BASLARD.  A  long  dagger,  generally  worn 
suspended  from  the  girdle.  It  was  not  con- 
sidered proper  for  priests  to  wear  this  wea- 
pon, and  a  curious  poem  in  MS.  Greaves  57, 
cautions  them  against  doing  so ;  but  still  the 
practice  was  not  tmcommon,  as  appears  from 
Andela/s  Poems,  p.  16.  Hall,  Henry  VI. 
f.  101,  mentions  "  a  sontheme  byl  to  conter- 
Tayle  a  northren  baslard"  so  that  perhaps  in 
his  time  the  weapon  was  more  generally  used 
in  the  North  of  EngUnd.  In  1403  it  was 
ordained  that  no  person  should  use  a  baslard, 
decorated  with  silver,  unless  he  be  possessed 
of  the  yeariy  income  of  20/.  It  is  spelt 
bosebred  in  some  of  the  old  dictionaries. 

BASNET.  (1)  A  cap.    Skelifm. 

(2)  Same  as  battenet,  q.  v. 

BASON.    A  badger.     Coigrate, 

BASONING.FURNACE.  A  furnace  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  hats.    Hobne. 

BASS.  (1)  A  kind  of  perch. 


(2)  To  kiss.    More, 

(3)  A  church  hassock.  North.  Accoiding  to 
Kennett,  the  term  is  also  applied  to  "  a  collar 
for  cart-horses  made  of  flags."  In  Cumber- 
land the  word  is  applied  generally  to  dried 
rushes. 

(4^  The  inner  rind  of  a  tree.    North. 
CbS  A  slaty  piece  of  coal.    Salcp. 

(6)  A  twopenny  loaf.    North. 

(7)  A  thing  to  wind  about  grafted  trees  before 
they  be  clayed,  and  after.    Holme, 

BASSA.    A  bashaw.   Marlowe.    We  have  bat' 
tado  in  the  Archaeologia,  xxviii.  104;  and 
basiate,  HaU,  Henry  VIII.  f.  192. 
BASSAM.    Heath.    Dewm. 
BASSCHE.    To  be  ashamed.    Cf.  Sharp's  Gov. 
Myst.  p.  103 ;  Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Lincoln  A. 
i.l7,  f.75. 
BASSE.  (1)  A  kiss.    Also  a  verb,  as  in  Ane^ 
Poet.  Tracts,  p.  26. 

Then  of  my  mouth  come  take  a  Imu§, 
Fore  Oder  goodee  have  I  none. 

MS.  Rawl.  C.  Sfie. 

A  hollow  place.    Holfyband, 
Apparently  a  term  for  **  the  elder  swine.'' 
See  Topsell's  Foure  Footed  Beasts,  p.  661. 

(4)  To  be  ornamented  with  bases,  q.  v.  Hall, 
Henry  VIII.  f.  50,  mentions  **  howe  the  Duke 
of  Burbones  bende  was  apparelled  and  batted 
in  tawny  velvet." 

BASSELL.  "  Bassell  lether"  is  mentioned  in 
the  Brit.  BiU.  ii.  399. 

BASSENET.  A  light  hehnet  worn  sometimes 
with  a  moveable  front.  They  were  often 
very  magnificently  adorned.  Cf.  Strutt,  ii. 
60 ;  Brit.  BibL  L  146 ;  Percy's  Reliques,  p.  3 , 
Kyng  Alisaunder,  2234 ;  Hall,  Henry  VIII. 
f.  235. 

Hya  ventayle  and  hyt  basenettt 
Hys  helroe  on  hys  hedd  lett. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ii.  38.  f.88. 
On  hit  baeenett  thay  bett, 
Thay  bryued  it  in  twa. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17.  f.  137. 

BASSET.  (1)  An  earth-dog.    Markham. 

(2)  A  mineral  term  where  the  strata  rise  upwards. 
Derby th.  The  direction  is  termed  battet-end, 
or  batteting,  as  Kennett  has  it,  MS.  Lansd. 
1033. 

BASSETT.  A  game  at  cards,  said  to  have  been 
invented  at  Venice.  It  was  a  fashionable  game 
here  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Bedford,  Evil  and  Danger  of  Stage 
Plays,  1706,  p.  127,  mentions  a  drama  on  the 
subject. 

BASSEYNYS.    Basons.    Tundale,  p.  54. 

BASSINATE.  A  kind  of  fish,  «*  like  unto  men 
in  shape,"  mentioned  in  Holinshed,  Hist. 
Scotland,  p.  139.  See  also  Jamieson,  supp. 
in  y.  Batthutt. 

BASSING.    Kissing.    Baret. 

BASSOCK,    A  hassock.    Bailey. 

BAST.  (I)  MaUing;  straw.  North.  "Baste 
or  straw  hattes"  are  mentioned  in  the  Rates, 
1545,  Brit.  BibL  ii.  399.  CL  Harrison's 
Description  of  Britaine,  p.  3. 
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(2)  Boast. 

sir  OU  aeyd*  than  thou  it  hatt 
Than  make  therof  thl  Imtt, 

Gif^f  9Farwike,  p.  SK. 

(3)  A  bastard.    See  Ellis's  Met.  Rom.,  ed.  1811, 
^  i.  301 ;  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  425 ;  Utterson's  Pop. 

Poet.  iL  67. 

(4)  Assured. 

(5)  To  pack  up.    North. 

BASTA.  Properly  an  Italian  'word,  sig;nifying 
t^  it  enough,  or  lei  it  tuffiee,  but  not  uncommon 
in  the  works  of  our  ancient  dramatists. 
Naree. 

BASTARD.  (1)  A  kind  of  sweet  Spanish  wine, 
of  which  there  were  two  sorts,  white  and 
brown.  Ritson  calls  it  a  wine  of  Corsica.  It 
approached  the  muscadel  wine  in  flavour,  and 
was  perhaps  made  from  a  boMtard  species  of 
muscadine  grape;  but  the  term,  in  more 
ancient  times,  seems  to  have  been  applied  to 
aU  mixed  and  sweetened  wines.  See  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  ii.  427 ;  Robin  Goodfellow, 
p.  7;  Harrison's  Desc  of  England,  p.  222; 
Squyr  of  Lowe  Degr^,  757 ;  Ordinances  and 
Regulations,  p.  473. 

(2)  "  Basterd  wier"  is  mentioned  in  Cunningham's 
Revels'  Account,  p.  180.  The  term  was  ap- 
plied to  different  kinds  of  several  articles. 
Bastard  cloths,  Strutt,  ii.  94 ;  Bastard  sword, 
Harrison's  Description  of  Britaine,  p.  2. 

3)  A  gelding.    Pegge. 

4)  To  render  illegitimate.  Hall  has  this  verb, 
Richard  III.  f.  32.  The  term  battard  is  stiU 
a  term  of  reproach  for  a  worthless  or  mis- 
chievous boy. 

BASTAT.    A  bat.     North. 
BASTE.  (1)  To  mark  sheep.    North, 

(2)  To  sew  slightly. 

(3)  A  blow.  North.  Also  a  verb,  to  beat. 
Strutt  mentions  a  game  called  Baste  the  Bear, 
p.  387. 

(4)  Bastardy. 

Thif  roan  wai  tonne  to  Jhon  of  Oannte,  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  dbcended  on  an  honorable  llgnage.  but 
borne  in  baiU,  more  noble  of  bloud  then  notable  in 
leamyng.— Haf/,  iUnrjf  VI.  f.70. 

(5)  A  rope.  {A.  S.) 

Bot  5e  salle  take  a  ttalworthe  batie. 
And  bynde  my  handet  byhynd  me  fatte. 

MS.  Lineoin  A.  1. 17,  f.  127. 

BASTELER.  A  person  who  bastes  meat.  In 
the  accounts  of  the  churchwardens  of  Hey- 
bridge,  1532,  is  the  following  entry :  *'  Item 
to  the  baeteler.  Ad." 

BASTEL.ro VES.  Turreted  or  castellated  rooft. 
So  explained  in  Glossary  to  Syr  Gawayne,  in 
T.    See,  however,  Boucher,  in  v.  BatteUe. 

BASTER.    A  heavy  blow.    North. 

BASTERLY-GULLION.  A  bastard's  bastard. 
Lane.    [fr.  Couillon.] 

BASTIAN.    St.  Sebastian. 

BASTICK.    A  basket.     Weet. 

BASTILE.  A  temporary  wooden  tower,  used 
formerly  in  milita^  and  naval  warfare.  Some- 
times the  term  is  applied  to  any  tower  or  for- 
tification. 


They  hadde  also  tourrt  of  tymtrr  foyng  on  w!iek(« 
that  we  depen  batiUt*,  or  tomer  caaiell. 

Fcf <ct««.  MS.  Dvttf  S91.  f.  48. 

He  gerte  make  a  grete  batfiUot  tree,  and  Mtt  It 

apone  tchlppcs  in  the  see,  ercne  forgayncs  the  cctc, 

lO  that  ther  myghte  no  echippei  come  ncre  the  iu- 

vene.  MS.  Linroln  A.  i.  17f  f-  lb 

And  in  thl  bcalal  fuUe  of  blUfulnetee, 

In  lusti  age  than  ichalle  the  wel  betide.  ' 

Boetiut,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq,  1S4,  f.  »(• 

BASTING.     Bourne,  in  his  Inventions  or  De-   i 
vises,  1578,  speaking  of  "  ordinance  of  leaded 
mentions  '*  the  baettng  thereof,  that  is  to  sa>. 
to  put  in  the  more  substance  of  the  met* 
tall." 

BASTON.  (1)  A  cudgel.  (J.-N.) 

(2)  A  peculiar  species  of  verse  so  called.  A  spe- 
cimen of  it  is  printed  in  the  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii. 
174.  See  aho  the  same  work,  ii.  8 ;  Langtoft, 
pref.  p.  99. 

(3)  A  servant  of  the  Warden  of  the  fleet,  ^hcac 
duty  it  is  to  attend  the  king's  courts,  with  z 
red  staff,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  cus- 
tody such  persons  as  were  committed  by  the 
court. 

(4)  A  kind  of  lace,  the  manufiscture  of  which  ii 
detailed  in  MS.  Harl.  2320,  quoted  by  Stereo- 
son.    See  BoMCon. 

BASTONE.    A  bastinado.    Marlowe. 
BAT.  (1)  A  stick;  a  club ;  acudgeL  NoHk  h 
Herefordshire  a  wooden  tool  used  for  breaking 
clods  of  earth  is  so  called.     See  Malone't 
Shakespeare,  x.  237;  Utterson's  Pop.  Poet 
i.  110;  Kyng  Alisaunder,  78,  5832;  Percy's 
Reliquea,  p.  254 ;  Thynne's  Debate,  p.  75. 
He  neroeth  is  bat  and  forth  a  goth, 
Swithe  sori  and  wel  wroth. 

Bevet  t^f  HamtotfH,  p*  U' 

(2)  A  blow ;  a  stroke.    North.    Sometime»  s 
verb,  to  strike  or  beat ;  to  beat  cotton. 
That  zal  be  asayd  be  thie  botui 
What,  thou  Jhetut?  ho  aalTthe  that? 

Debate.     Cav.  Myet. 

To  wink.    Derbyeh, 
5)  The  straw  of  two  wheat  aheaves  tied  to- 
gether.    Yorkih. 
fa\  State ;  condition.    North. 

7)  Speed.    Line. 

8)  A  leaping-post.    Somertet. 

9)  A  low-laced  boot.    Somerset. 

(lO^  The  root  end  of  a  tree  after  R  has  been 
thrown.    Somertet, 

ill)  A  spade  at  cards.    Somertet. 
12)  At  Wednesbury,  in  Staffordshire,  the  last 
parting  that  lies  between  the  upper  and  the 
nether  coal  is  called  a  bat.  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd 
1033. 

RATABLE.  (1)  Fertile  in  nutrition,  applied  to 
land.  Harrison  frequently  uses  the  word,  De- 
scription of  England,  pp.  37,  40,  109.  223. 

(2)  Certain  land  between  England  and  Scot- 
hmd  was  formerly  called  the  batable  ground, 
"  landes  dependyng  in  variance  betwenc  the 
realmes.''    See  Hall,  Edward  IV.  f.  56. 

BATAILED.  Embattled.  {A.^N.)  SecUonLof 
the  Rose,  4162. 
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1  w  cMte^i,  I  «e  ekr  high  towTM, 
Wallas  of  •tone  cmtyd  and  batajfiUd, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  1. 6,  f.  19. 

BATAILOUS.    Ready  for  battle.     Chaucer. 

BATAILS.    ProYisions. 

BATAIWYNG.    Embattling.    This  form  occurs 

in  the  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  85. 
BATALE.    To  join  in  battle. 
BATALLE.     An  army. 

Than  thir  twa  batalie*  mett  Mmene,  and  faughte 
togrdir,  and  thare  was  Sainptone  slaene. 

MS.  UM»ln  A.  L  17,  f.  5. 

BATAND.    Going  hastfly.    Langioft. 
BATANT.  The  piece  of  wood  that  runs  all  along 
upon  the  edge  of  a  lockside  of  a  door,  gate,  or 
window.     Cotgrave. 
BATARDIER.    A  nursery  for  trees.   (Fr.) 
BATAUNTLICHE.  Hastily.  (^.-AT.)    Sec  Piers 

Ploughman,  p.  286. 
BATAYLYNGE.    A  battlement. 

How  this  temple  with  his  wallls  wjde. 
With  hiscrestct  and  batapl^ngt  ryalle. 

Legate,  M&  Soe,  Antlq.  134.  f.  IS. 

BATCH.  (1)  Properly  a  quantity  of  bread  baked 
at  once,  but  generally  applied  to  a  bout  or  lot 
of  anything.  It  also  implies  the  whole  of  the 
wheat  flour  which  is  used  for  making  common 
household  bread,  after  the  bran  alone  has  been 
separated  from  it.  Coarse  flour  is  sometimes 
cslled  batch  flour. 

(2)  A  kind  of  hound.    North. 

(3)  An  open  space  by  the  road-side;  a  sand- 
bank, or  patch  of  ground  lying  near  a  river ; 
s  mound.     Wett. 

BATE.  (1)  Contention;  debate;  conflict.  Cf. 
Chron.  Vilodun.  p.  83 ;  Boke  of  Curtasye,  p.  8 ; 
Acolastus,  1540;  2  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4. 

(2)  To  abate;  to  diminish.     North. 

Whereof  hit  luste  began  to  bate. 
And  that  was  love  b  thanne  hate. 

iUtwer,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  06. 
Hys  eowntynance  dyde  he  never  hate. 
But  kept  hym  stylle  in  on  state. 

Archaologia,  xxL  7<4. 

(3)  To  flutter,  a  term  generally  applied  to  hawks. 
See  Depos.  Ric.  II.  p.  13 ;  Brit.  Bibl.  ii.  345  ; 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  Debatit;  Hollnshed,  Hist.  Ire- 
land, p.  21. 

(4)  Bit.    {A..S.) 

There  was  na  qwike  thynges  (hat  they  bate  that 
DC  alto  Booe  it  dyed*  hot  harme  did  thay  nane  to  the 
oste.  MS.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  28. 

'5)  Lower? 

To  a  towne  the!  toke  the  gate. 
Men  depe  hit  Betany  the  bate. 

MS.  CaHtab.  Ff.  t.  48.  f.  15. 

(6)  Without ;  except.    Lane. 

(7)  In  Craven,  when  the  fibres  of  wood  are 
twitted  and  crooked,  they  are  said  to  be  cross- 
bated. 

(8)  To  go  with  rapidity.  Also,  to  fall  suddenly, 
"  lete  his  burlyche  blonke  baite  on  the  flores.^' 
MS.  Morte  Arthure,  f.  81. 

(9)  A  boat.     (A.-S.) 

Thrr  men  vyuyled  by  bate 

That  castel  with  cornet.     Sir  D^revat%t,9l1k 

{10)  The  old  proverb,  "  bate  me  an  ace,  quoth 
Bolton"  implies  an  alleged  assertion  is  too 


strong,  or,  sometimes,  according  to  Narea, 
"  excuse  me  there."    See  Sir  Thomas  More, 
p.  18 ;  Steevens'  Old  Plays,  L  45. 
A  pamphlet  was  of  proTerbs  pen'd  by  Polton, 

Wh«rein  he  thought  all  soru  included  were ; 
Untill  one  told  him,  Bate  m*  an  aee,  quoth  BitUmu 

Indeed,  said  he,  that  prorerbe  it  not  there. 

TheMaeiiee,  quoted  6y  Naree, 

(11)  Did  beat.    ^Miuer. 

BATE.BREEDING.    Apt  to  cause  strife.  Shah. 

BATED.  A  fish,  when  plump  and  luU-rowed,  is 
said  to  be  well  bated.    Suteeje. 

BATELLE.    A  liUle  boat.    Langtoft,  p.  241. 

BATE-MAKER.    A  causer  of  strife. 

BATEMENT.  That  part  of  wood  which  is  cut 
off  by  a  carpenter  to  make  it  fit  for  his  purpose. 
Var.  diaL 

BATEMENT-LIGHTS.  The  upper  openings 
between  the  muUions  of  a  window. 

BATER.  Stanihurst,  Description  of  IreUmd, 
p.  11,  says,  '*  As  for  the  word  bater,  that  in 
English  purporteth  a  lane  bearing  to  an  high 
waie,  I  take  it  for  a  meere  Irish  word  that 
crept  unwares  into  the  English,  through  the 
dailie  intercourse  of  the  English  and  Insh  in* 
habitants." 

BATEYLED.    Embattled. 

A  hnndreth  tyretes  he  saw  full  stout. 

So  godly  thai  wer  bate^led  aboute.    MS.  Aahmote  61. 

BATFOWLING.  A  method  of  taking  birds  in 
the  night-time,  fully  described  in  the  Diet. 
Rust,  in  Y.  See  Tempest,  iL  1 ;  Cotgrave,  in 
y.  BreUer;  Harrison's  Description  of  England, 
p.  240 ;  Blome's  Gent.  Rec.  ii.  143. 

BATFUL.    Fruitful.    Drayton. 

BATH.  (1)  Both.    North. 

(2)  A  sow.    Herrfordih. 

(3)  To  dry  any  ointment  or  liquid  into  the  skin. 
KennetVe  MS.  Gtots. 

BATHER.  (1)  To  scratch  and  rub  in  the  dust, 
as  birds  do.     Warw. 

(2)  Of  both.  (i^.-&)  Gen.  pL 

And  one  a  day  thIr  twa  kyngea  with  thaire  bather 
ostcs  mett  togedlr  apone  a  faire  felde,  and  faughte 
tngedir  wonder egerly.  MS.  Lhtcolit  A.  1. 17t  f.  16. 
The  tevend  sacrament  es  matrymoynet  that  ea 
lawefulle  festynoynge  betwyx  manne  and  womane  at 
thaire  bathere  ossente.  Jbid.  f.  816. 

BATHING.     See  Beating. 

BATHING-TUB.  A  kind  of  bath,  formerly  used 
by  persons  afllicted  with  a  certain  disease. 
Ben  Jonson  mentions  it  in  Cynthia's  Revels^ 
u.  254. 

BATIGE.    ApearL 

BATILBABT.  A  certain  office  in  forests,  men* 
tioned  in  MS.  HarL  433,  quoted  in  Stevenson's 
additions  to  Boucher. 

BATILLAGE.    Boat  hire. 

BATING.     Breeding.     North. 

BAT-IN  WATER.    Water  mint. 

BATLER.  The  instrument  with  which  washers 
beat  their  coarse  clothes.  Often  spelt  batlet. 
See  Collier's  Shakespeare,  iiL  34.  It  is  also 
called  a  batHng^etaff^  or  a  bat$taff,  and  some- 
times a  batting-Mtaff  as  in  Cotgrave,  in  t.  Ba» 
cute.  Mr.  Hartshome  gives  battleton  as  torn 
Shropshire  form  of  the  same  woni 
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BATLIN6.  A  kind  of  fish.  See  a  curious  enu- 
meration in  Brit.  Bibl.  iL  490. 

BATLINS.  Loppings  of  trees,  tied  up  into  fag- 
gots.   Suffolk. 

BATNER.    An  oz.    A»h. 

BATOLLIT.    EmbaUled. 

BATOON.  A  cudgeL  Shirky.  In  the  Wan- 
dering Jew,  1640,  a  roarer  is  called  a  bat  toon 
gallant. 

BATOUR.    Batter.     Warner. 

BATS.  (1)  The  short  furrows  of  an  iiregularly- 
shaped  field.    South, 

(2)  Cricket.    Devon, 

(3)  A  beating.     Yorktth. 
BAT-SWAIN.    A  sailor.    {A.-S.) 
BATT.  (1)  To  beat  gently.    Salop. 

(2)  To  wink  or  move  the  eyelids  up  and  down. 

Cheek. 
BATTEN.  (1)  To  thrive;  to  grow  fat.    North. 

This  word  occurs  in  Shakespeare,  Marlowe, 

and  other  early  writers. 

(2)  A  rail  from  three  to  six  inches  in  breadth, 
one  or  more  in  thickness,  and  of  indefinite 
length.  A  fence  made  of  these  is  called  a 
batten-fence. 

(3)  To  batten  in  dung,  is  to  lie  upon  it  and  beat 
it  dose  together.    Kennetfs  MS.  Gloeeary. 

(4)  The  straw  of  two  sheaves  folded  together. 
North.  A  thatcher's  tool  for  beating  down 
thatch  is  called  a  batten-board. 

BATTER.  (1)  An  abatement.  A  wall  which 
diminishes  upwards  is  said  to  batter. 

(2)  Dirt.    North. 

(3)  To  fight  one's  way.    Midland  C. 

(4)  To  wear  out.  South,  A  horse  with  tender 
feet  is  said  to  be  battered, 

BATTERO.  A  bat;  a  stick.  This  word  occurs 
in  one  of  the  quarto  editions  of  King  Lear, 
1608,  iv.  6,  in  tlie  place  of  bat  in  another 
quarto,  and  ballow  in  the  folio.  See  Collier's 
Shakespeare,  vii.  465.  Kersey  explains  bat^ 
tery,  **  a  violent  beating  or  striking  of  any 
person." 

BATTID.  Covered  with  strips  of  wood,  as  walls 
are  previously  to  their  being  plastered. 

BATTING-STOCK.  A  beating  stock.  Kennett. 

BATTLE.  (1)  To  dry  in  ointment  or  moisture 
upon  the  flesh  by  rubbing  and  putting  that 
part  of  the  body  by  the  fire.  KennetVt  MS. 
Gloeeary. 

(2)  fruitful,  fertile,  applied  to  land.  Also  to 
render  ground  fertile  by  preparation.  In  the 
index  to  Markham's  Countrey  Farme,  1616, 
is  '*  to  battle  ground,  and  with  what  manner 
of  dung."  The  term  is  occasionally  applied  to 
the  fattening  of  animals.  *'  Battleage  of  wheat" 
is  mentioned  in  the  Ordinances  and  Regu- 
lations, p.  195. 

(3)  A  word  peculiar  to  Oxford  for  taking  provi- 
sions from  the  buttery,  &c. 

(4 )  To  bespatter  with  mud.    Northampt. 
BATTLED.   Embattled.   Arch.  v.  431. 
BATTLEDORE.  According  to  Miege,  this  was 

formerly  a  term  for  a  hornbook,  and  hence 
no  doubt  arose  the  phrase  to  ''  know  A.  B. 
from  a  battledore."  Seep.  128. 


BATTLEDORE-BARLEY.     A  kind  of  bsrier 

mentioned  by  Aubrey,  MS.  Hist.  Wilts,  p.  304 

and  said  by  him  to  be  so  called  '*  from  the 

flatness  of  the  ear." 
BATTLEMENT.  A  notched  or  indented  parapet 

onginally  used  only  on  fortifications,  but  after. 

wards  employed  on  ecclesiastical  and  other 

edifices.     Ojef.  Gloet.  Arch. 
BATTLER.  (1)  A  small  bat  to  play  at  ball  with. 

See  Howell,  sect.  xxviiL 
(2)  An  Oxford  student.   See  Middleton's  Works, 

V.  544.    The  term  is  used  in  contradistincrioQ 

to  gentleman  commoner. 
BATTLE-ROYAL.     A  fight  between   several 

cocks,  where  the  one  that  stands  longest  is 

the  victor.    The  term  is  often  more  generally 

applied. 
BATTLE-TWIG.    An  earwig.    North. 
BATTLING.    %tt  Battlement. 
BATTLING-STONE.     A   laige   smootb-fiuied 

stone,  set  in  a  sloping  position  by  the  side  <A 

a  strnm,  on  whidi  washerwomen  beat  their 

linen  to  dean  it.    North. 
BATTOM.   A  board,  generally  of  narrow  dimeo- 

sions,  but  the  full  breadth  of  the  tree  it  is 

sawn  from.    North. 
BATTRIL.  Abathing-staflT.  Lane. 
BATTRY.  (1)  Atea-kettk.   SufoUt. 
(2)  In  the  Rates  of  the  Custome  House,  1545, 

mention  is  made  of  **  baitry  the  c.  poondc* 

See  the  Brit.  BibL  IL  399. 
BATTS.  (1)  Low  flat  grounds  adjoining  rivei^ 

and  sometimes  islands  in  rivers.   North, 
(2)  Short  ridges.   /.  Wight. 
BATURD.     Battered. 

And  toke  hys  ttaflTe  grete  and  k»ge. 
And  on  the  hed  he  hjm  baturd, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff .  li.  38,  f.  245. 

BATYLDOURE.  A  beetle  or  wooden  bat  used 
in  washing  and  beating  dothes.  Prompt. 
Part. 

BATYN.    To  make  debate.     Prompt.  Part. 

BAUBEE.  A  copper  coin,  of  ^)out  the  value 
of  a  halfpenny.  The  hal4>enny  itself  is  nme- 
times  so  called. 

BAUBERY.    A  squabble ;  a  brawL    Var.  dial 

BAUBLE.  A  fool's  bauble  was  a  short  stick, 
with  a  head  ornamented  with  asses  ean  ^- 
tastically  carved  upon  it.  An  old  proTerb 
says,  "  if  every  fool  should  wear  a  beublef 
fewel  would  be  dear."     See  also  BabuUe, 

BAUBYN.    A  baboon. 

BAUD.  (1)  This  word  was  formerly  applied  in 
a  very  general  sense.  A  procurer,  procoms, 
a  keeper  of  II  brothel,  or  any  one  employed  in 
bad  services  in  this  line,  whether  male  or  fe- 
male, was  called  a  baud.  Verstegan,  Resti- 
tution, ed.  1634,  p.  333,  calls  it  a  name 
"  now  given  in  our  language  to  sach  as 
are  the  makers  or  furtherers  of  dishonest 
matches."  This  definition  was  in  use  earlier, 
as  appears  from  a  curious  passage  in  the 
Gesta  Romanorum,  p.  432.  See  also  the  cha- 
racter of  bawde  phieieke  in  the  fYatemitye  of 
Vacabondes,  1575. 

(2)  A  badger.    Blomem 
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(3)  Bold.    Percy. 

BAUDE.    Joyous.    {A.-N.) 

BAUDERIE.     Pimping.     Chaucer. 

BAUDKIN.  A  rich  and  predou  species  of 
stuff,  introduced  into  England  in  the  thir- 
teenth century.  It  is  said  to  have  been  com- 
posed of  silk,  interwoTcn  ^th  threads  of  gold 
in  a  most  sumptuous  manner.  Notices  of  it 
are  very  common.  'We  may  refer  to  Kyng 
Alisannder,  202,  759 ;  Richard  Coer  de  Lion, 
2^78,  3349;  Sevyn  Sages,  2744;  Dugdale's 
Monast.  iiL  325 ;  Ellis's  Met.  Rom.  iii.  287 ; 
Stnitt,  ii  6 ;  Planch^,  p.  93 ;  Gy  of  Warwike, 
p.  421 ;  Test.  Yetnst.  p.  228.  According  to 
Douce,  ^  it  means  tissue  of  gold,  and  some- 
times a  canopy,  probably  from  being  orna- 
mented nith  the  tissue." 

BAUDRICK.  See  Baldriek.  The  word  is  some- 
times  spelt  baudryt  as  in  Kyng  Alisannder, 
4698. 

BAUDRT.    Bad  language.    Skelton. 

BAUDS.     Fine  clothes  ?     Tbone. 

BALDY.  Dirty.  (A.-N.)  See  Skelton's  Works, 
ii.  161;  Chancer,  Cant.  T.  16103;  Piers 
Ploughman,  p.  88 ;  Morte  d'Arthur,  i.  192, 
196 ;  Palsgrave,  adj.  f.  83 ;  Ashmole's  Theat. 
Chem.  Brit.  p.  190. 

BAUDY-BASKET.  A  cant  term  for  a  bad 
woman,  mentioned  in  Harrison's  Description 
of  England,  p.  184.  Dr.  Bliss  defines  it  "  a 
woman  who  cohabits  with  an  upright  man, 
and  professes  to  sell  thread,  &c."  See  Earle's 
Microcotmography,  notes,  p.  249;  Holme's 
Academy  of  Armory,  iiL  167. 

BAUFFE.     To  belch.     Coles. 

BAUFREY.    A  beauL    SUnner. 

BAUGBR.    Barbarous;  bad.    Bale. 

BAUGH.  A  pudding  made  with  milk  and  flour 
only.     Cheth. 

BAUGHLING.    WrangUng.     Cumb. 

BAULCHIN.    An  unfledged  bird.     Wane. 

BAULK.  To  overlook  or  pass  by  a  hare  in  her 
form  without  seeing  her.     Var.  dial. 

BAULKY.  A  term  applied  to  earths  when  it 
digs  up  in  dots.    North. 

BAULMEMINT.    Water  mint.    Florio. 

BAUN-COCK.    A  game  cock.    Durham. 

BAUNSEY.    A  badges.    Prompt.  Pare. 

BAURGHWAN.    A  horse-collar.     Yorkth. 

BAUSE.     To  kiss.    Marsttm. 

BAUSON.  (1)  A  badger.  In  the  Prompt.  Parv. 
p.  27,  we  have  the  forms  bawetone,  baweoney 
and  bautton.  See  also  Brit.  BibL  i.  20; 
Percy's  Reliques,  p.  80 ;  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Gri- 
sard,  spelt  bauson. 

(2)  Swelled ;  pendant.    Salop. 

BAUTERT.    Encrusted  with  dirt     North. 

BAUTTE.  This  word  occurs  in  an  early  poem 
printed  in  Todd's  Illustrations,  p.  264.  I  sus- 
pect  a  misreading  of  the  MS.  for  "  in  vanity." 

BAUX-HOUND.  A  kind  of  hunting  dog,  men- 
tioned  in  Holme*s  Academy  of  Armory,  p.  184. 

BAVEN.  (1)  A  brush  faggot,  properly  bound 
with  only  one  withe.  Var.  dial.  A  faggot  is 
bound  with  two.    This  distinction  seems  al- 


luded to  in  Dr.  Dee's  Diary,  p.  38.    See  als 
Euphues  Golden  Legacie,  ap.  Collier,  p.  11. 

(2)  A  cake.  HoweU. 

BAVERE.    Bavaria.    Minot. 

BAVIAN.  A  baboon,  or  monkey ;  an  occasional, 
but  not  a  regular  character  in  the  old  Morris 
dance.  He  appears  in  the  Two  Noble  Kins- 
men, where  his  office  is  to  bark,  to  tumble,  to 
play  antics,  and  exhibit  a  long  tail  with  what 
decency  he  could.     Nares. 

BAVIER.  The  beaver  of  a  helmet.  See  Mey- 
rick,  ii.  257 ;  Hall,  Henry  IV.  f.  12 ;  Excerpt 
Hist  p.  208 ;  Planch^,  p.  159. 

BAVIN.    Impure  limestone. 

BAVISENESSE.    Mockery.    (^.-M) 

BAVISH.    To  drive  away.    East. 

BAW.  (1)  An  inteijection  of  contempt.  See 
Piers  Ploughman,  pp.  210, 419.  In  the  East 
of  England,  boys  and  girls  are  addressed  as 
bows. 

(2)  Alvumlevare.    Lane. 
3)  A  balL    North.        • 


(4)  A  dumpling.    Lane. 
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(5)  To  bai^.     Tt^jtseU. 

BAWATY.    lindsey-wolsey.    North. 

BAWCOCK.  A  burlesque  term  of  endearment. 
Shak. 

BAWD.  (1)  The  outer  covering  of  a  walnut. 
Somerset. 

2)  Bawled.     Yorksh. 

2t)  A  hare.  A  Scottish  term  for  this  animaL 
according  to  Jamicson,  and  apparently  em- 
ployed by  Shakespeare,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4. 

BAWDER.    To  scold  gmmblingly.    Suffolk. 

BAWDERIKWARD.    Next  to  the  belt 

And  alio  that  it  be  at  gret  and  holow  dryrcn  at 
hit  may  to  the  leogthe,  and  that  it  be  thortere  at 
the  tyde  to  the  bawderikward  than  at  the  nether 
•yde.  MS.  BodL  546. 

BAWE.  (1)  The  bow  of  a  saddle  ?     Gaw. 

(2)  A  species  of  worm  formerly  used  as  a  bait 
for  fishing.    Stevenson. 

BAWEL.  Bawels  are  mentioned  by  the  ton  and 
the  thousand  in  the  Rates  of  the  Custome 
House,  1545,  in  Brit  BibL  ii.  398. 

BAWE-LINE.  The  bowling  of  a  sail ;  that  rope 
which  is  fastened  to  the  middle  part  of  the 
outside  of  a  sail.    Stevenson. 

BAWER.    A  maker  of  baUs.    Staffordsh. 

BAWKER.  A  kind  of  sand-stone  used  for  whet- 
ting scythes.    Somerset. 

BAWKS.    A  hay-loft.     Cumb. 

BAWL.  Hounds,  when  too  busy  before  they 
find  the  scent,  are  said  to  bawl.    Blome. 

BAWLIN.    Big;  large.     Coles. 

BAWMAN.    A  bowman ;  an  archer.     Gaw. 

BAWME.  (1)  Balm.  Also  a  verb,  to  embalm, 
in  which  sense  it  occurs  in  the  Lincoln  MS.  of 
Morte  Arthure;  Malory,  L  179.  "  Bawme 
glasses"  are  mentioned  in  Brit.  Bibl.  ii.  399, 
which  may  refer  to  the  place  of  their  manu- 
facture. 

(2)  To  address ;  to  adorn.    North. 

BAWMYN.     Balsam.    Prompt.  Parv. 

BAWN.  (1)  Any  kind  of  edifice.  See  Richard 
son,  in  v. 
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(2)  Beady ;  going.    North, 

BAWND.   Swollen.  Etut, 

BAWNDONLY.  Cheerfully.    {A.-N,)    Seethe 

example  quoted  under  barre$9e. 
BAWRELL.     A  kind  of  hawk.   PhUUpt.    The 

maie  bird  was  called  the  bamret.  See  Blome's 

Gent.  Rec.  ii.  28. 
BAWSE.  To  scream.   Sknmer,   Supposed  to  be 

aformof  6ay. 
RAWSEN.    Burst.    Dtrbyth.     Bawsen-ballid, 

ruptured. 
BAWSHERE.    Supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of 

bHM^re,  See  the  Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  69. 
BAWSIN.  (1)  An  imperious  noisy  fellow.  North, 

(2)  Great;  large;  unwieldy;  swelled.  Chett, 
Ben  Jonson,  iri.  278,  has  the  word  in  this 
sense.    See  also  Urrv's  Chaucer,  p.  558. 

(3)  A  badger.  See  EUis*s  Met.  Rom.  iL  358, 
wrongly  explained  by  the  editor. 

BA>ySONT.    Having  a  white  stripe  down  the 

face,  applied  to  an  animal.  North, 
BAWSTONE.  A  badger.  Pron^t.Parv, 
BAWT.  (1)  Without.  Yorkth, 
(2)  To  roar ;  to  cry.    North. 
BAWTERE.   Some  bird  of  prey,  mentioned  by 

Berners. 
B  AWY.   A  boy.  This  unusual  form  occurs  in  the 

Frere  and  the  Boy,  st.  xt. 
BAXTER.  (1)  A  baker.   North, 

The  baxtere  mette  another, 
Nm  hit  noujt  to  god.  MS,  BodLm,  t,  S. 
(2)  An  implement  used  for  baking  cakes  upon, 

common  in  old  houses.    North, 
BAY.  (1)  A  berry.   Prompt,  Parv. 

Tak  the  bo^ea  of  yvene*  and  stamp  thame  wcle, 
and  temper  thame  with  whit  wyne,  and  drynk 
therof  faxtande  ilk  a  day  a  porcione. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  L  17>  f.  SSB. 

(2)  A  principal  compartment  or  division  in  the 
architectural  arrangement  of  a  building, 
marked  either  by  the  buttresses  on  the  walls, 
by  the  disposition  of  the  main  ribs  of  the 
vaulting  of  the  interior,  by  the  main  arches 
and  pillars,  the  principals  of  the  roof,  or  by 
any  other  leading  features  that  separate  it  into 
corresponding  portions.  The  word  is  some- 
times used  for  the  space  between  the  mullions 
of  a  window.  Ojtf,  Gloat.  Arch,  In  the  pro- 
vinces the  term  is  even  applied  to  the  divisions 
of  a  bam,  or  in  fact  to  any  building  posseu- 
ing  marks  of  division.  Sometimes  a  single 
apartment  in  a  rustic  house,  or  the  space  be- 
tween two  gables,  is  so  called,  which  may  be 
the  meaning  of  the  term  in  Measure  for  Mea- 
sure, ii.  1,  unless  we  might  propose  to  read 
day,  A  compartment  of  a  vault  is  also  termed 
a  bay,  according  to  Willis's  Nomenclatiire, 
p.  43.  Cf.  Florio,  in  v.  Anyras  Arch.  x.  441 ; 
HaU's  Satires,  v.  1;  Ninhols'  Royal  Wills, 
p.  295 ;  Holme's  Academy  of  Armory,  p.  450. 

(3)  A  pond-head  made  up  of  a  great  height  to 
Keep  in  store  of  water,  so  that  the  wheels  of 
the  furnace  or  hammer  belonging  to  an  iron 
mill  may  be  driven  by  the  water  coming 
thence  through  a  floodgate.  Blount,  The  word 
occurs  in  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  21,  translated  by 


obttaeuhtm,  for  which  see  Ducange,  in  ?.  la 
Dorsetshire,  any  bank  across  a  stream  ii  csll<d 
a  bay,  and  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Baye,  mentioiii  "t 
bay  of  land." 

4)  A  pole ;  a  stake.  Skhmtr, 

5)  To  bathe,    ^fluer. 

6)  A  boy.    Weber, 

(7)  To  bend.    Weetmor, 
h)  Round.    Gaw. 

(9)  Bay,  or  baiting  of  an  animal,  when  stticked 
by  dogs.  According  to  Blome,  houndi  are  uid 
to  bay,  when  they  make  the  animal  'Murn 
head."   To  bay,  to  bark.    Miege, 

(10)  To  open  the  mouth  entreatingly  for  food* 
as  a  young  child  does.   HoUyband, 

{\\\  The  nest  of  a  squirreL   Eatt. 

(12)  A  hole  in  a  breast-work  to  receive  the 

mouth  of  a  cannon.   Heney. 
(13^  To  bark.    BUme. 
(14)  To  unlodge  a  martem.   Blome, 
BAYARD.    Properly  a  bay  horse,  but  often  ap. 
plied  to  a  horse  in  general    According  to 
Grose,  to  ride  bayard  of  ten  toes  is  to  walk  on 
foot,  a  phrase  which  can  have  no  modem  ori- 
gin.   A  very  old  proverb,  *'  as  bold  as  Uiad 
bayard,"  seems  to  be  applied  to  those  who  do 
not  look  before  they  leap. '  Cf.  Piers  Ploagh- 
man,  pp.  68,  72,  128 ;  Skelton,  ii  186 ;  Tad. 
ton's  Jests,  p.  51 ;  Halle's  Expostulation,  p.  5; 
Tumament  of  Tottenham,  xi. ;  Cotgrave,  in  r. 
Bayart ;  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  16881 ;  Kennett's 
Glossary,  p.  23 ;  MS.  Douce  302,  f.  7 ;  Ande- 
lay's  Poems,  p.  84 ;  Dent's  Pathway  to  Hea?eD, 
p.  247 ;  Manners  and  Household  Expences  of 
England,  p.  184  ;  Langtoft,  p.  272 ;  MS.  Cott 
Cleop.  B.  iL  f.  61 ;  Sir  Gawayne,  p.  301. 
Skelton  mentions  bayardyg  bun,  a  sort  c* 
loaf  formerly  given  to  horses. 
Thcr  b  no  God,  (her  l«  no  lawe 
Of  whom  that  he  taketh  eny  hede. 
But  aa  Bajfarde  the  blynde  stcde. 
Title  he  falle  In  the  dtche  amidde, 
He  goth  ther  no  man  wol  him  bldde. 

Goirer,  MS.  Sae,  JmH^.  134,  t  m 

BAT-DUCK.    Ashell-duck.    Eatt, 
BAYE.    Both.    (^.-&) 

TU  thai  com  Into  a  valaye. 
And  ther  thai  gun  to  rest  ^099 

Arthour  and  Merlim,  p.  51. 
Into  the  chaumbrr  go  we  bay*. 
Among  the  maidens  for  to  playe. 

Gif  <tr  f^arwiktt  pi  1(1. 

BAYEN.    To  bay ;  to  bark ;  to  bait. 

BATES.    Baize. 

BATET.     Baited.    Bobton, 

BATLE.  (1)  A  bailiff.  See  Reynard  the  Foxe. 
p.  162;  Audelay's  Poems,  p.  33;  Towneley 
Mysteries,  p.  17.    In  both  senses. 

(2)  A  bucket.  See  the  Privy  Purse  Expences  of 
Henry  VIII.  p.  11,  "to  the  same  watermea 
for  fowre  baylei  for  the  saled  barge." 

BATLLISHIP.    The  office  of  a  bailiff. 

BATLT.     Authority.    Cf.  Sir  Eglamour,  755, 1 
district  given  in  charge  to  a  bailiff  or  gnsrd. 
Y  kneghe  hym  here  yn  grete  bnglif. 
He  loved  vei^aunec  withoute  mercy. 

JO.  HmH,  17n»  t  'Jk 
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SAYLYD.    Boiled.    Weber, 

BAYN.    A  murderer.    (A.-S.) 

BAYNES.   Bones.    See  Sharp's  Gov.  Mysteries, 

p.  225. 
B A  YN  YD.  Shelled,  prepared  for  table,  as  beans, 

BAY  RE.    Fit ;  convenient.    Durham, 

B.4YSSENT.    Reconciled? 

To  ccttiM  the  warn,  tbe  peace  to  be  encreuied 
Bciiraic  hym  and  kyng  John  bQ]ft*ent, 

Hard^ng^a  ChronieU,  t,  IM. 

BAYTE.  (1)  To  avail ;  to  be  usefuL    Also,  to 

apply  to  any  use. 

Bot  with  bir  tukea  tryppe  ofgayte. 
With  mylke  of  thame  for  to  6ayf« 

To  hlr  lyTce  fode.  Sir  Ptrtepul  186. 

^2)  Explained  by  Heame,  **  baited,  fastened,  in- 
Tsdcd,"  in  his  glossary  to  Langtoft ;  but  see 
p.  276. 
BAYTHE.    To  grant.    Gaw, 
BAYTYNGES.    Chastisements. 

He  shal  hem  cbastyie  with  unert  speche. 
With  smalle  baptpmgnuai  lut  with  wreche. 

MS,  Hmri,  1701.  f.  7S* 

BAY-WINDOW.  A  large  window ;  probably  so 
called,  because  it  occupied  the  whole  bay,  q.  v. 
It  projected  outwards,  occasionally  in  a  semi- 
dicnlar  form,  and  hence  arose  the  corrupted 
expression  bow.window.  The  bay-window, 
however,  was  oftener  in  a  rectangular  or  poly- 
gonal form.  The  term  also  appears  to  have 
been  applied  to  a  balcony,  or  gallery ;  at  least. 
Coles  gives  it  as  the  trandation  of  menumum, 

BAYYD.    Of  a  bay  colour.    Prw^t.  Part, 

BAYZE.    Prisoner's  base.   Skinner, 

BAZANS.  A  kind  of  leather  boots,  mentioned 
by  Matthew  Paris. 

BAZE.    To  alarm.    North, 

BE.  (1)  By.  {A,'S,)  Occasionally  time  is  un- 
derstood.  '*  Be  we  part,"  by  the  time  that 
vre  part.  This  proposition  is  common  in  early 
writers,  and  is  still  in  use  in  the  north  country 
dialects. 

(2)  Been.  The  part  pa.  occurring  in  this  form 
in  Chaucer  and  Robert  of  Gloucester. 

(3)  The  verb  to  be  is  unchanged  in  all  its  tenses 
in  most  of  the  provincial  dialects.  '*  I  ^  yery 
hunjpry,*'  &c 

(4)  A  common  prefix  to  verbs,  generally  con- 
veying an  intensative  power,  as  be^th'd, 
Brit.  Bibl.  iii.  207 ;  bebhtbbered,  Holinshed, 
Chron.  Ireland,  p.  91 ;  beeharme.  Ford's  Line 
of  Life,  p.  57 ;  bedare,  Hawkins'  Eng.  Dram. 
iL  188 ;  bedyedf  Topsell's  History  of  Serpents, 
p.  309  i  brfaim'd,  Ynrhx  of  the  Bulk  and 
Selvedge  of  the  World,  ded.  1674 ;  brfogyed. 
Dent's  Pathway  to  Heaven,  p.  323;  brfool, 
Brome's  Songs,  1661,  p.  200 ;  Tarlton's  Jests, 
p.  37 ;  beJknave,  Brit.  BibL  L  38 ;  belrft,  Gesta 
Romanorum,  p.  330;  belome,  Florio,  in  v. 
Jppiattrieeidre ;  behtUed,  Two  Lancashire 
Lovers,  1640,  p.  162;  bepmch,  Brit.  Bibl. 
L550;  bepoitderedf  Deloney's  Strange  His- 
tories, 1607;  beguite,  Stanihursfs  Desc.  of 
Ireland,  pref.  p.  1;  berogue.  Songs  of  the 
London  Prentices,  n.  91;  beecratched,  Gif- 
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ford's  Dialogue  on  Witches,  1603;  btthmJte, 
Cotton's  Works,   1734,  p.  13;    betpmtjled, 
Bamefield's  Affectionate  Shepherd,  p.  5 ;  be^ 
teof^d,  Brit.  BibL  iv.  125. 
(5)  A  jewel,  ring,  or  bracelet.   (i^.-&) 
Thereon  be  eatte  rychely  crownyd. 
With  many  a  beeaunte,  broche  and  be. 

MS.  Hart,  ttU,  f.  125. 

BEACE.  (1)  Cattle.    North. 
2}  Acow-stalL     Yorkth, 
EAD-CUFFS.    Small  ruffles.    Mieffe, 

BEAD-FARING.  Going  on  pilgrimage.  Ver^ 
tttgan, 

BEAD-HOUSE.  A  dwelling-place  for  poor  re- 
ligious  persons,  raised  near  the  chureh  in 
which  the  founder  was  interred,  and  for  w^^mo 
soul  they  were  required  to  pray.  Brittoiu 
Almshouses  are  still  termed  b^dhoutee  in 
some  parts  of  the  country ;  and  Kennett,  MS. 
Lansd.  1033,  has,  **  bed-house,  an  hospitaL 
Dunelm," 

BEADLE.  A  crier  or  messenger  of  a  court,  the 
keeper  of  a  prison  or  house  of  correction,  an 
under-bailiff  of  a  manor.    BkfiuU, 

BEADROLL.  A  list  of  persons  to  be  prayed 
for ;  a  roll  of  pnyeis  or  hymns ;  hence,  any 
list.  They  were  prohibited  in  England  in 
1550.  See  Croft's  Excerpta  Antiqua,  p.  13; 
Test.  Yetust.  p.  388;  Topsell's  Four^ooted 
Beasts,  p.  171 ;  Florio,  in  v.  Chidppole. 

BEADSMAN.  One  who  offers  up  prayers  to 
Heaven  for  the  welfare  of  another.  In  later 
times  the  term  meant  little  more  than  eervani, 
as  we  now  conclude  letters.  Many  of  the 
ancient  petitions  and  letters  to  great  men 
were  ad(&essed  to  them  by  their  "  poor  daily 
orators  and  beademen."  See  Donee's  Illus- 
trations, i.  31 ;  Ford's  Works,  iL  72. 

BEAK.  (1)  To  bask  in  the  heat.    NoHk. 

(2)  An  iron  over  the  fire,  in  which  boUers  ire 
hung.     Yorieh, 

(3)  To  wipe  the  beak,  a  hawking  term.  Cocks 
that  pedc  each  other  are  said  to  beak ;  and  it 
is  also  a  term  in  cockfighting. 

^4^  The  nose  of  a  horse.     Tqpeett, 
{b)  The  points  of  ancient  shoes  were  called 
beaks.  See  Strutt's  Dress  and  HabiU,  iL  110. 
BEAKER.    A  large  drinking  vessel,  usually  of 
glass,  a  rummer  or  tumbler-glass.    The  term 
is  also  used  figuratively  for  any  thing  of  large 
size.    Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  defines  u 
**  a  round  silver  cup  deep  and  narrow." 
Fill  hiin  bit  beaktr,  he  will  never  flinch 
To  give  a  full  quart  pot  the  empty  pinch. 

ttawlandt^  Hm more  Ordinarie,  a.  d. 

BEAKIRON.  An  iron  tool  used  by  black- 
smiths.   Holme, 

BEAKMENT.  A  measure  of  about  the  quarter 
of  a  peck.    Neweattle, 

BEAL.  (1)  To  roar  out.    North. 

(2\  To  suppunte.     Durham, 

(3)  A  boil:  a  hot  inflamed  tumour.  NortK 
Cotgrave  has  beating,  matter,  in  t.  Bowc, 

(4)  To  beat.  Apparently  used  in  this  sense,  or 
perhaps  an  error,  in  Robson's  Romances, 
p.  108. 
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BBALING.     Big  with  dulcL    JTmiie./,  MS. 

Lantd.  1033. 
BEALTE.    Beauty.    JUtton. 
BEAM.  (1)  Misfortune.    (J.^.) 
{Z\  Bohemia.  See  Berne, 
(3)  To  beam  a  tub  is  to  put  water  into  it,  to  stop 

the  leaking  by  swelling  the  wood.    North, 
{i)  A  band  of  straw.    J)evon, 

(5)  This  word  is  apparently  used  for  the  shaft  of 
a  chariot  in  Holinshed,  Hist. of  England,  p.  26. 

(6)  A  kind  of  wax-candle. 

(7)  The  third  and  fourth  branches  of  a  stag's 
horn  are  called  the  beanu,  or  beam-antien. 
See  Blome's  Gent.  Rec.  p.  77 ;  Howard's  Dnell 
of  the  Stags,  1668,  p.  8. 

(S)  A  trumpet.    {J.-S,) 

And  nowe  bene  heue  in  hdl  fier, 

Tell  the  daye  of  dome,  tdi  beamed  blowe. 

OMUr  Play 1 9  i.  ]7< 

BEAMBLINGS.  SmaU  rayt  of  Ught.  See  the 
Two  Lancashire  Lovers,  1640,  p.  7. 

BEAM-FEATHERS.  The  long  feathers  m  the 
wings  of  a  hawk.  Aooording  to  some,  the  large 
top  feathers  of  a  hawk's  taiL 

BEi\Ji-FILLING.  Masonry,  or  brickwork,  em- 
ployed to  flush,  or  fill  up  a  wall  between  joists 
or  beams.   BrUion. 

BEAMFUL.    Luminous.    Drayton. 

BEAMING-KNIFE.  A  tanner's  instrument, 
mentioned  by  Palsgrave,  but  without  the  cor- 
responding word  in  French ;  subst.  f.  19. 

BEAMY.    Built  with  beams.    ToptelL 

BEAN.  The  old  method  of  choosing  king  and 
queen  on  Twelfth  Day,  was  by  having  a  bean 
and  a  pea  mixed  up  in  the  composition  of  the 
cake,  and  they  who  found  them  in  their  por- 
tions  were  considered  the  sovereigns  for  the 
evening.  Herrick  alludes  to  this  custom, 
as  quoted  by  Nares,  in  v.  A  bean  was  for- 
merly a  generic  term  for  any  thing  worthless, 
whidi  was  said  to  be  *'  not  worth  a  bene." 
Nares  mentions  a  curious  phrase,  "  three  blue 
beans  in  a  blue  bladder,"  still  in  use  in  Suf. 
folk,  according  to  Moor,  but  the  meaning  of 
which  is  not  very  intelligible,  unless  we  sap- 
pose  it  to  create  a  difficulty  of  repeating  the 
alliteration  distinctly ;  and  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Fe- 
Aue,  gives  another  phrase,  ^  like  a  beane  in  a 
monkes  hood." 

BBAN-COD.    A  small  fishing  vessel. 

BEANE.  (1)  Obedient.  {A.  S.) 

(2)  A  bone.    TapeeU. 

BEANE D.  A  beaned  horse,  one  that  has  a  peb- 
ble put  under  its  lame  foot,  to  make  it  appear 
sound  and  firm. 

BEANHELM.  The  stalks  of  beans.    West. 

BEAR.  (1)  A  kind  of  bariey.  North.  See  Flo- 
rio,  inv.  FdrrOt  Z6a;  Cooper,  in  y.Aehilleiat, 


(2)  To  "  bear  a  bob,"  to  make  one  among  many, 
to  lend  a  helping  hand.    East. 

(3)  A  message.    Such  at  least  appears  to  be  the 
meaning  of  beare  in  Chester  Plays,  i.  173. 

(4)  To  "  bear  in  hand,"  to  amuse  with  frivolous 
pretences,  to  keep  in  expectation,  to  persuade, 


to  accuse.  This  phrase  is  very  oommoo  h 
esrly  woHls,  and  is  fully  illustrated  in  Pib. 
grave,  verbs,  f.  162. 

(5)  To  "  bear  a  brain,"  to  exert  attention,  in- 
genuity, or  memory ;  a  phrase  oocorring  ia 
Shakespeare,  Marston,  and  other  eariy  dra. 
matists. 

(6)  A  noise.    See  Bere. 

(7)  A  tool  used  to  cut  sedge  and  rushes  in  the 
fens.    Norf. 

BEARBIND.    Bindweed.    North. 

BEARD.  (1)  To  oppose  face  to  face  in  a  daring 

and  hostile  manner.    Shak. 
(2)  To  make  one's  beard ;  to  deceive  a  penon. 

Chaucer.     See  Wright's  Anec  Lit  p.  30; 

Tyrwhitt's  Chaucer,  iv.  210. 
(Z)  To  trim  a  hedge.    Salop. 

(4)  An  ear  of  com.    Huloet. 

(5)  The  following  proverb,  although  well  knomi, 
deserves  a  place  in  this  collection.  Cfl  Kyng 
Alisaunder,  1164. 

Mery  itiiinUieballe, 

When  berdei  wagg  alle.     MS.  laud,  ffit,  f.  ^ 

(6)  The  coarser  parts  of  a  joint  of  meai  The 
bad  portions  of  a  fleece  of  wool  are  also  called 
the  beard. 

BEARD-HEDGE.  The  bushes  which  are  stock 
into  the  bank  of  a  new-made  hedge,  to  pro- 
tect the  fresh  planted  thorns.  Chnh.  Abo 
called  beardhiffi.  See  Kennett's  Glotaary, 
MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

BEARD-TREE.    ThehazeL    Boucher. 

BEARER.    A  farthingale. 

BEARERS.  The  persons  who  bear  or  cany  a 
corpse  to  the  grave.  In  Kent  the  bier  is  some- 
times called  a  bearer. 

BEAR-GARDEN.  A  favourite  place  of  amnse- 
ment  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  firequently 
alluded  to  in  works  of  that  period.  A  common 
phrase,  "  to  make  as  mcuih  noise  as  a  bear, 
garden,"  may  hence  have  its  origin.  A  hi^ 
sounding  drum  there  used  is  alluded  to  in  the 
Meeting  of  Gallants  at  an  Ordinarie,  1604. 

BEAR-HERD.    The  keeper  of  a  bear.   Skai. 

BEARING.  (1)  A  term  at  the  games  of  Irish  and 
backgammon.  See  Two  Angry  Women  of 
Abingdon,  p.  12 ;  Middleton's  Works,  ii.  529. 

(2)  In  coursing,  giving  the  hare  the  go-by  vas 
called  a  bearing.  See  Blome's  Gent.  Rec  ii.  98. 

BEARING-ARROW.  An  arrow  that  carries  weiL 
Percy. 

BEARING-CLAWS.  The  foremost  toes  of  a 
cock.    Diet.  Ruat. 

BEARING-CLOTH.  The  fine  mantle  or  doth 
with  which  a  child  is  usually  covered  wben  it 
is  carried  to  church  to  be  baptized.   Skak. 

BEARING-DISHES.  Solid,  substantial  dishes ; 
portly  viands.  Mauinyer. 

BEARING-OF-THE-BOOK.  A  technical  term 
among  the  old  players  for  the  duties  of  the 
prompter.  In  the  accounts  of  the  church- 
wardens of  Heybridge,  1532,  we  have,  **  Item, 
for  baryng  of  the  boke,  vj.  d.,"  being  among 
the  expenses  of  a  mirade-play  represented  at 
Aftliitsuntide. 
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BEAR-LEAP.  According  to  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd. 
1033,  "  ft  luge  osier  basket  to  carry  chaff  out 
of  a  bam,  bom  between  two  men."  Sec 
BarUp, 

BEAR-MOUTHS.  Sabteiracecus  passages  by 
which  men  and  horses  descend  to  the  coal 
mines.    North, 

BEARN.  (1)  A  bam.  EatL 

(2)AchUd.    North. 

(3)  Wood.    Cblet, 

BEARS'-COLLEGE.  A  jocular  term  used  by 
Ben  Jonson  for  the  bear  garden,  or  Paris  gar- 
den, as  it  was  more  frequently  called. 

BEAR'S-EAR.  The  early  red  auricula.  Etut. 

BEAR'S-FOOT.  A  species  of  hellebore.  See 
Florio,  in  ▼•  Brdnea  Ursina,  Cotuittgone, 
Ekboro  nero.  We  have  btanbreech  and 
heamooTt,  names  of  herbs. 

BEAR'S-MASQUE.  A  kind  of  dance  men- 
tioned in  an  old  play  in  MS.  Bodl.  30. 

BEAR-STONE.  A  large  stone  mortar,  formerly 
used  for  unhusking  barley.  Brocket t» 

REARWARD.  The  keeper  of  a  bear. 

BEAR-WORM.  The  pakner-worm.  SeeTopsell's 
History  of  Serpents,  p.  105. 

BEAS.  Cows;  cattle.  North, 

BEASEL.  That  part  of  a  ring  in  which  the 
stone  is  set.  Mhuheu.  Howeil  calls  it  beaziU 
head,  in  his  Lexicon,  app.  Sect,  xxxiv.  See 
also  Florio,  in  y.  Pianczza. 

BEASSH.    To  defile.  Paltpnofe. 

BEAST.  (1)  An  old  game  at  cards,  similar  to 
the  modem  game  of  loo. 

(2)  Apparently  a  measure  containing  a  single 
fur.  See  Wardrobe  Accounts  of  Edw.  IV. 
p.  129. 

(3)  An  animal  of  the  beere  kind  is  a  fatting 
state.    Boat. 

BEASTIN6.    A  beating;  a  flogging.    Lane, 

BEASTLE.    To  defile.    Somerset. 

BEASTLINGS.  The  first  milk  drawn  after  a 
cow  has  calved,  in  some  places  considered  un- 
fit for  the  calf.  A  pudding  made  from  this 
milk,  called  beastling-pudding,  is  well  known 
for  its  peculiar  richness.  Sometimes  called 
beeet,  or  beaetinget  and  formerly  applied  to 
woman's  milk,  or  of  any  animal.  The  word  is 
common  as  an  archaism,  and  also  in  the  pro- 
vinces. See  Cotgrave,  in  ▼.  Beton,  CaUebouti^ 
Laiet,  Tetmes  Florio,  in  t.  Coloetra. 

BEAT.  (1)  Hares  and  rabbits  are  said  to  beat, 
when  they  make  a  noise  at  ratting  time.  See 
Blome's  Gent.  Rec.  ii.  76.  As  a  sporting  term, 
to  search. 

(2)  To  repair ;  to  mend.  But.  (J.-S.) 

(3)  To  abate.  HoUgbaneL 

(4)  Peat   Devon. 

(5)  To  hammer  with  one's  thoughts  on  any  par- 
ticular subject.   Shak. 

(6)  A  term  in  grinding  com.    See  Arch.  xi.  201. 

(7)  "  Brewer's  beat"  is  mentioned  in  the  Songs 
of  the  London  Prentices,  p.  132.  Qu.  beet 
root? 

(S)  A  blow.  "We  get  but  years  and  beate,*' 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  ▼.  239. 


BEAT-AWAY.    To  excavate-  North. 
BEAT-BURNING.    Denshering,  q.  t. 
BEATEM.  A  conqueror.    Yorish, 
BEATEN.  (1)  Trite.    MuUleton. 

(2)  Stamped  on  metal.  "  Beton  on  the  molde," 
Sir  Eglamour,  1031. 

(3)  Stationed  as  upon  a  beat.  Seethe  Leycester 
Correspondence,  p.  163. 

BEATER.  A  wooden  mallet,  used  for  various 
purposes.  Cotgrave  mentions  ''  a  thatcher'a 
beater,"  in  v.  Eechandole.  The  boards  pro- 
jecting from  the  inside  drcnmference  of  a 
chum  to  beat  the  milk,  are  called  beaters. 

BEATH.  To  heat  unseasoned  wood  by  fire  for 
the  purpose  of  straightening  it.  Boat.  Tusser 
has  the  word,  and  also  Spenser.  Meat  im- 
properly roasted  is  said  in  the  Midland 
Counties  to  be  beathed.   See  Beethy, 

BEATILLES.  Giblets. 

BEATING.  (1)  Walking  about ;  hurrying.  Weet. 

(2  A  row  of  com  in  the  straw  laid  along  the 
ham-floor  for  thrashing.    Noff. 

BEATMENT.  A  measure.   North. 

BEATOUR.    Roundabout.    {A.^N) 

BEAT-OUT.    Puzzled.  Eeeex. 

BEATWORLD.   Beyond  controul.   Ea»t. 

BEAU.    Fair;  good.  {A,^N) 

BEAUCHAMP.  "As  bold  as  Beauchamp,"  a 
proverbial  expression,  said  to  have  originated 
in  the  valour  of  one  of  the  Earls  of  Warwick 
of  that  name.  See  Nares,  p.  48 ;  Middleton'a 
Works,  ii.  411 ;  Brit.  Bibl.  i.  533. 

BEAUFET.  A  cupboard  or  niche,  with  a  canopy, 
at  the  end  of  a  hall.  Britton. 

BEAU-PERE.  A  friar,  or  priest.  (^.-.V.)  See 
Piers  Ploughman,  pp.  383,  533.  Roquefort 
has,  "  Beau-pere,  titre  que  I'on  donnoit  aux 
religieux."  Spenser  has  the  word  in  the  sense 
of  companion.  See  also  Utterson*8  Pop.  Poet, 
ii.  25 ;  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  31. 

BEAUPERS.  Apparently  some  kind  of  doth, 
mentioned  in  tbc  Book  of  Rates,  p.  26. 

BEAUPLEADER.  A  writ  that  lies  where  the 
sheriff  or  bailiff  takes  a  fine  of  a  party  that 
he  may  not  plead  fairly,  or  a  fitting  to  the 
purpose.    Kereey, 

BEAUTIFIED.    Beautiful.  Shak. 

BEAUTIFUL.  DeUcious.    Var.diaL 

BEAU-TRAPS.  I.K)ose-pavcmcnts  in  the  foot- 
way, under  which  dirt  and  water  collects, 
liable  to  splash  any  one  that  treads  on  them. 
Norf. 

BEAUTY-WATER.  Water  used  by  ladies  to 
restore  their  complexions.  Miege, 

BEAVER.  (1)  That  part  of  the  helmet  which 
is  moved  up  and  down  to  enable  the  wearer 
to  drink,  leaving  part  of  the  face  exposed 
when  up.  Perhaps  more  correctly  speaking, 
the  shade  over  the  eyes;  and  the  word  is 
even  applied  to  the  helmet  itself.  See  a  dis- 
sertation on  the  subject  in  Douce's  Illustra- 
tions, L  438. 

(2)  The  bushes  or  underwood  growing  out  on 
the  ditchless  side  of  a  single  hrd^re.   Doreet, 

BEAVERAGE.  Water  citlcr.    Divun. 
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DBAVERET.     A  hilf-beaver  hat.     Kenneie» 

Uloitary,  MS.  Lantd,  1033. 
BEAWTE.  >^ithout;  except.  Lane. 
BEAZLED.    Fatigued.  Sugiex. 
BEB.    To  9ip ;  to  drink.    North.    Also  a  bed- 

beTy  an  immoderate  drinker. 
BEBAST.    To  beat.    See  Euphuea  Golden  Le- 

gacie,  ap.  Collier's  Shak.  Lib.  p.  5. 
BE-BERED.     Baried.     See  MS.  Arund.  57, 

quoted  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  42.    Verstegan  gives 

bebiriged  in  the  same  sense. 
BEBLAST.    Blasted.     GoKoigne. 
BE-BLED.    CoTered  with  blood.    {A.'S.)    See 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  2004 ;  Morte  d'Arthiv,  L 

102, 148,  ii.  57 ;  Maundevile's  Travels,  p.  3. 
The  knave  he  tiewe  in  the  bedd. 
The  ryche  clothyt  were  alle  be-bledd. 

MS.  Omtab.  ft.  il.  98,  f.  S3. 

BEBLIND.    To  make  blind.     GoMcwgne. 
BEBLOTTE.    To  stain.  ({A.-S.) 
BEBOB.    To  bob. 

Have  you  leeoe  a  dawe  btbob  two  crowet  to  ? 

Steewm^  Old  Plm^a,  I.  ?>• 

BE  BODE.    Commanded.    Veniegan. 

BE-CALLE.  (I)  To  accuse;  to  challenge.    See 
Langtoft's  Chronicle,  p.  257;  Twaine  and 
Gawin,  491. 
To  require.    Gaw. 
To  abuse ;  to  censure.     We9t, 

SECASSE.  a  woodcock.  {Fr.)  See  the  Rut- 
land Papers,  p.  27. 

BECCHE.    Made  of  iron. 

BECCO.  a  cuckold,  (//a/.)  A  favourite  word 
with  our  early  dramatists.  Drayton  makes 
beeeo  the  Italian  for  a  cuckoo,  a  bird  often  as- 
similated with  human  beccos. 

BECEGTN.    To  besiege.    Prompt.  Parv. 

BECEKYN.    To  beseech.    Prompt.  Parv. 

BECETTTN.    To  set  in  order.    Prompt.  Parv. 

BECHATTED.    Bewitched.    Une. 

BECHE.    a  beech  tree.    {A.-S.) 

BECHER.  A  betrayer.  (A.-S.) 
Love  it  btchtr  and  let. 
And  lef  for  to  tele.  MS.  Dtgby  86. 

BECK.  (1)  A  small  stream.     Far.  diaL    See 
Plumpton  Coir.  p.  248  ;  Harrison's  Descrip- 
tion of  Britaine,  p.  50. 
The  tang,  the  bralne,  the  paunch  and  the  neck. 
When  they  waahed  be  well  with  the  water  of  the  b«ek. 

Booke  i^r  Hunting,  1086. 

A  constable.  Harmon. 
To  nod ;  to  beckon.  Also  a  substantive,  a 
bow,  a  salutation.  SeeOrd.  and  Reg.  p.  Ill ; 
King  and  a  Poore  Northern  Man,  1640; 
Decker's  Knights  Conjuring,  p.  17;  Chaucer, 
Cant.  T.  12330, 17295 ;  Skelton,  ii.  280 ;  Pals- 
grave,  verb,  f.  158.  A  beck  was  a  bend  of  the 
knee  as  well  as  a  nod  of  the  head. 

(4)  The  beak  of  a  bird.  Hence  the  protecting 
tongue  of  an  anvil  is  called  the  beck^ron. 
Sometimes  the  nose  is  called  a  beck.  Harrison, 
p.  172,  talks  of  a  person  being  "wesell 
becked." 

BECKER.    A  wooden  dish.    Northumb. 

BECKET.  A  kind  of  spade  used  in  dig^ng 
tort    Eatt. 


BECKETS.    a  kind  of  fastening ;  a  place  of  m. 

curity  for  any  kind  of  tackle  on  board  a  ihipi 

BECK-STANS.    The  strand  of  a  rapid  lim. 

North. 
BECLAPPE.    To  catch.    (i^..&) 
BECLARTED.    Besmeared ;  bedaubed.  NvrO. 
BECLIPPE.    To  curdle.    MaundevUe. 
BE-COME.  Togo.   (A.'S.)   The  participle  ie> 

com  is  found  in  Syr  Gawayne. 
BECOMES.  Best  clothes.  Eoit. 
BECOUGHT.    Seized.  {A.-S.) 

Swete  Mahoun.  what  it  the  red  F 
Love-longing  oae  hath  6«o0i^c. 

JB«vce  tff  UamOmin,  p.  tf 

BECRIKE.  A  kind  of  oath.  North. 

BECURL.   To  curve;  to  bend.    BiehardtoiL 

BECYDTN.  Besides;  near.    Proa^t.Pan. 

BED.  (1)  Abed  of  snakes  is  a  knotofyoaog 
ones;  and  a  roe  is  said  to  bed  when  ihe 
lodges  in  a  particular  place.  Diet.  Ru»t. 

S2)  A  horizontal  vein  of  ore  in  a  mine.  DerbipL 
3}  To  go  to  bed  with.   See  Jonson's  ConTena- 
tions,  p.  19 ;  Hardyng  Suppt.  p.  96. 

(4)  Offered.   {A.^S.) 

Lord,  he  myght  fulle  wylle  aped, 

A  koygbtci  dowghttyr  waae  hyme  had. 

Ibrrcnl  o/FortugaU  p.  U 

(5)  Prayed.  (A.-S.)  See  Warton's  Hist.  EofL 
Poet.  i.  12. 

!6)  Commanded.  Langt^fft. 
7)  The  horizontal  base  of  stone  inserted  in  i 
walL    Yorkth. 

(8)  A  fleshy  piece  of  beef  cut  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  leg  and  bottom  of  the  belly.  Ent. 
Sometimes  the  uterus  of  an  animal  is  so  called. 

(9)  The  phrase  of  getting  out  the  wrong  side  of 
the  bed  is  applied  to  a  person  who  is  peerisb 
and  illtempered.    Var.  diaL 

BEDAFFE.  To  make  a  fool  of.   {A.-S.) 
BE-DAGHE.  To  dawn  upon.   (^..&) 
BEDAGLED.    Dirtied.    Hottyband. 
BED-ALE.    Groaning  ale,  brewed  for  a  chmt. 

ening.   Devon. 
BEDAND.    Offering.  (A.-S.) 

So  long  he  wente  forth  in  hyi  wey, 
Hia  bedca  bedemd  nyght  and  dey. 

MS.  jiahmaU  61.  f.  X 

BEDASSHED.  Covered;  adorned.  This  is  ap- 
parently the  meaning  of  the  word  in  Morte 
d'ArthuF,  ii.  366. 

BEDAWYD.    Ridiculed.  SkeUon. 

BED-BOARD.  *«  Bedde  horde"  is  transUted  by 
tponde  in  Palsgrave,  subst.  f.  19. 

BEDD.  The  body  of  a  cart.  KemtetVt  Gktnarf, 
MS.  Lantd.  1033. 

BEDDE.  A  husband  or  wife.    (A.^.) 
BEDDEN.  To  bed;  to  put  to  bed.   {J.-S.) 
BEDDER.  (1)  The  under-stone  of  an  oil-milL 

HoyfeiL 
(2)  An  upholsterer.    Wett.     In  tome  counties, 

beddiner, 
BEDDERN.   A  refectory.   (A.-S.) 
BEDDY.   Greedy;  ofllcious.   NoHh. 

BEDE.  (1)  To  proffer;  to  offer.  North.  See 
Minot'a  Poems,  p.  19;  Jiangtoft,  p,  29; 
Prompt  Parv.  p.  28. 
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(2)  A  prayer.  (-f.-S.) 

(3)  To  order;  to  bid.  (^.-5.)  Also,  commanded, 
as  in  Rob.  Glouc  p.  166.  See  the  yarious 
meanings  of  bede  given  by  Heame. 

(4)  To  pray.  {jt-S,) 

(5)  Prohibition.  {J.-S.) 

(6)  Placed.  Stumer, 
Dwelt;  continued.    5!iUfififr. 
A  commandment.   (^.-&) 

BEDBADED.     Slain ;  made  dead. 
BBDBET.    Dirtied.    North. 
BBDELL.  A  senritor ;  perhaps,  bailiff.  SJteUon, 
The  MS.  BodL  175  reads  ^m^/,  Chester  Plays, 
L  95,  in  place  of  keydeU  in  Mr.  Wright's  MS. 
BEDBN.    Prayen.     (A.-S.)    Bede»,  petitions, 
occurs  in  the  list  of  old  words  prefixed  to  Bat- 
man nppon  Bartholome,  1582. 
BEDENE.     Immediately;    moreover;    coUec- 
tivdy ;  continuously ;  forthwith.    This  word  is 
used  in  a  variety  of  senses,  sometimes  appa- 
rently as  a  mere  expletive.    All  the  above 
meanings  are  ooigectnral,  and  derived  from  the 
context  of  passages  in  which  the  word  occurs. 
BEDERED.     Bed-ridden.    Prompt.  Parv. 
BBDERKID.     Darkened. 

But  whanne  the  bUke  wynter  nyjtt. 
Withoutc  mone  and  iterre  lyjte, 
Stderkid  hath  the  water  stronde, 
Alle  priTely  they  gone  to  londe. 

GoM4r,  MS.  Soe.  jintt^.  134.  f.  46. 

BEDEVIL.  To  spoil  anything.  South.  A  per- 
son  who  is  frequently  convicted  of  vile  con- 
duct, is  said  to  be  bedetiled. 

BEDEWITH.    Wetteth.    Chaucer. 

BED-FA6G0T.  A  contemptuous  term  for  a 
bedfellow.    Eaet. 

BEDFELLOW.  It  was  formerly  customary  for 
men  even  of  the  highest  rank  to  sleep  toge- 
ther; and  tiie  term  be^eUow  implied  great  in- 
timacy. Dr.  Forman,  in  his  MS.  Autobiogra- 
phy, mentions  one  Gird  at  having  been  his 
htift^hw,  MS.  Ash.  208.  Cromwell  is  said  to 
have  obtained  much  of  his  intelligence  during 
the  dvil  wan  from  the  common  men  with 
whom  he  slept. 

BBDFERE.     A  bedfellow.     Ben  Jonson  has 

hed-pheertt  as  quoted  by  Nares. 

That  5c  Khttlle  hen  hU  owen  dere. 
And  he  ichalle  be  jowre  btifir^. 

Cawtr,  M&  Soe.  Antiq,  134,  f.  189. 

BEDGATT.    Command  ? 

Thre  balcfulle  birdei  his  brocha  they  turne. 
That  bydda  his  Udgatt,  hit  byddyng  to  wyrche. 

Mart*  Arthurs,  MS,  Uneoln,  t.  64. 

BEDIZENED.    Dressed  out     Var.  dial 
BED-JOINTS.    Joints  of  stone  that  lie  in  the 

beds  of  rocks.  Derbyth. 
BEDLAM-BEGGARS.  A  cUus  of  vagrants, 
more  folly  noticed  under  their  other  appella- 
tion, Toms  of  Bedlam,  q.  v.  See  several  notices 
in  Mslone's  Shakespeare,  x.  104.  They  were 
also  called  bedlams,  bedlamers,  and  bedlamites, 
which  came  to  be  generic  terms  for  fools  of  all 
daues.  *'  Bedlem  madnesse"  is  the  transla- 
tion of  faror  in  the  Nomenclator,  p.  424, 
which  may  serve  to  illuttrate  a  passage  in 
2  Heniy  VL  iiL  1. 


BEDLAWYR.    A  bed-ridden  person.    Pron^, 

Parv. 
BEDLEM.    Bethlehem. 
BEDMATE.    A  bedfcUow. 
BED-MINION.    A  bardash.    See  Florio,  in  v. 

CaranUta,  Coficubino, 
BEDOLED.    Stupified  vrith  pain.    J)evon. 
BEDOLVEN.    Digged.    SJkinner. 
BEDOM.     Craved;  demanded.     Rob.  Glooc. 

p.  143. 
REDONE.    Wrought ;  made  up.    Percy. 
BEDOTE.     To    make   to   dote;   to   deceive. 

Chaucer. 
BEDOUTE.    Redoubted. 

Above  all  men  he  wa«  there  moete  bedopne. 

Hardj^n^t  Chronicle,  t.  IW. 

BEDPRESSER.    A  doll  heavy  fellow. 

BE-DRABYLYD.  Dirtied ;  wetted.  It  is  trans- 
lated  by  pahtdotue  in  Prompt.  Parv.  pp.  28, 
283.  Carr  has  drabble-tailf  a  woman  whose 
petticoats  are  wet  and  dirty. 

BEDRADDE.    Dreaded.     Chaucer. 

BEDRAULED.    Defiled.    Skmner. 

BEDREDE.    Bedridden.     Chaucer. 

BEDREINTE.    Drenched.     Chaucer. 

BEDREPES.  Days  of  work  performed  in 
harvest  time  by  the  customary  tenants,  at  the 
bidding  of  their  lords.  See  Cullum's  Hawsted, 
1784,  p.  189. 

BEDS.    The  game  of  hop-scotch.    North. 

BEDS-FOOT.    The  plant  niastic.    Siimier. 

BED-STEDDLE.    A  bedstead.    Euex. 

BED-SUSTER.  One  who  shares  the  bed  of  the 
'  husband ;  the  concubine  of  a  married  man  in 
relation  to  the  legitimate  wife.    See  Robw 
Glouc  p.  27,  quoted  by  Stevenson. 

BEDSWERVER.    An  adultress.    Shah. 

BED-TYE.    Bed-tick.     Weet. 

BEDUELE.    To  deceive.    (^.-5.) 

BEDWARD.    Towards  bed.    Naree. 

BEDWEN.    A  birch  tree.     Wett. 

BEDYNER.    An  officer.    {Dut.) 
Lyare  wes  ml  latymer, 
Sleuthe  ant  slep  ml  bedpner, 

fVrlghfe  L^rie  Fbefry.  p.  4tk 

BEE.    A  jewel.    See  Cooper,  in  v.  MonUe; 

Morte  d' Arthur,  i.  243. 
BEE-BAND.    A  hoop  of  iron  which  encircles 

the  hole  in  the  beam  of  a  plough  where  the 

coulter  is  fixed.    North. 
BEE-BEE.    A  nursery  song.     Yorith. 
BEE-BIKE.    A  nest  of  wUd  bees.    North. 
BEE-BIRD.    The  willow  vrren.     Var.  dial 
BEE-BREAD.    A  brown  add  substance  with 

which  some  of  the  cells  in  a  honeycomb  are 

filled.     Var.  dial^   See  See-glue. 
BEE-BUT.    A  bee-hive.    Somertet. 
BEECH-COAL.    A  peculiar  kind  of  coal  used 

by  alchemists.    See  Ben  Jonson,  iv.  52. 
BEECHGALL.    A  hard  knot  on  the  leaf  of  the 

beech  containing  the  maggot  of  some  insect. 
BEE-DROYE.    A  great  crowd  of  men,  or  any 

other  creatures.    Eatt. 
BEEDY.    A  chicken.     Var.  dial 
BEEDY'S-EYES.    The  pansy.    Somenet. 
BEEF.     An  ox.  (Fr.)  So  A«^ir/,  a  young  ox«  as 
I     in  Holinshed,  Desc  Scotland,  p.  20. 
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BEEF-EATERS.  The  yeomen  of  the  gaard. 
The  name  is  said  to  be  corrupted  from  beauf- 
fetiert.    See  Boucher,  in  y. 

BEEFING.  Abullockfitforslaaghter.  Suffolk, 

BEE-GLUE.  According  to  Florio,  in  t.  Pro- 
p6Uot  "  A  solide  matter,  and  yet  not  perfect 
wax,  wherewith  bees  fence  the  entrance  of 
their  hives  to  keepe  out  the  winde  or  cold." 

BEE-HIVE.  A  wattled  straw-chair,  common 
among  cottagers.     Wett. 

BEEK.    A  rivulet    North, 

BEEKED.    Covered  with  dirt.    North. 

BEEKNE.    A  beacon.    Prompt,  Parv. 

BEELD.  (1)  Shelter.  North.  Sometimes  a 
shed  for  cattle  is  called  a  beelding,  and  is  said 
to  be  beddy.  This  is  merely  a  later  form  of 
beld,  q.  v. 

(2)  To  build.  North.  "  Beeldynge"  occurs  in 
Prompt.  Parv.  p.  35. 

BEELE.  A  kind  of  pick-axe  used  in  separating 
the  ore  from  the  rock. 

BEE-LIPPEN.    A  bee-hive.    Somertet, 

BEEM.    See  Beam, 

BEEN.  (1)  Bees.  (A.-S,)  See  Chaucer,  Cant. 
T.  10518 ;  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  493. 
Property ;  wealth.  Tuster, 
The  plural  of  the  present  tense  of  the  verb 
to  be.  Sometimes,  have  been.  In  some 
dialects,  it  is  equivalent  to  becatuef  and  it 
also  occurs  as  a  contracted  form  of  by  him, 

{4)  Nimble;  clever.  Lane,  Grose  has  bienly, 
excellently. 

(5)  A  vnthy  band.    Devon, 

BEENDE.    Bondage. 

BEENSHIP.    Worship;  goodness. 

BEER.  Force;  might.  Cheah,  More,  MS.  ad- 
ditions to  Ray,  has,  "  to  take  beer,  to  goe 
back  that  you  may  leape  farther."  See  also 
Kennett's  Glossary,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

BEERE.    A  bier.    Pron^t.  Parv. 

BEER-GOOD.    Teast.    Eaet. 

BEERNESS.    A  beer-cellar.    North. 

BEERT.    Intoxicated.    Warw. 

BEES.  (1)  "  To  have  bees  in  the  head,"  a 
phrase  meaning,  according  to  Nares,  to  be 
choleric  "  To  have  a  bee  in  the  bonnet,"  is 
a  phrase  of  similar  import,  or  sometimes 
means  to  be  a  little  crazy.  Toone  gives  a 
Leicestershire  proverb,  "  as  busy  as  bees  in  a 
bason."  See  also  Jamieson's  Suppl.  in  v. 
Bee. 

{2)  The  third  person  sing,  and  all  the  pi.  future 
tense  of  the  verb  to  be.  North.  The  ten- 
dency of  this  dialect  is  to  change  th  {A.-S.) 
into  t.  < 

4)  Flies.    Line. 

5)  Cows.    North. 
BEESEN.    Blind.    Line.    A  common  expres- 

sion,  **  as  drunk  as  a  beeeenJ*  **  Wullo  beezen 
the  vine  zight,"  will  you  be  blind  to  the  fine 
sight,  Fairholt's  Pageants,  ii.  101.  Spelt  bee- 
some  in  the  early  ecQtions  of  Coriolanus,  u.  I. 

BEESKIP.    A  bee-hive.     West. 

BEES-NEST.    A  kind  of  flax.    5»»fifMr. 

BEESNUM.    Be  they  not.     Weet. 


t 


BEESTAILE.    Cattle. 

Be0*tnilB  thti  lud  ynoufe  I  wot. 

Curtor  Mundi,  US.  Trin.  Call.  Cantab.  £,  H 

BEET.  A  beet  of  flax,  translated  by  Imiyira^ 
bula  in  Skinner.  For  other  meanings  Bee£«/e. 

BEET-AXE.  The  instrument  used  in  bettisf 
ground  in  denshering.    Devon. 

BEETHY.  Soft,  sticky ;  in  a  perspiration.  U&. 
derdone  meat  is  called  beethy.  Duncumb  ex- 
plains  it  "  withered."    Herrfordsh. 

BEETLE.  A  heavy  wooden  mallet,  used  for 
various  purposes.  A  "  three  man  beetie," 
says  Nares,  was  one  so  heavy  that  it  requird 
three  men  to  manage  it,  two  at  the  long  hn. 
dies  and  one  at  the  head.  HoUyband,  in  kU 
Dictionarie,  1593,  mentions  "  a  beetle  which 
laundrers  do  use  to  wash  their  back  tod 
clothes." 

BEETLE-BROWED.  Having  brows  that  hang 
over.  Shakespeare  uses  Uie  verb  beetle^  Ham- 
let, i  4.  Cf.  Piers'  Ploughman,  p.  88 ;  Dq 
Bartas,  p.  652 ;  Howell,  sect.  21 ;  Rom.  and 
Juliet,  i  4. 

BEETLE-HEADED.  Dull;  stupid.  Shak.  h 
Dorsetshire,  the  miller's  thumb  is  called  a 
beetlehead, 

BEETLE-STON.    The  cantharides.    Fhrui. 

BEETNEED.  Assistance  in  the  hour  of  distms. 
North, 

BEFAWN.    To  surround ;  to  seize.    {A.^.} 
And  yf  [je]  see  a  ichyppe  of  paime. 
Then  sylle  to  them  6</bien. 

MS,  Cantab.  Pf.  ti.  38,  L  IS. 

BEFET.    A  buffet;  a  blow.    {A,-N,) 

BEFFING.  (1)  Barking.    Line, 

(2)  Burning  land  after  it  is  pared.    NortK 

BEFIGHT.    To  contend.    Surrey, 

BEFILIN.    To  defile. 

BEFILL.    Befell.    {A,-S,) 

BEFLAYNE.    Fhiyed. 

Oute  of  hb  ikyn  he  wu  b^fiapna 
AUe  quik,  end  in  that  wise  slayne. 

GmotTt  MS,  Sae.  Atitiq,  134,  f.  tit. 

BEFLECKE.    To  streak ;  to  spot 

Why  blush  you,  and  why  with  Tennilion  taint 
BeJIedca  your  cheeks  }     TurbevWs  (Md,lSQ,  L  VU. 
BEFON.    To  befall  ?     Toumeley  Myst, 
BEFORE.    To  take  before  one.     "  Shall  I  take 
that  before  me  ?"  that  is,  <<  shall  I  take  it  with 
me  when  I  go  there  ?"    Kent. 
BEFOREN.    Before.     (^A.-S.)    Befom'i^cm. 
mon  in  early  works,  and  in  the  dialects  of  the 
present  day. 
BE-FOTE.    On  foot.    Prompt.  Parv. 
BEFROSE.    Frozen. 

Over  Daunby  thllke  flood, 
Whiche  alle  btfroat  than  stood. 

Gowar,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq,  134,  f.  73. 

BEFT.    struck ;  beaten.     Gaw, 
BEFYCE.    Beaufils.    See  Pxx>mpt.  Panr.  p.  28. 
ptOcherfitiua  ;  and  Ritson's  Met.  Rom.  iu.  256. 
This  generic  name  is  often  adopted  in  the  old 
romances. 
BEFYLDE.    Dirtied. 

I  praye  yon  therfore  hertyly. 
That  you  wyll  take  it  paciently, 
WotlvasUbsfyHs.  TkslMmUanmnm, 
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BSO.  To  b^  a  person  for  a  fool,  was  to  apply 
to  be  his  ffoardiBii,  under  a  writ  de  ieUota  m- 
qtartndo,  by  which,  if  a  man  was  legally 
proved  an  idiot,  the  profits  of  his  land  and  the 
custody  of  his  penon  might  be  granted  by  the 
king  to  any  subject.  Nare9.  The  custom  is 
fteqnently  alluded  to  by  our  old  dramatists. 
BEGAfi.  To  mock ;  to  deceiye. 
BE6AL0WE.  To  out-gallop. 

That  was  «  wyjt  as  any  fwalowe, 
Tber  myjt  no  hon  hym  begahwe, 

MS.  Cantab,  Ft.  li.  38«  f.  1S4. 

BEGARED.  Adorned.  SJtelton, 

BEGAY.   To  make  gay.  Beaumont. 

BEGAYGED.   Bewitched.   Devon. 

BEGCHIS.  Bitches.   Cov.  My$t. 

BEGE.  Big.   Gaw. 

BEGECK.  A  trick.   J?t7jofi. 

BEGENELD.  A  mendicant.  Piers  Ploughman. 

BEGETARE.  A  begetter.  Pronq^L  Parv, 

BEGGAR.  *'  Set  a  beggar  on  horseback,  and  he 
will  ride  to  the  jakes,"  a  common  proverb  ap- 
plied to  those  who  have  suddenly  risen  in 
wealth,  and  are  too  proud  even  to  walk  there. 
So  that  dyrcn  of  our  saylon  were  much  offended, 
•ad  Myd,  Mt  a  begger  on  honbacke  and  he  wyl 
lyda  nnteaionablye.  MS.  Addit.  M08. 

BEGGAR-MY.N£IGHBOUR.AchUdren'sgame 
It  cards.  The  players  throw  a  card  liter- 
nately,  till  one  throws  a  court  card,  the  ad- 
Tdsaiy  giving  one  card  for  a  knave,  two  for  a 
queen,  three  for  a  king,  and  four  for  an  ace, 
this  proceeding  bdng  interrupted  in  the  same 
manner  if  the  other  turns  up  a  court  card  or 
an  ace,  which  generally  makes  the  game  an 
unreasonable  length. . 

BEGGAR'S-BUSH.  According  to  Miege,  a 
rendezvous  for  beggars.  *'  To  go  by  beggar's 
bush,"  to  go  on  the  road  to  ruin.  Beggar's 
bush  vFas  ako  the  name  of  a  tree  near  London. 
Cleaveland,  in  his  Midsummer  Moon,  p.  188, 
says,  "  if  a  man  be  a  tree  invers'd,  bee's  beg- 
gar's bush."  See  also  the  Two  Angrie  Women 
of  Abingdon,  p.  80.  A  similar  phrase,  "  we 
are  brought  to  begger  staffe,"  occurs  in  the 
Plnmpton  Correspondence,  p.  199. 

BEGGARS-BUTTONS.  The  burson  on  the 
burdock.  Devon. 

BEGGARS-NEEDLE.  The  shepherd's  needle. 
Midland  C. 

BEGGARS-VELVET.  The  light  particles  of 
down  shaken  from  a  feather-bed,  and  left  by 
a  sluttish  housemaid  to  collect  under  it.  EaMt. 
The  term  heggart^-boltt^  stones,  is  of  a  similar 
formation. 

BEGGAR-WEED.  Thecomspuny.  Beds. 

BEGGARY.  Full  of  weeds.  Ea»t. 

BEGHE.  A  crown ;  a  garland.   {A,'S.) 

BEGILED.  Beguiled.  {A.-N.) 

BEGINNYNGE.   A  principle.   Chaucer. 

BEGIRDGE.  To  grudge.  Somertet. 
BEGKOT.  Foolish.  (>f.-iV.) 

Btgkot  an  brid«, 
him  at  ride 
In  the  diftmale. 

WHghei  IV/iMMlAMifV,  p.  903. 


BEGLE.  Boldly? 

The  Saretyns  were  iwythe  stronge. 
And  helde  fyght  b9gle  and  longe. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  IL  38.  f.  IfiS. 

BEGLUED.  Overcome.  Lydgate. 
BEGO.    To  do;  to  perform.  {A.'S.)    In  the 
following  passages,  used  for  begon^  part.  pa. 
And  tolde  him  how  hit  was  bego. 
Of  is  weleand  of  Sf  wo. 

Bttu  9f  Hamtmat,  p.  77* 
The  erthe  it  is,  whiche  evenuo 
With  mannit  laboure  is  6iie. 

Cower,  MS.  Soe.  Anttq.  134,  f.  W. 

BEGON.  Adorned.  IVequently  used  in  thh 
sense.  See  Reliq.  Antiq.  iL  19  ;  Illustrations 
of  Fairy  Mythology,  p.  59 ;  Rom.  of  the  Rose, 
943.  Then  we  have,  wd  began,  in  a  good  way ; 
wo  began,  far  gone  in  woe ;  worte  began,  in  a 
worse  way,  &c. 

BEGONE.    Decayed ;  worn  out.    Eaet. 

BEGONNE.    Begun.  (A.'S.) 

BEGORZ.  A  vulgar  oath.  Somertet.  Perhaps 
more  generally  pronounced  begoah.  **  Begum- 
mers"  is  another  oath  of  similar  formation. 

BEGRAVE.    Buried.    {A.-S.) 

Into  the  grounde,  where  alle  gone. 
This  ded  lady  was  begrave. 

Gowtr,  US.  Soe.  Jntiq,  1S4«  f.  67« 

BEGREDE.    To  cry  out  against.    {A.-S.)    Be-- 
grad  occurs  in  Ellis's  Met.  Rom.  iii.  51. 
Launcelot  of  tresson  they  be-gr«dd», 
Callyd  hym  fals  and  kyngys  tray  toure. 

MS.Harl.2Ua,f.im. 

BEGRUMPLED.    Displeased.    Somerset. 

BEGUILED.    Covered  with  guile.    Shai. 

BEGUINES.    A  sort  of  nuns.    SJtinner. 

BE-GYFTE.    Gave. 

Thefe,  where  haite  thou  my  oxen  done 

That  y  the  be-gtfto.  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  il.  38,  f.  86. 

BEGYN.    A  biggin.    ReHq.  Antiq.  iL  74. 

BEGYNGGE.    Careful.    {A.-S.) 

A  begifnggt  gome,  gamelldie  gay.     KMliq.  Antiq.  li.  t. 

BEH.    Bent ;  inclined.     {A.-S.) 

BEHALT.    Beheld.     Weber. 

BEHALVE.    Half;  side,  or  part.    (^.-5.) 

BEHAPPEN.    Perhaps.    Salop. 

BEHATED.  Hated;  exceedingly  hated.  The 
term  occurs  in  the  Morte  d'Arthur,  ii.  82; 
Stanihurst's  Description  of  Ireland,  pp.  34, 44 ; 
Palsgrave's  Acolastus,  1540.  It  is  the  syno- 
nyme  of  holy,  and  translated  by  exosus  in 
Prompt.  Parv.  p.  222,  the  former  of  which  has 
no  connexion  with  A.-S.  healic    See  Holy. 

BEHAVE.  To  manage ;  to  govern,  generally  in 
point  of  behaviour.  The  substantive  behaviour 
seems  used  in  a  collateral  sense  in  King  John, 
il. 

BEHEARD.  Heard.  See  Percy's  Reliques, 
p.  23 ;  Robin  Hood,  L  123. 

Ful  wel  boherd  now  ichall  it  be. 
And  also  beloved  in  many  contre. 

MS.  C.  C  C.  a  80. 

BE-HELIED.  Covered.  (A.-S.)  See  Ellis's 
Met.  Rom.  ii.  258 ;  Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  5586. 

BE-HERTE.  By  heart ;  vrith  memory.  iVoinp^ 
Parv. 

BEHEST.  (1)  A  promise.  (A^.)  See  Chaucer, 
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Cant.  T.  4461 ;  Maundevile'i  TnTels,  p.  1 ; 
Ham>wing  of  Hell,  p.  27,  spelt  hyhihatet. 
(2)  An  order ;  a  command. 
BEHETE.    To  promise.   {A,'S.)   See  Chaucer, 
Cant.  T.  1856 ;  Chester  Plays,  i.  31. 
The  empcTOwn  modur  let  calle  a  luuve. 
And  bym  6dheff  grete  mede  to  have. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  II.  38,  f.  83. 
He  had  a  quene  that  hyghte  Margaret, 
Trewe  as  atele,  y  yow  6«A«ff •  16U.  f.  71- 

BEHEWE.    Coloured.  (^.-5.) 
BEHIGHTE.  To  promise.  {A.'S,)    Behighten, 
pa.  t.  pi.,  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  11639 ;  Maunde- 
Tile's  Travels,  p.  3. 
BEHINT.    Behind.    North. 
BEHITUER.     On  thU  side.     Su$hs.     It  is 
also  an  archaism.  See  Nares,  in  y.  Somerset- 
shire carters  say  btther  to  their  horses,  when 
they  wish    them   to    move  towards   their 
side. 
BEH0LDIN6NESS.    ObUgation.     Webster. 
BE-HONGYD.    Hung  with  tapestry.     Weber. 
BEHOOVEFULL.  Useful ;  profitoble.  See  Hey- 
wood*s  Apology  for  Actors,  1612 ;  Brit.  Bibl. 
i.  20.    Ash  gives  the  form  behoovabU. 
BEHOTYN.    To  promise.    Pron^t.  Pan. 
BEHOTYNGE.    Promising.    MaundeviU. 
BEHOUNCED.     Finely  dressed;  smart  with 
finery.   Etsex.    Kennett  says '*  ironically  ap- 
pUed,"  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
BEHOVE.    Behoof;  advantage.    (A.-S.) 
Her  beginneth  the  Prikke  of  Love 
That  profitable  is  to  loule  AeAow. 

VerfUM  MS.  t.  965. 

BEHOVELY.    Profitoble.  (^.-5.)    Sec  TroUus 

and  Creseide,  ii.  261. 

It  b  behowiv  for  to  here. 

MS,  Soe.  jintiq.  134,  f.  63. 

BEHUNG.    Hung  about,  as  a  horse  vrith  bells. 

Kermett,  MS.  Latud.  1033. 
BEIE.    Both.    {ji.-S,) 

Agein  to  baUille  thel  wente. 
And  foughten  harde  togidere  M«, 
Never  on  of  other  oe  ftod  ele.    OruW,  p.  47. 
BEIGH.    A  jewel ;  an  ornament.   {A.'S.)    This 
word,  which   occurs  under  various   forms, 
sometimes  has  the  signification  of  a  ring,  a 
bracelet,  or  a  collar  for  the  neck. 
BEIGHT.  Anything  bent,  but  generally  applied 

to  the  bend  of  the  elbow.    North, 
BEILD.  (1)  See  Beld. 

Land  o  live,  o  ro  and  rest. 
Wit  blia  and  belld  broiden  beat. 

MS.  Cott.  Vetptu.  A.  iii.  f.  7. 

(2)  A  handle.     Yorkth. 
BEILDIT.    Imaged ;  formed.     Gaw. 
BEING.  (1)  Because.     Var.  dial 
(2)  An  abode ;  a  lodging.    East. 
BEINGE.    Condition.     Weber. 
BEIRE.  (1)  Of  both.    £ob.  GUmc. 
(2)  Bare.    Ibid. 

BE  JADE.    To  weary;  to  tire.    MiUon. 
BE  J  APE.    To  ridicule,  make  game  of.    {A.'S.) 
See  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  16853;  Troilus  and 
Crcseide,i.  532;  V.  1119. 

But  covertly  ye  of  your  dewbilnet 
Bfiapen  hem  thua»  al  day  ben  men  blyndyd. 

MS.  Fairfu  16. 


He  was  lest  worth  in  lovk  ye. 
And  mott  b^pid  in  bit  witte. 

Gowtrt  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  || 

BEK.    To  beckon.    (A.-S.) 

That  he  fele  on  hia  bora  ndc. 
Him  to  bcvedcn  thai  gan  to  Mr. 

Arthour  and  iUrlin,  p.  133, 

BEKE.    The  brim  of  a  hat  or  hood;  soythia; 
standing  out  firm  at  the  bottom  of  a  covehn^ 
for  the  head.    The  term  has  not  yet  beea 
explained.    The  above  is  oonjectunl  from  the 
passages  in  which  the  word  occurs  in  Stnitt, 
ii.  212 ;  Planch^,  p.  231 ;  Rutland  Ptpen, 
p.  6;Brit  BibLiv.  27. 
BEKEANDE.  Wanning ;  sweating.  MUtoiL  See 
Ywaine  and  Gawin,  1459;  bekynge,  Moitc 
d'Arthur,  L  139. 
BEKENE.    A  beacon.    (A.-S.) 
BEKENEDEN.    Beckoned.     WiekUfe. 
BE-KENNE.    To  commit  to.   {A.^S.) 

This  lettrebe-irefMie  Alexander  to  the  kn^htis  of 
Darltu,  and  the  peper  also,  and  bad  thuic  bete 
thame  to  the  emperour ;  and  he  gaffe  tbaoie  |ntt 
gyftei  and  riche,  and  sent  thame  furtbe. 

MS.  LliMoteA.  i.  17,r«9i 
And  thou,  his  derlyng. 
His  modir  in  kepyng 

To  the  be  be^eiute.  2l4i.  (.  23L 

BEKERE.   To  skirmish;  to  fight.   Spelt  ielire 
in  Syr  Gawayne,  another  form  of  bieier.  Set 
also  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  36. 
BEKINS.    Because.    Dorset. 
BEKKYS.    Begs.     Towneley  Myst. 
BEKNE.    A  beacon.    Prompt.  Pant. 
BEKNOWE.      To  acknowledge;    to  confe& 
(A.S.)    See  Catalogue  of  Douce  MSS.  p.  7; 
Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  1558, 5306 ;  Richard  Coer 
de  Lion,  1700;  Amis  and  Amiloun,  1279; 
Octovian,  1810.    See  Bi-hunoen. 
And  thanne,  yf  y  be  for  to  wite^ 
I  woUe  beknowen  what  It  if. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134.  f.  42. 

BEENYNGE.    A  beckoning.    Prompt.  Pan. 
BEKUR.    Fight ;  battle ;  skirmish. 

And  yf  he  myght  of  hym  be  sekure, 
Odur  in  batcU  or  In  boltw. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  ILS8,  f.  n7. 
And  jyf  y  fle  that  yche  bekyr, 
Y  hope  than  y  may  be  sekyr. 

MS.  HarUmUtU. 

BEL.    BeautifuL    {A.-N.) 

BELACOIL.    A  friendly  recq>tion.    ^peiuer. 

Chaucer  has  bialaeoUt  q.  v. 
BELAFTE.    Left ;  remained. 

As  by t  was  Goddys  owne  wylle. 
The  lyenas  belafto  the  chylde  stylle. 

MS.  Cantab.  Vf.  ii.  3B,  f.  M. 
Whan  he  for  luste  his  God  refuseth. 
And  took  him  to  the  derelis  crsfke, 
Lo  what  pro8t  him  is  beta/U. 

Gow€r,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  194,  f.  191. 

BELAGGED.    Tired. 

BE-LAGGYD.  Dirtied;  wetted.  Prompt. Pan. 
BELAM.    To  beat.    See  Cotgrave  in  v.  Chs- 
peron ;  Famous  Victories,  p.  320. 

A  country  lad  had  slept  aside  with  a  wench,  and 
done  I  know  not  what ;  but  his  father  inalnl)  (<- 
2am6'd  him  for  the  fact*  the  wench  prooTing  sAer- 
ward  with  child. 

mta,  FiUea,  and  Faneiet,  lt6S,  p.  246. 
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BELABtOUR.  A  fair  lover.  Spenter. 
BELLAMY.  Fair  friend.  (A.'N.)  SeeHarts- 
bome's  Met.  Tales,  p.  107 ;  Chester  Plays, 
i.  151;  Wright's  PoL  Songs,  p.  200 ;  Towne- 
ley  Mysteries,  p.  70;  Chaucer,  Cant.  T. 
12252;  YwaineandGawin,  278;  SirTristrem, 
p.  161 ;  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  390. 

.Mbiaqf,  ha  seyde,  how  long« 
Shel  thy  folye  y-Uute  ? 

MS.  CoU,  Trin.  Qron.  £7- 
Mamsr«,  ftnd  thou  cowdyst  hyt  Uyne* 
A  cowDieUe  y  wolde  to  the  sayne. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  it.  38,  f .  63. 

BELAPPED.    Surrounded. 

Owte  of  the  wode  they  came  anon. 
And  beiapped  us  everychon. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  li.  38«  f.  195. 
BELAST.     Bound. 

The  seid  James  Skidmore  Is  bOatt  and  withholdcn 
toward  the  seid  Sir  Jamea  for  an  hole  yeer  to  do  him 
KTvice  of  werre  in  the  pertict  of  France  and  of 
Xwrnandie.     Arch,  xvii.  214. 

BELATED.     Benighted.    MiUon.     Generally 

retarded.     See  Miege,  in  t. 
BELAVE.     To  remain.     (A.-S.) 

For  nought  Bcves  nolde  belave. 
The  beter  hon  a  wolde  have. 

Beftes  o/Hamtount  p.  70. 

BELAY.  (1)  To  fasten.    A  sea  term. 

The  master  shewyng  us  that  by  neglygens  of  some 
to  beinp  the  haylcrs,  the  mayn  yerd  had  fawin  down 
•Bd  lyke  to  have  kyld  three  or  four.  MS.  Addit.  B/OW. 

(2)  To  flog.    Northampt. 

BELAYE.    To  surround.    Mob.  Glouc. 

BELAYED.    Covered.    S^penser. 

BELCH.  (1)  SmaU  beer.     Yorkth. 

(2)  To  remove  the  indurated  dung  from  sheep's 

tails.    Somerset. 
BEL-CHOS.    Pudendum  femms.  (^A.-N.)   See 

a  curious  account  in  MS.  Addit.   12195,  f. 

158 ;  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  6029,  6092. 
BELCHYN.    To  decorate.    Pron^t.  Parv. 
BELCONE.    A  balcony. 
BELDAME.  A  grandmother.    Formerly  a  term 

of  respect.     Spenser  uses  it  in  its  original 

French  signification,  fair  lady.    Kennett,  MS. 

Lansd.  1033,  "  an  old  woman  that  lives  to  see 

a  sixth  generation  descended  from  her." 
BELDB.  (1)  Protection;  shelter;  refuge.  (AS.) 

See  Le  Bone  Florence  of  Rome,  1721 ;  Sir 

Perceval,  1412,  1413,  1921 ;  Minot's  Poems, 

p.  27.    Still  in  use  in  the  North. 
For  thou  myghte  in  thaire  bale 
Beste  be  thaixe  belde. 

MS.  LtneolH  A.  I.  17>  f.  S33. 

(2)  To  protect ;  to  defend.  See  Ywaine  and 
Gawin,  1220 ;  Lay  le  Freine,  231.  Perhaps 
in  the  last  instance  to  encourage.  Sometimes 
spelt  bylde,  as  in  Sir  Eglamour,  3. 

(3)  Bold.  (i^.-5.)  See  Lybeaus  Disconus,2123; 
Kyng  Alisaunder,  5004. 

(4)  Build;  natural  strength.  '^Stronge  of 
belde,"  strongly  built,  as  we  say  of  persons 
strongly  formed  by  nature.  Mr.  Utterson's 
eiplanation,  i.  164,  is  quite  right,  although 
questioned  in  the  new  edition  of  Boucher. 
*'  To  belde,"  to  increase  in  size  and  strength. 


Bi  a  chllde  of  litil  Md« 
Overcomen  I  am  In  myn  elde. 
Cunor  Mundi,  MS.  Coll.  Trin,  Cantab.  L  78^ 
rhys  mayde  wax  and  bygan  to  belda 
Weyl  ynto  womans  elde. 

MS.  Harl.  1701,  t.6A, 

(5)  To  build ;  hence,  to  inhabit. 

Whenne  oure  saulea  schalle  parte,  and  sundyre  ffra 

tne  oody 
Ewyre  to  belde  and  to  byde  in  blysse  wyth  hymeselTcne. 
Morte  ^rthure,  MS.  Lincoln  A.  L  17»  f*ft3. 
In  Sedoyne  in  that  rlche  contree, 
Thare  dare  na  mane  belde  nor  be* 
For  dowt  of  a  bare. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  140. 

(6)  Formed? 

But  cowardly,  with  royall  hoste  hym  held. 
Upon  hym  came  all  sodelnly  to  fight. 

Hardjfng'e  Chronicle,  f,  147« 

BELDER.    To  roar;  to  bellow.   North,    Bel- 
derer,  a  roarer. 

BELDYNG.  Building.  (A.-S.) 

BELE.  (1)  Fair ;  good.  {A.-N.)  SeetheAichae- 
ologia,  xxiii.  342. 

(2)  Bad  conduct.  Line. 

BELEAKINS.  By  the  Lady  kin !  North. 

BELEAWD.  Betrayed.    Verstegan. 

BELE-CHERE.  Good  company.  {A.-N.) 

BELEDDY.  By  our  Lady!  Leic, 

BELEE.  To  shelter.  Shak, 

BELEF.  A  badge?   Gaw. 

BELEVAND.  Remaining,  L  e.  alive.  See  Tor- 
rent of  Portugal,  359.    (A.-S.) 

BELEVE.  Belief.  (A.-S.)  See  Chaucer,  Cant 
T.  3456 ;  Dodsley,  xii.  335. 

BELEVED.  Left.   Chaucer. 

BELEVENESSE.  Faith.  Prompt.  Parv, 

BELEWYNGE.  The  beUing  of  the  hart. 

And  thei  ayngeth  in  thaire  langage  that  yn 
Englonde  hunten  calle  belewjfnge,  as  men  that 
loveth  paramoures.  Jf^.  Bodl.  646. 

BELEYN.  Besieged. 

Whan  nobille  Troy  was  beleyn 
And  overcome,  and  home  a^en 
The  Grekis  tumid  fro  the  sege. 

Cower,  MS.  Soe.  Anttq.  134,  f.96. 
Aboute  Thebes,  where  he  lay, 
Whanne  it  of  siege  was  beUj/n,      Jbid.  t,  01. 

BELFRY.  (1)  A  temporary  shed  for  a  cart  or 
waggon  in  the  fields  or  by  the  road  side,  hav* 
ing  an  upright  post  at  each  of  the  four  corn- 
ers, and  covered  at  the  top  with  straw,  goss, 
&c.  Line.  This  word,  which  is  curious  for  its 
connexion  with  lerfrey^  was  given  me  by  the 
Rev.  James  Adcock  of  Lincoln. 

(2)  Apparently  part  of  a  woman's  dress,  men- 
tioned in  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  201. 

BELG.   To  bellow.   Somerset. 

BELGARDS.   Beautiful  looks.  Spenser, 

BELGIIANDFATUER.  A  great  great  grand- 
father. 

BELIER.   Just  now.   Somerset. 

BELIKE.  Certainly ;  likely ;  perhaps.  Var.dial. 
Bishop  Hail  has  belikely 

BELIME.   To  ensnare.   Dent. 

BE-LITTER.  To  bring  forth  a  child.  It  is  trans- 
lated by  enfaunter  iu  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  78. 

BELIVE.  (1)  In  the  evening.   North.  This  ex. 
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planation  is  given  by  Ray,  Meriton,  and  the 

writer  of  a  letter  dated  March  13th,  1697, 

in  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
(2)  Quickly;  immediately;  presently.  A  common 

term  in  early  English. 
BELKE.  To  belch.  North.  See  Towneley  Myst. 

p.  314  ;  Dent's  Pathway,  p.  139 ;  Elyot,  in  v. 

Srueto,  **  to  beaiie  or  breake  wynde  oute  of 

the  stomake." 
BELKINO.  Lounging  at  length.  Une. 
BELL.  (1)  A  rotiyrie  at  the  tip  of  the  nose. 

Pal$grav€. 

(2)  The  cry  of  the  hart.  See  Hnnter'a  Hallam- 
shire  Glossary,  p.  11.  It  is,  properly  speak- 
ing, the  cry  made  by  that  animal  at  rutting 
time. 

(3)  To  swell  See  a  curious  charm  in  Pettigrew 
on  Medical  Superstitions,  p.  80;  Beres  of 
Hamtoun,  p.  102 ;  Legends  Catholicse,  p.  231. 

(4)  Bell,  book,  and  candle ;  the  form  of  excom- 
munication in  the  church  of  Rome,  ending  by 
closing  the  book  against  the  offender,  extin- 
gttishing  the  candle,  and  ringing  the  bell. 
Hence  the  oath.  See  Beliq.  Antiq.  L  1 ; 
Ywaine  and  Gawin,  3023. 

(5)  **  To  bear  the  bell,"  a  common  phrase  mean- 
ing to  carry  off  the  prize.  See  Gov.  Myst. 
p.  189 ;  Troilus  and  Creseide,  iii.  199. 

BELLAKIN.  BeUowing.  North. 
BELLAMD.    This  word  is  used  in  two  senses, 

1.  applied  to  ore  when  reduced  to  powder ; 

2.  its  pernicious  effects  on  men  and  animals 
by  their  imbibing  the  small  particles  of  ore. 
North. 

BELLARMIN.  A  burlesque  word  used  amongst 

drinkers  to  express  a  stout  bottle  of  strong 

drink.     Miege. 
BELLART.  A  bear-leader.   Chett. 
BELL-BIT.    The  bit  of  a  bridle  made  in  the 

form  of  a  bell.    Miege. 
BELLE.  (1)  A  mantle  ?    See  Wright's  Seven 

Sages,  pp.  78, 84 ;  Anecd.  Lit.  p.  12 ;  Awnturs 

of  Arthure,  xzix.  3. 

(2)  To  roar.   (^.-5.) 

(3)  A  clock.   Cov.  Myst. 
4)  A  bonfire.    Oaw. 

ELLE-BLOME.  The  daffodU.    {A.^N.)    Still 

called  the  hel^lower  in  some  counties. 
BELLE-CHERS.  Good  cheer.  (A.-N.) 
BELLEN.  TosweU.  See  BelL 
BELLE5ETER.  A  bell-founder.  Prompt  Paro. 
BELLIBONE.   A  fair  maid.   I^peruer. 
BELLIBORION.    A  kind  of  apple.  Eatt. 
BELLICAL.  Warlike.   (Lat.) 
BELLICH.    Well.   See  an  old  glossary  in  Rob. 

Glouc.  p.  647.    Fairly  ? 
BELLICON.    One  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of 

the  table.  North. 
BELLICOUS.  Warlike.  Smith.  i 

BELLIN.  To  roar ;  to  bellow.  North. 
BELLITUDE.  Fairness.   (Lat.) 
BELL-KITE.    A  protuberant  body.  North. 
BELLMAN.    A  watchman.    Part  of  his  office 

was  to  bless  the  sleepers  in  the  houses  that  he 

passed,  which  was  often  done  in  verse,  and 

hence  our  bellman's  verses. 
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BELLOGK.  To  bellow,  when  beaten  or  ftiidit. 

ened.   Var.  dioL 
BELLONED.  Asthmatic.  North. 
BELLOSE.    WarUke.    (Lat.) 
BELLOWFARMER.    A  persqn  who  hul  the 

care  of  oigans,  regals,  &c 
BELLRAG.    To  scold.    Herrfordsh. 
BELLRAGGES.     A  species  of  water.cKsse3, 

mentioned  by  Elyot,  in  v.  Lmer. 
BELLS.    *<  Give  her  the  bells,  and  let  her  flj,*" 

an  old  proverb  taken  from  hawking,  meaniog 

that  when  a  hawk  is  good  for  nothing,  the 

bells  are  taken  off,  and  it  is  suffered  to  escspe ; 

applied  to  the  dismissal  of  any  one  that  the 

owner  has  no  longer  occasion  for.    See  Reliq. 

Antiq.  L  27 ;  Patient  Grissel,  p.  16. 
BELL-SOLLER.  The  loft  in  a  church  on  which 

ringers  stand.    North. 
BELL-WEDDER.    A  fretful  child.    NoHh, 
BELLY.  (1)  The  widest  part  of  the  vein  of  t 

mine.    North. 

(2)  A  whale.    (Dut.) 

(3)  Carr  gives  the  Craven  phrase,  "  bdly^go. 
lake  thee,"  take  thy  fill,  indulge  thy  appetite. 

BELLYATERE.  A  bellfounder.    Prompt.  Pvt. 
BELLY-BAND.  A  girth  to  secure  a  cait-sadiUe. 

North. 
BELLYCHE.    Fairly.    {A.-N.) 
BELLYCHEAT.    An  apron.    A»h. 
BELLY-CLAPPER.    A  dinner  beU?    See  Flo- 

rio,  in  V.  BattdgUo,  BattffdUe. 
BELLY-FRIEND.    An  insincere  friend ;  a  per. 

son  who  pretends  friendship  for  pnipoies  of 

his  own.    Miege. 
BELLY-GOD.    A  glutton ;  an  epicnn;. 
BELLY-HARM.    ThechoUc.    BeUy-holdiog^a 

crying  out^in  labour.    Devon. 
BELLY-NAKED.     Entirely  naked.     See  the 

Basyn,  xix. ;  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Fin,  Tout;  Frier 

and  the  Boy,  ap.  Ritson,  p.  49. 

I  am  all  together  lefte  bare,  or  I  am  lefte  staiie 

belif-naked,  or  lefte  as  naked  as  my  nayle,  sorj 

wretche  that  I  am  (    Wyll  ye  not  leave  roe  s  lytteS 

garment,  or  a  scry  wede,  to  hyde  my  tayk  wlihaL 

BELLY-PIECE.  A  thin  part  of  a  carcsse  aesr 
the  beUy.    North. 

BELLYS.    Bellows. 

BELLY-SHOT.  A  term  appUed  to  cattle,  sc- 
cording  to  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  "  when 
cattle  in  the  winter,  for  want  of  warmth  and 
good  feeding,  have  their  guts  shrunk  up." 

BELLY-TIMBER.  Food.  Var.  dial  Scott 
puts  this  word  into  the  mouth  of  a  distin- 
guished euphuist,  Monastery,  ed.  1830,  L 
222. 

BELLY-VENGEANCE.  Small  beer.    Var.dioL 

BELLY-WANT.    A  beUy-band.    HtuUt. 

BELLY-WARK.    ThechoUc    North. 

BELOKE.    Fartened;  locked.    (A.^S.) 
And  how  fai  graTe  he  was  heloke. 
And  how  that  he  hath  hcUe  broke 

Gmoer,  MS.  Sac.  Antiq.  134,  f.  S. 

BELOKED.    Beheld.     Octovian,  1046. 
BELONGINGS.    Endowments.    Shah. 
BELOOK.    To  weep.    Bedg. 
BELGUKE.   TofSBSten;tolockup.  SeeBehie.  ' 
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It  oeeim  in  this  sense  in  MS.  Cott  Vespas.  D. 
Tii,  but  perh^M  to  perceive  in  Beves  of  Ham- 
toun,  p.  60. 

BELOWT.    To  abnse  ronghly. 

BEL.PEKOPIS.     Fairjewels.    Sthmer. 

BELSCHYD.    Decorated.    Prtm^t,  Pan. 

BELSH.    Rubbish;  sad  stuff.    Line. 

BEL-SHANGLES.  A  cant  term,  used  by  Kemp» 
in  his  Nine  Daies  Wonder,  1600,  where  he 
mentions  himself  as  "  head-master  of  Morrice- 
dauncen,  high  head-borough  of  heighs,  and 
onely  tricker  of  your  trill-lUles,  and  best  bel- 
thanffiee  betweene  Sion  and  mount  Surrey." 

BELSIRK.  A  grandfather;  an  ancestor.  {A.'N,) 

BELSIZE.     Bulky;  large.    East, 

BEL-SWAGGER.  A  swaggerer ;  a  bully.  Ac- 
cording to  Ash,  a  whoremaster,  who  also  gives 
tbe  term  be]lys¥ragger,  *'  a  bully,  a  hectoring 
fdlow." 

BELT.  (1)  To  beat ;  to  castigate.    Sakp. 

(2)  To  shear  the  buttocks  and  tails  of  sheep. 
MidlemdC. 

m  BuUt.     Yorkeh. 

hS  An  axe.    Pntmpt.  Parv, 

(5)  A  course  of  stones  projecting  firom  a  wall. 
BrUtmu 

BELTAN.  The  first  of  May.  North.  Kennett, 
MS.  Lansd.  1033,  g^ves  the  proverb,  "  You'l 
have  WOT  bodes  ere  Belton.'*  The  ceremonies 
of  the  beltan  were  kept  up  in  Cumberland  in 
the  last  century,  but  are  now  discontinued.  A 
full  account  of  them  will  be  found  in  Jamieson. 

BELTER.    A  prostitute.    North, 

BELUTED.    Covered  with  mud.    Sterne, 

BELVE.   (l;  To  drink  greedily.    North, 

(2)  To  roar ;  to  bellow.  Somerset,  In  old  Eng- 
lish, we  hisve  beboe,  as  in  Piers  Ploughman, 
p.  222. 

BELWORT.  The  name  of  a  herb.  InMS.  Sloane 
5,  f.  3,  the  Latin  name  given  is  aeandust  and 
in  f.  8,  pulUmonariaf  the  word  being  spelt 
Mlewort  in  the  latter  instance. 

BELWTNGE.  Abellovring.  (J..S,) 
It  ichulde  seme  at  thouje  it  were 
A  b9lwjrng§  in  a  mannb  era. 

G9W€r,  US,  Soe.  Antiq,  134,  f.  814. 

BELTES.    Bellows.    (A,-S.) 

And  aUe  this  undir  the  bynka  thay  thraate. 
And  with  thayre  A«(|m«  thay  blewe  ful  fkste. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17.  f.  138. 

BELYKLYHOD.    Probability. 

Tbow  may  her  a  tale  full  badly  told. 
And  of  a  goodly  man  belgkl^hod  otthen, 

jrS.  LatML416«f.». 

BELYMMED.    Disfigured.    Skelton, 
BELYNG.     Suppuration.    See  Beat, 
BEM.    A  beam ;  a  pillar. 
In  b«m  of  doude  ich  ladde  the. 
And  to  Pylate  thoa  laddett  me.  lUUg,  Jntiq.  iL  SS6. 
BEMANGLE.    To  mutikte. 
BEHASED.    Stunned;  astounded. 
He  rote  up,  at  I  saye  nowe. 
And  iefte  us  lyinge  I  wote  nere  howc. 
Al  hemastd  in  a  soune, 
Aa  we  hade  btoz  sticked  swyne. 

Che9t«r  Pl0p*,  U.  93. 


BEME.  (1)  Bohemia.  {J.-S.)     See  Minofs 
Poems,  p.  16;    Skettcoi,  iL  340;   Planch6's 
Costume,  p.  163. 
(2)  A  trumpet.  {A.~S,) 
BEMEENE.   To  mean. 

Lady,  they  leyde,  Hevya  quene. 
What  may  all  thyt  lorowe  btnuenef 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  U.  flB.  f.  IflflL 

BEMEN.    Trumpets.  (A.-S.) 

BEMENE.  To  lament;  to  pity.  (J.-S.)  See 
EUis's  Met.  Rom.  ii.  14,  iii.  123. 

BE-METE.    To  measure.    Shak. 

BEMOIL.   To  dirty;  to  soiL   Shah. 

BEMOISTEN.  To  moisten.  See  the  Brit. 
BibL  iii.  ad  fin.  p.  xxxvL 

BE  MOLE.  A  term  in  music,  B  molle,  soft  or 
flat.  The  word  occurs  in  Skdton,  and  also 
in  a  curious  poem  on  music,  in  Reliq.  Antiq. 
i  292.  Bemy,  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  S3,  has  appa- 
rently the  same  meaning. 

BEMONSTER.    To  make  monstrous.    Shak. 

BEMOOKED.    Dirtied;  defiled.    Palsffraoe. 

BEMOONYD.    Pitied.   (J.-S.) 

Gye  ys  moche  6eMoofi^  of  all. 
In  the  erlys  cowrte  and  In  the  kyngya  halle. 
MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  U.  38,  1 148. 

BE-MOTHERED.    Concealed? 
BEMUSED.    Dreaminff;  intoxicated. 
BEN.  (1)  Prompt;  ready.     Gaw. 

(2)  Oil  of  Ben,  an  ointment  formerly  in  great 
repute;  benzoin.  See  Dodsley,  xiL  236; 
Nomenclator,  p.  95 ;  Cotgrave  in  v.  MuseeOm; 
Howell,  in  v.  Acorns  Florio,  in  v.  Assa  dolce. 

(3)  Bees.  (A.-S.) 

So  faite  hii  gonne  aboute  him  achcTe* 
Aae  don  ben  aboute  the  have. 

Bevet  </  HasHtmnt  p.  S8. 

(4)  To  be.  (A.-S.)  Ben  is  the  pres.  pL  and 
part.  pa.  of  this  verb. 

(5)  Goods.  Bob.  GUmc. 

(6)  Well ;  good.    Weber. 
(7;  In;  into.     Yorksh. 

(8)  The  "  true  ben,"  the  utmost  stretch  or  bend. 
Exmoor. 

r9)  The  truth.  Dewm, 

(10)  A  figure  set  on  the  top  of  the  last  load  of 
the  harvest  immediately  in  front,  dressed  up 
with  ribbons,  &c.  as  a  sort  of  Ceres.    Nmf. 

BENAR.  Better.  An  old  cant  term.  See 
Dodsley,  vi.  109 ;  Earle's  Microcosmography, 
p.  255. 

BENATURE.  A  vessel  containing  the  holy 
water.  William  Bruges,  Garter  King  of  Arms, 
1449,  bequeaths  "  a  gret  holy-water  scoppe 
of  silver,  with  a  staff  benaturel  the  said  bena- 
tvre  and  staff  weyng  zz.  nobles  in  plate  and 
more."    Test.  Yetust.  p.  266. 

BEN-BAUFE.  An  old  cant  term,  occurring  in 
t&e  Roaring  Girl,  1611. 

BENCH.  A  widow's  bench,  a  share  of  the 
husband's  estate  which  a  woman  eigoys  be- 
sides her  jointure.  Sussex.  See  Kennett's 
Glossary,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

BENCHED.  Furnished  with  benches.  Chaucer. 

BENCHER.  An  idler;  a  person  who  spends 
his  time  on  ale-house  benches. 
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BENCH-FLOOR.  In  the  coal  mines  of  Wed. 
nesbury  in  Staffordshire,  the  sixth  parting  or 
laming  in  the  body  of  the  coal  is  called  the 
bench-floor,  2]^  ft.  thick.  Keimett,  MS.  Latud. 

BENCH-HOLE.  The  hole  in  a  bench,  ad  le- 
▼andum  alvum.  See  Malone's  Shakespeare, 
xii.  353 ;  Webster's  Works,  iii.  254. 

BENCH-TABLE.  A  low  stone  seat  round  the 
inside  of  the  walls  of  a  church.  This  term  is 
found  only  in  the  contract  for  the  Fothering- 
gay  church,  printed  by  Dagdale. 

BENCH-WHISTLER.  A  sottish  rolUcksome 
idler,  who  spends  his  time  chiefly  on  the  ale- 
house  bench.  The  term  occurs  in  Stanihurst's 
Description  of  Ireland,  p.  24,  and  also  in 
Kemp*8  Nine  Daies  Wonder,  1600 ;  Lydgate's 
Minor  Poems,  p.  170. 

BEND.  (1)  A  band  of  men.  Line,  It  occurs 
in  Huloet,  1552;  Cooper,  in  v.  Grex;  Arch, 
xxviii.  99. 

(2)  A  *'  lace  bend"  is  described  as  **  round  of 
eight  bowes"  in  a  curious  MS.  quoted  by 
Strutt,  ii.  98. 

(3)  Strong  ox  leather,  tanned  with  bark  and 
other  ingredients,  which  give  it  a  blue  cast. 
North. 

(4)  A  semicircular  piece  of  iron  used  as  part  of 
a  horse's  harness  to  hold  up  the  chains  when 
ploughing. 

^5)  Indurated  clay.    North, 

(6)  The  border  of  a  woman's  cap.  North.  It 
is  also  a  term  for  a  handkerchief,  and  Skinnier 
explains  it,  "  muffler,  kercher  or  cawl." 

(7)  A  bond ;  anything  which  binds.    (A.^S.) 
BENDE.  (1)  A  band  or  bandage ;  a  horizontal 

stripe.    (A.-N.) 

(2)  Bondi^.  See  Amis  and  Amiloun,  1233 ; 
Lybeaus  Disconus,  252. 

Swete  Fadert  wath  me  is  wo, 

I  may  not  bringe  the  out  of  bende. 

MS.  Jddit.  Iiau7,  f.  109. 

(3)  Bent ;  put  down.     Gaw. 
BENDED.  Bound.    Maundevile. 
BENDEL.    A  band;  a  stripe.  {A.-N.)   Steven- 

son,  a  bcndlet. 
BENDING.     Striping;  making  of  bands,  or 

stripes.  Chaucer. 
BEND-LEATHER.  A  leather  thong,  according 
to  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033.  Boucher  says, 
"  what  is  elsewhere  called  sole-leather.*'  A 
strong  infusion  of  malt  is  said  to  be  a  neces- 
sary ingredient  in  the  tanning  of  bend-leather. 
BENDSFULL.    Bundles. 

The  frere  he  had  bot  barly  stro, 
Two  thake  bend9/uU  without  no. 

BrU.  Bibl.  iv.  86. 

BENDWARE.    Hardware.    StaffordsK 
BENE.  (1)  To  be.    {A.-S.) 

(2)  Well;  fair;  good.  Gaw.  Not  quickly ^  as 
in  the  additions  to  Boucher.  See  Robson's 
Met.  Rom.  pp.  3,  14,  25.  It  is  a  cant  term 
in  the  same  sense,  as  in  Earle's  Microc  p.  253. 

(3)  A  bean.  (A.^,)  In  the  following  passage 
allusion  is  made  to  a  game  so  called. 

Harlottes  falleth  to  stonde  on  the  flore. 
And  pley  aom  t>me  ate  spore. 


At  the  bent  and  at  the  cat, 
A  foul  play  holde  j  that 

«&BMi2.4l,Ll7i 

(4)  Bane ;  destruction.     Langtoft. 

(5)  A  prayer;  a  request.    {A.^S.)    North cobb. 
try  nurses  say  to   children,   «*  dip  bene," 

.  meaning,  join  your  hands  together  to  aik  a 
blessing,  to  pray.  Cf.  Reliq.  Antiq.  L 113. 
Wright's  Lyric  Poetry,  p.  92 ;  Rition's  W 
i.  62.  ^ 

BENE  APED.    Left  aground  by  the  ebb  of  the 

spring  tides.     South. 
BENEDAY.    A  prayer-day,  conjectured  to  be 

synonymous  with  A.-S.  bentiid,  the  rogatioa 

days. 
BENEDICITE.    An  exclamation,  answeriag  to 

our  Blen  u»  f    It  was  often  pronounced  as  a 

trysillable,  BennVtf/   (Lat.)   fflu^eoccimia 

the  Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  85. 
BENEDICTION-POSSET.      The    sack-pofie: 

which  was  eaten  on  the  evening  of  the  w«I. 

ding  day,  just  before  the  company  retirti 

See  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  ii.  109. 
BENEFICE.    A  benefit.     Hocclete.    In  lUr. 

rington's  Nugae  Antiquae,  L  63,  we  have  bm- 

Jiciallnetj  beneficence. 
BENEFIT.    A  living ;  a  benefice.  North,  K^ 

has  beneficial  in  the  same  sense. 

BENEME.    To  take  away ;  to  deprive.  (J..5, 
For  thou  benemut  me  thllke  ^itte, 
Whiche  lyeth  nou5t  in  thy  myjte  to  schifte. 

Cower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  ISt,  f.  <X 

BENEMERENT.    Well  deserving.    {Lat.) 

BENEMPT.    Named ;  called.    %iuer. 

BENERTH.  The  service  which  the  tenant  ow^ 
the  landlord  by  plough  and  cart,  so  called  h 
Kent.  See  Lambarde's  Perambulation,  ei 
1596,  p.  212. 

BENET.  One  of  the  orders  in  the  Roman  Ca. 
tholic  church,  the  exorcvfta,  who  cast  oa: 
evil  spirits  by  imposition  of  hands  and  asper- 
sion of  holy  water.    Pron^t.  Pan. 

BENETHE.    To  begin.     Cbv.  Mytt. 

BENETOIRE.  A  cavity  or  small  hole  in  the 
wall  of  a  church,  generally  made  near  the 
door,  as  a  receptacle  for  the  vessel  that  cod. 
tained  the  holy  water.  Boucher.  See  alui 
Benature. 

BENEVOLENCE.  A  voluntary  gratuity  given 
by  the  subjects  to  the  king.    Blount. ' 

BENEWID.    Eiyoyed.    (A.-S.) 

The  presence  every  day  benewU, 
He  was  with  5iftis  alle  besnewid. 

Gower,  MS.  Soc  Antif.  134,  f.  186. 

BENEWITH.    The  woodbine.     Prompt.  Pan. 

BENEYDE.    Conveyed. 

BENGE.    To  drink  deeply.    Somertet. 

BENGERE.    A  chest  for  com.    Prompt.  Pen. 

BENGY.    Cloudy ;  Overcast.    JSner. 

BENIGNE.    Kind.    (A.^N.) 

BENIME.    To  take  away.     (A.^S.) 

Kyng  Edgare  had  fro  them  thcr  londes  benome. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ii  3B,  /.  IB. 

BENINGNELI.    Kindly.    (A.-N.) 
BENISON.    A  blessing.  (^.-AT.)   According  to 
Thoresby,  this  word  was  current  in  Yorivshirc 
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in  1703.  Cf.  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  489  ;  Chau- 
cer, Cant  T.  9239 ;  Cot.  Myst.  p.  86 ;  Sevyn 
Sages.  3485 ;  Sir  Tristrem,  p.  200 ;  Langtolt, 
pp.  115,  143. 

BEN-JOLTRAM.  Brown  bread  soaked  in  skim- 
med milk;  the  ploaghboy's  usual  breakfast. 
EomL 

FENK.  A  bench.  Also  the  King's  Bench,  a 
court  of  justice.  See  Langtoft,  pp.  58, 246  ; 
Tible  Book  of  Traditions,  p.  230. 

BEN-KIT.  A  large  wooden  vessel  with  a  cover 
to  it.  line,  Thoresby  describes  it,  *'  a  small 
wooden  vessel  with  a  cover  that's  loose,  and 
fitted  with  notches  to  two  prominent  lags  that 
have  a  string  through  them  to  carry  it  by." 

BEN  NET.    The  bent  grass.    Somerset .     Ac- 
cording to  an  ancient  West  country  distich — 
•*  PIgeoos  Dever  know  no  wo« 
Till  they  a  6«iifi«M<fi^  do  go.'* 

BENXICK.     A  minnow.    Somerset. 

BENNTS.  Beans.  See  an  old  vriU  in  Test.  Y e- 
tost.  p.  507. 

BENOME.    Taken  away.    See  Benime. 

BENOTHINGED.    Diminished.    Faiffax. 

BENOW.     By  this  time.    North. 

BENSE.    Acow-stalL    North. 

BENSIL.     To  beat;  to  thrash.    North. 

BENT.  (1)  Beady.     Weber. 

(2)  A  plain ;  a  common ;  a  field ;  a  moor ;  so 
called  from  those  places  being  frequently 
covered  with  the  bent  grass.  WiUan  says 
Stents  are  "high  pastures  or  shelving  com- 
mons." The  term  is  very  common  in  early 
English  poetry. 

Appone  •  btns  wlthowt  the  borgbe. 

With  icbarpe  arowcs  5*  sehote  hyn  fhwghc. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  1. 17.  f.  188. 

(3)  The  dedivity  of  a  hilL  (J.~S.)  Perhaps 
this  mny  be  the  meaning  in  the  Squyr  of 
Lowe  Degr^  65. 

U)  Subject.    Cou.My9t. 

(5)  A  chimney.    North. 

(6)  A  long  coarse  grass,  which  chiefly  grows 
upon  the  moors.  Also  called  bent-grass.  A 
blade  of  coarse  hay  or  grass  is  called  a  bent ; 
and  Gerard  also  calls  a  bundle  of  it  a  bent. 
See  Salop.  Antiq.  p.  324  $  Florio,  in  v.  Giun- 
cdta;  Drayton's  Poems,  p.  185 ;  Brit.  Bibl.  L 
212;  Forby,n.417. 

(7)  *'  Brows  bent,"  i.  e.  arched.  See  Dyce's 
notes  to  Skdton,  p.  146 ;  Rom.  of  the  Rose, 
1217. 

(8)  Form;  shape. 

My  tofif*  whiehe  that  7  now  ha?e 
Tille  1  be  tmke  into  my  grave. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  Jntiq.  134,  f.  M. 

BENTBRS.    Debentures.    Steevetu. 
BENTLES.    Dry  sandy  pastures  near  the  sea 

covered  chiefly  with  bent-grass.    East. 
BEN  VENUE.   Half-a-crown,  afeepaidbyevery 

new  workman  at  a  printing-house.    Holme. 
BENWYTTRE.   The  woodbine.  Prompt.  Parv. 
BENYNGLICHE.    Kindly.    Bob.  Gloue. 
BENZAMYNE.      Benzoin,  a    kind  of   resin. 

Spelt  benzwine  in  TopseU's  Four-footed  Beasts, 

p.  240. 


BEO.    By. 

BEOCE.    Boethius.     Chawier. 

BEODE.  (1)  To  offer;  to  proffer;  to  pray. 
Also  to  summon,  to  command.  It  occurs  in 
a  doubtful  sense  in  Kyng  Alisaunder,  3606, 
explained  by  Weber,  to  carry;  rather  per- 
haps, to  balance  a  spear.    (J.-S.) 

(2)  A  prayer.    {J.^S.) 

BEORYNG.  (1)  Burying;  funeral.    Weber. 

(2)  Bearing;  birth.    Kyng  Alts. 

BEOTH.     Be;  are;  is.     (^.-5.) 

BEOUTEN.    Without.    (a..S.) 

BE-PLOTMELE.    Piecemeal.    Prompt.  Part. 

BEQUARRE.  B  sharp.  An  old  musical  term, 
occurring  in  a  curious  poem  on  the  compara- 
tive difficulty  of  learning  secular  and  church 
music,  printed  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  292. 

BER.  (1)  Beer.     Gaw. 

(2)  A  berry.     (IsL) 

(3)  A  bier.    Jiitson. 

(4)  Carried.    Rob.  Gloue. 

(5)  The  space  a  person  runs  in  order  to  leap 
the  impetus.    North. 

BERAFRYNDE.  A  curious  term  introduced 
in  the  tale  of  King  Edward  and  the  Shepherd, 
ap.  Hartshome,  p.  48,  &c.  It  is  barely  pos- 
sible  that  it  may  have  some  connexion  with 
bellarmin,  q.  v.  The  manner  in  which  it 
occurs  seems  to  give  some  ground  for  the 
conjecture. 

BERALLE.    Fine  glass. 

The  5atyi  were  of  dene  crystalle, 
And  u  bryghte  as  any  beraUe, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  il.  S8,  f.  49. 

BERAND.    Rushing;  roaring.     Ps.Cott. 

BERANDE.    Bearing.     Kyng  Alis.  5109. 

BERANDYLES.  The  name  of  a  dish  in  an. 
cient  cookery.  See  the  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  99. 

BERASCALLED.    Abused  like  a  rascaL  Nosh. 

BERATE.  To  scold.  Cotgrave  gives  this  as 
one  of  the  meanings  of  Breteler. 

BERATTLE.  To  rattle ;  to  make  a  great  noise. 
Shah. 

BERAYED.  (1)  Dressed. 

For  at  they  passed  along  In  this  array,  the  maner 
was  that  someone,  btra^td  like  a  deviU,  should  offer 
to  Invade  the  company. 

Lombard^*  PtranAulatitm,  1596,  p.  334. 

(2)  Dirtied. 

BERAYNE.  To  wet  with  rain.  Hence  gene- 
rally, to  moisten.    (A.-S.) 

But  teares  btra^demy  cheekes. 
1  retchlesse  rent  mine  hcare. 

TttrbeviU's  Ovid,  1M7.  f>  12« 

BERBER.    Barberry,  a  shrub.     Gaw. 

BERfilNE.  The  verbena.  Kent.  This  Saxon 
form  is  given  by  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

BERCEL.  A  mark  to  shoot  at.  It  is  trans- 
lated by  meta,  and  occurs  under  five  different 
forms,  bercel,  berseel,  bertel,  bjfsselle,  bersell, 
in  the  Prompt.  Parv.  pp.  32,  56.  Mr.  Steven- 
son, in  his  additions  to  Boucher,  in  v.  Berselet, 
has  clearly  shown  the  connexion  of  the  word 
with  Genu,  bersen,  to  shoot,  and  has  also 
quoted  from  the  Prompt.  Parv.  MS.  Harl.  221. 
Its  synonyme  is  obviously  butt,  and  one  ia 
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therefore  lomewhat  surprised  to  find  the  editor 
of  the  Promptorium,  p.  56,  confusing  the  term 
with  that  appUed  to  the  ridges  of  a  ploughed 
field.  See  aJso^erter  and  benault  in  Roquefort. 

BERCELETTUS.  Hounds.  This  is  certainly 
the  meaning  of  the  word  in  Rohson's  Ro- 
mances, p.  60,  and  may  throw  a  douht  on  the 
interpretation  of  barceittt,  q.  t.  See  BartletyM, 

BERGEN.  The  harton  of  a  house.  This  form 
of  the  word  is  given  in  MS.  Gough,  Wilts,  5, 
as  current  in  Wiltshire. 

BERCHE.    Made  of  iron. 

BERP.  A  heard.  {A,'S.)  «  Maugre  his  herd," 
in  spite  of  him.  *'  To  run  in  one's  herd,"  to 
offer  opposition  to.    Langtqft, 

BERDASH.  A  neck^doth.  The  meaning  of 
tlus  term  is  douhtfuL  It  occurs  only  in  the 
Guardian. 

BERDE.  (1)  Margin  ;hrink.    Pron^t.Parv, 

(2)  A  lady ;  a  young  person.    See  Bird, 

BERDYD.    Bearded.    Proa^L  Part. 

BERE.  (1)  A  noise;  a  roar;  aery.  (J.-S.)  See 
Hartshome's  Met.  Tales,  p.  99  ;  Const  of  Ma* 
sonry,  p.  35 ;  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  223 ;  Towne- 
ley  Myst.  p.  109 ;  Kyng  Alisaunder,  550. 
Tho,  Myde  Bef yae,  hcryite  thou  that  y  here  i 
I  harde  nevyr  e  fowler  6««r»  / 

MS.  Cantab,  Ft.  {L38.  f.  114. 

To  make  a  noise.    (A.-S,) 

To  the  piTylowD  he  can  hym  wynne. 
And  breTely  can  he  here. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ft.  a  96,  f.  tt. 

A  hier.  (A,-S.)    **  Broght  on  here,"  dead. 
Minot's  Poems,  p.  24. 
[4^  A  pillow-case.     Chaucer. 
[5 )  To  hear ;  to  carry.   {A.-S.) 
[61  A  heard.    Rob,  Gioue, 
[7 )  To  hear ;  to  produce. 
\SS  A  hear.   (A,'S.) 
[9)  To  hear  upon ;  to  allege ;  to  accuse.    Weber, 

See  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  354. 
BERE.    A  herry. 

Take  the  Jeuse  of  rewe,  Tyneacre,  and  oyle  of 
roaaa,  aad  here*  of  lorelle*  and  laye  thame  to  thi 
herede.    It  helpct  wonderfully. 

MS.  lAneoln,  Med,  f.  980. 

BERE-BAG.  One  who  hears  a  hag ;  a  term  of 
contempt  applied  by  Minot  to  the  Scotch. 

BEREDE.    To  advise.    Palsgrave, 

BERE-FRANKE.  A  wooden  cage  to  keep  a 
bear  or  boar  in.  See  Wright's  Monastic  Let- 
ters, p.  269. 

BEREING.    Birth. 

BEREN.    To  bear.    {A.-S.) 

BERENGER.    The  name  of  a  bear. 

BERBNT.    To  rent ;  to  tare. 

What  wonder  U  it  then  if  I  bermH  my  hairei  ? 

EngiandT*  Helicon,  p.  5S. 

BSRETTA.    A  kind  of  hood  worn  by  priests. 

See  Hall's  Satires,  W,  7. 
BERFREY.    A  moveable  tower  employed  in 
■i^S^  generally  made  of  wood.    See  Beffiy, 
Ali«aundre,  and  hit  folk  alle, 
Faste  asailed  heore  wallli, 
Myd  berfreyeet  with  alle  gyn, 
Ocf  they  myghte  the  cite  wynne. 

JTyr^      UimifMbr,  S777. 


DERGH.    AhiU.     Yolulu 

Thanne  thaltow  blendie  at  a  UryA. 

PfcreP2M«ftMi,p,m, 

BERGMOTE.  AcourtuponahiU,whidiislidd 
in^Derbyshire  for  deciding  pleas  and  cootm. 
versies  among  the  minen. 

BERGOMASK.  A  rustic  dance,  framed  in  imi. 
tation  of  the  people  of  Bergamasoo,  sprorioce 
in  the  state  of  Venice,  who  are  ridiculed  ai  be. 
ing  more  clownish  in  their  manners  sad  diakct 
than  any  other  people  in  Italy.    Shak, 

BERHEGOR.  Beer^gre.  In  the  Mtnsers 
and  Household  Expences  of  England,  p.  4^6, 
mention  is  made  of  *'  yg.  galones  berkegor." 

BERIALLIS.    Beryls;  precious  stones. 

BERIE.  A  grove ;  a  shady  place.  Harrngion. 
Probably  from  A.-S.  beam,  and  merely  soothe 
form  of  barrow  f  q.  t.  In  the  Prompt  Pm 
p.  33,  we  have  benoe  and  benwe^  a  ihadmr. 

BERIEL.  A  bnriaL  Alao  a  tomb,  a  |;nTe. 
See  the  quotation  under  ayef«(3) ;  Dial  Ciest. 
MoraL  p.  88 ;  Gov.  Myst.  p.  18 ;  Serya  Siges, 
2598.    (A.-S.  byrgela.) 

BERING.  (1)  Birth.    (A.^S) 

(2)  Behaviour.    {A,'S) 

BERINGE-LEPE.    A  basket    ProHg^LPm. 

BERISPE.  To  disturb.  See  the  notes  os 
Reynard  the  Fox,  p.  191. 

BERKAR.    One  who  barks.    Proust,  Pen. 

BERKYN.    To  bark.    Pron^t,  Part, 

BERLINA.    A  pillory.    Jimum, 

BERLT.    Barry,  an  heraldic  term.    ^obie. 

BERME.  Yeast.  (^.-5:)  See  Chancer,  CiBt. 
T.  16281 ;  Liber  Niger  Domus  Bdw.  IV.  pi  70. 

BERMEN.  Bar-men;  porters  to  a  kitduD. 
(A.S^  This  term  is  found  in  Havebk  lad 
Layamon. 

BERMOOTHES.    The  Bermudas.    Skak. 

BERMUDAS.  A  cant  term  for  certain  ol^core 
and  intricate  alleys,  in  which  persons  lod^ 
who  had  occaaion  to  live  cheap  or  concealed. 
They  axe  supposed  to  have  b^  tiie  narrov 
passages  north  of  the  Strand,  near  CoTcnt 
Garden.  Bermudat  also  denoted  a  species  of 
tobacco.    Naree, 

BERN.  (1)  A  man ;  a  knight ;  a  noble.   CtSir 
Degrevant,  500;  Ritson's  Ancient  Songs,  p.  44; 
Amis  and  Amiloun,  837 ;  ReUq.  Antiq.  iL  176. 
O  Brut  that  bem  bald  of  hand. 
The  flnt  conquerour  of  Ingind 

MS.  Cbtt,  Veepne.  A.  Hi.  f.  i. 

(2)  A  bairn ;  a  child.  (^..&)  Cf.  Kyng  Ali. 
saunder,  7556. 

Tho  Havelok  miete  tel,  Weilawe!  ( 

That  cvere  was  I  kingesbam/  BntUr,^ 

(3)  A  bam.    (^.-5.) 

BERNACLE.    A  gag  for  the  mouth  of  a  hoisf. 
In  l»«rfMre2«  and  brydcll  thou  constreyne 
The  chekys  of  them  that  ncjeh  the  noatbt. 

M8.  jtOtmete  «I,  f.  110. 

BERNAK.  (1)  The  barnacle  goose. 

And  as  the  bemak  in  the  harde  trecb 

MS.  jiehmoU  SB,  f.  U& 

(2)  A  bemade,  q.  v.    Prompt.  Pare. 
BERNERS.     Men  who  stood  with  relajs  in 

hunting.    They  were  properly  the  men  wbo 

fed  the  hounds. 
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And  thenne  every  man  that  is  theire,  uf  the 
benun  on  foote  and  the  chaoechyoos,  and  the 
iTinoeret,  the  whiebe  ihtilde  be  with  hure  houndes, 
mad  awaytc  upon  hem  yn  a  feyr  grene  there  as  Is  a 
cold  shadewe.  sholde  stooden  afront  yn  aitber  syde 
tbe  heed  with  roddes,  that  no  hound  come  aboute 
nor  on  the  sydcs.  MS.  Bodl,  M6. 
BERNYNDE.    Burning. 

If  anne  that  seth  his  hows  bemimde. 
Hath  greie  peryll  to  hym  eommynde. 

MS,  Bawlins&n  98«  f.  3« 
BEROWE.    A  shadow.    Pronq}t  Parv, 
BEROWNB.    Around ;  round  about. 

His  borliche  berde  was  blody  berocme. 

Mvrtt  Jrthvt,  MS.  Uneoln,  f.  M. 
BERRIER.    A  thrasher.    North. 
BERRIN.     A  burial ;  a  liineraL    Var.  dial    A 
person  attending  a  funeral  is  called  a  berrmer, 
and  a  graye  a  berrn^ole. 
BERRITIIATCH.    According  to  Kennett,  MS. 
Lansd.  1033,  in  the  court  rolls  of  the  manor 
of  Cheriton,  co.  Somerset,  this  word  is  used 
for  litter  for  horses. 
BERRY.  (1)  A  gooseberry.    North. 

(2)  To  thrash  com.  North.  Kennett,  MS. 
Lansd.  1033,  gives  an  IsUmdic  derivation. 
BcTxying-stede,  the  thrashing  floor. 

(3)  A  herd  of  conies.  A  herd  of  roes  in  the 
the  Two  Angrie  Women  of  Abington,  p.  65, 
unless  we  suppose  a  misreading  for  betry.  We 
have,  however,  berry  in  the  Booke  of  Hunting, 
Lond.  1586. 

(4)  Florio  has,  '*  Ordicia  d*deque,  a  suddaine 
tbowre,  a  storme,  a  tempest,  a  blustring,  a 
berry  or  flaw  of  many  windea  or  stormes  to- 
getfa«r,  bringing  violent  showrea  of  water." 

(5)  A  borough. 

BERSELET.    A  kind  of  bow  ? 
BERST.  (1)  Beai-est. 

(2)  Broke.    Sob.  GUnte. 
(3   Defect.    {A.-S.) 

The  levcdi,  sore  adrad  withalle, 

Ladde  Beiret  into  the  halle. 

And  of  everiehe  sonde. 

That  him  com  to  honde, 

A  dide  hire  ete  altherferst. 

That  she  ne  dede  him  no  b«r«f  / 

And  drinke  ferst  of  the  whi. 

That  no  poisoun  was  therln. 

Bey^a  *^f  Hamimn,  p.  7^* 
BERT.  (1)  To  perspire.    North. 

(2)  A  beard. 

He  smat  aynother  a1  to  woimder. 
That  hys  b§rt  cleve  ysonder. 

Gp  tf  Warwike,  MiddlthUl  MS. 

(3)  Bright 

BERTHE.    Beareth.    Lydgate. 
BERTHHINGES.     Salvation.    Pe.  Cott. 
BERUFFIANISED.    Abused  like  a  ruffian.    A 

term  used  by  Nash,  in  Have  With  Yon  to 

Saffron  Walden,  1596. 
BERUNGE.    A  burial.    Robton. 
BERWE.  (1)  A  shadow.    Prompt.  Parv. 
(2)  To  defend.    (^.-S.) 
BERWHAM.    A  horse-collar.    Prompt.  Parv. 

BERYD.    Buried. 

Therfoff  I  wilt  that  ther  it  heryd  be. 

Nygm  Po€tUc8,  p.  5. 


BERYEN.    To  defend ;  to  protect. 

BERYLL.    Apparently  some  rope  belonging  to 
a  ship.    See  Cocke  Lorelles  Bote,  p.  12. 

BERYNE.    A  child ;  a  baun. 

Allcs  a  waftille  wedowe  that  wonttes  blr  beryne, 
I  may  werye  and  wepe,  and  wrynge  royne  handys. 
Mort«  Arthurt,  lAnoaln  MS.  f.  9e» 

BERYNG.    The  hip.    Weber. 
BERYNG-CASE.    A  portable  casket. 
There  come  foure  clerltes  to  Wyltonc  from  feme  lond. 
With  a  Utull  beryng-toMe  full  of  relekes  gode. 

Chron.  Vilodun.  p.  8i. 

BERYNT.    To  bear.     Cov.  My  ft. 
BERYS.    Approaches. 

Tryamowie  to  hym  beryt. 

And  they  alle  to-braste  ther  speryi. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ii.  38,  f.  81. 

BERYSE.    Berries.     Weber. 
BERY3T.    Beareth. 
BERJE.    Amount;  a  hill.     Gaw. 
BES.    Be.    (A.-S.) 

BESAGE.    A  portable  bed  carried  by  horses, 
called  besage   horses.    (J.-N.)     The    term 
occurs  in  Arch.  iii.  157 ;  Ordinances  and  Re- 
gulations, pp.  200,  204. 
BESAGUY.    A  two^ged  axe.    {J.-N.) 
Wambras  with  wiogs  and  rere-bras  tberto. 
And  thereon  sette  were  benagujft  also. 

CtarU>de»,  ap.  Tristrem,  p.37fl« 

BESANT.    A  golden  coin,  so  called  because 
first  coined  at  Byzantium  or  Constantinople. 
Its  value  is  differently  estimated,  and  seems 
have  varied  from  ten  to  twenty  sols. 
BESCHADE.    To  shadow. 

The  hyje  tre  the  grounde  betchadHh, 
And  every  mannis  herte  gladeth. 

Cower,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  Iil7* 
But  In  silence  and  in  covert 
Dcsireth  for  to  be  6Mcft«dM.         7Md.  f«  184. 

BESCILDIGED.    Accused  of  a  crime.     K«r. 

etegan. 
BESCORNED.    Despised.     Chaucer. 
BESCRATCHIN.    To  scratch.     Chaucer. 
BESCRO.    To  beshrew. 
BESCUMMER.  To  scatter  ordure.  BenJonson 

spells  it  beseumber, 
BE.SE.    To  see ;  to  behold.    {A.-S.)    Hence 
to  see  to,  to  take  care,  as  in  Const,  of  Ma- 
sonry, p.  16. 
BESEEK.    To  beseech.    {A.-S.)    A  common 

form  in  early  English.    North. 
BESEEME.    To  seem ;  to  appear.    See  Morte 

d' Arthur,  ii.  235 ;  Ipomydon,  354. 
BESEGIT.    Besieged.     Chaucer. 
BESENE.    Clad;  clothed;  adorned.  See  Hall, 
Henry  VIII.  f.  3 ;  Thynne's  Debate,  p.  50. 
Most  dowtyd  man,  I  am  lyvyng  upon  the  groundf 
Goodly  besefu  with  many  a  ryche  garlement. 

Digby  My*t€ric»,  p.  38* 
He  cam  Into  a  lltHle  playne, 
Alle  rounde  aboute  wel  6eMyn« 
With  buschis  grene  and  cedres  hyje. 

Oower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq,  134,  f.  40. 
And  was  with  golde  and  riche  stonis 
Bet«ne  and  bounde  for  the  nonis.  JMd.t.  U 

BESENYS.    Business.    Arch.  xxix.  133. 
BESET.    Placed ;  employed ;  bestowed.  (^.-^ 
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Now  me  thynkTth  ya  my  mode. 
Thou  batte  welle  be-^tt  my  gode. 

MS.  Cnntab.  Ff.  il.  38,  f.  88. 
I  holde  my  kynisdome  welle  betett. 
Be  thou  worse  or  be  thou  bett.    Ibid.  f.  S47> 

BESETS.    See  Beyete. 

Hli  worldU  Joye  ben  ao  grete. 
Him  thenketh  of  heven  no  lie«0f«. 

Gvwer»  MS,  Soe.  Jntiq,  34,  f.  56. 

BESET.    Bcsecn.    (A.-S.) 

BESHARP.    To  make  haste.     Var,  dial, 

BESHET.    Shut  up.    {A.-S,) 

BESHINE.  To  give  light  to.  This  is  found 
among  the  obsolete  words  given  at  the  com- 
mencement of  Batman  uppon  Bartholome, 
fol.  Lond.  1582. 

BESHOTE.     Dirtied.     Lane. 

BESHRADDE.  Cut  into  shreds.  Sec  Percy's 
Reliques,  p.  279. 

BESHREWE.  To  curse.  {A.-S.)  Generally 
a  milder  form  of  imprecation.  Florio  derives 
the  term  from  the  shrew  mouse,  to  which 
deadly  qualities  were  once  ascribed.  Cf. 
Chaucer,  Cant  T.  6426 ;  Audcley's  Poems, 
p.  32 ;  Play  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  p.  17. 

BESIDE.  By  the  side  of.  {A.-S.)  Later 
writers  beMtdet,  as  in  Middleton,  i.  235. 

BESIDERY.    A  kind  of  baking-pear.    Keney. 

BESIEGED.  A  planet  is  besieged  when  be- 
tween the  bodies  of  two  malevolents.  An 
astrological  term,  so  explained  in  the  Gent. 
Rec.  i.  101. 

BESIEN.    To  trouble ;  to  disturb. 

BESIGHT.    Scandal;  offence.   {A.-S.) 

BESISCHIPE.    Activity. 

What  hast  thou  done  of  b^titehipt  f 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  jintiq.  1S4,  f.  IXQ. 

BESKUMMER.  To  daub ;  to  besmear.  Somertei. 
BESKYFTE.  Thrust  off.  {A.-S.) 

And  she  was  ever  passynge  wery  of  hym,  and 
fayne  wold  have  ben  delyverd  of  hym,  for  she  was 
■ferd  of  hym  bycause  he  was  a  deryls  sone,  and  she 
OMide  not  bukii/te  hym  by  no  meane. 

Mortt  d*Arthmr,  i.9I. 

BESLOBBER.  To  slobber ;  to  render  wet  or 
dirty  by  spilling  over  the  breast.  BesUmer, 
Brit.  Bibl.  i.  498.  Beihmered,  dirtied,  Piers 
Ploughman,  p.  476. 

BESLURRY.    To  smear ;  to  defile.  Drayton, 

BESME.  A  besom.  Pon^t.  Parv. 

BESMIRCH.  To  soil ;  to  daub ;  to  smear.  Shak. 
Verstegan  has  benutf  besmutted,  made  foul ; 
and  Chaucer,  besmotred,  smutted.  {A.-S.) 
Tlorio,  in  v.  CaUgdre,  gives  the  verbs,  to  besut, 
"to  besmoulder.  The  Salopian  dialect  has 
hetmudge,  to  dirty. 

BESO.  So  be  it  Maundevile. 

BESOFTE.  Besought  Launfal,  766. 

BESOGNIO.  A  beggar.  {Ital.) 

BESORE.  To  vex ;  to  annoy.  Fletcher. 

BESORT.  (1)  To  suit ;  to  fit  Shak.  See  Lear, 
L  4,  one  of  the  quartos  reading  brfort, 

(2)  Attendance ;  society.   Shak, 

BESPEAKEN.  To  speak  to. 

When  folks  the  betpeokm,  curtesly  hem  grete. 

TabltBifok,  p.  827* 

BESPERPLED.  Sprinkled.  '*AU  betperpled 
with  blood,"  Morte  d' Arthur,  i.  167. 


BESPET.  Spit  upon.  {A.-S.) 
BE-SPRKDD.  Overspread. 

The  emperour  went  to  hys  b?dd. 

In  dothya  fuUe  ryche  he  was  be-tptedd. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  il.  SB,  f. !». 

BESPRENGYD.   Besprinkled.   Skinner. 

BESPRENT.  Besprinkled.  See  LydgateV  Minor 
Poems,  p.  91;  Brit  Bibl.  i.  25;  Pcrc\^s 
Reliques,  p.  100 ;  Comer's  Old  Ballads,  p.  50. 

BESPURT.   To  sprout ;  to  cast  forth. 

BESQUITE.  Biscuit 

Armour  the!  had  plenty,  and  god  besguUe  tomtit. 

Langtajft  CfcniR.p.  i;i. 

BESSELYCHE.    Busily.    This  form  occon  in 

the  Chron.  Wodun.  p.  137. 
BESSOME.  To*8wim;to8aU.   {A.-S.) 
Brethly  teMomes  with  byrre  in  berynes  ssillc*. 

JTofte  Jrthure,  Uiumlit  MS.{.9\. 

BESSY.  Female  bedlamites  were  called  Bes» 
o'  Bedlams,  and  the  term  is  not  quite  obso- 
lete, being  still  applied  in  some  parts  of  the 
provinces  to  yagrants  of  that  sex.  The  dsidc 
is  also  given  to  one  of  the  characters  ia  the 
sword  and  plough  dances.  '*  Don't  be  a 
Bessy,*'  said  to  a  man  who  interferes  with 
women's  business.  Bessy-bad,  a  person  who 
is  fond  of  childish  amusements. 

BEST.  A  beast ;  an  animal.  {A.-N.)  Aniosert 
would  be  termed  a  beast,  as,  "  bc«,  a  bcste." 
Prompt  Parv.  p.  27. 

BESTAD.  Circumstanced;  situated.  (^..5.i 
Sometimes  in  an  iU  sense,  distressed ;  and  ia 
later  writers,  provided.  Cf.  Prompt  Parr. 
p.  33 ;  Coy.  Myst  pp.  77,  329 ;  I^bin  Hood. 
i.  26 ;  Chaucer,  Cant  T.  5069 ;  Rom.  of  the 
Rose,  1227,  5796;  Hoccleve's  Poems,  p. 36. 

BESTARRED.  Covered  with  stars. 
BtMtarrtd  over  with  a  few 
Dyamood  drops  of  morning  dew. 

BESTE.    Deer.    Ritton. 

BESTEZ.  BeasU.  See  Sir  Perceval,  176.  Nov 

a  common  vulgarism. 
BESTIALL.  Cattle.  Sometimes  a  beast  aB<l 
occasionally  used  as  an  adjective.  The  wonl 
is  variously  spelt  Cf.  Maundevile's  TraveU, 
pp.  224,  284;  Morte  d' Arthur,  L  147,  152: 
Holinshed,  Desc  Scot.  pp.  11, 14 ;  Anc.  Code 
of  Mil.  Laws,  p.  15. 

And  eek  of  that  thou  herdest  say. 
To  take  a  roannis  herte  awey. 
And  sette  ther  a  bettiaUe. 

Cower,  MS.  Soc,  Antiq.  131,  T  57. 

BESTIALLICKE.    Beastly.     Chaucer. 

BESTLY.    Belonging  to  a  beast     Chaucer. 

BESTOIKE.  To  betray.  This  is  given  in  the 
old  dictionaries,  but  is  perhaps  an  error  for 
betwiket  q>  v. 

BESTOW.  To  lay  up ;  to  put  out  of  the  wav ; 
to  stow  away.  East.  Hence,  to  commit  soi- 
cide.  Line.  Forby  gives  it  the  meaningt  "  to 
deliver  a  woman,"  the  sense  it  bean  in  tlie 
following  passage. 

And  Jo»iane,  Crist  hrre  bemildel 
In  a  wode  was  b€$tuude  of  chiUi«. 

BESTRACT.     Mad.     Miege. 
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BESTRAUGHT.  Mad ;  distracted.    See  Percy's 

Reliques,  p.  49 ;  Nomenclator,  pp.  423,  424. 
BESTUD.    To  ornament  with  studs. 
BESTYLYNESSE.    Bestiality.  Pronqtt.  Part, 
BESWIKE.    To  betray ;  to  cheat ;  to  deceive. 
{A.'S.)    Cr.  Kyng  Horn,  296  ;  Reliq.  Antiq. 
i.  114,  241;  Gower,  ed.  1532,  f.  10;  Kyng 
Alisaonder,  4609,  4727;   Richard  Coer  de 
Lion,  5918 ;  Wright's  Political  Songs,  p.  158 ; 
Leg.  GathoL  p.  79 ;  Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  60 ; 
Sevyn  Sages,  2500 ;  Langtoft,  p.  273. 
Whereof  the  thippls  they  MneUrc, 
That  paisen  by  th«  costU  there. 

Cottier,  MS.  8oe.  Jntiq.  131,  f.  41. 
I  fynde  entample  in  a  cronkle 
Of  hem  that  lore  so  betwike.  Ibid,  f .  43. 

Of  a  poysose  whiche  they  dronke. 
They  hadden  that  they  han  bemwnke,    IMd*  f.  55. 
In  wommaiinysche  voi«  thay  synge 
With  oootcf  of  so  gret  likynge. 
Of  tnch  meture,oftuch  muftike, 
Wherof  the  ichippet  thay  bgswike. 

Cower,  MS.  Bodl.  S94,  f.  11. 
What  have  I  done  a5eyn  thi  like. 
That  thus  woldes  me  bUwike. 

CwtorMundi,  MS.  CM.  Trin.  Canfab.  f.  19. 

BEST.    Busy.    {A.-S.) 

BESYTTYN.    To  set  in  order.    Prompt.  Parv, 
BET.  (1)  Better.  (J.-S.)  See  Chancer,  Cant.  T. 
7533;  Wright's  Seven  Sages,  p.  110;  Ellis^s 
Met.  Rom.  iii.  293 ;  Songs  and  Carols,  xv. ; 
Piers  Plonghman,  p.  389 ;  Thynne*8  Debate, 
p.  20 ;  Rob.  Glouc  p.  107 ;  Assemble  of  Foules, 
451 ;  Cartwright's  Ordinary,  1651. 
Upon  the  morowe  the  day  wat  set* 
The  kyng  hym  purveyde  welle  the  bet. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ft,  U.38,  f.  947- 

(2)  To  abate.    &ro//. 

(3)  Kindled.     Weber, 

(4)  Beaten.  7\nimeley  Myst,  It  occurs  also  in 
this  sense  in  Palsgrave's  Acolastns,  1540. 

(5)  Bettered ;  improved.     Weber. 

(6)  Promised.     {A,'S.) 

Gif  thou  wilt  holden  that  thou  me  bett 
That  Sch  thall  wed  that  maiden  sweet. 

JET/Je'*  Jfer.  Horn.  U.  327. 

(7)  To  pray.     Skhmer, 

(8)  "  Go  bet,"  an  old  hunting  cry,  often  intro- 
duced in  a  more  general  sense.  See  Songs  and 
Carols,  XV. ;  Shak.  Soc  Pap.  i.  58 ;  Chaucer, 
Cant  T.  12601 ;  Leg.  of  Dido,  288 ;  Tyrwhitt's 
Notes,  p.  278 ;  Rifson's  Anc.  Pop.  Poet.  p.  46. 
The  phrase  is  mentioned  by  Berners  in  the 
Boke  of  St.  Albans,  and  seems  nearly  equiva- 
lent to  go  along. 

BETAKE.  To  give;  to  recommend  to.  {A.-S.) 
See  Gov.  Myst.  p.  72 ;  Chester  Plays,  i.  144 ; 
Chsncer,  Cant.  T.  3748,  8037. 

BETALK.  To  tell ;  to  count ;  to  give  an  ac- 
coant.    Vragton, 

BETATTERED.    Dressed  in  ragged  clothes. 

BETAUGHTE.  Gave  up;  recommended  to. 
See  Maundevile's  Travels,  p.  63 ;  Rom.  of  the 
Rose,  4438 ;  Langtoft,  p.  126.  It  is  appa- 
rently used  in  the  sense  of  taught  in  Torrent 
of  Portugal,  p.  70. 

BETAYNE.  The  herb  betony.  See  a  receipt 
quoted  in  Prompt.  Par?,  p.  232,  and  p.  34. 


BETE.  (1)  To  amend ;  to  heal;  to  abate.  (^.-5.) 
"Bete  my  bale,"  amend  my  misfortune, 
"  Bete  his  need,"  satisfy  his  need.  Very  frc 
quently  applied  to  fire,  to  mend  it;  in  the 
provincial  dialects,  to  light,  to  make  a  fire. 
Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  has,  "to  beet  the 
fire,  i.  e.  in  Kent,  to  mend  the  fire,  or  supply 
it  ivith  fuel ;  it  is  particularly  applied  to  the 
supplying  of  a  kill  with  straw  for  the  drying 
of  malt,  where  some  beater  must  constantly 
attend  to  beetf  L  e.  to  put  fresh  straw  into 
the  mouth  of  the  kill."  Cf.  Richard  Coer  de 
Lion,  657;  Sevyn  Sages,  2123 ;  Piers  Plough- 
man, p.  131 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  iL  278 ;  Towneley 
Myst.  p.  49 ;  Minot's  Poems,  p.  7 ;  Sir  Per- 
ceval, 439 ;  Isumbras,  764. 

(2)  To  prepare ;  to  make  ready.    (A,^S,) 

?3)  To  heal.    {A.N,) 

(4)  Beaten.  Jioceleve,  Often,  worked,  em* 
broidered,  as  in  Le  Bone  Florence  of  Rome, 
182 ;  Skelton,  IL  302. 

(5)  Help;  assistance.   SJtinner. 

(6)  To  beat.    (A,-S,) 

(7)  To  walk  up  and  down.  See  Minot's  Poems, 
p.  7.  It  is  used  in  a  similar  sense  by  sports- 
men.   See  Gent.  Rec. 

(S)  Bit.    Cov,  Mytt. 

(9)  A  proper  name.   Prompt,  Parv,    The  Latin 

corresponding  to  it  is  Beatrix, 
BETECHE.  To  deliver  up ;  to  give  up.  {A.-S.) 
See  Tyrwhitt's  notes  to  Chaucer,  iv.  292; 
Cov.  Myst.  p.  70 ;  Langtoft,  p.  299. 
Farewelle,  he  seyde,  my  dere  sone. 
The  Fadur  of  hevyn  beteehe  y  the. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ft,  il.  38,  f.  49 
That  yche  khepard  jyveth  no  gode  kepe 
That  betee/uth  the  wulfe  hya  ahepe. 

MS,  Harl,  1701,  f.  72* 

BETEEM.    To  bestow,  give,  afford,  or  allow ; 
probably  from  teem,  to  pour  forth.    Also,  to 
deign,  to  endure.    Naret, 
BETEL.    A  hammer. 

Wyht  auylc  a  btttl  be  he  amyten. 

Wright 9  Latin  StoHei,  p.  89^ 

BETELLE.    To  deceive;  to  mislead.  (A,'S,) 

BETEN.  Worked;  embroidered.  (^.-^V.)  Sea 
Hall,  Henry  VI.  f.  7;  Syr  Gaw. 

BETENDING.  Concerning;  relating  to.  Yorktk. 

BETH.    Be;  are;  be  ye.  {A.-S.) 

BETHE.    Both.     Weber. 

BETHEED.    Prospered.     Verategan. 

BETHEKYS.    Betwixt. 

BETHEN.    Both. 

And  in  hta  londe  biahoppla  tweine, 
Swilhe  nobulle  men  the!  weren  bethtn, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft,  v.  48,  f.  96L 

BETHINK.  (1)  To  grudge.    Somerset. 

(2)  To  recollect.  North.  We  have  bithenche  in 
Weber,  and  bithinke  in  Wright's  Purgatory, 
p.  149.  Palsgrave  has  bethynkyng  in  the 
sense  of  eoruideration, 

BETHRAL.    To  enthral.     S^etuer. 

BETHWINE.    The  wild  clematis.    I,  Wight. 

BETID.    Happened.  (A,-S.) 

BETINED.    Hedged  about.     Veretegan. 

BETIT.    Hath  happened.  GU». 
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BBTLE.    Soft;  fitted  for  cnltiTation,  a  term 

applied  to  land.  North. 
BETOATLED.    Imbecile;  stapid.    Devon. 
BETOKE.    Gave;  recommended.   (ii.-&) 
BETOSSED.    Troubled.    ShaJt. 
BETOUSE.    To  dra^  abont    Nagk. 
BETRAITOR.    To  call  one  traitor.     See  the 

State  Papers,  iii.  262. 
BETRAPPE.     To  entrap;  to  ensnare.     See 

Morte  d'Arthur,  ii.  396 ;  bitrappe,  Lydgate, 

MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  27. 
BETRASH.     To  betray;  (A.^N.)     Spelt  also 

betraise.    See  Tundale,  p.  136 ;  Rom.  of  the 

Rose,  1520;  Langtoft,  pp.  156,  255. 
By  grace  only  yf  he  may  ascape. 
Or  deth  bUraiuh«  him  with  hia  sodeyne  rape. 

L^dgat;  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  29. 

BETRAST.    Trust.     Weher. 

BETRAX.    A  battlement.    Prompt.  Parv. 

BETRAYNE.  Betrayed ;  played  fidse. 
But,  tyr,  he  layde,  for  certente. 
Your  qucne  hath  you  b«trayiM. 

Sir  Trpamoure,  16S. 

BETRAYSSHE.  Palsgrave  has,  "Ibetraysshe 
(Lydgate)  I  go  aboute  the  stretes  of  a  towne 
or  cytie,  Je  traeaue ;"  and  he  adds,  "  this 
verbe  is  nat  yet  taken  in  comen  use." 

BETRED.    Prevailed;  conquered. 

BETREINT.    Sprinlded.    Skmner. 

BETRIM.    To  adorn ;  to  deck.    Shak. 

BETSO.  The  smallest  coin  current  in  Venice, 
worth  about  a  farthing.  It  is  alluded  to  in 
Dodsley's  Old  Plays,  x.  42. 

BETT.  To  pare  the  tuif  with  a  breast-plough. 
Herefbrdah. 

BETTAXE.    A  pickaxe.    Dewm. 

BETTE.   (1)  Good.    Herefordsh. 

(2)  Better.  {A.-S.)  See  Octovian,  1073;  Rom. 
of  the  Rose,  7008. 

BETTEE.  An  engine  used  by  thieves  in  wrench- 
ing open  doors.    Blount. 

BETTELYNGES.    Battles.     LaHmer. 

BETTER.  More.  Var.  dial  The  glossaries 
give  bettermer,  better;  and  bettenuoat,  the 
best,  or  very  nearly  the  best. 

BETTER-CHEAP.  Cheaper.  '*  I  cannot  afford 
it  better  cheeq),  or  for  a  lesser  price."   Howell. 

BETTERNESS.    Superior.    North. 

BETTRE.    Better.    {A.^S.) 

BETTY-TIT.    The  titmouse.    SufoUt. 

BETWAN.  An  open  wicker  bottle  or  strainer, 
put  over  the  vent-hole  in  brewing  to  prevent 
the  grains  of  malt  passing  through.  North. 

BETWATTLED.  Confounded;  stupified;  in- 
fatuated ;  in  a  distressed  and  confused  state 
of  mind.     Var.  dial 

BETWEEN.  Sometimes  used  e11ipticaIly,'^Au 
time  being  understood.  Between  whilegf  in 
the  interval.  Betwixt  and  between,  some- 
where between  the  two  extremities ;  in  some 
places  used  for  exactly  the  middle  point. 

BETWIT.    To  taunt;  to  upbraid.   Var. dial. 

BETWIXEN.    Between.    (A.-S.) 

BETYD.    To  betide ;  to  happen. 

BETYN.    Bitten. 

BETYNG-CANDLR.    A  candle  made  of  resin 


and  pitch.  See  old  accounts  qooted  in  Shsip*s 
Gov.  Myst.  p.  187. 

BETYNGE.  A  rod,  any  instrument  of  pQsi&h. 
ment.    Prompt.  Pan. 

BEUFE.    Buff. 

BEUK.    A  book.    North. 

BEVEIj.  (1)  A  sloped  surfsoe  in  masomy. 
Also  a  verb,  to  cut  an  angle.  Any  slope  is 
called  a  beeel  in  some  dialects.  *' Though 
they  themselves  be  bevel,"  bent  in  an  angk, 
Shdc.  Sonn.  121,  or  rather  perhaps  as  Koiaett 
explains  the  word  in  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  "to 
run  askew  in  length,  or  depart  from  a  tnie 
level."  BeveUnff,  the  sloping  part  of  a  mSL, 
Arch.  xi.  233. 

(2)  A  violent  push  or  stroke.     North. 

(3)  A  kind  of  square  used  by  masons  and  car- 
penters,  moveable  on  a  centre,  that  can  be 
set  to  any  angle.    See  Cotgrave,  it  v.  Bwtm. 

BEYER.  (1)  An  intermediate  refreshment  be. 
tween  breakfast  and  dinner.  The  term  is 
now  applied  to  the  afternoon  snack  of  harrest. 
men  and  other  labourers,  and  perhaps  may  be 
explained  more  correctly  as  any  refreshmcBt 
taken  between  the  regular  meala.  See  Beaa> 
mont  and  Fletcher,  i.  20;  Ford,  i.  392;  Florio, 
in  V.  Merinda;  Cooper,  in  v.  Antecenuam; 
Stanihurst's  Descr.  of  Ireland,  p.  18 ;  Nomen- 
dator,  p.  79;  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  p^  42; 
Howell,  sect.  43 ;  Middleton's  Works,  iv.  427, 
V.  141.  Sometimes  refreshments  of  drink,  or 
drinkings,  were  called  bevera;  but  potations 
were  not  beven;  as  Mr.  Dyce  asserts. 

(2)  To  tremble ;  to  quiver.  North.  See  Brodett 
and  Palmer.  Befferen  is  wrongly  explained 
"flowing"  ic  Syr  Gawayne,  aa  vrill  appear 
from  Morte  d'i^ur,  i  22.  It  is  possibly 
from  A.-S.  b^lan. 

BEVERACHE.     Drink;  liquor.     It  was  for. 
merly  the  custom  to  drink,  says  one  editor, 
when  making  a  bargain.     Is  this  faahioa 
obsolete  ? 
Athorst  I  waa  ful  sore  y-awonke. 
The  b€v«ra€h«  mocte  oethcs  bea  thronke. 

MS.Mdit.U9BH,{.9i. 

BEVERAGE.  Heame,  gloss.  Rob.  Glooc  p.  623, 
explains  beverage^  "beveridge,  reward,  cod- 
sequence,"  and  he  adds  that  it  is  "  a  inx^ 
now  in  use  for  a  refreslmkent  between  dinner 
and  supper,  and  we  use  the  word  when  anv 
one  pays  for  wearing  new  cloatha."  That  it 
is  synonymous  with  bever  appears  clearly  from 
Holinshed,  Descr.  Scot.  p.  22.  As  to  the 
other  meaning,  **  beveridge  money  "  is  still  de> 
manded  on  the  first  appearance  of  a  new  sait 
of  clothes,  and  a  forfeit  is  a  button  cut  off  from 
them  if  the  wearer  is  so  injudicious  as  to  rdiise. 
In  Devon,  a  composition  of  cider,  water,  and 
spice,  is  called  beverage^ 

BEVETENE.    Beaver? 

He  toe  his  bemtenv  hat, 
With  iwl  that  was  biweved. 

MS.  BodL  69,  f  .  1& 

BEVISE.    To  consider. 

But  for  all  that,  yt  o>uthe  he  not 
Btplae  himselfe  whiche  was  the  becte. 

Gmmt.  MS.  Soe.  Jntiq.  134,  f.  A 
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BEVISH.    To  ftll  headlong.    North. 

BBVT.  Properly,  a  company  of  roebucks.  A 
flock  of  quails  was  also  called  a  bevy,  as  ap- 
peals from  MS.  Porkington  10;  and  Florio, 
in  V.  Co^ta,  applies  the  term  to  pheasanta. 
Id  in  old  list  of  companies  of  animals  in 
Junii  Etym.  in  t.  Otkre^ «« a  bcTcy  of  ladies  " 
is  inserted;  and  Grey  has  fully  illustrated  the 
phrsse,  Notes  on  Shakespeare,  iL  74.  The 
fat  of  the  roebuck  and  roc  was  called  bcvy- 
grcase.    See  Diyden's  Twid,  p.  21 ;  Gent 

Rec  iL  77. 
BEWAILE.    To  cause;  to  compass.     Spenser. 
BEWAND.    Wrapped  up.     Verstegan.   (A.'S,) 
BEWANNB.    Collected?    (A.-S,) 
ThiT  hid  walthe  motv  wftn«  thane  thay  erer  fr«tMnM. 

MS.  Lbicdn  A.  L  17.  t,  238. 

BEWAPED.    Astonished. 

The  porter  was  al  Imwaped  t 

Alas  I  queth  he,  is  Bcres  aacaped  ? 

Be9e§  of  Hftmtoun,  p.  OS. 

BEWARED.    Spent;  expended.    Skinner. 
BETO.  (1)  Driuk ;  liquor. 
(2)  To  bow;  to  obey.    Sec  the  Thornton  Ro- 
mances, p.  68.  . 
BEWED.    To  wed;  to  unite.    Fairfax. 
BEWELD.     To  widd-    Also,  to  govern,  to 

possess. 

All  which  doo  import  that  he  was  a  notable  gUnt, 
and  a  nan  of  gremt  stature  and  strength,  to  weare 
tuefa  an  armour,  and  beweU  so  heavie  a  lance. 
~HarH*9ie*  Dueription  t/BrUaine,  p.  9. 

BEWBNDED.    Turned  about    Veretegan. 
BEWEPE.    To  weep ;  to  lament.    See  Rom.  of 
the  Rose,  5121 ;  Troilus  and  Creseide,  i.  763 ; 
Hall,  Henry  IV.  f.  13.   Shakespeare  also  has 
the  word. 
BEWES.    Boughs. 
BEWET.    Wet ;  moist. 

And  sadly  gan  blholde  upon  my  cbere. 
That  so  was  with  teres  alle  &ewcf . 

OecZrve,  M8.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  885. 

BEWETE.    Beauty. 

BEWFRAY.    Sec  Berfrty. 

BEWGLB.  AbuU.  HamU.  Also  an  archaism, 
under  the  form  hugU. 

BEWHISPBR.    To  whisper.    Fairfax. 

BEWHIVBRED.  Bewildered;  frightened.  Devon. 

BEWIELD.    To  manage ;  to  sway. 

BEWITS.  The  leathers  with  which  the  bells 
are  fastened  to  the  legs  of  a  hawk.  Accord- 
ing to  Blome,  Gent.  Rec  ii.  61,  the  term  in- 
cludes the  bdls  and  leathers. 

BEWLY.    Shining ;  haying  a  lustre.    Warw. 

BEWME.    Bohemia. 

And  some  of  gret  perils  were. 
The  newe  gise  of  Bewme  there. 

Cower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  1S4,  f.  S45. 

BEWOND.    Imposed  upon;  puzzled;  embar- 
rassed.   {A.'S.) 
BEWORB.    To  report. 

Wee  mused  all  what  would  hereof  heword. 

Thfnn^*  Debate,  p.  61. 

BEWPERE.    A  companion. 

BEWRAP.    To  wrap  up ;  to  enfold.    See  Hall, 

Richard  III.  f.  3. 
BfilHLAT.  (I)  To  diacoTer ;  to  betray,  but  not 


necessarily  for  bad  or  treacherous  purposes ; 
to  accuse.  {J.'S.)  In  very  old  works  it  oc- 
curs under  the  forms  bewreif,  bewrie,  hewri§he^ 
hewrye^  &c  See  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  5193, 
9747 ;  Troilus  and  Creseide,  iL  537 ;  Wright's 
PoL  Songs,  p.  325;  Donee's  Illustrations, 
iL  26 ;  First  Sketches  of  Henry  VI.  p.  160 ; 
Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  476 ;  Anc  Poet.  Tr.  p.  10. 
Hardely,  syr.  thou  mayste  safely  to  me  say. 
For  certya  y  wylle  the  not  ftsuvys. 

MS.  Cantab.¥{.  11.38,  f.  141. 
Here  ys  no  dwellyng  for  us  to  wonne. 
We  ben  bewr^td  to  the  emperowre.  ibid.  f.  107- 
Tyll  at  the  last  she  waa  aspled. 
And  unto  the  busshop  she  waa  bewHtd. 

MS.  LawL  416,  f.  1. 

(2)  To  defile  with  ordure. 
BEWRECKE.    Revenged.    ^^Hmier. 
BEWTEE.    Beauty.    Matmdevile. 
BEWTESE.    Civilities ;  ceremonies.    Ritwn. 
BEWUNUS.    Enfolded;  entwined.    {A.'S.) 

Stthen  on  that  like  place. 

To  heng  Jewea  thel  made  solace  i 

That  catelle  was  wo  begon, 

So  bewunue  was  never  non. 

MS.  Cntiab.  Ff.  T.48,  f.  SB. 

BEY.  (1)  An  ornament  for  the  neck;  any  orna- 
ment. (J.'S.) 

That  msydene,  brigbteals  goldene  6er« 
Whenne  scho  the  geaunt  heved  sey, 
Fulle  wde  scho  It  kende. 

MS.  Unaln  A.  1. 17*  1. 104. 

(2)  Bowed? 

The  wolf  b«y  a-doun  his  brest. 
And  gon  to  slken  harde  and  stronge. 

Reliq.  Jntlq.  U.  i78> 

(3)  An  OX? 
And  as  conormyng  6<|w,  all  Ate  6ey«,  exccpte  a 

▼cry  flbwe  for  the  howae,  be  sold,  and  myeh  of 
the  stuf  of  howshold  Is  cooveyd  awey.  Wrighfe 
Manaatie  httten,  p.  Iffl. 

(4)  A  boy.    Prmnpt.  Parv. 
BEYAPED.    Cheated.    Skinner. 
BEYATE.    To  beget.    (A.-S.) 
BE  YE.  (1)  To  aby;  to  revenge;  to  atone  for. 

Riteon. 

(2)  To  buy.    (A.'S.^    See  Octovian,  388,  805 ; 

Gesta  Rom.  p.  24o. 

So  many  schulden  beif«  and  selle. 

Gown',  MS,  Soe.  AnHq.  134,  f.  81 

(3)  Both.    Rob.  Glouc  p.  47. 

(4)  A  bee.     Cooerdak. 

BEYETE.  (1)  Obtaining;  gaining;  accomplish- 
ment. In  the  following  passage,  MS.  BodL 
294  has  hi^ete.    See  Beeete  and  Bejete. 

Hb  worldes  Joycs  ben  so  great, 
Hym  thynketh  of  heven  no  beifote. 

Cower,  ed.  IS38,  f.  83. 

(2)  Begotten.    (^.-&) 
BEYGHED.    Bowed;  bent.     Weher. 
BEYKE.    To  beek ;  to  warm.    Ritmm. 
BEYKYNGE.    Stretching.    Pronytt.  Parv. 
BEYLD.    To  protect;  to  shelter. 
Jhestt  that  ce  hevena  kyng, 
Gyff  us  alle  his  blyssyng. 
And  beifid  us  in  his  boure. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17*  f-  138. 

BEYNE.     Quickly.     See   Kyng    Horn,   892. 
Beynette  occurs  in  the  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  lid. 
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tniulated  by  Vivas;  and  beyn^  p.  29,  pliant, 
flexible. 
BEYNSTBYLLTS.      See  a  curious  burlesque 

printed  in  the  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  86. 
BBYRE.    Bare.    So  explained  by  Heame,  but 
it  seems  to  be  a  mineading  in  Rob.  Glouc. 
p.  197. 
BEYS.    Art.    (J.-S.) 

Thou  6i|!»  never  tnyed  for  me. 
For  with  me  1  rede  the  wende. 

MS,  Qmtab,  Ff.  t.  48. 

BEYSCHATT.    A  bishop.    This  unusual  form 
occurs  in  Wright's  Monastic  Letters,  p.  133. 
BEYTE.    (1)  A  sharper.    North, 
(2)  A  bait ;  a  snare. 

Thys  worlde  ys  but  the  fendys  he^e, 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  48. 

BEYTH.    Were.    (A,S,) 

Alle  that  in  the  felde  he^ 
That  thjfl  grete  roenrelle  leythe. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  ii.  38.  f.  247. 

BEYTON.  (1)  Beat    Tundale,  p.  17. 

<2)  To  bait    Prompt,  Pan. 

BEZ.    Be;  is.  (J.-S,) 

The  quarter!  wer  sent  to  henije  at  four  cites* 
So  it  he  worth  be  ichent,  who  eo  traytour  bet. 

Lang^/fM  Gftron.  p.  S44. 

BEZONIAN.  A  beggar ;  a  scoundrel,  a  term  of 
reproach  frequently  used  by  the  old  drama- 
tists. (ItoL)  See  Cotgraye,  in  ▼.  BtMongnes 
Middleton's  Works,  i.  240;  Malone*s  Shake- 
speare, xvii.  224. 

BEZZLE.  (1)  To  drink  hard ;  to  tipple.  BtzzUd, 
besotted.  Hence,  to  squander  riotously,  pro- 
perly in  drinking ;  to  in^aste ;  to  embezzle. 
See  Webster's  Works,  iy.  55 ;  Middleton,  iiL 
152 ;  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  iL  149. 

(2)  A  drunkard. 
Oh  me  I  what  odda  there  seemeth  'twlxt  their  cheer 
And  the  awohi  betxle  at  an  alehouse  fire. 

HatFt  SatirM,  v.  9. 

BEZZLED.    Turned,  blunted,  applied  to  the 

edge  of  a  tool.  St^olk, 
BE3ETE.  Obtaining ;  accomplishment. 

So  that  they  loate  the  be^ett 

Of  wonhlpe  and  of  worldii  pect. 

Qouw,  MS.  Soe,  Antiq.  134,  f.  36. 

BI.  ^t-  or  &«-  is  a  very  common  prefix  to  verbs 
derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  has  chiefly 
an  intensative  power,  although  it  modifies  the 
meaning  in  various  degrees.  Muiy  verbs  are 
no  longer  known  except  in  this  compound 
form.  Wriffhfi  gh8$,  to  Pten  PUntghman, 
BI.  Town;vUlage.  (Dan.) 

Balder  bem  wai  non  in  bi. 
His  name  was  hoten  sir  Gii. 

Git  ^  fVarwiket  P>  M7* 

BIACON-WEED.  The  plant  goosefoot  Dortet, 
BIALACOIL.  Courteous  reception.  {A.-N.) 
BIAT.  A  leather  strap  worn  over  the  shoulders, 
a  sort  of  drag-harness  used  by  miners  to  draw 
the  produce  of  the  mine  to  the  shaft  Cotgrave 
describes  it  **  a  kind  of  British  course  garment 
or  jacket  wome  loose  over  other  apparrell." 
BIAZ.    In  a  sloping  manner.    Biaee,  a  slope,  a 
bias.   HoUyband,  Palsgrave  has,  "  byoM  of  an 
hose,  bias." 
BIB.  (1)  To  drink.    North,    A  common  term. 


Cf.  Thynne's  Debate,  p.  58 ;  Chester  PUyi, 
L  124.  Bibacitie,  drunkenneu,  occttn  in  tbe 
Brit  BibL  IL  418 ;  and  Florio  says,  bibbe  i%  i 
child's  term  for  drink,  in  v.  Bimbo 

(2)  A  fish,  gadut  barbatua, 

BIBBED.  Drunk.   Chaucer. 

BIBBEIl.  (1)  A  drinker.    Narti. 

(2)  To  tremble.  Kent.  This  seems  to  be  meid; 
another  form  of  bever,  q.  v. 

BIBBLE.  To  drink;  to  tipple.  Wegt.  Skdtos 
uses  the  term,  L  112,  spelt  bybyU,  Hence 
bibbler,  a  tippler.  Forby  explains  bibUe^ "  to 
eat  like  a  duck,  gathering  its  food  from  water, 
and  taking  up  both  together."  Hence  bibUs. 
babble,  inconsistent  diatter  or  nonseasc,  i 
term  which  occurs  in  Shakespeare,  and  le^e* 
ral  other  writers.  See  BiUingsly's  Bnchv. 
Martyrologia,  1657,  p.  203 ;  Brit  BibL  It.  2:2. 

BIBLE.  A  great  book.  {A.-N.)  The  term  was 
constantly  used  without  any  reference  to  the 
Scriptures.  There  are  several  superstitions 
that  have  reference  to  the  Bible ;  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  is  the  method  of  divinatioB  j 
by  Bible  and  key,  a  curious  instance  of  which 
has  occurred  very  recently,  and  is  described 
in  the  Times,  March  2d,  1844.  An  accoimtof 
the  ceremony  is  given  by  Forby,  ii  398. 

BIBLE-CLERKSHIP.  A  very  ancient  scholar. 
ship  in  the  Universities,  so  called  because  the 
student  who  was  promoted  to  that  office  vu 
enjoined  to  read  the  Bible  at  meal-timei. 

BICACHE.  To  deceive.  Bieaught,  deceiTed. 
See  Kyng  Alisaunder,  258,  4815;  Serra 
Sages,  266,  2188;  Kyng  of  Tars,  4SS; 
Wright's  Anecd.  lit  p.  90;  Axthoor  ud 
Merlin,  p.  12,  bicought 

What  man  that  the  wedde  sdiaUe« 
Than  is  he  nought  b^emught, 

Tha  Goade  W{f,  p.  U. 

BICANE.  A  kind  of  graite.  Skinner, 

BI-CAS.   By  chance. 

BICCHE.  A  bitch.  (A,-N,) 

BICH.  Pitch. 

Ase-tit  he  let  felle  a  led 
Ful  of  bieh  and  of  bremston. 
And  hot  led  let  falle  thenm. 

Berne*  of  Uatmtmtn,  p.  \3L 

BI-CHAERID.  Overturned ;  deceived.  {J.-S,) 
See  the  example  imder  Amarrid,  and  Reliq. 
Antiq.  ii.  278. 

BICHAUNTE.  To  enchant? 

And  the  heldest  to  btchcmnte 
Yoog  mannes  love  for  to  haunte. 

jtrtheur  and  MerUn,  p.  & 

BICHE.    A  kmd  of  fur,  the  skin  of  the  femile 

deer. 
BICHED-BONES.  Dice.  The  term  occun  io 
Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  12590,  the  MSS.resdiog 
differently.  See  Tyrwhitt's  notes,  p.  277; 
Towneley  Myst  p.  241. 
BICHE-SONE.  A  term  of  reproach,  still  used 
in  the  transposed  form.  See  some  curious 
Latin  lines,  in  which  byeheeon  occms,  in 
Ldandi  Itin.  vi.  130. 

Biehe-^me!  thou  drawest  aminy 
Thou  achalk  aUgge  tc  y-wls ! 

jMhenramiKeH^n,  p.  3U 
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BICIS.    Tices.    jipoL  Lott. 

BICK.    A  wooden  botUe  or  cask  in  which  beer 

is  carried  into  the  harvest  fields.    Norf, 
BICKER.   (1)  To  fight ;  to  quaird ;  to  act  with 

hostilitj.     See  Bikere. 

(2)  To  clatter ;  to  hasten.    North, 

(3)  A  short  race.    North. 

(4)  A  smaU  wooden  dish,  made  of  staves  and 
hoops  like  a  tub.  North.  Also  a  tumbler 
glass,  in  which  sense  it  is  merely  another  form 
of  beaker,  q.  v. 

BICKERMENT.    Conflict. 
BICKORN.    An  anvil  with  a  bickem»  or  beak- 
iron.    See  Arch.  xvii.  292 ;  Howelli  sect.  51. 
BLCLEPT.    Embraced.    {A.-S.) 

Ererich  other  with  scheld  Heltpt, 
And  fro  other  dentet  kept. 

Arthimr  and  Merlin,  p.  899. 
And  sodeyaely*  er  iche  it  witte, 
BieUpf  ia  aonia  he  hire  kiste. 

GoiMT.  MS.  Soc.  AtUiq.  134.  f.  44. 

BICLOSED.     Enclosed. 

The  knyght  in  the  mede  hadde  o  maner, 

Al  frfrfoted  with  o  river.  Stvyn  Baget,  722. 

BICLUPPES.     Translated  by  eole  in  the  Cam- 
bridge  MS.  of  Walter  de  Bibblesworth,  Reliq. 
Antiq.  ii.  83.    Embraces  ? 
BICOLLEDE.    Blackened. 
Ho  made  foule  chere, 
And  bieotled§  ia  swere.       Ktftig  Horn,  1072. 

BICOMEN.     Became.  (^.-5'.) 

BICORNED.  Double-homed.  See  Richardson, 
and  Drome's  Songs,  ed.  1661,  p.  194. 

BID.  (1)  To  invite.  Still  nsed  in  the  North, 
especially  with  reference  to  an  invitation  to  a 
funeral,  which  is  termed  a  bidding.  Two  or 
fonr  people,  called  bidden,  are  sent  about 
to  invite  the  friends,  and  distribute  the 
mourning.  To  "  bid  the  base,"  to  challenge 
an  encounter,  originally  at  the  game  of  pri- 
soner's base,  but  applied  in  various  ways. 

(2)  To  pray.  North.  To  bid  the  beads,  to  say 
prayers.  Also,  to  entreat,  as  in  Ellis's  Met. 
Rom.  iii.  165. 

(3)  Both.    Skinner. 

BID-ALE.  The  invitation  of  friends  to  drink 
ale  at  the  house  of  some  poor  man^  who 
thereby  hopes  a  charitable  distribution  for  his 
relief;  still  in  use  in  the  west  of  England. 
BUmni,  ed.  1691.  The  custom  is  still  in  vogue 
in  some  parts  of  the  country  at  weddings, 
when  a  collection  is  frequently  made  for  a 
portionless  bride. 
BIDAWETH.     Dawns ;  breaks. 

Ther  is  no  day  whiche  hem  hidaweth, 
No  more  the  aanne  than  the  mone. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  139. 

BIDCOCK.    The  water-rail.    Drayton. 

BIDDABLE.    Obedient;  tractable.     North. 

BIDDB.    See  Bede.    (A.-S.) 

BIDDER.    A  petitioner.    {A.-S.) 

BIDDING-PRAYER.  The  prayer  for  the  souls 
of  benefactors  in  Popish  times,  said  before  the 
sermon.  The  form  may  be  seen  in  Rob.  Glouc. 
Chron.  p.  624. 

BIDDY.  (1)  A  louse.    North. 


(2)  A  chicken.     Var.diaL 

BIDDY.BASE.  Prisoner's  base.  JJne.  Kennet, 

MS.  Lansd.  1033,  gives  the  term  Mtty^bau 

for  this  game;  and  bUbf'bate  is  sometimes 

heard. 
BIDDY*S-EYES.    The  pansy.    Somerset. 
BIDE.  (1)  To  dwell;   to  remain;    to   abide. 

Var.  dioL    "  In  the  fyld  btfddythe  he,"  Torrent 

of  Portugal,  p.  22. 

(2)  To  wait;  to  bear;  to  endure.  Var.  dial. 
"Bydene,"  borne,  obeyed,  Plumpton  Cor- 
respondence, p.  108. 

(3)  To  require.    North. 

BIDELVE.    To  bury.  {A.-S.)    See  the  Scvyn 
Sages,  1374 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  116. 
No  ichal  ther  never  no  Juatlaa 
The  Ud0lve  on  any  wiae. 

Arthimr  and  MerHn,  p.  90. 
BIDENE.     See  Bedene.    Cf.  Langtoft,  p.  45 ; 

Minot's  Poems,  p.  15. 
BIDE.OWE.  Explained  by  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd. 
1033,  *'  to  be  punished,  or  suffer  punishment.'' 
Ray  says,  pwnaa  dare,  and  it  is  given  by 
Browne  as  current  in  his  time  in  Norfolk. 
It  may  possibly  have  some  connexion  with 
bidowe,  q.  v. 
BIDET.    A  small  horse.    (Fr.) 
BID-HOOK.     A  kind  of  hook  belonging  to  a 
boat.    See  Dekker's  Knights  Conjuring,  p.  43. 
BIDOWE.    A  kind  of  lance.     (A.'N.) 
A  bidowe  or  a  baaelard 
He  berith  be  his  aide. 

Piers  Ploughtnan,  p.  540. 

BI-DRAVELEN.  To  slobber ;  to  slaver.  (^.-5.) 
BID-STAND.    A  highwayman.    Jonson. 
BIE.  (1)  To  suffer ;  to  abide.    {A.-S.) 

(2)  WitL 

(3)  A  collar  for  the  neck ;  a  bracelet. 
Beiaauntea,  bie*  ot  goolde.  l>rochea  and  ryngea. 

MS.  Cott.  Veepaa.  E.  xtL  f.  88. 

BIEL.    Shelter.    North. 
BIELDE.    To  dwell ;  to  inhabit. 

Brynncs  in  Burgoyne  thy  burghca  io  ryche. 

And  brlttenea  thi  baronage  that  bieldez  tlurein. 

Merie  Jrthure,  Lincoln  MS.  f.  68. 

BIENDES.     Bonds. 

Thare  he  wm  in  biendea  ttrongue, 
Fram  that  waa  Caatur  dai. 

MS.  Laud.  108.  f.  157- 

BIENFAIT.     A  benefit.    (A.-N.)     Spelt  also 
bienfete,  and  byenfaytte.  Cf.  Piers  Ploughman, 
pp.  103,  114  i  Brit.  BibL  iv.  352. 
BIEN-VENU.    A  welcome.    {A.'N.) 

With  that  Constaunce  anone  prayende, 
SpulLe  to  her  lorde  that  he  abide. 
So  that  ache  may  to  fore  ride 
To  l>en  upone  hya  bien  venw. 

Gower,  Cantao.  MS,  f.  291 
BIER.    The  Redeemer.    Pt.  Cott, 
BIERDEZ.     Ladies. 

Thatie  the  baleful le  bierdet  bownes  to  the  erthe, 
Kneland  and  cryande,  and  clappide  theire  handcs. 
Morie  Arthure,  Lincoln  MS.  f .  G5. 

BIERNE.    A  man  ;  a  noble. 

Than  the  Rmpcrour  Irua  waa  angerde  at  hit  hcrte 
Fur   oure    valyant   bitsniez    ftiche   prowcsche   had 
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Morte  Arthure,  Lincoln  MS.  f.  74' 
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BIEST.    A  small  protaberancei  more  particu- 
larly applied  to  that  on  the  stem  of  trees. 
Suffbik. 
BI-FALLEN.    To  befaU ;  to  happen.    (^.-&) 
And  whanne  thbe  tokenlt  ben  6i/WI«, 
Alle  lodeyneUche  the  stone  ichalle  Cdle. 

Gawer,  MS.  Boc,  AnHq,  134,  f  .  37. 

BIFOLD.      Folded.     Weber.      See  bufald  in 

£llis's  Met.  Bom.  ilL  2»9. 
BIFOLE.    To  make  a  fool  of. 

That  they  ne  ichulde  not  6</M« 
Here  wit  upon  none  erthelj  werkia. 

Cower,  MB.  Soe,  Atttiq,  134,  f.  31. 

BIFOREN.  Before.  (J..S.) 

BIFORMED.  Double  fonned.  (Lot.)  See 
Topsail's  History  of  Serpents,  p.  25. 

BIG.  (1)  To  bmld.  {J.-S,)  The  same  TariAtion 
takes  place  in  the  meaning  of  this  word  as  in 
bieldef  which  properly  signifies  the  same.  To 
remain,  to  continue,  is  the  explanation  of  it 
in  Minot*8  Poems,  pp.  29,  33 ;  Langtoft,  pp. 
330,  339.  **  Edificare,  to  byggtn,"  MS.  BibL 
Reg.  12  B.  i.  f.  71. 

(2)  A  particular  kind  of  barley.  Kennett,  MS. 
Lansd.  1033,  says  ''poor  lean  barley." 

(3)  In  SomerBctshire  obtains  the  phrase  hig- 
and-biff,  very  large,  fioll  big. 

BIGATE.  Birth.  (A..S.) 

So  that  on  an  even  late. 

The  de?el  iche  Uught  hir  bigmte. 

Arthtmr  antf  Merlin,  p.  97* 

And  al  he  held  ther  the  king 

Of  his  bigete,  of  hit  bereing.         IbM,  p.  &5. 
BIGEGED.    Besieged.    It  occurs  in  Langtoft, 

p.  119,  but  may  be  a  misreading. 
BIG-END.  The  greater  part. 
BI-GERNYN.  To  ensnare.  (^.-5.) 
BI.GETEN.  Begot.  {A,-S.) 
BIG-FRESH.  Very  tipsy.  North. 
BIGGAYNE.  A  nun.  Pakgrme. 
BI6GE.  (1)  A  bridge.  Hmehk. 
r2^Tobuy.   W^er. 

(3)  A  pap ;  a  teat.  Euex,  Gifford,  a  native  of 
Essex,  introduces  the  word  in  his  Dialogue  on 
Witches,  1603.  The  bigge  is  one  of  the 
names  of  the  hare  in  a  curious  poem  in  Reliq. 
Antiq.  i  133. 

BIGGED.  Built. 

Whenoe  erthe  appone  crthe  haae  bigged  up  hU  bowrrii. 
Thane  schalle  erthe  for  erthe  lufflre  icharpe  itowrryt. 

MS.  Uneoin  A.  i.  17.  f .  V9, 

BIGGEN.  (1)  To  enlarge.  Fairfax. 
'2)  To  begin.  Heame. 

3)  To  recover  and  get  up  after  an  accouchement. 
North. 

(4)  A  kind  of  dose  cap,  which  bound  the  fore- 
head strongly,  used  for  young  children  to 
assist  nature  in  closing  the  sutures  of  the 
skulL  The  term  is  now  used  only  for  a  child's 
cap.  Shakespeare  seems  to  hATe  meant  by  it 
any  coarse  kind  of  night-cap.  It  appears  also 
to  have  been  part  of  the  appropriated  dress  of 
barristers  at  law ;  or  it  might  be  the  scientific 
undress,  like  the  yelvet  nightcap  of  our  grand- 
fathers. Nares,  Kennett,  in  his  Glossary, 
p.  29,  says,  "  a  cap  with  two  long  ears  worn 
by  young  children  and  girls  is  now  called  a 
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biggin.**  Cotgrare  seems  to  attach  a  differat 
meaning  to  the  word,  in  t.  Agndurt.  CL 
Nash's  Pierce  Penniless,  p.  11 ;  Florio,  ia?. 
BeghtHQf  who  spells  it  bighm. 
BIGGER.  AbuUder.  (A.-S.) 

stone  that  higgere  foiaooke 
li  made  in  hevcd  on  the  nooke. 

MS.  toe.ni,t  I 
BIGHES.  Jewels ;  female  ornaments.  It  is 
sometimes  used  in  a  figurative  sense ; "  $be  U 
all  in  her  bighn  to-day,"  i.  e.  best  humour, 
best  graces,  ftc.  Ea»t.  Hie  term  is  also  u 
archidsm.  See  Be^  bie,  8tc. 
BIGHT.    Any    comer;    anything   folded  or 

doubled.   Cheth. 
BIGINE.    A  nun.   Chaucer. 
BIGING.  A  building.  Mmot. 
BI-GINNEN.  To  begin.  (A.-S.) 
I  BIGIRDLE.    A  girdle  worn  round  the  loiu, 
sometimes  used  for  carrying  money,  vheoce 
the  term  is  also  applied  to  a  purse.    {A..S.) 
BIGIRT.    Girded.    (^.-5.) 

Gil  cam  on  a  day  tnm  bunting. 
Therl  Amii  and  Tirri  the  yiog. 
And  mo  than  an  hnndred  knight, 
With  fwecd  bigirt,  y  you  pUght. 

Gm  •/  WierwOu,  p.  tte. 

BIGLY.   (1)  Loudly ;  deeply ;  severely ;  boldk; 
strongly.  Cf.  Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Liiic  f.  6i. 
Mene  lepen  to  anone  and  lokkeden  the  jaio. 
Barredde  hem  bifgig  with  baxrei  of  Iren. 

MS.  Cut.  Calig.  A.  ii  f.  Hi 

(2)  Pleasant ;  delightful    Cf.  Le  Bone  Florence 
of  Rome,  220,  i486, 1681. 

A  Ugi^  bleiM  heare  wiil  I  builde. 

BIGNING.    Enlarging.    Fairfax. 
BIGOLD.    Chrysanthemum.     Gerard. 
BIGONNE.    Went.    Heame. 
BIGRADDEN.     Bewept;    lamented,    (i^^) 
See  Kyng  Alisaunder,  5175;  Sevyn  Sa^, 
1518,  bigprad. 
BIGRAVE.    Engraved. 

Of  werkmaniehipe  it  was  bigra^e. 
Of  niche  weike  aa  it  ■diulde  hare. 

Gowcr,  MS.  Soc.  jtmtif.  134,  f. ». 

BIGRAVEN.    Buried. 

At  WincheateTj  ^thonten  lei. 
Ther  that  king  Mgraeen  wca. 

jb^kew  mnd  Muiw,  p.  S. 

BIGRYPETH.    Seizes ;  includes. 

The  whiche  undir  the  hevcn  oop^ 
At  fer  a«  itreocheth  any  grounde, 
BigrypeUi  alle  thia  erthe  rounde. 

Gower,  MS.  See.  Anti^  134.  f.  1«L 

BIHALYE.    To  divide  into  two  parts  or  com. 

panics.  {AS.)  Bihebte,  behalf,  Sevyn  Sages, 

325. 
BIHEDDE.    Beheaded.    {A.S.) 
BI-HELOD.    Beheld. 
BI-HEST.    To  promise.    {A,^) 
BIHEVEDED.    Beheaded.     Weber.    See  alio 

LegendsB  Catholics,  p.  201. 
BIHEWE.    To  hew  stones.    (A.-^.) 
BIHIGHT.    Promised.    (A.^) 
BI-HOLDEN.    To  behold.    (^..&) 
BI-HOTEN.    To  promise.    (A.-S.) 
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U.HTNDE.    Behind.    (J^S.) 
EjEN.    Truly.     Yorith, 
pKK.  A  nest.    Still  in  use  for  a  bees'  nest  in 
I  wild  state. 

A  bifk0  of  vaspM  bredde  In  hU  noie. 

MS.  CoU.  C^lif,  A.  it  f.  lOOl 

BIKECHE.    To  deodye.    {A.-S.)     This  fonn 
ocoiis  in  the  Seryn  Sages,  1121. 

SKED.    Fou^t.     Webtr. 
-KENNEN.    To  commit  to.    (^.-A)    We 
have  slready  had  be-kenne,  q.y.    Cf.  Piers 
Ploughman,  pp.  31, 154 ;  Langtoft,  pp.  123, 
274 ;  HaTelok,  1268,  explained  betoken, 
Aod  whil  he  ilepte,  kut  hb  here 
With  hir  therei  wortbe  her  hende. 
And  to  hit  fooe  him  biktrtde. 
Onrmr  Mum4i,  MS,  OM.  IWn.  Qmtab.  t.  45. 

BIEERE.  To  skirmish;  to  fight;  to  quarrel. 
Alw  a  Bubstantive,  a  quarreL  (^.-&)  Cf. 
L^.  Worn.  2650 ;  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  429 ; 
3(mot's  Poems,  p.  51 ;  Arthour  and  Merlin, 
p.  206. 

And  for  the  loTeCh  me  out  of  MXrcr, 
Of  my  love  the  mey  be  ilker. 
OtraorMundi,  MS,  CoU.  Trin,  CmUab,  f.  87. 

BI-KNOWEN.     To  know;  to  recognize;  to 
sdmowledge.  (J,'S.)    Cf.  Piers  Ploughman, 
ppi  13,  45,  370,  404;    Seryn  Sages,  2689. 
Fret  s.  buJbtewe.    Part.  pa.  bi-inowe. 
Of  hit  coTCoaunt  he  wm  biknawe. 
And  made  Angyt  half  feltwe. 

Arthour  and  Mr^n,  p.  17. 
She  moate  there  bi^'know  the  dede^ 
Or  fynde  a  man  for  hyr  to  fight. 

MS.  Harl,WU,t,^ 

BIL.    A  fish  of  the  cod  kind.    J9h, 
BILAD.    Brought.    {A.-S.) 

Withottten  mete  or  drinke  that  day 

In  lorwe  he  wat  Utatf. 
Q0«or  Jfwndi.  MB,  CoU.  THn.  Cantab,  f.  104. 

BILANDER.    A  small  ship. 

BHiAPPED.    Wrapped  up;  surrounded.     Cf. 

Amis  and  AmUoun,  1014 ;  Sevyn  Sages,  2210. 

And  too  I  hangyd  on  the  crotte,  aod  on  all  tidet 

I  wat  ftylaptped  wyth  the  mooet  bytier  lorowce  of 

deihe.— CkurCen'f  IMverv  W^r^^ftfM  Ghootljf  Mattrt, 

BILASH.    To  flog. 

BILAYE.    To  remain.  {A.-S.)  Cf.  Sevyn  Sages, 
161;  Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  75.    ByStft^ 
Ywaine  and  Gawin,  35. 
BILAYE.    To  besiege.    Cf.  Seryn  Sages,  2752 ; 
Rob.  Glonc.  p.  519 ;  Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  14. 
And  sax  monethet  he  It  Mley  apllght. 
That  nothing  wlnne  he  it  no  might. 

Rfiuhtnd  and  Verfutgu,  p.  7. 

BILBERRIES.  Whortleberries.  Var.  diaL 
BILBO.  A  Spanish  word,  so  called  from  Bilboa, 
the  place  of  manufacture.  A  swordsman 
was  sometimes  tenned  a  bilbo-man,  as  in 
Besnmont  and  Fletcher,  ii.  331.  Drayton,  in 
a  iwarginal  note  to  his  Battaile  of  Agin-Court, 
p.  10,  says  that  bilbo-blades  are  '*  accounted 
of  the  best  temper ;"  and  Shakespeare  com- 
pares Master  Slender  to  one  on  account  of  his 
thinness.  They  were  often  made  of  laten  metal. 
BILBOCATCH.  A  bilboquet.  Eoit.  This  is 
the  children's  tov  generally  known  as  et^i  and 
b«U. 


BILBOES.  A  kind  of  stocks  used  at  sea  for  the 
purpose  of  punishing  offenders.  See  HoweUf 
sect.  6 ;  Malone's  Shakespeare,  viL  485.  A 
wooden  piece  of  machinery,  used  for  confining 
the  head  of  sheep,  is  also  so  called. 

The  pore  feloe  wat  put  Into  the  bUboet*  he  being 
the  fint  upon  whom  any  punythmcnt  was  thewd. 

MS.  Addit  3008 
BILCOCK.    The  watcr-raiL    North. 
BILD.    A  building.    {A.-S.) 

Y  se  torn  men  purchat  and  make  gret  b^td, 
Areyse  high  towrit  and  gret  wallis. 

MS.  Laud.  410,  f.  45. 
BILDER.  (1)  A  mallet  with  a  long  handle  used 

for  breaking  dods.    North. 
(2)  A  builder.    (A.-S.)    "  The  bilder  oak,"  the 

oak  used  in  building. 
BILDERS.    A  kind  of  water-cresses,  mentioned 

by  Elyot,  in  y.  Lmer. 
BILE.  (1)  A  boU.  (A.'S.)  The  genuine  word, 
and  btill  used  in  the  provincial  dialects.  It  is 
found  in  the  early  editions  of  Shakespeare, 
and  in  most  early  writers. 
(2)  Guile  ?  Byle,  to  beguile,  Audelay's  Poemt» 
p.  28. 

For  no  man  of  hit  counselle  knoweth. 
It  It  alle  bile  undir  the  wynge. 

Gowar,  MS,  Soe,  Antiq.  134,  f.  16B. 

BI-LEDl^    To  lead  about.    (^.-5.) 
BILEF.    Quickly;  suddenly.    IVeber. 
BILEIGHE.    To  bely.    So  expUined  in  gloss. 

to  Sir  Tristrem,  p.  239. 
BILET.    A  willow  planUtion.    Salop, 
BILEVE.   (1)  To  leave;  to  quit.    See  Kyng 

Alisaunder,  5311 ;  Warton's  Hist.  Poet.  ii.  5 ; 

LegendsB  CathoUcae,  p.  164 ;  Rob.  Glouc.  470 ; 

Langtoft,  p.  153 ;  Black's  Cat.  of  Arundel 

MSS.  p.  108 ;  Sir  Degrevant,  1885. 
And  many  a  maide  in  grene  and  tender  age 
BU^a  were  tool  in  that  grete  rage.  MS,  2Hgb^  830. 

(2)  To  remain ;  to  stay.  See  Chaucer,  Cant.  T. 
10897 ;  Troilus  and  Creseide,  iii.  624 ;  Sevyn 
Sages,  568 ;  Minot's  Poems,  p.  10 ;  Rob.  Glouc. 
p.  17 ;  Kyng  Alisaunder,  4468. 

Ood  late  ut  never  6yl««e  fai  tynne. 
With  hert  that  et  to  strange. 

MS.  Lineotn  A.  1.  17,  f.  148L 

BILGE.    To  indent.    Somerset. 
BILIBRE.    Two  pounds.     WickUffe, 
BILID.    Mad ;  distracted.    Somertet. 
BI-LIEN.    To  calumniate.    (A.-S.) 
BILIMEDEN.  Deprived  of  limbs.  Bilemed  OC' 
curs  in  Rob.  Glouc  p.  471 ;  bylyme,  p.  301. 

Theknightea  of  the  table  rounde 

Man!  ther  slough  in  litel  stoundea 

And  biUnuden  and  feld  of  hort 

Man!  hethen  orped  cors. 

Arthour  and  Morlln,  p.  914. 

BILINE.  Quickly.  Perhaps  bUwe;  but  it 
rhymes  vrith  chine  in  Arthour  and  Merlin, 
p.  236. 

BILIORS.    BilBards.  Arch.  xiv.  253. 

BILITHE.    An  image.     Verategan, 

BILIVE.    Belief.    (^.-5.) 

And  that  It  tothe  that  I  teye ; 

In  that  bUivo  I  wol  bothe  lyve  and  dyeu 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  6,  f.  18. 
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BILK.  Nothing.  A  cant  term,  ridicoled  by 
ben  Jonson,  vi.  136.  Blount  says,  "  bilk  is 
said  to  be  an  Arabick  word,  and  signifies 
nothing:  cribbidge-players understand  it  best" 
Glossographia,  ed.  1681,  p.  85. 

BILL.  (1)  A  kind  of  pike  or  halbert,  formerly 
carried  by  the  English  infantry,  and  afterwards 
the  usual  weapon  of  watchmen.  Soldiers 
armed  with  bills  were  sometimes  called  bUh. 
A  biU-hook  is  still  called  a  hiU  in  some  parts 
of  the  country. 

(2)  A  letter.  Chaucer,  A  petition  was  for- 
merly called  a  biliy  as  also  an  advertisement 
set  up  against  a  wall,  post,  or  any  public  place. 
The  placards  of  public  challengers  were  so 
called,  whence  came  the  phrase  of  Betting  up 
biils,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  L  1. 

(3)  A  promontory. 

BILLABLE.  Liable  to  having  a  bill  preferred 
by  law  ?    See  the  Egerton  Papers,  p.  234. 

BILLAM^NTS.  Ornaments.  Explained  by 
Baret,  Alvearie,  1580,  '*the  attire  or  orna- 
mentes  of  a  woman's  head  or  necke.*'  It  is 
generally  glossed  habiUmerUt,  which  Ib  hardly 
correct.  See  Dodsley's  Old  Plays,  ii.  224; 
Heywood's  Rape  of  Lucrece,  p.  58 ;  Planche's 
Costume,  p.  249 ;  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Doreure, 
Dorlot ;  Burnet's  Ref.  Records,  p.  171. 

BILLARD.  A  bastard  capon.  Stueex. 

BILLERE.   Bursula,&o/. 

BILLET.  (1)  The  coal-fish. 

(2)  The  game  of  tip-cat.   Derbyth. 

(3)  A  stick ;  a  cudgel.   Beaumont  and  Fletcher* 

(4)  A  small  quantity  of  half-threshed  corn, 
bound  up  into  sheaves  or  bundles.    West, 

BILLETINGS.    The  ordure  of  the  fox. 

BILLING.  Working.  Yorksh.  This  term  is 
found  in  Meriton's  Yorkshire  Ale,  p.  91 ; 
Kennett's  Glossary,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

BILLINGSGATE.  A  fish-market  in  London,  the 
sellers  at  which  have  long  been  proverbial  for 
coarse  language,  so  that  low  abuse  is  often 
termed  talking  Billingsgate, 

BILLMAN.  A  man  who  cuts  faggots.  See 
Hollyband  and  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Bouscheron, 
Formerly  a  soldier  who  was  armed  with  a  bill, 
as  in  HaU's  Union,  Henry  IV.  f.  13. 

BILLY.  (1)  A  bull.    /.  Wight. 

(2J  A  bundle  of  wheat-straw.   Somerset. 

(3)  A  brother ;  a  young  fellow,  a  term  of  endear- 
ment.  North, 

(4)  A  removal,  or  flying  off.  This  term  is  used 
by  boys  when  playing  at  marbles,  and  refers  to 
shifting  the  place  of  a  marble. 

BILLY-BITER.    The  black-cap.    North.    The 

long-tailed  tit  is  called  a  billy -feat  herpoke. 
BILLY-WIX.  AnowL  East. 
BILOKE.   Fastened ;  locked.   (J.^S.)   The  MS. 
Ashmole  39,  f.  39,  more  correctly  reads  whom 
for  whanne  in  the  following  passage. 
Thorow  the  fulflUynge  of  the  Holy  Gost, 
Thereinne  bUoke,  whanne  ache  luvld  most. 

Lydifate,  3IS.  Soc.  AfUiq.  134,  f.  4. 

BI-LOWEN.   To  bend  ;  to  bow.   (^.-5.) 
BILTER.    The  water-rail.     North. 


BILYVE.    Food.    {A.-S.) 
BIM-BOM.     The  sound  of  bells.    Var,  dkL 
Hence  anything  hanging  in  the  manner  of  a 
bell-clapper  is  so  called. 
Here  I,  great  Tom, 
Sing  loudly  bim'b"m.  Mothtr  Hulbord, «  burUajW)- 

BIMEBY.     By  and  by.    Somerset. 

BI-MELDE.    To  inform  against.  (J.-S.) 
Dame,  God  the  for-jelde. 
Bote  on  that  thou  me  nout  bi-meldg. 

Wright's  Anted.  Ltt.  p.  S. 

BI-MENE.  To  lament;  to  pity;  to  bemoan. 
Biment,  bemoaned.  {A.-S,)  Cf.  Reliq.  An- 
tiq.  ii.  121 ;  Hartshome's  Met.  Tales,  p.  86; 
Gy  of  Warwike,  pp.  5, 18 ;  Lay  le  Freine,  298 ; 
Kyng  of  Tars,  1088 ;  Rom.  of  the  Rose,  2667. 
Bymenyng^  moaning,  Kyng  Alisaunder,  534. 
Occasionally,  to  mean,  as  in  Havdok,  1259; 
Gesta  Rom.  p.  5 ;  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  13. 
And  whe  bigan  him  to  6<fiwiie. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  AuHq.  134,  f.  «. 

BIMINDE.  Mourned;  lamented.  WiekHfe, 
Baber  has  bimomiden. 

BIN.  (1)  Been;  are;  were;  is.  Var.  dial  It 
also  occurs  in  several  of  our  old  dramatists. 

(2)  Because.    Somerset. 

BIND.  (1)  A  name  given  by  miners  to  any  in- 
durated argillaceous  substance. 

(2)  A  lot  of  eels.  Skinner,  According  to  Ken- 
nett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  two  hundred  and  fifty. 


(3)  A  hop-stalk.     South, 
(4) 


Anything  that  binds.    East. 
BIND-CORN.    Buck-wheat. 
BIND-DAYS.    The  days  on  which  tenants  were 

obliged  to  reap  their  lord's  com  at  harTesU 

time.    Apparently  the  same  as  bedrepes^  q.  t. 
BINDEN.    Tobmd.    (A.^S.) 
BINDING.  (1)  A  hazel  rod  or  thorn,  two  or 

three  yards  long,  so  called  because  used  for 

binding  the  hedge-tops.  North. 
(2)  The  tiring  of  a  hawk.  Blome. 
BINDING-COURSE.    The  top  course  of  hay 

which  is  put  on  before  it  is  bound  on  the  cart 

with  a  rope.     North, 
BINDING  DAY.     The  second  Tuesday  after 

Easter,  called  also  Binding-Tuesday. 
BIND-WEED.  The  wild  convolvulus. 
BINEBY.  By  and  by.   North,   Moor  gives  itw- 

bine  in  the  same  sense. 
BINETHEN.   Beneath.   {A.-S.) 
BING.  (1)  To  begin  to  turn  sour,  said  of  milk. 

Chesh, 

(2)  Away.  Decker.  A  cant  term,  explained  by 
Grose  to  go.  See  also  Earle's  Microcosmo- 
graphy,  p.  255. 

(3)  A  superior  kind  of  lead.  Kennett's  Glossari/. 
MS,  Lansd.  1033. 

(4)  A  bin.  Var.  dial  "  Bynge"  occurs  in  the 
Prompt.  Parv.  p.  36. 

BINGE.  To  soak  a  vessel  in  water  so  ss  to 
prevent  its  leaking,   line. 

DINGER.   Tipsy.   Unc, 

BING-STEAD.  The  place  where  ore  is  dep^?- 
sited.  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  says  "the 
hole  or  mouth  of  the  furnace  in  which  the 
fuel  is  put  is  call'd  the  bing  of  the  furnace." 
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It  is  termed  btng-plaee  in  some  Tenes  quoted 

by  Bloant,  in  ▼.  Berymoth  ;  and  also  bing-hole, 

BI-NIMB.    To  take  away.  (A.-S.)  Cf.  Gy  of 

Warwike,  p.  136.  Bynymmynge,  Reliq.  Antiq. 

ii.52. 
Than  aDe  hia  tra  brethreo  thcrfore  hateden  hine. 
That  ouTe  Loverd  wole  lial>ben  i-do  mal  no  man  Mnfme. 

MS.  Bodl.  859,  f.  S. 

BINK.  A  bench.  North,  According  to  Kennett, 
the  HnJt  of  a  coal-pit  is  "  the  subterraneous 
Tsolt  in  a  mine."  See  his  glossary,  MS.  Lansd. 
1033 ;  and  bynke,  in  the  first  sense,  Towneley 

Myst.p.  31/. 

Ane  iryna  ftynA'*  thay  made  with  strengne, 
Fyftene  cubetet  it  waa  one  lenghe. 

US.  Uncoln  A.  1.  17.  f.  188. 

BIXNE.  Within.   (^.-5.) 
BINNICK.  A  minnow.  Somenei, 
BINT.  Bound.   Skinner. 
BIPARTED.   Parted  in  two. 
BI-QUASSHEN.  To  crush  to  pieces.  (J.-S.) 
BIQUATH.  Bequeathed.  Heame. 
BIRAFTB.  Bereft  (A.-S.) 

Tliat  verrily  hia  diacreacioun 
Waa  him  Mn^ftt  In  oonclualoun. 

MS,  JHgf>»  230. 
BIRAUJTE.  Taken  away.   (^.-5.) 
Only  for  lak  that  hh  bemia  bryjte 
Weieu  me  birauy0  thorow  the  cloudy  mone. 

Litigate,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134.  f  6. 

BIRCHING-LANE.  To  send  a  person  to  Birch- 
ing-Iane,  a  proverbial  phrase  for  ordering 
him  to  be  whipped  or  otherwise  punished.  It 
was  formerly  a  place  for  buying  second-hand 
or  ready-made  clothes.  Nares.  See  Hawkins' 
Engl.  Dram.  iii.  267. 
BIRD.  (1)  A  lady.  (A.-S.)  The  term  is  Tcry 
common  in  early  English  poetry,  and  is  occa- 
sionally applied  to  the  other  sex,  as  in  Amis 
andAmiloun,  15. 

Hia  oat  apae  and  jaf  anaware* 

And  3cde  forth  with  the  bird  ao  bold. 

Ltg,  Cathol.  p.  85. 

(2)  Buried.  Leg.  Cath.p.  121. 

(3)  The  pupil  of  the  eye,  or  perhaps  the  little 
reflected  image  on  the  retina,  or  that  of  a  very 
near  spectator  reflected  from  the  cornea.  Ea9t. 

(4)  An  egg ia  said  to  he  *'  dead  of  bird"  when 
the  chicken  dies  very  shortly  hefore  the  pe- 
riod of  hatching.  East. 

(o)  Any  pet  animal.   Kent. 

(6)  Bread.  Exmoor. 

BIRD-BATTING.    A  method  of  catching  birds 

at  night  with  a  net  and  light,  described  in 

Stmtt's  Sports,  p.  38.     See   also  Aubrey's 

WUts,  Roval  Soc.  MS.  p.  30. 
filRD-BOLT.  (1)  A  short  thick  arrow  with  a 

broad  flat  end,  used  to  kill  birds  without 

piercing,  by  the  mere  force  of  the  blow.  Naret. 
(2)  The  burbot. 
BIRD-BOY.    A  hoy  who  frightens  hirds  from 

the  com.    Var.  dioL 
BIRD-CALL.    A  small  whistle  used  to  imitate 

the  call  of  birds.  See  Blome's  Gent.  Rec.  ii.  122. 
BIRDER.    A  bird-catcher.    South. 
BIRD-EYBD.    Near-sighted.    Jonton. 
BIRDING.    Bird-catching.    Var.diaL 


BIRD'S-EYE.    Germander  speedwelL 

BIRDS'-MEAT.     Haws.    Somerset. 

BIRE.    A  stall;  a  cowhouse.    See  Arch.  ZflL 

203 ;  Bullein's  Dialogue,  1573,  p.  4. 
BI-REDE.     To  counsel.    (A.-S.)    See  Gy   of 
Warwike,  p.  118;  Hartshome's  Met.  Tales, 
p.  98.    Byradden,  Chronicle  of  England,  40. 
BIREDE.    Buried.    Arch.  xxix.  130. 
BIRELAY.    Avirelay.    (A.-N.) 

And  eek  he  can  caroIUa  make,  i 

Rondcalle,  balade,  and  Mrela^. 

Quwer,  MS.  Cantab,  t  £6. 

BI-REPE.    To  bind.    (A.-S.) 

BI-REVE.   To  bereave.    {A.-S.) 

BI-REWE.    Tome.    (A.-S.) 

BIRFUL.    Roaring.    Ritton. 

BIRGAND.    A  wild  goose.    Cocker. 

BIRGEN.    A  grave.     Verttegan. 

BIRIEL.  Burial.  See  Leg.  Cath.  p.  203.  The 
more  usual  meaning  is  grave,  as  beriel^  q.  y. 

BIRK.  Abirch-tree.  North.  See  Daviea' York 
Recordn,  p.  274  (?) ;  Perceval,  773. 

BIRL.    A  rattling  noise.    North. 

BIRLADY.  By  our  Lady.  North.  A  very 
common  elliptical  form  in  our  old  writers. 

BIRLE.  To  pour  out ;  to  draw  wine.  (A.'S.) 
See  Torrent  of  Portugal,  p.  1 3 ;  Skdton ,  ii.  1 67 ; 
Robson's  Met.  Rom.  p.  80. 

BIRLED.    Powdered ;  spangled.    Htdoet. 

BIRLE R.    The  master  of  the  revels  at  a  biddings 
wedding  in  Cumberland,  perhaps  from  birlet 
one  of  his  duties  being  to  superintend  the  ro 
freshments. 

BIRNY.    A  cuirass,  coat  of  maiL 

BIRR.  Force;  violence;  impetus;  any  rapid 
whirling  motion.  North.  It  is  applied  to 
the  whizzing  of  any  missile  violently  thrown, 
as  in  Wickliffe,  Apoc.  xviii.  The  noise  of 
partridges  when  they  spring  is  called  birring. 
AUe  ia  borne  at  a  byrrt  to  Burdewa  haven. 

MS.  Cott.  Callg.  A.  Ii.  f.  100. 

And  whenne  the  brigge  waa  alle  rcdy.  he  badde  hia 

knyghtea  wende  over  apone  it,  hot  whenne  thay  aaw 

the  grete  rever  ryne  ao  swiftely,  and  with  to  grete  a 

6yrra,  thay  drod  thame  that  the  brygge  aehulde  falle. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17.  f.  U. 

BIRRET.    A  hood.    Skinner. 

BIRSE.    A  bristle.    North. 

BIRSEL.    Toroast;tobroiL    North. 

BIRT.  A  kind  of  turhot.  See  Ordinances  and 
Regulations,  pp.  175,  181,  182;  Harrison's 
Description  of  England,  p.  224.  Huloet  has 
^  byrte  fyshe,  rhombus." 

BIRTH.    A  place ;  a  station.     Var.  dial 

BIRTHDOM.    Birthright    Shak. 

BIRTHE-MEN.  Men  of  birth  or  condition.  (.^.-5.) 

BIRTHENE.    A  burden.    (A.-S.) 

BIRTLE.  (1)  BritUe.    East. 

(2)  A  summer  apple.     Yorksh. 

BIRYE.    A  dty ;  a  town.    Ps.  Cott. 

BIRYNG.    Burial.    Nug.  Poet.  p.  3. 

BIS.  A  delicate  blue  colour ;  hut  the  term  is 
frequently  applied  to  a  silk  of  fine  texture,  and 
to  other  colours,  black  or  dark  grey.  Roque- 
forte  explains  byue,  '<  sorte  d'^toffe  de  soie," 
which  is  clearly  the  meaning  of  the  term  in 
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Chron.  ^odun.  p.  34,  '*  under  a  curtnU  of 
purpur  byn ;"  Launfal,  284,  "  i-heled  with 
purpiir  bys;"  L7beausDi8cona9|2071 ;  Wright's 
Lyric  Poetry,  pp.  30,  35 ;  Ballad  of  Patient 
Grissel,  "  instead  of  ^m  and  purest  pall ;"  Gesta 
Rom.  pp.  33, 207, 210 ;  Middleton's  Works,  v. 
558 ;  Peele's  Works,  ii.  228.  "  Purple  and 
biss"  are  mentioned  together  by  Mapes,  MS. 
Bodl.  851,  f.  35.  See  also  Florio,  in  y.  Azur- 
rino. 

The  kynget  of  erthe  that  hmn  don  lecchene  with 
her,  and  han  lyvld  in  delltei,  whanne  thei  achuUyn 
le  the  imoke  of  her  breiinyng,  atondyng  afer  wepyng 
and  weylyng  and  teiyng,  alai  I  alas !  that  grete  cite 
that  was  clothd  with  hii$  and  porpur,  and  braaU*  and 
OTergyld  with  gold  and  prcaioui  ttonya  I 

WimbeUon*$  Stfrmon,  1388,  MS,  Hatton  57,  P>  18. 

BI-SAI.  Saw  fit;  thought  fit.  Ifeame.  See 
Bytay,  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  192,  and  by-iayen,  Kyng 
AUsannder,  4605.  In  the  latter  instance,  the 
BodL  MS.  reads  btteighen, 

BISCAN.    A  finger-glove.     Devon, 

BISCHEDITH.    Overiloweth.    Baber. 

BISCHET.  Shut  up.  (^.-5.)  See  Octovian, 
1280;  Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  23;  Piers 
Ploughman,  p.  405. 

BI-SCHYNETH.    Shines  upon.    {A,-S.) 

BISCORE.    Immediately. 

BI-SCOT.  A  fine,  the  nature  of  which  is  de- 
scribed by  Blount,  in  v.  It  was  imposed  on 
the  owners  of  marsh  lands  for  not  keeping 
them  in  proper  repair. 

BISCUIT.  A  plain  cake  as  distinguished  from 
a  richer  one.  A  seed-biscuit  is  a  plain  cake 
made  either  with  seeds  or  plums.    Sussex. 

BI-SE.    To  look  about ;  to  behold.    (^.-^.) 

BI-SEGGEN.    To  reproach;  to  insult.  {A.-S.) 

BI-SEKEN.  To  beseech.  {A.-S.)  Also  bi-seehen. 
See  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  18 ;  Langtoft,  p.  73 ; 
Havelok,  2994. 
BISELET.    A  carpenter's  tooL 
BI-SE  MEN.    To  appear.    {A.-S.) 
BISEN.    Blind.     {A,-S.) 

The!  met  a  bi»«n  mon  tho. 

And  him  thei  duden  neile 

To  take  that  on  ende  of  that  tie 

To  go  the  better  spede. 

Cursor  Mundt,  MS,  CalL  Trin.  Oantah,  f.  108. 

BI-SENDE.     Sent  to.   {A.-S.)   See  Rob.  Glouc. 
Chron.  p.  524.    Bisentt  Langtoft,  p.  309,  ex- 
plained by  Heame,  beseeched, 
BI-SETTEN.    To  place ;  to  set.    {A.'S.) 
BISEXT.    Leap-year.    (Lat,) 
BISGEE.    A  kind  of  mattock,  with  a  short  han- 
dle, calculated  so  as  to  serve  both  for  a  pick- 
axe and  a  common  axe.     JFest. 
BISH.    A  bishop.    Heame, 
BI-SHEREWEN.    To  curse.    (A.-S.) 
He  aemeth  to  be  ryjte  welle  thewid. 
And  5it  hli  herte  i«  alle  bt-icrewid. 

Gow€r,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq,  134,  f  .  4S. 

BI-SHETTEN.    To  shut  up.    (A.-S,) 
BISHOP.    (1)  Milk  that  is  burnt  in  the  pan  is 
said  in  the  northern  counties  to  be  bishqpped, 
or  sometimes  that  **  the  bishop  has  set  his 
foot  in  it."    Perhaps  the  best  explanation  is  I 


that  given  by  Tyndale,  quoted  in  Janucsoo, 
suppl.  L  92. 

(2)  A  pinafore  or  bib.     Warw. 

(3)  To  produce  artificial  marks  on  a  hone'i 
tooth,  for  the  purpose  of  decdring  as  to  iti 
age.    Var.  dial. 

(4)  A  lady-bird,  which  also  goes  by  the  name 
of  bishcp-barnabee,  bishop-benebee,  and  bishop. 
benetree.  Florio,  in  ▼.  FarfdUa,  **■  a  flie  that 
hovering  about  a  candle  bumes  itsdfe,  of  some 
called  a  bishop"  which  is  probably  a  smaller 
insect. 

(5)  Florio  gives  one  of  the  meanings  of  Fkngo^ 
"  that  firy  round  in  a  burning  candle  oiled 
the  bishop." 

(6)  To  water  the  balls,  a  term  used  by  printen. 

(7)  To  confirm.  North,  See  Stanihunt's  De- 
scription .of  Ireland,  p.  27. 

And  also  within  the  fyfte  5cre, 
Do  that  thei  friicAepcd  were. 

MS,  Cmntab.  Ff.  ▼.  48,  f.  f. 

BISHOPPING.    Confirmation.  Eagt.  Seeearir 

instances  in  Arch.  xxv.  498;    Pilkmgtons 

Works,  p.  553 ;  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Cot^rmatvuu 
BISHOP'S-FINGER.    A  guide-post ;  so  callti 

according  to  Pegge,  because  it  shows  tfat 

right  way  but  does  not  go. 
BISIE.    Busy.    (^.-&) 
BISIED.    Agitated.     Gaw. 
BISILKE.     See  the  Rates  of  the  CoEtoae 

House,  1545,  "  bisilke  the  groce  oonteynin; 

xii.  dossen  peces,  x.  s," 
BI-SITTEN.    To  beset.     (A.S.) 
BISK.    (1)  A  term  at  tennis,  a  stroke  allov^d 

to  the  weaker  party  to  equalize  the  pUjen. 

See  Howell,  sect.  28. 

(2)  To  rub  over  with  an  inky  brush.  See  the 
new  edition  of  Boucher,  in  v. 

(3)  Broth  made  by  boiling  several  kinds  of 
flesh  together. 

I  had  icarcc  prcoounced  them,  bat  I  found  the 
odor  of  the  moat  admirable  biA  that  ever  fun'd 
into  Dlvea  hia  noatrila.  A  Comieml  Bistonf  ^  ^ 
Worl^  in  th«  Moon,  1659. 

BISKY.  A  biscuit  West. 
BISMARE.  Infamy;  reproach ;  disgrace.  {J.S.) 
See  Piers  Ploughman,  pp.  82,  413;  Chaacer, 
Cant.  T.  3963 ;  Launfal,  923 ;  Kyng  Alisamt. 
der,  648;  Gy  of  Warwike,  pp.  126,  215; 
Rob.  Glouc  pp.  12,  145;  Walter  Mape&, 
p.  342.  Also  a  substantive,  a  ahameless  per- 
son, bysmaref  Cov.  Myst.  pp.  140,  217,  is 
which  sense  it  occurs  in  Douglas,  quoted  bf 
Jamieson. 

Thai  leyd  he  schuld  nought  have 
Bot  strokes  and  bismare. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  ?1 
And  he  that  broghte  here  to  that  b^tmerc,  | 
For  here  foly  he  shal  anawere. 

MS,  HmrL  1701,  t  «.j 

BISME.    An  abyss ;  a  pit.  > 

BISNE.    (1)  A  blind  person.    {A.^S.)  \ 

Thou,  as  a  litUUe  Mme,   a  dwetghe,  a  luNV 

manne,  and  ortes  of  alle  menne,  det^vMid  to  oitfj 

passe  thl  Uttillnesse,  rljte  as  a  moaw  eiepei  ood 

of  hlr  hole.     Ufi  of  AUxandtr^  Lmnim  MS.  t.  % 

(2)  An  example.    {A.-S.^ 
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Tharefore  the  ci  better  amend  the  of  thi  myt- 
dedir,  than  we  take  swilke  wreke  appone  the  that 
other  mene  take  bitM  therby.      MS.  Lincoln  A.  i. 
17,  f- 9. 
BI-SNEWID.    Covered  with  snow.    (^.-&) 

And  ai  a  buache  whicbe  Ja  bi-tnewU, 
Here  berdia  weren  hore  and  white. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq,  134,  f.  CI. 

BISORNB.    Delay;  aloth.    Heame, 

BISON.    A  bull. 

BI-SOWED.    Sowed;  stitched.     (^.-5.) 
The  dcd  body  wai  bi-aowtd 
In  cloth  of  golde,  and  leyde  therinne. 

Gower,  MS,  Soe,  Antiq,  134,  f.S36. 

BI-SPAT.  Spat  upon.    IVickHfe, 

BI-SPEKE.  Tocounse).    Weber,  It  also  occurs 

in  the  sense  of,  to  speak,  to  accuse. 
BISPEL.  A  term  of  reproach.  Cumb,  Kennett, 
MS.  Laosd.  1033,  says  "  a  notorious  knave  or 
FUcalL"    In  some  counties  a  natural  child  is 
60  called. 
BI-SPEREN.  To  lock  up.   (A.-S.) 
BI-SPRENGDE.  Sprinkled.  (A.-S.)  Bytprent, 
scattered,  Skelton,  ii.  403. 

The  chlldcs  ciothca  that  were  gode, 
Al  a  M-«pran^e  with  that  blode. 

Bevto/Hamtount  p.  16. 

BISS.  Ahind.    {A,'N,)    See  a  list  of  beasts  in 

Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  154. 
BISSCHADEWETH.   Shades.   (^.-5.) 
The  grete  bough  tliat  over  him  is. 
So  him  MewftodeuFefA,  1-wis, 
That  hit  raai  hare  no  thedom. 

Sevjfn  Sage*,  BM, 
BISSEN.  Art  not.    Wett, 
BISSON.  SeeBeMcn. 

BISSYN.   To  lull  children  to  sleep.   Prompt, 
Pav,  See  the  several  entries,  p.  37,  bywiyne, 
iyuynye,  &c. 
BIST.  (1)  Thou  art ;  art  thou  ?  West. 
(2)Ab7est.  Scott, 
filSTARD.  A  bustard.  Florio. 
BISTERE.    To  bestir. 

Fond  ve  oua  to  bUtere, 
And  our  lond  sumdel  to  were. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  159. 

BISTOCKTE.  A  stock  of  provisions  ? 

Ako  ye  most  ordeyne  your  bietoekte  to  have  wy th 
yow,  for  thow  ye  schal  be  at  the  Ubyl  wyth  yowre 
patrone,  notwythstondyng  ye  schal  oft  tyme  have 
Bcde  to  yowre  vytelyi  bred,  chese,  eggys,  ftuteand 
bakyn,  wyae  and  other,  to  make  yowre  coUasyun. 

Arehetologia,  zzi.410. 

BISTODE.    Stood  by  or  near.  (A.^S,)  Scott  ex- 
plains  it  wUMoodf  but  see  SirTristrem,  p.  154. 
BI-STRETE.    Scattered.  Heame, 
BISWIKE.   SeeBeewiie, 
BI-SWINKEN.  To  hibour  hard.   U.-^S,) 
BISYHED.  Business. 

Bieifhed,  care,  and  sorowe, 
la  with  mony  uche  a-morowe. 

Ki/ng  Alieaunder,  3. 
BIT.  (1)  Biddeth.   OuMcer. 

(2)  The  lower  end  of  a  poker.  Also,  to  put  a  new 
end  to  a  poker.    Weet, 

(3)  The  nick  of  time.  North,  "  Bit"  is  often  used 
without  the  preposition ;  "  a  wee  bit  bairn,"  a 
very  small  child. 

BITAISTE.    Gave.  (,A,'S,) 


BITAKE.    To  commit.   (^.-5.) 

And  men  and  paasaad  for  her  hUakene  it  haly 
kirke  fra  ye.  MS.  Coll.  Eton,  10,  f.  tt. 

BITCH.  (1)  The  female  companion  of  a  vagrant. 
A  general  term  of  reproach.  "  As  drunk  as 
a  fidler's  bitch,"  a  phrase  still  in  use,  and 
found  in  another  form  in  Piers  Ploughman, 
p.  98.  "  Byche-clovrte,"  a  worthless  woman. 
Gov.  Myst  p.  218. 

(2)  A  miner's  tool  used  in  boring.  North, 

BITCH-DAUGHTER.  The  night-mare.  Yorhth. 

BITE.  (1)  To  <<bite  the  ear"  was  once  an  ex- 
pression of  endearment,  and  Jonson  has  biting 
the  note  in  a  similar  sense,  ii.  184.  We  still 
say  to  children,  <'  I  am  so  fond  of  you  I  could 
cat  you  up."  To  "bite  the  thumb"  at  a 
person,  an  insult.    See  Rom.  and  Jul.  L  1. 

(2)  To  abide;  to  aUght.  Heame. 

(3)  To  drink.  {A,-S.) 

Was  therinne  no  page  so  lite. 

That  evere  wolde  ale  lite,    Hawlok,  1731. 

(4)  The  hold  which  the  short  end  of  a  lever  has 
upon  the  thing  to  be  lifted.  A  short  bite  or 
a  long  bite  means  a  greater  or  lesser  degree 
of  length  from  the  ftdcrum. 

(5)  To  smart.    Chaucer, 
BITEN.  (1)  To  bite.  (^.-5.) 
(2)  Between.   Langtolt,  p.  10. 
BITHOUHT.   Contrived.    Ia,-S.) 

Seven  barbicanca  thcr  beth  i-wrouht. 

With  gret  ginne  al  bithouht, 

WariiMCe  Hist,  Engl,  Poet.  \,  TV- 
BI-TIDEN.  To  happen ;  to  betide.  (A,-S,) 
BI-TIME.    Betimes.   {A.-S.) 
BITLEHEAD.    A  blockhead.    Somerset, 
BITORE.    A  bittern.   (A.-N.) 
BITRENT.  Twisted;  carried  round.   Chaucer. 
BITTE.  (1)  The  steel  part  of  an  axe. 
(2)  Bad ;  commanded. 

We  may  to  the  say  ryjte  as  hce  bitte. 

With  devoute  herte  knelynge  on  oure  kne. 

Ungate,  MS,  Soe,  Antiq.  1S4,  f.  19 

BITTERBUMP.  The  bittern.  Lane,  Also 
caUed  the  bUter,  as  in  Bliddleton's  Works,  v. 
289 ;  ^iffor,  Chester  Phiys,  L  51 ;  bittour, 
Florio,  in  y.  Astoria,  See  also  Skdton's 
Works,  ii.  130,  266. 
BITTER-SWEET,  The  wood  nightshade,  ac- 
cording to  Gerard,  p.  278.  A  kind  of  apple 
is  also  called  by  this  name,  or  a  bitter-tweet' 
tN$r,  as  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4.  Nares  has 
noticed  other  instances. 

For  all  suche  tyme  of  love  Is  loi«. 

And  like  unto  the  bUter-ewete  i 

For  though  it  thinke  a  man  fyrat  sweta. 

He  shall  well  felen,  at  laste. 

That  it  la  sower,  and  male  not  laste. 

Gower,  ed.  U54,  f  .  174. 
BITTIRFULL.   SoxrowAil.    Chaucer, 
BITTLE.  A  beetle.   WiUt, 
BITTLIN.    A  milk-bowL    Grose  gives  a  Der- 
byshire proverb,  "  I  am  very  wheamow,  quoth 
the  old  woman,  when  she  stept  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  di/f/m." 
BITTRE.  Bitterly.  (^.-5.) 

BITTS.  Instruments  used  in  bhistinff  in  mines. 
North. 
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BITTTWELP.    Headlong.   Beds,  I 

BIVEL.    Befell.  Rob.  Glouc, 
BIWAKE.    To  watch;  to  guard.    Weber. 
BI-WAN.    Won;   obtained;    got.     See   Rob. 

Glouc.  p.  21 ;  Langtoft,  p.  323. 
BIWARED.     Warned. 

Who  that  hath  hit  wit  biwared. 
Upon  a  flatoure  to  bileve. 

Cower »  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  909. 

BI-WENTE.    Turned  about.   {A.^S.) 
Wan  the  gott  it  tcholde  go,  yt  bi-w«nt«  and  with-itod. 

Walter  Mapee,  App.  p.  334. 

BIWEVED.    Covered.  {A.-S.)     Also,  woven, 
VHDUght.     See  Kyng  Ali»aunder,  1085. 
A  man  he  temed  of  mlchcl  might, 
Ac  poverliche  he  was  biweved, 

Gv  of  Warwlke,  p.  303. 

BI-WICCHEN.    To  bewitch.   {A.S.) 
BI-WILLE.    To  beguile.    The  Trinity  College 
MS.  reads  bigyle. 

Sorful  bloom  that  fals  file. 

And  thojht  how  he  moght  man  bi-wili^ 

MS.  Cutt,  Veepae,  A.  ill.  f.  5. 
BI-WINE.  To  win.   (^.-5.) 
Bl-WITE.    To  know.  (^^.-5.) 
BIWOPE.     Full  of  tears;  bewept.     See  the 
Sevyn  Sages,  1186 ;  TroUos  and  Creseide»  iv. 
916,  biwopin. 
BI-WORPE.    To  cast.   (^.-S.) 
BIWREYE.    To  betray. 

I  hadde  lever  utturly  to  dye. 

Than  thorow  my  worde  this  roayde  for  to  spllle. 

As  y  mdt  nede,  yf  y  hire  biwre^, 

l^dgate,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  1S4.  f.  4. 
BIWYMPLID.  Covered  with  a  wimple. 
And  senate  aboute  with  his  honda 
That  other  bed,  tUIe  that  he  fonde 
Where  lay  biu^mplid  a  visage. 

Gower,  MS.  Sue.  Antiq.  134,  f.  170. 

BIYETE.  To  beget.  (A.-S.)  See  Sevyn  Sages, 
230,  1057. 

BI-YONDE.  Beyond.  (A.-S.)  When  used  in- 
definitely it  signifies  beyond  tea. 

BIZON.    A  term  of  reproach.    North. 

BIZZ.  To  buzz.  North.   (TVm/.) 

BI3E.   To  buy. 

BI3ETE.  Gain.  {A.-S.)  See  Wright's  Pol. 
Songs,  p.  200  ;  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  339. 

BI-3UNDE.  Beyond.  See  Life  of  St.  Brandan, 
p.  3 ;  bijende,  Wright's  Anec.  Lit.  p.  5. 

BLAA.  Blue.  Yorkth.  Applied  more  particu- 
larly to  the  appearance  of  the  flesh  after  a 
heavy  blow. 

And  bett  hym  tille  his  rybbis  bnute, 
And  made  his  flevche  fuUe  6taa. 

5lr /nim&ra«,  SIX. 

BLAANED.   Half-dried.    Yorksh. 
BLABBER.  (1)  To  talk  idly. 

Whi  presumyst  thou  so  proudll  to  prophecie  these 

thingLi, 
And  wost  no  more  what  thou  blabereet  than  Ba- 
lames  asse.  MS.  Digbi/  41,  f.  3. 

(2)  To  put  out  the  tongue  loosely. 

To  mocke  anybody  by  blabborimg  out  the  tongue 
is  the  part  of  waghalters  and  lewd  boyes,  not  of 
well  mannered  children. 

Sekooie  ^  09od  Kannere,  1089. 


(3)  To  whistle  to  a  horse. 

BLABBER-LIPPED.  Having  tluck lips.  Huloet 
translates  it  by  AchiUet.  Cf.  Florio,  in  r. 
ChUme. 

BLACEBERGAN.  The  blackbeiry.  {A.-S,) 
This  term  occurs  in  an  early  list  of  plants  is 
MS.  Hunter  100. 

BLACK.  Mischievous;  malignant;  unpropituxtt. 
The  Latin  niger  is  used  in  Horace  in  a  like 
sense.  See  Ben  Jonson,  ii.  39.  This  may  be 
the  meaning  of  the  term  in  the  common 
phrase  "black's  his  eye/'  implying  either* 
personal  or  moral  blemish,  or  any  misconduct. 
The  pupil  was  formerly  called  the  ^/iodirof  the 
eye.  See  Boucher.  A  **  black  day/'  an  luifar- 
tnnate,  unpropitious  day.  **  Black  and  white," 
writing  or  printing,  a  phrase  still  in  ue. 
"  Black  burning  shame/'  a  very  great  shame. 
*' Black  heart/'  a  very  unfeeling  heart.  K 
black-mouthed  Presbyterian,  one  who  odd. 
demns  everything  and  accuses  everybody, 
denying  the  right  of  the  most  innocent  indai- 
gences.  A  black  witch,  a  witch  that  worb 
evil  and  mischief  to  men  or  beasts. 
The  riche  and  my5ty  man,  thowje  he  deface, 
No  man  sayeth  (mis  that  blah  is  ImU  jrj*. 

Ocetet9,  MS.  Sdc.  jimttq.  134,  L  m. 

Why,  yow  have  named  yt  a  fooles,  madam.    A 

foole  may  doe  all  things,  and  no  man  say  bfark'r  w 

«yfc  The  Teli  Tale,  Dutwieh  OUfftMS. 

BLACK-ALMAIN.  A  dance,  the  figures  of 
which  are  g^ven  in  the  Shak.  Soc.  Papers,  i.  26. 
BLACKAMOOR.  The  bull-rush  when  in  M 
bloom.  /.  Wight.  In  Somenetshire,  the 
sweet  scabious  is  called  blaekamoor^t  beauty, 
BLACK-AND-BLUE.  The  result  of  riolait 
beating.  Huloet  has,  *'  beaten  bladce  sad 
bloo,  euggillattuJ* 

Dismembyr  hym  noght,  that  on  a  tre 
For  the  was  made  bothe  blak  uitdblo. 

MS.  CuU.  Jee.  CmUab.  Q.  y.  X 

BLACK-ART.    Necromancy. 
BLACK-A-VIZED.  Dark  in  complexion.  Xortk. 
BLACK-BASS.    A  measure  of  coal  lying  upon 

the /latstone,  q.  v.     Saiap. 
BLACKBERRY.    When  Falstaff  say^ '' if  rea- 
sons  were  as  plenty  as  bUckberries,"  he  of 
course  alludes  to  the  extreme  commoones  of 
that  fruit ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  beea 
observed  that  the  term  was  applied  at  a  mod) 
earlier  period  in  a  very  similar  manner. 
The  lorde  not  deigneth  undirstonde  his  pejne. 
He  ietteth  not  therby  a  blak-ber^. 

Occlne,  MS.  Soc.  Attttq.  134.  f.  sn. 

BLACKBERRIES.     BkckMmrrants.     Cumb. 

BLACKBERRY-SUMMER.  The  fine  weather 
which  is  generally  experienced  at  the  latter 
end  of  September  and  the  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber, when  the  blackberries  ripen.    Hantg. 

BLACK-BESS.  A  beetle.  Salop.  In  Bert 
shire,  a  blackbeetle  is  called  a  blaek-bob;  ia 
Yorkshire,  a  black-clock;  and  in  Cornwall,  i 
black-worm. 

BLACK.BITCH.    A  gun.    North. 

BLACK-BOOK.  An  imaginary  record  of  ofleDev 
and  sins.    North,  j 
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6LACKBOWW0WERS.  Blackberries.  North. 

BLACKBROWN.    Brunette.    Florio. 

DLACK-BUG.  A  hobgoblio.  Florio  bas, "  Z«- 
muri,  the  ghostes  or  spirits  of  such  as  dye 
before  tbeii  time,  bobgoblins,  btaei-bugt,  or 
nigfai-waUdng  spirits." 

fiLACK.BURIED.  In  infemnm  missns.  Skin- 
ner. A  phrase  that  has  puzzled  all  the  edi- 
tors of  Chaucer  to  explain  satisfactorily.  See 
Urry^s  edition,  p.  133 ;  Tyrwhitt,  iv.  274. 

BLACK.CAP.    The  bullfinch.    Lane. 

BLACK-COAT.    A  clergyman.    Boucher. 

BLACK-CROSS-DAY.  St.  Mark's  day,  April  25. 

BLACKEYED-SUSAN.  A  weU  pudding,  with 
plums  or  raisins  in  it.    Sunex. 

BLACK-FASTINO.  Rigid,  severe  fasting.  North. 

BLACK-FOOT.  The  person  who  attends  the 
principal  on  a  courting  expedition,  to  bribe  the 
serrant,  ingratiate  himself  with  the  sister,  put 
any  friend  off  his  guard,  or  in  certain  cases  to 
iotroduce  his  friend  formally.    North. 

BLACK-PROST.  Ih>st  without  rime.  Var.diaL 

BLACK-GRASS.    The  fox-tail  grass.    East. 

BLACK-GUARD.  A  nickname  given  to  the 
lowest  drudges  of  the  court,  the  carriers  of 
coal  and  wood,  the  labourers  in  the  scullery, 
&c.  Hence  the  modem  term,  and  its  applica- 
tion. See  Ben  Jonson,  ii  169 ;  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  L  21 ;  Middleton,  ii.  546 ;  Webster, 
l20. 

BLACKHEAD.    A  boU.     Wett. 

BLACKING.  A  kind  of  pudding,  perhaps  the 
same  as  blood-pudding,  mentioned  by  Fairfax, 
Bulk  and  Selvedge  of  the  World,  1674,  p.  159» 
as  then  made  in  Derbyshire. 

BLACK-JACK.  (I)  A  large  leather  can,  formerly 
in  great  use  for  small  beer.  See  Unton  In- 
ventories, p.  1 ;  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  iL  206  ; 
OnL  and  Reg.  p.  392 ;  Heywood's  Edward  IV. 

p.  97. 

Nor  of  hUuktSmOu  at  gentle  buttry  tan, 
WhOM  Uqnor  oflentimes  breeds  houshold  wart. 

Taplor'9  Work9$,  1»>,  L  113. 

(2)  Sulphuret  of  zinc,  as  found  in  the  mines. 
DeThffih, 

BLACK-LAD-MONDAY.  Easter  Monday,  so 
called  firom  a  curious  custom  on  that  day  at 
Ashton-under-Lyne,  termed  Riding  the  Black 
Lady  described  in  Hone's  Every-day  Book,  ii. 
467.  It  is  said  to  have  arisen  from  there 
having  been  formerly  a  black  knight  who  re- 
sided in  these  parts,  holding  the  people  in 
vassalage,  and  using  them  with  great  severity. 

BLACK-MACK.  A  blackbird.  Florio  has, 
*'  MertOf  an  owsell,  a  blacinmcke,  a  merle  or 
blacke-bird."  It  is  sometimes  oslled  the 
black-OMteL 

BLACK-MEN.  Fictitious  men,  enumerated  in 
mustering  an  army,  or  in  demanding  coin  and 
livery.    See  the  SUte  Papers,  iL  110. 

BLACK-MONDAY.  Easter  Monday,  so  called 
from  tbe  severity  of  that  day  in  1360,  which 
was  so  unusual,  that  many  of  Edward  IIL's 

.  aoldiers,  then  before  Paris,  died  from  the  cold. 
This  is  Stowe's  explanation,  Annales,  p.  264, 


but  another  account  is  given  by  Fordun.  The 
term  is  found  in  Shakespeare.  See  also  Stani- 
hurst's  Description  of  Ireland,  p.  21 ;  Sharp's 
Chrou.  Mirab.  p.  9.  It  is  also  the  schoolboy's 
term  for  the  first  Monday  after  the  holidays, 
when  they  are  to  return  to  their  studies. 

BLACK-MONEY.  Money  taken  by  the  bar- 
bingers  or  servants,  with  their  master's  know- 
ledge,  for  abstaining  from  enforcing  coin  and 
livery  in  certain  pkces,  to  the  prejudice  of 
others.    See  the  State  Papers,  ii.  510. 

BLACK-NEB.    The  carrion-crow.    North. 

BLACK-OX.  The  black  ox  has  trod  on  his  foot, 
a  proverbial  phrase,  meaning  either  to  be  worn 
with  age  or  care.  See  Nares,  p.  44 ;  Martin 
Mar-Prelate's  Epitome,  p.  10.  Toone  says  it 
signifies  that  a  misfortune  has  happened  to  the 
party  to  which  it  is  applied. 

BLACK-POLES.  Poles  in  a  copse  which  have 
stood  over  one  or  two  falls  of  underwood. 
Her^fordth. 

BLACK-POT.  Blackpudding.  Somertet.  Called 
in  some  places  black-pig-pudding. 

BLACKS.  Mourning.  An  appropriate  word, 
found  in  writers  of  the  16th  and  17th  centu- 
ries.   See  Nares,  in  v. 

BLACK-SANCTUS.  A  kind  of  burlesque  hymn, 
performed  with  all  kinds  of  discordant  and 
strange  noises.  A  specimen  of  one  is  given  in 
Harrington's  NugsB  Ant  i.  14.  Hence  it  came 
to  be  used  genendly  for  any  confused  and  vio- 
lent noise.  See  Dodsley,  vi.  1 7  7  ;  Ben  Jonson , 
viiL  12 ;  Tarlton,  p.  61  ;Cotgrave,  in  v.  7Vn/a- 
marre,  *'  a  blacke  aantut,  the  lowd  wrangling, 
or  jangling  outcryes  of  scoulds,  or  scoulding 
fellowes ;  any  extreame  or  horrible  dinne." 

BLACKSAP.  The  jaundice  in  a  very  advanced 
state.    Ea$t. 

BLACK-SATURDAY.  The  first  Saturday  after 
the  old  Twdfth  Day,  when  a  fair  is  annuallx 
held  at  Skipton.    Yoriih. 

BLACK-SCULLS.  Florio  has,  «  Cappemti, 
souldiers  serving  on  horsebacke  with  skuls  or 
steelecaps,  skulmen,  btack-Miuh." 

BLACK-SPICE.  BUckberries.    Yorkth. 

BLACK-SUNDAY.  Passion  Sunday. 

BLACK-TAN.  Spoken  of  gipsies,  dogs,  &c. 
"  Dat  dere  pikey  is  a  reglar  black-tan.    Kent. 

BLACKTHORN-CHATS.  The  young  shooU  of 
blackthorn,  when  they  have  been  cut  down  to 
the  root.  Eagt.  The  cold  weather  which  is 
often  experienced  at  the  latter  end  of  April 
and  the  beginning  of  May,  when  the  black- 
thorn is  in  blossom,  is  called  blackthorn- 
winter. 

BLACK-TIN.  ITSi  ore  ready  for  smelting. 

BLACK-WAD.  Manganese  in  its  natural  state. 
Derbysh. 

BLACK-WATER.  Phlegm  or  black  bile  on  the 
stomach,  a  disease  in  sheep.  Yorkth.  It  is 
an  expression  always  applied  by  way  of  con- 
trast to  denote  the  absence  of  ?  utritive  quali- 
ties in  water  merely.  North  A  receipt  for 
black'Water,  a  kind  of  ink.  is  given  in  MS. 
Sloane  117  f.  115. 
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ULADDER-HEADED.    Stupid.    South. 
BLADDERS.  The  kernels  of  wheat  affected  hy 
the  smat.  Fast,    Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033, 
has,  "  bladders  of  the  skin,  little  wheels  or 
rising  blisters."  The  last  from  A.  S.  blsdra. 
BLADDYRTH.  Grows?  (A.-S.) 
Avaryasia  ys  a  soukyng  tore. 
He  bladd^th  and  byld^th  alle  in  my  boure. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  6,  f.  46. 

BLADE.  To  trim  plants  or  hedges.  Salop.  See 
the  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  37,  "  bladyne  herbys,  or 
take  away  the  bladys,  detirso  /'  Salop.  Antiq. 
p.  328. 

BLADES.  (1)  The  principal  rafters  or  backs  of 
a  roof.   Oj^.  Gloat,  Arch. 

(2)  Shafts  of  a  cart.    South, 

(3)  BraToes ;  bullies. 

(4)  Huloet  has,  '*  hladei  or  yame  wyndles,  an 
instmmente  of  huswyfery,  girgUhu.** 

BLAD6E.  A  lowTulgar  woman.  Lmc, 

BLADIER.  An  engrosser  of  com. 

BLAE.  A  blow.  North, 

BLAE-BERRY.  The  bUberry.  North, 

BLiGC.  According  to  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd. 
1033,  "  the  greas  taken  off  the  cart-wheels 
or  ends  of  the  axle-tree,  and  kept  till  it  is  dry, 
made  ap  in  balls,  with  which  the  taylors  rob 
and  blacken  their  thread,  is  calld  in  Yorkshire 
hUBc"  {A.'S.) 

BLAFFOORDE.  A  person  who  stammers,  or 
has  any  defect  in  his  speech.    Prompt,  Parv. 

BLAIN.  (1)  To  blanch ;  to  whiten.  North. 

(2)  A  boil.  A  kind  of  eruption  on  the  tongues 
of  animals  is  so  called. 

BLAKE.  (1)  Bleak  ;  cold ;  bare;  naked.  North. 
The  word  occurs  in  the  Mirr.  for  Mag.  p.  207, 
quoted  by  Nares. 

(2)  To  cry  till  out  of  breath ;  to  burst  with  laugh- 
ter ;  to  faint.  Devon, 

(3)  Yellow.  Willan  says,  "dark  yellow,  or 
livid ;"  and  Upton,  in  his  MS.  additions  to 
Junius,  "blake,  Jlavug,'  proverbium  apud 
Anglos  Boreales,  as  blake  as  a  paigle,  i.  e.  as 
yellow  as  a  cowslip."  This  proverb  is  also 
found  in  the  Yorkshire  Ale,  1697,  p.  83. 

(4)  To  bleach ;  to  fade.  (^.-5.)  "  His  browes 
to  blake,"  to  vanquish  him,  Perceval,  1056. 
Other  examples  of  this  phrase  occur  in  the 
same  romance,  688,  and  in  Robson's  Metrical 
Romances,  p.  64. 

BLAKELING.  The  yeUow  buntmg.  North. 
BLAKES.  Cow. dung  dried  for  fueL   Coles. 
BLAKID.   Blackened.   Chaucer. 
BLAKNE.    To  blacken  in  the  face;  to  grow 

angry.  (A.-S.) 
BLALC.   Black;  dark.  (A.-S.) 

The  water  was  l^ale  and  brade. 

Sir  Trittrem,  p.  VJ9. 

BLAME.   Bbmeworthy.  Shak.  It  is  also  a  com- 
mon imprecation.    "  Blame  me !" 
BLAMEPLUM.    White-lead. 
BLAN.    Ceased.    (A.-S.)     See  ReHq.  Antiq.  ii. 
64 ;  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  255. 

For  I  Man,  mine  bancs  elded  al ; 
Whiles  I  cried  alle  the  dai. 

MS.  Cott.  Vespat.  D.  vil.  f.  SO. 


Bat  dauDsed  ftirthe  aa  they  bygaa* 
For  alio  the  messe  they  ne  6/an. 

JfS.  Air2L1701,f.ft. 
He  ne  Btynt»  ne  he  ne  Nanne, 
To  Clementes  hows  tylle  that  he  came. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  iL  38.  f.  S. 

BLANCH.  (1)  Ore  when  not  in  masses,  bat  Ul- 
timately mixed  with  other  minerals,  is  called  a 
blanch  of  ore. 

(2)  To  whiten.  Also,  according  to  Baret,  to 
**  pull  of  the  rinde  or  pille."  See  his  Aheaiie, 
1580,  B.  779.  Rider  has  Blanch,  the  name  of 
a  dog.  Blanchard  was  a  name  anciently  gnen 
to  a  white  horse. 

(3)  To  evade ;  to  shift  off. 
BLANCHB-FE  VERE.    According  to  Cotgrsfe, 

''  the  agues  wherwith  maidens  thai  hare  the 
greene-sicknesse  are  troubled ;  and  hence,  Ra 
lesfievres  blanches,  either  he  is  in  love,  or  side 
of  wantonnesse."  See  Troilus  and  Creieide, 
i.  917;  Urry's  Chaucer,  p.  543. 

BLANCHER.  Anything  set  round  a  wood  to 
keep  the  deer  init..  Yarious  articles  were  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose,  and  sometimes  men  on 
this  service  were  so  called.  Nares  has  giTco 
an  entirely  wrong  explanation  of  the  word; 
and  Latimer,  whom  he  quotes,  merely  uses  it 
metaphorically.  As  a  chemical  term,  it  is 
found  in  Ashmole's  Theat.  Chem.  Brit  p.  39. 
The  form  bleneher  also  occurs,  apparentlj 
connecting  our  first  meaning  writh  MmeJk,  to 
start  or  fly  off.    See  also  Blinks, 

BLANCH-PARM.  An  annual  rent  paidtotlie 
Lord  of  the  Manor.     Yorksh, 

BLANCMANGER.  A  made  dish  for  the  Uble, 
very  different  from  the  modem  one  of  the 
same  name.  The  manner  of  making  it  is  de* 
scribed  in  the  Forme  of  Cury,  pp.  25, 87.  See 
Chaucer,  Cant  T.  389;  Piera  Plougfamaii, 
p.  252 ;  Ordinances  and  Regulations,  p.  45^ 

BLANC-PLUMB.    White-lead. 

BLANDAMENT.  A  dish  in  ancient  cookery. 
See  the  Feest,  st.  ix. 

BLANDE.    Mixed.  {A.^S.) 

Us  bus  have  ■  blode  blanOe,  or  ihi  ble  cfaaa^ 

Mori9  Arthure,  Ziiicote  JT&f.SA. 

BLANDISE.    To  flatter.  {A.^N.) 

In  this  psalme  first  he  spekea  of  Crist  and  of  bi< 

folovrers  hlande$ande.-^MS.  OoiL  Eton,  10,  f.  S. 
BLANDISING.     Flattery.    (A.-N.)      Blendv' 

mentest  blandishments.  Hall,  Henry  YII.  f  13. 

Dcspice  we  thaire blanduynifes  and  thaire  maosca, 
and  kaste  we  fra  us  thaire  jhoke.— Jf^.  CM,  Ettm. 
10.  f.  4. 

BLANDRELL.  A  kind  of  apple.  (/V-)  Sometimes 
spelt  blaunderelle.  See  Davies'  York  Records* 
p.  42 ;  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  15 ;  Ordi- 
nances and  Regulations,  p.  82 ;  Cotgrave,  inT. 
Blandureau, 

BLANK.  The  white  mark  in  the  centre  of  s 
butt,  at  which  the  arrow  was  aimed.  AUo, 
the  mark,  the  aim,  a  term  in  gunnery.  A 
small  coin,  struck  by  Henry  V.  in  France, 
worth  about  four  pence,  was  so  called,  bat 
was  forbidden  by  statute  from  being  drea- 
lated  in  this  country.  See  Ben  Jonson,  v.  80 ; 
Florio,  in  v.  Blanch^  Bianco.  There  was  a  game 
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it  dice  formerly  so  called,  mentioned    in 

Collier's  Hist.  Dram.  Poet.  ii.  315.    BUmkSt 

blflnk-TerseSi  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
BLANKER.    A  spark  of  fire.    Wett. 
BLANKERS.    White  garments.    SJthmer. 
BLANKET-PUDDING.    A  long  round  pudding 

made  of  flour  and  jam»  which  is  spread  over 

the  paste,  and  then  rolled  into  the  proper 

shape.    Sunex. 
BLANKETT.    A  kind  of  hird,  the  species  of 

which  does  not  appear  now  to  be  known. 

Also  spelt  bbmkett.    See  the  Archaeologia, 

xiil341,352. 
BLANK-MATINS.     Matins  sung  over  night. 

See  Liber  Niger  Domus  £dw.  lY.  p.  50. 
BLANKNESS.    Paleness. 
BLANKS.    A  mode  of  extortion,  by  which 

Usnk  papers  were  giyen  to  the  agents  of  the 

crown,  which  they  were  to  fill  up  as  they 

pleased  to  authorize  the  demands  Ihey  chose 

to  make.    Narea. 
BUNKS-AND-PRIZES.     Beans  with  boiled 

bacon  chopped  up  and  mixed  together;  the 

Tegetable  being  termed  a  blanks  and  the  meat 

z  prize,    Salop. 
BLANK-SURRY.    A  dish  in  cookery.    Seethe 

Forme  of  Cury,  p.  100. 
BLANPBYN.    Oxford  white-loayes.  {A.-N,) 
BLANSCUE.     A  misfortune;  an  unexpected 

accident.    Somerset 
BLARE.  (1)   To  put  out  the  tongue.     YorJksh. 

Palsgrave  has  "I  bleare  ^ith  the  tonge,  je 

tire  k  langue." 

(2)  To  roar;    to  bellow;   to  bleat;  to  ciy. 
Var,  dial 

(3)  To  emblazon ;  to  display.    Percy. 
BLASE.    To  blazon  arms.     Chaucer. 
BLASEFLEMYS.    Blasphemies. 

BLASH.  (1)  To  splash.  Also,  to  paint.  North. 

Anything  wet  or  dirty  is  said  to  be  bUuhy. 
(2)  Nonsense;  rubbish.   Dnc.    Weak  liquor  is 

called  iloihment,  and  is  said  to  be  bkuhy. 
BLASON.    The  dress  over  the  armour,  on  which 

the  armorial  bearings  were  blazoned. 
Blammt  blode  and  blanket  they  hewene. 

Mortt  Arthurt,  MS,  Uneoln,  f .  79> 
BLASOUR.    A  flatterer.    Skinner. 
BLASS.    The  motion  of  the  stors. 
BLASSEN.    To  iUumme.     Rider. 
BLAST.  (1)  Skinner  gives  a  curious  phrase, 

"  bhut  of  my  meat,"  as  current  in  Durham, 

meaning  modeei,  abetemiout. 

(2)  To  miss  fire.    Devon. 

(3)  An  inflammation  or  wound,  an  ailment  often 
attributed  to  the  action  of  witchcraft.  Somerset. 

(4)  To  cast  the  eyes  up  in  astonishment.  Devon. 

(5)  To  boast.   {A.-S.) 

Thei  thought  In  their  hartet,  and  bituted  emongeat 
thdmselvea  that  the  Calicians  would  leave  the  toune 
dciolate.  and  file  for  their  lavegard.— Hatf,  Hmty  VI. 

BLASTED.    Hay  beaten  down  by  the  wind  is 

said  to  be  blasted.    North. 
BUSTEN.    Blowed;  breathed.     Weber. 
BLAST.    To  bkze ;  set  forth.    SkeUon. 


BLATANT.  Bellowing.  See  Hawkins'  EngL 
Dram.  iii.  283 ;  Brit.  Bibl.  i.  520.  It  would 
appear  from  Miege  that  it  was  also  used  in 
the  softer  sense  ^prattling. 

BLATE.  (1)  To  bellow.    North. 

(2)  Shy;  bashful;  timid.    North. 

(3)  Bleak ;  cold. 

And  Eve,  without  her  loving  mate. 
Had  thought  the  garden  wondrous  btatt. 

CoUitu^  MUeellaniet,  176S,  p.  llS. 

BLATHER.  To  talk  a  great  deal  of  nonsense. 
A  person  who  says  much  to  little  purpose  is 
caUed  a  blathering  hash.  A  bladder  is  some- 
times pronoimced  blather,  as  in  Akerman'a 
Wiltshire  Glossary,  p.  6.  Blattering,  chat- 
tering,  occurs  in  A  Comical  History  of  the 
World  in  the  Moon,  1659. 
There*!  nothing  galn'd  by  being  witty ;  fame 
Gathers  but  wind  to  blather  up  a  name. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  I.IL 

BLATTER.    A  puddle.    North. 

BLAUN.    White.  (A.-N.) 

BLAUNCH.    Ablain.    Eaet. 

BLAUNCHETTE.  Fine  wheaten  flour.  (J.-N.) 
With  btaunehette  and  other  flour. 
To  make  thaim  qwyttcr  of  colour. 

A.  de  Brunne,  MS.  Bowee,  p.  SO. 

BLAUNCHMER.    A  kind  of  fur. 

He  ware  a  cyrcote  that  was  grene ; 
With  blavnehmer  it  was  furred,  I  wene. 

iSl^r  Degvrit  701 . 

BLAUNCH.PERREYE.  An  ancient  dish  in 
cookery,  the  receipt  for  which  is  given  in  MS. 
RawL  89,  and  also  in  a  MS.  quoted  in  the 
Prompt.  Parv.  p.  242. 

BLAUNDESORE.  A  dish  m  ancient  cookeiy ; 
sometimes,  pottage.  See  the  Feest,  st.  vi. ; 
Warner's  Antiq.  Culln.  p.  55 ;  Pegge's  Forme 
of  Cury,  p.  26 ;  MS.  Sloane  1201,  f.  50. 

BLAUNER.  A  kind  of  fur,  very  likely  the 
same  with  blaunchmer,  q.  y.  This  term  occurs 
several  times  in  Syr  Gawayne,  and  also  in 
Lybeaus  Disconus,  117. 

BLAUTCH.    A  great  noise.    North. 

BLAUTHY.    Bloated.    East. 

BLAVER.  The  com  blue-bottle.  North.  Also 
called  the  blawort. 

BLAWE.  To  blow.  Blawand,  Ywaine  and 
Gawin,  340.  Brockett  says,  "  to  breathe 
thick  and  quick  after  violent  exertion.'*  Bost 
to  blawe,  to  proclaim  or  make  boast.  See 
Amis  and  Amiloun,  1203. 

For  they  were  spcnte  my  boost  to  Uawe, 
My  name  to  here  on  londe  and  see. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  U.  38,  f.  16. 

BLAWING.    A  swelling.    North. 
BLAWNYNG.    White-lead. 
BLAWUN.    Censured.    See  the  Apology  for 
the  LoUards,  p.  24.    We  still  have  the  phrase 
blown  up  in  the  same  sense. 
BLAWZE.    A  blossom.     Yorkeh. 
BLAY.    Ablaze.  Essex. 
BLAYING.     Soft  speaking  ? 

Tell  her  in  your  piteous  blaping, 
Uer  poor  slave's  unjust  decaying. 

Brit.  BW.  i.  104. 

BLAZE.    (1)  According  to  Blount.  <«  blaze  it 
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a  cerlun  fire  which  the  inhabitants  of  Staf- 
fordshire, and  some  other  counties,  were  wont, 
and  still  do  make,  ou  Twelf-eve,  5  Jan.  at 
night,  in  memory  of  the  blazing-star  that 
condnctcd  the  three  Magi  to  the  manger  at 
Bethlem."  Glossographia,  ed.  1681,  p.  88. 
Yule-logs  were  sometimes  called  blazet.  See 
Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  i.  256. 

^2)  To  take  salmon  by  striking  them  with  a 
three  pronged  and  barbed  dart.     North, 

(3)  A  horse  is  said  to  be  blazed  when  it  has  a 
white  mark;  and  a  tree,  when  marked  for 
sale.  In  America  the  term  is  applied  to  a 
tree  partially  or  entirely  stripped  of  its  bark. 
See  the  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  ed.  1831, 
p.  363. 

f4)  A  pimple.     Yorkth. 

BLAZING.STAR.    A  comet. 

BLEA.  Yellow.  North,  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd. 
1033,  refers  this  to  the  Icelandic. 

BLEACHY.    Brackish.    Someraet. 

BLEAD.    Fruit.     Ventegan, 

BLEAK.  (1)  To  bleach.  Souih.  Bleaking- 
honse,  Middleton,  ▼.  106. 

(2)  Pale  with  cold,  according  to  Kennett,  MS. 
Lansd.  1033.  *'  To  waxe  pale  or  bleake," 
is  the  translation  of  bktmir  in  Hollyband's 
Dictionarie,  1593.    See  Bleike, 

(3)  Sheepish.    EoMt, 

BLE  ART.    To  scold;  to  make  a  noise.     Var, 

dioL 
BLEAT.    Cold;  bleak.    Kent,    This  form  is 

given  by  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
BLEATS  R.  Mutton.  A  cant  term  occurring 
in  Brome's  Joviall  Crew,  or  the  Merry  Beg- 
gars, 1652.  See  Dodsley's  Old  Plays,  x. 
372. 
BLEAUNT.  A  kind  of  rich  doth ;  also,  a  robe 
or  mantle.  The  term  occurs  in  Syr  Gawayne. 
The  bliaut  was  a  garment  something  siiuilar 
to  the  smock-frock  of  the  present  day.  Strutt, 
ii.  42.  BUhand  and  blehand  occur  in  Sir 
Tristrem,  pp.  156,  157,  in  the  first  sense.  A 
doak  is  still  called  a  bUand  in  the  North  of 
England.    [Bleaut?] 

In  ay  riche  bleant  was  he  clad, 
Lang  herd  to  the  brett  he  had. 

G^  o/  fVarwiek,  Mldittehai  MS, 
llie  ttrok  of  the  spere  it  gan  glide 
Bituen  the  anoun  and  hit  tide  • 
His  blihant  he  carf.  hit  achert  alto. 

Gif  of  Warwikt,  p.  MB. 

BLEB.  A  drop  of  water ;  a  bubble.  Also,  to 
drink.  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  "  a  blister, 
a  bUiin."  North, 
BLECH.  Water  in  which  hides  have  been 
tanned.  Cooper,  in  his  ed.  of  Elyot,  1559, 
translates  nautea,  "  currious  blech,"  i.  e.  cur- 
rier^' bleach. 
BLECHE.    White.    (^.-A^) 

Som  on  for  ache  ii  pale  and  bUchg, 
Som  on  for  whe  is  soCte  of  speche. 

Cower,  MS.  Soc.  jintiq.  134,  f.  14S. 

BLECHIS.  Blotches.  See  the  Archseologta, 
XXX.  3bb. 

BLECKEN.  To  make  black.  Kennett's  Glos- 
sary, MS.  Lansd.  1033. 


BLEDDER.    To  cry.    North. 

BLEDE.    Blood. 

BLEDEN.    To  bleed.    {A,-S.) 

My  sonys  handys  ar  so  btedande. 

To  loke  on  them  me  lyste  not  to  lag  he. 

MS. Cantab.  Tt. ii.ft. f.48. 
He  fonde  his  ded  vyf  Madradc. 

Cower,  MS.  Soc  AnUq,  194,  f.  fiS. 

BLEDEWORT.   The  wUd  poppy.    Seeancadj 

list  of  plants  in  MS.  Sloane  5,  t  3. 
BLEDSAND.    Bloody.    Perhaps  an  error  for 

bledeand  in  Croft's  Excerpta  Antiqna,  p.  110. 
BLEE.  Colour ;  complexion.  (A.-&)  Sometima 

contenanoe,  feature.    In  Arthour  and  Meriin, 

p.  74,  the  great  magician  is  represented  u 

appearing  "  in  thre  ble"  on  the  same  day. 
A  doth  of  silk  sehe  wood  him  inne. 
That  was  of  svrithe  feir  M«.     Legmd.  Catkol.^% 
BLEECH.    The  bleaching-ground.    Eatt. 
BLEED.    To  yield,  appU^  to  com,  which  a 

said  to  bleed  well  when  it  is  prodnctire  oa 

bdng  thrashed.     Var,  dioL 
BLEEDING-BOIST.   A  cupping-glass. 
BLEEDING-HEART.    The  wall-flower.   Wat, 
BLEEP.     Remained.     Caxtotu    Blrfede  occnn 

in  Octovian,  507,  and  bleft,  1540. 
BLEFF.    Turbulent ;  noisy.   East. 
BLEFFIN.    A  block;  a  wedge.    Lane.    Bleffin. 

head,  a  blockhead. 
BLEIKE.    To  turn  pale.    (^.-5.) 

And  thaane  gan  bMken  here  ble,  that  ant  iovn  w 
loude.  Wright* M  Pol,  aomgt,  p.  3J  I. 

BLEINE.    A  pustule.   {A.-S,)   See  Rom.  of  the 

Rose,  553 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  301. 
BLEKE.    Black.    Prongft,  Parv. 
BLEKYT.    Blacked. 
BLELYCHB.    BUthely. 

The  thryd  oommaundemeat  yn  cure  lay* 
Ys  holde  weyl  thyn  halyday. 
And  come  Me/^ehe  to  the  serryse. 

MS.  Hmrl.  1701,  f.  C 

BLEMESTE.    Most  powerful. 

For  he  that  ea  blemeote  with  ys  brade  brande  Uyae 

achalle  he  never.  Jforfe  JrtMmrg,  MS.  Limolm,  f. m. 

BLEMISH.    A  term  in   hunting,    when  the 

hounds  or  beagles,  finding  where  the  chaac 

has  been,  make  a  proffer  to  enter,  but  retom. 
BLEMMERE.   A  plumber.  "  Masones  andcs.'- 

penters  and  blemmere$'*  are  mentioned  in  the 

Chron.  Vilodun.  p.  102. 
BLEMMLE.    To  mix  anythmg  with  a  fluid  by 

motion,  as  the  mixing  of  flour  with  water. 

North. 
BLENCH.  (1)  To  start,  or  fly  off;  to  flinch ;  to 

draw  back.    (/^.-5.)    Also  a  substantire,  i 

start  or  deviation. 

(2)  A  glimpse.  Wano,  This  is  from  Sharp's 
MS.  Glossary.  Shakespeare  seems  to  use 
blench  in  the  sense  of,  to  vrinA,  to  glamte. 
Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

And  thus  thinkcnde  1  stonde  still 
Without  blencMngo  ot  mine  cie. 

Cower,  ed.  ISM,  f.  1S8. 

(3)  To  impeach ;  to  betray.    Staff. 

(4)  A  fault.     North, 

BLENCORN.  Wheat  mixed  with  rye.  Yorhk. 
Peas  and  beans  mixed  together  are  called 
blendinffi. 
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BLEND.    To  pollute,    ^femer, 

BLENDB.  (1)  One  of  the  ores  of  zinc,  com- 
posed of  iron,  zinc,  sulphur,  silez,  and  water ; 
on  being  scratched,  it  emits  a  phosphoric  light. 
Called  biend-metal  by  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd. 
1033. 

(2)  To  blind.  (j4,^S.)  Blind,Rob.Glouc.p.407. 
HIinded,  p.  300. 

BLENDIGO.    Cloudy. 

BLEND-WATER.     An   inflammatory    disease 

liable  to  black  cattle.    North. 
BLEXGB.  To  hinder.  Apparently  a  variation  of 
hienek.  It  occurs  in  Tusser's  Husbandry,  p.  287. 
BLENKARD.    A  person  near-sighted,  or  almost 
blind.   North.   A  fighting-cock  with  only  one 
eye  is  called  a  blenJter. 
BLENKE.    To  glance  at  Also,  to  shine.  Blen- 
ket,  appeared,  looked.    Blenh,  wince,  Lang- 
toft,  p.  115. 
That  thou  wakyng  thenkes, 
Bcfora  thy  yfen  hyt  blenkpt.    MS.  Hart,  1701,  f.  3. 
The  bcrjne  bitttku  for  hale,  and  alle  his  ble  chaunges. 
Jfarra  Arthure,  MS.  Uiuoln,  f.  117. 
Though  shee  bee  a  vizon,  shee  will  blenke  bUihly 
on  you  for  my  cause. 

l%po  Laneathirt  Laoerg,  1840,  p.  19. 

BLENKS.     Ashes.     Weti. 
BLENKY.     To  snow  a  little.    Devon. 
BLENS.    A  fish,  gadut  barbaius. 
BLBNSCHYNE.  To  darken;  to  blemish. iVo»;f»/. 

BLENT.  (1)  Blinded.  (^..&) 

WooTdc*  falre  whane  favel  fedelh  the. 
Be  tho  not  blmt  for  his  fala  flatery. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  1.  6,  f.  IM. 

;2)  Mixed.    Shak. 

(3)  Started  aside;  shrunk.  (^.-5.) 

(4)  Ceased.    Ptre^f. 

(5)  Destroyed ;  polluted. 

My  Hesperus  by  cloudy  death  is  blent. 

Grtm^s  Work*,  I  Tf* 

(6)  Glanced. 

But  erere  me  mentt^. 
One  me  hyt  hhntie 

Wvth  langhyng  chere.  MS.  OmteA.  Ff.  i.  6,  f.  128. 

BLENYNG.     Blistering.     (J.-S.)     See  Piers 

Ploughman,  p.  468.     Bknyn^  to  arise,  to 

bubble  up,  Arch.  xxx.  394. 

BLEN YTE.    Blenched ;  winked. 

Nuste  heo  hynulf  wanse  yt  was,  ne  Weny'e  nojt  ene. 

iio6.  GUiUe.  p.  338. 

BLE  REN.  To  blear ;  to  make  a  person's  sight 
dim,  impose  upon  him.  {A.^S.)  To  *'  blere 
his  eye,"  to  impose  upon  him,  a  Tcry  common 
phrase.  See  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  21 1 ;  Wright's 
Seven  Sages,  pp.  48,  77,  100;  Tyrvihitt's 
Chaucer,  It.  202;  Skelton,  ii.  98;  Richard 
Coer  de  Lion,  3708 ;  Ipomydon,  1420 ;  Rom. 
of  the  Rose,  3912 ;  Urry's  Chaucer,  p.  534. 
Blemyed,  blear-eyed,  Depos.  Ric.  II.  p.  13. 

BLESCUYNE.    To  extinguish  a  fire.   Pron^t. 

PoTff. 

BLESE.    A  blaze.    Prompt.  Parv. 

BLESS.  To  wave  or  brandish  a  sword.  J^eruer. 
In  the  example  from  Ascham,  quoted  by 
Nares,  it  probably  means  to  vfound,  from  the 
French  bk$$er. 


BLESSEDLOCURRE.    Blessedly. 

Bieatedieatrre  jyf  he  myjt  he  ladJe  hurre  lyflT. 

Chron.  VUodun,  p.  70* 

BLESSING-FIRES.  Midsummer  Fires.  JFest. 
See  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  i.  176.  Blessing  the 
fire  out  is  an  operation  still  in  vogue  in  Suffolk 
for  a  bum  or  scald,  consisting  chiefly  in  re- 
volving a  wetted  finger  in  magic  circles  round 
the  afflicted  part,  the  movement  being  accom- 
panied with  suitable  incantations. 

BLETCH.  Black,  viscous,  greasy  matter ;  the 
grease  of  wheel-axles.    Staff. 

BLETHELICHE.  Rreely;  blithely;  joyfully.  See 
the  Sevyn  Sages,  503 ;  Leg.  Cathol.  p.  33. 
Bkthly  occurs  in  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  40,  wrongly 
printed  bleyly. 

By  ensample  of  Oetovian  the  Eropercur,  and  so 
forth  aftir  of  other  princes  that  suche  doctrinis 
and  techinges  bUthelieh*  underfongede. — if&  Jkme§ 
291,  f.  4. 

BLETHER.    A  bladder.     Var.  Dial    Also,  to 

make  a  great  noise.    lAnc. 
BLETINGE.    Flaming.    {A.-S.) 

Througe  my  breste  bone  bUtingt  he  homed. 

Chetter  Play,  i.  134. 

BLEVE.    To  Stay.    {A.-S.) 
BLEYYNGE.    Remnant.    Pron^t.  Parv. 
BLEW-BLOW.    The  corn-flower.    See  Gerard, 
p.  594;  Cotgrave  in  y.  Aub^fbin,  Blaveoles  f 
Florio,  in  v.  Crdno. 
BLEWING;    Blue  paint.     See  Cunningham's 

Revels  Accounts,  p.  132. 
BLEWIT.    a  kind  of  Aingus.     North. 
BLEW-OUT.    Breathed  hard ;  pufiTed.    Xitson. 
BLEWYN.    To  remain.    (A.-S.) 

Thanne  late  it  be  wronge  thoru  a  cloute. 

And  pore  in  the  ere  at  ewyn. 

And  of  the  ewyll  zal  nothynge  Metoyn. 

Areh,  XXX.  SS8. 

BLEXTERE.    A  person  who  blacks.    Prompt. 

Parv, 
BLEYE.    Blue.    See  Cod.  Man.  EccL  Cath. 

Dunehn.  Catal.  p.  34. 
BLEYKE.    To  bleach. 
BLEYNASSE.    Blindness. 

Ood  send  suche  bleipuute  thus  Jaylardus  to. 
That  with  hurr  ynon  they  sey  no  syjt. 

Chnn,  Vilodun.  p.  82. 

BLEYSTARE.    A  bleacher.    Pron^t.  Parv. 

BLIAKE.  A  bar  of  wood  fixed  horizontally  on 
the  ground  with  holes  to  take  the  soles  of  a 
hurdle  while  the  maker  wreaths  it.    Dorset. 

BLICE.    Lice.    North. 

BLICKENT.    Bright ;  shining.     JTett. 

BLID.    An  interjection.    Lane. 

BLIDS.    Wretches.    Devon. 

BLIGH.    Lonely  ;duU.    Kent. 

BLIGHTED.  (1)  Blasted,  applied  to  com. 
Var.  diaL 

(2)  Stifled.     Oxon. 

BLIKEN.    (1)  To  quiver.    {A.^S.) 
And  his  llppes  shulle  btiken. 
And  his  hondes  shulle  quaken.  IMiq.  Antiq,  1.65. 

(2)  To  shine.    (A.'S.) 

Hire  bleo  blykjfHh  so  biyht. 
So  feyr  heo  is  ant  t\  n. 

RilMn'«  AneUnt  Sonfii,  p.  87. 
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BUM.    To  gladden.    Prompt.  Parv. 
Who  lo  him  tefntth  hem  to  nlme. 
Forth  with  hem  men  ichal  him  blim 

Qlf  qf  Warufikts  p.  SOS. 

BLIN.    See  Blifme. 

BLINCH.    To  keep  off. 

BLIND.  (1)  *'  The  blind  eat  many  a  fly/'  an 
old  proverb;  and  Heywood  wrote  a  play 
under  this  title.  The  elder  Heywood  intro- 
duces it  in  his  collection,  and  it  also  occurs 
in  Northbrooke's  Treatise,  ed.  ColUer»  pp.  60, 
117. 

(2)  Florio  translates  bUnda,  **a  certaine  fence 
made  for  skouts  and  sentinells,  of  bundels  of 
reeds,  canes,  or  osiers,  to  hide  them  from 
being  seene  of  the  enemy,  called  of  oar  sol- 
diers a  blind"  He  also  mentions  a  Christmas 
game,  called  Bhnd  it  the  eat,  in  t.  Gdtta 
brba,  perhaps  blind-man's  buff. 

(3)  Abortive,  applied  to  flowers  and  herbs.  Var, 
dioL 

(4)  Obscure.  Gosson,  in  his  Schoole  of  Abase, 
1579,  mentions  Chenas,  "  a  bUnd  village  in 
comparison  of  Athens."  See  also  Holinshed, 
Hist  Ireland,  p.  24 ;  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Destour, 
"  A  blind  ditch,"  Holinshed,  Hist.  England, 
p.  200.  "  A  blind  letter  that  wil  in  short 
time  be  wome  out,"  Nomenclator,  p.  9. 

BLIND-BALL.    A  fungus.     Var.  dial 
BLIND-BUCK-AND-DAVY.  Blind-man's  buff. 

BLIND-BUZZART.    A  cockchafer.  &dop, 

BLINDERS.  Blinkers.  North.  A  blinding- 
bridle,  a  bridle  with  blinkers. 

BLINDFELLENE.    To  blindfold.    Pr.  Parv. 

BLIND-HOB.  Bhnd-man's  buff.  See  the  No- 
menclator, p.  298.  The  term  is  still  in  use, 
according  to  Forby. 

BLIND-HOOKY.    A  game  at  cards. 

BLINDING-BOARD.  Florio  has,  *<  Blinda,  a 
blinding  bord  for  a  curst  cow." 

BLIND-MAN'S-BUFF.  A  well-known  children's 
game,  traced  by  Strutt  to  an  early  period.  A 
kind  of  puff>-ball  is  so  called. 

BLIND-MAN'S-HOLYDAY.  Darkness.  Var. 
diaL  Florio  has,  *'  Feridto,  vacancy  from  la- 
bour, rest  from  worke,  bUndmaiCs  holiday.** 

BLIND-MARES.    Nonsense.   Devon. 

BLIND-NETTLE.    Wild  hemp.    Devon. 

BLINDS.  A  term  given  to  a  black  fluor  about 
the  vein  in  a  mine.  See  Ray's  EngUsh  Words, 
ed.  1674,  p.  118;  Kennett's  Glossary,  MS. 
Lansd.  1033. 

BLIND-SIM.    Blind-man's  buff.    Eaet. 

BLIND-THARM.  The  bowel-gut.  Durham. 
This  term  is  given  by  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd. 
1033.    (A.'S.) 

BLIND-WORM.  A  slow-worm.  Formerly 
considered  venomous,  and  still  dreaded  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  for  its  supposed 
noxious  qualities. 

BLINE.    A  kind  of  wood.    Skinner. 

BLINK.  (1)  A  spark  of  fire,  glimmering  or  in- 
termittent light.    West, 

(2)  To  evade.    Yorksh. 


(3)  To  smile ;  to  look  kindly,  generally  applied 
to  females.  North.  A  subatantive.  Test,  of 
Creseide,  226. 

(4)  According  to  Kennett,  MS. Lansd.  1033,  ''a 
term  in  setting,  when  the  dog  is  afraid  to 
make  his  point,  but  being  over-aVd,  coma 
back  from  the  sent. " 

BLINKED.  Sharp,  stale,  applied  to  beei. 
Kennett  and  Skinner  have  the  word  as  be- 
longing to  Cheshire  and  Lincolnshiie  respec- 
tively. Forby  gives  the  term  a  differeat 
meaning ;  "  the  beer  which  we  call  blinhd 
has  no  acidity,  but  an  ill  flavour  peccdiar  to 
itself." 

BLINKER.    A  term  of  contempt.    North. 

BLINKS.  Cotgrave  has,  "Brieees,  boaglu>s 
rent  by  hunters  from  trees,  and  left  in  the 
view  of  a  deere,  or  cast  overthwart  the  vaj 
wherein  he  is  likely  to  passe,  thereby  to 
hinder  his  running,  and  to  recover  him  the 
better;  our  wood-men  call  them  btinkes." 

BLINNE.  To  cease.  {A.'S.)  Also,  to  stop,  to 
delay.  See  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  16639 ;  Ritson's 
Songs,  i.  28,  49;  Wrighfs  PoL  Songs,  p. 
212 ;  Death  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 
p.  93 ;  Chron.  Yilodun.  p.  60 ;  Romeus  and 
Juliet,  p.  17 ;  Sir  Cleges,  133.  Ben  Jooson, 
vi.  289,  has  it  as  a  substantive. 

BLIRT.    To  cry.  North. 

BLISCED.    Blessed. 

He  UUeed  Gawaynet. 

And  Guehereit  and  Gaherlet. 

Arthour  and  Mtriin,  p  174. 

BLISFUL.    Joyfiil;  blessed.   {J.^S.) 
BLISH-BLASH.    Sloppy  dirt.   North. 
BLISSE.  (1)  To  bless.   {A.-S.) 
(2)  To  wound.  {Fr.) 
BLISSENE.    Of  joys,  gen.  pL   (^.-5".) 
Love  U  b/iMfiM  mett,  love  Is  boc  jare. 

Wright  a  jinee.  LU.  p.  %, 

BLISSET.    Ablaze.   WUts. 

BLISSOM.    Blithesome.    Var.  dial    The  teim 

is  applied  to  the  ewe  when  marie  i^jpeiev, 

and  occasionally  to  the  male. 
BLIST.  (1)    Blessed.    See  Vacfs  ReHqoa, 

p.  80.  BUeteinfff  blessing,  Anus  andAmik)Q&, 

127 ;  btisted,  blessed,  ib.  344. 
(2)  Rejoiced?  {A.-S.) 

The  lioun  bremly  on  tham  blitt. 

Ywatneand  Cawin,  3163. 

BLIT.  Blighty.  Doreet. 

BLITH.  Face ;  visage.  See  Kennett's  Glos- 
sary, MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

BLIVE.  Quickly;  immediately.  See  B^re. 
Cf.  Ellis's  Met.  Roni.  iL  334 ;  Robin  Hood, 
i.  125;  Launfal,  702;  Erie  of  Tolous,  1060; 
Chron.  ViL  p.  70;  Troilus  and  Cresdde, 
i.  596. 

BLO.    Blue ;  livid.    More  particularly  tiie  sp- 
pearance  of  flesh  after  a  good  beating.   It  is 
the  gloss  of fuivue  in  ReUq.  Antiq.  L  8. 
Clerket  ben  to  him  y-go ; 
Guy  they  find  blackc  and  bfo. 

ElliM't  Xet.  Itffm.  ii.  3 

BLOA.   Cold;  raw.  Line. 

BLOACH.   A  tumour.  Skinner, 
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0LOACIIBIL  Any  large  animaL  North.  I 

BLOAT.  To  dry  by  amoke.  More  latterly  ap- 
plied exdoiWelytobloat-heirixigs  or  bloaters, 
which  are  dried  herrings. 

BLOAZE.  Ablaze.  North. 

BLOB.  (1)  A  blunt  termination  to  a  thing  that 
is  usually  more  pointed.  A  blob  nose,  one  with 
a  small  bamp  on  it  at  the  end.  Huloet  has, 
^'blobbe  cheked,  tmceontMyhuctdentus"  Water- 
blobs  are  water-lilies.  Also  a  small  lump  of 
anything  thick,  visdd,  or  dirty. 

(2)  The  lower  lip. 

Wit  hanf  her  hUb,  ev*B  Humour  wem'd  to  moun. 

CoUUuf  MisetUanies,  1768.  p.  182- 

(3)  A  bubble;  a  blister.  North, 
BLOBER.  A  bubble.    Paltgrave, 
BLOB-MILK.    Milk  with  its  cream  mingled. 

Yariih. 
BLOB-SCOTCH.   A  bubble.    York^h. 
BLOCK.  (1)  The  wooden  mould  on  which  the 

crown  of  a  hat  is  formed.   Hence  it  was  also 

used  to  aig;nify  the  form  or  fashion  of  a  hat. 
Yes,  In  truth,  we  have  bloekt  for  all  heads ;  wo 

hare  giH>d  atoreof  wild  oati  hen,Middlet«n,  ill.  107. 
(2)  The  Jack  at  the  game  of  bowls.   See  Florio, 

in  ▼.  Buttiro,  Ltcco. 
BLOCKER.    A  broadaxe.   North.    Sometimes 

called  a  hloeking-axe, 
BLOCK-HORSE.    A  strong  wooden  frame  with 

four  handles,  usually  called  a  hand-barrow, 

for  the  purpose  of  carrying  blocks.  Eaat, 
BLOCKSTICK.  Adub;  acudgcL  North.  The 

term  occurs  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  84. 
BLOCK-WHEAT.   Buck-wheat.  SeeCotgraTC, 

in  T.  Dragee. 
BLODY.   By  blood ;  of,  or  in,  blood.   (i^.-5.) 
BLOGGT.  To  sulk ;  to  be  sullen.  Exmoor. 
BLOMAN.     A  trumpeter. 
BLOME.  (1)  To  flourish.    P*.  Cott. 
(2)  A  blossom. 

BLOME-DOWN.    Clumsy ;  downish.    Dorset. 
BLOMMER.    Noise ;  uproar.    Skelton. 
BLONC.    White.    In  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  37,  we 

have,  '*  etteborum  aJbum,  alebre  blone.** 
BLONCKET.    Grey.    Spenser. 
BLONDRIN.    To  toil ;  to  bluster ;  to  blunder. 

Chenteer. 
BLONK.    Sullen.    Also,  to  disappoint  North. 
BLONKE.    A  steed ;  a  war-horse. 

Myghte  no  blanket  theme  here,  thoi  buitouj  churllcs. 
Mortt  Arthurs,  MS.  Uneotn,  f.  60. 

BLONT.    Dull ;  heavy.     Chaucer. 
BLOC.    To  blow. 

There  thay  nwe  itorree*  bloo.   Jtumbrtu,  S15. 
BLOOC.  The  block  or  trunk  of  a  tree.  Prompt. 

Parv. 
BLOOD.    A  kind  of  generic  title,  as  "  poor 

little  blood,**  applied  to  a  child.     Somereet. 

The  term  is  used  by  Shakespeare  in  the  sense 

of  dupotitiotu 
BLOOD-ALLET.    A  marble  taw. 
B;X)0D.B0LT£RED.    Matted  with  blood.   So 

much  has  been  written  on  this  Shakespearian 

phrase  that  a  few  observations  on  it  may  rea- 

sooahly  be  expected  here.  It  means  more  than 


emearedf  and  refers  to  the  clotted,  matted 
blood  of  Banquo,  who  had  "  twenty  trenched 
gashes  on  his  head."  In  the  two  early  in- 
stances of  the  word,  Malone's  Shakespeare, 
xi.  206,  Collier,  viL  157,  it  clearly  means  mat- 
ted or  clotted ;  although  the  term  may  have  a 
slight  variation  of  meaning  in  its  provindal 
sense.  See  JBalter.  According  to  Sharp's 
MS.  Warwickshire  Glossary,  snow  is  said  to 
baiter  together,  and  Batchelor  says,  **  hasty 
pudding  is  said  to  be  boltered  when  much  of 
the  flower  remains  in  lumps."  Orthoepical 
Analysis,  1809,  p.  126. 

DLOOD-FALLEN.  ChUl-blained.  Eatt.  Also 
blood-shot,  as  in  Arch.  xxx.  404. 

BLOODING.  Ablackpuddmg.  See  Towneley 
Myst  p.  89 ;  Elyot,  in  v.  Jpexabo ;  Nomenda- 
tor,  p.  87 ;  Topsell's  Beasts,  p.  248. 

BLOOD-OLPH.    A  bullfinch.    Eaet. 

BLOOD-STICK.  A  short  heavy  stick  used  by 
farriers  to  strike  their  lancet  when  bleeding  a 
horse. 

Blood-sucker.  Aieech.   var.diai 

BLOODT-BONE.  The  name  of  an  hobgoblin, 
formerly  a  fiend  much  feared  by  children.  The 
"  WyU  of  the  Devyll"  is  said  to  be  "  written 
by  our  faithful  secretaryes,  hobgoblin,  rawhed, 
and  bloodybone,  in  the  spitefull  audience  of  all 
the  court  of  helL"  See  Florio,  ed.  161 1 ,  pp.  73, 
297. 

BLOODY-THURSDAY.  The.  Thursday  of  the 
first  week  in  Lent. 

BLOODY-WARRIOR.  The  wall-flower.  Wett. 
Sometimes  called  bloody-wallier. 

BLOOM.  (1)  Amass  of  iron  which  has  gone  a 
second  time  through  the  furnace.  Kennett, 
MS.  Lansd.  1033,  mentions  a  rent  for  ovens 
and  furnaces  called  bloom-smithy-rent. 

(2)  To  shine ;  to  throw  out  heat.  Bloomy ,  yery 
hot.  The  hot  stages  of  a  fever  are  called 
bloome. 

BLOOTH.    Blossom.    Devon. 

BLORE.  (1)  To  bellow.     North. 

(2)  A  blast. 

BLORYYNE.    To  weep.    Prompt.  Parv. 

BLOSCHEM.    A  blossom. 

Inichomer,  when  the  levet  ipryng. 
The  bhtehtnu  on  every  bowe. 

Robin  Hood,  I.  82. 

BLOSLE.    A  blossom. 

That  oon  held  yn  hyi  barme 
A  mayde  y-depte  yn  hys  arroe. 
As  bryght  at  blotle  on  brere. 

l4/beau*  DUeonut,  BfJ9. 

BLOSME.  To  blossom,  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  85 
Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  9336.  A  blossom,  Chaucer, 
Cant.  T.  3324.    Blosmen,  blossoms,  Ritson's 
Andent  Songs,  p.  31.    Blosmy,  full  of  blos- 
soms, Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  9337.  {A.-S.) 

BLOSS.    A  ruffled  head  of  hair.    Line. 

BLOSSOMED.  The  state  of  cream  in  the  ope- 
ration  of  churning,  when  it  becomes  fuU  of 
air,  which  makes  a  long  and  tedious  time  to 
get  it  to  butter.     Norf. 

BLOT.    A  term  at  the  game  at  backgammon,  a 
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man  in  danger  of  being  taken  np  being  called 
a  blot.    The  word  has  been  long  in  use,  and 
is  found  in  Florio,  ed.  1611,  p.  73. 
BLOTCH-PAPEIL    Blotting  paper.    Var.  dioL 
BLOTE.     Dried. 

BLOTEN.     Excessively  fond.    North. 
BLOTHER.    To  chatter  idly.     North.    Super- 
fluous verbiage  is  called  blotherment,  and  a 
stupid  person  is  said  to  be  blothered. 
I  blunder,  I  blutter,  I  blowe,  and  I  blother  ; 
I  make  on  the  one  day,  and  I  marre  on  the  other. 

8ktlton*9  Works,  I.  S59. 

BLOTS.    The  eggs  of  moths.    KennetVt  Glo9- 

stay,  MS.  Lantd.  1033. 
BLOUDSUPPER.  A  murderer ;  a  blood-sucker. 

See  Bale's  Kynge  Johan,  p.  43 ;  Uall,  Richard 

III.  f.  9. 
BLOUGHTY.    SweUed ;  puffed.    HalL 
BLOUNCHET.    BUnched ;  whitened. 

Take  almondes,  and  grynde  hom  when  thai  byn 

bhunehet,  and  tempur  hom  on  fyuhe  day  wyth  wyn, 

and  on  fleiheday  with  broth  of  fleah. 

Ordinaneei  and  RtfiulationSt  p.  429. 

BLOUSE.  A  bonnet ;  a  woman  with  hair  or 
head-dress  loose  and  disordered,  or  decorated 
with  vulgar  finery.  £Mt.  Thoresby  has,  *'  a 
blowse  or  blawze,  proper  to  women,  a  blos- 
som, a  wild  rinish  girl,  proud  light  skirts  ;*' 
and  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  '*  a  girl  or 
wench  whose  face  looks  red  by  running  abroad 
in  the  wind  and  weather,  is  ckild  a  bhuZf  and 
said  to  have  a  blouzing  colour."  The  word 
occurs  in  this  last  seuse  in  Tusser,  p.  24 ; 
Heywood's  Edward  IV.  p.  62 ;  Clarke's  Phrase- 
ologia  Puerilis,  1655,  p.  380 ;  Kennett's  Glos- 
sary, p.  30.  Bhwene,  Hall's  Satires,  p.  4. 
To  be  in  a  blouse,  to  look  red  from  heat,  a 
phrase  that  is  used  by  Goldsmith  in  the  Vicar 
of  Wakefield.  In  some  glossaries,  bUnuy,  wild, 
disordered,  confused. 

BLOUTE.    Bloody.    (^.-5.) 

BL0U5MAN.    A  ploughman. 

And  awarttore  than  evere  ani  bhuimant 

With  foule  farinde  chere.  MS.  Laud.  lOB,  f.  150. 

BLOW.  (1)  A  blossom.    Also  a  verb,  to  blos- 
som.    Var.  diaL 
(2)  A  bladder.    Devon. 

{3)  A  word  used  by  the  head  of  a  body  of  reap- 
ers.   He  cries  **  blow !"  when,  after  a  fatiguing 
exertion,  it  is  time  to  take  breath. 
BLOW-BALL.      The    corn-flower.      Bloweth, 
bUmeroley  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  80. 
Her  treading  would  not  bend  a  bladp  of  grasa, 
Or  shake  the  downy  bloie-beUl  trom  his  stalk ! 

Sad  Shepherd,  p.  8. 

BLOWBELLOWS.    A  pair  of  bellows.    Salop. 
BLOWBOLL.    A  drunkard. 

Thou  biynkerd  blowboU,  thou  wakyst  to  late. 

SkeUon*t  Workt,  1.  83. 

BLOWE.  To  blow ;  to  breathe.  {A.^S.)  "  His 
browys  began  to  blowe,"  to  perspire  ?  Tor- 
rent of  Portugal,  p.  11. 

BLOWER.  A  fissure  in  the  broken  strata  of 
coal,  from  which  a  feeder  or  current  of  inflam- 
mable air  discharges.    North. 

BLOWING.  (1)  A  blossom.     Wiltt. 


(2)  Apparently  the  egg  of  a  bee,  Harrisoa'sD^ 
scription  of  England,  p.  229. 

BLOW-MAUlfGER.  A  full  fat4u:ed  pen<n; 
one  whose  cheeks  seem  puffed  out.  Jfirmoor. 

BLOW-MILK.    Skimmed  milk.     North. 

BLOWN.  Swelled;  inflated.  Hence,  proud, 
insolent.  Also,  stale,  worthless.  A  cow  or 
beast  is  said  to  be  blown,  when  in  pain  firoa 
the  fermentation  of  green  food.  Mest  im- 
pregnated  vrith  the  eggs  of  flies  is  called  blown, 
and  bloated  herrings  are  firequently  tenned 
hlown'herringt, 

BLOW-POINT.  A  children's  game,  conjectund 
by  Strutt  to  consist  in  blowingan  airowthnMigh 
a  trunk  at  certain  numbers  by  way  of  lottery. 
Nares  thinks  it  was  blowing  small  pins  or 
points  against  each  other.  See  Apollo  Shio- 
ving,  1627,  p.  49  ;  Hawkins'  EngL  Dnm.iii. 
243 ;  Strutt's  Sports,  p.  403 ;  Florio,  ed.  1611, 
p.  506. 

BLOWRE.    A  pustule.    (7>k/.) 

BLOWRT.    Disordered ;  untidy.     Warw. 

BLOWS.    Trouble;  exertion.    Seiop. 

BLOWT.    To  make  a  loud  complaining  nobe. 

North. 
BLOWTH.    A  blossom.     Wat.    The  term  is 

used  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.    See  Diveraoiu 

of  Purley,  p.  622. 
BLOXFORD.  A  jocuUr  and  satirical  comption 

of  the  name  of  Oxford,  quasi  Block's-fond,  or 

the  ford  of  Blockheads.    Naret. 
BLOYSH.    BlueUh. 

Smale  bkvh  flouiia  owt  of  hym  lawndiis. 

Arch.  XXX.  373 
BLU.    Blew. 
BLUB.    To  swelL 
BLUBBER.  (1)   A  bubble.    Eatt.    The  yerV 

occurs  in  Syr  Gawayne. 
(2)  To  cry.     Var.  dial.    "  By  these  blubber'd 

cheeks,"  Dido,  Queen  of  Carthage,  p.  56. 
BLUBBER.GRASS.    Different  species  of  bro- 

mus,  from  their  soft  inflated  glumes ;  in  pir. 

ticular  mollis,  which  infests  barren  psitnrea. 

JSagt. 
BLUE,  (n  Bloom.  Devon, 

(2)  Ale.   Somerset. 

(3)  To  '<  look  blue,"  to  look  disconcerted,  s  com- 
mon phrase.  "  True  blue  will  never  stsin," 
another  phrase  mentioned  by  Strutt,  ii.  215. 
A  blue-apron  statesman  is  a  tradesman  who 
meddles  with  politics. 

BLUE-BOTTLE.    A  term  of  reproach  for  a 

servant  or  beadle,  their  dresses  having  fonnerij 

been  blue. 
BLUE-BOTTLES.  The  blue  flowers  wmcfa  grow 

among  wheat.   Oxon. 
BLUE-CAPS.      Meadow    scabious.      Yorhk. 

Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  mentions  a  kind 

of  stone  so  called. 
BLUE-ISAAC.    The  hedge-sparrow.  Gkme. 
BLUE-JOHN.  Fluorspar.   Derbyth. 
BLUE-MILK.  Old  skimmed  mUk.    Yorbk.  In 

London  milk  is  often  called  ehf-blue. 
BLUE-VINNIED.    Covered  vrith  blue  mouliL 

South, 
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BLUFF.  (1)  Surly;  churlish.   South. 

12)  A  tin  tube  through  which  boys  blow  peas. 

SuffiM, 
(3)  To  blindfold.  North,  Blufted,  hoodwinked. 

Bluffs,  blinken.   Lmc. 
BLUFFER.  A  landlord  of  an  inn. 
BLUFFIN.  To  blaster ;  to  swagger.   Stqf. 
BLUFTERS.  Blinkers.  Line. 
BLUNDER.  (1)  Confusion;  trouble.    Also  a 
verb,  to  disturb,  as  in  Palsgrave. 
Thus  hold  Umj  lis  hunder. 
Thus  thay  bryng  ui  In  Montfsr. 

2bi9ne/«y  Mtftteriett  p.  06. 

(2)  To  blander  water,  to  stir  or  puddle,  to  make 
it  thick  and  muddy.  This  is  given  as  aYorkshire 
word  by  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
BLUNDERBUSS.  A  stupid  fellow.   North. 

BLUNGE.  To  blend,  or  break  whilst  in  a  sUte 
of  maceration ;  a  term  used  by  potters.  A 
hhmger  is  a  long  flat  wooden  instrument,  with 
a  cross  handle  at  the  top,  used  for  mixing  or 
diMoiving  clay  in  water. 

BLUNK.  (1)  A  steed.   Gaw. 

(2)  Squally ;  tempestuous.  Etut.  Also,  to  snow, 
to  emit  sparks.  Any  light  flaky  body  is  called 
a  blunL  A  blunk  of  weather  is  a  fit  of  stormy 
weather. 

BLUNKET.  A  white  stufT,  probahly  woollen. 
How.  A  light  bine  colour  is  so  called.  See 
Topsell's  Beasts,  p.  461;  Florio,  ed.  1611, 
p.  478 ;  Cotgrave,  in  ▼.  Indi. 

BLUNT.  At  tops,  when  the  top  flies  away  out 
of  the  hand  without  spinning,  **  that's  a 
hhad."  Cotgrave  has,  *'  batre  kfer,  to  play 
at  bUad,  or  at  foyles."  It  is  also  a  well-known 
slang  term  for  money. 

BLUR.  A  blot.  North.  Blurry,  a  mistake,  a 
blonder.  "  Broght  on  blnre,"  deceived,  ridi- 
coled,  Towneley  Myst.  p.  310.  Some  copies 
of  Pericles,  It.  4,  read  blurred  instead  of 
bkrted. 

BLURT.  An  inteijection  of  contempt.  "Blurt, 
master  constable,"  a  fig  for  the  constable, 
seems  to  have  been  a  proverbial  phrase.  To 
blurt  at,  to  hold  in  contempt.  Nare9.  Florio 
translates  boeeheggidre,  ^  to  make  mouthes  or 
Hwrt  with  ones  lips ;''  and  ehicehere,  **  a  flurt 
with  ones  fingers,  or  blurt  with  ones  month 
in  scome  or  derision."  See  Howell's  English 
Proverbs,  p.  14  ;  Middleton,  iii.  30 ;  Malone's 
Shakespeare,  xxL  162. 

Yea,  that  I  am  for  fault  of  a  better,  quoth  he. 
Why  then,  blurt  t  malster  constable,  sates  the  other, 
sad  dapping  spurres  to  his  hone,  gallop'd  away 
imaioe.  Jetts  to  moktifou  Merie,  1607*  P<6. 

BLUSH.  Resemblance;  look.  B/twA«,  to  look ; 
and  blutwhande,  blushing,  glittering,  occur  in 
Syr  Gawayne.  To  blnsh  up,  to  clear  up,  to  be 
fine,  spoken  of  the  weather. 

BLUSHET.    One  who  blushes. 

BLUST.  Erysipelatous  inflammation.    Yorkih. 

BLUSTERATION.  Blustering.    North. 

BLUSTER-WOOD.  The  shoots  of  fruit  trees  or 
shrubs  that  reqnire  to  be  pruned  out.  Eatt. 

BLUSTREN.  To  wander  or  stray  along  without 
any  particular  aim. 


But  blutlredtn  forth  as  beestes 

OTer  biinkcs  and  hillei.    Piert  Ploughman,  a  1(1& 

BLUSTKOUS.     Blustering.    Var.  dial. 

BLUTER.    Duty.     See  Robin  Hood,  i.  105. 
Also  a  verb,  to  blot,  to  dirty,  to  blubbc* 
North.     Jamieson  has,  "blutter,  a  term  > 
reproach,  Dumfr." 

BLUTTER.    To  speak  nonsensically. 

BLUV.  TobeUeve.    EoMt. 

BLW.  (1)  Blew.    Gaw. 

(2)  Blue. 

Gryndybtons  In  grwell  with  tho  5Ae  brothcs. 

Retiq.  Jntiq.  1,9 

BLY.    Likeness ;  resemblance.    East.     It  is  a 

provincial  form  of  blee,  q.  v. 
BLYCANDE.    Shining ;  glittering.  (J..S.) 
BLYDE.  BUthe;  glad.  (yi..S.) 
BLYFE.  Quickly.    See  BUve. 

The  world  bedyth  me  batayll  blgj^. 

MS.  CanM>,  Ff.  ii.  38.  f.  K. 
Florent  told  her  also  bltf,         Oetovkuif  7S5. 

BLYKKED.    Shone;  glistened.  (^.-5.) 
BLYLK.   Splendour?   (A.-S.)    See  Cat.  Douoe 

MSS.  p.  36.    Perhaps  an  error  for  bfyn. 
BLYNK.    TobUnd? 

We  Englysmen  theron  shulde  thynke, 

That  envye  us  nat  6/ytift.  MS,  Heart.  1/01,  f.  28. 

BLYSCHEDE.    Started. 

The  lady  blpscheiU  up  In  the  bedde, 
Scho  saw  the  clothes  alle  t>y-blede. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  \.  17.  f.  99. 
The  kyng  biMcfttf  one  the  ber3rne  with  his  brode  eghoe. 

Morte  jirthure,  MS,  Lineman,  f.  M. 

BLYSSYD.   Wounded.  (^.-A:) 

Whenne  I  hyn  had  a  strok  t-fet. 
And  wolde  have  bl^upd  hym  bet. 
No  moo  strokes  wolde  he  abyde. 

Riduurd  Coer  de  JJan,  54flL 

BLYSTE.  Actively? 

To  be  thaire  bcschope  blethely  thay  bedde  the  so 
ft/y«re.  MS.  Lincoln  A.  1. 17.  f.  8S3. 

BLYTHE.    Appearance. 

Loke  thy  naylys  ben  elene  In  bliftht. 
Lest  thy  felag he  lothe  therwyth. 

Soke  if  Curtofi:,  p.  9. 

BO.  (1)  A  hobgoblin.   North. 
Both. 

But.   Heame. 
BOALLING.    Drinking.     See  StanihmrsVs  De- 
scription of  Ireland,  p.  16. 

And  I  would  to  God  that  in  our  time  also  wee 
had  not  Just  cause  to  complalne  of  this  vicious 
plant  of  unmeasurable  boaUing,  Lambarde*»  Per- 
amlmlatlon,  1506.  p.  SS6. 

BOAR.    A  clown.    See  Howell,  sect,  xxii ;  and 

its  synonymes. 
BOAR-CAT.  A  Tom-cat.    Kent. 
BOARD.  (1)  To  address ;  to  accost. 

(2)  An  old  cant  term  for  a  shilling.  See  Mid- 
dleton's  Works,  ii.  542 ;  Earle's  Microcosmo- 
graphy,  p.  254 ;  Brit.  Bibl.  u.  521. 

(3)  A  kind  of  excavation.   North. 
BOARD.   SeeBorde. 
BOARDER.    Made  of  board.    We$t. 
BOARDING-BRIDGE.    A  plank  laid  across  a 

running  stream  as  a  inbstitate  for  a  bridge. 
Weit. 
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BOAR-SEG.  A  pig  kept  as  a  brawn  for  tliree 
or  four  years.  Salop.  A  gelded  boar  is  called 
a  boar-tiag, 

BOAR-THISTLE.  Thecardutulaneeolatni,Lm. 

BOB.  (1)  To  cheat.  See  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems, 
p.  261;  Sevyn  Sages,  2246;  Sir  Thomas 
More,  p.  19 ;  Shak,  Soc.  Pap.  L  22 ;  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  iii.  484. 

(2)  A  taunt  or  scoff.  To  "  give  the  bob,"  a  phrase 
equivalent  to  that  of  giving  the  door,  or  im- 
posing upon  a  person. 

(3)  A  blow.  See  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Blanc ;  2 
Promos  and  Cassandra,  iii.  2;  Billingsly's 
Brachy-Martyrologia,  1657,  p.  168 ;  Tusser, 
p.  315  ;  Withals'  Dictionazie,  ed.  1608,  p.  229. 

(4)  A  louse;  any  small  insect  HantM.  **  Spiders, 
hobbt^  and  lice,"  are  mentioned  in  MS.  Addit. 
11812,  f.  16. 

(5)  To  fish.  North.  A  particular  method  of 
taking  eels,  called  bobbing^  is  described  in 
Blome's  Gent.  Rec.  iL  185. 

6)  A  balL     YorkBh, 
lS  The  engine  beam.    North. 
(%S  Pleasant ;  agreeable.    Dyehe. 
(9)  A  bunch.    North. 

They  uw  alao  than  ▼ynca  growe  with  woodere 
grete  6ofr6f«  of  gnpet,  for  a  mane  myjte  unnethea 
bcre  ane  of  thame.  MS.  Lincofo  A.  L  17*  f.  42. 

riO)  To  disappoint    North. 

(11)  The  pear-shaped  piece  of  lead  at  the  end  of 
the  line  of  a  carpenter's  or  mason's  leveL 
Eaat. 

(12)  "  Bear  a  bob,"  be  brisk.    Ea»t. 

(13)  A  joke;  a  trick. 

BOBAN.    Pride; vanity.  {A,'N)  SeeCSiaucer, 
Cant  T.  6151 ;  Tyrwhitt,  iv.  224 ;  Lydgate's 
Minor  Poems,  p.  25  ;  Octovian,  1550. 
So  prout  be  is,  and  of  lo  gret  boban. 

Olf  o/Wanoikt,  p.  90. 
And  am  y-oome  wyth  the  to  fl5t 
For  ml  thy  grete  <N>66aiific«.     MS.  AthmoU  33,  f.  5. 
BQB-AND-HIT.   Blind-man's-buff.   This  name 
of  the  game  is  given  by  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Savate. 
BOBBANT.    Romping.     fVUtt. 
BOBBEROUS.    Saucy ;  forward.     Wegt.    Mr. 
Hartshome  says  bobber  is  a  familiar  term  ap- 
plied good-naturedly  to  any  one. 
BOBBERY.    A  squabble ;  a  tmnult  Var.  dial 
BOBBIDEN.    Buffeted;  stru^    See  the  Re- 
liq.  Antiq.  iL  45,  47. 

Take  hede  whan  that  oure  SaTeoure 
Wat  btMiidf  and  his  visage  alle  be-«pet. 

Oecfeiw,  MS.  Soe,  Antiq.  134,  f.  271. 
Ye  thoght  ye  had  a  full  gode  game. 
When  ye  my  ione  with  buflbttes  bobbpdd. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff .  11. 38.  f.  47. 

They  dampnede  hym,  despysede  hym,  and  spytte 

in  hii  faire  face :  they  hilllde  his  engbne,  and  froMyd 

hym,  and  withe  many  dlspysynges  and  reprevynges 

they  travelde  hym  hougely. 

MS,  Uneoln  A.  i.  17.  f.  180. 

BOBBIN.    A  small  fagot    Kent. 
BOBBINO-BLOCK.    A  block  that  persons  can 
strike ;  an  unresisting  fool. 
Became  a  foole,  yea  more  then  that,  an  asse, 
A  bobbUtg^Uoeke,  a  beating  stoclte,  an  owle. 

Ckutolgn^*  DnUn,  p.  337. 


BOBBISH.     Pretty  well  in  healtli;  not  qniie 

sober ;  somewhat  clever.     Var.  dioL 
BOBBLE-COCK.    A  turkey-cock.    North. 
BOBBS.    According  to  Kennett,  MS.  Lan»iL 
1033,  "  the  potters  put  their  leaded  hollow 
wares  into  shragers,  L  e.  course  metalld  poti 
made  of  marie,  wherein  they  put  oommonly 
three  pieces  of  clay  calld  bobbt  for  the  ware  to 
stand  on,  and  to  keep  it  from  sticking  to  the 
shrager."    Staf. 
BOBBY.  (1)  To  strike ;  to  hit 

The  dooth  by  fore  thl  eyen  to» 
To  bodCy  the  thay  knyt  hit  ao. 

MS.JdtUt.WHS^tm. 
(2)  Smart;  neat    iVi^rM. 
BOBBY-WREN.    The  common  wren.    Eagt. 
BOB-CHERRY.    A  children's  game,  con&istin; 
in  jumping  at  cherries  above  their  heads,  asd 
trying  to  catdli  them  vrith  their  mouths. 
BOBET.    A  buffet  or  stroke.    Proiw^t.  Pen. 
BOBETTE.    Buffeted.    The  Oxford  MS.  reads 
boiled,  as  quoted  in  Warton,  iL  106. 
Whyche  man  here  abowte  bo6ctt«  the  laste. 

MS.  Cett.  CaUg.  A.  li.  f.  Id9 

BOBETTS.  Thick  pieces.  "  Bobetts  of  grete 
elys"  are  mentioned  in  the  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  30q. 

BOBOLYNE.    A  stupid  person  ? 
Be  we  not  iebe^es, 
Stttch  lesingct  to  belere.  Skdtmit  u.  44:. 

BOBTAIL.  (I)  To  cut  off  the  taiL  See  StaiL. 
hurst's  Description  of  Ireland,  p.  24. 

(2)  In  archery,  the  steel  of  a  sh^  or  arrow  tiut 
is  small-breasted,  and  big  towards  the  head 
Kersey. 

BOBY.    Cheese.     Wett. 

BOC.    A  book.    Rob.  Gloue. 

BOCARDO.  The  old  north  gate  at  Oxford,  takes 
down  in  the  last  century.  It  vras  fonaer^ 
used  as  a  prison  for  the  lower  sort  of  criaii- 
nals,  drunkards,  bad  women,  and  poor  debtors. 
It  was  also  a  term  for  a  particular  kind  of 
syllogism;  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  connexion  between  the  two  words.  See 
Ridley's  Works,  p.  359 ;  Middleton,  iL  120. 

BOCASIN.  A  kind  of  buckram.  See  Fi(sia, 
ed.  1611,  p.  63 ;  Howell,  aect  xxv. 

BOCCONE.    A  morsel 

BOCE.    To  emboss.     PdUffrtne.  \ 

BOCELERIS.    Bucklers;  shields.     Weber. 

BOCHANT.    A  forward  girL     With. 

BOCHE.    AsweUingiaboiL  (^.-iV.) 

BOCHER.  A  butcher.  Weber.  "  Bodien-^ 
butchery,  butchers'  meat.  Table  Book.  p.  147. 
Cf.  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  14 ;  Ordinances  aod 
Regulations,  p.  92.  A  fish  called  a  boeker  is 
mentioned  in  Brit.  BibL  iL  490. 

BOCHIS.    Bushes. 

Or  upon  ftodbit  grown  ikme  or  hawes,  | 

SooAeandofter  I  fygh  for  yowxesake. 

MS.€)utUtb.Ti.\,t,L± 

BOCHOUSE.    A  library.    See  Jymbyte. 

BOCHT.    Bought.    Kennett. 

BOCK.    Fear.    Devon. 

BOCKE.  Palsgrave  has,  "  I  bocke,  I  bekbe.  Je 
rouete.  1  bocke  upon  one,  I  loke  upon  bta 
disdaynfully  to  pro^xike  hym  to  anger,>e  t^tt* 
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I  bocke  as  a  tode  dotbe,  I  make  a  noyse,  je 

grwik."    See  his  Table  of  Verbes,  f.  169. 

Bockinff,  (towiBg  out,  Robin  Hood»  L  103. 
BOCKEREL.    A  long-winged  hawk. 
BOCKNE.    To  teach ;  to  press  upon. 
BOCLE.    Abackle. 
BOCRAMB.    Buckram. 
BOCSUMNESSE.  Obedience.  See  Rob.  Glouc 

pp.  234, 318. 
BOCTAIL.    A  bad  woman.     Coles. 
BOCULT.    Buckled. 
BOCUB.    A  kind  of  bird. 

He  brojt  a  heron  with  a  popleret 
CiiTlews«  boeurt,  bothe  in  fere. 

Its.  Cantab,  Ff.  v.  48.  f.  49. 

BOD.    To  take  the  busks  off  walnuts.     Wiltt. 
fiODDLE.     A  small  iron  instrument  which 

woodmen  use  for  peeling  oaks  and  other 

trees.    North. 
BODDUM.    Principle.    North. 
BODE.    (1)  Remained.    (^.-5.) 

(2)  A  stay  or  delay.  (^.-5.)  Also  a  verb,  as  in 
Skelton,  L  8. 

(3)  An  omen.  Also,  to  forbode.  Still  in  use. 
BodeTt  a  messenger,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

(4)  Commanded.  {A.'S.)  Also  a  substantive, 
as  in  Amadas,  682. 

(5)  A  message ;  an  offer.  See  Richard  Coer  de 
LioD,  1359 ;  Artbour  and  Merlin,  p.  76 ;  Leg. 
CsthoL  p.  28 ;  Langtoft,  p.  61. 

(6)  Addressed ;  prayed.  Also,  bidden,  invited, 
as  in  Bobin  Hood,  L  40. 

(*}  Board,  as  "  board  and  lodging."  (J.'S. 
beod.)  The  term  occurs  in  Piers  Ploughman, 
p.  493,  and  the  verb  is  still  in  use  according 
to  Forby,  L  31.    Bode-cloth^  a  table-cloth. 

BODED.    Overlooked;  infatuated.    Dewm. 

BODELOUCE.    A  body-louse. 

B0DERIN6.  The  lining  of  the  skirt  of  a  wo- 
man's petticoat.     Holme. 

BODGE.  (1)  A  patch.  Also,  to  patch  clum- 
sily. Hence,  to  boggle,  to  fail,  aa  in  3 
Henry  VI.  L  4.  It  is  also  explained,  "  to 
begin  a  taak  and  not  complete  it.'' 

|2)  A  kind  of  measure,  probably  half  a  peck. 
See  Songs  of  the  London  Prentices,  p.  76 ; 
Jonson's  New  Inn,  L  5.  Hence,  perhaps, 
boifyer,  Harrison's  Description  of  England, 
p.  202,  which  we  have  already  had  under 
badffcr. 

SODILY.    Excessively  {entirely.    North. 

M)DIN.    Commanded.     Chaucer. 

iODlSE.    Bodies. 

AUe  men  ichul  then  upriae 

In  the  came  suture  and  the  lame  bodUe. 

MS.  A9hmol«  41,  f.  64. 

iODKIN.  (1)  A  dagger.  {A.-S.)  See  Chaucer, 
Cant.  T.  3958 ;  ^'right's  Anec.  Lit.  p.  24 ; 
Dodaley,  ix.  167;  Two  Angrie  Women  of 
Abington,  p.  80;  Malone*s  Shakespeare,  vii. 
326 ;  Lilly's  Sapho  and  Phao. 

2)  A  spedea  <k  rich  cloth,  a  corruption  of 
beudMUf  q.v.  See  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
L  295 ;  Ordinances  and  Regulations,  p.  132. 
Bodkin-work,  a  kind  of  trimming  formerly 
4rom  on  the  gown. 


BODLE.  A  small  coin,  worth  about  the  third 
part  of  a  halfpenny,  not  "  imaginary,"  aM 
stated  in  the  Hallamshire  Glossary.    North. 

BODRAGE.  A  border  excursion.  Spenser  has 
the  term,  and  it  also  occurs  in  Holinshed, 
Chron.  of  Ireland,  p.  172.  Bodrakes,  State 
Papers,  11.  480. 

BODWORD.  A  message;  a  commandment, 
{A.'S.)  See  Sir  Amadas,  70,  604 ;  Langtoft, 
p.  47 ;  Illustrations  of  Fairy  Mythology,  p.  75  $ 
Ps.Met.Cott.iL 

Bodeword  cam  him  fro  hevMi. 
Cttrmtr  Mundi,  MB.  Coll.  Trin.  Catttab.,  t.  $• 

BODY.  (1)  The  middle  aisle  of  the  nave  of  a 
church,  or  the  nave  itself.  A  comer  buttress 
is  sometimes  called  a  body-boteroMse  in  old 
accounts. 

(2)  A  person.  See  Perceval,  1166,  &c.  Ac- 
cording to  Kennett,  p.  30,  tiie  term  is  applied 
in  some  parts  of  Lincolnshire  *'  only  for  the 
beUy  or  lower  part."  It  is  stiU  in  general 
use,  but  often  applied  in  a  light  or  commise- 
rating manner,  or  to  a  simpleton,  according 
to  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

BODY-CLOUT.  A  piece  of  iron  which  adjoins 
the  body  of  a  tumbrel,  and  its  wheels. 

BODY-HORSE.  The  second  horse  of  a  team 
of  four. 

BODY-STAFF.  Stakes  or  rods  of  withy,  &c, 
used  in  making  the  body  of  a  waggon.  Wctrw. 

BOE.  **  He  cannot  say  boe  to  a  goose,"  said 
of  a  bashful  or  timid  person.  The  phrase  is 
given  in  Howell's  English  Proverbs,  p.  17. 
Boetf  boughs.  Privy  Purse  Expenses  of  Mary, 
p.  32 ;  Robson's  Met.  Rom.  p.  2.  Boe,  a  beau. 
Love's  Leprosie,  p.  76. 

BOECE.  Boethius.  See  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  6750, 
15248 ;  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  11. 

BOF.     Quick  lime.    Howell. 

BOFFLE.  To  change ;  to  vary ;  to  prevent  any 
one  from  doing  a  thing;  to  stammer  from 
anger.    £att. 

BOFFYING.    Swelling;  puffing.    Heme. 

BOG.  Sturdy;  self-sufficient;  petulant^'  j^sp 
a  verb,  to  boast.    East. 

BOG-BEAN.    Marsh  trefoiL     Yorith. 

BOGETT.    A  budget. 

BOGGARD.    A  Jakes.    Huloet. 

BOGGART.  A  ghost;  a  goblin.  North.  Some- 
times  spelt  boggle.  From  this  perhaps  ia  de- 
rived boggarty,  apt  to  start  aside,  applied  to 
a  horse. 

BOGGE.    A  bug-bear. 

BOGGING.  Botching  up.   PM^t. 

BOGGLE.  « Boggle  about  Uie  stacks"  is  a 
favourite  game  amongst  chiloren  in  the  North, 
in  which  one  hunts  several  others. 

BOGGLER.  A  vicious  woman.    Naree. 

BOGGY-BO.  A  gobHn.  North.  Sometimes 
pronounced  bugtio. 

BOGGYSCHE.   Swelling.   Pr.  Part. 

BOGHED.    Obeyed. 

BOGHSOME.  Buxom;  obedient 

BOGHT.  Expiated. 

BOGING.   Sneaking.  Bede. 

B06TR0TTER.  Aa  Irish  robber.    Miege. 
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BOAR-SEG.  A  pig  kept  as  a  brawn  for  tliree 
or  four  years.  Salcp.  A  gelded  boar  is  called 
a  boofstag. 

BOAR-THISTLE.  The carduuthnceolatus.Un. 

BOB.  (1)  To  cheat  See  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems, 
p.  261;  Sevyn  Sages,  2246;  Sir  Thomas 
More,  p.  19 ;  Shak.  Soc.  Pap.  L  22 ;  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  ill.  484. 

(2)  A  taunt  or  scoff.  To  "  give  the  bob,"  a  phrase 
equivalent  to  that  of  giving  the  door,  or  im- 
posing upon  a  person. 

(3)  A  blow.  See  Cotgrave,  in  t.  Blanc;  2 
Promos  and  Cassandra,  iii.  2;  Billingsly's 
Brachy-Martyrologia,  1657,  p.  168 ;  Tusser, 
p.  315  ;  Withals'  Dictionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  229. 

(4)  A  louse;  any  small  insect  Hants.  '*  Spiders, 
bobbsi  and  lice,''  are  mentioned  in  MS.  Addit 
11812,  f.  16. 

(5)  To  fish.  North,  A  particular  method  of 
taking  eels,  called  bobbing,  is  described  in 
Blome's  Gent.  Rec.  iL  185. 

6)  A  balL     Yorkah. 

7 )  The  engine  beam.    North. 
(8^  Pleasant ;  agreeable.    Djfche. 
(9)  A  bunch.    North, 

They  uv  alio  thar*  vynes  growe  with  wondere 
grete  bobbi*  of  grapes,  for  a  mane  myjte  unnethes 
bere  ane  of  thame.  JfS.  Lincoln  A.  L  17f  f .  42. 

riO)  To  disappoint    North, 
(11)  The  pear-shaped  piece  of  lead  at  the  end  of 
the  line  of  a  carpenter's  or  mason's  leveL 
East. 
(m  '*  Bear  a  bob,"  be  brisk.    Eaat. 
(13)  A  joke ;  a  trick. 

BOBAN.    Pride;  vanity.  (^.-M)  See  Chaucer, 
Cant  T.  6151 ;  Tyrwhitt,  iv.  224 ;  Lydgate's 
Minor  Poems,  p.  25  ;  Octovian,  1550. 
So  prout  he  ii,  and  of  to  gret  boban, 

Oif  of  fVanoike,  p.  90. 
And  am  y-oome  wyth  the  to  fljt 
For  al  thy  grete  bobbamnet.    MS.  AO^moU  39,  f.  5. 
BOB-AND-HIT.   Blind-man's-buff.   This  name 
of  the  game  is  given  by  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Savate. 
BOBBANT.    Romping.     WUlt. 
BOBBEROUS.    Saucy ;  forward.     Wett.    Mr. 
Hartshome  says  bobber  is  a  familiar  term  ap- 
plied good-naturedly  to  any  one. 
BOBBERY.    A  squabble ;  a  tmnult  Var.  dial 
BOBBIDEN.    Buffeted;  strudk.    See  the  Re- 
liq.  Antiq.  IL  45,  47. 

Take  hede  whan  that  oure  SaTeoure 
Wat  beXilM,  and  his  visage  alle  be-spet. 

Ocef«i>0,  MS.  Soe.  Antlg.  134,  f.  S71. 
Ye  thoght  ye  had  a  full  gode  game. 
When  ye  my  sone  with  buiRsttes  bobbi/dd. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  li.  38,  f.  47. 

They  dampnede  hym,  despysede  hym,  and  spytte 

in  his  Ikire  face  i  they  hilHde  his  enghne.  and  b<M>jfd 

hyro,  and  withe  many  dlspysynges  and  reprevyngcs 

they  travelde  hym  hougely. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  180. 

BOBBIN.    A  small  fiigot    Kent. 
BOBBING-BLOCK.    A  block  that  persons  can 
strike ;  an  unresisting  fool. 
Became  a  foole,  yea  more  then  that,  an  esse, 
A  bobbtng^-bloekeg  a  beating  stocke,  an  owle. 

Ga99otgn^*  DnUet,  p.  337. 


BOBBISH.    Pretty  well  in  health;  not  qoiie 

sober ;  somewhat  clever.     Var.  diaL 
BOBBLE-COCK.    A  turkey-cock.    North. 
BOBBS.    According  to  Kennett,  MS.  Lansi 
1033,  "  the  potters  put  their  leaded  boUov 
wares  into  shragers,  L  e.  course  metsUd  pois 
made  of  marie,  whermn  they  put  conuDonly 
three  pieces  of  clay  calld  bobU  for  the  ware  to 
stand  on,  and  to  keep  it  from  sticking  to  tlse 
shrager."    StajB^. 
BOBBY.  (1)  To  strike ;  to  hit 

The  clooth  byfore  thi  eyen  to. 
To  6oMy  the  thay  knyt  hit  wo. 

MS.  JddU.  1I748»  f.  14Sl 

(2)  Smart;  neat    North. 

BOBBY-WREN.    The  common  wien.    Eagt, 

BOB-CHERRY.  A  children's  game,  consistis^ 
in  jumping  at  cherries  above  their  heads,  ^ 
trying  to  catch  them  with  their  mouths.       I 

BOBET.    A  buffet  or  stroke.    Prompt.  Pan. 

BOBETTE.    Buffeted.    The  Oxford  MS.  reaiia 
boiled^  as  quoted  in  Warton,  iL  106. 
Whyche  man  here  abowte  b^ette  the  laste, 

MS.  Coit.  Calig.  A.  ii.  f.  KO 

BORETTS.  Thick  pieces.  "  Bobetts  of  grne 
elys"  are  mentioned  in  the  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  30t^ 

BOBOLYNE.    A  stupid  person  ? 
Be  we  not  bebd^M, 
Sutch  lesinges  to  beleve.  SkOtm,  iL  Uk 

BOBTAIL.  (1)  To  cut  off  the  tail.  See  Stasi. 
hurst's  Description  of  Ireland,  p.  24. 

(2)  In  archery,  the  steel  of  a  shaft  or  arrowtbit 
is  small-breasted,  and  big  towards  the  hod. 
Kersey, 

BOBY.    Cheese.     West. 

BOC.    A  book.    Rob.  Gloue. 

BOCARDO.  The  old  north  gate  at  Oxford,  taka 
down  in  the  last  century.  It  was  fonacr^ 
used  as  a  prison  for  the  lower  sort  of  aixi 
nals,  drunkards,  bad  women,  and  poor  debtor"^ 
It  was  also  a  term  for  a  particular  kind  c^ 
syllogism ;  but  there  does  not  appear  to  U 
any  connexion  between  the  two  words.  Sai 
Ridley's  Works,  p.  359 ;  Middleton,  iL  120. 

BOCASIN.  A  kind  of  buckram.  See  Fionoj 
ed.  1611,  p.  63 ;  Howell,  sect  xxv. 

BOCCONE.    AmorseL 

BOCE.    To  emboss.     Palsgrope, 

BOCELERIS.    Bucklers;  shields.     WeUr, 

BOCHANT.    A  forward  girl.     Wilts. 

BOCHE.    A  swelling;  a  boiL  (j4.-N.) 

BOCHER,  A  butcher.  Weber.  "  Bochcry.'l 
butchery,  butchers'  meat,  Table  Book,  p.  I47i 
Cf.  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  14 ;  Ordinances  a»^ 
Regulations,  p.  92.  A  fish  called  a  boeker  a 
mentioned  in  Brit.  Bibl.  ii.  490. 

BOCHIS.    Bushes. 

Or  upon  6odk<«  grown  skme  or  bawes. 
So  ofte  and  ofter  I  sygh  for  yowre  sake. 

MS.  OnUab.  Ff.  i.  6,L  ;& 

BOCHOUSE.    AUbrary.    SeeJyenbyte. 

BOCHT.    Bought    Kennett. 

BOCK.    Fear.    Devon. 

BOCKB.  Palsgrave  has,  <<  I  bocke,  I  bdche.  r 
roucte.  I  bocke  upon  one,  I  loke  upon  hm 
disdaynfully  to  provoke  hym  to  anger,>e  ^patu 
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I  bocke  u  m  tode  dothe,  I  make  a  noyse,  je 

ynuUe"    See  his  Table  of  Verbes,  f.  169. 

Bocking,  flowing  oat,  Robin  Hood,  L  103. 

OCKEREL.    A  long-winged  hawk. 

OCKNE.    To  teach ;  to  press  upon. 

OCLE.    A  buckle. 

OCRAME.    Buckram. 

OCSUMNESSE.  Obedience.  See  Rob.  Glouc 

pp.  234,  318. 

OCTAIL.    A  bad  woman.     Cole$. 

OCULT.    Buckled. 

OCUR.    A  kind  of  bird. 

He  brojt  a  henm  with  a  poplere. 
Curlew**  Iwcurf,  bothe  In  fere. 

MS.  Cmtab,  Ft,  v.  48.  f.  49. 

CD.    To  take  the  hudu  off  walnuts.     Wiltt, 
ODDLE.     A  small  iron  instrument  which 
woodmen  use  for  peeling  oaks  and  other 
trees.    North. 

lODDUM.    Principle.    North. 
lODE.    (1)  Remained.    {J,'S.) 
I)  A  stay  or  delay.   {J.-S.)  Also  a  verb,  as  in 
Skeltos,  L  8. 

1)  An  omen.  Also,  to  forbode.  Still  in  use. 
Bodeff  a  messenger,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

4)  Conmianded.  (^.-&)  Also  a  substantive, 
IS  in  Amadas,  682. 

5)  A  mesiage ;  an  offer.  See  Richard  Coer  de 
Don,  1359 ;  Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  76 ;  Leg. 
CsthoL  p.  28 ;  Langtoft,  p.  61. 

6)  Addressed ;  prayed.  Also,  bidden,  invitedt 
as  in  Robin  Hood,  L  40. 

7)  Board,  as  <*  board  and  lodging."  (J.'S. 
beod.)  The  term  occurs  in  Piers  Ploughman, 
p.  493,  and  the  verb  is  still  in  use  according 
to  Forby,  L  31.    Bode-cloth,  a  table-cloth. 

K)DED.    Orerboked ;  infatuated.    Devon. 

iOBELOUCE.    Abody-louse. 

K)DER1NG.  The  lining  of  the  skirt  of  a  wo- 
man's petticoat.    Holme. 

U)DGE.  (1)  A  patch.  Also,  to  patch  clum- 
sily. Hence,  to  boggle,  to  fail,  as  in  3 
Henzy  VI.  L  4.  It  is  also  explained,  **  to 
begin  a  task  and  not  complete  it." 

2)  A  kind  of  measure,  probably  half  a  peck. 
See  Songs  of  the  London  Prentices,  p.  76 ; 
Jonson's  New  Inn,  L  5.  Hence,  perhaps, 
Mger^  Harrison's  Description  of  England, 
p.  202,  which  we  have  already  had  under 
hadger. 

)ODILY.    Excessively;  entirely.    North. 
K)DIN.    Commanded.     Chaucer. 
IODISE.    Bodies. 

AUe  men  schul  then  uprtoe 

lo  the  HBM  stature  and  the  same  6od<M. 

MS.  AAmole  41,  t  64. 

JODKIN.  (1)  A  dagger.  {J.-S.)  See  Chancer, 
Cant.  T.  3958;  Wright's  Anec  Ut.  p.  24; 
Dodaley,  ix.  167;  Two  Angrie  Women  of 
Abington,  p.  80 ;  Malone*s  Shakespeare,  viL 
326 ;  Lilly's  Sapho  and  Phao. 

[2)  A  species  of  rich  doth,  a  corruption  of 
hmdkin,  q.T.  See  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
i.  295 ;  Ordinances  and  Regulations,  p.  132. 
Bo<ikin.work,  a  kind  of  trimming  formerly 
fforn  on  the  gown. 


BODLE.  A  small  coin,  worth  about  the  third 
part  of  a  halfpenny,  not  "  imaginary,"  ait 
stated  in  the  Hallamshire  Glossary.    North. 

BODRAGE.  A  border  excursion.  Spenser  haa 
the  term,  and  it  also  occurs  in  Holinshed, 
Chron.  of  Ireland,  p.  172.  Bodrakee^  State 
Papers,  ii.  480. 

BODWORD.  A  message;  a  commandment, 
i^A.'S.)  See  Sir  Amadas,  70,  604 ;  Langtoft, 
p.  47 ;  Illustrations  of  Fairy  Mythology,  p.  75 ; 
Ps.Met.Cott.ii. 

Bodtwwd  cam  him  fro  heren. 
Cwrmr  Mundi,  M8.  Coih  Trin.  Cantab.,  f.  <• 

BODY.  (1)  The  middle  aisle  of  the  nave  of  a 
church,  or  the  nave  itself.  A  comer  buttress 
is  sometimes  called  a  body-boteraue  in  old 
accounts. 

(2)  A  person.  See  Perceval,  1166,  &c.  Ac- 
cording to  Kennett,  p.  30,  tiie  term  is  applied 
in  some  parts  of  Lincolnshire  **  only  for  the 
belly  or  lower  part."  It  is  still  in  general 
use,  but  often  applied  in  a  light  or  commise- 
rating  manner,  or  to  a  simpleton,  according 
to  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

BODY-CLOUT.  A  piece  of  iron  which  adjoins 
the  body  of  a  tumbrel,  and  its  wheels. 

BODY-HORSE.  The  second  horse  of  a  team 
of  four. 

BODY-STAFF.  Stakes  or  rods  of  withy,  &c., 
used  in  making  the  body  of  a  waggon.  Wane. 

BOE.  "  He  cannot  say  ^oe  to  a  goose,"  said 
of  a  bashfikl  or  timid  person.  The  phrase  ia 
given  in  Howell's  English  Proverbs,  p.  17. 
Boett  boughs.  Privy  Purse  Expenses  of  Maiy, 
p.  32 ;  Robson's  Met.  Rom.  p.  2.  Boe^  a  beau. 
Love's  Leprosie,  p.  76. 

BOECE.  Boethius.  See  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  6750, 
15248 ;  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  11. 

BOF.    Quick  lime.    HowelL 

BOFFLE.  To  change ;  to  vary ;  to  prevent  any 
one  from  doing  a  thing;  to  stammer  from 
anger.    EoMt. 

BOFFYING.    Swelling;  puffing.    Heame. 

BOG.  Sturdy;  self-suffident ;  petulantl'  .^bp 
a  verb,  to  boast.    East. 

BOG-BEAN.    Marsh  trefoiL     Yorith. 

BOGETT.    A  budget. 

BOGGARD.    A  Jakes.    Huloet. 

30GGART.  A  ghost;  a  goblin.  North.  Some- 
times spelt  boggle.  From  this  perhaps  ia  de- 
rived boggarty,  apt  to  start  aside,  applied  to 
ahorse. 

BOGGE.    A  bug-bear. 

BOGGING.  Botching  up.   Pht^fot. 

BOGGLE.  "Boggle  about  t|he  stacks"  is  a 
favourite  game  amongst  chiloren  in  the  North, 
in  which  one  hunts  several  others. 

BOGGLER.  A  vicious  woman.    Naret. 

BOGGY-BO.  A  goblin.  North.  Sometimea 
pronounced  bugabo. 

BOGGYSCHE.  Swelling.   Pr.  Part. 

BOGHED.    Obeyed. 

BOGHSOME.  Buxom;  obedient 

BOGHT.  Expiated. 

BOOING.   Sneaking.  Beds. 

BOGTROTTER.  An  Irish  robber.    Miege. 
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BOAR-SEG.  A  pig  kept  as  a  brawn  for  three 
or  four  years.  Salop.  A  gelded  boar  is  called 
a  boar-stag, 
BOAR.THISTLE.  T^tcardwulanceolatusMn' 
BOB.  (1)  To  cheat.  See  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems, 
p.  261;  Sevyn  Sages,  2246;  Sir  Thomas 
More,  p.  19 ;  Shi^L  Soc.  Pap.  i.  22 ;  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  iii.  484. 

(2)  A  taunt  or  scoff.  To  "give  the  bob,'*  a  phrase 
equivalent  to  that  of  giving  the  door,  or  im- 
posing upon  a  person. 

(3)  A  blow.  See  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Blanc  \  2 
Promos  and  Cassandra,  liL  2;  Billingsly's 
Brachy-Martyrologia,  1657,  p.  168 ;  Tusser, 
p.  315  ;  Withals'  Dictionazie,  ed.  1608,  p.  229. 

(4)  A  louse;  any  small  insect  Hantt.  "Spiders, 
bobbt,  and  lice/'  are  mentioned  in  MS.  Addit. 
11812,  f.  16. 

(5)  To  fish.  North,  A  particular  method  of 
taking  eels,  called  bobbing,  is  described  in 
Blome's  Gent.  Rec.  ii.  185. 

(6)  A  balL     Yorksh. 
The  engine  beam.    North, 
Pleasant ;  agreeable.    Dgehe. 
A  bunch.    North, 
They  uw  also  thart  vynea  growe  with  wcmdere 

grete  bobbit  of  grapes,  fbr  a  mane  myjte  unaethei 
bere  anc  of  thame.  MS,  LiMoofo  A.  L  17*  f*  4S. 

riO)  To  disappoint    North, 
III)  The  pear-shaped  piece  of  lead  at  the  end  of 
the  Une  of  a  carpenter's  or  mason's  level 
JBatt 
(m  "  Bear  a  bob,"  be  brisk.    Eatt, 
(13)  A  joke;  a  trick. 

fiOBAN.    Pride;  vanity.  (J.-N.)  See  Chaucer, 
Cant  T.  6151 ;  Tyrwhitt,  iv.  224 ;  Lydgate's 
Minor  Poems,  p.  25  ;  Octovian,  1550. 
So  prout  he  is,  and  of  ao  gret  teton. 

Gjf «/  Wanoikt,  p.  95. 
And  am  j-eome  wyth  the  to  flft 
For  al  thy  grete  boMcmnce.     M8,  AakmoU  33,  f.  5. 
BOB-AND-HIT.   Blind-man's-buff.   This  name 
of  the  game  is  given  by  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Savate. 
BOBBANT.    Romping.     fVUts. 
BOBBEROUS.    Saucy ;  forward.     West.    Mr. 
Hartshome  says  bobber  is  a  familiar  term  ap- 
plied good-naturedly  to  any  one. 
BOBBERY.    A  squabble ;  a  tmnult  Var,  dial 
BOBBIDEN.    Buffeted;  stnidk.    See  the  Re- 
liq.  Antiq.  iL  45,  47. 

Take  hede  whan  that  oure  Sareoure 
Was  hobbidt  and  his  visage  alle  be-«pet. 

OeetefW,  Jr&  Soc,  Antiq.  134,  f.  271. 
Ye  thoght  ye  had  a  full  gode  game. 
When  ye  my  sone  with  bulTettes  bobbi/dd. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff .  ii.  38,  f.  47. 

They  dampnede  hym,  despysede  hym,  and  spytie 

in  his  faire  face  t  they  hillide  his  enghne,  and  bobbjfd 

hym,  and  withe  many  dlspysynges  and  reprevynges 

they  travelde  hym  hougely. 

MS.  Lineoin  A.  i.  17,  f.  180. 

BOBBIN.    A  small  fagot    Kent. 
BOBBING-BLOCK.    A  block  that  persons  can 
strike ;  an  unresisting  fool. 
Became  a  foole,  yea  more  then  that,  an  esse, 
A  hobbing^Uoekt,  a  beating  stoclce,  an  owle. 

GoMoIgn^*  DnUeg,  p.  337. 


BOfifilSH.  Pretty  well  in  health;  not  quiie 
sober ;  somewhat  clever.     Var.  diaL 

BOBBLE-COCK.    A  turkey-cock.     North. 

BOBBS.  According  to  Kennett,  MS.  Las$<L 
1033,  "  the  potters  put  their  leaded  boUcnr 
wares  into  shragers,  i  e.  course  metalld  pou 
made  of  marie,  wherein  they  put  oominonJT 
three  pieces  of  clay  calld  bobbefar  the  ware  to 
stand  on,  and  to  keep  it  from  sticking  to  the 
shrager."    Stuf. 

BOBBY.  (1)  To  strike ;  to  hit 

The  dooth  byfoxe  thl  eyen  to« 
To  bobbin  the  thay  knyt  hit  so. 

ir5.^dtflf.  11748.  f.l4S. 

(2)  Smart ;  neat     North. 

BOBBY- WREN.    The  common  wren.    Eatt. 

BOB-CHERRY.  A  children*s  game,  con^iatiffiH 
in  jumping  at  cherries  above  their  heads,  t^ 
trying  to  catch  them  with  their  mouths. 

BOBET.    A  buffet  or  stroke.    Pron^t.  Part, 

BOBETTE.    Buffeted.    The  Oxford  MS.  readd 
boUedy  as  quoted  in  Warton,  iL  106. 
Whyche  man  here  abowte  hebette  the  laste; 

MS.  Cott.  CdOg.  A.  ii.  f.  lal 

BOBETTS.  Thick  pieces.  "  Bobetts  of  gret^ 
elys"  are  mentioned  in  the  Reliq.  Antiq.  L 1%. 

BOBOLYNE.    A  stupid  person  ? 
Be  we  not  boMyn«*» 
Sntch  lesingee  to  belere.  Sk^ttn,  11.  Hi. 

BOBTAIL.  (1)  To  cut  off  the  taiL  See  Stui. 
hurst's  Description  of  Ireland,  p.  24. 

(2)  In  archery,  the  steel  of  a  shaft  or  arrow  tkti 
is  small-breasted,  and  big  towards  the  hesiij 
Kertey. 

BOBY.    Cheese.     West. 

BOC.    A  book.    Rob.  Glouc. 

BOCARDO.  The  old  north  gate  at  Oxford,  takd 
down  in  the  last  century.  It  was  fonaei^ 
used  as  a  prison  for  the  lower  sort  of  oix^ 
nals,  drunkards,  bad  women,  and  poor  debtors 
It  was  also  a  term  for  a  particular  kind  d 
syllogism ;  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  connexion  between  the  two  words.  %et 
Ridley's  Works,  p.  359  ;  Middleton,  iL  120. 

BOCASIN.  A  kind  of  buckram.  See  Yita^ 
ed.  1611,  p.  63 ;  Howell,  sect  xxv. 

BOCCONE.    AmorseL 

BOCE.    To  emboss.     Pabgnne, 

BOCELERIS.    Bucklers;  shields.     WeUr. 

BOCHANT.    A  forward  girL     WUte. 

BOCHE.    A8welling;abofl.  (^.-iV.)  J 

BOCHER.  A  butcher.  W^ttr.  "  Bocherj.i 
butchery,  butchers'  meat.  Table  Book,  p.  147] 
Cf.  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  14 ;  Ordinances  sad 
Regulations,  p.  92.  A  fish  called  a  bodter  a 
mentioned  in  Brit.  BibL  IL  490. 

BOCHIS.    Bushes. 

Or  upon  bot^U  grown  done  or  hawea, 
Soofte  andofter  I  sygh  for  yowresake. 

MS,  Cmtdb.  Ff.  i.  6,L  JL 

BOCHOUSE.    A  library.    SeeJyenigte, 

BOCHT.    Bought    Kennett, 

BOCK.    Fear.    Devon, 

BOCKE.  Palsgrave  has,  « I  bocke,  I  bdche,  je 
rouete,  I  bocke  upon  one,  I  loke  upon  hjm 
disdaynfiilly  to  ptovoke  hym  to  anger,>«  t^potU, 
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I  bocke  as  a  tode  dothe,  I  make  a  noyse,  je 

grtmUe"    See  his  Table  of  Yerbes,  f.  169. 

Bockingt  flowing  out,  Robin  Hood,  L  103. 
30CKEREL.    A  long-winged  hawk. 
SOCKNE.    To  teach ;  to  press  upon. 
30CLE.    Abockle. 
30CRAME.    Buckram. 
}OCSUMNESS£.  Obedience.  See  Bob.  Glouc. 

pp.  234,  318. 

30CTAIL.    A  bad  woman.     Colet. 
30CULT.    Buckled. 
30CUR.    A  kind  of  bird. 

He  bxojt  a  heron  with  a  poplere. 
Curlews*  froc«r»,  boUie  in  fere. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  49. 

SOD.    To  take  the  hudcs  off  walnuts.     Willi, 
30DDLE.     A  small  iron  instrument  which 

woodmen  use  for  peeling  oaks  and  other 

trees.    North, 
JODDUM.    Principle.    North. 
SODE.    (1)  Bemamed.    {A,'S.) 
f)  A  stay  or  delay.   (^.-&)   Also  a  irerb,  as  in 
'  Skdton,  L  8. 
[3)  An  omen.    Also,  to  forbode.    Still  in  use. 

Boder^  a  messenger,  MS.  Lausd.  1033. 
\K)  Commanded.     {A,-S,)    Also  a  substantive, 

as  in  Amadas,  682. 

[5)  A  message ;  an  offer.  See  Richard  Coer  de 
lion,  1359 ;  Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  76 ;  Leg. 
UthoL  p.  28 ;  Langtoft,  p.  61. 

[6)  Addressed;  prayed.  Also,  bidden,  invited, 
u  in  Robin  Hood»  i.  40. 

[7)  Board,  as  *'  board  and  lodging."  (^.-5. 
beod.)  The  term  occurs  in  Piers  Ploughman, 
p.  493,  and  the  verb  is  still  in  use  according 
to  Forby,  L  31.    £ode^loth,  a  table-cloth. 

BODED.    Overlooked;  infatuated.    Devon, 

BODELOUCE.    A  body-lonse. 

BODERING.  The  lining  of  the  skirt  of  a  wo- 
man's petticoat.     Holme. 

BODGE.  (1)  A  patch.  Also,  to  patch  clum- 
sily. Hence,  to  boggle,  to  fail,  as  in  3 
Henry  VI.  L  4.  It  is  also  explained,  "to 
begin  a  task  and  not  complete  it." 

|2)  A  kind  of  measure,  probably  half  a  peck. 
See  Songs  of  the  London  Prentices,  p.  76 ; 
Jonson's  New  Inn,  i.  5.  Hence,  perhaps, 
bodfferj  Harrison's  Description  of  England, 
p.  202,  which  we  have  already  had  under 
badger, 

BODILY.    Excessively;  entirely.    North, 

BODIN.    Commanded.     Chaucer. 

30DISE.    Bodies. 

Alle  men  schul  then  uprlie 

In  the  eame  stature  and  the  same  bodiM. 

MS,  AaKmole  41,  1 64. 

BODKIN.  (1)  A  dagger.  {A.^-S,)  See  Chaucer, 
Cant.  T.  3958 ;  Wright's  Anec.  Lit.  p.  24 ; 
Dodsley,  ix.  167;  Two  Angrie  Women  of 
Abington,  p.  80 ;  Malone*s  Shakespeare,  viL 
326 ;  Lilly'a  Sapho  and  Phao. 

[2)  A  species  of  rich  cloth,  a  corruption  of 
haudkhij  q.v.  See  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
i.  295 ;  Ordinances  and  Regulations,  p.  132. 
Bodkin-work,  a  kind  of  trimming  formerly 
ffom  on  the  gown. 


BODLE.  A  small  coin,  worth  about  the  third 
part  of  a  halfpenny,  not  **  imaginary,"  an 
stated  in  the  Hallamshire  Glossary.    North. 

BODRAGE.  A  border  excursion.  Spenser  has 
the  term,  and  it  also  occurs  in  Holinshed, 
Chron.  of  Ireland,  p.  172.  Bodrakes,  State 
Papers,  ii.  480. 

BODWORD.  A  message;  a  commandment. 
{A.'S»)  See  Su:  Amadas,  70,  604 ;  Langtoft, 
p.  47 ;  Illustrations  of  Faiiy  Mythology,  p.  75 ; 
Ps.Met.Cott.iL 

Bodncord  cam  him  fro  heven. 
Cur§or  Mundi,  MS,  Coll.  Trin,  Cantab.,  t,  8. 

BODY.  (1)  The  middle  aisle  of  the  nave  of  a 
church,  or  the  nave  itself.  A  comer  buttress 
is  sometimes  called  a  hody-boteraue  in  old 
accounts. 

(2)  A  person.  See  Perceval,  1166,  &c.  Ac- 
cording to  Kennett,  p.  30,  the  term  is  applied 
in  some  parts  of  Lincolnshire  "  only  for  the 
belly  or  lower  part."  It  is  still  in  general 
use,  but  often  applied  in  a  light  or  commise« 
rating  manner,  or  to  a  simpleton,  according 
to  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

BODY-CLOUT.  A  piece  of  iron  which  adjoins 
the  body  of  a  tumbrel,  and  its  wheels. 

BODY-HORSE.  The  second  horse  of  a  team 
of  four. 

BODY-STAFF.  Stakes  or  rods  of  withy,  &&, 
used  in  making  the  body  of  a  waggon.  Warw. 

BOB.  "  He  cannot  say  boe  to  a  goose,"  said 
of  a  bashful  or  timid  person.  The  phrase  is 
given  in  Howell's  English  Proverbs,  p.  17. 
Boest  boughs,  Privy  Purse  Expenses  of  Mary, 
p.  32 ;  Robson's  Met.  Rom.  p.  2.  Boe^  a  beau, 
Love's  Leprosie,  p.  76. 

BOECE.  Boethius.  See  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  6750, 
15248 ;  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  11. 

BOF.    Quick  lime.    Howell. 

BOFFLE.  To  change ;  to  vary ;  to  prevent  any 
one  from  doing  a  thing;  to  stammer  from 
anger.    Eait. 

BOFFYING.    SweUing;  puffing.    Heapie. 

BOG.  Sturdy;  self-sufficient;  petulant;-  .^liQ 
a  verb,  to  boast.    Eoit. 

BOG-BEAN.    Marsh  trefoU.     Yorkih, 

BOGETT.    A  budget. 

BOGGARD.    A  Jakes.    Hvhet, 

BOGGART.  A  ghost;  a  goblin.  North.  Some- 
times  spelt  boggle.  From  this  perhaps  is  de- 
rived boggartg,  apt  to  start  aside,  applied  to 
ahorse. 

BOGGE.    A  bug-bear. 

BOGGING.  Botching  up.   Phi^t. 

BOGGLE.  '*  Boggle  about  tiie  stacks"  is  a 
favourite  game  amongst  children  in  the  North, 
in  which  one  hunts  several  others. 

BOGGLER.  A  vicious  woman.    Naret. 

BOGGY-BO.  A  goblin.  North.  Sometimes 
pronounced  btigabo. 

BOGGYSCHE.  Swelling.   Pr.  Part. 

BOGHED.    Obeyed. 

BOGHSOME.  Buxom;  obedient 

BOGHT.  ExpUted. 

BOGING.   Sneaking.  Bedt, 

BOGTROTTER.  Aa  Irish  robber.    Miege. 
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BOAR-SEG.  A  pig  kept  as  a  brawn  for  three 
or  four  years.  Sakp,  A  gelded  boar  is  called 
a  boar-stag, 

BOAR-THISTLE.  The carduutlanceolatw.Un. 

BOB.  (1)  To  cheat  See  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems, 
p.  261;  Sevyn  Sages,  2246;  Sir  Thomas 
More,  p.  19 ;  Shak.  Soc.  Pap.  L  22 ;  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  iii.  484. 

(2)  A  taunt  or  scoff.  To  "  give  the  bob/'  a  phrase 
equivalent  to  that  of  giving  the  door,  or  im- 
posing upon  a  person. 

(3)  A  blow.  See  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Blanc,  2 
Promos  and  Cassandra,  iii.  2;  Billingsly's 
Brachy-Martyrologia,  1657,  p.  168 ;  Tusser, 
p.  315 ;  Withals'  Dictionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  229. 

(4)  A  louse;  any  small  insect.  Hantt.  "Spiders, 
boibbst  and  lice,"  are  mentioned  in  MS.  Addit. 
11812,  f.  16. 

(5)  To  fish.  North,  A  particular  method  of 
taking  eds,  called  bobbing^  is  described  in 
Blome's  Gent.  Rec.  ii.  185. 

6)  A  balL     York8h. 

7 }  The  engine  beam.    North. 

(8 )  Pleasant ;  agreeable.    Dgehe. 

(9)  A  bunch.    North. 

They  uw  alio  thart  vyBes  growe  with  wondere 
grete  6oM'«  of  grapes,  for  a  mane  myjte  unnethet 
bcre  ane  of  thame.  US.  Umeotn  A.  L  17,  f  .  49. 

ao)  To  disappoint    North. 

(Up  The  pear-shaped  piece  of  lead  at  the  end  of 
the  line  of  a  carpenter's  or  mason*8  leveL 
Eoit. 

(12)  "  Bear  a  bob,''  be  brisk.    Ea$t. 

(13)  A  joke ;  a  trick. 

BOBAN.    Pride; vanity.  (A.'N.)  SeeCSiaucer, 
Cant  T.  6151 ;  Tynrhitt,  iv.  224 ;  Lydgate's 
Minor  Poems,  p.  25  ;  Octovian,  1550. 
So  prottt  be  it,  and  of  to  gret  6o6aM. 

Qy  i^fWarwIks,  p.  OB. 
And  am  y-come  wyth  the  to  fijt 
For  al  thy  grete  bobUmnet,    MS.  AAmtaU  3S,  f.  S. 
BOB-AND-HIT.   Blind-manVbuff.   This  name 
of  the  game  is  given  by  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Satate. 
BOBBANT.    Romping.     Wilti. 
BOBBEROUS.    Saucy ;  forward.     West.    Mr. 
Hartshome  says  bobber  is  a  familiar  term  ap- 
plied good-naturedly  to  any  one. 
BOBBERY.    A  squabble ;  a  tmnult  Var.  dial 
BOBBIDEN.    Buffeted;  strudk.    See  the  Re- 
liq.  Antiq.  ii.  45,  47. 

Take  hede  whan  that  oure  Sareoure 
Wai  bobbid,  and  hU  vliage  alle  be-tpet 

Oedene,  MS.  Soe.  AntUi.  134,  f.  S7I. 
Ye  thoght  ye  had  a  full  gode  game. 
When  ye  my  lone  with  builkttea  boN^dd. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  IL  38,  f.  47. 

They  dampnede  hym,  detpyiede  hym,  and  spytte 

In  hJa  faire  face ;  they  hilllde  hU  enghne,  and  bobbed 

hym,  and  withe  many  ditpytynget  and  reprevyngct 

they  travelde  hym  hougely. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17.  f.  180. 

BOBBIN.    A  small  fagot    Kent. 
BOBBING-BLOCK.    A  block  that  persons  can 
strike ;  an  unresisting  fool. 
Became  a  foole,  yea  more  then  that,  an  aaae, 
A  bobblnf-bhcke,  a  beating  atoeke,  an  owle. 

GQ»€otgn^»  D99Ue»,  p.  337. 


BOBBISH.     Pretty  well  in  healtL ;  not  quia 

sober ;  somewhat  clever.     Var.  diaL 
BOBBLE-COCK.    A  turkey-cock.     North. 
BOBBS.    According  to  Kennett,  MS.  Lansl 
1033,  ''  the  potters  put  their  leaded  boUow 
wares  into  shragers,  L  e.  course  metalld  po*4 
made  of  marie,  wherein  they  put  conunonlT 
three  pieces  of  clay  calld  bobb$  for  the  ware  to 
stand  on,  and  to  keep  it  from  sticking  to  tb« 
shrager."    Staj^. 
BOBBY.  (1)  To  strike ;  to  hit 

The  dooth  by  fore  thl  eyen  to. 
To  6o6fiy  the  thay  knyt  hit  so. 

MS.jtddii.m4B,{.Ui. 
(2)  Smart ;  neat    North. 
BOBBY- WREN.    The  common  wren.    East. 
BOB-CHERRY.    A  children's  game,  consistiric 
in  jumping  at  cherries  above  their  heads,  tsd 
trying  to  catch  them  with  their  months. 
BOBET.    A  buffet  or  stroke.    Pran^t.  Part. 
BOBETTE.    Buffeted.    The  Oiford  MS.  reads 
boUed,  as  quoted  in  Warton,  iL  106. 
Whyehe  man  here  abowte  toftecre  the  Uste. 

MS.  Cott.  CaUg.  A.  ij.  f. l>i 

BOBETTS.  Thick  pieces.  '<  Bobetts  of  gme 
elys"  are  mentioned  in  the  Beliq.  Antiq.  L  306. 

BOBOLYNE.    A  stupid  person  ? 
Be  we  not  6oMrn«f, 
Sutch  lesingea  to  belere.  SkOtm,  U.  444 

BOBTAIL.  (1)  To  cut  off  the  taiL  See  Stani. 
hurst's  Description  of  Ireland,  p.  24. 

(2)  In  archery,  the  steel  of  a  shaft  or  arrow  that 
is  small-breasted,  and  big  towards  the  besi 
iLertey. 

BOBY.    Cheese.     West. 

BOC.    A  book.    Rob.  Glouc. 

BOCARDO.  The  old  north  gate  at  Oxfon],takn 
down  in  the  last  century.  It  was  formfr^ 
used  as  a  prison  for  the  lower  sort  of  crimi- 
nals, drunkards,  bad  women,  and  poor  debton. 
It  was  also  a  term  for  a  particular  kind  o^ 
syllogism ;  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  connexion  between  the  two  words.  See 
Ridley's  Works,  p.  359 ;  Middleton,  iL  120. 

BOCASIN.  A  kind  of  buckram.  See  Fiono, 
ed.  1611,  p.  63 ;  Howell,  sect  xsv. 

BOCCONE.    AmorseL 

BOCE.    To  emboss.     PdUgraxfe. 

BOCELERIS.    Bucklers;  shields.     Weber. 

BOCHANT.    A  forward  giri.     mUs. 

BOCHE.    A  swelling;  a  boU.  {A.-N.) 

BOCHER.  A  butcher.  Weber.  "  Bochoy.*' 
butchery,  butchers'  meat,  Table  Book,  p.  147. 
Cf.  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  14 ;  Ordinances  a3<i 
Regulations,  p.  92.  A  fish  (»]led  a  bodier  is 
mentioned  in  Brit  BibL  iL  490. 

BOCHIS.    Bushes. 

Or  upon  bodtU  grown  alooe  or  haws. 
So  ofte  and  ofter  I  lygh  for  yowie  sake. 

MS.  OuOmb.  Ff.  i.  6.L  '.& 

BOCHOUSE.    A  library.    SeeJyetOgte. 

BOCHT.    Bought    Kennett. 

BOCK.    Fear.    Devon. 

BOCKE.  Palsgrave  hat,  <*  I  bocke,  I  belche,  r 
rmtete.  I  bocke  upon  one,  I  loke  upon  hriL 
disdaynfully  to  provoke  hym  to  anger  J«  ^bos/n 
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I  bocke  as  a  tode  dothe,  I  make  a  noyse,  je 

grouUe:*    See  his  Table  of  Yerbes,  f.  169. 

Bockinff,  flowing  out,  Bobin  Hood,  L  103. 
BOCKEREL.    A  long-iniiged  bawk. 
BOCKNE.    To  teacb ;  to  press  upon. 
BOCLE.    Abnckle. 
BOCRAME.    Buckram. 
BOCSUMNESSE.  Obedience.  See  Kob.  Glouc 

pp.  234,  318. 
BOCTAIL.    A  bad  troman.     Colet. 
BOCULT.    Buckled. 
BOCUR.    A  kind  of  bird. 

He  bro3t  a  heron  with  a  poplere. 
Curlewa«  boeun,  bothe  in  fere. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  49. 

BOD.    To  take  tbe  busks  off  walnuts.     Wilts. 
BODDLE.     A  small  iron   instrument  which 

woodmen  use  for  peeling  oaks  and  other 

trees.    North. 
BODDUM.    Principle.    North. 
BODE.    (1)  Remained.    {A..S.) 

(2)  A  stay  or  delay.  {J.-S.)  Also  a  verb,  as  in 
Skelton,  L  8. 

(3)  An  omen.  Also,  to  forbode.  Still  in  use. 
Boder,  a  messenger,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

(4)  Commanded.  {A.-S.)  Also  a  substantive, 
as  in  Amadas,  682. 

(5)  A  message ;  an  offer.  See  Richard  Coer  de 
lion,  1359 ;  Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  76 ;  Leg. 
CatboL  p.  28 ;  Langtoft,  p.  61. 

(6)  Addressed ;  prayed.  Also,  bidden,  invited, 
as  in  Robin  Hood,  i.  40. 

(7)  Board,  as  **  board  and  lodging."  (J.-S. 
beod.)  Tbe  term  occurs  in  Piers  Ploughman, 
p.  493,  and  the  verb  is  still  in  use  according 
to  Forby,  1. 31.    Bode-cloth^  a  table-cloth. 

BODED.    Overlooked ;  infatuated.    Devon, 

BODELOUCE.    A  body-louse. 

BODERING.  The  lining  of  the  skirt  of  a  wo- 
man's petticoat.    Holme. 

BODGE.  (1)  A  patch.  Also,  to  patch  clum- 
sily. Hence,  to  boggle,  to  fail,  as  in  3 
Henry  VI.  i.  4.  It  is  also  explained,  "to 
begin  a  task  and  not  complete  it." 

(2)  A  kind  of  measure,  probably  half  a  peck. 
See  Songs  of  the  London  Prentices,  p.  76 ; 
Jonson's  New  Inn,  i  5.  Hence,  perhaps, 
bodffer,  Harrison's  Description  of  England, 
p.  202,  which  we  have  already  had  under 
badger. 

BODILY.    Excessively ;  entirely.    North, 

BODIN.    Commanded.     Chaucer, 

BODISE.    Bodies. 

AUe  men  achul  then  upriae 

In  the  fame  stature  and  the  same  bodin. 

MS.  Adunole  41,  f.  64. 

BODKIN.  (1)  A  dagger.  {J.-S.)  See  Chaucer, 
Cant.  T.  3958 ;  Wright's  Anec.  Lit.  p.  24 ; 
Dodaley,  ix.  167;  Two  Angrie  Women  of 
Abington,  p.  80 ;  Malone's  Shakespeare,  vii. 
326 ;  Lilly's  Sapho  and  Phao. 

(2)  A  species  of  rich  cloth,  a  corruption  of 
baudJHnf  q.v.  See  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
i.  295 ;  Ordinances  and  RegiUations,  p.  132. 
Bodkin-work,  a  kind  of  trimming  formerly 
from  on  the  gown. 


BODLE.  A  small  coin,  worth  about  the  third 
part  of  a  halfpenny,  not  "  imaginary,"  t» 
stated  in  the  Hallamshire  Glossary.    North. 

BODRAGE.  A  border  excursion.  Spenser  has 
the  term,  and  it  also  occurs  in  Holinshed, 
Chron.  of  Ireland,  p.  172.  Bodrakei,  State 
Papers,  ii.  480. 

BOD>yORD.  A  message;  a  commandment. 
{A.'S.)  See  Sir  Amadas,  70,  604 ;  Langtoft, 
p.  47 ;  Illustrations  of  Fairy  Mythology,  p.  75 ; 
Ps.Met.Cott.iL 

Bodetcord  cam  him  fro  heven. 
Cwtor  Mundi,  MB,  CoU.  Trin,  Cantab.,  t,  9, 

BODY.  (1)  The  middle  aisle  of  the  nave  of  a 
church,  or  the  nave  itself.  A  comer  buttress 
is  sometimes  called  a  body^boteraue  in  old 
accounts. 

(2)  A  person.  See  Perceval,  1166,  &c.  Ac- 
cording to  Kennett,  p.  30,  Ibe  term  is  applied 
in  some  parts  of  Lincolnshire  "  only  for  the 
belly  or  lower  part."  It  is  stiU  in  general 
use,  but  often  applied  in  a  light  or  commise- 
rating manner,  or  to  a  simpleton,  according 
to  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

BODY-CLOUT.  A  piece  of  iron  which  acQoins 
the  body  of  a  tumbrel,  and  its  wheels. 

BODY-HORSE.  The  second  horse  of  a  team 
of  f omr. 

BODY-STAFF.  Stakes  or  rods  of  withy,  &c., 
used  in  making  the  body  of  a  waggon.  Wdrw. 

BOE.  "  He  cannot  say  boe  to  a  goose,"  said 
of  a  bashful  or  timid  person.  The  phrase  ia 
given  in  Howell's  English  Proverbs,  p.  17- 
Bom,  boughs.  Privy  Purse  Expenses  of  Mary, 
p.  32 ;  Robson's  Met.  Rom.  p.  2.  Boe,  a  beau, 
Love's  Leprosie,  p.  76. 

BOECE.  Boethius.  See  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  6750, 
15248 ;  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  11. 

BOF.    Quick  lime.    HoweU. 

BOFFLE.  To  change ;  to  vary ;  to  prevent  an> 
one  from  doing  a  thing;  to  stanmier  from 
anger.    EoMt. 

BOFFYING.    Swelling;  puffing.    Heame. 

BOG.  Sturdy;  self-sufficient;  petulant:*  J^ 
a  verb,  to  boast.    East. 

BOG-BEAN.    Marsh  trefoiL     Yoriah, 

BOGETT.    A  budget. 

BOGGARD.    A  Jakes.    HtUoet. 

BOGGART.  A  ghost;  a  goblin.  North.  Some- 
times spelt  boggle.  From  this  perhaps  is  de- 
rived boggarty,  apt  to  start  aside,  applied  to 
ahorse. 

BOGGE.    A  bug-bear. 

BOGGING.  Botching  up.   Phi^fot, 

BOGGLE.  ''Boggle  about  Ibe  stacks"  is  a 
favourite  game  amongst  chiloren  in  the  North, 
in  which  one  hunts  several  others. 

BOGGLER.  A  vicious  woman.    Naret. 

BOGGY-BO.  A  goblin.  North.  Sometimes 
pronounced  bugabo. 

BOGGYSCHE.   Swelling.  Pr.  Part, 

BOGHED.    Obeyed. 

BOGHSOME.  Buxom;  obedient. 

BOGHT.  Expiated. 

BOGING.   Sneaking.  Bede. 

BOGTROTTER.  An  Irish  robber.    MUge, 
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BO-GUEST.    A  ghost.    YorJUh. 
BOG-VIOLET.  The  batterwort.    Yorksh. 
BOGY.  Budge  fur.    See  Wardrobe  Accounts  of 

Edw.   IV.   p.  129;    Collier's    Hist.    Dram. 

Poet.  i.  69  ;  Test.  Vetust.  p.  569  ;  Stmtt,  ii. 

102,  247. 
BOH.    But.   Lane. 
BO-HACKY.    A  donkey.    Yorkih. 
BOHEMIAN-TARTAR.    Perhaps  a  gipsy;  or  a 

mere  wild  appellation  designed  to  ridicule 

the  appearance  of  Simple  in  the  Merry  Wives 

of  Windsor,  It.  5.  Naret. 
BOHEYNGE.  Bowing. 

The  Mievng9  or  the  leynynge  of  Crl»t«s  hered 

betokens  his  mekencsi  the  wlche  had  no  place  In  that 

fallc*  feynar.  MS.  Bgtrton  842,  f.  67* 

BOIDER.  A  basket.  North, 

BOIE.  An  executioner.    (A.'N,) 
He  het  mani  a  wlkke  boU 
His  tone  lede  toward  the  hangglng. 

S«vi/n  Sage»,  960. 

BOIER.  A  collation ;  a  bever,  q.  v.   See  Baret's 

Alvearie,  1580,  B.  893.    Boire,  Nomendator, 

p.  81,  wrongly  paged. 
BOILARY.    A  place  where  salt  is  deposited. 

North, 
BOILING.  (1)  A  quantity  or  number  of  things 

or  persons.    Var,  dial, 
(2)  A  discovery.    An  old  cant  term,  mentioned 

by  Dekker. 
BOILOUNS.    Bubbles  in  boiHng  water.  Weber, 

In  the  provincial  dialects,  anyprojecting  knobs 

are  so  called. 
BOINARD.    A  low  person,  a  term  of  reproach. 

See  Depos.  Ric.  II.  pp.  8, 13 ;  Wright's  Anecd. 

Lit.  p.  9. 
BOINE.  A  swelling.  Euex. 
BOIS.   Wood.    (^A,'N,) 
BOIST.  (1)  A  threat. 

(2)  A  box.  {A.'N)  See  Twaine  and  Gawin, 
1835,  1841 ;  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  12241 « ReUq. 
Antiq.  i.  51 ;  Maundevile,  p.  85 ;  Chester 
PUy8,i.  121,  125,  ii.  95;  MS.  line.  Med.  f. 
281 ;  MS.  Lansd.  560,  f.  45. 

(3)  A  swelling.  Eaet, 
BOISTER.   A  boisterous  fellow. 
BOISTNESS.    Churlishness. 

BOISTOUS.  Rough;  boisterous;  churlish; 
stubborn.  Costly,  rich,  applied  to  clothing. 
See  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  42,  and  Ducange,  in  v. 
Birrua,  Cf.  Gesta  Rom.  p.  250;  Chaucer, 
Cant.  T.  17160;  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems, 
p.  91 ;  Prompt.  Parv.  pp.  84,  191 ;  Harts- 
horne's  Met.  Tales,  p.  124 ;  Batman  uppon  Bar- 
tholome,  1582. 

Beholde  now  wele  how  he  es  led  forthe  of  the 
wykked  Jewes  towarde  Jeruialem  agayne  the  hille 
hastyly  with  grett  payne,  and  his  handes  boune  be- 
hynd  hymet  boy$tourijf  gyrdide  In  his  lurtille. 

MS.  Uneotn  A.  U  17,  f.  180. 

BOKE.  (1)  To  nauseate;  to  vomit;  to  belch. 

North, 
(2)  Bulk.    East,    *'  Boke  and  bane,"  lusty  and 
strong.    Boke-load,  a  large,  bulky  load. 
A  break  or  separation  in  a  vein  of  ore. 
To  point,  or  thrust  at.    North. 
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Baked.    North. 

To  vnite ;  to  enter  in  abook. 

Sum  newe  tbynge  y  schnlde  Mb, 
That  hee  himselfe  it  iny5te  loke. 

Cowtr,  MS.  Soe.Jmi1>9,  IM,  £  SOL 

(7)  To  swell  out    EoMt, 
BOKELER.    A  buckler.    {A,'N,)    A  Mtekr. 
maker,  a  buckle-maker.    BoieUng,  budding. 
BOKEN.    To  strike.    SJtinner. 
BOKERAM.    Buckram.    Adesaiptionofmak. 
ing  it  is  in  MS.  Sloane  73,  f.  214.    Cf.  ArcK. 
ix.  245. 
BOKET.     A  bucket.    {A,'S,)     See  Chtocfr. 

Cant.  T.  1535 ;  Rdiq.  Antiq.  i.  9. 
BOKEYNGE.    See  Enule. 
BOKEYS.    Books. 

Ye  schall  be  sworne  on  bok^ra  gode. 
That  ye  schall  wende  to  the  wode. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  U.  38.  f.  U3. 

BOKID.    Learned. 

Sche  was  wel  kepte.  sche  was  wel  lokid* 
Sdie  was  wel  tau5te»  sche  was  wel  bokid. 

Gower,  MS.  Sac.  Anttq.  IM,  f.  237. 

BOKY.     Soft.    Northumb.    "  Boky-bottomed." 

broad  in  the  beam.    lAnc. 
BOKYLYD.    Buckled. 
BOL.    AbulL     Weber, 
BOLACE.    Bone-lace. 
BOLAS.    A  bullace.    See  Rom.  of  the  R(^. 

1377 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii  82. 
BOLCH.    To  poach  eggs.     YorHh. 
BOLDE.  (1)  To  encourage;  to  embolden;  t« 

get  bold.  {A,'S,)  See  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  5i; 

Kyng  Alisaunder,  2468 ;  Chaucer,  MS.  CantaK 

Ff.  L  6,  f.  98. 

When  he  Clementes  speche  harde, 
Hys  harte  beganne  to  bold*. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff .  iL  38,  L  S) 

(2)  A  bold  person ;  a  brave  man.  See  Sir  Per- 
ceval, 1164  ;  App.  W.  Mapea,  p.  340. 

3)  A  building.    Heame. 

4)  Magnificent;  famous;  grand.     Bygg^'ceet 
bolde,  borowes  bolde,  &c.  Isumbras,  78, 691. 

(5)  Smooth. 

In  chooseing  barley  for  his  use  the  malster  k)oki 
that  it  be  bold,  dry,  sweet,  of  a  fair  oolour,  tUnikia. 
clean  faltered  from  hames.  and  dressed  from  fo-dl- 
ness,  seeds  and  oatts. 

AubrejfU  Wilts,  R^al  9ae.  MS.  p.  3^ 

BOLDER.  (1)  A  loud  report.  Adoudy,than- 
dering  day  is  called  a  boldertng  day.   North. 

(2) .  The  rush  used  for  bottonung  chidrs.  Nojf. 

BOLDERS.    Round  stones.     Var.  dial 

BOLDHEDE.  Boldness ;  courage.  See  Ling- 
toft's  Chronicle,  pp.  281,  340. 

BOLDLOKER.    More  boldly. 

They  ben  more  hardy  and  bolde  to  fijte  and  ixt 
werre«  and  boldUtker  dore  abide  wonndes  and  stn^M. 

Vegteiut,  MS.  DvuetKl,  f-6. 

BOLDRUMPTIOUS.    Presumptuou.    A>b/. 

BOLDYCHE.  A  bowL  In  an  early  inventoiT 
of  the  fifteenth  century  in  MS.  Had.  1733. 
f.  46,  occurs  the  entry,  "  Item  a  hoktfcker 
Palsgrave  has,  ^  boUdyuhe  or  a  b(^  Jatte;" 
and  Hartshorne,  Salop.  Antiq.  p.  334,  **  ioiti- 
dith,  a  large  round  dish,  chiefly  used  for  lavi' 
tory  purposes." 
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BOLE.  (1)  The  body  or  trunk  of  a  tree.  North, 
See  Morte  d'Artbor,  i.  181. 

It  ct  Dojte  levsAille,  quod  he*  in  this  haly  place, 

Bovtiier  CO  oflRre  enceow,  oe  to  slaa  na  bettM,  bot  lo 

kn«ie  doanc  to  the  Mm  of  thir  tices.  and  kysse 

diame^  MS.  LAnwIn  A.  i.  17*  f«  30. 

•2}  A  bull.    {A.'S.) 

i!3)  A  bowl. 

*i\  K  measure,  two  bushels.    North. 
V  A  small  boat  able  to  endure  a  rough  sea. 
*'  Let  go  the  bole."     Taytor. 
"^OLEARMIN.    Sinople. 
SOLE'AX.    Explained  j9o2e-ajre  by  Weber,  Oc 
torian,  1023, 1039 ;  but  see  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii. 
176,  '*  hail  be  5e,  potters,  with  5ur  hole-as  J* 
BOLE-HILLS.    A  proYincial  term  for  heaps  of 
metallic  scoria,  which  are  often  met  with  in 
the  lead  mine  districts. 
BOLE-HOLES.    The  openings  in  a  bam  for 

light  and  air.    North, 
BOLES.     Places  on  hills  where  the  miners 
smelted  or  run  their  ore,  before  the  invention 
of  mills  and  furnaces. 
BOLE-WEED.  Knopweed.  ^o^e-ioor/,  bishop's- 

veed,  Topsell's  Hist.  Beasts,  p.  77. 
BOLEYN-DE-GRACE.    Bologna  in  Italy.   See 

Xagc  Poet.  p.  2 ;  Kyng  Alisaunder,  1444. 
BOLGED.    Displeased;  angry.    North, 
BOLGIT.    Large ;  bulky  ? 

And  after  they  com  with  gret  navi. 

With  bolgH  aehipia  fal  craftly. 

The  bavyn  for  to  han  ichent.    RMliq,  Antiq,  ii.  94. 

BOLIKE.  A  holine  is  translated  by  Wase,  Dic- 
tionary, 1662,  eUiout  m  navi,  Howell  has 
hoUag,  sect.  6,  apparently  the  bow-line. 
90LISME.  Immoderate  appetite.  See  a  list  of 
old  words  prefixed  to  Batman  uppon  Bartho- 
lome,  1582. 
30LKE.  (1)  To  belch.  {A,'S,)  Also  a  sub- 
stantive, as  in  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  100.  Cf. 
Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  84. 

Thai  blaw  and  Mlcyt  at  thalre  mouthe, 
And  pcTchaunoe  ellysquare. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ft.  t.  48«  f.  84. 

2)  A  heap.    Pr,  Parv, 

)OLJi.  (1)  An  apparition.  Lane, 

2)  A  man  who  manages  power-looms.  North, 

}OLLE.  (1)  A  bud ;  a  pod  for  seed.  See  Nares, 
p.  48,  a  verb. 

Talif  the  telte  of  the  popy  while  it  is  grene*  and 
ttaxnpe  It,  and  temper  It  wlUi  oyle  rosctt  and  make 
a  plastUT,  and  ley  to  the  templet,  and  that  schal 
stauache  hecde-ache.   MS.  M&d.  Cath,  Her^rd,  f.8. 

2)  A  bowl,  cup,  or  tankard,  with  a  cover  to  it. 
See  Arch.  zxiiL  26 ;  Lydgate,  p.  52 ;  Piers 
Ploughman,  pp.  83,  99. 

Do  DOW,  and  ful  the  botte. 

And  5e  fchal  here  of  pympumoUe. 

jrS.5/oafie9457,  f.6. 
POLLED.   Struck ;  buffeted. 
5if  thou  be  prophete  of  prb,  prophecie,  they  layde, 
WhJdie  man  here  aboute  botied  the  laate. 

MS,Lat$d,686,  f.l. 

30L.LEN.   TosweU.   (^.-A) 
lOLLER.    A  drunkard.  Cf.  Towneley  Mvst. 
p.  242. 


The  preitet  and  prynce*  gun  hem  arayo. 
Bothe  btMaraot  wyneandeche  a  gadlynf. 

MS*  HarL  mh  f.  87. 

BOLLEWED.    Ball-weed. 
BOLLEYNE.    Bullion.    Arch,  xviii.  137. 
BOLLING.    ApoUard.    Var,  dioL 
BOLLS.   The  ornamental  knobs  on  a  bedstead. 

See  Howell,  sect.  12. 
BOLLYNE.  To  peck.  Pr.Parv. 
BOLLYNGE.    SwelUng.   (A,-S,) 
Bile  and  blister  botfyngg  tore 
On  alle  bit  folke  latae  and  more. 

OtrMorMundl,  MS,  CoU,  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  38. 

BOLNED.  Emboldened. 
BOLNEDE.  Swelled.  (A,.S,) 

Wyndis  wexe  bothe  wllde  and  wode, 
Wawet  bolnedt  In  the  flode. 

MS,  LineolH  A.  L  17*  1^  US. 
The  kyng  uy  this  and  wepteaore. 
How  meunea  bodies  btUned  wore. 

CurmtrMundi,  MS,  CoU,  Trin.  CanttA,  f.  30. 
It  blewe  on  the  brode  see,  and  botnede  up  harde. 

MS.  Cott.  Caiii^.  A.  ii.  f.  100. 
BOLNING.  Swelling.  {A,-S,) 

The  fyre  it  quencheth  also  of  envye. 
And  represieth  the  bolnyngt  eke  of  pryde. 

Ufdgate^  MS,  Soe.  Jntiq,  134.  f.  81. 

BOLSTER.  The  bed  of  a  timber  carriage.  Pads 
used  by  doctors  were  formerly  called  boliterg. 
See  Middleton's  Works,  iv.  452.  A  long 
round  jam  pudding  is  ciedled  a  bolster-pud- 
ding, no  doubt  from  its  shape. 

BOLT.  (1)  According  to  Holme,  an  arrow  with 
a  round  knob  at  the  end  of  it,  and  a  sharp 
pointed  arrow-head  proceeding  therefrom. 
Bold-upright,  bolt  on  end,  strught  as  an 
arrow.  To  bolt  food,  to  throw  it  down  the 
throat  without  chewing.  "Wide,  quoth 
Bolton,  when  his  bolt  flew  backward,"  a  pro- 
verb  recorded  by  Howell,  p.  20. 
To  a  quequer  Roben  went, 
A  god  bolt  owthe  he  toke.      Robin  Hood,  i.  90. 

(2)  To  sift.  North,  Bolted-bread,  a  loaf  of 
sifted  wheat-meal,  mixed  with  rye. 

(3)  A  narrow  piece  of  stuff.  "  Boltes  of  single 
worstede,"  Strutt,  ii.  83.  Perhaps  a  measure 
of  cloth,  as  in  Florio,  ed.  1611,  p.  453 ;  but 
see  Kennett's  Glossary,  p.  34. 

(4)  To  dislodge  a  rabbit.  See  Twid,  p.  27 ; 
Howell,  sect.  3 ;  Gent.  Rec.  ii.  76. 

(5)  To  run  away. 

(6)  Straw  of  pease.  East,  A  bolt  of  straw  is  a 
quantity  tied  up  fast. 

BOLTELL.    A  round  moulding. 

BOLTING-HUTCH.  The  wooden  receptacle 
into  which  the  meal  is  sifted. 

BOLTINGS.  Meetings  for  disputations,  or  pri- 
vate arguing  of  cases,  in  the  inns  of  court. 
Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  says,  "  An  exer- 
cise performd  in  the  inns  of  Court  inferiour 
to  mooting." 

BOLTS.  The  herb  crowfoot;  the  ranuneuhut 
globow9f  according  to  Gerard,  who  inserts  it 
in  his  list  of  obsolete  plants.  It  is  perhaps  the 
same  with,  "bolte,  petilium,  tribtUum,'^ 
Prompt.  Parv.  p.  43. 

BOLT'S-HEAD.    A  long,  straight-necked  gla'w 
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Teasel  or  reoeiTer,  gradnally  riamg  to  a  coni- 
cal figure. 

BOLYE.  Huloet  has, "  bolye  or  plummet  whyche 
mariners  use,  boli$," 

BOLYON.  A  small  kind  of  button,  used  as  tasU 
enings  of  hooks,  &c.  but  sometimes  a  merely 
ornamental  stud  or  boss,  and  employed  in 
various  ways,  as  on  the  coven  of  books  and 
other  articles.  SeeBulUom. 

BOLYS.    Bowls. 

BOMAN.    A  hobgoblin  or  kidnapper. 

BOMBARD.  (1)  A  large  drinking  can,  made  of 
leather.  Heywood  mentions,  '*the  great 
black-jacks,  and  bombards  at  the  court,  which 
when  the  Frenchmen  first  saw,  they  reported, 
at  their  return  into  their  country,  that  the 
BngUshmen  used  to  drink  out  of  their  boots." 
HaU,  in  his  Satires,  vL  1,  talks  of  charging 
''whole  baotg'fttU  to  their  friends  welfare." 
See  Boots.  Hence  bombard-maHf  a  man  who 
carried  out  liquor.  Bombort,  a  person  who 
serves  liquor,  Peele*s  Jests,  p.  27. 

(2)  A  kind  of  cannon.  See  Florio,  ed.  1611, 
pp.  100, 112, 127<  Bombardittet  a  smaller  sort 
of  bombard,  Arch.  xi.  436  ;  Meyrick,  ii.  291. 
Bombard  words,  high-sounding  words,  Death 
of  Robert,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  p.  50. 

(3)  A  musical  instrument.  {A,-N,)  See  Ritson's 
Met.  Rom.  iiL  190. 

In  »ttche  acorde  aud  tuchea  wunef 
Of  bambardt  and  of  elar!on. 

Cower,  MS,  Soe.  Antiq,  134,  f.  945. 

BOMBARDS.  Padded  breeches. 

BOMBASE.  Cotton. 

HarethratMof  Malta,  for  my  meaner  use. 
The  fine  white  bak  of  bombace  do  produce. 

Dm  Barimt,  p.  27. 

BOMBAST.  Originally  cotton,  and  hence  ap- 
plied  to  the  stuffing  out  of  dress,  because 
usually  done  with  that  material,  and  often 
employed  metaphorically.  It  is  also  a  verb. 
G&  Florio,  in  V.  GrufaUo,  Imbottire;  Dekker's 
Knight's  Conjuring,  p.  45. 

To  flouriih  o're,  or  buntbiut  out  my  ftile. 
To  make  such  as  not  underatand  me  imlle. 

7\V/«r'«  Moito,  1022. 

BOMBAZE.  To  confound ;  to  bewilder ;  to  per- 
plex.  EomL 

BOMBONE.  To  hum,  as  bees.  Palsgrave  has, 
'<  I  bomme  as  a  bombyll  bee  dothe,  or  any 
flye,^>  bruys." 

BOMESWISH.  Helter-skelter.  I.  Wight. 

BOMING.    Hanging  down.  Somerset. 

BON.  ( 1)  A  band.  **  To  work  in  the  bon,"  signi- 
fies the  employment  of  a  collier  when  he  la- 
bours an  entire  day  in  stocking  coals  down. 

[2)  Prepared.    Richard  Coer  de  lion,  1625. 
3)  Good.    {J.'N.) 


[4)  Bound. 


[5;  Bane ;  destruction. 

Who  that  may  hit  ton  be.       Perceval,  1S38. 

BONABLE.  Strong;  able.  Howell  has,  "  6on- 
age,  or  all  the  bones,''  Lex.  Tet.  Sect  1. 

BONAIR.  Civil  ;courtiy;  gentle.  (A.'N.)  Spelt 
also  bonere.  See  Sevyn  Sages,  307 ;  Kyng 
Alisaonder,   6732;    Sir  Tristrem,  p.  152; 


ReUq.  Antiq.  ii  28 ;  Chester  Plajs,  I  75; 
ApoL  Loll.  p.  94. 

Uousewlfly  loke  thin  houie,  and  alle  thin  meyne. 
To  bitter  ne  to  boner  withe  hem  ne  ichalt  thou  be. 

Tk0  CooiM  Wif,  p.  11. 

BONA-ROBA.  A  courtezan.  {JtaL)  S«e 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  Roibbe;  Tarlton's  Jests,  p.  63. 

Once  a  6ofia-ro6a,  trust  me. 

Though  now  buttock-shrunk  and  tusry. 

Bamobfg  Jemrnei. 

BONA-SOCIAS.  Good  companions. 
BONCE.    A  kind  of  marble. 
BONCHEF.    Prosperity ;  opposed  to  mtsehvf, 
misfortune.    See  Prompt  Parv.  p.  144;  Sjr 
Gawayne,  p.  65. 

That  in  ibi  mischef  forsakit  the  noflh. 
That  in  thl  bencA^axit  the  nojch. 

Rdiq.  jttiHq.  i\.  Vk 

BONCHEN.      To  beat.      Qn.  boneked,  Pien 
Ploughman,  p.  5,  beat,  conquered. 
And  right  forthewith  of  hertely  repentaunce. 
They  boHchmt  theire  brettls  with  ftatea  wtmdre  toon, 

L^gatt,  MS.  jUkm.  »>  f.  C 

BOND.  Bondage.  "  Bondes,  d«iiJ^aii«,*' Reli<i. 
Antiq.  iL  83,  bands,  a  common  form. 

BONDAGER.  A  cottager,  or  servant  in  hosbt::- 
dry,  who  has  a  house  for  the  year  at  an  o&dcr 
rent,  and  is  entitled  to  the  produce  of  a  oertah 
quantity  of  potatoes.  For  these  advantaga 
he  is  bound  to  work,  or  find  a  substitute, 
when  called  on,  at  a  fixed  rate  of  vago. 
lower  than  is  usual  in  the  country.  Brodtett. 

BONDEMEN.    Husbandmen.    (^..&) 

BONDENE.    Bound.    See  Langtoft,  p.  25&. 
Bomden,  subjection,  Towndey  Myst.  p.  51. 
A  birde  tarighteste  of  ble 
Stode  Caste  bendene  tille  a  tie. 

Or  Arwne/.lSft 

BONDERS.    Binding  stones. 

BONDY.    A  simpleton.     Yorish. 

BONE.  (1)  Good.  {A.^N.)  See  Toireot  <tf 
Portugal,  p.  86 ;  Bale's  Kynge  Johan,  p.  41  * 
HaU,  Edward  IV.  f.  19. 

(2)  Ready. 

Whan  he  sauh  that  Roberd  for  wroth  tnmrd  so  tax. 
And  nothing  ansuerd,  bot  to  wend  waa  alle  borne. 

PeUr  Xisnff»/k,  p.  '•$. 

(3)  A  petition;  a  request;  command.  (J.^.) 
See  Audelay's  Poems,  p.  15 ;  l^Iinot's  Poems, 
p.  15;  Cov.  Myst  p.  28;  Warton,  L  89; 
Chester  Plays,  i.  42. 

(4)  A  ship  is  said  to  cany  a  bone  in  her  mo&tb, 
and  cut  a  feather,  when  she  makes  the  waxst 
foam  before  her.    HowelL 

(5)  To  seize ;  to  arrest. 

BONE-ACE.    A  game  at  cards.    Florio,  in  t. 
Trentuno,  mentions  "  a  game  at  cards  called 
one  and  thirtie,  or  bone-^iee," 
But  what  shall  bee  our  gam«  i    PriaMTO  ?  Gleeke  I 
Or  one  and  thirty.  tofie*ac»,  or  nev-cat  f 

MaekiotBM  Ikgge,  I«I7. 

BONE-ACHE.    Lues  venerea.    likewise  csUed 
the  bone-ague. 
Vl^hich  they  so  dearly  pay  for,  that  oft  l^sms 
They  a  bono-^guo  get  to  plague  tfacSr  crimes. 

BONE-CART.    The  body.    Uom  gives  it  ai  • 
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veilir  to  cuiy  on  the  shoulder  articles  more 
fitted  from  their  weight  to  be  moved  in  a 


BONE-CLBANER.    A  servant.    I.Wiffht 

BONE-DRY.    Perfectly  dry. 

BONE-FLOWER.    A  daisy.    North. 

BONS-GRACE.  A  border  attached  to  a  bonnet 
or  projecting  hat  to  defend  the  complexion. 
Sometimes  a  mere  shade  for  the  face,  a  kind 
of  veil  attached  to  a  hood.  Cotgrave  says,  in  v. 
Conutte,  **  a  £uhion  of  shadow,  or  boonegracet 
used  in  old  time,  and  at  this  day  by  some  old 
women."  See  Florio,  td,  1611,  p.  340; 
Baret's  Alvearie,  B.  922;  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  iiL  246;  Collier's  Hist.  Dram.  Poet, 
ii  387.  In  Scotland  the  term  is  still  in  use, 
applied  to  a  large  bonnet  or  straw-hat. 
Her  bongrmce,  which  the  ware  with  her  French  hode 
When  the  weate  oute  elweyce  for  tonne  bomynge. 
Tht  Pardoner  mnd  tike  Frer§,  153S. 

BONE-HOSTEL.    Lodging.     Oaw. 
BONE-LACE.    Lace  worked  on  bobbins,  or 
bimet,  q.  t.     And  hence  the  term,  according 
to  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033.   See  Strutt,  iL 
99 ;  Unton  Inventories,  p.  30 ;  Arch.  zi.  96. 
BONE-LAZT.    Excessively  indolent. 
BONELESS.    A  kind  of  ghost.     See  Scot's 
Diacoverie  of  Witchonft,  1584,  quoted  in 
Ritson's  Essay  on  Fairies,  p.  45. 
BONENB.    Of  bones,  gen.  pi. 

Thah  thou  muche  thcnefae, 

Ne  ipek  thou  nout  el ; 
Bynii  thine  toege 

With  bMene  wel.       JUUq.  Amtiq,  L  lift. 

BONERTTE.    Gentleness.    (J.-N.) 
There  tieth  twcy  wymmen  yn  a  cyt4 
Of  to  modie  bon^nrti, 

Thftt  jillc  th«  peneunee  thet  thou  meyit  do, 
Ne  may  naK  xeche  liere  godenee  to. 

JT^.  Hart,  1701,  f.  13. 

BONES.  (1)  Dice.    Bowley. 

And  on  Uie  horde  he  whyrled  a  payre  of  (oner, 
^mattr  irtif€  dtw*  he  datered  at  he  wente. 

Sktiioii't  Wvrlu,  L  43. 

(2)  To  make  no  bones  of  a  thing,  to  make  no 
difficulty  about  it.  See  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Diffi- 
eulier.  In  Holinshed,  Chron.  Ireland,  p.  72, 
mention  is  made  of  the  proverb,  "  better  a 
castell  of  bones  than  of  stones." 

(3)  The  carcase  of  a  hog  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  1.  the  flick,  the  outer  fat,  which  is  cured 
for  bacon ;  2.  the  6oit««,  consisting  of  the  other 
I»ait  of  it. 

(4)  Bobbins  for  making  lace.    North, 

BONESETTER.  A  rough  trotting  horse.  South, 

A  doctor  is  occasionaUy  so  called* 
BONE^HAYE.    The  sciatica.    Devon.     The 
ibUowing  is  a  noted  charm  for  this  complaint. 
"  Bone^ehaTe  right : 
Bone-thave  itraight ; 
As  the  water  rum  by  the  ttave. 
Good  for  bone-thaTe." 

BOITE-SOBE.  Very  idle.  JFe9t.  Sometimes 
hentUirtd  is  used  in  the  same  sense. 

BOliET.  A  kind  of  small  cap  worn  dose  to  the 
head.    See  Planch^'s  British  Costume,  p.  213. 


Huloet  has,  '*  boimei  or  undereappe,  gttieneu' 
hum/'  which  Elyot  translates,  ''an  under 
banet  or  rydynge  cappe." 
BONEY.    A  cart-mare.    S^olk. 
BONGAIT.    To  fasten.    Cumb. 
BONHOMME.    A  priest    Skmner. 
BONIE.  Kennett, MS.Lan8d.1033, has, <<adoiitff 
on  the  head,  a  bloworwound  on  the  head.  Su." 
BONITO.    A  kind  of  tunny-fish,  mentioned  in 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  vi.  331. 
BONKE.    A  bank;  a  height    {J.~S.) 
BONKER.    Large;  strapping.    Eatt.    Alio  to 

outdo  another  in  feats  oif  agility. 
BONKET.    A  huckle-bone.    See  Cotgnve,  in 
T.  AitragaU.    Howell,  sect  28,  mentions  a 
game, ''  to  play  at  bonketi  or  huckle-bone.*' 
B0NNA6HT.    A  tax  paid  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  a  custom  formerly  in  vogue  in  Ireland. 
See  Holinshed,  Chron.  Ireland,  p.  78. 
BONNE.    To  bend?   See  Chester  Pla^,  \  136. 

May  we  read  bourne  t 
BONNETS.    Small  sails. 
BONNILY.    Pretty  welL    North. 
BONNT.    (1)  Brisk ;  cheeifiil ;  in  good  health. 

Var.diaL 
(2)  Good ;  valuable ;  foir.    North. 

He  had  hit  folk  fyghte  haide. 
With  ipcre  maee,  and  tweord ; 
And  he  wolde,  after  lyght, 
Amte  londla  to  heom  dyght. 

Kimf  JUmundtr,  8008. 
BONNY-CLABBER.    Usually  explained,  sour 
buttermilk;  but  Randal  Holme,  p.  173,  has, 
"  bomclatter,  cream  gone  thidL;"  and  in  an- 
other place,  "  boni  thhbber  is  good  milk  gone 
thick." 
BONNY-GO.    Spirited;  frisky.    /.  Wight. 
BONOMABLY.   Abominably,  excessively.   See 

Peele's  Works,  iiL  88. 
BONSOUR.    A  vault    {J.^N,) 

The  butrat  com  out  of  the  diche. 
Of  rede  gold  y-arched  riche  s 
The  boMomr  wat  aTOwcd  al 
Of  ich  maner  divert  animal. 

Sbr  Orfheo,  «d.  IdOmg,  SM* 

BONTEVOUS.    Bounteous. 

BONTING.  A  binding;  curved  bars  of  iron 
connected  together  by  hooks  and  links,  and 
put  round  the  outside  of  ovens  and  furnaces 
to  prevent  their  swelling  outwards. 

BONUS-NOCHES.    Goodnight    (S^ran.) 

BONWORT.  The  less  daisy.  See  Arch.  xzx. 
404 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  i  37. 

BONX.   To  beat  up  batter  for  puddings.  Aser. 

BONY.  A  swelling  on  the  body  arising  from 
bruises  or  pressure.    Pr.  Parv. 

BOO.    Both.    (A.'S.) 

Into  the  diche  they  fallen  boo. 
For  they  ne  teen  howe  they  go. 

Cat.^lhu€t  M8S.  p.  U. 

BOOBY-HUTCH.    A  clumsy  and  ill-contrived 

covered  carriage  or  seat.    Eaet. 
BOOD.    Abode;  tamed.    Chaucer, 
BOODGE.     To   stuff  bushes   into  a  hedge. 

Herefordih. 
BOODIES.    Broken  pieces  of  earthenware  or 
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glass  used  by  girb  for  decoratrag  a  play- 
house, called  a  boody-house,  made  in  imi- 
tation of  an  ornamental  cabinet.    North, 
BOODLE.    Com  marigold. 

The  brake  and  the  cockle  be  noisome  too  mudi* 
Yet  like  unto  doodle  no  weed  there  is  such. 

TtUMr,  p.  IfiS. 

BOOF.    Stupid.    Une. 

BOOGTH.    Size.     Yorith. 

BOOING.  Roaring;  bleating;  making  a  noise 
like  cattle.    North. 

BOOK.  This  word  was  formerly  used  for  any 
composition  firom  a  volume  to  a  single  sheet, 
particularly  where  a  list  is  spoken  of.  See 
the  State  Papers,  i.  402.  To  be  in  a  person's 
books,  to  be  in  his  favour.  To  say  off  book, 
to  repeat. 

BOOKHOLDER.  A  prompter.  See  Ben  Jon- 
son,  iv.  366;  Nomendator,  p.  501,  "  he  that 
telleth  the  players  their  part  when  they  are 
out  and  have  forgotten,  the  prompter  or  booke' 
holder"  Palsgrave  has,  "  boke  bearer  in  a 
playe,  prothoeoUe" 

BOOKING.    A  scolding ;  a  flogging.    South, 

BOOKSMAN.    A  clerk  or  secretary. 

BOOL.    To  bawL    Beeon. 

BOOLD.    Bold.     {A.-S.) 

BOOLK.    To  abuse ;  to  bully.    SufoUi. 

BOOLY.    Beloved. 

BOOM.  Sticks  placed  at  the  margin  of  deep 
channels  along  the  coast  or  in  harbours,  to 
warn  boats  from  the  mud.    South, 

BOOMER.    Smuggled  gin.     Brockett. 

BOON.    (1)  Good ;  fair.    {A.-N.) 

(2)  A  bone.     Weber. 

f3)  Going.    North, 

;4)  To  mend  the  highways.    Line. 

BOON-DAYS.  The  days  on  which  tenants  are 
bound  to  work  for  their  lord  gratis.   North. 

BOONS.    (1)  Fowls.     Yorksh. 

(2)  Highway  rates,  or  rates  for  repairing  the 
roads.  Xtnc.  The  surveyor  is  called  a  boon- 
matter.  In  Arch.  x.  84,  mention  Ib  made  of 
a  boon-wain,  a  kind  of  waggon. 

BOOR.  A  parlour.  North.  Kennett,  MS. 
Lansd.  1033,  says,  "  the  parlor,  bed-chamber, 
or  any  inner  zoom." 

BOORD.    To  board. 

BOORSLAPS.  A  coarse  kind  of  linen,  men- 
tioned by  Kennett. 

BOOSE.  A  stall  for  cattle.  Boosy-pasture, 
the  pasture  which  lies  contiguous  to  the 
boose.  Boosy,  the  trough  out  of  which  cattle 
feed.  Bootrnffstake,  the  post  to  which  they 
are  fastened.  North.  Cf.  Prompt.  Parv. 
pp.  41, 103. 

BOOSENING.  A  method  of  curing  mad  people 
by  immersion,  described  in  Brand's  Fop. 
Antiq.  iii.  149. 

BOOSH.    To  gore  as  a  bulL     Weet, 

BOOST.    Boast ;  noise.     Weber. 

BOOSTER.    To  perspire.    Devon. 

BOOSY.    Intoxicated. 

BOOT.  (1)  A  kind  of  rack  for  the  leg,  a  species 
of  torture  described  in  Douce's  Illustrations, 
L  32.    Cf.  Florio,  in  v.  Bolgicchino. 


(2)  Bit    Cf.  Cov.  Myst.  p.  29;  Octoriaa,  329. 
Bothe  thet  boot  moa  end  beeitr 
To  flesshe  flejes  were  thei  likcst. 

Oi»rMor  Mundi,  MS.  Celi.  THtu  Cantok.  £.37. 


(3)  A  boat.  (^..-S:) 


Help ;  reparation ;  amendment ;  restocatios ; 

remedy.    {A.^S^ 
BOOTCATCHER.  A  person  at  an  inn  who  poUi 

off  the  boots  of  passengers. 
BOOTED-CORN.    Com  imperfectly  grown,  as 

barley,  when  part  of  the  ear  remains  enclosed 

in  the  sheath.    South, 
BOOTHALING.    Robbery ;  freebooting.  Aw/. 

holer,  a  robber  or  freebooter.    Boothak,  to 

rob,  to  steal,  which  Miege  gives  as  a  North. 

country  word.    See  Florio,  in  v.  Jbotttao: 

Cotgrave,  in  v.  Dettrouner;  Middleton,ii.  532; 

Nash's  Pierce  Penilesse,  1592. 
BOOTHER.    A  hard  flinty  stone,  rounded  like 

a  bowL    North, 
BOOTH  WL    A  small  river  vesscL  Pr.  Parr. 
BOOTING.    A  robbery. 
BOOTING-CORN.    A  kind  of  rent-corn,  men- 
tioned by  Biount  and  Kennett. 
BOOTNE.'  To  restore,  remedy.     [A.'S.) 

Blynde  and  bed-reden 

Were  bootned  a  thouaande.  IHerg  Ploughtnm,  p.  IS. 

BOOTS.  A  person  who  is  very  tipsy  is  said  u 
be  in  his  boots.  See  Kennett'js  Glossanr,  p.3->. 
who  calls  it  "  a  country  proverb."  To  prz 
the  boots,  to  make  a  laughing-stock  of  one,  ai 
in  Two  Gent,  of  Verona,  L  1. 

BOOTY.  To  play  booty,  to  allow  one's  adTerMir 
to  win  at  &st  in  order  to  induce  him  to  con. 
tinue  playing  afterwards.  See  Howell,  sect  2.^. 

BOP.    To  dip;  to  duck.    East. 

BO-PEEP.  An  infantUe  game,  played  by  nmrsa, 
according  to  Sherwood,  »e  caehane  le  nitoft  tt 
puu  se  monttrant.  See  Douce's  IllustratioQN 
iL  146;  Florio,  ed.  1611,  p.  123;  Goodwins 
Six  BaUads,  p.  6 ;  Hudibras,  II.  iii.  633. 

BOR.    A  boar.    {A.-S.) 

BORACHIO.  Minsheu  mentions  « the  Sjanish 
boraehoe,  or  bottle  commonly  of  a  piggts 
skinne,  with  the  haire  inward,  dressed  in- 
wardly with  razen  and  pitch  to  keepe  wins  or 
liquor  sweet."  See  Ben  Jonson,v.  44.  Florio, 
ed.  1611,  p.  65,  says  it  was  made  of  goat** 
skin.  Hence  the  term  is  figuratively  sppli^ 
to  a  drunkard,  as  in  Middleton,  iv.  103. 

BORAS.    Borax.    (A.-N.) 

BORASCOES.  Storms  of  thunder  andligfatniDg. 
Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

BORATOE.  Bombasin.  See  the  Book  of  Bates, 

1675,  p.  27. 
BORD.  A  border ;  the  side  of  a  ship.  (A.-S) 
Hence,  over  bord,  or  over-board,  as  we  now 
have  it.  "  Stood  to  bord,"  stood  on  the  board 
or  side  of  the  vessel.  Cf.  Richard  Cocr  <k 
Lion,  2531,  2543  ;  Sir  Eglamour,  902.  Tb*i 
bord,  or  border  of  a  shield,  Kyng  Alisaonder, 
1270.  Some  of  the  dramatists  seem  to  use  it 
in  the  sense  of  eize.    See  Middleton's  Works, 

iv.  5. 
B0RDA6E.     A  bord-halipenny.    Skhner. 
BORDE.    AUble.   (A.^S.)    Hence  the  modera 
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csprottODt  board  and  lodging.  To  begin  the 
borde,  to  take  the  principal  places  at  the  high 
UblCf  which  was  generally  the  upper  end,  and 
called  the  board'-miL  The  table-cloth  was 
called  the  borde-dothe,  as  in  MS.  Anind.  249, 
f.  89 ;  Soke  of  Curtasye,  p.  5,  and  it  still  re- 
tains that  name  in  East  Anglia,  according  to 
Forby,  i.  31. 

Than  ieyd  thel  all  at  a  word. 
That  rokwoldea  achuld  begynne  the  bord. 
And  sytt  hyest  in  the  halle. 

ColntcUU  Dau9Uit,  800. 
BORDEL.   A  brothel.    (j4.-N.)    See  Prompt. 
Parv.  p.  44 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  61.  Later  writers 
haTe  the  term  bordetto. 

He  ladde  hire  to  the  b&rd«l  thoo« 
So  wondir  to  thouje  iche  be  wo. 

GotMr,  US.  Soe.  Antiq,  134,  f.  S38. 

BORDELL.    A  border?    See  MS.  Bib.  Reg. 

7  C.  xri. — **  item,  a  great  bordeli  enameled 

with  redde  and  white." 
BORDELLER.   The  keeper  of  a  brotheL 
BORDERED.    Restrained,    ^ak. 
BORD-HALFPENNY.    Money  paid  in  fairs  and 

markets  for  setting  np  tables,  bordSf  and  stalls, 

for  sale  of  wares.    BUnmi. 
BORDJOUR.    A  jester. 

And  a  Mynde  man  for  a  bortffomr, 

PuT9  Ploughman,  p.  084. 

BORDLANDS.    The  lands  appropriated  by  the 
lord  of  a  manor  for  the  support  of  his  boaxd  or 
table. 
BORDOUR.    Apparently  a  piece  of  armour  at- 
tached to  the  cuirass.     Gaw. 
BORDRAGING.    Ravaging  on  the  borders. 
BORD-YOU.    A  term  used  by  a  harvest  man  to 
another  who  is  drinking  from  the  bottle  or 
bmall  cask,  meaning  that  he  may  have  the 
next  turn  of  drinking.    NoffoUt, 
BORDTS.    Tournaments. 

So  kmge  he  hath  hawntyd  ftortfy*. 
That  of  amca  he  bare  the  prys. 

MS.  Qmtab.  Ft.  li.  3B,  f.  156. 

BORE.  (1)  Bom.    Ellis,  iii.  137. 

(2)  A  pore.     Weber, 

h)  A  kind  of  cabbage.    Tuuer, 

(4)  An  iron  mould  in  which  nails  are  manufac- 
tured.   Salop. 

(5)  That  peculiar  head  or  first  flowing  of  the 
water  from  one  to  two  or  more  feet  in  height 
at  spring  tides,  seen  in  the  river  Parret,  for  a 
few  miles  below  and  also  at  Bridgewater,  and 
which  is  seen  also  in  some  other  rivers.  [Bo- 
less?]  <«Boriallstremys,"ReUq.  Antiq.  1.206. 

BOREE.    A  kind  of  dance. 

BOREL.  A  kind  of  coarse  woollen  cloth.  Ac- 
cording to  Ducange,/Mimi  tpiodoria  ac  vilioria 
tpeeiio;  and  Roqudbrt  says,  "grosse  ^toffe 
en  laine  de  couleur  rousse  ou  gris&tre,  dont 
tlubillent  ordinairement  lea  ramoneurSi"  In 
MS.  Graves  42,  f.  73,  "  a  borrell,  a  pleye- 
fellow ;"  and  the  term  is  constantly  applied 
to  laymen,  as  borelfolk  and  borel  men.  See 
Wright's  Glossary  to  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  &83. 
It  leems  to  mean  wdeamed,  in  contradistinc- 
tton  to  the  priests,  or  derket. 


But  wele  T  wot  ai  nice,  trmehe,  and  gay* 
Soro  of  hem  ben,  as  borel  folkb  ben. 
And  that  uoslttynge  to  to  here  degrd. 

OedoM,  MS,  Soe.  jtnHq.  IM,  f.  Ub. 
Thus  I,  whidie  am  a  borat  derke. 
Purpose  for  to  write  a  booke. 
After  the  worlde  that  whilom  toke 
Lunge  time  in  olde  daict  paned. 

GocMT,  ed.  1564,  f.  1. 

And  we  mm  by  experience  in  travel!  the  rudennse 
and  timplicity  of  the  people  that  are  leated  far  North, 
which  no  doubt  is  Intimated  by  a  vulgar  speech, 
when  we  say  such  a  man  hath  a  bomll  wit,  as  if 
we  said  borealo  ingenium. 

Tho  Opitek  Glome  ^  Humore,  1639,  p.  99. 

BORELT.    Large;  strong. 

BORESON.    A  badger.     See  Blome's  Gent. 

Rec.  ii.  90. 
BORFREIE.    Same  as  berfirey,  q.  v. 
Sowis  to  myne  men  made  sleie. 
And  borfreiee  to  ryse  an  heie. 

MS,  Jddit,  10030.  f.  S4. 

BORGH.  A  pledge;  a  surety.  (^.-5.)  See 
Piers  Ploughman,  p.  346;  Towneley  Myst. 
p.  333. 

BORGHEGANG.  Surety.  (^.-5.)  Or,  perhaps, 
some  duty  paid  for  leave  to  pass  through  a 
borough  town.  The  term  occurs  in  Robert  de 
Brunne's  translation  of  the  Manuel  de$  Peehee, 
MS.  Harl.  1701,  and  MS.  BodL  415. 

BORGHTE.    A  borough. 

BORH.    A  boy.    East. 

BORHAME.    A  flounder.    Norlh. 

BORITH.  A  herb  used  by  fullers  to  take  out 
stains.    Skinner. 

BORJAES.    Burgesses. 

BORJOUNE.  A  bud.  See  Arthour  and  Merlin, 
p.  65.  Also  a  verb,  as  in  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  2 76» 
erroneously  spelt  borumne. 

BORKEN.    Barking.  (^.-&) 

BORLER.  A  clothier.  See  a  list  of  trades  in 
Cocke  Lorelles  Bote,  p.  9. 

BORLICH.    Burly. 

BORN-DAYS.    Life-tune.    Var.dial 

BORNE.  (1)  To  bum.  See  Chester  plays, 
i.  134, 177.  "  Shee  homed  a  knave,"  gave 
birth  to  a  boy,  ib.  p.  181. 

(2)  To  burnish.  See  Skinner,  and  Warton's 
Hist  EngL  Poet,  ii  275. 

(3)  A  stream.     Gaw, 
BORN-FOOL.    An  idiot.    Var.dud, 

BORO  W.  A  tithing ;  the  number  of  ten  fami- 
lies who  were  bound  to  the  king  for  each 
other's  good  behaviour.  According  to  Lam- 
barde's  Perambulation,  ed.  1596,  p.  27,  *'  that 
which  in  the  West  countrey  was  at  that  time, 
and  yet  is,  called  a  tithing,  is  in  Kent  termed 
a  bonno."  Harrison,  Description  of  EngUmd, 
p.  174,  has  borowage,  borrowing. 

BOROWE.  A  pledge ;  a  surety.  Also  a  verb. 
See  Robin  Hood,  i.  13 ;  Towneley  Myst.  pp.  25, 
156 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  9 ;  Stanihurst*s  Descrip. 
tjon  of  Ireland,  p.  54.  Borowekode^  surety- 
ship, Robin  Hood,  i.  43.  '*  Saint  George  to 
borowe,*'  i.  e.  St.  George  being  surety,  a  com- 
mon  phrase  in  early  poetrr. 
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Iltus  larc-th  tha  kynK  io  lorowv, 
liter  may  ao  blyi  fro  bale  hym  borowt, 

MS.  CatUmb.  Ff.  U.  38,  f.  7ff* 
Asd  thus  Salnct  Oeorge  to  bonwe, 
y«  sfaftll  hare  ihame  and  lorowt. 

SktUon't  Work*  ii.  83. 

BORREL.    A  borer  or  piercer. 
BORRID.    A  sow  marii  appttem, 
BORRIER.    An  anger.    Llayd's  MS.  additions 

to  Ray,  Mns.  Aikm. 
BORROW-PENCB.    Ancient  coins  formerly  so 

called  in  Kent.    See  Harrison's  Description 

of  England,  p.  218. 
BORSE.    A  calfsix  months  old.    HanU, 
BORSEN.    Burst    {A.'S.)    See  Chester  Plays, 

ii.  123.    Bonen^heOiedt  ruptured.     Var,  dial 
BORSHOLDER.    A  superior  constable. 

Item  that  no  constable,  borthoUtrt  nor  bailly, 

lette  any  man  or  womman  to  baiUe.  maynpiite  or 

ondlrborwt.  JfSL  Bodl,  e  JTm.  89S. 

BORSOM.    Obedient.    Leg.  Cath.  p.  44. 
BORSTAL.    According  to  Kennett^  MS.  Lansd. 

1033,  "  any  seat  on  the  side  or  pitch  of  a  hill." 
BORSTAX.    A  pickle. 
BORT.    A  board ;  a  table.    This  word  occurs  as 

the  translation  of  fiwfira  in  a  curious  list  of 

words  in  MS.  Lansd.  560,  f.  45,  written  in 

Lancashire  in  the  15th  century. 
B0RWA6B.    A  surety.    Pnm^t.  Pant, 
BORWE.  (1)  A  bower ;  a  chamber. 
(2)  A  town;  a  borough.     See  Sir  Tristrem, 

p.  140 ;  Leg.  Cath.  p.  183. 
^3J  To  save ;  to  guard.    {A.-S.) 
(4)  A  pledge ;  a  surety. 
BORWEN.    To  give  security  or  a  pledge  to 

release  a  person  or  thing ;  to  bail ;  to  borrow. 

B0R5B.    Borough ;  dty ;  castle. 

BOS.    A  game,  mentioned  in  Moor's  Suffolk 

Words,  p.  238. 
BOSARDB.    A  buzzard ;  a  species  of  hawk  un- 
fit for  sporting.    Hence,  a  worthless  or  useless 
feUow,  as  in  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  189. 
BOSC.    A  bush.    (^..M) 
BOSCAGE.  A  wood.   See  ^ofiK^e,  Twaine  and 
Gawin,  1671 ;  Skelton,  iL  28.    According  to 
Blount,  **  that  food  which  wood  and  trees  yield 
to  cattle."    Cotgraye  has,  '<  If^oliaiure,  bos- 
cage, or  leafe-worke,  in  earring." 
BOSCHAYLE.    A  thicket ;  a  wood.  (^..iV.) 
BOSCHES.    Bashes. 
BOSE.  (1)  Behoves. 

The  tynfull,  he  sayie,  ab  es  wrytene, 
Wyth  pyne  of  the  dede  when  he  as  tmyteae. 
That  he  thorgh  payne  that  hym  boM  drye, 
Hymiclfe  forgettet  when  he  lalle  dye. 

Hampole,  MS,  Bowet,  p.  67. 

Q2)  A  hollow.  North.  The  term  occurs  in  an 
early  and  carious  vocabulary  in  MS.  Lansd. 
560,  f.  45,  written  in  Lancashire. 
(3)  Boast ;  praise  ?  [Lose  ?] 

And  fo  tille  Saturday  were  fynlKhId  and  done. 
Of  alle  oare  bylere  iche  bare  the  teM. 

Legtndtt  AatoUfMen  MS, 

BOSEN.    A  badger.    North. 

BOSH.    A  dash,  or  show.    Eaat. 

BOSHES.    According  to  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd. 


1033, ''  the  bottom  of  the  fomaoe  in  niach 
they  m^t  their  iron  ore,  the  sides  cf  which 
furnace  descend  obliquely  like  the  homwr  of 
amilL" 

BOSHOLDER.  Atitlung-man;  thecUefpenoB 
in  an  ancient  tithing  of  ten  familirs.  See 
Lambarde's  Perambuljition,  ed.  1596,  p.  37. 

BOSKE.  A  bush.  <'A»oti»of  breres,  IsdnK," 
Reliq.  Antiq.  iL  83.  Bothy,  bushy,  but  goe. 
rally  explained  woody,  as  in  the  Temp«t. 
iv.  1. 

BOSKED.    See  Buake. 

BOSOM.  (1)  To  eddy.     YoridL 

(2)  Wish ;  desire.    Shak. 

(3)  Bosom-sermons  are  mentioned  in  the  Egetton 
Papers,  p.  9. 

BOSOMED.  See  King  Lear,  y.  1 ;  and  an  ii- 
stance  of  the  word  in  the  same  sense  in  Hey. 
wood's  Royall  King  and  Loyall  Subject,  163r. 

sig.  F.Ul. 

BOSON.  A  boatswain.  An  eariy  form  of  the 
word  occurring  in  the  first  edition  of  Shake- 
speare,  and  other  authors.  Lye,  in  his  addition 
to  Junius,  has,  "  booon  compte  pro  boaimoiK 
pnepositus  remigum,  scaphiarios." 

BOSS.  (1)  A  head  or  reservoir  of  water.  See 
Ben  Jonson,  viiL  9. 

(2)  A  great  stone  placed  at  the  intersectioa  of 
the  ribs.  An  architectural  term.  Willis,  p.  43. 

^3^  To  emboss ;  to  stud. 

(4 )  A  hassock.    North. 

(5)  A  protuberance.  (J.'N.)  See  Chancer,  Csst 
T.  3268 ;  OestaRom.  p.  446 ;  Mariowe,  L  48. 

6)  A  latge  marble.    Warw, 

7)  A  hooid  for  mortar.    EobL 

8)  To  throw.    Suitex. 
OSSOCK.    Large ;  fat ;  coarse.    Also,  to  top 

and  tumble  clumsily.     Far.  £aL 
BOSS-OUT.    A  game  at  marbles,  also  called 

6ou  and  tpan,  mentioned  in  Stratfs  Sports, 

p.  384. 
BOSSY.  (1)  Thick  set ;  corpulent.    North. 
(2)  Conyex. 

BOSST.CALF.    A  spoilt  chUd.    Doroet. 
BOST.  (1)  Pride;  boasting.   {A.-S.) 
'2)  Aloud.     Chtmeer. 
ZS  Embossed.    Middleton, 
4)  Bunt.     Wett. 

BOSTAL.    A  winding  way  up  a  veiy  ste^  UD. 

Sutaex. 
BOSTANCE.    Boasting;  bragging.    Oaaeer. 
BOSTEN.    To  boast.    {A.-S.) 
BOSTLYE.    Boasting.     Oaw. 
BOSTUS.    Boastful ;  arrogant. 
BOSWELL.   Some  part  of  a  fire-grste.  S^feO. 
BOT.  (1)  A  boat.    ReUq.  Antiq.  ii  82. 
(2)  A  sword ;  a  knife ;  anything  that  bitea  or 

wounds. 

3)  Bit.  •«Manimouthethegres&oCslaiib 

4)  A  jobber;  a  botcher.    Yorhth, 

5)  Bouf^t.    Devon, 

6)  Both.  I 
(7)  Unless. 

BOTANO.    A  kind  of  blue  Uneo. 
BOTARGE.    The  spawn  of  a  mnllet 
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BOTARGO.  A  kind  of  salt  cake,  or  rather 
siQsage,  made  of  the  hard  row  of  the  sea 
mullet,  eaten  with  oil  and  yinegar,  hut  chiefly 
used  to  promote  drinking.    Nam, 

BOTCH.    (1)  A  thump.    Sumhx. 

(2)  An  inflamed  tumour.    North* 

BOTCHET.    Small  beer  mead.    Nfurth, 

BOTCH  MBNT.    An  addition. 

BOTE.  (1)  Bit;  wounded.  {A.-S,)  See  Ellis'a 
Met.  Rom.  ii.  77 ;  Langtoft,  p.  243. 

(2)  Ate.     Gaw, 

(3)  Help ;  remedy ;  salTation.  Also  a  verb,  to 
help.  **  There  is  no  bote  of  manys  deth," 
there  is  no  help  for  it,  Orpheo,  MS.  Ashmole. 
Bote-less,  without  remedy. 

(4)  Better.    Ritson. 
BOTEL.    A  bottle.    {A.'N.) 

BOTELER.    A  butler.     Rob.  Glouc  p.  187. 

Botilert9,  Kyng  Alisaunder,  834. 
BOTEl^LAY.  Bitumen.    Weber.  S^t  botemey» 

in  Kyng  Alis.  4763. 
BOTENEN.    To  button.     {A.-N.) 
BOTENUS.    Buttons. 
BOTENYNG.    Help ;  assistance.    (^..5.) 
A  wod«  man  touched  on  hyt  berew. 
And  a  party  of  hys  clothyn^. 
And  anone  be  hadde  b«tenpng. 

MS,  Harl.  1701,  f.  73. 

BOTER.    Butter. 

BOTE.RAIL.    A  horizontal  ndl.    North. 
BOTERASSE.    A  buttress. 
BOTERFLIE.    A  butterfly.    {A,-S.) 
BOTESCARL.    A  boatswain.    Simner. 
BOTEWS.    A  kind  of  large  boot,  covering  the 
whole  leg,  and  sometimes  reaching  above  the 
knee.     See  Wardrobe  Accounts  of  Edw.  T*** 
p.  119;  Howard  Household  Books,  p.  139. 
BOT-FORKE.     A  crooked  stick,  the  same  as 
twrn-^ieki  q.  v. 

Mod  in  the  nioi|e  stond  anMtdt, 
•On  is  bot'farke  ii  burthen  he  bcrcih. 

Wrtght*9  l^He  Poetry  f  p.  110. 

BOTHAN.    A  tumour.    Deton. 
BOTUE.    A  store-house ;  a  shop  where  wares 
are  sold.    It  is  translated  tjselda  in  Prompt. 
Farv.  p.  46.    A  booth. 

They  robbedyn  trctoun  and  clothes. 
And  brenten  towncs  and  bothe», 

Kyng  AH$aMttdef,  9457. 

BOTHEM.    A  watercourse. 

BOTHER.    (1)  Toteaze;toannoy.    Var,  dial 

(2)  Of  both,  gen.  pi.  See  Ellis's  Met.  Rom. 
iiL  63 ;  Perceval,  31 ;  Leg.  Cath.  o.  52. 

BOTHERING.    A  great  scolding.   'Eaat. 

BOT-HIER.    Boat  hire. 

BO.THRUSH.  The  squalling  thrush.  /.  Winht, 

BOTH-TWO.     Both.    Junbu, 

BOTHUL.  A  cowsUp  ?  Pr.  Part,  Perhaps 
the  marigold.    See  Arch.  xxx.  404. 

BOTHUM.  (1)  Bottom.  See  Ordinances  and 
Regulations,  p.  433.  Mr.  Hartshorne  gives 
botham  as  the  Salopian  word,  and  Kennett, 
MS.  Lansd.  1033,  as  a  technical  word  con- 
nected  with  iron  ore.  Botme,  Prompt.  Parv. 
p.  45. 

(2)  AbMl    {A.'N.) 


1 


BOTON.    A  button. 
BOTOR.    A  bustard. 

Ther  was  vcntsoua  of  hert  and  bori, 

Swannes,  pecokes,  and  baton, 

Arthoui  «md  ilerUn,  p.  115. 

BOTRACES.    Venomous  frogs.     See  a  list  of 
obsolete  words  prefixed  to  Batman  uppon 
Bartholome,  1582. 
BOTRASEN.     To  make  buttresses  to  a  build- 

ing.    {A,'N,) 
BOTRE.    A  buttery. 

Then  nssher  gose  to  tho  boirt, 

Bok«  of  Curtiuywt  p.  SO. 

BOTS.  A  kind  of  worms  troublesome  to  horses. 

See  Dodsley,  ix.  214 ;  Men  Miracles,  1656. 

p.  34 ;  Tnsser,  p.  62. 
BOTTE.    (1)  A  boat. 

(2)  Bit.   North. 

He  toke  the  ituarde  by  the  throte. 

And  asonder  he  It  boite.   Syr  Tryawtoure,  654. 

(3)  A  bat ;  a  club. 

He  bare  a  botte  to  gere  a  strokk 
All  the  body  of  an  oke. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  11.  38,  f.  118. 
He  toke  hys  bott  and  forthe  §09  th, 
Swythe  sory  and  fuUe  wrolhe.        IbU,  f.  97. 

BOTTLE.  (1)  A  small  porUble  cask,  used  for 
carrying  liquor  to  the  fields.  West.  "  Bag 
and  bottle,"  Robin  Hood,  ii.  54. 

i2)  A  bubble.  Somereet. 
3)  A  seat,  or  chief  mansion  house.  (A.-S.) 
Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  is  our  authority 
for  the  provincial  use  of  the  word.  It  is  re- 
tained in  the  names  of  places,  as  NewbotUe, 
CO.  Northampton. 

(4)  A  bundle  of  hay  or  straw.  Cotgrave  has, 
"  BoteleTf  to  botle  or  bundle  up,  to  make  into 
botles  or  bundles."  A  botell-horae,  Ordi- 
nances and  Regulations,  p.  97,  a  horse  for 
carrying  bundles  ?  Bottleman^  an  ostler.  To 
look  for  a  needle  in  a  bottle  of  hay,  a  common 
proverb,  which  occurs  in.  Clarke's  Phraseo- 
logia  PuerOis,  1655.  Cf.  Topsell's  Beasts, 
p.  303;  Anecdotes  and  Traditions,  p.  58; 
Howell,  sect.  40 ;  Flurio  in  v.  Grcgw, 

A  thousand  pounds,  and  a  6oif to  of  hay. 
Is  all  one  thing  at  Dooms-day. 

HowtU'o  SngUah  Proverb*,  p.  1. 

|5^  The  dug  of  a  cow.    East, 
gS  a  round  moulding. 
'7;  A  pumpion.    JDevoiL 

BOTTLE-BIRD.  An  apple  rolled  up  and  baked 

in  a  crust.    East, 
BOTTLE-BUMP.    The  bittern.    Eatt, 
BOTTLE-HEAD.    A  fooL 
BOTTLE-NOSE.    A  porpoise.  Eaet.   A  person 

with  a  large  nose  is  said  to  be  bottle^noaed, 
BOTTLE-UP.    To  treasure  in  one's  memory. 

Var.  dialm 
BOTTOM.  (1)  A  ball  of  thread.    See  Elyot,  in 

V.  Anguinum  ;  Sir  Thomas  More,  p.  41 ;  Flo- 

rio,  in  V.  Corlo, 
(2)  A  vessel  of  burden.    See  Kennett's  Glossary. 

p.  24 ;  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Droict;  Harrison's  De- 
scription of  England,  p.  163. 
HOTTOMER.    One  who  drags  or  assists  in  con* 
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yeyiag  the  coal  or  other  produce  of  a  mine 
from  the  first  deposit  to  the  shaft  or  pit. 

BOTTOMING-TOOL.  A  narrow,  concave  shovel 
used  by  drainers.     Salop, 

BOTTOM-WIND.  A  phenomenon  that  occurs 
in  Derwent  -water.  The  waters  of  this  lake 
are  sometimes  agitated  in  an  extraordinary 
manner,  though  without  any  apparent  cause, 
and  in  a  perfectly  calm  day,  are  seen  to  swell 
in  high  waves,  which  have  a  progressive  mo- 
tionnom  West  to  East. 

BOTTRT-TREE.    An  elder  tree.    North. 

BOTTT.    Proud.    Sufolk, 

BOTTYS.    Butts ;  marks  for  shooters. 

BOTUNE.    Bottom.    Prompt.  Peon. 

BOTY.    A  butty;  a  partner.    Pahgrave, 

BOTYD.    Saved.    (^.-5.) 

Grete  othyi  to  me  he  tware 
That  he  was  6o(yd  of  mekyile  care. 

MS.  Camta^  Ft.  II.  38.  f.  64. 

B0TTN6.    Assistance.    (^.-5.) 

POTYNGE.    "  Encrese  yn  byynge,"  Prompt. 

Parv.  p.  45.    We  still  have  the  phrase  to 

boot. 
BOUCE-JANE.    An  ancient  dish  in  cookery,  a 

receipt  for  which  is  given  in  the  Ordinances 

and  Regulations,  p.  431. 
BOUCHART.    See  Babbart. 
BOUDE.    To  pout,   (/v.) 
BOUDGE.    To  budge;  to  move.    See  Nares, 

and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  vi.  455. 
BOUDS.    Weevils.  Etut.   Tusser,  p.  40,  speaks 

of  "  bowd-eaten  malt." 
BOUERIE.    Baudrie?  See  Harrison's  Descrip- 

tion  of  England,  p.  178. 
30UFFE.    Belching.     Skinner. 
BOUGE.  (I)  A  cask.    Smith. 

By  draught  of  hone  fro  ryTen  and  wellet* 
BoMg9*  be  brought  to  brewen  for  good  ale. 

Btit,  mbu  i\.\5i. 

(2)  An  allowance  of  meat  or  drink  to  an  attend- 
ant in  the  court.  Spelt  bouche  and  boudge. 
See  Ben  Jonson,  vii.  217;  Thornton  Rom. 
p.  218 ;  Ordinances  and  Regulations,  p.  79. 

!3i  A  purse.    Harmon. 
4)  *<  To  make  a  bouge,"  to  commit  a  gross 

blunder,  to  get  a  heavy  fall.    Also,  to  bulge, 

to  swell  out.    Eoit, 
(5)  To  prepare  a  ship  for  the  purpose  of  sinking 

it.    See  Hall,  Hen.  Y.  f.  23;  Harrison's  De- 

scription  of  England,  p.  200. 
BOUGERON.    An  unnatural  pTson.    {A.-N.) 
BOUGET.    A  budget;  a  portmanteau.    Elyot 

has,  "  hippopera^  a  male  or  bottget."  See  dso 

King  Cambises,  p.  262 ;  Brit.  Bibl.  iv.  103  ; 

Fry's  Bibl.  Mem.  p.  343 ;  Gascoigne's  Delicate 

Diet,  p.  18,  spelt  in  various  ways. 
BOUGH.    Reginald  Scot  gives* doi^A  as  a  com- 
mon exclamation  of  a  ghost. 
BOUGH-HOUSES.    Private  houses,  allowed  to 

be  open  during  fairs  for  the  sale  of  liquor. 
BOUGHRELL.    A  kind  of  hawk. 
BOUGHT.  (1)  A  bend ;  a  joint;  a  curve.  "  Bought 

of  a  sling,  funda  drctdiUt*  Junius,  Addend. 

See  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Peru,  Inareature  du  col; 

Torrent  of  Portugal,  p.  24 ;  Arch.  zvii.  295 ; 


Bourne's  Inventions  or  Devises,  1578,  no.  44; 

Middleton,  iu.  281. 
(2)  "  Bought  and  sold,"  entirely  overreached, 

utterly  made  away  with.    Shak. 
BOUGHT-BREAD.  Bakers' bread.    North. 
BOUGILL.    Abugle-hom. 
BOUGOUR.    Cinasdus,  *<  or  one  that  is  pan 

shame,"  but  not  necttsarily  in  the  bad  seme. 

This  term  occurs  in  Palsgrave's  Acolastia. 

1540. 

BOUGY.    A  small  round  candle.  (fV.)  Seethe 

Rutland  Papers,  p.  27. 
BOUKE.  (1)  The  body.  (^.-S.)  Also  the  balk, 
the  interior  of  a  building.  See  TowneleT 
Myst  p.  313 ;  Chron.  Vilodun.  p.  38 ;  Chsocer, 
Cant.  T.  2748 ;  Kyng  Alisaunder,  3254, 3946 ; 
Langtoft,  p.  174. 

He  thought  might  y  mete  that  doake, 
Hii  heved  y  achuld  amite  fro  the  Urnkt. 

(2)  To  wash  clothes.  {A-S.)  See  Piers  Hoii|h. 

man,  pp.  274,  306 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  108. 
r3)ApaiL    North. 

(4)  The  box  of  a  wheeL   Sakp, 

(5)  A  bolt    North. 
BOUKED.    Crooked. 

BOUL.  An  iron  hoop.  Unc»  *'  Thrcmiiig  o( 
the  dart  and  bowle^*\%  mentioned  among  yontb- 
ful  athletic  exercises  in  Holinshed,  Hist'  Scat 
p.  137. 

BOULDER-HEAD.  A  work  against  the  so, 
made  of  small  wooden  stakes.     Stutat. 

BOULTE.  To  sift.  (A.-S.)  BouUer,  a  pers» 
who  sifts,  Howard  Household  Books,  p.  2;. 
Florio,  ed.  161 1 ,  p.  71.  Bouited-^read,  bresj 
made  of  wheat  and  rye. 

BOUMET.    Embalmed. 

BOUN.  Ready.  (A.-S.)  See  Chester  Plavs,  i; 
37;  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  11807;  Pilkington, 
p.  353.  In  the  North  country  dialect  it  is  io  - 
terpreted  gomg  ;  also,  to  dress,  to  make  resdj, 
to  prepare.  <*  Boun  is  a  woman's  gaimeat; 
boun,  prepared,  ready ;  bownj  going  or  ready 
to  goe ;  he's  binon  with  it,  i.  e.  he  has  dose 
with  it."     Kennett,  MS.  Lausd.  1033. 

BOUNCE.    The  larger  dogfish. 

BOUNCHING.  Bending  or  swelUng.  See  s 
list  of  obsolete  words  prefixed  to  Batman 
uppon  Bartholome,  1582. 

BOUND.  (1)  Sure ;  confident.     Far.  dial 
Yet  will  tutlera  ui  toune  talk  btmmd. 
That  we  wer  the  Men  that  RouloRd  wold  queU. 

Boleu»d,M&  LanASm,  f.SK. 

(2)  A  mark. 

BOUNDE.    A  husband.    {A.-S.) 

Tho  that  tlitf  btmnde  y-aeighe  thiar 

Anon  he  itau  for  diol  y>wM 

Artfumr  mud  MartiH,  p.  97* 

BOUNDER.    A  boundary.    North. 

It  hath  beene  at  time*  alto  a  marke  and  frmre^er 
betweene  tome  kings  for  the  limlU  of  their  Jnriidic- 
tioni  and  authorltie.  Laiw&ard^e  Pvrambmktitfi, 
1506,  p.  iJO, 

BOUND-ROOD.  The  name  of  an  altar  in 
Durham  Cathedral,  mentioned  in  Danes' 
Ancient  Rites,  1672,  p.  70. 
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B0UN6.    A  pane. 

Be  losty,  my  Imu,  come  for  Laocashire, 
We  must  nip  the  btmmg  tor  these  crnwns. 
Sir  John  0ld€9*tl«,  p.  fi9. 

BOUNTEB.    Goodness.  (A.-N,) 
BOUNTBYOUS.  BoontifoL  See  Malory's  Morte 

d' Arthur,  n.  325. 
BOUNTRACE.    A  buttress.    (/V-.) 

Ye  rcfnemlire  youre  wittet,  and  take  hede 
To  kcpe  Irland,  that  hit  be  not  lost. 
For  bit  is  a  bomntraee  and  a  pott. 

MS.  «Mr.  Jntiq,  101 »  f.  Wl. 
BOUNTT-DATS.    HoUdays,  on  which  provi- 
sion was  furnished  for  the  poor.    North. 
BOUR.    A  bower;  achambor. 
BOURAM.     A  sink.     Yorkth.     This  word  it 

given  by  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
BOURDAYNE.    A  burden.    Pal^rave. 
BOURDE.    A  game ;  a  joke.    Also  a  verb,  to 
jest    (^.-&)      See  Cokwoldis  Daunce,  4; 
Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  12712,  17030;  Notes  to 
Chancer,  p.  213.  "  Soth  bourde  is  no  booide/' 
an  old  proTerb  mentioned  by  Harrington. 
Boyct  in  the  subarbls  bmtntene  lAiUe  heghe. 

M«iUArthW€,  MS.  LbteolH,  f.  86. 
Wele  btmrdet,  quod  the  doke,  by  nyne  hat. 
That  men  shulden  alway  love  cattwlcace. 

Chawnr,  MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  i.  6,  f.  S9. 

BOURDON.  A  staff.  (^..A*.)  See  Rom.  of 
the  Rose,  3401,  4092 ;  Wright's  Pol.  Songs, 
p.  150 ;  Beves  of  Hamtoun,  p.  81.  One  kind 
of  staff,  much  ornamented,  was  called  a 
bcmrdonoMte. 

1  may  the  bamrdtme  hcght  csperaunce,  which  l« 
foode  in  ercry  faysoun,  for  he  that  leenethe  him 
th«rto  tekurlyeh,  he  may  not  falle:  the  woode  of 
Scrhira  of  which  it  is  nude  ihewethe  M  weel  whiche 
it  is.  A«iiiaiie«  »/  tka  Monk,  SIom  Coll.  MS. 

The  Joynoun  otbomrHont,  of  iperet  long  and  rouode : 
la  feyre  kny ves  gladethe  the  cuttiller. 

MS,AMhmol9S0,tW. 
Harlotcs  walkcris  thorow  many  townes 
With  ipekkcth  mantelis  and  bnrdvunM. 

MS.  BodL  48.  f.  174. 
Now  thai  I  tellyn  the  faeuun 
And  the  mancr  of  the  bonhun, 

MS.  Cott,  nun.  C.  xiU.  f.  S8. 

BOURDOUR.  (1)  A  pensioner.    So  explained 

by  Heame,  Langtoft,  p.  204. 
(2)  A  drclet  round  a  helmet.     Caw. 
BOURGEON.     To  bud ;  to  sprout.  (/V.) 
BOURGH.    A  borough. 
BOURHOLM.     The  burdock.     See  an  early 

list  of  plants  in  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  3. 
BOURMAIDNE.    A  chambermaid. 
Hail  be  50,  noonet  of  leint  Mari  home. 
Goddca  boMrmmidnm  and  his  owen  tpouse. 

RBUq.Jntiq.\i.VI&. 

BOURN.  (1)  A  limit,  or  boundary. 

(2)  Abrook;  ariinilet.  (^.-5.)  Hence,  fMi/«r, 
as  explained  by  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033 ; 
and  also,  to  wash  or  rinse.  According  to 
Anbrey,  Royal  Soc  MS.  p.  61,  "in  South 
)inits  they  say  such  or  such  a  tevm,  meaning 
a  yalley  hj  such  a  riyer." 

(3)Teast.    Exwuwr. 

BOURNBDB.    Burnished. 


Upon  the  toppe  an  em  ther  itod. 

Of  boumada  gold  ryche  and  good.      LauinfU,  10k 

BOURT.  To  offer;  to  pretend.  North, 

BOUS.    A  box;  a  chest    Yorkth. 

BOUSE.  (1)  Ore  as  it  is  drawn  from  the  mines. 

Yorkth.    Small  ore  as  it  is  washed  by  the 

sieve,  is  called  bouse-smithen. 

(2)  Perhaps  a  boss,  or  round  plate  of  metal  used 
to  adorn  a  horse.  See  Arch.  xvii.  293. 

(3)  To  drink.  An  old  cant  term,  and  still  in  use. 
Bouzmg-can^  a  drinking  can.  There  was 
formerly  a  kind  of  drink  so  called,  as  appears 
from  Ritson's  Ancient  Songs,  L  70. 

BOUSTOUS.    Impetuous.  PaUgrave. 

BOUT.  (1)  A  batch.    Var.diaL 

(2)  In  ploughing,  the  distance  from  one  side  of 
a  field  to  the  other,  and  back  again. 

3)  A  contest ;  a  ttruggle.    North. 
iS  But. 

5)  Without;    except.    North.     See  Chester 
Plays,  L  47,  iL  55,  123  ;  ReUq.  Antiq.  u.  227. 

B0UTE-7EU.  An  incendiary.  Also  spelt  &(m/«- 
felL    SeeFlorio,  ed.  1611,pp.  72,  244.    The 
term  is  given  by  Skinner,  and  also  occurs  in 
Hudibras. 

BOUT-HAMMER.  The  heavy  two-handed  ham. 
merused  by  blacksmiths.  East.  See  About-' 
iledge,  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  iv.  289. 

BOUT.HOUSE.  On  the  ground;  anywhere. 
/.  Wight. 

BOYE.  Above.  See  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  75; 
Wright's  Anecd.  lit.  p.  5.  In  later  writers  it 
is  merely  an  elliptical  form,  as  in  the  Trou- 
bles of  Queene  Elizabeth,  1639,  sig.  F.  i. 

BOVERT.  A  young  ox.  (A.-N) 

BOVOLI.  A  kind  of  snaUs  or  periwinkles,  men- 
tioned as  delicacies  by  Ben  Jonson.  {Itat.) 

BOW.  (1)  A  yoke  for  oxen. 

(2)  A  bow's  length.  Shak. 

(3)  A  boy. 

{4)  To  bend.    Var.diaL 

(5)  A  small  arched  bridge.   Somemt.   An  arch 

or  gateway  was  formerly  called  a  bow. 
BOW-BELL.    A  cockney,  one  bom  within  the 
sound  of  Bow  bells.    The  term  occurs  in  the 
London    Prodigal,    p.   15;  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  iv.  186. 
BOW-BOY.    A  scarecrow.   Kent.   Du  Bartas, 

p.  9,  "  a  blinde  bow-boy,"  a  blind  archer. 
BOWCER.  The  bursar. 
BOWCHYER.    A  butcher. 
BOWDIKITE.    A  contemptuous  name  for  a 
mischievous  child ;  an  insignificant  or  corpu- 
lent person.  North. 
BOWDLED.    Swelled  out,  particularly  applied 
to  a  hen  when  ruffled  with  rage,as  in  Harrison'" 
Description  of  England,  p.  172. 
BOWE.  (1)  A  bough;  a  branch.  {A.-S.) 
(2)  To  bend ;  to  curve ;  to  bow. 

Wttlde  they  hydde  hym  »y tte  or  stande. 
Ever  lie  wulde  be  5oiMifMf«. 

MS.  HarU  1701*  f.  9Bi 
Yf  ther  be  dewke  or  erle  in  lande. 
But  they  be  to  hym  boweandt. 
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The  iteward  wyU  anone  ryw. 
And  dyttroye  hym  on  all  wyie. 

MS,  Cmtmb,  ft  U.  38,  f.  3M. 

And  togedur  they  wentCt 

That  hyt  bmotd  and  bent*.  MS.  Ihid.  f.  70. 

BOWE-DYE.    A  kind  of  dye.    In  MS.  Sloane 

1698,  f.  163,  is  a  notice  how  '<  to  dye  scarlett 

after  the  manner  of  the  hwfe-dye" 

BOWELL-HOLE.  A  imaU  aperture  in  the  waU 

of  a  bam  for  giving  light  and  air.    North, 
BOWBN.    A  relation,  or  narrative.   Qu.  J,'S. 

bocung. 
BOWER.    A  chamber.    (ArS,) 
BOWERINGE.    The  part  of  a  tree  consisting 

of  the  boughs. 
BOWERLY.    Tall;  handsome.     Weit. 
BOWERS.    Xoung    hawks,   before   they  are 
branchers.    See  Reliq.  Aniiq.  L  293.    Also 
called  boweii  and  boweuet.    The  term  seems 
to  be  applied  to  hawks  at  the  period  when 
they  are  in  the  transition  between  the  nest 
and  trees,  too  old  for  the  former,  and  yet  not 
strong  enough  to  attach  themselves  exclusively 
to  the  freedom  of  the  latter. 
BOWERY.    See  Boodiei. 
BOWETY.    Linsey.wolsey.    North. 
BOWGHSOMME.    Buxom;  obedient.   {A,-S,) 
Wake  aye,  all  thow  had  no  knawyng 
Of  the  tyme  of  the  dedes  commyng. 
That  the  dede  may  lynd  the  when  it  ealla  comme. 
Ay  redy  to  Grodd  and  bowghaonums. 

Hampol§,  M&,  Bmoot,  p.  6S. 

BOW-HAND.   The  left  hand.  To  be  too  rnnch 
of  the  bow-hand,  to  fail  in  any  design.    See 
Nares,  in  v. 
fiOWHAWLER.    A  man  acting  in  the  place  of 
a  horse,  to  draw  barges  or  small  vessels  along 
the  Severn. 
BOWIE-FRAME.    A  phrase  applied  to  toads 
when  together,  in  Fairfax's  Bulk  and  Selvedge 
of  the  World,  1674,  p.  130. 
BOWIS.    Boughs.    Cf.  Unry,  p.  415. 
ICakynge  the  bowU  u  lutty  to  the  eyfte, 
Ai  fresche  and  at  fayre  of  coloure  and  of  hewa. 

Legate,  MS,  Sue.  Antiq,  134,  f.  16. 

BOWIT.    Alanthorn.  North,    See  Croft's  Ex- 

cerpta  Antiqua,  p.  14. 
BOWK.     Bent;  crooked.   North. 
BOWK-IRON.    A  circular  piece  of  iron  which 

lines  the  interior  of  a  cart  or  waggon  wheeL 

West. 
fiOW.KITT.  A  kind  of  great  can  with  a  eover. 

Yorkth. 
BOW-KNOT.    A  large,  loose,  and  wide  knot. 
Gave  me  my  name,  which  yet  perchaunce  you  know  not. 
Yet  'tit  no  riddle  bound  up  in  a  bow4tnott, 

Th0  Christmas  Prince,  p.  41. 

BOWL-ALLEY.  A  covered  space  for  the  game 
of  bowls,  instead  of  a  bowling  green.  See 
Earle's  Microcosmography,  p.  86.  A  street  in 
Westminster  is  still  called  the  Bowling-AUey/ 
Bowls  were  prohibited  during  the  church 
service  in  1571.  See  Grindal's  Remains, 
p.  138.  According  to  the  Grammont  Me- 
moirs, ed.  1811,  ii.  269,  the  game  was  fa 
•hionable  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 


It  was  played  by  both  sexes.    Anecdotes  and 

Traditions,  p.  20. 
BOWL-DISH.    See  Boldyehe. 
BOWLEYNE.    A  bow-line. 
BOWLING-MATCH.  A  game  with  stone  bowh, 

played  on  the  highwajrs  from  village  to  vil. 

lage.    North. 
BOWLTELL.    A  kind  of  cloth. 
BOWN.    Swelled.    Norf. 
B0WNCH£.    a  bunch;  a  swelling.    Hmlott. 
BOWNDYN.    Ready;  prepared. 
BOW-NET.    A  kind   of  net,    mentioned  in 

Topsell'a  Fonre-footed  Beasts,  p.  47. 
BOW-POT.  Aflower-vase.  ITcy/.  "  Bough  pota. 

or  flower  pots  set  in  the  windowes  of  privat« 

houses,"  Nomendator,  p.  388. 
BOWRES.  A  dish  in  ancient  cookery,  a  receipt 

for  which  is  given  in  MS.  Slosne  1201,  f.  24. 
BOWSING.    A  term  in  hawking,  when  the 

hawk  "  oft  drinks,  and  yet  de^res  more." 

See  Blome's  Gent.  Rec  ii.  61. 
BOWSOM.    Buxom;  obedient.     ^A.S.)    See 

Ywaine  and  Oawin,  1155. 

And  if  he  be  tylle  God  bowtem, 
TUle  radlee  Uyi  at  the  last  to  «oin. 

MS,HarL4l».f.Sli. 

BOWSOMNES.     Obedience.    It  ia  glossed  k 

the  margin  by  obidiencia. 

And  when  this  grownde  et  made,  thaa  sallc  tome 

a  dameeelle  Bowaonmm  on  the  tone  halfe#  and  djme- 

aelle  Jfwerecorde  one  the  tother  halfe.     MS.  U^ct'jk 

A.  1. 17.  f.  271. 
BOWSTAVES.   "  Paied  to  maister  CrDmew4£e 

by  the  kinges  coromaundement  for  howettatft 

for  his  Graces  use,"  Privy  Purse  Expenoes  of 

Henry  VIII.  p.  267.     See  also  Brit  Btbe. 

ii.  398. 
BOWSY.    Bloated  by  drinking. 
BOWT.    The  tip  of  the  nose.     See  the  Komes- 

clator,  p.  28.    Also  part  of  an  angler's  sp^ 

ratus,  Brit  Bibl.  iL  472. 
BOWTELL.    A  convex  moulding. 
BOWTH.    Bought 
BOW-WEED.    Knapweed. 
BOW-YANKEES.    See  Yanieet. 
BOWYER.  (1)  A  maker  of  bows.     See  Chester 

Plays,  1 6 ;  Skeluin,  i.  151 ;  Rob.  Glou.  p.  54L 
(2)  A  small  ship.    Skhmer. 
BOWYN.    Went 
BOX.  (1)  A  blow.    Also  a  verb,  to  strike.  r<sr« 

diaL 

Ac  nathelei,  God  It  wot, 

Yif  ich  alle  nedet  mor, 

Yit  ich  wile  acale 

A  lite  box  the  to  pale.  Beves  «f  Bamttmn,  p.  fiC 

!2^  A  chest     0,voH. 
3)  A  club  or  society  instituted  for  benevolesi: 

purposes.    North.    Their  anniversary  dinner 

is  called  a  box-dinner. 
(4)  To  "  box  the  fox,"  to  rob  anorchsrd.  ITes/J 
BOX-AND-DICE.    A  game  of  hazard  1 

BOX-BARROW.    A  hand-barrow.    SaU^. 
BOX-HARRY.  To  dine  with  Duke  Humphrey;  to 

take  care  after  having  been  extravagant  Lime* 
BOXING.     Buxom.    Unc. 
BOXING-DAY.    The  day  after  Christmas,  who 
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tradespeople  are  viiited  by  peraons  in  tne  em- 
ployment of  their  customers  for  Christmas 
boxes,  or  small  presents  of  money. 

B0X4RON.    A  flat-iron.    Eaat. 

BOY.BISHOP.    See  NiehoUu. 

60YDEKIN.  A  dagger.  Chaucer.  See  Wright's 
Anec.  Lit.  p.  25.  It  occurs  in  Prompt.  Parv. 
p.  42,  translated  hy  tubucula,pefforatorium. 

BO  YE.   Aladsenrant.    (A.-S.) 

BOYKIN.  A  term  of  endearment,  found  in  Sir 
John  Oldcastle,  p.  38,  and  Palsgraye*s  Aco- 
Isstns,  1540. 

BOYLES.'  Lice.   Line. 

BOYLUM.  A  kind  of  iron  ore.  Eennett,  MS. 
Unsd.  1033. 

BOYLY.   Boyish.  Barei. 

BOYS.  (1)  \ovct.  Maundetnle. 

(2)Boethiu8.   Lydgate,  p.  122. 

(3)  A  wood.  (^..M) 

And  bad  them  gobetyme 
To  the  6afi«  Seynt  Mtrtyne. 

Jf&  Gmtab.  Ff.  IL  M,  f.  128. 

BOTS-BAILIFP.    An  old  custom  formerly  in 
Togue  at  Wenlock,  and  described  in  Salop. 
Antiq.  p.  612. 
BOYSHB.  A  bush.  Malory,  L 181. 
BOYSID.    Swelled. 

My  thoujte  also  with  alle  vloea  tefvU, 
My  brett  reiceit  and  chef  of  wreochidnene. 

L^gatt,  MS,  Soe,  Antiq.  134,  f.  S. 

BOYS'.LOVE.  Southernwood.    fFe$i. 

BOYSTONB.   To  cup  a  person.  Pr.  Parv. 

BOYSTORS.  Boisterous.  Skeltan. 

BOYT.  Both. 

BOZZUM.  The  yellow  ox-eye.    Veet. 

BOZZUM-CHUCKED.    Having  a  deep  dark 

redness  in  the  cheeks.   Wett. 
B03E.  To  move,  rise,  go.   Gaw. 
B03EZ.  Boughs.    Gaip. 
BRAA.    An  acdivity.   North. 
BRAB.    A  spike-naiL     Yari$h. 
BRABAND.      Cloth    of    Brabant.     See  the 

Rates  of  the  Custome  House,  1545,  Brit.  Bibl. 

ii.  397. 
BRABBLE.    To  quarrel.    Also  a  substantive. 

Brt^bUng,  squabbling,  quarrelling,  Timon,  ed. 

Dyoe,  p.  36 ;  Middleton,  iii.  458 ;  Skelton,  ii. 

131.    Brabilemeni,  a  quarrel.    Brabbler,  a 

wrangler,  a  quanrelaome  person. 
BRAa    Broke. 

BRACCO.    Diligent;  laborious.    Cheth. 
BRACE.  (1)  To  embrace. 

A  grywly  gate  than  beie  thov  prcatc. 

In  armet  for  to  brace.    MS.  Uneobt  A.  L  17*  t.  S13. 

(2)  Armour  for  the  arms.  Hence  an  arm  of  the 
sea,  Maundevile's  Travels,  p.  15. 

(3)  To  brave  a  person ;  to  swagger.  Palsgrave 
hss,  **  I  ^roce  or  face,  Je  brogue  ;  he  braced 
and  made  a  bracying  here  sifore  the  dore  as 
tfaoughe  he  wolde  have  kylled,  God  have  mercy 
on  hU  soule."  It  occurs  as  a  substantive  in  a 
similar  sense  in  Othello,  L  3.  "  Facing  and 
bneing"  Holinshed,  Chion.  Ireland,  p.  63. 

(4)  The  dasp  of  a  buckle. 

^5)  A  piece  of  timber  framed  with  a  bevil  joint, 
iodisposed  as  to  keep  the  parts  of  a  building 


together.  Palsgrave  has,  **  bttce  of' an  home 
brace," 
BRACER.  Armour  for  the  arms.  {A.-N.)  See 
Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  1 1 1 ;  Florio,  in  v.  Brdcctale  / 
Cotgiave,  in  v.  Braueleti  Beaumont  and  Flet- 
cher, ii.  426 ;  Privy  Purse  Expences  of  Hen 
VIU.  p.  47. 

Brastrt  tmrnyata  hrlttea  In  loodyre. 

JTorfe  JrOmrtt  MS.  lAneoln,  f.  fb, 

BRACH.  A  kind  of  scenting  hound,  generally 
of  a  small  kind.  Elyot  hat,  '*  eatelbu,  a  very 
litteU  hounde  or  braehe,  a  whelpe ;"  and  the 
terms  brack  aud  ratch  were  always  applied  to 
the  houndi  which  formed  the  pack,  which  of 
course  differed  in  breed  according  to  time  and 
place.  In  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  151,  it  seems  to  be 
synonymous  with  acguiUf  q.  v.  See  Twid, 
p.  28 ;  Florio,  in  y.  Braeedre  ;  Beanment  and 
Fletcher,  iii.  9 ;  Ford,  i.  22,  58 ;  Webster,  L 
156;  Dodsley,  vi.  319 ;  Ben  Jonson,  iv.  19 ; 
Topsell's  Foure-footed  Beasts,  p.  137.  The 
author  of  the  romance  of  Pftoeval,  using  the 
term'  bracket,  explains  it,  bracket  cut  h  dire 
tmg  petit  brogue  ou  ckiem.  This  form  of  the 
word  occurs  in  Morte  d'Arthur,  L  75,  80: 
Brit.  Bibl.  1  478. 

BRACHICOURT.  A  horse  whose  fore-legs  are 
bent  naitnrally. 

BRACING.  Fresh,  cool,  applied  to  the  atmo- 
sphere.    Var.  diaL 

BRACING-GIRDLE.  A  kind  of  belt.  •<  Bra- 
cynge  gyrdle,  eubcmgulum"  Hnloet. 

BRACK.  (1)  A  crack  or  break;  a  flaw.  Cf. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  v.  316 ;  Middleton, 
iv.  6 ;  Brit.  Bibl.  i.  355.  Also  a  verb,  to  break. 
Diversions  of  Purley,  p.' 489;  broite,  in  the 
Northern  dialects.  Lilly,  in  his  Euphues,  says 
the  "  finest  velvet"  has  "  his  bracke,"  flaw  or 
imperfection. 
A  piece.    Ketmett. 

Salt  water ;  brine.    In  Drayton,  as  quoted 
by  Nares,  the  term  strangely  occun  applied  to 
river-water. 
Suffblke  a  aunne  halfe  risen  fVom  the  brack, 
Norfolke  a  Triton  on  a  dolphins  haeke. 

Droffton't  Fbmm,  p.  90. 

(4)  A  kind  of  harrow.    Nortk. 
To  mount  ordnance. 

Florio  has,  "  briccke,  crags,  cliflh,  or  bracket 
in  hills."    Mention  is  made  of  ^  a  large  and 
bracky  wood"  in  MS.  Addit.  11812,  f.  81. 
On  rockei  or  braekis  for  to  ronne. 

Hvdf-Seomer,  n.  d. 

BRACK-BREED.    Tasted.    Nortk. 

BRACKEN.  Fern.  Nwrtk.  Bracken-clock,  a 
small  brown  beetle  commonly  found  on  fern. 

BRACKLY.     Brittle.    Staff, 

BRACKWORT.  A  small  portion  of  beer  in  one 
of  its  early  stages,  kept  by  itself  till  it  turns 
yellow,  and  then  added  to  the  rest.  See  the 
curious  early  account  of  the  method  of  brew- 
ing in  Harrison's  D^cription  of  England, 
p.  169,  and  Bragwort  in  Jamicson. 

BRACONIER.  The  bemer,  or  man  that  held 
the  hounds.    See  Bemere* 
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BRAD.  (1)  Opened ;  spread ;  extended^    North. 

(2)  Routed.    {A.'S.) 

(3)  Hot ;  inflamed.    North, 
BRADDBR.    Broader.    (A^ 
BRADE.  (1)  To  pretend.  (^.-5.) 

(2)  To  bray ;  to  cry.    R,  de  Bnume. 

(3)  Broad ;  large.  Cf.  Sir  Triitrem,  p.  181 ; 
Ywaine  and  Oawin,  163,  259 ;  Sir  Perceval, 
126,  269,  438,  1653,  1748,  1762;  Minot's 
Poems,  p.  20. 

BRADES.   Neddaces;  hanging  ornaments.  See 

the  Test.  Vetust.  p.  435. 
BRADOW.    To  spread;  to  corer.    Cketk. 
BRADS.  (1)  Money.    JSrser. 
(2)  SmaU  nails.     Var.diaL 
BRAEL.    The  back  part  of  a  hawk.    See  Reliq. 

Antiq.  i.  296,  301. 
BRAFFAM.    See  Barfhame. 
BRAG.  (1)  Brisk ;  full  of  spirits.    Prond,  inso. 

lent,  Skelton,  L  125.    Broffonee,  bragging, 

Towneley  Myst.  p.  99.    The  crowing  of  the 

moor-oock  is  called  bragging, 

(2)  A  ghost  or  goblin.    North, 

(3)  An  old  game  at  cards,  mentioned  in  "  Games 
most  in  Use,"  12mo.  n.  d. 

BRAGGABLE.    Poorly ;  indifferent.    Salop, 

BRAGGADOCIA.    A  braggart.    Var.dial, 

BRAGGED.  Pregnant ;  in  foaL  See  Gent.  Rec. 
ii.  88.    IBaggedf] 

BRAGGER.  A  wooden  bracket  Higins  trans- 
lates mutuU,  **  peeces  of  timber  in  building 
called  braggen;  it  is  thought  to  be  all  one 
with  procertt ;  in  masons  worke  they  be  called 
corbdles."  See  the  Nomendator,  p.  210. 
Minsheu,  Span.  Diet.  p.  263,  spells  it  hragget, 
and  the  term  also  occurs  in  HoUyband's  Dic- 
tionarie,  1593. 

BRAGGING.JACK.  A  boaster.  Higins,  p.  532, 
has,  *'  Tkrago,  a  vaine-glorious  fellow,  a  craker, 
a  boaster,  a  bragging  Jaeke," 

BRAGGLED.    Brindled.  Somertet. 

BRAGLY.    Briskly.    I^emer, 

BRAGOT.  A  kind  of  beverage  formerly  esteemed 
in  Wales  and  the  West  of  England.  Accord- 
to  some,  it  was  composed  of  wort,  sugar,  and 
spices;  or  merely  another  name  for  mead. 
See  Ben  Jonson,viL  343, 378  ;  Skinner,  pars.  1. 
With  ftzonge  ale  bruen  in  fattM  and  in  tonnea, 
Pyng,  DrangoU,  aad  the  braget  tjne, 

MS,R»wt,C.m, 

BRAID.  (1)  To  resemble.  North.  '*\ebraide 
of  the  xnillers  dogg,  ye  lick  your  mouth  or  the 
poke  be  open,"  Yorkshire  Ale,  1697.  p.  86. 

(2)  A  reproach.  Also  a  verb,  to  upbraid.  See 
Jbrayde,  which  is  written  a  bragde  in  the 
True  Tragedie  of  Richard  III.  p.  22,  in  con- 
cordance with  the  original  copy,  so  that  the  a 
in  that  instaoce  is  probably  an  exclamation. 

(3)  A  start ;  a  sudden  movement ;  a  moment  of 
time.  A  toss  of  the  head  was  called  a  braid. 
Hence  apparently  a  quick  blow,  in  Syr  Degor^, 
256 :  MS.  CanUb.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  245 ;  Brit.  Bibl. 
iv.  90.  See  Tale  of  the  Basyn,  x%i. ;  Wright's 
Seven  Sages,  p.  17,  "  scho  bragd  hit  a-don  at 
on  brayd**  i.  e.  she  threw  it  down  at  one 
start  or  movement. 


Out  upon  the,  thefe !  idle  teyde  In  that  tr^r. 

The  womaa  being  afraid,  gave  a  6«is«l  v'uh  htr 
headend  ran  her  way,  and  left  her  tooth  bchiad  k«r 

(4)  Palsgrave,  in  his  table  of  subet  f.  21,  bt,  I 
"  brayde  or  hastynesse  of  mynde,  cofle,"  Le. 
passion,  anger.  See  Roquefort,  inv.  Cb^>  i 
Anc.  Poet.  Tr.  p.  49.  It  seems  tomesn  cre/t, 
deceit,  in  Greene's  Works,  n.  268;  and 
Shakespeare  has  the  a^iective  bnad^  ge&enltj 
explained  deceitful,  and  Mr.  Dyoe  thiidu  it 
means  hu^iU,  Reniarka,  p.  73 ;  bat  pertapi 
we  may  adopt  the  less  objectioiiBble  expbaw 
tion,  guieJt,  haetg.  It  occurs,  however,  in  tbe 
A.-S.  sense  of  deceit  in  Langtoft,  p.  138.  See 
also  Heame's  glossary,  p.  536. 

(5)  To  nauseate.  North. 

(6)  To  beat  or  press,  chiefly  applied  to  adioiiy 
objects.  JBaet, 

(7)  A  row  of  underwood,  chopped  op  ind  liid 
lengthways.   Oxon, 

r8)Tonet.    Doreet. 
(9)  To  fade  or  lose  coloiur. 
BRAIDE.  (1)  To  draw,  paiticulsriy  applied  to 
drawing  a  sword  out  of  the  scabbsrd.    See 
Jbraide,      Also,    to  pull,    Octorian,  336; 
Croke's    Psalms,    p.    6 ;    to  starike,  Kyn; 
AUsannder,  5856 ;  Richard  Goer  de  lion,  411 ; 
to  spread  out,  to  brandish,  Kyng  Alisaoodcr, 
7373 ;  to  beat  down,  MS.  Morte  Aithure,  f. 
94 ;  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  22,  tw. 
(2)  To  start  quickly  or  suddenly;  to  letp;  to 
turn.  "  All  worldly  thing  braidith  upon  tjne." 
i.  e.  tumeth  or  changeth  with  time,  Lyd^^'t 
Minor  Poems,  p.  24. 

Thus  nathelet  to  metche  wyde. 
What  arte  thoa,  loac  ?  and  I  Arcyrff 
Ryjt  as  a  roan  doth  oute  of  slepe. 

GoiMT,  MS.  Soc.  AMtiq.  131,  f.  & 

BRAIDERY.   Embroidery.   /.Wight. 

BRAIDS.  (1)  A  vricker  guard  for  protecting 
trees  newly  grafted.    Gknte. 

(2)  Scales.   North. 

BRAIDY.    Foolish.    Yorksh. 

BRAIL.  According  to  Blome,  Gent  Been.  49. 
<*  to  brayle  the  hawks  wing  is  to  put  s  piece 
of  leather  over  the  pinion  of  one  of  her  wib|s 
to  keep  it  dose."  The  term  occurs  in  the  old 
play  of  Albumazar.  Brailfeethert  are  the 
long  small  white  feathers  hanging  under  the 
tail. 

BRAIN.  To  beat  out  the  brains.  See  Fint 
Sketches  of  Henry  VI.  p.  60. 

DyTers  tymcs  like  to  bra  drowned,  h^nei,  vA 
OTerronne  with  hones  befor  he  wai  four  yen  old. 

MS.  Atkm.  998.  f.  flt 

BRAINISH.  Mad.   Shak. 

BRAIN-LEAF.  Apparently  a  kind  of  heih.  U 
is  mentioned  in  Greene's  Gwydonias  1595. 

BRAIN.PAN.  The  skull.  See  Skelton,  I  24 ; 
Nomendator,  p.  23  ;  Morte  d'Arthur,  I  256, 
ii.  403.  The  term  is  still  in  nse,  sccordiof  u 
Forbv. 

BRAINSICK.  WUdhrained;  mad;  impetuoa 
See  Skelton,  i.  267 ;  If  you  know  not  ae« 
you  know  Nobody,  1639,  si»  B.  iiL 
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I  ayise  at  no  such  happtncwe.     Alat ! 
I  am  a  puny  courtier,  a  weake  tiralne, 
A  bmint-4idte  young  man. 

Htpwooi^M  Iron  Age,  %\g.  D.  I. 

BRAIN-STONES.    According  to  Aubrey,  MS. 

Nat.  Hist.  Wilts,  p.  13,  stones  the  size  of  one's 

head,  nearly  round,  found  in  Wiltshire,  and  so 

called  bT  the  common  people. 
BRAIN-WOOD.   Quite  mad. 
BKAIRD.    IVesh ;  tender.    North,    Also,  the 

first  blade  of  grass.    A.'S.  brord. 
BRAISSIT.   Inclosed. 
BRAIST.    Burst. 
BRAIT.  A  kind  of  garment.  {A.'S,)  "  CaraeaUa 

eii  vetiis  viUota  qwB  JngKee  dieitur  brait  vel 

hakd,"  MS.  Laud.  413.    See  Ducange,  in  t. 

CaraeaUa, 
BRAK.    Broke.    Minot,  p.  29. 
BRAKE.  (1)  To  beat.    North. 

(2)  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  defines  braief 
"  a  small  plat  or  parcel  of  bushes  groinng  by 
themsdves."  This  seems  to  be  the  right 
meaning  in  Mids.  Night's  Dream,  iii.  1,  al- 
though a  single  bush  is  also  called  a  brake. 
In  Palmer's  Devonshire  Glossary,  p.  32, 
*'grinetum,  dumetum,  a  bottom  overgrown 
with  thick  tangled  brushwood."  A  brake  is 
also  a  Uttle  space  with  rails  on  each  side, 
which  Mr.  Hunter  thinks  is  the  Shakespearian 
term,  an  explanation  rather  at  variance  with 
Qmnoe'a  "  hawthorn  brake ;"  and  moreover, 
the  brake  mentioned  by  this  commentator 
from  Barnaby  Googe  would  only  be  found  in 
cultivated  land,  not  in  the  centre  of  the 
*•  palace  wood."  When  Puck  says,  "  through 
bog,  through  bush,  through  brake^  through 
briar,"  an  expression,  the  latter  part  of  which 
is  repeated  word  for  word  in  Drayton's 
Nymphidia,  we  clearly  see  that  Kennett's  ex- 
planation exactly  suits  the  context.  So  also 
when  Demetrius  says,  iL  2,  "111  run  from  thee, 
and  hide  me  in  the  braieg"  can  these  be  little 
endosed  spots  in  the  middle  of  the  wood  in 
which  he  is  followed  by  Helena  ?  There  is  a 
spot  near  Broadway,  co.  Wore,  filled  with 
hawthorn  bushes  and  short  underwood  still 
called  the  Brakes.  See  also  Florio,  in  v. 
Bronedto,  **  fuU  of  brakes,  briers  or  bushes." 

(3)  Fern.  North,  Called  also  broken.  The 
term  occnn  in  Ck>v.  Myst.  p.  22 ;  Prompt.  Parv. 
p.  47 ;  Elyot,  in  ▼.  Fiiix. 

(4)  An  enclosure  for  cattle. 

(5)  An  old  instrument  of  torture,  described  in 
Malone's  Shakespeare,  ix.  44.  In  the  State 
Papers,  i.  602,  is  the  mention  of  one  in  the 
Tower  in  1539.  Hence  the  word  is  used  for 
torture  in  general,  as  in  the  Table  Book, 
p.  101. 

(6)  A  snaffle  for  horses.  Also,  a  strong  wooden 
frame  in  which  the  feet  of  young  and  vicious 
horses  are  frequently  confined  by  farriers, 
preparatory  to  their  bdng  shod.  See  Ben 
Jonson,  iiL  463 ;  TopseU's  Beasts,  p.  302. 

7)  Elyot  has,  "  baUita^  a  crosbowe  or  a  brake.'* 
A  similar  entry  occurs  in  Huloet's  Abee- 
darium,  1552. 


is)  A  large  barrow.  North* 
9)  An  instrument  for  dressing  hemp  or  flax. 
See  Hollyband,  in  v.  Brotee.    This  is  perhaps 
the  meaning  of  the  word  in  Thynne's  Debate, 
p.  50. 
(10)  A  harrow.    North.    It  is  translated  by 
raeteUum  in  a  MS.  quoted  in  Prompt.  Parv. 
p.  47. 
ril^  A  baker's  kneading-trough. 

(12)  The  handle  of  a  ship's  pump. 

(13)  A  cart  or  carriage  used  for  breaking  in 
horses.  It  has  generally  no  body  to  it.  The 
term  is  still  in  use. 

(14)  A  flaw  or  break.  See  Brack.  This  is 
dearly  the  meaning  in  Webster's  Works,  iv. 
141,  ''the  slighter  brakes  of  our  reformed 
Muse,"  not/tfm,  as  stated  by  the  editors,  nor 
do  I  see  the  application  of  that  meaning  in  the 
passage  referred  to. 

(15)  To  vomit.    Pr.  Parv. 

(16)  A  mortar.    North. 

BRAKE-BUSH.    A  small  plot  of  fern.     See 

Prompt.  Parv.  p.  47 ;  Nutbrowne  Maid,  xv. 
BRAKEN.    Broke. 
BRAKES.    Fern.     Var.  dial 
BRAKET.    See  Bragot. 
BRALER.    A  bundle  of  straw.    Doreet. 
BRAMAGE.  A  kind  of  doth,  mentioned  in  the 

inventory  of  Archbishop  Parker's  goods.  Arch. 

XXX.  1 3.  Carpets  were  sometimes  made  of  this 

material. 
BRAMBLE-BERRIES.    Blackberries.    North, 
BRAME.    Vexation.    Spenser. 
BRAMISH.     To  flourish,  or  assume  affected 

airs ;  to  boast.    Ea»t. 
BRAMLINE.    A  chaflinch. 
BRAN.    (1)  A  brand,  or  log  of  wood.     West. 

(2)  To  burn.    North. 

(3)  Quite.    Deoon. 

(4)  Thin  bark;  skin. 

BRANCH.  (1)  To  make  a  hawk  leap  from  tree 
to  tree.    Jilome. 

(2)  To  embroider,  figure,  sprig.  Branched  vel- 
vet, Ford,  iL  510,  and  Wardrobe  Accounts  of 
Edw.  IV.,  wrongly  explained  by  Gifford.  Cf. 
Middleton,  v.  103 ;  Beaumont  and  Flet<;her, 
L292. 

(3)  A  small  vein  of  ore. 

BRANCH-COAL.    Kennel  coaL    North. 

BRANCHER.  (1)  A  young  hawk,  just  begin- 
ning to  fly;  or  a  short  winged  hawk.  See 
Blome's  Gent.  Rec  ii.  28,  62,  164 ;  Reliq. 
Antiq.  i.  293. 

Thareby  braunchvrt  in  bnde  bettyr  was  never. 

MorU  Arthure,  MS.  Uneoln,  t.  65. 

(2)  One  of  the  ofiScers  belonging  to  the  Mint. 

See  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  255. 
BRANCHES.    Ribs  of  groined  roofs. 
BRANCHILET.    A  litUe  branch  or  twig. 
BRANCORN.    BUght,  Cotgrave,  in  v.  5rwii<r«. 

"  Brand,  the  smut  in  wheat,"  Forby,  L  38. 
BRAND.    A  sword. 
BRANDED.     A  mixture  of  red  and  black. 

North.    TopseU  uses  the  term,  Fonre-footed 

Beasts,  p.  114. 
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BRANDELLBT.    Some  part  of  the  armour, 

mentioned  in  Ridiard  Coer  de  Lion,  322. 
BRANDENE.    Roasted. 
BRANDERS.    The  supporters  of  a  com  stack. 

Var.  dioL 
BRANDES.    Spailu. 
BRAND-FIRE-NEW.    Quite  new.   EtuL   Also 

bran-new,  bran-span-new,  and  brand-spander- 

new,  in  the  same  sense. 
BRAND-IRONS.  See  Andtrom  ;  Huloet,  1552 ; 

Florio,  in  v.  Op^udchi. 
BRANDISHING.  A  crest,  battlement,  or  other 

parapet.    See  Davies'  Ancient  Rites  and  Mo- 
numents, ed.  1672,  pp.  8,  69. 
BRANDLE.    To  totter ;  to  giye  way.    See  Cot- 

graye,  in  t.  Bramier;  HoweU,  sect.  5. 
BRANDLET.    See  Brandrtth. 
BRANDLING.    The  angler's  dew-worm. 
BRANDLY.    Sharply;  fiercely.    North.     See 

Tullie's  Siege  of  Carlisle,  p.  38. 
BRANDON.    (1)  They  burnt,  pi.     Tundale, 

p.  19. 

(2)  A  fire-brand.  See  Palmendos,  1589,  quoted 
in  Brit.  BibL  i  233. 

(3)  A  wisp  of  straw  or  stubble.    East. 
BRANDRETH.    An  iron  tripod  fixed  over  the 

fire,  on  which  a  pot  or  kettle  is  placed. 
North.  The  forms  brandelede,  dranlet,  and 
brmUedet  occur  in  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  47. 

Tak  gTcnc  jerdit  of  esche.  and  lay  thame  over  a 
brmtdetht,  and  make  a  fire  under  thame,  and  kepc 
the  woyie  that  comet  owt  at  the  cndis  in  egges- 
■chellea.     MS.  JAncolt^  Med,  f.  963. 

BRANDRITH.  A  fence  of  wattles  or  boards, 
act  round  a  well  to  prevent  the  danger  of 
faUing  into  it.    Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

BRANDUTS.  Four  wooden  arms  afilxed  to  the 
throat  of  a  spindle  in  an  oatmeal-mill.  Salop. 

BRAND-WINE.    Brandy. 

.BRANDY-BALL.  A  game  mentioned  in  Moor's 
Suffolk  Words,  p.  238. 

BRANDY-BOTTLES.  The  flowers  of  the  yel- 
low water-lily.    Noff. 

BRANDYSNAP.  A  wafer  gingerbread.  North. 

BRANGLED.  Confused;  entangled;  compli- 
cated.   Line. 

BRANK.  (1)  To  hold  up  the  head  affectedly; 
to  put  a  bridle  or  restraint  on  anything. 
North. 

(2)  Buck-wheat.  Bait.  See  Ray's  Diet.  Tril. 
p.  9 ;  Tusser,  p.  35.  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd. 
1033,  says, "  bran  of  the  purest  wheat.  Norf." 

BRANKES.  A  country  saddle  of  straw.  Ur^s 
MS.  add.  to  Ray. 

BRANKKAND.    Wounding.  (^.-M) 

With  brandei  of  browne  stele  brankkand  ttedes. 
Mort«  Arthure,  MS.  Lincoln,  t.  73. 

BRAKKS.  (1)  An  instrument,  formerly  used 
for  punishing  scolds.  It  is  of  iron,  and 
iurrounds  the  head,  while  the  mouth  is 
gagged  by  a  triangular  piece  of  the  same  ma- 
terial. There  is  one  still  preserved  at  New- 
castle. 

(2)  A  kind  of  halter  or  bridle,  used  by  country 
people  on  the  borders. 

BRANNY-BRBAD.    Coarse  bread.    Huhet. 


BRANSSL.  A  dance,  the  same  as  the  bnv), 
q.  ▼.  (if.-iV.)  Florio  has,  ^  brdndo,  a  French 
dance  called  a  bratuel  or  braule."  See  also 
Ardnla  in  the  same  dictionary. 

BRANT.  (1)  Steep.  North.  *<  Brant  agaiim 
Flodden  Hill,"  explained  by  Nam  from 
Ascham,  *'  up  the  steep  side."  C£.  Brit.  BibL 
L  132,  same  as  bramdfy  T 

And  thane  thay  com  tiUe  wander  beghe  mosa- 
taynei,  and  it  aemed  aa  the  toppei  had  tovdied  cbc 
flnnament ;  and  thir  moantaynea  ware  als  Wtaa  cp. 
ri5te  at  thay  had  bene  walkiy  eo  that  ther  «ai  oa 
clynibyng  up<m  thame.   lAft  of  4hmndtr,  MS.  Lfe- 

eo/fi,  f.  as. 

(2)  A  harrow.    Huhet. 

(3)  A  brantgoose,  or  bamade.  See  Hanison't 
Desc  of  Eughwd,  p.  222;  MS.  Sloane  1622, 
f.5L 

i4)  Consequential ;  pompous.    Norik. 
5)  Burnt.     Cheih. 

BRAN-TAIL.    The  redstart.    Salep. 
BRANTEN.    Bold ;  audacious.     Dortet. 
ERASE.    To  make  ready ;  to  prepare.    See 

Todd's  Illustrations,  p.  299.    Brated,  ready, 

prepared,  Nares,  p.  57,  who  is  puzzled  Tith 

the  word. 
ERASE  Y.  A  kind  of  sauce.  «  Pykesinftm«y," 

Forme  of  Cury,  p.  53 ;  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  451. 

Called  hratiU  in  the  latter  work,  p.  44^ 
BRASH.  (1)  The  refuse  boughs  and  brandtaof 

fallen  timber;   clippings  of  hedges;  tirigi. 

Var.  dioL 

(2)  To  run  headlong.  North.  Also,  impetooc, 
rash.  Any  violent  push  is  called  a  brash. 

(3)  A  rash  or  eruptioiL  West.  Hence  anyiui- 
den  development,  a  crash. 

(4)  To  prepare  ore.    North. 

BRASH Y.  Small;  rubbUhy;  delicate  in  cos- 
stitution.    North, 

BRASIANTUR.  An  account  of  the  Ikpor 
brewed  in  a  house.    {Lot.) 

BRASIL.  a  word  used  in  dyeing  to  give  a  red 
colour.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  coantir 
of  that  name  in  America,  having  been  knova 
long  before  the  discovery  of  the  New  Worid. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Chancer,  Cant.  T.  15465 ; 
and  also  in  the  accounts  of  the  GitK»n'  Com- 
pany, 1453,  Heath,  p.  322;  Harrison's  Desaip- 
tion  of  England,  p.  233. 

BRASS.  (1)  Copper  coin.    Var.  dial 

(2)  Impudence. 

BRASSARTS.  In  ancient  armour,  pieces  b^ 
tween  the  elbow  and  the  top  of  the  shoulder, 
fastened  together  by  straps  inside  the  anm. 
Skinner  spells  it  brauetM.    See  Bracer. 

BRASSISH.    Brittle.    North. 

BRAST.  The  past  tense  of  hint.  It  is  also 
used  for  the  present.  Cf.  Torrent  of  Portugal, 
687 ;  Brit.  Bibl.  L  25 ;  Feest,  zviL  Huloet 
has,  *'  brasten beallye,  hemionu** 

BRASTLE.    To  boast ;  to  brag.    North. 

BRASTNES.  A  rupture.    Hubet. 

BRAT.  (1)  A  turbot.    North. 
Film  or  scum.    North. 
A  chUd's  bib  or  apron.  North.  A.-S.  butt, 
a  coarse  mantle,  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  16349. 
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BRATCHET.    A  tenn   of  contempt.    NwilL 

Pcrbaps  from  drvcA,  q.  t. 
BRATER.  Avamlmce. 

Thorowe  hraUr  of  browne  stele,  and  the  bryghte 

maylMf 
That  the  hilte  and  the  hande  appone  the  hethe  Ugges. 
Jtorf  Arthurtt  MS.  Lincoln,  t.  07. 

BRATHE.  fierce.  Syr  Gowghter,  108.  BrathU, 
fiercely,  exoessiTely. 
Beiii  to  lyr  Bcrllle,  and  brvthelw  hym  hitt«t. 

UcwU  AHhurtt  MS.  Lincoln,  t,  72. 
Sdauldin  eeliaincaly  thay  achent. 
And  ftr«fA4r  hledia.     Sir  Degretnnt,  Line.  MS,  897. 
This  fol  folk  tham  sammcn  than, 
BruthU  thai  this  werk  bigan. 

MS.  Cott.  Vetpat.  A.  lit.  f.  14. 

BRATTICE.    A  partition.    North. 
BRATTISH.    A  shelf;  also,  a  seat  with  a  high 

back.    North. 
BRATTISHING.    BrandUhing,  q.  y. 
BRATTLE.  (I)  To  thunder.     North. 

(2)  To  lop  the  branches  of  trees  after  they  are 
felled.    Eoit. 

(3)  A  race,  or  hurry.    North. 

(4)  A  posh,  or  stroke.    North. 
BRATTT.     Mean  and  dirty.    Line. 
BRAUCH.     Bakings  of  straw.    Kent. 
BRAUCHIN.    A  horse-collar.    North. 
BRAUDED.    Embroidered. 
BRAUGHWHAM.   A  dish  composed  of  cheese, 

eggs,  bread  and  butter,  boiled  together. 
time. 

BRAUNCE.    A  branch.    Skmner. 

BRAUNGING.    Pompous.    North. 

BRAVADOES.    Soaring  boys. 

BRAVATION.  Bravery ;  good  spirits.  SeeWHy 
Beguiled,  ap.  Hawkins,  iii.  375. 

BRAVE.  (1)  Finely  drest;  fine;  good.  Also  a 
Tcrb.  Cf.  Thynne's  Debate,  p.  23 ;  Drayton's 
Poems,  p.  23  ;'Timon,  p.  19 ;  Collier's  Old  Bal- 
lads, p.  22;  Jacke  of  Dover,  p.  6,  braverly. 

(2)  A  boast ;  a  vaunt.  See  Drayton's  Poems, 
p.  71 ;  Downfall  of  Robert  Earl  of  Hunting- 
don, p.  36 ;  Du  Bartas,  p.  7  ;  Heywood's  Ed- 
ward IV.  p.  55. 

(3)  A  bravo ;  a  ruffian. 

(4)  ^*ell ;  in  good  health.    North. 

(5)  A  trophy.    Noroenclator,  p.  288. 
BRAVERY.  (1)  Finery.    The  ancient  Britons 

painted  thdr  bodies,  "  which  they  esteemed  a 
great  braverie,"  Holinshed,  Chron.  England, 
p.  55.    Cf.  Tarlton,  p.  98. 

(2)  A  bean ;  a  fine  gentleman.  See  Ben  Jon- 
son's  Works,  iiL  358. 

BRAVI.    A  reward,  or  prize.    {Lat.) 

BRAWDEN.  Woven;  embroidered.  Brawderer^ 
an  embroiderer,  Elizabeth  of  York,  p.  55. 

BRAWDRY.    Sculptured  work.    Skinner. 

BRAWET.    A  kind  of  eel.    North. 

BRAWL.  (1)  A  kind  of  dance,  introduced  into 
this  country  from  France  about  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  fully  described 
by  Douce,  Illustrations,  i.  218,  and  in  Web- 
ttei's  Works,  iv.  94.  Cotgrave  translates 
krm^,  "  a  brawle,  or  daunce.  wherein  many, 
men  and  women,  holding  by  the  bands,  some- 


times in  a  ring,  an<l  otherwhiles  at  length,  more 
altogether." 

Good  fellowcs  must  go  Icame  to  daunee. 

The  brydeal  is  full  near-a  ; 
There  Is  a  braU  come  out  of  Fraunce, 
The  fynt  ye  barde  this  yeare-a. 

Good  FeHowea,a  Ballad,  1569^ 
(2)  A  brat.    Naret. 
BRAWN.  (1)  The  smut  of  com.     West. 

(2)  The  stump  of  a  tree.    Devon. 

(3)  A  boar.    North. 

Brok  brestede  as  a  braume,  with  bnistlls  fulle  large. 
Mort9  Arthure,  MS.  IJncoln,  f.  05, 

(4)  The  term  was  formerly  applied  to  any  kind 
of  flesh,  not  merely  that  of  the  boar,  and  to 
the  muscular  parts  of  the  body. 

BRAWNDESTE.     Brandished. 

BroMMiduU  browne  stele,  braggede  in  troxnpes. 

MofU  Arthur:  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  91. 

BRAWNESCHEDYN.  Branded.  Tundale,  p.  40. 

BRAWN-FALLEN.   Very  thin. 

BRAWNS.    The  muscles. 

BRAWTHERER.    An  embroiderer. 

BRAY.  (1)  To  beat  in  a  mortar.  Hence,  to  beat, 
to  thrash.  To  bray  a  fool  in  a  mortar,  an  old 
proverb.  See  Dodsley,  vii.  137»  x.  262 ;  Top- 
sell's  Foure-footed  Beasts,  p.  364. 

And  brajf  hem  alle  togedcre  small. 

Archmologia,  xxx.  a94» 

2)  Good ;  bold. 

3)  To  throw. 

4)  To  upbraid.    Huhet. 

5)  To  cry. 

For  hyt  bygan  to  bray  and  crye. 
As  thoghe  hyt  sbuld  al  to  flye. 

MS,  HarL  1701,  f.  & 

(6)  A  cliff;  a  rising  ground.  See  Holinshed's 
Scotland,  pp.  9, 15. 

Ney  the  forde  ther  Is  a  braye. 
And  ney  the  braift  ther  is  a  well. 

MS.  Shane  8S7B,  f.  lO-lI. 

BRAYING-ROPES.    Part  of  the  harness  of  a 
horse.    Wardrobe  Accounts  of  King  Edward 
rv.  p.  123. 
BRAZE.  (1)  To  acquire  a  bad  taste,  applied  to 

food.    North. 
(2)  To  be  impudent.    Var.  dial 
BRAZIL.    Sulphate  of  iron.    North, 
BREACH.  (1)  A  plot  of  land  preparing  for  an- 
other crop.    Devon. 
(2)  The  brttk  of  day,  Harrison's  Description  of 
England,  p.  242.    It  is  often  used  for  break 
by  our  early  dramatists  in  an  obscene  sense, 
as  in  Heywood's  Royall  King  and  Loyall  Sub- 
ject, sig.  F.  L 

BREACH-CORN.  Leguminous  crops. 
BREACHING.  Quarrelling.  Tuner. 
BREACHY.  (1)  Spoken  of  cattle  apt  to  break 

out  of  their  pasture.    South, 
(2)  Brackish.    Sueeex. 
BREAD.    "  He  took  bread  and  salt,"  Le.  he 

swore,  those  articles  having  formerly  been 

eaten  at  the  taking  an  oath. 
BREADINGS.    According  to  Kennett,  <'  bread- 

ings  of  com  or  grass,  the  swathes  or  lows 

wherein  the  mower  leaves  them.    CheshJ* 
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BREAD-LOAF.    Household  bread.    North. 

BREAK.  (1)  A  break  is  land  that  has  long  lain 
fallow,  or  in  sheep  walks,  and  is  so  called  the 
first  year  after  it  has  been  ploughed  or  broken 
up.  Norf,  To  run  the  horsehoe  between 
rows  of  beans  is  called  breaking  them. 

(2)  A  beast  breaki  coyer,  when  he  goes  out  be- 
fore the  hounds.  He  breakt  water,  when  he 
has  just  passed  through  a  river.  Gent.  Rec. 
iL78. 

3)  To  tear.    Hant». 

4)  To  break  with  a  person,  to  open  a  secret  to 
him. 

BREAK-DANSE.    A  treacherous  person. 

BREAK-DEAL.  To  lose  the  deal  at  cards. 
Devon. 

BREAKDITCH.  A  term  originally  applied  to 
a  cow  that  will  not  stay  in  her  appropriate 
pasture ;  and  generally,  any  one  in  the  habit 
of  rambling.    North, 

BREAK-NECK.    A  ghost    North. 

BREAK-UP.  To  cut  up  a  deer;  a  term  anciently 
and  properly  applied  technically  to  that  ope- 
ration only,  but  it  afterwards  came  to  be  a 
general  term  for  carving.  A  huntsman  is  now 
said  to  break  ^  his  fox,  when  he  cuts  off  the 
head  and  brush,  and  gives  the  carcase  to  the 
hounds.    Twid,  p.  47. 

BREAM.  Cold  and  bleak.  North.  Cf.  Cot- 
grave,  in  v.  Froidf  Florio,  in  v.  Brina,  Bruma, 
the  latter  writer  using  it  apparently  in  the 
sense  of  Jroet. 

BREAN.    To  perspire.     Yorksh. 

BREANT-NEED. -Assistance  in  distress.  North. 

BREAST.    (1)  The  voice. 
I  syng  not  mutycall. 
For  my  brut  It  decayd.     Armon^  ^  Bifrdett  P>  & 

!2^  To  trim  a  hedge.    Salop. 
3)  The  face  of  coal-workings. 
(4)  To  spring  up.    North. 
BREAST-SUMMER.    A  beam  supporting  the 
front  of  a  building,  after  the  manner  of  a 
linteL     Oxf.  Glon.  Arch. 
BREAT.    A  kind  of  turbot,  mentioned  in  Ordi- 
nances and  Regulations,  p.  296. 
BREATH.     (1)    Breathing;  exercise.     Shak. 
**  To  breathe  in  your  watering,"  to  take  breath 
while  drinking,  a  Shakespearian  phrase. 
2^  A  smile.    Somereet. 
3 }  To  bray ;  to  neigh.    Devon. 
41  Smell ;  scent ;  odour.     Wett. 
5}  Futuo.    ''  And  think'st  thou  to  breath  me 
upon  trust  ?"    Heywood's  Royall  King,  1637, 
sig.  F.  ilL    This  is  a  meaning  that  has  been 
overlooked.     "  Here  is  a  lady  that  wants 
breathing  too,"  Pericles,  ii.  3. 
BREATHING-HOLE.    A  vent-hole  in  a  cask. 
BRE/VTHING-WHILE.    A  time  sufficient  for 
drawing  breath;  any  very  short  period  of 
time.     Naret. 
BREAU.    Spoon  meat.    North. 
BREC.     Broke.    Rob.  Glouc  p.  490.    Breche, 

breaking,  fracture,  Kyng  Alisaunder,  2168. 
BRECHE.    (1)  Breeches.     {A.^S.) 
(2)  The  buttocks  of  a  deer. 


BRECK.    A  piece  of  unenclosed  araUe  land; 
a  sheep  walk,  if  in  grass.  East.  Tosser.p.  18, 
has  breck,  a  breaking  or  fractore. 
BRECOST.    A  barbican. 
BREDALE.    A  marriage-feast.    {A.'S.) 
No  man  may  telle  yn  tale 

The  peple  that  was  at  that  brtdaU.    Oe«o«ia»,  K. 
BREDDEN.    Roasted.    {A.-S.) 

Man  and  hons  thai  brant  and  Sradtfoi, 
And  her  godca  oway  todden. 

jtrlhour  mmi  MmrHn,  p.tX 

BREDE.  (1)  Breadth.  North.  Cf.  Ellis's  Met 
Rom.  iii.  328 ;  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  1972. 
The  angel  began  the  childe  to  lede 
Into  a  foreit  wai  fayre  in  trtde. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  r. 4S,  La. 
Oon  heece  bredt  owt  of  thys  pcyne 
They  have  no  power  to  lyate  mee. 

MS.  CofHab.  Ft.  U.  38,  f.  49. 

(2)  Broad;  extended.    {A.'S.)    Cf.  Kyng  All. 

saunder,  2322;   Wright's  Purgatory,  p.  86. 

"  Take  grene  bowys  of  asche,  and  cot  hem, 

and  ley  hem  on  a  brede  yren/'  MS.  Med 

Cath.  Heref. 
(3^  Abroad.    Skinner. 

(4)  Bread ;  employment.    North. 

(5)  A  knot     ffest. 

(6)  A  board.  (A.-S.)  Still  used  in  Saflblk  for 
a  board  to  press  curd  for  cheese. 

Naylyd  on  a  bredt  of  tre. 

That  men  cally  t  an  abece.    ReHq.  Anti^.  L  C^ 

BREDECHESE.    Cream-cheese.    Fr.  Part. 

BREDEN.    To  breed.     (^.-5:) 

BREDGEN.    To  abridge.    Skinner. 

BRBDHERE.    Bretheren. 

Everylkone  hyt  brtdkara  alle» 
Ty  te  thai  come  before  me  hen. 

R.  dt  Brunna,  MS.  Bmoet,  p.  U. 

BREDHITITHE.   A  lump  of  bread.  Pr.Pan. 

BRED-SORE.    A  whitiow.    Eatt. 

BREDURNE.    Bretheren. 

Thcie  y.  bradvme  upon  a  day 
Wyth  enemyi  were  slayn  in  lyghte. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  U.  S.  f* 

BREE.    (1)  A  bank ;  a  decUvity.    North. 

(2)  Agitation.     North. 

(3)  To  frighten.    North. 

(4)  An  eyebrow.  Var.  dioL  Palsgrave  hi». 
*<  Bree  of  the  eye,  poU  de  loiel,**  subst.  f.  21. 

For  hlr  hare  and  6reer  shone  lyke  the  golde. 
The  beat  maid  thynge  that  ever  tredde  molde. 

IfS.  I.afuif.906,  f.£. 

BREECH.    To  flog ;  to  whip. 

BREECHES-BIBLE.  One  of  our  translatioos 
of  the  Bible  from  the  Geneva  edition,  os 
which  some  ridicule  has  been  thrown  on  ic> 
count  of  the  following  words,  "  And  thfy 
sewed  fig-tree  leaves  together,  and  made 
themselves  breechee,*'  Gen.  iii  7.  The  pecu- 
liarity is  imaginary,  the  same  word  occurriof 
in  several  of  the  early  translationfi.  See 
Donee's  Illustrations,  L  378. 

BREECHMEN.  Sailors.  See  a  list  of  obsokt< 
words  prefixed  to  Batman  uppon  Bartholosw, 
1582. 

BREED.    To  piatL    South. 
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BREED.BATE.    A  maker  of  contention. 
BREEDER.    A  fine  day.    Eaal 
BREEDING-IN-AND-IN.    Crossing  the  breed. 
B  REEDS.    The  brims  of  a  hat.    Ghue. 
BREEK.    Breeches.  North,  Also  breeks.    See 
Skelton,  ii.  173 ;  bryk,  Songs  and  Carols,  x. ; 
RUson's  Ancient  Songs,  p.  51 ;  breke,  Lang- 
toft,  p.  161,  where  the  French  oiigind  leads 
brayse.    Breek-girdille,  Maundevile's  Travels, 
p.  50,  a  kind  of  girdle  round  the  middle  of 
the  body,  zona  circa  renet,  Dacange  in  v. 
Jtenaie. 

He  made  hyni  nakyd,  for  he  was  mcke, 
6avo  hy«  schurte  and  hys  breke. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.!!.  38«  f.  163. 
At  ys  hreggurdU  that  swerd  a-stod. 

MS,  AdtmoU  33.  f.  39. 

BREEL.  A  contentious  person?  [Brethel?] 
Why  lowtt  56  oat  low  to  my  lawdabyll  presens. 
Ye  brawlyng  broelt  and  blabyr-lyppyd  bycchys. 

Di^  MjfMttritt,  p.  107. 
BREEN.    A  goblin.    North. 
BREER.    A  briar.    North. 
BREEZE.  (1)  To  lean  hard.    Dewm. 
(2)  A  quarreL    Var.  dial 
BREFF.     Brief;  short.    Shah. 
BREFFET.    To  ransack.    Lmc. 
BREGEN.    They  break,  pi. 
BREGGE.    A  bridge.    Lyb.  Disc.  1271. 
BREGID.    Abridged ;  shortened. 
BREID.    Sorrow? 

For  erere  were  thou  Inther  and  les. 
For  to  brewe  me  bitter  brtidt 
And  me  to  puy  ten  out  of  pees. 

Walter  Mapef,  p.  942. 

BREKE.  To  part;  to  break.  North,  *<  Poverty 
brekys  companye,"  MS.  Douce  52.    (j^.-S.) 

BREKET.    A  pike?    Meyriei. 

BREME.  (1)  Fierce;  furious ;  rigorous.  (J.-S.) 
See  Warton's  Hist.  Engl.  Poet.  i.  201 ;  Chau- 
cer,  Cant.  T.  1701 ;  Leg.  Cathol.  p.  17  ;  Re- 
liq.  Antiq.  ii.  7 ;  Amadas,  171 ;  Towneley  Myst. 
p.  197 ;  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  241 ;  Ritson's 
Songs,  i.  58,  64  ;  Depos.  Ric.  II.  p.  27.  Also 
spelt  brim,  as  in  Langtoft,  p.  154.  The  term 
ia  stiU  applied  to  a  sow  marig  ig^petens. 
They  ar  bold  and  dreme  at  bare. 

MS.  Marl.  8258.  f.  89. 

(2)  Briny  ?  cuirass  ?  Or  very  possibly  the  word 
may  be  incorrectly  written  for  brenie  in  MS. 
Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  t  88. 

BREN.  Bran.  North.  See  an  early  instance 
in  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  128. 

Than  take  an  hanfulle  of  brenne,  and  putt  hit 
fanto  the  herbiiy  that  hit  wexe  aummewhat  rownde 
and  thykke.  MS.  Med.  Cotl  Bman.  f.  18. 

BRENCH.    The  brink.    EUis,iL138. 
BREN-CHEESE.    Bread  and  cheese.    South. 
BRENDE.  (1)  To  make  broad ;  to  spread  about. 

North.    Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
(2)  Burnished. 
BRENDSTON.     Brimstone.     Su^fkur  tmrnm, 

MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  9. 
BRENNE.    To  bum.    (J.~S.)    See  Kyng  All- 

saunder,  4881 ;  Minot's  Poems,  p.  23 ;  Piers 

Ploughman,  p.  367 ;  Leg.  CathoL  p.  224 ; 


Mannderile's  Travels,  p.  55 ;  Todd's  lUiutn* 
tions,  p.  219. 

No  so  bote  fyre  ys  yn  no  land. 
As  hyt  yi  aboute  me  brennand. 

MS.  Harl.  I7OI,  f.  IS. 
And  kyndeli  thaire  wllle§  with  the  f^re  of  lore, 
makand  thalm  hate  and  brynnand  witMn,  and  fayre 
and  lufely  in  Jheau  Crist  eghe. 

MS.  Cott.  Kton.  10,  f.  1. 
BRENNINGLY.    Hotly.    (A..S.) 
BRENT.    Steep.    North. 
BRENWATER.    Aquafortis. 
BRENYEDE.    Brave ;  courageous.    (A.-N) 
I  salle  to  batelle  the  brynge  of  brenyede  knyghtes 
Thyrtty  thosaunde  be  ule,  thryftye  in  armes. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS.  lAneoln,  f.  B6. 

BRERD.    Surface ;  top ;  brim.    (^.-&) 
BRERB.  (1)  Briar.  {A.-N.)  See  Chaucer,  Cant. 

T.  1534 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  iL  82. 
(2)  To  sprout.    North. 

BRERE WOOD.  Cotgrave  has,  «  Jile,  a  wing ; 
also,  the  brimme  or  brerewood  of  a  hat"  Carr 
gives  breward  as  still  in  use  in  the  same  sense. 
BRERN.  A  man.  P9.Cott. 
BRESE.  To  bruise.  (^.-M)  See  Townelev 
Myst.  p.  214;  Skelton,  ii.  100;  Leg.  Cathol. 
p.  199. 

Ful  faste  they  wrastyn,  no  thyng  they  wounden, 
Ncdes  they  mote  breee  foule  hys  honden. 

MS.  Harl.  1701,  f.  90. 
And  set  hur  upon  an  olde  stede. 
That  was  bret^d  and  blynde. 

MS.  Cantab.  Vr.  il.SB,  f.  73.. 

BRESSEMOR.    Abeam.    North. 

BRESTE.  (1)  To  burst.    (A.S.) 

Bothe  thorow  owt  back  and  bone. 
He  made  the  blode  to  owt  breue. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  flS,  f.  80l 

(2)  A  burst  of  sorrow. 

AU  that  there  were,  bothe  moost  and  lecste. 
Of  Gye  they  had  a  grete  breste. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  tl.  38,  f.  148: 

BRESURE.    A  bruise  or  sore. 

BRET.  To  fadeaway;  to  alter.  Kent.  See  Ken- 

nett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033.     Standing  com  so 

ripe  that  the  grain  £dls  out,  is  said  to  bret 

out. 

BRETAOE.    A  parapet. 

Thanne  alle  the  folke  of  that  cet4 
Rane  the  geaunte  for  to  see. 
At  the  bretage  thare  he  stode. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17.  f.  lOS. 
Whcnne  he  had  alayne  the  knyghtes  fyve, 
Agayne  to  tlie  walles  ganne  be  dryve. 
And  over  the  bretage  ganne  lye.        IbU.  f.  IOS> 
BRETA6ED.    Embattled. 

Towred  withe  torettes  was  the  tente  thanne. 
And  aftur  bretaged  abowte  bryjte  to  byholde. 

MS.  Cott.  Catig.A.  U.f.  112. 

BRETEXED.    Embattled.    Lydyate. 
BRETFULL.    Brimful.    See  Todd's   Illustra- 
tions,  p.  324 ;  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  689,  2166  ; 
House  of  Fame,  iiu  1033;  Wright's  Seven 
Sages,  p.  33. 

Tak  the  levee  of  henbayne  one  Missomer  evene. 
and  stampe  thame  a  UttlUe,  and  fille  a  mekiUe  pott 
brei/^Oe,  and  thlrlle  the  pott  In  tlie  botbome. 

MS*Un€.Med.r.90S, 

BRETH.  Rage  singer. 

14 
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^RETHELING.    A  worthless  person.    See  Ar- 
thour  and  Merlin,  pp.  7,  219 ;  Beves  of  Ham- 
toun,  p.  81.    DretheUys,  Cot.  Myst.  p.  308 ; 
and  breyel  in  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  50,  seems  to  be 
an  error  for  brethel^  translated  by  miaerculut. 
BRETISE.     See  Bretage. 
BRETYNYD.     Carved ;  cut  up.     (^.-5.) 
He  broghte  in  that  brynande  croke. 
And  ftrefynyd  aaulet,  and  alle  to-schoke. 

A.  de  JBmnntfj  MS*  Bowm,  p.  1. 

BSEVE.  (1)  To  tell;  to  speak;  to  inform;  to 
esteem,  or  account  Also,  to  mark,  to  write. 
See  Soke  of  Curtasye,  p.  23 ;  Wright's  PoL 
Songs,  p.  156;  Ordinances  and  Regulations, 
p.  47  (  Hardyng's  Chronicle,  f.  102.  Breve^ 
ment,  an  account,  Ordinances  and  Regulations, 
p.  71 ;  brever,  ib.  p.  70. 

(2)  Brief;  short.  See  Octovian,  533;  Sharp's 
Cov.  Myst  p.  157. 

BREVET.  (1)  A  Uttle  brief,  or  letter.  (A,'N.) 
See  Piers  Ploughman,  pp.  5,  116 ;  Boke  of 
Curtasye,  p.  22.  Brevetowre,  a  porter  or  car- 
rier of  letters,  brevifferuba,  Ducange  and 
Prompt.  Parr. 

(2)  To  move  about  inquisitively ;  to  search  dili- 
gently into  anything.    Wett. 

BREVIALL.    A  breviary. 

BREVIATURE.  A  note  of  abbreviation.  See 
the  Nomenclator,  p.  9. 

BREW.  A  kind  of  bird,  mentioned  in  the 
Archaeologia,  xiii.  341. 

BREWARO.    A  blade  of  com.    North. 

BREWER'S-HORSE.  A  drunkard  vras  some- 
times said  to  be  '*  one  whom  the  breum'8 
hone  hath  bit."  See  Mr.  Cunningham's  notes 
to  Rich's  Honestie  of  this  Age,  p.  72.  Falstaff 
compares  himself  to  a  brewer's  horse,  1  Henry 
lY.  ill.  3,  in  a  contemptuous  manner. 

BRBWET.  Pottage ;  broth.  {A.-S,)  Brouwys, 
Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  3077.  This  i>robably 
differed  from  the  North  country  brewisl  which 
is  made  of  slices  of  bread,  with  fat  broth 
poured  over  them.  *'  Ad^attim  ett  gmdHbet 
edvhim  adipe  hipuiguaiumf  browesse,"  Reliq. 
Antiq.  i.  7.  Cf.  Withals'  Dictionaiie,  ed.  1 608, 
p.  152,  brews. 

Take  deere  water  for  acrong  wine,  browne  bread 
for  fine  manchet,  beefe  and  brwHt  for  quaUei  and 
partridge.  I^fW*  EmpHuM, 

BREWLEDE.    The  leaden  cooling  vessel  used 

by  brewers. 
BREWSTER.    A  brewer.    North, 
BREYDE.  (1)  A  board.    (^.-5.) 

(2)  Force ;  violence. 

A  iquyer  brake  a  bogh  with  grete  ftrcyrfe, 
Hyt  bicdd  on  hym  bothe  honde  and  face. 

MS,  Gmtad.  Ff.  li  »«  f.  M. 

(3)  To  frighten ;  to  startle. 
BRETT.    Broth. 

BRE5E.    Tofnghten.  (A.-S.) 

BRE5ET.  Breath.  In  MS.  Med.  ColL  Eman. 
fl  3,  a  kind  of  aqua-vita  is  said  to  "  amend 
stynkyng  breiet,  3if  a  man  drynk  it." 

BRIAN.  To  keep  fire  at  the  mouth  of  an  oven. 
Nmrth. 


BRIBAGE.  Bribery.  See  Harrison's  Deseriptkn 
of  England,  p.  149. 

BRIBE.  To  rob;  to  steal.  {^A,.N.)  "Hire 
stolen  and  bribed  signetts;"  Rot.  Pari,  as 
quoted  by  Tyrwhitt,  v.  33.  Pal^rave  has, 
"I  bribe,  I  pull,  I  pyll,"  f.  174.  «  Divide  me 
like  a  brib'd  buck,  nch  a  hanncb,"  ssjri 
Falstaff,  Merry  Wives,  ▼.  5,  which  modm 
editors  most  unaccountably  alter.  Wai  tbe 
allusion  unnatural  for  a  man  who  had  so  re- 
cently  killed  deer,  and  broken  open  a  lodge  ? 

BRIBOUR.  A  robber.  Abo,  a  b^gar.  (^^.-5.) 
See  Cov.  Myst.  p.  183 ;  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  50, 
translated  by  numticuhu. 

BRICCO.    Brittle.    Cheth. 

BRICHE.    Happy. 

BRICK.  (1)  To  break  by  pulling  back.  He&ce 
in  Kent,  to  brieken  and  to  britten  op  the  had 
is  to  hold  it  up  and  backward.  Ketmett. 

(2)  A  kind  of  loaf:  Var,  dioL 

(3)  A  rent  or  flaw.  Dewm. 
BRICKEN.  Made  of  brick.  South. 
BRICKETTES.    The  pieces  of  azmonr  whkk 

covered  the  loins,  and  joined  the  taasets. 
BRICK-KEEL.  A  brick-kiln.  South.  Floriohu 

the  term  in  v.  Mattoniira. 
BRICKLE.  Brittle.  North.  See  TopseU'i  Fours 

footed  Beasts,  p.  321 ;  Harrison's  Descriptioc 

of  England,  pp.  21,  213, 221 ;  Romeos  aad 

Juliet,  p.  56. 
BRICKNOGGIN.  An  old  strong  mode  of  bidlt:- 

ing  vrith  frequent  wooden  right-nps,  or  studd.N 

filled  in  between  with  bridu.    Half-timbertu 

hotises  are  called  brick-pane  buildings. 
BRICKSTONE.  A  brick.  North.  Alsocdledi 

brick-tile. 
BRICK-WALLS.  To  swallow  one's  meat  vrits- 

out  chewing,    is  sometimes  caBed  maldrr 

brick-walls. 
BRICOLE.  (1)  The  rebound  of  a  ball  after  a 

side  stroke  at  tennis.    In  English  often  caDd 

a  briek'Wattf  as  in  Hollyband  and  Cotgnvf, 

in  V.  Brieole;  brickoll,  Florio,  in  v.  Briecok. 
(2)  An  ancient  military  engine,  used  for  batter. 

ing  down  walls.    (A.-N)     See  Dn  Bartia. 

p.  491. 
BRID.     A  bird.    (^.-iSL)    See  Minof  s  Poeos. 

p.   31;    Hartshome's    Met.  Tales,   p.  f»3; 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  10925.     The  herb  bird's. 

tongue  is  called  briddatoMfe  in  MS.  Slotaei, 

f.6. 

I  am  as  Joly  at  hrid  on  bough.      MS.  Chtthmm,  OEBt» 
BRIDALS.  SeeBredale.  i 

BRIDDIS.  Brood;  family.  {A.-S.) 

Anoooe  he  ordeynide  a  ▼essel  afore  hxr  hole,  aoJe 

pat  therin  ereri  daye  milkr,  that  the  aerpeiit  wrM 

hi*  briddU  myght  Ucka  hit  oute. 

GfU  B/mmmmum,  p.  h4L 

BRIDE.  (1)  A  bridle.  {A.-N.) 

(2)  FU>rio,  in  v.  ClmcifeAtdre,  has,  *^  to  mince  («] 
bride  it  at  the  table  or  in  speech  as  some  i ' 
fected  women  use."  Lilly,  in  his  Mctbtf 
Bombie,  applies  the  term  to  the  behaviour  d 
newly-married  people. 

BRIDB-DOOR.    To  nm  for  the  bride-door,  is  M 
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start  for  a  favour  g^en  by  a  bride  to  be  run  for 
by  the  youth  of  the  neighbourhood,  vho  wait 
at  the  church-door  uutU  the  marriage  is  over, 
and  then  run  to  the  bride's  door.  The  prize  a 
nband,  which  is  worn  for  the  day  in  the  hat  of 
the  winner.  North, 

)BIDE-LACES.  A  kind  of  broad  riband  or 
small  streamer,  often  worn  at  weddings,  al- 
Inded  to  in  the  Gamester,  iii.  3,  and  by 
Laneham. 

BRIDEWELL.  A  well-known  prison,  and 
hence  generally  applied,  as  in  the  OptickGlasse 
of  Humors,  1639,  p.  21. 

}RIDGE-PIN.  Part  of  a  gun,  mentioned  in 
Blome's  Gent.  Rec.  ii.  124. 

BRIDGES.  A  kind  of  thread. 

JKIDLE.  An  andent  instrument  for  punishing 
a  scold;  one  of  them  still  exists  at  Congleton. 
See  England  and  Wales,  p.  519.  '*  To  bite 
on  the  bridle,"  to  suffSer  great  hardships. 

miDLEGGED.  Weak  in  the  legs.  Cheah. 

IKIDLE-ROAD.  A  road  for  a  hone  only.  Also 
called  a  bridle-sty  and  a  bridle-way. 

BRIDLING.   A  bitch  maris  appetens. 

)RIDLIKG-CAST.  A  parting  turn  or  cast. 
SeeSkelton,ii.  117. 

IRIDBIS.   Breeders. 

JRIDWORT.  Meadow-sweet. 

)Ri£F.  (1)  A  petition ;  any  short  paper,  or 
speech ;  a  letter.  See  Towneley  Myst.  p.  127 ; 
Ellis's  Met.  Rom.  ii.  1 18.  Hence  an  abstract, 
an  account.  The  word  is  still  retained  by 
lawyers. 

2)  Btfe ;  common ;  prevalent  ShaJt.  Still  used 
in  the  provinces,  but  chiefly  applied  to  epide- 
mic disorders. 

3)  A  horse-fly.  Elyot,  in  y.  Oettrunij  says, 
"  it  semeth  to  bee  the  fly  called  a  hrirfe  or 
horse  flie,  by  reason  that  it  doeth  so  vexe  cat- 
tell  in  sommer  tyme." 

4)  A  breve  in  music. 

IRIG.  An  utensil  used  in  brewing  and  in 
dairies  to  set  the  strainer  upon.  North,  A 
kind  of  iron,  set  over  a  fire,  is  so  called. 
IRIOAMT.  A  robber  or  plunderer. 
IRIGANTAYLE.  Brigandine,  an  extremely 
pliable  kind  of  armour,  consisting  of  small 
plates  of  iron  sewn  upon  quilted  linen  or 
leather.  See  Holinahed,  Hist.  Ireland,  p.  16 ; 
TesL  Vetust.  p.  189. 

Of  annis  or  of  brigantaple. 

Stood  BOthynge  thanneupon  tatayle. 

Cower,  MtS.  Soe.  Antiq,  134,  £.  9. 

IRI6E.    Contention.   {A.'N.) 

nUGGE.  Abridge.  North. 

nUGGEN.    To    abridge.    Briggid,  abridged, 

Lmgtofl,  p.  247. 

ByieTcn  man  his  heltbe  and  his  welfsie. 
And  his  dnycs  hrigg«H,  and  schorte  hb  lyf. 

Ocel9M,  M8,  Soc  jintlq.  134,  f.  201. 

IRIGHT.    Celandine. 

)BIGHTSOME.    Bright.   See  HoHnshed,  Hist. 

Esg^d,  p.  99 ;  Stanihursf  s  Descr.  of  Ireland, 

^28. 

nuOIBDLE.    SteBreek. 
SRIK.  liacrawi  straight.    Cole§, 


BRIKE.    Breach;  ruin.    (J,-S.) 
BRIM.  (1)  Sea;  flood;  river.    Sea-sand  is  still 
called  brim-sand  in  Dorset    • 

(2)  The  same  as  bremei  q.  v. 

(3)  The  forehead.  North,  This  seemato  be  the 
right  meaning  in  Octovian,  93 1. 

(4)  To  bring.    East, 
BRIMME.    Public;  known. 
BRIMMER.  A  hat.   North. 

BRIMMLE.  A  bramble.  West.  Huloet,1552, 
has  brymbU.  Brymmeylle,  bremmyll,  Pr. 
Pitrvm 

BRIMS.  A  gadfly.  Kent.  See  Kennett,  MS. 
Lansd.  1033,  who  gives  the  phrase,  "  You 
have  a  brims  in  your  tail,"  i.  e.  are  always 
running  about.  Brimssy  occurs  in  Cotgrave, 
in  Y.  Oestre;  Topsell's  History  of  Serpents, 
p.  247 ;  and  Skinner  refers  to  Higins  for  it. 

BRIMSTONE.    Rampant.  South. 

BRINCH.  To  drink  in  answer  to  a  pledge. 
Lyly's  Mother  Bombie,  ed.  1632,  sig.  Aa.  vu. 
Bryneher,  Gascoyne's  Delicate  Diet,  1576. 
Nares  is  at  fault  vrith  respect  to  this  word, 
which  is  sometimes  spelt  brmdiee, 

BRINDED.   Fierce.  Devon. 

BRINDLED.    Streaked ;  variously  coloured. 

BRINGEN.  To  bring.  {J..S,)  "To  bring  one 
going,''  to  bring  one  on  one^s  way,  to  accom- 
pany a  person  part  of  a  journey. 

BRINI.  A  cuirass.  See  Kyng  Alisaunder,  1249, 
1869,  5149;  Kyng  Horn,  1230;  Kyng  of 
Tars,  949 ;  Horn  Childe,  p.  284 ;  Gy  of  War- 
vrike,  p.  140;  Minors  Poems,  p.  171; 
Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  287 ;  Sir  Tristrem,  pp. 
147, 301. 

Buskede  In  breny«t  bryghte  to  behalde. 

Mcrt9  Arthuret  MS.  lAneoln,  f.  80. 

BRINKLE.     A  dog  "vrith  one  patch  of  black 
brown  brinkle  on  the  left  eye  and  left  ear" 
is  mentioned  in  the  Times,  April  24, 1845. 
BRINK-WARE.    Small  faggots  to  repair  the 

banks  of  rivers.    East, 
BRINT.    Burnt.    (A,-S,) 

The  trees  hit  bnst«  the  erthe  brint. 
At  Gesson  londe  there  hit  stint. 
CunorMundi,  MS,  Coll.  Trin.  Cantab,  t.  38 

BRISE.  (1)  To  bruise ;  to  break. 
A  bristle.    North. 
Fallow  ground.    East. 
BRISK-ALE.    Ale  of  a  superior  quality.    See 

Toulmin's  Hist,  of  Taunton,  p.  25. 
BRISKEN.    To  be  lively. 
BRISLE-DICE.    A  kind  of  false  dice. 
BRISS.  Dust;mbbish.  Dewm,  Briss-and-but* 

tons,  sheep's  droppings. 
BRISSE.   To  bruise. 
BRISSLE.    To  scorch;  to  dry.    North. 
BRISSOUR.  Asorepkce;achap.  {Dai^)  The 
term  occurs  in  MS.  Med.  Line.  f.  299.    Com- 
pare  MS.  Med.  ColL  Eman.  foL  19,  *'  also  it  la 
good  emplastrea  for  wowndis  that  ben  randydt 
for  to  sese  ache,  and  do  awey  brisowrisJ* 
BRISTEZ.    Burato. 

Of  myne  hard  herta  than  et  gret  vondire. 
That  it  Ibr  lorowe  Msm  noghte  in  sundyv*. 

MS,  Uinoln  A.  L  17f  f*  IMl 
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BRIST.HIGU.    Violent.     Yorhh. 

BRISTLE-TAIL.    A  gadfly.   North, 

BRIT.    To  indent;  to  braise.    Weii,    It  is  also 

another  form  of  brute, 
BRITAIN.CROWN.    A  gold  coin,  worth  about 

five  shillings.    See  Snelling's  Coins,  p.  24. 
BRITH.    Wrath ;  contention. 
BRITONNER.    A  swaggerer.    Skirmer. 
BRITTENE.    To  cut  up ;  to  carve ;  to  break,  or 

divide  into  fragments.    {J.^S.)    Used  in  the 

North,  according  to  Kennett's  Glossary,  p.  33. 

See  Langtoft,  p.  244;  Robson's  Romances, 

p.  64  ;  lUust.  of  Fairy  Mythology,  p.  67. 

Wenes  thow  to  bHttent  hym  with  thy  brande  ryche. 

Mortt  Arthur€,  MS,  Lincoln,  f.  83. 

BRITTLING.    The  slow-worm. 

BRIZE.    A  gadfly. 

BRO.    Brow ;  brink. 

BROACH.  (1)  A  spit.  Also  a  verb,  to  spit  or 
transfix,  as  in  MS.  Morte  Arthure,  f.  65.  Ken- 
nett  says,  "  in  Yorkshire  they  call  a  scewer  or 
any  sharp  pointed  stick  a  broche,  as  also  the 
spindle  stick  whereon  the  thread  or  yam  is 
wound."  The  term  is  applied  to  a  larding-pin 
in  Warner's  Antiq.  Colin,  p.  43.  Broche- 
turners,  lads  who  turned  the  spit,  ib.  p.  97. 
Cf.  Tundale,  p.  13. 

(2)  A  steeple.  North,  The  term  is  now  nearly 
obsolete.  A  pyramidical  spire  is  still  called  a 
broach-steeple,  a  phrase  which  occurs  in  the 
Optick  Glasse  of  Humors,  1639,  p.  41. 

(3)  A  taper ;  a  torch.  See  Piers  Ploughman, 
p.  362 ;  Anturs  of  Arth.  xxxy.  9. 

(4)  An  irregular  growing  of  a  tooth.  Topsell's 
Foure-footed  Beasts,  pp.  159,  331.  Phillips 
has  broehityt  a  crookedness,  especially  of  the 
teeth. 

(5)  A  kind  of  buckle  or  dasp ;  a  breast-pin ;  a 
sort  of  jewel  or  ornament ;  an  ornamental  pin 
or  loop.  See  Kyng  Alisaunder,  6842  ;  Richard 
Coer  de  Lion,  2067.  The  term  is  also  used 
metaphorically  for  ornament, 

(iS)  To  deflower.    Miege. 

{7)  According  to  Polwhele,  a  sharply  pointed 

stick  to  thrust  into  mows  of  com.    A  rod  of 

willow  or  hazle  used  by  thatchers  is  so  called. 

Var,  dial, 
(8)  A  spur.  Ahoaverb,  tospur.  "  Ther  stedes 

broehed  the!  fast,"  Langtoft,  p.  277. 
f  9)  To  shape  stones  roughly.    North. 
(10)  A  fishing-hook.    Prompt,  Part, 
BROAD.    A  large  flooded  fen.    Eatt, 
BROAD-ARROW.   An  arrow  with  a  very  large 

head,  and  forked. 
BROAD-BAND.    Cora  laid  out  in  the  sheaf  on 

the  band,  and  spread  out  to  dry  after  rain. 

North, 
BROAD-BEST.   The  best  suit  of  apparel.  Eatt, 
BROAD-CAST.  Com  sown  by  the  hand  and  not 

drilled.    SotUh. 
BROAD-HEADS.    The  heads  of  broad-arrows, 

used  for  shooting. 
BROAD-SET.    Short  and  thick.    The  term  is 

applied  to  doth  in  StroU,  it  94. 
BROAK.    To  belch.    Ea»t. 


BROAN.    A  faggot.     North, 

BROB.    To  prick  with  a  bodkin.    North. 

BROBILLANDE.    Wdtering. 

Many  a  balde  mannc  Uye  there  i-»ykede, 
BnbUiandt  In  hit  blode.  MS,  Untotn  A.  i.  17,  f.  l!^ 

BROC.    A  rupture. 

BROCAGE.  A  treaty  by  a  broker  or  ageDT. 
(A.-N,)  See  Piers  Ploughman,  pp.  33, 289 ; 
Reliq.  Antiq.  iL  239. 

BROCALE.    Broken  victuals.    Pr,  Pan:, 

BROCHB.    See^roacA. 

BROCHET.  A  brocket,  q.  ▼.  See  HaKkiit; 
EngL  Dram.  iiL  238. 

BROCHT.    Brought. 

BROCK.  (1)  A  badger.  It  is  the  translation  <d 
cantor  in  MS.  ColL  Jes.  Oxon.  28,  so  that  it 
was  probably  also  applied  to  a  beaTer.  "  T&ru. 
a  brokke,"  Rdiq.  Mtiq.  L  7.  Cf.  Miiror  fe 
Magistrates,  p.  119;  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  79, 83: 
Ywaine  and  Gawin,  98 ;  DiaL  Cceat  MonL 
p.  260 ;  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  119.  It  is  aki 
a  term  of  contempt,  as  in  Peele's  Jests,  p.  22. 

(2)  A  cabbage.    North, 

(3)  A  piece  or  fragment.     Wegt. 

(4)  A  cow  or  husbandry  horse.  North.  Brod- 
ing  mongrel,  a  yidous  jade. 

(5)  The  insect  that  produces  the  froth  ealleil 
cuckoo-spittle.     Var,  dioL 

(6)  A  brocket,  q.  v.  Florio  has,  **  Cerhidth,  4 
brocke  or  a  staggard." 

BROCKE.    To  brook ;  to  enjoy. 
BROCKET.    According  to  Twid,  Rdiq.  Antiq. 
L  151,  and  Harrison,  Description  of  Enflaau. 
p.  226,  a  stag  in  its  second  year,  but  hkex, 
ii.  75,  says  the  name  is  given  to  a  stag  in  it^ 
third  year,  which  agrees  with  the  Majstre  cf 
the  Game,  MS.  BodL  546. 
BROCKLE.    Brittle.    North,     It  is  found  ia 
Hcdoet,  1552,  and  is  also  applied  to  catUeapt 
to  break  through  a  field. 
BROCOUR.    A  seller  or  broker.     (A,-S.) 
with  avaiice  ttaur4  I  lyje. 
With  his  broamrit  that  renae  aboate. 

GeiMT,  MS,  Soe.  Jbutf.  134.  f.  U*. 

BRODDLE.    To  make  holes.    North. 

ERODE.  To  prick.  North,  florio  mea6m\ 
a  kind  of  nul  so  caUed,  ed.  1611,  p.  68,  vhk^ 
may  be  the  same  with  brodyJke  in  AtIuBoy» 
Theat  Chem.  Brit.  p.  132. 

BRODEKINS.  Buskins  or  half-boots,  amikr 
to  what  were  afterwards  called  startopi,  as*} 
generally  worn  by  rustics.  {Fr,) 

BRODEL.  AbrotheL  Hairiaon'aDescr.ofEaf* 
land,  p.  216.    Also  a  term  of  abuse. 

BRODELYCHE.    Strong;  fnrious. 

BRODID.    Spread. 

BRODS.    Money.    Line, 

BROERH.    Tractable.    {J,^S.) 

BROG.  (1)  A  swampy  or  bushy  place.  NertL 

(2)  To  crop.     Yorkeh. 

(3)  To  brog;  a  method  ofcatching  eels  with  Ml 
or  small  stidu,  which  is  called  broggiiig.  yerm 

(4)  A  trick.    Ea»t.  \ 
BROGGER.    A  badger  who  deals  in  corn.  Sec 

HoUnshed,  iiL  1588. 
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BROGUES.  (1)  Cotne  shoes.   Skak.    Accord- 
ing to  Kennett,  "  a  sort  of  shoe  made  of  the 
rough  hide  of  any  beast,  commonly  used  by 
the  wilder  Irish."    See  Holinshed,  Chron. 
Ireland,  p.  160. 
(2)  Breeches.    Suffolk, 
BROIDED.    Braided;  woven.    (J.'N.) 
BROIDEN.    Interwoven? 

Lond  of  Uf .  of  roo  and  rest, 
With  bUa  and  bote  bnUm  best. 

Oirmr  Mmtdt,  M8.  (ML  THh.  Cmfod.  t  7* 

BROK.  The  name  of  an  inferior  horse,  men- 
tioned by  Chancer,  Cant.  T.  7125,  and  said  by 
Brand  to  be  still  in  use,  i  293.  Kennett  says, 
•*  hence  the  name  of  brockman  in  Kent,  i  e. 
horseman."  See  Brwk  (4).  "  Brokf  an  old 
sword,"  Ash. 

BROKALY.    Broken  victuals. 

BROKDOL.    Brittle.    Pnm^t,  Parv. 

BROKE.  (1)  To  deal  or  transact  a  business, 
particularly  of  an  amorous  nature ;  to  act  as  a 
procurer.    Nortt* 

(2)  A  breach.  Becon,  Hence  a  misdeed,  or 
crime. 

(3)  A  brook.    {A.^S,) 

<4)  To  keep  safe.    Skhmer. 

(5)  A  mpture.    JTai/. 

(6)  Sheep  are  said  to  broke  when  lying  under  a 
broken  bank.    North, 

BROKE-BAKKYDE.   Crookbacked.  Pr.Parv. 

BROKELEAK.    The  water-dock. 

BROKELETTES.    Fragments. 

BROKELL.  Rubbish.  Huloet,  Brokle,  brittle, 
Elyot,  in  v.  Ahe. 

BROKEN.    A  brook.    Skitmer, 

BROKEN-BEER.  Remnants  of  beer,  as  we 
now  say  broken  victuals.  Any  single  odd 
Dtoncy.  according  to  Kennett,  is  called  broken 
money. 

BROKER.    A  pander  or  go-between. 

BROKET.  (1)  A  lark.  Northumi.  See  Pen- 
nant's Tour  in  Scotland,  1790,  i.  48. 

(2)  A  brook.  **  A  broket  to  the  sea"  is  men- 
tioned in  Lelandi  Itin.  iii.  18,  24,  132. 

(3)  A  torch  or  taper. 
BROKKING.    Throbbing ;  quivering. 
BROKLEMBE.     The  herb  orpin.     It  U  the 

translation  of  fabaria  in  MS.  Sloane  5,  t  5. 
Spelt  brokUmp  in  Arch.  xix.  405. 
BROL.    AchUdorbrat.    {AS,) 
BROLL.    Part ;  piece.     CoUm, 
BROM.    The  bit  of  a  bridle.    North, 
BROMIDGHAM.  A  corruption  of  Birmingham. 
A  Bromidgham  groat,  a  spurious  fourpenny- 
piece.    A  person  neither  Whig  nor  Tory,  but 
between  both,  vras  called  a  Bromidgham. 
BRONCHED.    Pierced. 

6R0NDE.    (1)  A  sword;  a  dub. 

Or  thou  patM  thorow  my  boode. 
And  Mordelmy  my  gode  Aronde. 

MS,  Cantah,  Ft,  iU  38,  f.  101. 
H«  ichulde  hym  diyve  to  grouade 
Witb  that  6r«fi«l»  In  a  ly tylle  stounde. 

/6U.  r.  946, 
(2)  A  torch.    {A,'N,) 
BR0ND4R0N.    A  sword,    ^femer. 


BRONDIT.  Branded;  burnt  Huloet  haa 
brondoH  in  the  same  sense. 

BRONE.    Brown. 

BRONG.    Brought.    North, 

BRONNYN.    Bum,  destroy,  pL 

BRONSTROP.    A  prostitute. 

BROO.    (1)  Brother.    North. 

(2)  The  top  of  anything. 

Tak  m  knyfe,  and  ichere  It  tmal,  the  rate  and  all^ 
and  sethe  it  in  water  i  take  the  broo  of  that,  and  lata 
it  go  thorow  a  cOowte.    MS.  Une.  M§d,  f.  S93. 

BROOCH.    See  Broach. 

BROO-CHIP.    A  person  of  the  same  trade,  or 

likeness.    North, 
BROOD.    To  cherish. 
BROOD-HEN-STAR.     A  star  mentioned  by 

Florio,  in  v.  VergiUe, 
BROODLE.    To  cuddle.     North, 
BROODY.     Sullen ;  ill-tempered.    Dorset, 
BROOK.    (]}  To  brook  up,  spoken  of  clouds 

when  they  draw  together,  and  threaten  rain. 

South,    Tusser  uses  the  word. 

(2)  A  boil  or  abscess.  Line,  Given  by  Skin* 
ner,  but  now  obsolete. 

(3)  To  keep  food  on  the  stomach;  to  digest. 
Pategrave. 

BROOM-DASHER.  A  dealer  in  faggots,  brooms, 
&c    Kent. 

BROOM-FIELD.  To  sweep  broom-field,  to  m- 
herit  the  whole  property;  to  get  possession  of 
the  whole  of  anything.    East, 

BROOM-GROVES.  A  passage  in  the  Tempest, 
iv.  1,  has  occasioned  some  difficulty,  on  ac- 
count of  a  mention  of  the  shadow  of  a  broom- 
grove.  It  appears  from  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  53, 
that  the  term  brome  was  also  applied  to  the 
tamarisk ;  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  sup- 
posing that  to  be  the  tree  alluded  to  by 
Shakespeare.  See  Gersrd,  p.  1132;  Two 
Lancashire  Lovers,  1640,  p.  222.  That  one 
species  of  broom  would  afford  shade  is  appa- 
rent from  the  following  passage : 
In  a  bromfrid  ther  wer  hidde 
Thre  hundred  Sarraiina  wele  y-sdiridde. 

Cy  ^  Warwike,  p.  2M, 

BROOMSTAFF.  The  handle  of  a  broom.  Henry 

VIIL  V.  3. 
BROSE.    To  bruise. 

Ther  were  menne  brayned  and  brottd  to  the  deth. 

MS.  0»et.  Callg.  A.  ii.  f.  117. 

BROSELEY.    A  pipe,  so  called  from  a  place 

in  Shropshire  famous  for  their  manufacture. 
BROSEWORT.    Henbane.    It  is  translated  by 
«tm/)Aofiia/a  in  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  9.    Gerard 
has  it  in  lus  supplement,  but  according  to  him  [ 
it  is  the  eonsolida  nunor. 
BROSIER.    A  bankrupt.     Chesh, 
BROSSHING.    Gathering  sticks  or  bushes. 
BROSTEN.    Burst.    North. 

Stonet  broaten,  the  erth  echoke, 
And  dede  folk  ganne  awake. 

MS.  Jthmah  Ah  tl9L 

BROTCHET.  A  thin  liquor  made  from  the  bist 

squeezings  of  a  honey-comb.    North, 
BROTEL.    Brittle;  unsteady.    {A.-S,) 
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BROT-GROUND.    Ground  newly  broken  up. 

WettnufreUmd. 
BROTH.     Pottage.     North.    Often  a  plural 

noon,  a  few  broth.    A  **  broth  of  a  boy/'  an 

excellent  fellow. 
BROTH.BELLT.    A  glutton.     North. 
BROTHE.    (1)  Enraged.    BrothrfuUe,  angry, 

violent,  Langtoft,  p.  55. 
(2)  Abroad.    North. 
BROTHEL.    A  wretch;  a  worthless  person. 

(A^S.)    Stt  Brethelmg.   The  term  was  often 

applied  to  a  harlot,  especially  by  later  writers. 

Elyot  translates  meretrix,  '*  an  harlot,   a 

hrothet/*  and  the  word  also  occurs  in  Skdton 

and  Piers  Ploughman. 
BROTHERED.    Embroidered. 
BROTHERHED.    Brotherly  affection.   {A.-S.) 
BROTHER-IN-LAW.    A  half-brother.    Eatt. 
BROTHER-LAW.    A  brother-in-law.     Wat. 
BROTHERWORT.    Pennyroyal 
BROTHLY.    Angrily;  TiolenUy.    SetBrothe, 

and  Sir  Perceval,  2123. 
4m1  than  the  Bretona  ftroCMy  enbniwi  thdra  •chcldex. 

MerU  Arthure,  MS.  Uneoin,  f.  71. 

BROTHY.    Hard;  stiff.    (J.-S.) 

BROTTS.    Pigments ;  droppings.    North. 

BROUD.    A  forehead.     Weit. 

BROUDER.    Embroidery. 

BROUGH.    A  kind  of  halo.    North. 

BROUGH-WHAM.  According  to  Kennett,  a 
dish  made  of  cheese,  eggs,  clap-bread,  and 
hotter,  boiled  together.  Lane.  Brockett 
writes  it  BrouffhtoHf  and  says  it  is  an  old 
Northumbrian  dish,  composed  of  two  cakes, 
with  thin  slices  of  dieese  in  the  middle. 

BROUKE.    To  use ;  to  enjoy.    {A.-S.) 
Take  hir  here  and  brouke  hir  wel, 
Of  thin  wol  I  never  a  del. 

Curtor  Mundl,  MS.  CM.  ZWh.  Gsjilo6.  f.  16. 

BROUS.    Brows ;  foreheads. 

Come  fcndes  fele  with  lothdy  brmu. 
And  f ylden  ful  alle  the  houi. 

MS.  Rati.  1701,  f.  53. 

BROUSE.    Brushwood.    Wut. 

BROUSTE.    Nourished. 

BROUT.    A  moment  of  time. 

BROUTH.    Brought. 

BROW.  (1)  BriUle.     WOii. 

(2)  Saucy;  pert.     North. 

BROWDED.    Embroidered.    {A.^-N.) 
Hath  on  her  tapltet  sondr^  hewea  sene 
Of  freah  flourea  that  10  welle  brwvded  bene. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  6«  f.  11. 

BROWDEN.    Anxious  for ;  attached  to.    Also, 

vain,  conceited.     North. 
BROWDENE.    Broad ;  extended.     (A.-S.) 
BROWEN.    Brewed. 
BROWING.    Soup ;  pottage. 
BROWN-BILL.    The  bill,  an  ancient  weapon  of 

the  English  soldiery. 
BROWN-CLOCK.    The  cockchafer.    North. 
BROWN-CROPS.    Pulse.     Gloue. 
BROWN-DAY.    A  gloomy  day.     Wilts. 
BROWN-DEEP.    Lost  in  reflection.    Kent. 
BROWN-GEORGE.    A  coarse  kind  of  bread ; 

also,  a  large  earthen  pitcher. 


BROWNISTS.  A  sect  founded  by  Robot  Bioira 
of  Rutlandshire,  temp.  Elizabeth,  aadviokatly 
opposed  to  the  Church  of  England.  Thejaie 
alluded  to  by  Shakespeare  and  mostwxxtcnaf 
his  time. 

BROWN-LEEMERS.  Ripe  brown  nnts.  Cifled 
also  broumthuUerg.  The  term  is  fignrstiTdT 
applied  to  generous  persons.     North. 

BROWSAGE.    Browsing. 

BROW-SQUARE.  A  triangular  piece  of  linea, 
usually  bound  about  the  head  of  an  infant  jij« 
born.     Weit. 

BROWYLLINGE.  Broiling.  See  a  cmiois 
drawing  of  Indians  hrowylSn^  their  fish  ia 
MS.  Sloane  1622,  £.  83.  BroyUy,  broiled, 
Maunderilci  p.  107. 

BROYLERY.    A  tumult. 

BRUCE.    Pottage. 

BRUCHE.  A  brook.  ReUq.AnUq.  ii.  272,277. 
Abo.  a  broach,  as  in  the  MS.  Morte  ArUmit. 

BRUCK.    A  field-cricket.     North. 

BRUCKELED.  Wet  and  dirty ;  begrimed.  Ead. 
Herrick  haa  the  word,  i  126.  Kennett,  p  137, 
says  "  to  biookle  or  brukle  in  the  North  is  to 
make  wet  and  dirty." 

BRUDLE.  To  suifer  a  diild  to  lietin  he  isMv 

« 

awake.    Devon. 
BRUB.    To  embnie. 
BRUET.    A  kind  of  thick  pottage.  See  Tons. 

ley  Myst.  p.  43 ;  Ordinances  and  Regolstia&s 

p.  446 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  vl  30. 
BRUFF.   (1)   Hearty;  joUy;  healthy;  proud; 

elated.    Also,  rough  in  manners.    Also,  to  p 

to  ftftf^,  the  same  as  brimf  applied  to  a  sov. 

Var.diaL 
(2)  Brittle.    J>or$et. 
BRUGG.    Abridge.    (^.^.) 
BRUIT.    A  rumour  or  report    See  Heywood's 

Iron  Age,  sig.  C.  ilL ;  Elyot,  in  ▼.  Aeeriho. 
BRUITIST.    A  brute.    See  Heywood*s  RojiII 

King  and  Loyall  Subject,  1637,  sig.  F.  m.' 
BRULLIMENT.    A  broil.    North. 
BRUMBLE-GELDER.    A  farmer.    Eatt. 
BRUMMELL.    A  bramble.    Hantt. 
BRUMMOCK.    A  kind  of  knife.    Saiep. 
BRUMP.    To  lop  trees  in  the  nij^t  son^ 

titiously.    Sa$t. 
BRUMSTONY.    Brimstone. 
BRUN.    To  bum.    North. 
BRUNE.    Brown.    (^.-5.) 
BRUNGEON.    A  brat ;  a  poor  chUd.    Kent. 
BRUNSWICK.    A  kind  of  dance. 
BRUNSWYNE.    A  seaL  Pr.  Pare.  Itistiss. 

ULteAhyfoea,euiUiu»ftak.dde^hinm.  Ducsx^ 

in  ▼.  Foca,  says  it  is  the  doea,  a  fish  for  whidi 

Elyot  could  not  find  a  name  in  English,  ia  t. 

Bocae. 
BRUNT.    Sharp  to  the  taste.    North. 
BRUNTE.    To  make  a  start;  to  leap. 
BRURE.    Brushwood.     West. 
BRUSELL.    To  bruise,  or  break. 
BRUSH.  (1)  Stubble.    Staf. 

(2)  To  splash  hedges.     Yorkeh, 

(3)  A  nosegay.    Devon. 

(4)  The  taU  of  a  fox. 
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(5)  To  jump  quieklj.     Kor.  dimL 
fiRUSHALY.   A  bosh  or  branch  of  a  tree. 
BRUSLERY.    A  tumult. 
BRUSS.  (1)  Proad ;  upttart    Suites, 
(2)  The  dry  apine  of  finze  broken  off.    Devon. 
BRUSSCHET.   A  bush,  or  thicket. 
Aad  In  that  Uke  hnuachti  by 
FItc  tbounnt  of  othre  and  more. 

jr&  J*hmol9  S3,  f .  10. 
BRUST.  (1)  A  bristle.    EUis,  iL  311.     Hence 
roagh,  or  cohered  with  bristleSi  as  in  Wright's 
PoL  Songs,  p.  151. 
(2)  To  burst,    fiorth, 

BRUSTIN6.SATURDAY.  The  Saturday  before 
Shrove-Tuesday,  on  which  day  there  is  eaten 
fryiog.pan  pudding,  made  of  the  same  material 
as  a  pancake,  but  stirred  up  and  thick,  and 
bresking  into  crumbly  pieces.  Line. 
BRUSTLB.  To  crackle,  to  make  a  noise  like 
straw  or  small  wood  in  burning ;  to  rustle. 
Also,  to  parch.    BiuL 

Aad  March  that  all  doth  iwrch. 

And  bnuUeih  all  aboute, 
Mh  dry  tbo  wales  that  winter  wetet. 
And  doat  doth  fill  the  route. 

Mt&  jUkmtoh  384,  £.  188. 

BRUSY.    Be  gone  I    Bkb. 

BRUTE.  Bough.  Dnyton  has  this  word,  p.  21, 

and  it  occurs  in  Bobort  of  Gloucester. 
BRUTEL.  Brittle.    MS.  BodL  294,  reads  ^Ve/ 
in  the  Mowing  passage. 

The  worlde  la  pa«Md  and  agonc. 
And  nowe  upon  his  olde  tone 
It  ttaat  of  brutel  erthe  and  stele. 
The  whicbe  aoordcn  never  a  dda 

Gower,  ed.  1338,  f.  C. 

BRUTS.   Old  clothes.    North, 
BRUTTE.    To  browse.    SotUh, 
BRUTTLE.   Furious;  wild.     Var.  diaL 
BRUYSE.    Brewis.    Huloet, 
BRUZZ.   To  blunt.    Yorkth, 
BRUZZLED.    Orer-roasted.    North, 
SRWKE.   To  brook,  or  enjoy. 

No  gyfte  ne  graee*  nother  there  gate, 

Bot  brwk9  as  wehafe  broghtc. 

MS.  jUneolii  A.  L  17,  f.  tl& 
mY.   A  kind  of  tart 

)RYARY.    A  place  where  briars  grow.  JhUoet, 
mYBRE.    Robbery. 
»YCUB.    Low. 

Now  ys  Pert  byoome  Anrdke, 

rhat  er  was  botho  stoute  and  rydie. 

Ua,  Hart,  1701,  f.  881 
IRYDE.    Bowed;  broke. 
IRYGAUNTYS.    Robbers. 
IRYGOUS.    Quarrelsome ;  oontentloua. 
IRYLLYNB.    See  Btrfe. 
IRYMEUS.    An  ancient  dish,  described  in  the 
Forme  of  Cury,  p.  96.    It  is  spdt  bryneux  in 
MS.  Sloane  1201,  f.  23. 
IRYMLENT.    A  kind  of  tart. 
IRYMLYCHE.    Fierce. 

RYN.    Brains,  way,  path,  passage,  journey. 
Htsru/e, 

RYNE.    Brows  or  bristles. 
RYNKE.    To  bring. 
RYNNYS.    Bourns;  streams. 


BRYON.    Wildnepte. 
BRYSTE.    Need;  want 

Lord,  when  laghe  we  the  have  hunger  or  thryitt. 
Or  of  herber  have  grette  bnnt«, 

MS,  G»tt.filaM.xvlU.«. 
BBYSWORT.    The  less  daisy. 
BRYTTYNE.      See  Brittene,    Bryttle,  to  cut 
up  Tcnison,  still  used  in  the  North. 

To  brpttyne  the  bare  thay  went  fulle  tite ; 
Thar  wolde  no  knyves  In  hym  hytte. 
So  hard  of  hyde  was  he. 

MS,  Uneoln  A.  L  17.  t.  141. 

BRYVE.    Brief. 

BU.  (1)  An  ox.    (A.-N.) 

(2)  To  bend.    North, 

BUB.    Liquor.     Var.  dial    Hence  bniber,  a 

great  drinker  or  bibber,  as  in  Middleton's 

Works,  lY.  121. 
BUBALLE.    An  ox.    See  Liber  Niger  Domua 

Regis  Edw.  IV.  p.  17.    <*  Bubahu,  a  wod  or 

tiiubyl,"  MS.  Harl.  1738,  f.  10. 
BUBBLE.  (1)  A  simple  fellow. 

(2)  To  cheat    Var.  dial. 

(3)  To  dabble  in  the  water. 
BUBBLE-AND-SQUEAK.    A  dish  composed 

of  fried  beef  and  cabbage. 

BUBBLE-HOLB.  A  chUd's  game.  There  is 
also  a  game  called  Bubble  the  Justice,  which, 
according  to  some,  is  the  same  with  nine-holes. 

BUBBLY  Jock,    a  turkey-cock.    North, 

BUB-STICHALL.    See  StiehalL 

BUBUKLE.    A  botch  or  imposthume.  {Lat.) 

B  UCHT.  A  milking  or  herding  place  for  sheep. 
Nortkumd. 

BUCK.  (1)  To  wash.  Also,  a  quantity  of  linen 
washed  at  once,  a  tub  full  of  linen  in  buck. 
Hence,  to  wash  a  buck,  to  wash  a  tub  of  that 
kind,  a  phrase  punned  upon  by  Shakespeare, 
and  has  been  misunderstood.  *'  Buck-ashes, 
the  ashes  whereof  lye  hath  bin  ma^e,"  Cot- 
grave,  in  v.  Charrie.  Buck-basket,  the  basket 
in  which  linen  is  carried.  Boueltfattt  Unton 
Inventories,  p.  28,  a  washing-tub.  Bukiedf 
drenched,  applied  generally  by  Fabian.  **  Bu» 
edto,  washt  in  a  buck,*'  Florio. 

(2)  A  gay  or  fashionable  person.  **  As  merry  as 
a  buck,"  Billingsly's  Brachy-Martyrolog^ 
1657,  p.  187. 

And  of  these  herded  bwdby*  also. 
With  hemielf  they  moche  mysdo. 

MS.  Harl.  1701,  f.  St. 

(3)  The  body  of  a  waggon.  Bait,  Also,  the 
iron  to  which  the  horses  are  tied. 

To  spring  with  agility.    Eatt, 
The  breast    Suuex, 
To  swell  ont^*   Someroet, 
To  fill  a  basket    Kent, 
To  beat     Yorkeh. 
BUCK-BUCK.    A  chUd's  game,  perhaps  more 
generally  known  as,  **  buck,  buck,  how  many 
horns  do  I  hold  up  ?"    There  is  also  another 
game,  called  buck-in-the-park. 
BUCKE.    A  book. 

BUCKED.    Rancid;  turned  sour.     Weet. 
BUCKER.  (1)  A  bent  piece  of  wood,  especially 
that  on  which  a  slaughtered  animal  is  sua* 
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pended.  Hence  the  phrase,  **  as  bent  as  a 
backer."  The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  horse's 
hind  leg.    Sufolk. 

C2)  A  flat  broad-headed  hammer,  used  in  mining. 

BUCKERDO.     Bocardo.    Brit.  Bibl.  iv.  203. 

BUCKERELS.  «*  A  kind  of  play  used  by  boys 
in  liondon  streets  in  H.  8  time,  now  disused, 
and  I  think  forgot/'  Blount's  Glossographia, 
p.  95.  Hall  mentions  this  game^  Heniy  VIII. 
f.  61. 

BUCKET.    A  pulley.    North. 

BUCKETS.  Square  pieces  of  boggy  earth, 
below  the  surface.     Yorkwk. 

BUCKHEAD.    To  lop.     Far.  dial 

BUCKHORN.    Dried  haddock. 

BUCKLE.  (1)  To  bend,  or  yield  to  pressure.  It 
occurs  in  this  sense  in  2  llenry  IV.  i.  1,  and 
the  commentators  do  not  supply  another  ex- 
ample. **  Ninepences  a  little  buckled,"  L  e. 
bent,  Thoms*  Anecdotes  and  T^iditions,  p.  54. 

(2)  To  quaireL    Somertet, 

(3)  To  marry.  For.  dial  "  Good  silly  Stellio, 
we  must  iuckle  shortly,*'  Mother  Bombie. 

BUCKLE-HORNS.  Short  crooked  horns,  turn- 
ing horizontally  Inward.     YbrisA. 

BUCKIJB-MOUTHED.  Having  large  straggling 
teeth.    North. 

BUCKLER.  (1)  To  defend.    Shak. 

(2)  A  great  beam.     Line. 

BUCKSOMB.    BUthe;joUy.    South, 

BUCKSTALL.  A  net  for  catching  deer.  See 
Hall,  Henry  VL  f.  99. 

BUCKSTICK.  A  stick  used  in  the  game  of 
Spell  and  Ore. 

BUCKWASHER.    AUnndress. 

BUCK-WEEL.    A  bow-net  for  fish. 

BUD.  (1)  To  make,  or  compel    North. 

(2)  A  calf  of  the  first  year. 
hS  Behoved.    Rit»on. 
BUD-BIRD.    The  bullfinch.     Wett. 
BUDDLE.  (1)  The  com  marygold.    Eoit.    It 

occurs  in  an  early  list  of  plants,  MS.  Sloane  5, 
f.  6,  spelt  bwdeL 
f  2)  To  suffocate.    Somerwet. 

(3)  To  cleanse  ore.  North.  A  vessel  made  for 
this  purpose,  like  a  shallow  tumbrel,  is  called 
a  huddle.  See  Ray's  English  Words,  ed.  1674, 
p.  116. 

BUDDLED.    Tipsy.     Devon. 
BUDDY-BUD.    The  flower  of  the  burr,  or  bur- 

dock.    North. 
BUDE.    Endured.    North. 
BUDEL.    A  beadle. 
BUDGE.  (1)  Lambskin  with  the  wool  dressed 

outwards ;  often  worn  on  the  edges  of  capes, 

as  gowns  of  Bachelors  of  Arts  are  still  made. 

See  Fairholt's  Pageants,  i.  66 ;  Strutt,  ii.  102 ; 

Thynne's  Debate,  p.  32 ;  Pierce  Pennil^,  p.  1 1. 
1 2)  Brisk  ;  jocund.    South. 
3)  Stiff;  dull.     Sutiex. 
\A)  A  bag  or  sack.    Keimett. 
[5)  A  kind  of  water-cask.    South. 
To  abridge,  or  lessen.    North. 
A  thief. 
BUDPICKER.    The  bullfinch.    Devrm. 


BUE.    FMr.    (^.-M) 
BUEINGS.    Joints.     Devon. 
BUEN.    To  be.    (A.-S.) 
BUER.    A  gnat.    North. 
BUESS.    A  stall,  or  station.    North. 
BUF.    Beef.     Warner. 
BUFARIOUS.    Mendacious.    Juniua. 
BUFF.    (1)  To  rebound.     Jfarw. 

2)  To  emit  a  dull  sound.     Warw. 
To  stammer.    Herrfordih. 
The  bare  skin.     Var.  duiL 

5^  The  bough  of  a  tree.    North. 

6)  A  tuft  or  hassock.    Kent. 

7)  To  beat  or  strike.  Spenser  uses  it  for  K^eT. 
(8)  To  boast.    See  a  list  of  old  words  in  Bat. 

man  uppon  Bartholome,  1582. 

BUFFARD.  A  foolUh  feUow.  (^.-M)  See 
Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  32.  Bufer  is  stfll 
in  use  in  the  same  sense. 

BUFFE.  Abuflklo.  SeeTopsell's  Beasta,p.55; 
Hollyband,  in  v.  Bi|^;  Florio,  in  t.  Bifaio; 
Brit.  BibL  i.  478. 

BUFFET.    A  kind  of  cupboard.    (Fr.) 

BUFFET-STOOL.  A  kind  of  small  stool,  ts. 
riously  described.  The  term  was  at  an  earlf 
period  applied  to  one  having  three  legs.  See 
Prompt  Parv.  p.  41.    <*  Go  fetche  us  a  liglit 

•  dtt^/,"  Towneley  Myst  p.  199.  There  is  t 
saying  in  Suffolk,  '*  a  dead  ass  and  a  wn 
buffet-stool  are  two  things  which  nobody  ever 
saw." 

BUFFIE.    A  vent-hole  in  a  cask. 

BUFFIN.  A  kind  of  coarse  cloth.  See  Stnitt 
iL  95 ;  Book  of  Rates,  p.  29.  Certainly  not 
buff  leather,  as  Nares  conjectures. 

BUFFING-KNIFE.  A  knife  used  in  scrapisg 
leather.     Var.  dial 

BUFF-JERKIN.  A  leathern  vraistcoat,  oae 
made  of  buff,  Not  an  unusual  garment.  See 
Thynne's  Debate,  p.  91 ;  Nares,  in  v. 

BUFFLE.  (1)  To  handle  dumsily;  to  speak 
thick  and  inarticulately.    Eaet. 

(2)  A  buffalo.  See  Harrison's  Description  of 
England,  pp.  3,  201. 

BUFFLE-HEADED.    Stupid.    Miege. 

BUFF-NE-BAFF.  Neither  one  thhig  nor  as- 
other ;  nothing  at  all.  Naree.  •  Jsmieaoa 
mentions  the  similar  phrase,  buff  war  ttfe. 

BUFT.    The  joint  of  the  knee.     North. 

BUG.  (1)  A  bugbear;  a  goblin.  See  Bean- 
mont  and  Fletcher,  i.  217;  Douoe's  lUns- 
trations,  L  328 ;  Malone's  Shakespeare,  xriiL 
519 ;  Holinshed,  Chron.  Ireland,  p.  85;  More 
Knaves  Yet,  1612. 

(2)  Proud ;  conceited.  <'  Bug  as  a  brd."  This 
seems  to  be  the  meaning  in  Skinner.  **  To 
take  bug,"  to  take  fright  or  offence. 

(3)  To  bend.    Keni. 

BUGABO.  A  bugbear;  a  ghost.  We^.  Ac- 
cording to  Coles,  the  term  was  formeriy  ap- 
plied to  "  an  ugly  wide-mouthed  picturp,'* 
carried  about  at  the  May  games. 

BUGAN.    ThedeviL     IVeet. 

BUGASIN.    Calico  buckram. 

BUGE.    To  bend.    IA.^\ 
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Eklc  unlirade  it  he ; 
He  chaunfeth  al  my  bic* 

Ant  bvgtth  me  to  grounde.    Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  189. 
BU6GEN.   To  buy.  (^..5.)   See  Piers  Plough- 
iun»  pp.  11,  70,  412;  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  144; 
Vright's  Aoec  lit.  pp.  9,  91. 

After  that  God  was  y-boro 
To  hmgga  ua  to  syne. 

M8»  OoU,  THn,  Oron.  87* 

BUGGER.    To  cheat  at  play. 

BUGLE.  A  buffalo.  See  Kyng  Alisaunder, 
5112 ;  Maundevile's  Travels,  p.  269 ;  Topsell's 
Beasts,  p.  54 ;  HoUnshed,  Hist.  Scotland,  p.  16. 
Hence  bu^e-horn,  a  drhiking-vessel  made  of 
hoTn ;  also,  a  hunting  horn. 

BUGLB-ROD.    The  crosier  of  a  bishop. 

BUGS-WORDS.  Fierce,  high-sounding  words. 
According  to  Miege,  paroles  pleinei  de  fitrii, 
**  Cheral  de  trompette,  one  thats  not  afraid 
of  shadowes,  one  whom  no  big,  nor  buff$  words 
can  tezrifie,'*  Cotgrave.  See  also  the  same 
dictionary,  in  v.  Fairs;  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
L297,  TiLllB;  Ford,  ii.  65. 

BUGT.    Rough. 

BUILD.    Built.    LsUtnd. 

BUILLEN.    ToboiL 

So  bwUIfn  up  the  foule  sawia. 

(kw9r,  M&  Soe.  Antiq.  134f  f.  87. 

BUIST.    To  mark  sheep.    North, 

BUKB.    A  book. 

BUKENADB.  A  dish  in  ancient  cookery,  re- 
ceipts for  which  are  given  in  MS.  Sloane  1201, 
f.  22 ;  Forme  of  Cury,  pp.  17,  107,  109.  Cf. 
Ordinances  and  Regulations,  p.  450. 

BULBS.    The  tonsils  of  the  throat.    East, 

BULCH.  To  bilge  a  ship.  See  Holinshed, 
Chron.  Ireland,  p.  94. 

BULCHIN.  A  bull-calf.  The  term  is  often  one 
of  contempt,  as  ea^  is  still  used,  but  oc- 
casionally of  kindness.  CI  Hawkins'  Engl. 
Dram.  iii.  170;  Langtoft,  p.  174;  Tusser, 
p.  81 ;  Middleton,  liL  524.  Bukh,  Ford,  iL  540. 
Bulekt,  attacked  by  a  bullock's  horns. 

BULDER-STONE.  A  smooth  round  stone.  See 
Bolders.  **  He  gripen  sone  a  bulder  ston," 
Havelok,  1790.  '« iZiMftit,  a  buldyrstone,*' MS. 
Bodl.  604,  f.  10. 

BULE.    (1)  A  boil  or  swelling. 

(2)  The  handle  of  a  pan,  &c    North. 
BULGOOD.    Yeast.    East. 

BULK.  (1)  The  body.  Junius  says,  "  from 
the  neck  to  the  middle."  Also,  the  breast. 
See,  Florio,  in  v.  J^pijfdstrio,  where  the  last 
meaning  is  clearly  implied.  Cf.  Malone's 
Shakespeare,  viL  262;  Middleton,  iii.  177* 
V.  509. 

'2)  The  bottom  part  of  a  ship.  See  Tyrwhitt's 
Chaucer,  iv.  335 ;  Florio,  in  v.  Aheo. 

(3)  The  stall  of  a  shop.  See  Collins'  Miscel- 
lanies,  1762,  p.  37;  King  and  a  Poore 
Northeme  Man,  1640 ;  Florio,  in  v.  Bale&ne, 
Hence,  Mier,  a  night  walker,  one  who  sleeps 
under  a  bench.  Skinner  gives  the  Lincolnshire 
'word  kuUutr,  a  beam.  The  front  of  a  butcher's 
shop  where  the  meat  is  laid  is  still  called  a 
^mUsar  in  that  county. 


(4)  To  strike ;  to  beat.    The  word  is  given  by 
Forby  in  the  sense  of,  to  throb. 

On  her  breates  gon  thel  bulk. 
And  uehooe  to  her  in  to.sculk. 
Otr§or  Mundi,  MS,  Coil,  Trin,  Caniub.  f.  113. 

BULKE.    To  belch.    (A,'S,)   Also,  to  bow,  to 

bend.    Pron^t,  Part, 
BULL.  (1)  Strong.    Ksrmstt, 

(2)  When  cattle  throw  up  the  hedges,  they  are 
said  in  Yorkshire  to  Ml  them  up. 

(3)  An  instrument  used  for  beating  clay ;  a  sand- 
stone for  scythes.    North, 

BULLACE.    A  small  black  and  tartish  plum, 
growing  wild  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
not  the  sloe.    It  must  not  be  confused  with 
the  common  plum  so  called.    The  provincial 
meaning  seems  to  be  intended  in  Cotton's 
Works,  1734,  p.  137;  and  Florio  has  buttoes 
In  the  same  sense,  in  v.  Buttoi. 
BULLATE.    To  bubble  or  boil. 
BULLBEAR.    A  bugbear..   Harvey, 
BULL-BEGGAR.    A  hobgoblin ;  any  object  of 
terror.    See  Taylor's  Workes,  i.  147  ;  Dent's 
Pathway  to  Heaven,  p.  109 ;  Nomenclator, 
p.  469;  Middleton,  iL  20;  Beaumont  a£d 
Fletcher,  vi.  80. 
BULLED.  (1)  Swollen.    Jonson. 
(2)  Said  of  a  cow  maris  tg/petens.    Bulling,  in 
Salop.  Antiq.  p.  341,  also  occurs  in  Topsell's 
Beasts,  p.  73. 
BULLEN.    The  stalks  of  hemp  after  they  are 

pilled.    Var,  dial 
BULLER.  (I)  To  roar.    North. 
1(2)  A  deceiver.    {A.^N,) 

The  selbte  ei  of  fals  hulUra, 

That  makes  thaim  or  with  werke  weras. 

HampoU,  MS,  Bowm,  p.  7- 
The  sexte  case  es  of  fala  6vllere« 
BaCh  that  tham  makes  and  that  tham  wen. 

MS.  Cott.  Vtspat.  A.  iU.  f.  141. 

BULLERAND.    Weltering. 

BULL-FACES.  Tufts  of  coarse  grass.  North. 
Called  also,  bull-fronts. 

BULL-FEIST.    A  puff-baU.    East. 

BULLHNCH.    A  stupid  fellow.    North. 

BULL-HEAD.    A  tadpole.    Chesh. 

BULL-HEADS.  The  curled  tufts  of  hair  on  the 
forehead  of  a  woman. 

BULLIES.    Round  pebbles.    Soiith. 

BULLIMUNG.  A  mixture  of  oats,  peas,  and 
vetches.  See  Tusser*s  Husbandry,  p.  38; 
Topsell's  Beasts,  p.  330. 

BULL-IN-THE-PARK.  A  child's  game,  per- 
haps  the  same  as  frog-in-the-middle. 

BULLIONS.  Hooks  used  for  fisstening  the  dress; 
buttons ;  studs  { embossed  ornaments  of  various 
kinds.  Elyot  translates  buUa,  **  a  bullion  sette 
•A  the  cover  of  a  booke,  or  other  thynge ;" 
and  a  similar  explanation  in  v.  UmbiUeus. 
**  Bullyon  in  a  womans  girdle,  ekm"  Palsgrave. 
"  Bullions  and  ornaments  of  plate  engraven  $ 
a  bullion  of  copper  set  on  bridles  or  poitrels 
for  an  ornament,"  Baret's  Alvearie,  1580. 
<«  Bullions  for  purses,"  Book  of  Rates,  1675, 
p.  29.    Hence  the  term  came  to  be  used  for  a 
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Mor  of  hoie  or  doablets  ornuiented  with 

bullions. 
BULL-JUB.    The  fish  miller's.thiixnb.    Derby. 
BULL- JUMPINGS.  A  kind  of  porridge.  North. 
BULL-KNOB.    Same  as  buU-Jub,  q.  ▼. 
BULL-NECK.    "  To  tumble  a  bull-neck/'  to 

place  the  hands  under  the  thigha,  and  the  head 

on  the  ground  between  the  feet,  and  tumble 

over.     Yorkih. 
BULLOCK.    To  buUy.    North. 
BULLOCKS.     Any  fitting  catUe.    Norf.     A 

bullock  is,  properly  spealang,  a  calf  in  the  se- 
cond year. 
BULLS.    The  stems  of  hedge-thorns.    Also, 

transverae  bars  of  wood  into  which  the  heads 

of  harrowB  are  set. 
BULLS-AND-COWS.    The  flower  of  the  arum 

maeulatum.     Var.  dioL 
BULL-SEG.    A  gelded  buIL    North. 
BULLS-EYES.    A  kind  of  coarse  sweetmeat. 
BULL'S-FEATHER.    To  stick  a  buU's-feather 

in  one's  cap,  to  make  him  a  cuckold. 
And  this  aame  huAng  IroD^de 
Stuck  a  hulVa-fiathtr  in  his  cap. 

Otflon'«  Wnrki,  1794,  p.  834. 

BULUS-FOREHEAD.  The  tuify  air-grass. 
North, 

BULL'S-NECK.    A  grudge.    Devon. 

BULL'S-NOON.    Midnight.    Eaat. 

BULL'S-PINK.    A  chaffinch.    North. 

BULL-STAN6.  A  dragon-fly.  North.  Also, 
an  upright  stake  in  a  hedge. 

BULL-STONE.    A  kind  of  sandstone.  Yorkih. 

BULL-TROUT.  A  large  species  of  trout,  pecu- 
liar to  Northumberland. 

BULL-WSEK.  The  week  before  Christmas,  in 
which  the  work-people  at  Sheffield  push  their 
strength  to  the  utmost,  allowing  themselves 
soffoely  any  rest,  and  earning  more  than  usual 
to  prepare  for  the  rest  and  enjoyment  of 
Christmas. 

BULL-WORKS.    Boisterous  behaviour.    Wext. 

BULLT.  (1)  A  companion,  a  familiar  term  of 
address,  as  BuUy  Jack,  BvUy  Bob,  &c,  for- 
merly in  very  common  use,  and  not  quite  ob- 
solete in  the  provinces,  where  butty  is  perhaps 
now  more  generally  heard.  Bully-Bottom,  a 
term  applied  to  a  courtesan,  and  hence  an  equi- 
voque in  Mids.  Night's  Dream,  iii.  1,  iv.  2, 
which  has  escaped  the  observation  of  the  com- 
mentators. Cole  has  some  remarks  on  this 
word  in  MS.  Addit  5852,  p.  85. 
A  parlour,  or  small  room.  Eatt, 
To  boiL    Arch.  xxx.  405. 

BULLYNE.    To  boil.    Prompt.  Parv. 

BULLYN6.    Swelling ;  bubbling.    Huloet. 

BULLY.ROCK.  Explained  by  Miege,  unfaux 
brave.  The  term  occurs  in  Shakespeare,  and 
is  also  spelt  buUy»rook, 

BULSE.    A  bunch.    North. 

BULT.  (1)  BuUt;  dwelt. 

(2)  A  sifting  cloth.  See  Old.  and  Regulations, 
p.  103.  Also,  to  sift,  HarUhome's  Met  Tales, 
p.  47.  BuUingarke,  the  tub  or  chest  in  which 
the  operation  of  sifting  was  performed.   But- 


ter, a  bag  for  fine  meal,  Ord.  and  Rq;.  p.  70 
bulte-pooie  or  bubtarre.  Prompt  Fa^.  p.  55i. 

BULTLE.    Bran.    North. 

BULVER.    To  increase  in  bulk.    Eoit. 

BULWARK.    A  rampart 

BULWORKS.  Part  of  the  armour,  used  to  pre- 
vent  the  thighs  of  the  wearer  from  being  chafed 
by  the  pieces  that  terminated  just  than  ths 
knee.    Meyrick. 

BUM.  (1)  By  my.     Weat. 
To  strike ;  to  beat    North. 
To  spin  a  top.    North.    Also,  to  mshvit^ 
a  murmuring  sound.    Any  humming  noaie  b 
called  a  bum.    Cf.  Prompt  Parv.  p.  55. 

(4)  To  dun.     Var.  dial. 

(5)  A  bum-bailiff.     Var.  dial 

(6)  A  child's  term  for  drink.  See  Huloet  sod 
Etyot,  in  v.  Bua.  Bummed^  drunk,  Vka 
Ploughman,  p.  90.  Coles  explsins  bummeif 
tasted,  desired. 

BUMB.    The  game  of  bandy. 
BUMBARD.    Futuo.    North. 
BUMBARREL.    The  long-tatled  tit 
BUMBASTE.    To  beat,  or  flog.    Ea$t. 
BUMBETH.    Sounds.     Skiimer. 
BUMBLE.  (1)  To  muffle  a  belL    JSast. 
(2)  To  make  a  humming  noise.   (A.-S.)  lltaa 
bumble-bee,  a  humble  bee,  Beaumont  fnd 
Fletcheri  iv.  72;  bumbulationf  a  hmnsiui 
noise. 
3)  A  small  round  stone.     Weti. 
A)  A  confused  he^>.    North, 
lb)  To  start  off  quickly.    Bast. 
BUMBLE-BROTH.    A  curious  term,  oconrm; 
in  Hawkins'  EngL  Dram.  iiL  139. 
The  olde  woman  to  her  payne 
In  sud&  a  bumbl»-^trth  had  layne. 

The  Vntiukie  Fb-mettii. 

BUMBLE-FOOT.    A  thick  heavy  foot    EesL 

BUMBLEKITES.    Blackberries.     North, 

BUMBLE-PUPPY.    The  game  of  nine-bdes. 

BUMBLER.    A  humble  bee.     North, 

BUMBLES.  (1)  Rushes.    Unc. 

(2)  A  kind  of  bimkers.     North. 

BUMBLE-STAFF.    A  thick  stick.    North. 

BUM-BOAT.  A  boat  attending  ships  oa  thcr 
cominginto  harbour,  to  retail  greens,spirils.&e. 

BUMBY.  (1}  By  and  bye.     Var.  dud. 

(2)  Any  collection  of  stagnant  filth.  Also,  t 
closet  or  hole  for  lumber.    EoMt. 

BUMBYNE.    To  hum.    Prompt.  Paro, 

BUMCARD.  A  card  used  by  dishonest  game- 
sters. See  Melton's  Sixe-Fold  Politiciaiu 
1609,  p.  16;  Apollo  Shroving,  1627,  p.  82; 
Northbrooke's Treatise,  1577;  Florio. ed.1611, 
p.  442. 

To  thoM  exployta  he  ever  stands  prepar'd ; 
A  vUlaine  excellent  at «  bum-card, 

HowUtnd^  Humor*  OirrftiMri^.  &•<!• 

BUMCLOCK.    A  beetle.     North. 

BUMFIDDLE.  A  term  readily  explained  bf  ib 
first  syllable.  See  Cotton's  Works,  1734, 
p.  227.    So  also,  bumfiddledumdick. 

BUMMER.    A  rumbling  carriage.     North. 

BUMMLE.    To  blunder.     North, 

BUMP.  (1)  To  beat;  also,  a  blow. 
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(2)  To  ride,  without  rifling  in  the  ttirrups,  on  a 
rough  trotting  hone.    JSut. 

(3)  The  noise  a  hittem  makes  with  its  bilL 
Holme.  Also  to  make  that  noise,  Urry's 
Chancer,  p.  83,  wrongly  explained  in  Uie 
glossary. 

BUMPING.  Large.  West.  Also,  a  mode  of 
punishment  in  schools. 

BUMPSY.    Tipsy.     See^tm^. 

BUMPTIOUS.    Proud ;  arrogant.     Far.  dial 

BUMPY.     Uneven.     Var.  dial. 

BUM-ROLLS.  Stuffed  cushions,  worn  by  wo- 
men about  the  hips  to  make  the  petticoats 
swell  out,  answering  the  purpose  of  farthin- 
gales. 

BUN.  (1)  The  tail  of  a  hare.     North. 

(2)  A  dry  stalk.     Var.  dial 

(3)  A  rabbit.     Var.  dial 

*^)  Bound.  North,  See  Twaine  and  Gawin, 
3179 ;  Towneley  Myst  p.  36. 

(5)  A  term  of  endearment. 

BUNCH.  (1)  To  beat;  to  strike.  North.  See 
Piers  Ploughman,  p.  506 ;  Harrison's  Descrip- 
tion of  England,  p.  167.  To  bend  or  bow 
outwards,  Topsell's  Beasts,  p.  293.  Bunch,  a 
croope  back,  Florio,  in  v.  Gobbuto. 

(2)  A  pack  of  cards. 

^3)  A  worthless  woman.    East, 

(4)  A  company  of  teal. 

(5)  The  horn  of  a  young  stag.  See  Blome's 
Gent.  Rec.  ii.  79. 

BUNCH-BBRRIES.     The  fruit  of  the  rubw 

taxatUis.     Craven. 
BUN-CROW.    A  kind  of  grey  bird  which  is  de- 

structive  to  the  com.    Kent. 
BUNCUS.  (1)  A  donkey.  Line. 
(2)  A  number  of  people.    East. 
BUNDATION.    Abundance.    West. 
BUNDEN.   Bound.  Langtoft,  p.  138.  Bundyn, 
bound,  married,  Ritson's  Anc  Pop.  Poet.  p.  89. 
But  so  in  dowtet  than  was  he  wonden. 
And  laid  bltwene  the  hestes  bundtn, 

MS.  HarL  4ig8«  f.  13. 

BUNDLE.  (1)  A  low  woman.    Var.  dial. 

(2)  To  set  off  in  a  huny. 

BUNDS.    A  species  of  scabious. 

BUNE.    Promptly. 
That  was  the  byrde  so  bryghte  with  Urdyoe  5ode  bune. 
And  tlie  bane  althcr-bctte  of  body  icho  bare. 

jr&  Uneoln  A.  U  17.  f>  »!• 

BUN-FEAST.    A  tea-diinking.    Line. 

BUNG.  (1)  A  pick-pocket  Also,  a  pocket  or 
purse.    See  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  iii.  152. 

(2)  A  heap  or  cluster.    North, 

BUNGAY-PLAY.  A  simple  strughtforward  way 
of  playing  the  game  of  whist,  by  leading  all  the 
winning  cards  in  succession,  without  endea- 
Touring  to  make  the  best  of  the  lumd.   East. 

BUNG-DOCK.    AcurtaiL    East. 

BUNGEE.    Short  and  squat    Somerset. 

BUNGERSOME.    Clumsy.    Berksh. 

BUNGY.    Intoxicated.   Beds. 

BUN.HEDGE.  A  hedge  made  of  twisted  sticks. 
Lane. 

BUNHORNS.  Briars  bored  to  wind  yam  on, 
used  bT  woollen  weavers.    Lane. 


BUNKS.    The  wild  succory.    East, 
BUNNED.    Shrunk.    Dorset. 
BUNNEL.    A  dried  hemp-stalk.    Cumi. 
BUNNY.  (1)  A  small  swelling.   East 

A  kind  of  drain.    Hants. 

A  rabbit     Var.  dial 
BUNNY-MGUTH.    The  snap-dragon.    Acmy. 
BUNT.  (1))  The  middle  part  of  a  sail,  formed 
into  a  kind  of  bag  to  receive  the  wind. 

I  perceave  men  mutt  not  go  to  sea  without  TylaU, 
in  hope  to  have  flying  fyshes  to  break  ther  noses 
agaynst  the  bunt  of  the  sayle.  JfS.  MdU.  MOfk 

To  run  like  a  rabbit    North. 

To  raise ;  to  rear,  or  spring.    Oxon. 

To  push  with  the  head.    West. 

Smut  in  com.     Var.  dial 

To  sift.    Somerset. 
BUNTER.    A  bad  woman.    East. 
BUNTING.  (1)  Sifting  flour.     West. 
(2)  Mean  and  shabby.    East. 
{sS  A  large  piece  of  timber.    North. 

(4)  A  game  among  boys,  played  with  sticks,  and 
a  small  piece  of  wood  cut  lengthways.    Line. 

(5)  A  shrhnp.    Kent.  • 
(GS  a  term  of  endearment. 

(7)  The  wood-lark. 
BUNYS.    Blows? 

Gret  men  fbrtake  here  housen  ful  timys,  giet 
wrethe,  deth  of  kyng73,Toydyng  otlmnyt,  fallyngof 
baneria.  MS.  HarL  2320,  f.TS. 

BUR.  (1)  A  blow ;  force,  or  violence. 
(2)  Florio  translates  Bocchina,  *'  that  stalke  or 
necke  of  a  bullet  which  in  the  casting  remaines 
in  the  necke  of  the  mould,  called  of  our  gun- 
ners the  bur  of  the  bullet." 
i3)  Sweet-bread  of  a  calf.    Var.  dial. 
4}  A  stop  for  a  wheel    North.    Heywood  ap* 
parently  uses  this  meaning  of  the  word  meta- 
phorically in  his  Iron  Age,  1632,  sig.  H,  or 
perhaps  burr  (2). 
b)  A  halo  rouna  the  moon.     Var.  diaL 

6)  A  whetstone  for  scythes. 

7)  A  rabbit  burrow.    Dorset. 

(8)  But     Yorksh. 

BURATO.  A  kind  of  woollen  doth. 
BURBLE.  (1)  To  bubble.  Burbly,  bubbling, 
Lydgate's  Bunor  Poems,  p.  181 ;  burbely.  Ash- 
mole's  Theat.  Chem.  Brit.  p.  215 ;  buiiyll,  ib. 
p.  150 ;  burbley,  Morte  d'Arthur,  iL  88 ;  bur- 
belynge,  ib.  ii.  4.  Of.  Lelandi  Itin.  iL  31 ;  Pals- 
grave, f.  179,  '^  I  burbyll  or  spring  up  as  water 
dothe  out  of  a  spring :  this  water  burbylleth  up 
pretyly ;"  Prompt  Parv.  p.  56.  *'  Bulla,  a 
burbyl  on  the  water,"  MeduUa,  MS.  HarL 
1738,  f.  10. 

And  sum  were  swolle  the  vyseges  stout» 
As  tho}  here  yjen  shulde  burbU  out. 

MS.  HarL  1701,  f.  9f. 

(2)  A  small  pimple.    East. 
BURBOLT.  The  burbot    Brit  BibL  iL  364.  It 
is  also  in  both  senses  the  same  as  bird-bolt,  q.  ▼• 
BURCOT.    A  load.    Somerset. 
BURDE.    Behoved ;  need. 

His  dulefuUe  dede  btirdt  do  me  dere» 
And  perche  myne  herte  for  pure  peteo ; 
For  pete  myne  herte  burde  breke  in  twa 

MS.  LincWn  A.  i.  17*  f.  tUL 
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BURDEN.BAND.    A  hay-band.    North. 

BURDES.    Beards. 

BURDIS.    A  tournament.    Burdiaed,  justed  at 

a  tournament. 
BURDON.    A  staff.    %tt  Btmrdtm, 
Saber  imoteAscapart  there 
Wyth  byi  burdon  yn  the  breste. 

US.  Gmlab.  Ff.  U.  38,  f.  ISl. 

BURDONE.    The  burden  of  a  song. 

BURDOUN.  The  base  in  music.  (-^.-.V.)  See 
Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  675,  4163 ;  Tundale,  p.  61. 
The  latter  reference  confirms  Tyrwhitt's  ex- 
planation, which  is  seemingly  doubted  by 
Todd,  p.  325. 

BURE.    A  bower  or  chamber. 

BUREDELY.    Forcibly ;  swiftly. 

BURELE.    The  spoke  of  a  wheel. 

BURET.   A  drinking  vesseL    Test.  Vet  p.  241. 

BUREWEN.    To  protect.    (^.-5.) 

BURFORD.  A  Burfort  bait,  «  when  one  sipps 
•r  drinks  but  part,  they  still  fill  his  cupp  un- 
tiU  he  drinketh  aU,''  HoweU,  p.  20. 

BURGAGE.  Lands  or  tenements  in  towns, 
held  by  a  particular  tenure.    (A.-N.) 

BURGANET.  A  species  of  helmet.  See  ¥int 
Sketches  of  Heniy  VL  p.  113;  Holinshed, 
Hist.  EngL  p.  185 ;  Florio,  ed.  1611,  pp.  65, 
71 ;  Heywood's  Iron  Age,  sig.  E.  iL  Some- 
times contracted  to  bwgant. 

BURGASE.    A  burgess.  (^..&} 

BURGE.    Abridge.    Oxtm. 

BURGEN.  To  bud;  to  blossom.  See  Warner's 
Antiq.  Culin.  p.  128 ;  Ashmole's  Theat.  Chem. 
Brit.  p.  273;  Elyot,  in  v.  Ago.  Burgeon^ 
a  bud,  Florio,  ed.  1611,  pp.  206,  337 ; 
turgeantf  Harrison's  Description  of  England, 
p.  242 ;  burgyotu,  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems, 
p.  56.   {A.-N.) 

And  therof  sprang  owt  of  the  rote 
A  bmrgoH  that  was  feyre  and  twote. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  li.  SB,  f.  1S9. 

BURGHE.  A  hillock  or  barrow.  Also,  a  town 
or  borough.  It  is  likewise  the  same  as  berght 
a  barrow  hog.  "  Breden  as  burghe  noyn,** 
satirically  alluding  to  the  incapability  of  glut- 
tons, Piers  Ploughman,  p.  34. 

BURGOOD.    Yeast.   Norf. 

BURGULLIAN.  A  buUy,  or  braggadocio.  See 
Ben  Jonson's  Works,  i.  112. 

BURIEL.    A  buiying-place.    (A.^S.) 

BURJONEN.  To  bud,  or  spring.  (^.-M)  See 
Burgen.  Burjoun,  a  bud.  *'As  a  burfoun 
oute  of  a  stok  growynge,"  MS.  Soc.  Antiq. 
134,  f.  14.    Cf.  Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  199. 

{And  he  made  ech  herbe  of  the  feeld  bifore  that  it 
burjountifdt,  for  the  Lord  God  hadde  not  reyned  on 
erthe.  Widttiffh,  MS.  Bodt.  877. 

BURKE.     To  bark.     We^t.     Burke,  barked, 

Chron.  VQodun.  p.  25. 
fiURLAND.  Weltering. 
BURLE.  (1)  A  knot  or  bump.    See  TopseU's 

Hist.  Beasts,  p.  250.    Also,  to  take  away  the 

knots  or  impure  parts  from  wool  or  cloth. 

*'  Detguamare  veitem,  to  burle  cloUie,"  Elyot. 

Cf.  Herrick's  Works,  u.  15. 


(2)  The  bom  of  a  young  stag.  See  Howell'i 
Lex.  Tet.  sect.  3. 

BURLED.    Armed.    Skinner. 

BURLET.  A  hood,  or  head  dress.  ItiscioHcd 
by  miirum  and  miteUa  in  MS.  Arundel  249 
f.  88.  **  Cii&ii«ai,  a  tyre.  *iirfc/ oor  coyfc,  i 
kerchief,  or  a  hood  for  a  woman,''  Ehot  CL 
Sharp's  Cov.  Myst.  p.  I)  •  Hollyband,  in  t. 
Cdhtte,  Jamieson  explains  it.  **  a  staa^ 
or  stuflfed  neck  for  a  gown."  — — s 

BURLEY.  The  butt  end  of  the  lance.  See 
Hall,  Hen.  IV.  f.  12. 

BURLEY-MAN.  An  officer  chosen  in  coon, 
leets  to  assist  the  constable.    Kennett. 

BURLIBOUND.    Rough ;  unwiddly. 

BURLING.    A  young  ox.    Line. 

BURLING-IRON.  An  instrument  used  b 
burling  doth,  made  similar  to  large  tweezm, 
but  with  very  small  points.  Henick's  Works, 
i.  52. 

BURLINGS.    Pieces  of  dirty  WOOL 
BURLOKEST.    Biggest ;  strongest 
BURLY.  (1)  Big;  strong;  dnmsy.    See  Beliq. 

Antiq.  ii.  40;    Stanihurst's  Desc  IiekncL 

p.  45. 

(2)  Red  and  pimpled.    Somerwet. 

BURMAYDENE.  A  chamber-maid.  Pr.Pen. 

BURN.  (1)  A  man  or  knight  (A.'S.)  See  Pim 
Ploughman,  pp.  341,  346 ;  Le  Bone  Ffazaux 
of  Rome,  884;  RcUq.  Antiq.  L  123;  Sir 
Degreyant,  301. 

(2)  A  brook.    North. 

(3)  A  load  or  burden.  North.  See  the  Chester 
Plays,  i.  65.  Bum-rope,  a  rope  used  for  car. 
rying  a  burden. 

(4)  A  tenn  at  the  game  of  hide-and-sedc,  mean- 
ing to  approach  near  the  object  sought  after. 

(5)  To  waste,  especially  applied  to  time.  *'  Wee 
bume  time,"  Mother  Bombie,  ed.  1632.  To 
bum  daylight,  a  common  phrase  with  the  same 
meaning.  See  the  examples  quoted  by  Naies, 
andDuBdrtas,p.5i74. 

BURN-BEKING.  Denshering  land,  bonuiiff 
turf  for  its  improTement 

Mr.  Beihop  of  Merton  first  brought  into  the  with 
of  Wlluhire  the  Improvement  by  bumtakiuft  Dm- 
■heriog,  mbout  1630. 

^ubnif't  wut$,  AivB/  &6  jTs.  ^  or. 

BURN-COW.    A  species  of  beetle. 
BURNED.    Burnished.   {A..N.) 
BURNELL.    A  name  for  an  ass,  giyen  on  ac- 
count  of  its  colour.     See  the  Chester  Plan, 
i.  84. 
BURNESTE.    Burnished.  (^.-A^.) 
BURNET.  (1)  Brown  cloth.  (^f-iV.)  See  Rom. 

of  the  Rose,  226, 4756 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii  108 
(2)  The  herb  pimpernel 

Of  pympumolle  to  speke  thenke  y  jet. 
And  Englytch  y-alled  ia  bwmeL 

MS.SUan«MSJ,r,b. 

BURNEUX.  An  ancient  sauce,  made  of  batter, 
pepper,  salt,  &c 

BURNIE-BEE.    The  lady.bird.   Norf. 

BURNING.  Lues  venerea.  In  the  original  Ml 
regulations  of  the  stews  in  Southwark,  stiO 
presenred  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  MS.  t  Mas. 
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229,  11  tbe  foDowing,  *'  Item  that  no  stue- 
bolder  kepe  noo  womman  withynne  his  hows 
that  hath  any  sikenes  of  brenmynge,  but  that 
she  be  patte  oat"  Hardyng,  Supp.  f.  HI, 
mentions  a  plague  which  happened  in  this 
country  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  called  the 
kununffMweat,  but  this  has  no  connexion  with 
our  first  meaning. 

BURNING-OF-THE-HILL.  A  curious  method 
of  punishing  a  thief,  formerly  practised  by 
miners  on  the  Mendip  hills.  The  culprit  was 
shut  up  in  a  butt,  around  which  a  fire  was 
lighted,  whence  he  made  his  escape  in  the  best 
way  he  could,  often  of  course  sererely  in- 
jured, but  was  never  more  suifered  to  work  on 
thehilL 

BURNISH.  To  smooth  or  flatten.  North,  Also 
the  same  as  bamUk,  q.  v. 

BURN-STICK.  A  crooked  stick,  on  which  a 
large  piece  of  coal  is  daily  carried  from  the  pit 
by  each  working  collier  oyer  his  shoulder  for 
his  own  private  use.   North. 

BURN-THB-BISCUIT.   A  chUd's  game. 

BURNWIN.     Abhusksmith.   North. 

BURR.  (1)  The  broad  iron  ring  fixed  on  the 
tilting  lance  just  below  the  gripe,  to  prevent 
the  l^d  alipping  back.  See  Hall,  Hen.  IV. 
f.  12 ;  Middleton,  ii.  465. 

(2)  The  prickly  seed  of  the  burdock.  Also  the 
plant  itself,  as  in  Topsell's  Beasts,  p.  683. 

(di\  The  blossom  of  the  hop. 

(4)  The  knot  at  the  bottom  of  a  hart's  horn. 

(5)  The  lap  of  the  ear. 

BURRAGE.  The  herb  borage,  formerly  put  in 
wine  to  increase  its  exhilarating  effects.  See 
GeFsrd,  p.  654.  This  I  suppose  is  what  is 
alluded  to  in  the  Tatler,  burridge. 

BURRATINB.  Some  kind  of  ctoihing,  men- 
tioned by  Ben  Jonson,  vii.  300. 

BURRXASTLE.  Newcastle,  so  called  from  the 
bwrr,  a  particular  sound  made  by  the  natives 
of  that  place  in  pronouncing  the  letter  R. 

BURRISH.    Rongh ;  prickly. 

BURROW.  Sheltered  from  the  vrind.  Somenet. 

BURRS.  In  armour,  upright  pieces  in  front  of 
the  thighs. 

BURR-STONES.  Rough  unhewn  stones. 

BURRYN.   To  bud.    Prow^t.  Parv. 

BURSE.   An  exchange  for  merchants. 

BURSEN.  The  name  of  a  dish,  described  in 
the  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  15. 

BURSEN-BELLIED.  Ruptured.  See  Florio, 
ed.  1611,  p.  67 ;  Brit.  BibL  iL  55. 

BURST.  To  break.  Also  the  part.  past.  See 
Middleton,  v.  412. 

BURSTS.    Loss; adversity.    {j^,'S,) 

BURSTYLL.   A  bristle.    Pr.Parv. 

BURSYD.   Bruised. 

BURT.  To  press  or  indent  anything.  Somerset. 
Huloet  has,  "  htrt  lyke  a  ramme,  arieto,"  Cf. 
Prompt  Parv.  p.  56. 

BURTCHIN.    Made  of  birch. 
BURTH.    Behoves.    See  Wright's  Anecd.  lit. 
p.  4.    It  is  wrongly  explained  in  the  Brit. 
Bibl  iv.  196. 


BURTHEN.  (1)  A  quarter  of  ale. 

(2)  To  press  urgently.   East. 

BURTHENSOME.    Productive.    North. 

BUR-THISTLE.    The  spear-thistle.    North. 

BURTLE.    A  sweeting  apple.    North. 

BUR-TREE.  The  elder-tree.  North.  Seethe 
Prompt.  Parv.  p.  137. 

Tak  the  mydden  barke  of  the  bur-tre,  and  anetc; 
and  aregcs  sede,  and  ix.  or  x.  graynes  of  spourge^ 
and  sethe  thame,  and  do  a  littille  hony  therto  and 
drynk.  MS.  Uneoln,  Mtd.  f.  S8& 

BURTYME.    Birthtime.    Rob.  Glouc.  p.  443. 

BURWALL.  A  wall  battered  or  inclined  against 
a  bank.    Yorksh. 

BURWE.    To  defend.    (^.-5.) 

BURWGH.    A  castle  or  palace.    (^^.-5.) 

BURWHE.    A  circle.    Pr.Parv. 

BURY.  (1)  A  house  or  castle.  (J.-S.)  "To this 
very  day,"  says  Miege,  "  the  chief  house  of  a 
manor,  or  the  lord's  seat,  is  called  bury  in 
some  parts  of  England,  and  especially  in  Here- 
fordshire." See  also  Blount's  Glossographia^ 
ed.  1681,  p.  82. 

(2)  A  rabbit's  bunow.    South. 

BURYDOKKES.    Burdocks. 

BURYING-A-WIFE.  A  feast  given  by  an  ap- 
prentice  at  the  expiration  of  his  articles. 

BUS.  Behoves ;  must.  See  Ywaine  and  Gawin* 
1085 ;  Sevyn  Sages,  3150 ;  Isumbras,  47 ;  Nu- 
gse  Poet.  p.  40 ;  and  Blonde.  In  use  in  Skel- 
ton's  time  as  a  provincialism.  "  I  but  goe  tyll 
bed,'*  Merie  Tales,  ii. 

And  this  Hacrament  but  have  thre  thynges.  Ana 
es  aorowe  in  oure  herte  that  we  hafe  synnede ;  an- 
other es  opyne  acrifte  of  mouthe  how  we  hafe  syn- 
ncde.  MS.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17,  f .  216. 

BUSCAGE.    A  kind  of  doth. 

BUSCAYLE.    A  bush. 

Lake  5e  aftyre  evenaang  be  armyde  at  lyghttes 
On  blonkes  by  jone  buaeaifle  by  ;one  blythe  icremes. 
Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  02. 

BUSH.  (1)  The  sign  of  a  tavern,  which  in  former 
times  was  genenlly  an  ivy-bush.  *'  Good  wine 
draws  customers  without  any  help  of  an  ivy* 
bush,"  Cotgrave,  in  y.  Bon.  The  term  buth  is 
however  applied  to  the  wooden  frame  of  the 
sign  itself,  which  vras  frequently  ornamented 
with  ivy-leaves,  a  practice  that  began  to  be 
obsolete  about  1660. 

(2)  To  go  about  the  bush,  a  common  proverbial 
expression.  See  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Jtler;  Florio, 
in  V.  Fuidre. 

(3)  To  butt  with  the  head.  West.  To  push, 
Urry's  Chaucer,  p.  595. 

(4)  The  inner  circle  of  a  wheel  that  encloses  the 
axle-tree.  Also,  to  sheathe  or  enclose,  as  for 
example  to  renew  the  bush  of  a  wheel,  or  to< 
put  in  a  new  touch-hole  to  a  gun. 

(5)  To  retreat  from.    SoiUh. 

(6)  A  kind  of  beard.  **  The  bodkin  beard  or 
the  bueh,*'  Lilly's  Endhnion,  ed.  1632,  sig. 
Cxi. 

BUSHETING.  Shooting  out  at  the  roots.  Gloue. 
Tasser,  p.  Ill,  has  buihete,  small  shoots  from 
l^ushes.  Buiket,  Spenser,  and  Florio,  in  t. 
CetpiigUo. 
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BUSHLOCK.    A  tuft  of  bushel  ? 

At  nyght  Mr.  Banytter  canted  me  up  to  se  a  co- 
met, but  yt  wa»  Venua  with  a  great  fyery  haie  lyke 
a  buMhIock  about  bir,  MS.  Addit,  M06. 

BUSHMENT.  An  ambuah.  See  Percy's  Re- 
liques,  p.  25 ;  Skelton,  i.  9 ;  Langtofi,  p.  242 ; 
Sir  Degrevant,  1581, 1610 ;  Robin  Hood,  L  54. 
Also,  a  thicket,  as  in  Holinshed,  Chron.  Ire- 
land, p.  169. 

Whenne  thay  come  to  the  ilake. 
The  balde  biuehement  brake. 

JK8.  Lincoln  A.  I.  17*  f-  137. 

BUSHSITHE.    AbiU.hook.    Huloet. 
BUSINE.    To  trouble  with  business.    (Fr.) 
BUSINESS.    Trouble.    Var.diaL 
BUSK.  (1)  A  sort  of  linen  doth,  apparently  of 

a  coarse  and  common  description.    Book  of 

Rates,  1541,  Brit.  Bibl.  u.397. 
(2)  A  piece  of  wood,  or  whalebone,  worn  down 

the  front  of  the  stays  to  keep  them  straight. 

Nares  errs  in  thinking  the  term  obsolete. 

3)  A  flock  of  sheep.    Eatt 

4)  A  bush.  North.  {A,^N.)  "  On  bctyth  the 
buaJte,  another  bathe  brydde,"  MS.  Douce  52. 
See  Langtoft,  p.  9. 

With  balefuU  butke^s  ye  hym  bete. 
And  rente  hys  flesche  tro  the  boo. 

M&  Cantab,  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  47. 

BUSKEN.  To  busk,  go;  to  array,  prepare.  {J.-S.) 
See  Minot,  p.  7. 

Bad  them  buOce  and  make  them  yare, 
Alle  that  stliT  were  on  atede. 

jrS.Harl.tttt,  f.91. 
BUSKING.    Bushy. 

Those  farmen  that  hare  It  growing  In  their 
groundei  doe  keep  the  bay  thereof  for  their  chief 
wfnter-pfOTialon,  and  Inatead  of  proTmder,  the 
root  Is  buMng  and  fibrooi. 

jtubrey't  Wilts,  A«yal  8oe,  Jf&  p.  1S4. 
BUSKLE.    To  bustle  about ;  to  move  quickly. 
See  Pilkington's  Works,  p.  353 ;  Fratemitye 
of  Yacabondes,  p.  24 ;  Holinshed,  Chron.  Ire- 
land, p.  80. 

It  is  like  the  smoldring  fyer  of  mount  Chymera, 
which  boyling  long  tyme  with  great  butkiing  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  dooth  at  length  bunt  out  with 
violent  rage.  OratUmt  e/Artanei,  1 56S, 

BUSK-POINT.    The  kce,  with  its  tag,  which 

secured  the  end  of  the  busk.    Nares. 
BUSKY.    Woody; bushy.    North. 

I  will  go  leeke  him  in  the  buaXry  groTcs. 

Wontan  in  the  Moone,  1507* 
BUSMER.    See  BUmare. 

And  lauje  us  a  byMnur  a  ikom. 
In  gret  iklandre  us  brynge. 

MS.  Coll,  THn,  Omi.  S7. 

BUSS.  (1)  A  calf.     West. 

(2)  To  kiss.     Var.  dioL 

(3)  To  butt,  or  strike  with  the  head.  Tloriohas, 
"  Aec^dre,  to  buue  or  beake  as  a  hog  doth." 

(4)  A  large  pitcher.    Devon. 
BUSSARD.    A  great  drinker. 

BUSSE.  A  kind  of  fishing.boat.  (Dut.)  See 
Langtoft,  p.  149 ;  Fairholt'i  Pageimts,  p.  40. 

BUSSED.  Laid  in  ambush.  <<  Butted  beside 
the  flom,"  Langtoft,  p.  187. 

BUSSES.  Hoops  for  the  top  of  a  cart  or  wag- 
gon.   North, 


BUSSOCK.    A  thick  fat  penon.    Wm. 

BUST.  (1)  A  tar  mark  on  sheep.  North.  Thb 
may  be  the  meaning  of  tarre  boyste  in  Cheto 
Plays,  L  121,  125,  although  in  the  latter  to- 
stance  the  Bodl.  MS.  reads  tar-Uui. 

(2)  Kissed. 

BUSTED.    Burst.     Wett. 

BUSTER.    A  loaf.     Var.  dial 

BUSTIAN.  A  kind  of  coarse  doth,  mentioned 
in  Book  of  Rates,  1675,  p.  29 ;  Brit  Bibl.  ii 
398 ;  Harrison'sDescription  of  England,  p.  161 
It  is  perhaps  the  same  asjvitian.  See  iumt- 
son,  Supp.  i.  165. 

BUSTOUS.    See  Boittmu. 

BUSY.    To  be  active.    {A.-N.) 

BUSY.GOOD.    A  meddling  person.    WeH. 

BUT.  (1)  A  peculiar  kind  of  conical  basket  ised 
in  the  river  Parret  for  catching  salmon. 

(2)  A  cast ;  a  throw. 

(3)  Contended;  struggled  with  eadi  other. 
Havelok,  1916. 

(4)  A  flounder  or  plaice.  North.  "  Butte  fyssfae, 
plye,**  Palsgrave,  t  22.  See  Harrison's  Be. 
scription  of  EngUmd,  p.  224 ;  Havelok,  759,- 
Howard  Household  Books,  p.  120.   (But.) 

(5)  Without ;  unless.  Nares  bis  it,  '<  otbeniise 
than."  Cf.  Palsgrave,  f.  466. 

(6)  A  piece  of  ground,  portion  of  a  garden,  &e. 
Also,  the  thick  or  fleshy  root  of  a  plant,  e.  g. 
a  potato  or  turnip,  said  to  be  large  or  sauL 
in  the  but.  Hence  the  verb  but,  to  grow  or 
swell  out.     North. 

(7)  A  shoemaker's  knife.    North, 
SS  A  buttock  of  beef.     Wett. 

9)  Any  large  vessel  or  cart    Bevcm, 
iOi)  Strong  leather.     North. 
(11;  **  But  and  ben,"  the  outer  and  inner  apart- 
ment, where  there  are  only  two  rooms.  Nortk, 
A  hassock.    Devon. 
A  bee-hive.    Exmoor. 
Suddenly.    Devon. 
A  kind  of  cap.    North. 
Rough ;  ragged.    North. 
17)  To  exchange  or  barter.     Cravea. 
BUT-BOLT.    The  strong,  unbarbed  arnnr  aied 
by  the  citizens  in  shooting  at  the  butt    See 
Ford's  Works,  ii.  479.* 
BUTCHE.    TokilL    North. 
BUTE.    Help;  remedy. 
BUT-GAP.    Ahedgeofintchedturf:    Bent. 
BUTH.    Be;aie.    (A.^) 
BUTLANDS.    Waste  ground.    Ettt. 
BUTLER.    A  housekeeper.    North.    Butler's. 

grace,  without  any  ceremony. 
BUT-SHOT.    The  distance  an  arrow  win  flr. 

Lelandi  Itin.  iii.  31. 
BUTT.    A  boat  Tempest,!.  2.    If  M/,  which 
is  merely  an  old  form  of  the  word,  is  to  be  re- 
tained, it  can  only  be  in  this  seme.    BotU, 
Chester  Plays,  L  54. 
BUTTAL.  (1)  A  bittern.    South. 
(2)  A  comer  of  gronnd.    North, 
BUTTEN.    Tofidl? 
The  knight  donward  gan  hutttn, 
Amidward  the  hon  gutten..46tfto«^endJbrMl,^I& 
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BUTTER-AND-EGGS.    The  daflTodiL    Wft. 
BUTTER-BOX.    A  Dutchman.    This  cant  term 

is  foond  in  Miege. 
BUTTER-BUMP.    A  bittern.    Norih. 
BUTTER-DAISY.    The  white  ox-eye. 
BUTTERED-ALE.  Ale  boiled  with  lump  sugar, 

butter,  and  spice.    Satop. 
BUTTER-nNGERED.    SKppery.     Var.dial 
BUTTER-MIT.    A  small  tub  in  which  newly- 
made  butter  is  washed.    Wett. 
BUTTER-PRINT.    A  chUd.     This  cant  term 

occurs  twice  in  the  plays  of  Beaumont  and 

Fletcher. 
BUTTER-PUMPS.    The  oyary  of  the  yellow 

water  lily.    Donet. 
BUTTER-SHAG.    A  slice  of  bread  and  butter. 

North, 
BUTTER-TEETH.    The  two  middle  incisors  in 

front  of  the  upper  jaw.    See  Dodsley,  L  239. 

His  two  lower  butter-teath  itryke  up  quytc  throe 
hit  mowt  u  thoethey  wer  riveted.  MS.  Addit.  M08. 

BUTTER.WHORE.  A  scold.  "  They  scold 
like  so  many  lutter-whoret  or  oyster-women 
at  BiUinsgate/'  Howell,  p.  20. 

BUTTERY-HATCH.  A  half-door  between  the 
buttery  or  kitchen  and  the  hall,  in  colleges 
and  old  mansions.  Also  called  a  buttery-bar, 
Twelfth  Night,  L  3;  Taylor's  Workes,  1630, 
L  113.  There  was  a  small  ledging  or  bar  on 
this  hatch  to  rest  the  tankards  on. 

BUTTILLARY.    A  buttery. 

BUTTING-IRON.  An  instrument  used  for  peel- 
ing bark  from  trees.    North, 

BUTTOCK.    A  common  strumpet 

BUTTON.  (1)  A  small  cake.    But. 

(2)  The  chxTsalis  of  an  insect.     Wut. 

(3)  A  bud.  EoMt.  See  Harrison's  Description 
of  England,  p.  210,  **  three  score  leaves 
growing  upon  one  imttonf"  qu.  part  of  the 
stalk. 

(4)  To  shut  up.    Oson, 
BUTTON-NAILS.    Roundheaded  nails. 
BUTTONS.     Sheep's  dung.    J>ewm.    His  tail 

makes  buttons,  i.  e.  he  is  in  great  fear,  a  phrase 
occurring  in  Florio,  ed.  1611,  pp.  209,  276; 
Yorkshire  Dialogue,  1697,  p.  87. 

BUTTRICE.  A  fsrrier's  tool  used  in  shoeing 
horses  to  pan  the  hoofs. 

BUTT-SHAFT.  A  kind  of  arrow,  used  for  shoot- 
ing at  butts,  formed  without  k  barb,  so  as  to 
stick  into  the  butts,  and  yet  to  be  easily  ex- 
tracted.   Naret. 

BUTTY.    A  companion  or  partner  in  any  work. 
Var.diaL 

BUTURE.    The  bittern.    North, 

BUTYNE.   Booty.    Palsgrave,  f.  313. 

BUYER.    A  gnat    North. 

BUVIDLY.    Stout  made.    North. 

BUXOM.  Obedient  (^.-5.)  And  hence,  meek, 
or  humble. 

BXJYEDE.    Bowed.    Rob.  Glouc.  p.  475. 

BUZ.   A  report  or  rumour. 

BUZZ.   To  empty  a  bottle  of  wine  in  carousing ; 
todrink. 


BUZZARD.  (1)  A  coward. 

(2)  A  moth  that  flies  by  night  See  the  Crayen 
Glossary.  Nares  wrongly  explains  it  a  beetie 
Buzze-flies,  Florio,  p.  69. 

BUZZOM.    Very  red.    Detnm, 

BWON.    See  Boun, 

BY.  (1)  In.  (A.-S.)  "  By  the  moiwe,"  in  the 
morning,  or  day-time.  "  By  his  life/*  in  his 
lifetime.  ''  By  and  by,"  exactly,  distinctly, 
in  order  one  after  the  other.  See  ToddV 
Gower  and  Chaucer,  p.  325.  For,  Ryng  Ali 
saunder,  3174.  <«  By  tha,"  with  that  Weber 
It  constantly  occurs  in  the  sense  of  ^;  to  know 
nothing  by  a  person,  to  know  no  ill  of  him,  as 
in  1  Cor.  iv.  4. 

(2)  To  able.    (^.-A) 

Scbo  layd,  traytourt,  thou  nlle  &y/ 
How  was  tliou  awa  hardy, 

MS,  Line.  A.  i.  17,  f.  13S. 

(3)  A  bee.  See  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  88 ; 
Skelton's  Works,  iL  112. 

(4)  A  bracelet ;  a  collar.  See  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  9, 
'*  dextrotiriutn,  h  by  of  golde  anomyng  the 
ryght  arme ;"  Sir  Degrerant,  556. 

(5)  To  abide.  SeetheTrueTragedieofRichsrd 
III.,  p.  57,  repr.  Perhaps  a  misprint  in  the 
original  for  byd,  which  occurs  in  Torrent  of 
Portugal,  p.  44. 

(6)  To  buy.  See  Langtoft,  p.  116 ;  Rom.  of  cue 
Rose,  7159. 

(7)  Be ;  continue.    Heame, 

(8;  A  by-place.  Florio  translates  bureUaf  "  a 
by  or  darke  comer."  He  apparently  gives 
another  meaning  to  it  in  y.  Mattdre,  "  to  play 
or  cast  at  the  by,  at  hazard  or  gresco." 

9)  Besides.    Northumb, 

10)  The  point  or  mark  from  which  boys  emit 
the  marbles  or  taws.    Yorkah. 

BYAR.  A  cow-house.    North.    Douce,  in  his 
MS.  papers,  calls  the  field  near  the  bvot  the 
byerleye, 
BYBBEY.    A  kind  of  herb.    See  Chester  Flays, 

L  119,  where  the  BodL  MS.  reads  tibbie. 
BY-BLOW.  A  bastard.  See  J.  Cleayeland  Re- 
yvred,  1660,  p.  187 ;  Howell,  sect.  24 ;  Beau- 
mont and  Pletcher,  riL  185.  I  am  doubtful 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  last 
instance. 
BY-CALLB.    To  accuse.    (^.-&) 

Thaane  at  Syr  Mador  loudeite  tpake. 

The  quene  of  treioun  to  bif-calle, 
Comy*  Syr  Launcelot  du  Lake 
Rydand  ryght  In  theballe. 

je&Harl.StK«i:iOS. 

BYCHSCHOPE.    A  bishop. 
BYXLAGGEDE.    Besmeared.    Gaw. 
BYCOKET.    An  ornament  for  the  head.    See  a 
document  dated  1513  in  the  AichaBologi% 
xxvi.  398. 
BYDAGGED.    Splashed.    Weber, 
BYDANDE.    Bearing? 

And  ye,  ler  Oye,  a  thomande, 
Bolde  men  and  weie&fdaiMfa. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ffc  IL  S8,  f.  IBIi 
BYDDING.    Abiding. 
BYDB.    Abode;  dwelling. 
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BYDRYVEN.    To  commit  eviL     Caxion. 

BYDWONGBN.    Compelled ;  forced.    CastotL 

BYE.    A  boy.    Prompt  Parv, 

BYEBE.    AdweUing.    Jsh. 

BYB-BOOTINGS.  The  finest  kindof  bran.  North, 

BYBD.  ,  **  They  byed  on  hym/'  MS.  Cantab. 
Ff.  it  38,  f.  103.    Perhaps  an  error  ioienfed, 

BYEN.    Be.    Table  Book,  p.  147. 

BYER.  A  shrine.  This  is  apparently  the  mean- 
ing in  Rob.  Clone  p.  248.  See  Heame's  Glos- 
sary, in  T.  ByerM^  buyers.  Hall,  Henry  VI. 
f.  10. 

BYERLAWS.  The  townships  of  Ecclesall  and 
Brightside  are  so  called.  The  appellation  was 
probably  deriyed  from  the  Byerlaw  courts, 
formerly  held  there.  See  the  Hallamshire 
Glossary,  p.  17. 

BYET.    Work  not  finished.   North. 

BYETH.   Be.    {A.^S,) 

BY-FAR.  Much.    Var.iML 

BYFFE.    Beef.  Prompt  Parv, 

BY-FOUNDE.  Found  out }  disooTered. /TeariM. 

BY-FRUITS.  According  to  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd. 
1033,  "  those  wens  or  humid  bubbles  which 
insects  raise  upon  vegetables,  wherein  they 
lodge  their  egge  and  produce  their  young,  are 
call'd  byifruittr 

BYGABBED.  Deceived.    Rob.  Glouc.  p.  458. 

BYGAGED.    Mad ;  bewitched.   Exmoor. 

BYGATES.  Spoil; plunder.  Weber. 

BYGET.   Occasioned ;  promised.   Heame, 

BYGGERE.  A  buyer.  Maundevile. 

BY-GOLD.  Tinsel  Cotgrave  has,  •<  Orpel,  sil- 
Tcr  and  by-yold,  a  kind  of  leafe-tinne  used  in 
the  silvering  over  of  trifles  for  children." 

BYGORN.   A  goblin.   North. 

BYGYNG.   Beginning.    Heame. 

BYHANGGID.  Hanged  up. 

Y  ihttU  b«  bghanggid  bj  all  right  and  nuao. 

MS.Lamd.Al€,r.9l. 

BYHEFDED.   Beheaded.    Heame. 

BYHETER.   A  surety.    Wieklife. 

BYHOREDE.   Committed  adultery  against. 
For  thou  haste  bphondt  my  lordc. 
Thou  Mile  hafe  woDderynge  In  the  worUe. 

MS.  Llfiwffi  A.  L  17.  f.  UO. 

BYHOVE.   To  advantage.    Chaucer. 

BYHT.  Beeth.    Eiteon. 

BY-JAPEN.    To  mock;  to  ridicule.    (^.-51) 

See  Piers  Ploughman,  pp.  386,  453;  and 

Befigte. 
BY-JEN.    By  St  John.    North. 
BYKER.  A  beaker  cup.  Pron^t.  Parv. 
BYLACE.   Caught ;  beset.  {A.^N.) 
BYLAND.   A  peninsula.    This  term  seems  to 

have  been  inteoduoed  by  Harrison,  Description 

of  Britaine,  p.30. 
BYLAY.    Belonged.    «  As  to  hym  ^fay,"  Rob. 

Glouc.  p.  421. 
BY-LAYNE.    Lain  with.   (i^.-&)   SeeRitson's 

Songs,  L  67 ;  Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  1119. 
He  alepyd  nevyr  be  hur  iyde« 
Nor  hath  hur  not  hif4agnt. 

Im  Bone  Tkmmce  qf  Aeme,  1071. 

BY-LBMAN.  A  second  lover  or  gallant.   See 


Octovian,  119,  129.   It  was  anciently  bdierefl 
that  twins  could  not  be  the  genuine  offspriaf 
of  one  man,  a  notion  there  alluded  to. 
BYLEWYN.    To  remain;  to  sUy.    (^.-5.) 
BYLIS.    Boils;  ulcers.    WickUffe. 
BYLLEN.     To  peck  with  the  bilL   Prompt. 

Parv. 
BYLLERNE.   A  kind  of  water-plant,  trasdiked 

by  beruta  in  the  Prompt.  Pur.  p.  36. 
B  YLLYNE.  To  use  a  spade  or  mattock.  Prot^. 

Parv. 
BY-LOU.  Laughed  at.  Rob.Gtauc. 
BYLUFFEDE.    Beloved. 
BY-MATTERS.    Irrelevant  circumstances.  See 

Harrison's  Description  of  Britaine,  p.  31. 
BYME.  Skinner  refers  to  Gower,  ed.  1532,  f.  3i<, 
for  this  word,  which  fq>pears  to  be  merely  by 
me.  MS.  Bodl.  294  has  the  same  reading.  Re 
was  misled  by  the  apparent  necessity  of  the 
rhyme.  See,  however,  the  eyampU*  quoted 
under  AUsymMttre;  and  gloss,  to  Uny'i 
Chaucer,  in  v.  AUmth. 

So  wolle  I  noujt  that  eny  tyme 
Be  loate  of  that  thou  halt  Aobfrnm 

MS.  S»e.  Jmtiq.  IM,  (.  IK. 
For  deth  cam  so  In  haste  bif  me 
Ere  I  hadde  therto  ray  tyme. 

Gettfcr,  MS.  Cmntab.f.M. 

BY-MOLEN.  To  spot;  to  stain.  (^.-5.) 
BYMOWE.    To  mock.  ApoL  LolL 
BYMYNSTER.   To  administer. 

In  erery  thinge  to  hit  wlUe  obeye. 

And  bifmpn§ter  unto  his  volume. 

Lvdgate,  MS.  Soe.  JtHiq.  131,  f.  It 

BYN.  Within.  Riison. 

BYNAME.   Tonick-name. 

BYNDB.  The  woodbine.   Pron^t.Parv. 

BYNDERES.     Binders;    robbers    who    bbd. 

Havelok. 
BYNE.  (l)Malt   Cambr. 
(2)  A  bin,  a  manger,  according  to  Mr.  Uttersos. 
but  more  probably  a  corruption  cippne.    See 
Syr  Tryamoure,  160. 
BYNNY.   A  kind  of  pepper.  CoweO. 
BY-NOMEN.  Taken  away.  {A.^) 
BY-NOW.  A  short  tune  ago.  Wett. 
BYNTE.    Bound. 

He  drynketh  the  wyn,  bat  at  laste 

The  wyn  drynketh  him,  and  iimte  him  Cute. 

Oowrcr,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  1S4.  f.  I^- 
He  taketh,  he  kepeth,  he  halte,  he  Aynte. 
That  lyjter  it  to  fle  the  flynte.         iWd.  f.  UC 

BYOFTHE.   Behoof ;  profit.    Xob.Gtoue. 

BYON.   A  quinsy.   North. 

BY-PAST.    Past  by.   North. 

BY-PLOT.  A  smaJl  piece  of  ground  in  an  out  of 
the  way  place. 

These  dales  works  are  act  imploied  open  thost 
Wales  that  lead  from  market  to  market,  but  rrb 
snrveior  amendeth  such  b^-pltta  and  lanes  as  Maer 
best  for  his  owne  commodities  and  more  eesJe  pans; if 
unto  his  fields  and  pastures. 

Horrifon't  De$eriptian  tf  Britaine,  p.  1 14. 

BYQUIDE.    Bequest. 

Hys  tyquidtf  In  thys  manere  he  made  byvore  fays  drth 

Rob.  Gkme.  p.  SI 

BYRDE.   Glossed  «  moste." 
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For  iothe  lohjrm  b^rd^. 

For  he  was  a  merveylut  hyrde. 

JfiS.  Hot/.  1701,  f.  27. 

B7RDIN6.  A  burden?  (A.^S.)  It  is  explained, 

«  playing,  gamboling,"  Towneley  Myst.  p.  79. 
BYRDUNG.    A  burden.  Prompt  Pan. 
BYKE.    The  Btump  of  a  tree.  North, 
BYREVT3THE.    Bereaveth.    See  the  Chron. 

VUodun.  p.  113. 
BYRBYNYNGE.  Burning.  Heame. 
BYRIDEN.    Buried.    WickUffe, 
BYRKYN.    Breaking.    Toumeley  Mytt. 
BYRLAKIN.    A  familiar  diminutive  of  by  our 

Lady  J  often  introduced  in  old  plays. 
BYRNSTON.    Brimstone.    Skelton. 
BY-RONNE.   Run  over.    (A,^S.) 
He  fond  Rymenild  ilttynde. 
And  wel  sore  wepynde. 
So  why  t  to  the  sonne 

Mid  term  al  6y-ronn«.  Kyng  Horn,  652. 

BYRYNE.   To  bury.    Prompt.  Part 
BYS.    Be.    Weber. 

BYSCHELLE.    A  bushel.  Prongtt.  Part. 
BYSCHYPRYCHE.      A   bUhopric.     Pro^t. 

Parv.  * 

BYSCUTE.    Biscuit.  Prompt.  Parv. 
BYSMALOW.  Theholyhock,aplant.  See  an  old 

book  of  medical  receipts,  MS.  Bodl.  591. 

ad  fin. 

BY-SMOKEDE.    Covered  with  smoke.  (J.^.) 
And  thanne  me  thoghte  the  bareUes  brakke,  and 
ihare  vmote  owte  swylke  a  smoke,  that  it  alle  by- 
tmtdcede  thame  that  was  abowte. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17-  f.  854. 

BYSOM.  BUnd.  (^.-5.)  See  5w«i.  This  form 
occurs  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  238,  the  burden  of 
a  ballad  being,  '*for  now  the  bysom  ledys 
the  blynde." 

BYSPYNG.  Confirmation.  Another  form  of 
biahoppmg,  q.  v.  Cotgrave  says  biaping  is  the 
vulgar  mode  of  spetddng  the  word,  in  v. 
Co^rmation. 

5et  wolle  y  make  reladon 

Of  the  conflrmacion. 

That  by  Englysche  menyng 

Ys  called  the  b^tpimg-  MS.  Graoa  57. 

The  same  cosenage  ynne  alle  thyng, 

Ys  yn  the  chUdys  b^oj^ng.  Ibid, 

BYSSI.    Soon ;  readily  ? 

sire,  quod  the  stiwarde  anoon, 
Al  6fwff<schal  1  f^nde  000. 

Wrighft  Seven  Sagtit  p.  54. 

BYSSIKE.    Fine  silk.    WiekUffe, 

BYST.    Prayest.    Sec  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  337,  where 

the  Heralds'  College  MS.  reads  biddeat. 
BYSTE.    A  temporai7  bed  used  by  hop-driers 


and  maltsters  to  rest  on  in  the  night,  and  at 
other  times  when  tending  their  fires.   Sussex. 

BYSYLIERE.  More  busy;  more  attentive,  it 
is  translated  by  attentius  in  IJeliq.  Antiq.  i.  8. 

BYSYSCHYPPE.    Activity. 

Wast  hast  thou  do  oft bifV»eh^Fpe, 
To  love  and  to  ladyschyppe. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  1. 6,  f.  3. 

BYT.    Bite.    Jiitwn. 
'  BYTACK.    A  farm  taken  in  addition  to  another 
farm,  and  on  which  the  tenant  does  not  reside. 
Hertfordth. 

BY-TAIL.    The  right  handle  of  a  plough.    Var. 
dial. 

BYTE.   (1)  A  morsel ;  a  bit.    (A.-S.) 
(2)  To  cut,  as  a  sword,  or  any  instrument.    Sec 
Tundale,  p.  24 ;  Eglamour,  491. 

Ther  was  no  knyfe  that  wolde  hym  bifte. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff .  il.  38,  f.  00. 
Gy«i  wyth  hys  owne  hande, 
Defendyd  hym  with  hys  axe  blonde.  Ibid.  f.  im 
Bot  thofe  he  rade  never  so  faste. 
His  nobille  spere  on  hym  he  braste. 
It  wold  nott  In  hym  bytt. 

MS.  Uncnin  A.  i.  17,  f.  141. 

BYTH.  (1)  Is ;  shall  be.    (A..S.) 

(2)  Bite.     Cov.Myst. 

BY-THE-WALLS.    Unburied.   East. 

BYTOC.    Committed.    Rob.  Glouc.  p.  183. 

BYTTE.    A  bottle ;  a  flagon.     IFarw. 

BYTYLLE.    A  beetle.    Prompt.  Paro. 

BYUEDE.    Bowed.    Jiob.  Glouc. 

BYVONDE.    Found ;  contrived.    Heame. 

BYVORE.  Explained  "  Far  off,"  by  Heame, 
but  it  clearly  means  brfore  in  Rob.  Gloua 
p.  348. 

BY-WAKE.    Watched  over. 

Writ  thatnyjt  that  he  was  Uke, 
And  with  tourmentoures  bn-w-'wem 

MS.  Adda  :ist7,  f.  «. 

BY.WASH.  The  outlet  of  water  from  a  dam. 
North. 

BY-WAYT.    To  be  patient. 

BY- WIPE.    An  indirect  sarcasm.    Nortn, 

BYWOOPEN.  Made  senseless.  Coles.  It  ^i 
explained  "  made  of  silk,"  in  Cocker's  EngUab 
Dictionary,  1724. 

BYWORD.    A  proverb.    {A.-S.) 

BYYN.    To  buy.    Prompt.  Pan. 

BYZANT.    A  besom.    Dorset. 

BY3AR.    A  buyer.    ApolLoU 

BY3ING.    Buying.    Prompt.  Parv. 

BY3T.    A  bend.    Not  "  hollow,  cavity,"  as  ex- 
plained in  Syr  Gawayne. 
In  the  bv^t  of  the  harme  also 
Anojyr  hy«  that  mot  be  undo.  Rdiq,  Jntiq,  L  18Ui 


CA-  (1)  To  drive.    North. 
(2)  A  jackdaw.    Junius, 
CAAD.    Cold.  North. 
CAAS.  (1)  Case.  (A.-N.) 

And  in  sucheeoiM  often  tymes  they  be. 
That  one  may  make  them  play  with  strawes  thre. 

MS.  Rawl.C.W. 

fS)  Chance.    North. 
tS)  Becaa*e.   North. 


CAB.  (1)  A  small  number  of  persons  secretly 
united  in  the  performance  of  some  under- 
taking. Sussex. 

(2)  Any  sticky  substance.  Devon. 

CABBAGE.  The  part  of  a  deer's  head  wherein 
the  horns  are  set.  To  cabbage,  to  grow  to  a 
head,  applied  to  the  horns  of  a  deer.  See 
Wyl  Buckes  Testament,  p.  5 ;  Skelton,  ii.  350: 
Howell,  sect.  iii. 
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CABBY.    Sticky  ;c]aiiim7.   Devon. 

CABES.    A  cabbage.    '*  Brasriea  eapUata,  cole 

cadet,"  Elyot.    Cabbuhet,  Bllddletoo,  v.  35, 

and  var.  dial. 
CABLE.HATBAND.     A    fashion    introduced 

about  1599,  being  a  twisted  cord  of  gold,  sil- 

Ter,  or  silk,  worn  round  the  hat. 
CABLISH.    Brushwood.    Law  term. 
CABOB.    A  leg  of  mutton,  stuffed  with  white 

heirings  and  sweet  herbs. 
CABOB BLE.    To  confuse  or  puzzle.  Eiut. 
CABOCHE.  To  bend.   (^.-iV.) 

There  oedeth  no  more  but  to  eahocka  hto  heed, 

alle  the  over  Jawet  etylle  thereon,  and  the  Ubelles 

fonayd.  MS,  BmU.  M6. 

CABRIOLES.  A  lady's  head.^b«ss. 

CABRITO.  A  kid.  {I^atu) 

CABULATOR.  Saltpetre.  HoweU. 

CACCHEN.    To  catch ;  to  take.  (A.^) 

CACHE.  (1}  To  go. 

{2)  To  conch  or  lay  down.  SkeUmu 

CACHERE.  A  hunter.  (^.-iV.) 

CACHE  RELE.    Acatchpole. 

CACHET.  Gone. 

CACK.  Alvimi  exonerare.  Var,didL  Cackabed, 
a  term  of  contempt,  Plorio,  in  ▼.  Gudzxa  letto  / 
Hawkins,  iiL  63. 

CACKLE.    To  babble.    Var.  dial 

CACKLING-CHEAT.  A  cock  or  capon.  A  cant 
term,  found  in  Dekker's  Belman  of  London, 
1616;  Earle's  Microc  p.  254. 

CACKMAG.  Chatter;  idle  talk.  Eatt. 

CACORNE.  The  windpipe.  Devon, 

CAD.  A  very  small  pig.  Ea$t. 

CADAR.  A  light  frame  of  wood  put  oyer  a 
scythe  to  preserve  and  lay  the  com  more  even 
in  the  swathe.    Siaj^, 

CADATORS.  Beggars  who  make  drcuxts  round 
the  kingdom,  assuming  the  characters  of  de- 
cayed gentlemen. 

C  ADD  EL.    Cow  parsnip.   Devon. 

CADDIS.  Worsted,  or  worsted  ribbon.  **  Caddas, 
or  cruel  riblion,"  Book  of  Rates,  1675,  p.  293. 
The  dresses  of  servants  were  often  ornamented 
with  it.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of 
woollen  stuff  so  called.  Palsgrave  has, 
**  caddas  or  crule,  sayette"  (f.  22.)  This  was 
used  for  stuffing  dresses.  See  the  Prompt. 
Parv.  p.  57. 

CADDLE.  (1)  A  dispute,  noise,  contention,  con- 
fusion.   Var.  dial 

(2)  To  coax ;  to  spoiL   North. 

{sS  To  tease,  or  annoy.    Weet. 

(4)  To  scold ;  to  hurry ;  to  attend  officiously. 
Weet. 

(5)  To  squander  money.   Warw. 

CADDO  W.  A  jackdaw.  Eatt,  "  A'odtt/tw  is  also 
for  a  caddow  or  dawe,''  Withals,  ed.  1608, 

p.  87. 

<  *  I  Mw  a  daw,  a  knot  which  roundly  knat ; 
Such  a  da  we  1  never  law  but  that.** 
CADDY.  (1)  A  ghost  or  bugbear.    Sorth. 

(2)  The  caddis-worm,  or  grub  of  the  May-fly. 
Devon. 

(3)  Well ;  strong ;  hearty ;  in  good  spirits.  North. 
CADE.  (1)  A  barrel  containing  six  hundred  her- 


rings was  called  a  cade  of  herrings.  In  Kent  t 
cade  of  beef  is  any  parcel  or  qnantitj  of  pieces 
under  a  whole  quarter.  See  Kennett,  p.  36; 
Ord.  and  R^.  102 ;  Prompt.  Parv.  pp.  57, 
299.  A  small  cask  was  also  tenned  a  cade ; 
Florio,  in  ▼.  Bugnola.  "  Cadel  of  ■h'«*^t  to 
potage,"  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  445. 

(2)  Testis.    North. 

Telle  tchul  wivea  tueWe, 
51f  anl  child  may  be  made 
Wlthoutea  knowelng  of  maimct  cade 

Jrthour  and  MfrUn.  f.  X. 

CADE-LAMB.    Ahouse-lamb.  North.    Uencc 

applied  to  a  pet  child. 
CADENT.  Fklling.  Shah. 
CADER.    A  small  frame  of  vrood  on  wfaldi  the 

fisherman  keeps  his  line.  South. 
CADESSE.    A  jackdaw.    See  Cotgrave,  in  t. 

Chouehette;     Hollyband,     in    ▼.    Chomea; 

Marlowe,  iii.  534 ;    Withals,   ed.  1608,  p. 

23. 
CADEW.  The  straw-worm. 
CADGE.  (1)  A  circular  piece  of  wood,  on  vhicb 

hawks  are  carried  when  exposed  for  sale. 
f2)  To  carry.   North. 

(3)  To  bind  or  tie.  Thoresby  says,  "  a  term  a 
making  bone-lace."  Palsgrave  has,  **  I  ad^ 
a  garment,  I  set  lystes  in  the  lynyng  to  kepe 
the  plyghtes  in  order." 

(4)  To  stuff,  to  fill,  generaDy  at  mnother'>  a- 
pense.  North,  Hence  cadge-beUy,  a  full  fid 
belly. 

CADGER.    A  packman  or  itinerant  faudkster. 

Var.  dial.  According  to  Kennett,  p.  36,  "« 

cadger  is  a  butchei?^  miller,  or  carrier  of  ss) 

other  load." 
CADGY.   Merry  ;cheerfuL   North. 
CADLING.    False ;  insiDcere.    West. 
CADLOCK.    The  rough  cadlock  is  the  wiA 

mustard,  and  the  smooth  cadlock  is  the  wiid 

rape.    North. 
CADMA.   The  least  pig  of  the  Utter.    Var.^aL 
CADNAT.   A  canopy. 
CADOCK.   A  bludgeon.   Somereet. 
CADUKE.      Crazy;  frail.    (£«/.)      See  Hill. 

Edward  lY.  f.  59 ;  Dial.  Great.  MoraL  p.  1^ 
CADY.    Foolish ;  addled.    Sahp. 
CiECITY.    Blindness.    Miege. 
CAFART.    A  hypocrite.    (Fr.) 
CAFF.  (1)  Chaff.  North.   See  ApoL  LoO.  p.  :>4. 

(Belff.) 
(2)  To  cavil  or  run  off  a  bargain ;  to  abandon  | 

anything.    Cravei^ 
CAFF  A.     Some  kind  of   rich  stuff,   perii^i 

taffata.  I 

CAFFLE.   TocaviL   North. 
CAFT.  Intimidated.    Yorith. 
CAG.  A  stump.    JVett. 
CAGED.  Imprisoned ;  confined.  North. 
CAGEL.  To  harrow  ground.   North. 
CAGMAG.  (1)  Properly  an  old  goose,  bot  sf. 

plied  to  coarse  bad  food  of  any  kind.    TheiJ 

is  a  small  inferior  breed    of  sheep  caliuj 

caymagt. 
(2)  To  quarrel.   Wore. 
CAIE.    A  quay.   Minehen. 
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c:AIJ.KS.  Kme-pins.  Minsheu.  "Caylys,car- 
ilvng,  and  haaerdy,"  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  224. 

CAIN  ED.   Mothery.   North, 

CAINGEL.  A  crabbed  feUow.  North,  Caingy, 
peevish,  illtempered. 

CAIRD.   A  tinker.   Northumb, 

(AlKT.   A  chart.   Brit.  Bibl.  iL  143. 

(  AISAR.  A  king,  or  emperor.   {A^N.) 

C  AITCUE.  The  game  of  tennis,  as  appears  from 
a  passage  quoted  in  the  Brit.  Bibl.  i.  135. 
Jamieson  gives  another  example,  but  seems  in 
doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term. 

CAITIF.  A  wretch.  (A.-N,)  In  the  pro- 
vinces a  cripple  is  so  called.  An  a4iectiTe  in 
Hall's  Satires,  iv.  2,  base,  servile. 

CAITIFTEE.   Captivity.    Wickl^jfe. 

CAKE.  (1)  To  cackle.  North. 

(2)  A  foolish  fellow.    Var,  dial 

CAKE-BREAD.  A  roll  or  manchet  See  Ben 
Jonson,  iv.  512;  Hawkins'  Engl.  Dram. 
ii.262. 

CAKE.CREEL.  A  rack  at  the  top  of  a  kitchen 
to  dry  oat-cakes.  North. 

CAKE.  NIGHT.  The  eve  of  All  Saints,  so  called 
at  Ripon  in  Yorkshire,  at  which  time  a  cake  is 
made  for  erery  member  of  the  family. 

CAKERBD.  Bound  with  iron.  North. 

CAKE-SPRITTLE.  A  thin  boaid  of  abont  the 
same  dimensions  vrith  the  bake-stone,  used  for 
taming  the  oat-cakes  while  over  the  oven. 
Yorkih. 

CAKO.  Some  kind  of  mineral,  mentioned  by 
Forman  in  MS.  Ashmole  208,  f.  78. 

CALABASS.  A  small  kind  of  gun,  alluded  to 
by  Bourne,  in  his  Inventions  or  Devises, 
1578. 

CALABER.  A  kind  of  fur.  See  Brit.  BibL  iL 
401 ;  Strutt,  iL  102 ;  Cov.  Myst.  p.  242. 

CALABS.   SteeL 

CALAMANCE.  Perhaps  for  eakmumeo,  a  kind 
of  woollen  stuff,  in  Lilly's  Midas.  Fustian  is 
mentioned  immediately  afterwards,  applied  to 
language  in  a  similar  manner ;  and  as  the  sur- 
face of  cakmanco  shines  somewhat  like  satin, 
our  reading  does  not  seem  to  be  improbable. 

CALANDER.  A  kind  of  lark.  See  HoweU, 
sect.  39 ;  Sex  Linguarum  Dictionarius,  8vo. 
Nur.  1549.  This  seems  to  have  been  cor- 
rupted into  eamoL 

CALANGY.    To  challenge.    Rob.  Glouc.  p.  451. 

CALASSES.  Alms-houses.   Grote, 

CALCAR.  An  astrologer.  To  calke,  or  calkiU, 
to  cast  a  figure  or  nativity.  See  Ritson's 
Fairies,  p.  45;  Bale's  Kynge  Johan,  p.  71 ; 
Prompt.  Parv.  p.  58 ;  Triall  of  Mens  Witts, 
1604,  p.  183. 

CALCOCOS.  Brass.   HoweU, 

CALCULE.  To  calculate.  {A.-N.)  See  Chaucer, 
Cant.  T.  11596;  Troilus  and  Creseide, 
iv.  1398. 

CALDAR.TIn.  HoweU, 

CALDB.  Called. 

CALDESE.  To  cheat,  or  deceive,  espedaHy  by 
firtune-telUng.  Butler, 

CALE.  (1)  A  turn.  North. 


\2)  To  throw ;  to  move  irregularly ;  to  gunliou 
East, 

(3)  Pottage.  ''  No  man  can  make  of  ill  aca(«f 
good  caiif,"  Cotgrave,  in  ▼.  Viande. 

(4)  Aubrey,  MS.  Nat.  Hist  Wilts,  p.  291,  sayi 
that  cale  is  a  Dorsetshire  term  for  colewort. 
Calestoie  is  mentioned  in  a  receipt  in  MS. 
Med.  Line.  f.  297.  Cf.  Prompt  Parv.  p.  58 ; 
Skelton,  iL  38. 

CALEEVER.  TogamboL  North, 

CALENDER.  To  smooth  wpollendoths, and  giv4 
them  a  gloss. 

CALENTURE.  A  hot  fever.  See  London  Prodi- 
gal, p.  129 ;  Hall's  Poems, ', .  57. 

CALEWEIS.  A  kind  of  pear.  (A,'N,) 

CALF-LICK.  A  tuft  on  the  forehead  which  can- 
not be  made  to  lie  in  the  same  direction  with 
the  rest  of  the  hair.  North, 

CALF-STAGES.  Places  for  holding  calvet. 
Gkme, 

CALF-TRUNDLE.  The  entrails  of  a  call  Figura- 
tively applied  to  the  ruffle  of  a  shirt,  or  flounces 
of  a  gown. 

CALF- YARD.  The  dwelling-place  of  our  in&ncy. 
North. 

CALIMANCO-CAT.  Atortoise-sheUcat  Noif. 

CALIS.  A  chalice.  (A,'S.)  See  Rob.  Glouc. 
p.  489 ;  Havelok,  187  ;  St  Brandan,  p.  14. 

CALIVER.  A  large  pistol  or  blunderbuss.  See 
Ben  Jonson,  iii.  452 ;  Florio,  in  t.  OMro  g 
Marlowe,  iii.  256 ;  Brit  BibL  L  135. 

CALKINS.  The  parts  of  a  horse-shoe  which  are 
turned  up  and  sharpened  to  prevent  slipping. 
North,  See  Kennett,  p.  36;  Florio,  in  t. 
Man^Sne,  "a  ootfmina  horsesshooetokeepe 
him  from  sliding."  Cdwtont,  Eeliq.  Antiq. 
L83. 

CALL.  (1)  To  abuse  or  scold.  North 

(2^  Occasion ;  necessity.    Var,  diaL 

(3 1  The  outlet  of  water  from  a  dam.  North. 

(4)  When  hounds  are  first  cast  off,  and  find 
game,  they  are  said  to  call  on. 

(5)  To  proclaim,  or  give  notice  by  the  pubHe 
crier.    Var,  diaL 

GALLANT.  A  lad,  or  stripling.  North. 

CALLARDS.  Leaves  and  shoots  of  cabbagei^ 
/.  Wight. 

CALL-BACK.  Avrearordam.  North, 

CATiTiFi.  (1)  A  species  of  cap,  or  network  worn 
on  the  head.  It  is  the  gloss  of  retieuhtm,  in 
MS.  Arund.  249,  f.  88,  which  Elyot  translates, 
**  a  coyfe  or  caU,  which  men  or  women  used  to 
weare  on  theyr  heades.*'  Cf.  Troilus  and 
Creseide,  iii.  776 ;  Wright's  PoL  Songs,  p.  158} 
MS.  HarL  2257,  f.  154 ;  Dent's  Pathway,  p. 
46 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  41 ;  Isaiah,  iiL  18. 
Mmydyot  wer  eaUit  of  sUk  and  of  thred. 
And  damiellii  kcrchevla  pynnld  uppon  therh«L 

MALavd.  H6,tU, 

(2)  To  invite.   Perceval,  941. 
CALLED-HOME.  Asked  in  the  chuzch. 
CALLER.  (1)  Cool;  fresh.   North. 
(2)  To  caper ;  to  jump.  /.  Wight. 
CALLET.   A  scold ;  a  drab.  Often  a  term  of  tii* 
greatest  contempt     It  ii  itill  in  me,  tod  k 
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found  both  as  a  BiibitantiTe  and  a  verb.    Gal- 
leting  housewife,  a  regular  confirmed  scold. 

CALLIERD.  A  hard  stone.   North, 

CALLING.   An  appellation.  Shak. 

CALLING-BAND.   A  leading^tring.   North, 

C  ALLOT.  A  kind  of  skull-cap,  or  any  plain  coif. 
NartM, 

CALL-OVER.  To  pablish  the  banns  of  marriage. 
Somerget. 

CALLOW.  (1)  Smooth ;  bald;  bare ;  unfledged. 
It  is  explained  in^hami  in  Junius,  and  in 
Upton's  MS.  additions.  £»/. 

(2)  The  stratum  of  vegetable  earth  lying  above 
gravel,  sand,  limestone,  &c.  which  must  be 
removed  in  order  to  reach  them.   Eaat, 

CALLS.  Pieces  of  tape.  North,  See  Cunning- 
ham's Revels  Accounts,  p.  7. 

CALLYMOOCHER.  A  term  of  reproach.  See 
Middleton,  L  174.  It  is  probably  connected 
with  mieher, 

CALLYYAN.  A  pyramidal  trap  for  catching 
birds.  Somenei, 

CALM.   Scum  of  liquor.  Ea$t, 

CALMES.  The  cogs  of  a  wheeL  North,  Appa* 
rently  the  frames  of  a  window  in  Harrison's 
Description  of  England,  p.  187. 

CALMEWE.  A  kind  of  sea  bird.  See  Harts- 
home's  Met  Tales,  p.  133 ;  cMmawe,  Lyd- 
gate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  202. 

CALMY.    Mothery.  But. 

CALSEY.  A  pavement,  or  causeway.  Huloet. 

CALSONS.  Close  linen  trousers  for  men.  See 
Howell,  Sect.  xxxiiL 

CALTROP.  An  instrument  with  four  spikes,  so 
contrived  that  one  of  the  spikes  alwajrs  stands 
upwards,  no  matter  in  what  direction  it  is 
thrown.  See  Florio,  in  v.  Iribolo  /  Arch.  xzi. 
51,  xxii.  386 ;  Middleton,  iv.  623 ;  Holinshed, 
Hist.  Engl.  p.  33,,  Hist.  Ireland,  p.  89 ; 
Stanihurst's  Description  of  Ireland,  p.  57; 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  Chmatetngte,  Hall,  Henry 
V.  f.  16,  says  the  caltrop  was  introduced  after 
the  year  1415,  but  in  this  he  seems  to  be  mis- 
taken. Howell  says  it  was  used  in  hunting 
the  wolf.  There  was  also  a  kind  of  thistle  so 
called. 

CALUZ.    Bald.    Weber, 

CALYERED-SALMON.  Salmon  prepared  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  frequently  mentioned  in 
early  authors.  Palsgrave  has,  "calver  of 
samon,  eaeume  de  anUmon."  Cf.  Ben  Jonson, 
iv.  57 ;  Rutland  Papers,  p.  84 ;  Ordinances  and 
Regulations,  pp.  175,  225,  469;  Forme  of 
Cury,  p.  49.  It  was  prepared  when  quite 
firesh,  and  hence  the  term  seems  occasionally 
to  be  applied  to  fresh  salmon. 

CALYEREN.    Calves. 

Of  thi  ealveren  on  thb  wyte 
Bi  tirantfi  hoodli  offrld  here.        MS,  Digby  18. 
CALYES-HENGE.   A  calf  s  pluck.    Somenet, 
Calves-muggett.  a  pie  made  of  the  entraUs  of 
calves.  See  Arch.  xiiL  370. 
CALYON.    A  stone  or  flint.   PdUgrave. 
CAM.  (1)  A  ridge,  or  olci  earthen  mound.  Also, 
a  camp.  North,  See  the  State  Papers,  i.  886. 


(2)  Awry.  North,  A  person  who  treads  dowa 
the  shoe  heel  is  said  to  cam, 

(3)  A  comb.   Cvmb, 

CAMACA.  A  kind  of  silk  or  rich  doth.  Cor. 
tains  were  often  made  of  this  materiaL  Se« 
the  Squyr  of  Lowe  Degr^,  835 ;  Teat.  Yetost 
p.  14 ;  Cov.  Myst.  p.  163.  Camoca,  mis»peLi 
camora,  Test.  Yetust.  p.  12. 

CAMAIL.  A  cameL  {A,'N.)  .A  neckgiiard,  so 
cording  to  Planche,  p.  123,  was  also  ao  called. 
It  was  sometimes  made  of  camel's  hair.  The 
thickest  part  of  the  armour  near  the  neck  was 
called  the  carnal  or  camaiL 

CAMALYON.  The  camel-leopanL  See  Si 
Ferumbras,  ap.  Ellis,  iL  372. 

CAMARADE.    A  comrade.    Mieffe, 

CAMBER.  (1)  A  harbour.   South. 

(2)  Cambria;  Wales.     Warner. 

CAMBER-NOSE.  An  aquiline  nose.  JmiaM. 

GAMBLE.   To  prate  saucily.    Yorkah, 

CAMBRIL.  The  hock  of  an  animal  Derb^ 
Drayton  has  the  word,  imperfectly  expUiof^ 
by  Nares ;  and  it  occurs  in  Topaell's  Beans, 
p.  408,  where  the  meaning  is  dearly  der«>. 
loped.  Blount  has,  "  cambren,  a  aookf  J 
stick,  with  notches  on  it,  which  butcfao  use 
to  hang  sheep  or  calves  on,  when  they  dress 
them."  Glossographia,  ed.  1681,  p.  102. 

CAMBUCK.  (1)  The  dry  stalks  of  deadplaotss 
of  hemlock.    East. 

(2)  A  game  at  ball,  played  with  a  crooked  stid, 
mentioned  in  Stowe's  Survey,  ed.  1720,1251. 

CAMBURE.    Hooked. 

CAMED.    Covered.    North, 

CAMELINE.  A  stuff  made  of  camel's  haj. 
(A,'N.)    See  Rom.  of  the  Rose,  7367.  I 

The  doth  WM  ryche  and  ry;t  fjn. 
The  chaumpe  it  was  of  red  eamtelj/m.  ■ 

CAMELYNE.  A  kind  of  sauce.  See  Peg|e> 
Forme  of  Cury,  p.  66. 

CAMERARD.   A  comrade.   Greene, 

CAMERATED.    Arched  or  roofed. 

CAMERIKE.  Cambrick.  See  Stmtt,  iL  241; 
Arch.  ix.  251 ;  Brit  BibL  ii.  399. 

CAMET.    SUver.    HowelL 

CAMIL.    Chamomile.   Somertet. 

CAMIS.  A  light,  loose  dress  or  robe,  of  t0k« 
other  material.  Camisado  is  a  similar 
of  dress.  "  To  give  a  canuModo,  viz.  to  war 
white  shirt  over  their  armes,  Uiat  they 
know  one  another  in  the  dark,'*  Hov^ 
sect.  5.  Hence  an  attack  was  called  a  caot 
sado ;  Holinshed,  Hist.  EngL  pp.  8, 49, 15$ 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  Diane, 

CAMLE.    A  camelion.    MatrndevQe, 

CAMMED.  Crooked.  Also,  cross,  iUnatorol 
North. 

CAMMEDE.  Short  nosed.  See  Reliq.  Anti^ 
i.  240 ;  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  59. 

CAMMICK.  The  plant  restharrow.  Don4 
See  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  414. 

CAMMISH.   Awkward;  clumsy.    South. 

CAMMOCK.    A  crooked  tree  or  beam ;  tiisbd 
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prqMred  for  the  knee  of  a  ship.    **  As  crooked 
as  a  cammocke,"  Mother  Borobie. 

Thovgh  the  MiHiNocA  the  more  it  ii  bowed  the 
brttrr  it  ii*  yet  the  bow,  the  more  It  is  bent  and  oc- 
cupied, the  wcalicr  it  waxeth.  lAUjf*$  Knphuet. 

:AMxVTS.   Jamba,  or  leg-coTerings. 

;AM0ISE.  Crooked ;  flat.  {A.-N.)  Also  spelt 
eemute,  Chancer,  Cant.  T.  3932,  3972.  The 
word  is  generally  applied  to  a  nose. 

;AM00CH.  a  term  of  contempt.  See  Middle- 
ton's  Works,  i.  239.  It  would  seem  to  have 
some  connexion  with  eamoceiaf  the  rupicapert 
or  wild  goat. 

UMOROCHE.    The  wild  tansy. 

:aMP.  0)  An  ancient  athletic  game  of  ball, 
formerly  in  vogiue  in  the  Eastern  counties. 
Villages  used  to  be  matched  against  each  other 
in  this  amusement,  and  there  was  so  much 
rivalry,  that  the  term  came  to  be  generally 
applied  to  contend  in  anything.  Campynfff 
Rernard  the  Foxe,  p.  142.  Lydgate,  Minor 
Poems,  p.  200,  compares  the  breast  of  a  wo- 
man to  "  a  large  campyng  balle."  In  Prompt. 
Parr.  p.  60,  occurs,  "  campar,  or  pleyar  at 
foottballe,  pedilutor.**  Camp-ball  is  also 
mentioned  in  the  old  comedy  of  the  Blind 
Beicgar  of  Bethnal  Green,  quoted  by  Strutt, 
p.  101. 

Get  camper*  a  ball. 

To  nmp  therewithal).  Tutser,  p.  58. 

[2)  To  talk  of  anything.   Lane. 

[3)  A  board  of  potatoes,  turnips,  &c.   North. 
:AMPABL£.   Able  to  do.   North.' 
wAMPANE.    Consisting  of  fields.    "  Campane 

bedde."  Brit.    Bibl.  ii.  143.      Topsell,  Hist. 

Beasts,  p.  268,  mentions  "  the  campettriall  or 

fielde-hare." 
AMPERKNOWS.      Ale-pottage,   made  with 

sugar,  spices,  &c.    Groite. 
^AMPESON.   A  stuffed  doublet,  worn  under  the 

armour ;  the  gambison. 
'AMPLE.  To  talk,  contend,  or  argue.    North. 

Spelt  also  eampo^  and  eamble. 
,'AMPLETES.   A  kind  of  wine,  mentioned  in  a 

curious  list  in  MS.  Rawl.  C.  86. 
:AMSTE£RIE.   Crazy.   Northumb. 
:A.MUSE.   See  Camoite. 
:aN.  (l)Amilk.pail.    Yorith. 

2)  Knows.  {J.-S.)  The  present  tense  from 
nutfif,  to  know. 

3)  To  be  able.  It  is  very  common  both  in  this 
sense  and  the  last  in  our  early  writers,  and  is 
used  in  a  variety  of  ways  by  the  Elizabethan 
writers.  Gifford  and  Dyce  have  confused  the 
two  meanings. 

4)  Began  to.  Spenaer.  It  is  used  as  an  auxiliary 
before  verbs  in  the  infinitive  mood  to  express 
a  past  tense,  gloss,  to  Syr.  Gawayne.  See 
Robin  Hood,  ii.  84  ;  Uttersov.  i.  106. 

When  the  lady  tan  awake, 

A  dylfulie  gronyng  can  vche  make. 

MS.  Cantah.  Vf.  ii.  38.  f.  83. 

IANABYE.  a  canopy. 
ANACIN.  The  plague.  Bailey, 
AKAKIN.  A  small  drinking-cup. 
wkNAPE.  A  canopy.  Rutland  Papers,  p.  10. 


CANARIES.    A  quick  and  lively  dance.    The 
persons  who  danced  it  sometimes  used  casta- 
nets.     A  complete  account  of  the  dance  is 
given  in  Douce's  Illustrations,  i.  221.    See 
Fairholt's  Pageants,  ii.  173;  Middleton,  iii. 
39,  iv.  174 ;  Du  Bartas,  p.  516 ;  Florio,  in  v. 
Caaiagn4tte, 
CANARY.  (1)  A  kind  of  sweet  wine,  very  mocli 
used  in  this  country  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
seventeenth  centuiy.    The  term  is  still  in  use 
for  a  glass  of  spirits,  which  may  hence  have 
its  origin. 
A  sovereign.    Var.  dial. 
A  kept  mistress.  North. 
CAN-BOTTLE.  The  long-tailed  titmouse.  Salop. 
CANCARDE.    Cankered ;  corrupt.   "  Cancarde 
dissimulacyon,"  Hall,  Henry  IV.  f.  5.   Shake« 
speare  uses  the  word  in  this  sense.    Also,  ilU 
natured,  peevish.    Cankardly,  Robin  Hoodr 
i.99. 

CANCELIER.  In  falconry,  is  when  a  light  flowr 
hawk,  in  her  stooping,  turns  two  or  thres 
times  upon  the  wing  to  recover  herself  before 
she  seizes. 

CANCH.  A  small  quantity  of  com  in  the  straw 
put  into  the  comer  of  a  bam ;  a  short  turn  or 
spell  at  anything ;  a  trench,  cut  sloping  to  a 
very  narrow  bottom ;  a  certain  breadth  in  dig- 
ging or  treading  land,  or  in  turning  over  a 
dung-hill.  East. 

CANCRO.    A  kind  of  imprecation.  (Ital.) 

CANDLE.    The  pupil  of  the  eye.    West. 

CANDLE-BARK.  A  round  cylindrical  box,  used 
for  holding  candles.  North.  Also  called  a 
candle-case. 

CANDLE-BEAM.  Huloethas,  "  candle-beame, 
suche  as  hangeth  in  gentlemens  halles,  with 
Bockettes,  to  set  candels  upon,  Uteunar." 
Abcedarium.  1552.  . 

CANDLE-CAP.  An  old  hat  without  a  brim, 
with  a  candle  in  front ;  chiefly  used  by  butch- 
ers. North. 

CANDLEN.  Candles.  Rob.  Gloue. 

CANDLESHEARS.   Snuffers. 

CANDLE-WASTERS.  A  contemptuous  appel- 
lation for  hard  students. 

CANDLING.  A  supper  given  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  by  landlords  of  ale-houses  to  their 
customers  on  the  eve  of  Candlemas-day. 

CANE.  A  small  animal  of  the  weasd  kind. 
Var.  dial. 

CANED.    Mothery.    Yorkihire. 

CANEL.  (1)  A  channel.  {A.'N.)  In  Somersetshire 
the  faucet  of  a  barrel  is  so  called.  Canel-rakerst 
Cocke  LoreUes  Bote,  p.  10. 

(2)  Cinnamon.  {A.'N.)  See  Rom.  of  the  Rose 
1370;  Cocaygne,  75;  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  301 1 
KyngAlisaunder,  6794  ;  Wright's  Puigatoryt 
p.  55 ;  Prompt.  Panr.  pp.  22, 60. 

CANELIS.    Lots.    Apol.  Loll.  p.  93. 

CANE-TOBACCO.  Tobacco  made  up  in  a  pe- 
culiar  form,  highly  esteemed,  and  dear.  Nares 

CANGE.    To  whine.    North. 

CANIFFLE.    To  dissemble ;  to  flatter.    htf>on. 

CANIONS.    Rolls  at  the  bottom  of  the  breeches 
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just  below  the  knee.  They  were  sometimes 
indented  like  a  screw ;  the  oommon  ones  were 
called  ttraiffht  canioru.  See  Planch^,  p.  266 ; 
Stnitt,  iL  148 ;  Webster,  iiL  165 ;  Middleton, 
iiL  573.  "  Subliffavj  a  paire  of  breeches  with- 
out cofmUmi"  Welde's  Janua  Linguarum, 
1615. 
CANK.  (1)  To  talk  of  anything;  to  cackle. 
Var.  diaL 

(2)  To  persevere ;  to  overcome ;  to  conquer ;  to 
continue.     WiUm. 

(3)  Dumb.    Ywhih, 

CANKEDORT.    A  woful  case  ?     Chaucer. 
CANKER.  (1)  The  common  red  field-poppy. 

EatL    Also  called  canker-rose. 

(2)  The  dog-rose.     Var,  dioL 

h)  A  toadstool     WeMt. 

US  Rust.     For.  dial, 

(b)  A  caterpillar.    South, 

CANKERFRET.  Copperas.  Also  a  sore  or 
blister  in  the  mouth.    East 

CANKERWEED.    The  ragwort.    Var.  dial 

CANKING.    Whining ;  dissatisfied.    Derbyth. 

CANLE.    A  candle.    Craven. 

CANNEL-BONE.  The  collar-bone.  Also  called 
the  channel-bone.  See  the  Nomenclator,  p.  30 ; 
Hawkins'  EngL  Dram.  ii.  215 ;  Robson's  Met. 
Rom.  p.  19. 

CANNINESS.  Caution ;  good  conduct ;  care- 
fulness.   North. 

CANNING.  Tying  a  can  to  a  dog's  tail,  an 
amusement  still  practised,  and  alluded  to  in 
the  Janua  Linguarum,  1615. 

CANNY.  Pretty;  good;  neat.  North.  It  is 
used  generally  in  a  sense  of  commendation. 
Canny-hinny,  a  sly  person. 

OANON.  A  portion  of  a  deceased  man's  goods 
exacted  by  the  priest.  See  the  State  Papers, 
ii.  512. 

CANONS.  The 'first  feathers  of  a  hawk  after 
she  has  mewed. 

CANSEY.  A  causeway.  See  Marshall's  Rural 
Economy  of  Norfolk,  iL  377. 

CANSH.  A  small  mow  of  com.  Also,  a  small 
pile  of  faggots,  &c.    Eattt, 

CANST.     Knowest.    (^.-5.) 

CANSTICK.  A  candlestick.  This  is  a  genuine 
archaism,  improperly  altered  by  some  of  the 
editors  of  Shakespeare.  See  Wright's  Monas- 
tic Letters,  p.  26 ;  Cunningham's  Revels  Ac- 
counts, p.  65  ;  Ritson  on  Fairies,  p.  45. 

CANT.  (1)  Strong ;  hearty ;  lusty.  Also,  to  le- 
cover  or  mend.  North.  **  Cant  and  kene," 
Minot,  p.  30 ;  Langtoft,  p.  50. 

[2)  To  throw ;  to  upset    Kent. 

[3)  An  auction.    North. 

[4)  To  let  fall    Suuex. 

[5)  The  comer  of  a  field.  Any  comer  or  niche 
is  also  so  called,  and  in  Hampshire  a  small 
bundle  of  hay  is  termed  a  cant. 

[6)  To  backbite.  Herrfordah.  Also,  to  whine 
or  play  the  hypocrite.  0 

7)  To  set  upon  edge.    Eatt. 

(S)  A  company,  or  crowd.    North. 

[9)  A  canter,  or  vagabond. 


(10    To  divide.  Tusser,  p.  278. 

CANTABANQUI.    Ballad-singm.     (Itai) 

CANTANKEROUS.    Contentious.     Var.  dial 

CANT-DOG.  A  handspike  with  a  hook.    North. 

CANTED.  Polygonal*  applied  to  the  portions 
of  a  building. 

CANTELING.   A  stake  or  pole.    North. 

CANTER.  A  vagabond;  one  who  speaks  tbe 
cant  language.  Spelt  cantler  by  Florio,  in  t. 
Birr6ne. 

CANTERBURY.  A  canter,  or  ahort  gallop. 
Holme  mentions  the  Canterbury  rate  of  s 
horse,  in  his  Academy  of  Armory,  1688. 

CANT-HOOKS.    The  fingers.    North. 

CANTING-CALLER.    An  auctioneer.    NortL 

CANTLE.  (1)  A  comer  or  angle ;  a  smaU  piece 
or  portion  of  anything.  {J.-S.)  See  Chancer, 
Cant.  T.  3010;  Morte  Arthur,  i.  25;  MS. 
Morte  Arthure,  f.  97 ;  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Etehn- 
telerf  Middleton,  v.  209 ;  Tumament  of  Tot- 
tenham,  xiiL ;  Drayton's  Poems,  p.  58.  Ken- 
nett,  p.  38,  says  that  it  means  *'  any  indefinite 
number  or  dimension." 

And  a  eantell  of  hy*  ichylde, 
Flewe  tto  hym  ynto  the  fylde. 

MS.  Cantmb,  Ff.  ii.  38.  f.  Itt 

The  head.    Northumb, 
The  leg  of  an  animal    North. 
CANTLE-PIECE.    That  part  of  the  end  of  a 
cask  into  which  the  tap  is  driven.  Northumb, 
CANTLY.    Strongly.    Minot,  p.  20. 
CANTON.  (1)  To  notch.    Florio. 
(2)  A  canto.   Shah, 

CANT-RAIL.    A  triangular  rail.    East. 
CANTRAP.    A  magic  spell.    North. 
CANTRED.    A  district,  similar  to  the  hundred, 
although  its  dimensions  have  been  variously 
estimated.  See  Holinshed,  Hist.  Ireland,  p.  4. 
CANTSPAR.    Afire-pole. 
CANTY.    Merry ;  cheerful.    North. 
CANVAS  ADO.  Some  kind  of  stroke  in  fencing. 
See  Locrine.  p.  19 ;  Troubles  of  Queene  Eliza- 
beth, 1639,  sig.  D.  iv. 
CAP.  (1)  To  complete ;  to  finish ;  to  overcome 
in  argument ;  to  excel ;  to  puzile  any  one. 
Also,  a  challenge  to  competition.  Far,  dial 
2)  To  arrest. 

3^  A  master  or  head.    Oumb 
aS  To  mend  shoes  at  the  toe. 
5)  A  piece  of  iron  which  covers  the  end  of  the 
axle-tree.    See  Florio,  in  v.  Chiapperone, 

(6)  A  shepherd's  dog.    /.  Wight. 

(7)  The  cap  of  a  fiail  is  the  band  of  leather  or 
wood  through  which  the  middle*band  passes 
loosely.  There  is  one  cap  at  the  end  of  the 
hand-staff,  generally  made  of  wood,  and  an- 
other at  the  end  of  the  swingel,  made  of 
leather.  The  term  is  at  least  as  old  as  the 
fifteenth  century,  being  found  in  the  Prompt. 
Parv.  p.  61,  but  it  has  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  provincial  glossarists. 

CAPABLE.    Comprehensive.    Shah. 
CAPADOS.    A  hood.   {ji.~N.)   Ogfiyhou/ae  00 

curs  in  the  same  sense  in  MS.  Arund.  249 

£.88. 
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UP-CASE.  A  small  tnTeUing  case,  or  band- 
box.   Nare9. 

;APE.    The  coping  of  a  walL    North. 

UPE-CLOAK.    A  Spwiish  doak.  ^^ 

}AP£L.  The  horn  joint  which  connects  the 
two  parts  of  a  flail.    Devon, 

:APELLINB.    a  sknlUap  of  steeL 

:APER-C0USINS.    Great  friends.  Lane. 

CAPERDBWSIE.    The  stocks.    Butler. 

OAPERIKIS.  A  kind  of  wine,  mentioned  in  a 
curious  list  in  MS.  RawL  C.  86. 

CAPERLASH.    Abusive  language.    North. 

CAPER-PLANT.    A  common  garden  weed. 

CAPES.  Ears  of  corn  broken  off  in  thrashing. 
North. 

CAPHA.    A  kind  of  damask  cloth. 

CAPILOME.  In  a  contest  in  a  harvest  field 
means  the  circumstance  of  one  set  of  reapers 
being  so  far  in  advance  of  the  other  as  to  be 
out  of  sight  by  the  intervefttion  of  a  hill  or 
rise.     North. 

CAPIROTADE.  Stewed  mince-meat.  Howell, 
sect.  xliiL  According  to  Minsheu,  "  a  stewed 
meat  compounded  of  veale,  capon,  chicken,  or 
partridge  minced,  and  laid  upon  severall  beds 
of  cheese." 

CAPISTEN.    The  capstan.    Arch.  xi.  166. 

CAPITAINE.  A  captain.  {A.-N.)  Cajntay^ 
nate,  lordship,  captainship,  Dr.  Dee's  Diary, 
p.  43. 

CAPITLB.  A  chapter  or  summary.  (Lot.)  Co- 
pitulatedt  enumerated,  Topsell's  History  of 
Serpents,  p.  13. 

CAPLING.    The  cap  of  a  flaiL 

CAP-MONET.  Money  gathered  for  the  hunts- 
man at  the  death  of  the  fox,  a  custom  nearly 
obsolete. 

CAPO.    A  working  horse ;  a  capul,  q.  y. 

CAPOCCHIA.     A  fool ;  an  innocent.  {Ital) 

CAP-OF-MAINTENANCE.  A  cap  of  a  peculiar 
form  carried  before  the  mayor  of  a  town  on 
state  occasions. 

CAPON.  (1)  A  letter.     Shot. 

(2)  A  red-herring.    Kent. 

CAPON-BELL.    The  passing-bell    Dekier. 

CAPONET.    A  small  capon. 

CAPON-OF-GREASE.  A  fat  capon.  Trans- 
lated  aitUit  caput  by  Huloet,  1552. 

CAPON'S-FEATHER.    The  herb  columbine. 

CAPOUCH.  A  hood.  **  Attired  in  a  eapoueh 
of  written  parchment,"  Pierce  Penniless,  p. 
14. 

CAPPADOCHIO.  A  cant  term  for  a  prison. 
Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  mentions  a  room 
in  a  prison  called  the  cappan-earl, 

CAP-PAPER.  A  coarse  sort  of  brownish  paper. 
See  the  Nomenclator,  p.  6;  Men  Miracles, 
1656,  p.  42. 

CAPPE.    A  cope.     Pr.  Part. 

CAPPEL.    To  mend  or  top  shoes.     Crown. 

CAPPER.  (1)  One  who  excels.    North. 

(2)  To  chop  the  hands.  Ea»t.  Also,  to  coagu- 
late, to  wrinkle. 

(3)  A  cap-maker.  See  the  Chester  Plays,  L  4 ; 
Hiashea  and  Miege,  in  v. 


CAPPY-HOLE.  A  kind  of  game,  mentioned  in 
Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  ii.  243. 

CAPRICIO.    A  caprice.    Shah. 

CAPRIFOLE.    The  honeysuckle.    Spemtr. 

CAPRIOLE.    A  lady's  head-dress. 

CAPRYCK.  A  kind  of  wine.  Bale's  Kynge 
Johan,  p.  81 ;  eapriie,  Harrison,  p.  167. 

CAPS.  (1)  All  sorts  of  fungi.    Boat, 

(2)  Hoodsheaves  of  com-shocks.  North.  Also 
called  capsheaves. 

CAP-SCREED.    The  border  of  a  cap.    North. 

CAPSIZE.  To  move  a  hogshead  or  other  vessel 
forward  by  turning  it  alternately  on  the  heads. 
Sotnerfet. 

CAPTAIN.    Chief;  more  excellent.    Shai. 

CAPTIF.  Captive.  (A.'N.)  Captivate  in  the 
same  sense  in  Hawkins,  ii.  252 ;  to  take  cap- 
tive, Florio,  in  v.  Captivdre. 

CAPUCCIO.  A  hood.  Spemer.  Capachinwas 
used  in  the  same  sense  during  the  last  century. 

CAPUL.  A  horse.  North.  Ako  spelt  capel^ 
eaple,  eapyU^  &c.  See  Piers  Ploughman,  pp. 
37,  66,  354,  415,  416;  Elyot,  in  v.  Cabalhu, 
"  an  horse,  yet  in  some  part  of  England  they 
dooe  call  an  horse  a  caple  ;"  Chaucer,  Cant.  T. 
17013 ;  Utterson,  i.  94  ;  capons,  Sir  John  Old- 
castle,  p.  63.  There  are  some  curious  obser- 
vations on  the  word  in  Stanihurst's  Descrip- 
tion of  Ireland,  p.  12.  A  domestic  hen  is  also 
called  a  capul,  as  in  the  Feest,  ix. 

CAR.  ( 1)  A  wood  or  grove  on  a  moist  soil,  gene- 
rally of  alders.  A  remarkable  floating  island, 
nearly  covered  with  willows,  and  called  the 
Car,  is  mentioned  in  the  Diversions  of  Purley, 
p.  443.  Any  hollow  place  or  marsh  is  aUo 
termed  a  ear. 

(2)  A  rock.    {A.-S.) 
h)  To  carry.     South. 
(4)  A  cart.    North, 
(b)  A  gutter.    Line. 

CARABINS.  A  sort  of  light  cavalry  from  Spain, 

first  mentioned  about  the  year  1559.    They 

were  perhaps  so  called  from  their  carabines, 

or  muskets. 

CARACOL.    The  half  torn  which  a  horseman 

makes  on  either  side. 
CARACTES.    Characters.    (^.-iV.)    See  Piers 
Ploughman,  pp.  233, 234  {  Planch^'s  Costume, 
p.  247.    Caractered,  Anc.  Poet.  T.  p.  69.  Ca- 
rectis,  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  85. 

Touchlnge  thow  brason  mouldn  for  earaett*  of 
the  pluiuetct,  yf  youe  have  them,  uid  can  tell 
howe  to  uie  them,  youe  have  a  good  thinge. 

MS.  Athmole  MO. 

CARAGE.    Measure;  quality.    {A.^N.) 

CARAIN6.  A  carcase.  *'  A  viler  earmng  nil 
ther  non,"  Wright's  PoL  Songs,  p.  203.  Ca- 
rayne,  Kyng  Alisaunder,  6469,  carrion. 

CARAVEL.    A  light  smaU  ship. 

CARAWAYES.  Palsgrave  has,  *'  carawayei, 
small  confettes,  draggee."  These  comfits  were 
made  with  caraway  seeds,  and,  odd  as  it  may 
may  now  appear,  eaten  with  finiit  for  promot- 
ing eructation.  Caraways  are  still  considered 
carminative,     ft  is  melancholy  to  peruaa  ths 
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blundering  of  the  commentators  on  tMs  word 
in  2  Henry  IV.  v.  3.     Our  ancestors  did  not 
eat  the  seeds  hy  themselves  as  a  part  of  their 
desserts  or  banquets ;  earawayt  there  mean 
caraway  comfits. 
CARBERRY.    A  gooseberry.    North, 
CARBOIL.    A  tumult.    Lane. 
CARBOKULL.    A  carbuncle. 

In  the  hylte  was  a  earbokull  stone, 
A  bettur  swyrde  was  never  noon. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  il.  38.  f.  1S4. 

CARBONADO.  A  steak  cut  crossways  for 
broiling.  See  the  Nomenclator,  p.  88 ;  All's 
Well  that  ends  Well,  iv.  5 ;  Lilly's  Sapho  and 
Phao,  "  if  I  venture  upon  a  full  stomack  to 
eate  a  rasher  on  the  coales,  a  carbonado" 

CARCANET.    A  necklace,  or  bracelet. 

CARCELAGE.    Pnson  fees. 

CAR-CROW.    A  carrion  crow.    North, 

CARD.  (1)  Crooked.    North. 

(2)  A  chart.  Harrison,  p.  39.  Also,  a  mariner's 
compass. 

(3)  To  mix  bad  and  good  together. 
CARDER.  (1)  A  card  player.    See  Hawkins's 

EngL  Dram.  L  89. 

(2)  A  jackdaw.    Sufblk, 

CARDEW.   An  alderkar,  q.  V. 

CARDIACLE.  A  disease  affecting  the  heart. 
{(Jr,)  See  Piers  Ploughman,  pp.  266,  430; 
Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  12247 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  190. 
Also,  great  grief  or  anxiety. 

Suche  Jole  Titus  gan  undretake. 
That  him  take  a  eardiain 
Of  hli  fadres  gret  honoure. 
That  he  schulde  be  emperoure. 

MS,  jiddit.  10016,  r.  S9. 

CARDICUE.  The  fourth  part  of  a  French 
crown,  corrupted  from  quart  tTecu,  The  term 
occurs  in  our  old  dramatists. 

CARDINAL.  A  kind  of  cloak,  much  in  fashion 
about  1760,  and  recently  revived. 

CARE.  (1)  Grief;  concern;  vexation.  Also, 
solicitude ;  inclination. 

(2)  To  think  about  anything.  "  I  care,  I  busye 
my  mynde  vrith  a  thynge,"  Palsgrave. 

^3)  The  mountain-ash.    JJtvon, 

CARE-BED.  A  bed  of  care.  See  Percy's  Re- 
Uques,  p.  11 ;  Perceval,  1062. 

CARE-CAKE.    A  pancake.   North, 

CARE-CLOTH.  A  square  cloth  held  over  the 
head  of  a  bride  by  four  men,  one  at  each 
comer.  Palsgrave  calls  it  carde  clothe,  and 
seems  to  say  it  was  then  (1530)  out  of  use. 

CARECRIN.    Cheerfully.    Northumb, 

CAREFUL.    Sorrowful.    {A.^S.) 

CAREIRES.  Baret  has,  "  a  carrire,  the  short 
turning  of  a  nimble  horse,  now  this  way,  nowe 
that  way."  This  is  the  proper  meaning  of  the 
term,  which  is  applied  to  a  drunken  man  in 
the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  LI.  An  in- 
toxicated man,  as  every  one  knows,  "  passes 
the  careires,"  turns  this  way,  that  way,  and 
every  way.  See  Opticke  Glasse  of  Humors, 
]  (i39,  p.  24 ;  Cotgrave,  in  v.  CarrierCf  Courtier; 
Horio,  in  v.  Cvrsa. 

CARE  WARE.    A  cart.    North. 


CARF.  (1)  Carved;  sliced.    See  Rob.  Obtx. 

p.  116 ;  Arthour  and  Meiiin,  p.  183. 
(2)  The  breadth  of  one  cutting  in  a  rick  of  hay. 

Kent, 
CARFAX.  A  meeting  of  four  roads.  See  Prompt 

Parv.  pp.  62, 188.    The  term  is  now  only  r^ 

tained  at  Carfax  in  Oxford. 
CARCa    A  bully  or  bravo. 
CAR-HAND.    The  left-hand.    NoHh,   "YivS 

a  cast  of  the  car-honde,"  Robson's  Met  Roa 

p.  22. 
CARIEN.    To  carry.   (A,-S.) 
CARIES.    Carats  of  gold.    {A.-N.) 
CARINE.    The  bottom  of  a  ship. 
CARK.  (1)  Stiff.    Leie. 

(2)  Care ;  anxiety.  Also,  to  be  careful  and  diD- 
gent.  Cf.  Comer's  Old  Ballads,  p.  38 ;  Phi; 
pot's  Works,  p.  328 ;  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Ema^; 
Ritson's  Ancient  Songs,  p.  29.  "  I  earie.  1 
care,  I  take  thought,^'e  chagrine,**  PakgnTe. 

(3)  Forty  tod  of  wool 
CARKES.  A  carcase.    Pakgraoe, 

CARL.    A  churl ;  a  bondman ;  a  mde  coojit^ 
clown.   {jU-S,) 
Hera  cs  cury  undene  carta  be  taj  trowth«. 

Mort9  Arthmrt,  MS.  Umadn,  ISL 

CARL-CAT.    A  tom-cat.     North, 
CARLINE.    A  stout  old  woman.    North. 
CARLING.    A  penguin.     SkeUon, 
CARLINGS.     Grey  peas,  steeped  all  night  b 

water,  and  fried  the  next  day  with  boua. 

Palm  Sunday,  formerly  called  CarUngSuBdar. 

is  the  anniversary  ot  this  dish ;  though  in  iaa^ 

villages  it  is  eaten  on  the  previous  sabb^k. 

North, 
CARLISH.    Inflexible;  churlish.    Nortk. 
CARLOT.    A  rustic,  or  churl.    Shak. 
CARMES.   Carmelite  friars.  (A.-N.)  See  Roc. 

of  the  Rose,  7462 ;  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  451 
An  hundrld  pounde  to  the  fteris  i;re]r. 
And  cermet  fyfty*  tarleth  It  not  1  uy. 

Oeeteve,  MS.  Soe.  Jntiq.  134.  f.  ?X 

CARNADINE.    The  carnation. 
CARNARY-CHAPEL.    A  chamel-hmise.   See 

Lelandi  Itin.  ed.  1769,  iii.  12. 
CARNE.   A  plough  land.  State  Papers,  ill  i;». 
CARNEL.    AbatUement.    (^.-A".) 

And  the  eameU  so  stondrth  apr%ht. 

Wei  1-planed,  and  feir  i^llght. 

CARNEY.    To  coax.     Var.  dial 
CARNIFEX.    A  scoundrel    (Ut.)    See  Mid. 

dleton,  iii.  523;  Downfall  of  Robert,  Eirlof 

Huntingdon,  p.  39. 
CARNILATE.    To  build  stone  houses.   Uarri. 

son's  Description  of  England,  p.  206. 
CAROCH.    A  coach  or  carriage.    See  Cotgnrc, 

in  V.  Embatage  :  Drayton's  Poems,  p.  225, 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  iiL  467;  TwoLanO' 

shire  Lovers,  1640,  p.  25. 
CAROIGNE.    A  carcase.     Rob.  Claris. 
CAROL.  (1)  A  closet  or  small  study ;  s  kiodof 

pew.     Carol-window,  a  bow-window.    See 

Ducange,  in  v.  Carola. 
(2)  Adauce.   (^.-A'.)    Rob.  Clou.  p.  ^  ilso, 

to  dance. 
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And  wynimsn»  j  teye  of  tho 
That  borwe  dothct  yn  carof  to  go. 

MS.  HarL  1701,  f.  23. 

CARONTES.    Carcases.    Rob.  GIouc.  p.  265. 

CAROUGHCLB.  A  small  boat,  made  of  hone- 
hide,  to  canry  a  single  person,  employed  on  the 
rirerDee.  Kemteti. 

CAROUSE.  A  bumper. 

CARP.  Speech;  conversation.  Sometimes,  noise, 
tumult   (J,-N.) 

CARPE.    To  talk  or  speak.   (A.-N.)  Palsgraye 
mentions  this  as  *'  a  farre  northen  Terbe." 
The  kyng  in  hh  concelle  earp/ya  the*  wordes. 

Morte  jMhure,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  GO. 

CARPET-KNIGHTS.  Knights  dubbed  at  court 
by  favour,  in  contradistinction  to  those  who 
were  so  honoured  on  the  field  of  battle  or  for 
distinguished  military  services.  They  are  men- 
tioned with  great  contempt  by  our  early 
writers ;  and  an  effeminate  person  was  called 
a  csrpet-knight,  with  only  a  metaphorical  re- 
ference to  the  original  term.  "A  capring, 
carpet  knight,"  Heywood's  Iron  Age,  1632, 
sig.  C.  iv.    Also  called  a  carpet- monger. 

CARPET-STANDING.  A  smaU  piece  of  rich 
carpet,  for  royal  and  noble  personages  to  stand 
on  in  public  places  in  the  presence  of  royalty, 
or  where  sitting  would  not  be  considered  cor- 
rect etiquette. 

CARPET-WAY.    A  green  sward.    EasL 

CARPMEALS.  A  coarse  kind  of  cloth  manu- 
factured in  the  North  of  England  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.  There  was  also  a  kind  of  white 
cotton  cloth  called  earpnelf  mentioned  in 
Strutt,  ii.  94. 

(  \  RR.  A  kind  of  black  fibrous  stuflT  washed  up 
by  the  sea  in  heavy  gales,  and  used  by  the 
poor  people  for  fuel.    East. 

CAR  RACK.  A  Spanish  galeon.  Sometimes  Eng- 
lish vessels  of  great  value  and  size  were  so 
called.  "  Due  naves  Hispanicae,  vulgo  eor- 
rich  dictae,  capiuntur  ab  Anglis,"  MS.  Sloane 
392,  f.  402.  See  Du  Bartas,  p.  42 ;  D'Ave- 
naat's  Madagascar,  1648,  p.  17  ;  Webster,  ii. 
49;  Hardyng's  Chronicle,  f.  211;  Morte 
d'Arthur,  ii  433.  There  was  a  smaller  and 
swifter  kind  of  vessel  called  by  this  name,  as 
appears  from  the  Squyr  of  Lowe  Degr^,  819 ; 
and  in  Holinshed,  Description  of  Scotland,  p. 
22,  small  fishing  boata  called  earroekM  are 
alluded  to. 

CARRECT.   A  gold  carat. 

CARREFOUR.  A  place  where  four  ways  meet. 
Florio  has,  **  Crociechio,  a  earrrfoure,  or 
crosse  way." 

CARREL.  Fustian  cloth.  See  Book  of  Rates, 
1675,  p.  30 ;  Florio,  in  v.  Guamello. 

CARRIAGE.  (1)  A  drain.    Wiltt. 

(2)  A  belt  which  carries  a' whetstone  behind  the 
mower.    Var,  diaL 

(3)  Import;  tendency.  Shot. 

(4)  Power  of  resistance. 

CARROCK.    A  heap  of  stones  used  as  a  tionn- 

dary  mark.    Norths 
CARROSSB.   A  coach.  Florio, 


CARROY.  Regiment  or  body  of  soldiers.  (A,'N.) 
CARRY.  (1)  To  drive.   Cntvetu 

(2)  To  recover.  North. 

(3)  To  "  carry  coals,"  to  submit  to  any  indig,. 
nity,  a  phrase  very  common  in  our  early  dnu 
matists,  and  which  perhaps  had  its  origin  in 
the  mean  nature  of  that  occupation.  *'  The 
time  hath  beene  when  I  would  a  scom'd  to 
carry  coals,"  Troubles  of  Queene  Elizabeth, 
1639,  sig.  E.  iv. 

CARRY-MERRY.  A  kind  of  sledge,  used  in 
conveying  goods  from  one  warehouse  to  an- 
other.   Somenet. 

CARRY-PLECK.  A  boggy  place,  whose  water 
leaves  a  red  sediment.    Lane. 

CARRY-TALE.    A  tale-bearer.    Shak. 

CARRY-WITCHET.  A  conundrum,  or  riddle. 
Grose  says,  "  a  sort  of  conundrum,  puzzlewit, 
or  riddle." 

CARS.    A  corpse  or  body.   (^.-5.) 

CARSCHAFFE.  A  kerchief.  Chester  Plays^ 
L72. 

CARSES.    Cresses.   Gerard. 

CARSEY.  Kersey.  See  HalFs  Satires,  iv.  2; 
"  Carsey  dothe,  cresy,"  Palsgrave ;  Harrison's 
Descr.  of  England,  pp.  163, 172 ;  Arch.  ix.  250. 

CARSICK.  The  kennel  or  gutter.  North.  Caw- 
sink-pin,  a  pin  picked  up  in  a  gutter. 

CART.    A  car ;  or  chariot.  (J.-S.) 

CART-BODY.  The  wooden  body  of  a  cart  oi 
waggon.    Cartarse,  the  loose  end  of  a  cart. 

CART-BREAD.  A  kind  of  bread,  mentioned  by 
Elyot,  in  v.  Jgoraui. 

CARTED.  Not  considered;  put  out  of  consi- 
deration, equivalent  to  "  put  on  the  shelf.*' 
See  Beanmont  and  Fletcher,  vi.  54. 

CARTER.  A  charioteer.  (.<^.-5.)  Kennett,  p.  42, 
mentions  an  insect  so  called. 

CARTLE.  To  clip,  or  cut  round.  Urry's  MS.  ad- 
ditions  to  Ray. 

CART-LOOSE.    A  cart-rut.    North. 

CARTLY.   Rough ;  unmannerly.   North. 

CART-RACK.    Acart-rut.    East. 

CARTRE.    A  charter.  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  77. 

CART-SADEL.  The  saddle  which  is  placed  on 
the  horse  in  the  shafts.  The  term  occurs  in  a 
curious  burlesque  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  81. 

CARVANDE.    Cutting ;  sharp. 
He  had  a  tpere  eanandt. 
And  towardc  the  batell  wai  rydande. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  Ii.  38,  f.  SXS. 

CARVE.  (1)  To  grow  sour,  or  curdle.   North. 

(2)  To  woo.  Mr.  Hunter,  Illustrations,  i.  215, 
has  the  merit  of  pointing  out  the  peculiar  use 
of  this  word,  although  he  has  not  discovered 
its  meaning,  which  is  clearly  ascertained  from 
the  use  of  the  substantive  carver  in  lally'a 
Mother  Bombie,  *'  neither  father  nor  mother, 
kith  nor  kinne,  shall  bee  her  carver  in  a 
husband ;  shee  will  fall  too  where  shee  likea 
best." 

(3)  As  much  land  as  may  be  tilled  in  a  year  with 
one  plough. 

CARVEL.  A  basket ;  a  chicken-coop.  North. 
Also,  a  small  ship  or  caravel,  and  metaphoii- 
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cally  a  prostitute.    See  Hall,  Edward  IV.  f.  2 ; 

Minot,  p.  76 ;  Ueywood's  Edward  lY.  p.  39 ; 

SUte  Papers,  i.  805. 
CARVETT.    A  thick  hedge-row.   Kent. 
CARVIS-CAKES.    Flat  round  cakes,  made  of 

oatmeal,  and  flavoured  with  caraway  seeds. 

Willan, 
CARVIST.    A  young  hawk. 
CARVON.     Carved ;  cut 
CARVY-SEEDS.    Caraway  seeds.   Somernt. 
CAR-WATER.   Chalybeate  water.    North. 
CART.    A  kind  of  coarse  cloth.    See  Piers 

Ploughman,   p.  475;    Collier's  Memoirs  of 

Alleyn,  p.  21. 
CARYE.    Togo. 

CARYSTYE.    Scarcity.    (Med.  Lat.) 
CAS.     Chance ;  hazard.    {yi-N.) 
CASBALD.     A  term  of  contempt.     See  the 

Towneley  Myst.  p.  213. 
CASCADE.     To  vomit.     Var.  dial 
CASE.  (1)  To  skin  an  animal.     See  Gent.  Rec 

ii.  77.     Hence,  to  strip,  as  in  Beaumont  and 

Fletcher,  iii.  150.     Caset^  skins,  Holinshed, 

Descr.  of  Scotland,  p.  18. 
^2)  A  pair,  as  of  pistols,  &c 
?3)  Because.    Var.  dial 
CASE-HARDENED.    Impenetrable  to  all  sense 

of  virtue  or  shame.    North, 
CASE-KNIFE.    A  large  knife,  kept  in  a  sheath, 

and  carried  in  the  pocket.    Var.  dial. 
CASELINGS.    The  skins  of  beasts  that  die  by 

any  accident  or  violent  death.     Chesh. 
CASELTY.  Uncertain ;  casual.  We$t.  Caswelt^, 

casualty,  occurs  in  MS.   Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38, 

f.  51. 
CASEMENT.    A  concave  moulding. 
CASE-WORM.   The  caddis.  East.    Floriomen- 

tions  '*casses  or  earthwormes,"  ed.   1611, 

p.  290. 
CASHED.  Cashiered.  SeeLeycesterCorr.p.l3; 

Holinshed,  Chron.  Irel.  p.  136. 
CASIERS.    Broad  wide  sleeves.    Devon. 
CASINGS.  Drii>dcow.dung  used  for  fuel.  North. 

Casard  an*  Jasen  occur  in  Pr.  Parv.  p.  63. 
CASK.     A  helmet,  or  casque.     See  Drayton's 

Poems,  p.  65 ;  Dodsley,  ii.  295. 
CASKET.    A  stalk,  or  stem.    North. 
CASPERE.    The  herb  cardiac. 
CASS.    A  word  to  drive  away  a  cat.   Somerset. 
CASS AB  DLL Y.    The  winter  cress.    South. 
CASSE.   To  discharge ;  to  break  or  deprive  of  an 

ofllce;  to  cashier ;  to  disband.     See  Cashed; 

Cotgrave,  in  v.  Casser,  Destitution^  Donn£; 

Skelton,  ii.  107.    Cassen,  cast  off,  Brockett. 
CASSIASISTRE.  The  cassia  fistula,  described  by 

Gerard,  p.  1242.    See  an  early  list  of  plants  in 

MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  3. 
CASSOCK.  A  loose  uutward  coat,  particularly  a 

military  one     vlee  Ben  Jonson,  i.  62 ;  Har- 
rington's Nug.  Antiq.  i.  261 ;  cassaque,  Strutt, 

u.  246. 
CASSON.    Beef.    Dekker. 
CAST,  ^i)  A  second  swarm  of  bees  from  one 

hive.     Var.  dial. 
(2)  To  speak ;  to  address. 


(3)  A  stratagem;  a  contrivance.  (2f.-&)  See 
Towneley  Myst.  p.  107 ;  Robson's  Rom.  p.  22: 
Harrison's  Descr.  of  England,  p.  236. 

(4)  A  brace  or  couple.  See  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  iii  30,  108;  Florio,  in  ▼.  G-pia: 
Privy  Purse  Expences  of  Hen.  VIII.  p.  141. 

(5)  Cast  off,  as  a  cast  ship,  Florio,  in  ▼.  Car- 
bdmi,  "  cast  hulkes,  old  ships."  Cast  %t,  As 
YoQ  Like  It,  iii.  4,  unless  we  may  read  ehast 
Ups,  as  ined.  1632,  p.  199. 

(6)  Plotted;  devised.  Common  jr.  our  eaily 
dramatists. 

(7)  To  mean,  intend.  Percy.  To  contrire, 
Melibeus,  p.  150.  "  I  caste  a  way,  I  devyse 
a  meanes  to  do  a  thing,"  Palsgrave.  See  the 
Basyn,  xix. 

(S)  To  yield ;  to  produce.    Notf. 

(9)  To  choke  one's  self  with  eating  too  fast. 
North. 

(10)  Warped.  North.  See  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd. 
1033.    Ascham  uses  the  word. 

(11)  Opportunity;  chance.  North.  This  is 
perhaps  the  meaning  in  Cot.  Myst.  p.  129 ; 
Erie  of  Tolous,  452. 

(12)  A  sheep  is  said  to  be  cast,  when  it  lies  on  its 
back.    North. 

(13)  When  hounds  check,  and  the  huntsman 
tries  to  recover  the  scent  by  taking  the 
hounds  round  about  the  spot,  he  is  said  to  east 
them. 

(14)  To  vomit.  Common  both  as  an  archaism 
and  provincialism. 

(15)  To  cast  a  horse  is  to  throw  him  down  by  a 
rope  disposed  in  a  particular  manner,  for  any 
operation  requiring  confinement  of  the  limbs. 

(16)  Thwarted;  defeated.     Salop. 

(17 )  To  deliver  prematurely,  as  cows  and  other 
beasts.    Salop. 

(18)  To  empty.  **  Casting  the  poondes,"  Howard 
Household  Books,  p.  21. 

(19)  To  set  a  hawk  on  a  perch.  Bemers.  Also» 
to  purge  a  hawk. 

(20)  Looked  forward.    Devon. 

(21)  To  consider.  Thynne's  Debate,  p.  75, 
"  casten  how  the  matter  wyll  befall."  Also, 
to  determine.  Palsgrave,  and  Drayton's  Poems, 
p.  34. 

(22)  To  dismiss,  or  rathe^,  perhaps,  to  appoint 
persons  to  their  several  stations,  as  characters 
in  a  play.   See  Malone's  Shakespeare,  ix.  319. 

(23)  A  brood  or  flight  of  hawks.  •*  Caste  of 
haukes,  niee  doiseaujc"  Palsgrave.  Sometimes 
a  couple,  as  in  (4). 

(24)  To  spin  a  top. 

(25)  To  cast  a  compass,  to  rectify  or  correct  it. 
Palsffrave. 

(26)  To  add  up  a  sum. 

(27)  To  cast  beyond  themoon,a  proverbial  phras? 
for  attempting  impossibilities.  Bcbides  the 
examples  quoted  by  Nares  may  be  mentioned 
one  in  Mother  Bombie,  ed.  1632,  sig.  Aa.  viii. 

(28)  Added.    Wickliffe's  New  Test.  p.  9. 

(29)  A  castle.    Rob.  Glouc. 

hoS  To  think ;  to  cogitate.     Baret. 

(31;  A  small  portion  of  bread.    See  Ordinances 
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and  Reguktions,  pp.  26,  56,  72 ;  Harrison's 
Descr.  of  EDgUnd,  p.  168.  It  seems  to  mean 
the  portions  of  several  loaves  together  into 
which  bread  is  generally  baked.  "  A  caste 
piece,"  several  pieces  joined  into  one,  Florio, 
inv.  GiMnia. 
(32}  To  throw  dice. 

(35)  To  ''cast  up,"  to  upbraid;  to  reproach. 
Aor/il.  Palsgrave  has  this  phrase  in  the 
sense,  to  forsake;  "  I  cast  up,  I  forsake  a 
khyng." 

(34;  To  "  cast  a  person's  water,''  to  find  out 
diseases  by  the  inspection  of  urine,  a  very 
common  practice  in  former  times.  The  phrase 
is  used  by  Shakespeare. 

^35^  To  "  cast  afore,"  to  forecast.    Pdbgrtne. 

(36)  "  I  cast  my  penyworthes,  je  paurfecte; 
whan  I  have  all  caste  my  penyworthes,  I  maye 
pat  my  wynnyng  in  myn  eye,"  Palsgrave, 
f.  183. 

(37)  To  groan.    Warw, 

(38)  Strife;  contention.    (^..&) 

(39)  To  condemn.    Mhuheu, 

(40)  To  arrange  or  dispose.    Pr.  Part, 
CASTELET.    A  turret,    (J,-N,) 
CASTELIS.    Camps.    {Lai.) 
CASTELLE.    A  large  cistern. 
CASTEN.    Cast  off.    North. 
CASTER.  (1)  A  cloak.    Dekker. 

(2)  A  cow  that  casts  her  calf. 

CASTING-BOTTLE.  A  bottle  used  for  casting, 
or  sprinkling,  perfumes,  introduced  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  See  the 
Tragedy  of  Hoffman,  1631,  sig.  C.  iii ;  Unton 
Inventories,  p.  27.  Also  called  a  ca«/tn^-^/!a«ff, 
as  in  Ben  Jonson,  ii.  144 ;  Privy  Purse  Ex- 
pences  of  Mary,  p.  144. 

CASTLE.    A  kind  of  close  helmet. 

CASTLE  WARDS  A  tax  formerly  laid  on  those 
that  dwelt  within  a  certain  distance  of  a  castle, 
for  the  support  of  the  garrison.  See  Lam- 
barde's  Perambulation,  1596,  p.  155. 

CASTLING.  A  calf  bom  before  its  proper  time. 
See  Hollyband,  in  v.  Avcrton  ;  Men-Miracles, 
1656,  p.  6. 

CASTOCK.    The  heart  of  a  cabbage.    North. 

CASTON.    A  capstan.    Florio. 

CASTOR.  A  beaver.  (A.-N.)  There  was  a 
herb  called  "  the  balloc  of  the  caator**  MS. 
Sloane  5,  f.  3.     Cf.  Brit.  BibL  iv.  26. 

CASTREL.  A  kind  of  hawk,  not  very  courage- 
ous, and  therefore  seldom  used  for  sporting 
purposes.  See  the  Feest,  iz  (?) ;  Gent.  Rec.  ii. 
32  ;  Brit.  BibL  u.  118. 

CASUALTY.  The  flesh  of  an  animal  that  dies 
by  chance.    Eaat. 

CAT.  (1)  A  mess  of  coarse  meal,  clay,  &c.  placed 
in  dove-cotes,  to  allure  strangers.    Eatt, 

(2)  A  ferret.     Suffolk. 

(3)  The  trap  at  the  game  of  Trap  and  Ball  was 
formerly  called  a  cat,  and  the  game  itself  also 
went  under  this  name,  or,  according  to  Howell, 
Cat  and  Trap.  See  Florio,  in  v.  Lippot  IVdp- 
pola;  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Martinet,  Quilie;  but  the 
game  of  cat  is  more  properly  that  played  with 


sticks,  and  a  small  piece  of  wood,  rising  in  the 
middle,  so  as  to  rebound  when  struck  on  either 
aide.  This  game  is  still  played,  and  is  even  a 
favourite  in  the  metropolis.  See  Nares,  and 
Middleton,iv. 527.  It  isalsocaUedCat  andDog, 
as  Mr.  Hartshome  notices,  Salop.  Antiq.  and 
also  in  MS.  Addit  5008,  under  the  year  1582. 
Take  them  who  dam  at  nine-holes,  cardet,  or  eat, 
P9aeham*9  Thalku  Banquet,  IflM. 

CATADUPE.    AwaterfalL    (la/.) 

CATAIAN.    A  sharper. 

CATAPUCE.    A  kind  of  spurge.    (A.'N.) 

CAT-ARLES.  An  eruptive  disorder  on  the 
skin.    North. 

CATAYL.  A  sort  of  vesseL  See  Richard  Coer 
de  Idon,  1407.  There  is  a  ship  called  a  eateh, 
mentioned  in  Harrison,  p.  201,  for  which  this 
may  be  an  error. 

CAT-BEAGLE.  A  swift  kind  of  beagle  men- 
tioned  in  the  Gent.  Rec.  ii.  68. 

CAT-BILL.    A  woodpecker.    North. 

CAT-BLASH.  Anything  thin  or  sloppy,  as  weak 
tea.    Line. 

CAT-BRAIN.  A  kind  of  rough  day  mixed  with 
stone.     TFett. 

CAT-CALL.  A  kind  of  whistle,  chiefly  used  at 
theatres,  to  interrupt  the  actors,  and  damn  a 
new  piece.  It  was  in  common  use  some  yean 
ago,  but  is  not  often  heard  at  the  present  day. 

CATCH.  (1^  A  few  hairs  drawn  out  of  a  knot  or 
bunch,  which  is  woven  in  the  silk. 

(2)  To  *'  catch  copper,"  to  take  harm,  to  fall 
into  eviL 

CATCH-CORNER.  A  well-known  child's  game. 

CATCHED.    Entangled.    Beds. 

CATCHEREL.    A  catcbpole.    Pr.  Part. 

CATCHIS.    Causeth.    Heame. 

CATCH-LAND.  Border-Umd,  of  which  the  tithe 
was  disputable,  and  taken  by  the  first  claimant 
who  could  eateh  it.  Norf.  This  custom  is 
now  of  course  obsolete. 

CATCH-ROGUE.    A  constable,  or  bailiff.  Eaet. 

CATCH-MTATER.  A  reservoir  of  water  m  a 
newly-erected  common.    Somerset. 

CATCHY.  Disposed  to  take  an  undutf  advan- 
tage. It  occurs  in  the  sense  of  showery  in  the 
Times,  August  24th,  1843. 

CATEL.  Goods ;  property ;  possessions ;  trea- 
sure, or  money.  {A.-N.)  See  Piers  Plough- 
man, p.  70 ;  Ellis's  Met.  Rom.  u.  207  ;  Octo- 
vian,  803 ;  Wickliffe's  New  Test.  p.  67. 

CATER.  (1)  A  caterer.  See  Brit.  BibL  i.  407 ; 
Florio,  ed.  1611,  p.  155. 

(2)  To  cut  diagonally.     Var.  dial. 

CATER-COUSINS.    Good  friends.    Var.  dial. 

CATERPILLAR.    A  cockchafer.    Somerset. 

CATERRAMEL.    To  hollow  out.    Warw. 

CATERY.  The  place  in  a  large  house  or  palace 
where  provisions  were  kept  or  distributed. 
See  the  Ordinances  and  Regulations,  pp.  68, 97. 

CAT-GALLOWS.  A  child's  game,  consisting 
of  jumping  over  a  stick  placed  at  right  angles 
to  two  others  fixed  in  the  ground. 

CATHAMMED.    Clumsy ;  awkward.    South. 

CATHAWS.    Common  aaws.    AoHhm 
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CATHEDRAL.    A  bully.    £tnc. 

GATHER.    A  cradle.    North, 

CATHERN.  A  Catherine-wheel.  We9t  A  merry- 

making  on  St.  Catherine's  day  ia  called  ca- 

theming. 
CAT-HIP.    Thebumet-rose.    North. 
CAT-IN-PAN.    A  cat  in  pan  is  a  turncoat,  or 

deserter  from  his  party ;  to  turn  cat  in  pan,  to 

be  a  turncoat,  to  desert. 
CAT-LAP.    Tea.     Var,  dioL 
CATLING.    The  string  of  a  lute  or  violin,  made 

of  cat-gut     Strings  for  hats  were  also  called 

catlingt.  See  the  Book  of  Rates,  1675,  p.  79. 
CATMALLISONS.    Cupboards  near  chimneys, 

where  dried  beef  and  provisions  are  kept. 

North. 
CATRIGGED.    Linen,  when  badly  creased,  is 

said  to  be  catrigged.    North. 
CATS.    Coverings  under  which  soldiers  might 

He,  ready  to  attack.    Gifford  seems  to  have 

explained  the  term  erroneously  in  Shirley, 

vi.  16. 
CATS-CRADLE.    A  game  played  by  children, 

with  string  twisted  on  the  fingers. 
CATS-FOOT.  Ground  ivy.  North. 
CATS- HEAD.    A  kind  of  porous  stone  found  in 

coalpits,  mentioned  by  Aubrey,  Nat.  Hist. 

Surrey,  iiL  327 ;  MS.  Nat.  Hist.  Wilts,  p.  54. 

Rider  mentions  an  apple  of  this  name. 
CATS*-SMERE.    A  kind  of  axungia,  mentioned 

in  an  early  list  of  plants  in  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  2. 
CATSO.  A  term  of  abuse  or  contempt.  (ItaL) 
CATS-TAIL.  (1)  The  catkin  of  the  hazel  orwil- 

low.    Var.  dial  See  the  Nomenclator,  p.  142, 

*'  the  cats  tailes  on  nut  trees." 
The  herb  horsetaiL     Var.  dial. 
A  sore  place,  or  fester.    See  Cotgrave,  in  v. 

Chat.  Elyot,  in  v.  Funmeidut,  calls  it  a  eattet 

heare. 
(4)  A  flogging  whip  ? 

But  evert  beware  of  Crlttli  cune  end  of  catHii-taile$. 

MS.  Dlfrbtf  41.  f.  16. 

CAT-STAIRS.  Tape,  &c  so  twisted,  that  by  its 
alternate  hollows  and  projections,  it  resembles 
stairs.     North. 

CATTER.    To  thrive.     North. 

CATTON.    To  beat ;  to  thump.     North. 

CATWHIN.    The  dog-rose.    North. 

CAT-WITH-TWO-TAILS.   An  earwig.   North. 

CATWITTED.    Silly  and  conceited.    North. 

CATWRALLING.  Caterwauling.  Topsell,  p.  105. 

CATYFDAM.    Captivity ;  wretchedness. 

CATZERIE.    Cheating;  roguery.    (ItaL) 

CAUCH.  A  nasty  mixture.  Devon.  Sometimes 
called  a  cauchery. 

CAUCL  A  path  or  road.  {A.-N.) 
King  Yder  and  his  overcoke 
Opon  a  esMd  bl  a  broke. 

Arthour  and  MerUn,  p.  987. 

CAUCIOUR.    A  surveyor.    Cumb. 

CAUD.    Cold.    North. 

CAUDEBEC.    A  French  hat,  worn  in  England 

about  the  year  1700. 
CAUDERNE.    A  caldron.    It  is    glossed  by 

Met  in  MS.  Amnd.  249»  f.  89.    Cawdroun, 


Maundevile,  p.  250.    Cawdum,  Beliq.  A&Uq. 
1.  ol. 

CAUDLE.  Any  slop.  Dewm.  This  is  pretty 
nearly  the  older  use  of  the  word,  whicfa  va 
generally  applied  to  any  sloppy  mess  in  cookerr. 
See  a  curious  satirical  notice  of  the  word  ic 
this  sense  in  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  98. 

CAUD-PIE.  A  disappointment  or  loss.  North, 

CAUFTE.    Caught.    Amis  and  AmiL  2455. 

CAUGLE.    To  quarrel.    North. 

CAUK.    Limestone.   Eagt. 

CAUL.  (1)  A  spider's  web. 

(2)A8wemng.    North. 

CAULD.    Adam-head.    North. 

CAUMPERSOME.    Lively ;  playful    DerM. 

CAUP.    To  exchange.    North. 

CAURY.  Worm-eaten.  (A.-N.)  Caarymaary, 
Skelton  and  Piers  Ploughman  ?  This  phnse 
in  Skelton  may  perhaps  have  some  conneikm 
with  the  Scottish  term  Hrrywery. 

CAUSE.    Because.    Var.  diaL 

CAUSELLE.    Cause? 

or  whom  the  tprynge  was  oot  caeutOa 
Of  fortune,  ne  sodeyne  aventurc. 

.  L^fdgate,  MS.  Sac  Antiq.  134,  f.  S. 

CAUSET.  A  causeway.  See  Lambarde's  Per. 
ambulation,  ed.  1596,  p.  425 ;  Harrison,  p.  37. 

CAUSH.    A  sudden  decUvity.    North. 

CAUSIDICK.    A  lawyer.    Muuheu. 

CAUTEL.  A  cunning  trick.  (^.-JV.)  Co- 
/«/2Mf,  divided,  CIeaveland*8  Poems,  ed.  1660, 
p.  182.  Nares  has  cautelled  in  the  sense  at 
provided.  Cautelous,  artful,  artfully  caiitioos, 
a  very  common  word.  Cautelouily,  Arch.  xir. 
261. 

CAUTION.  A  pledge,  or  surety.  PaUgrmi. 
The  money  paid  at  the  Cambridge  colleges  oa 
admission  is  still  called  caution  money,  s  se- 
curity for  debts  that  may  be  contracted. 

CAVE.  (1)  To  tut  up.    Salcp. 

(2)  To  fall  in,  as  earth  does  when  nndermioed. 
Var.  dioL 

(3)  To  rake ;  to  separate.  South,  Also,  tothnsii 
corn. 

(4)  A  cabbage.    North. 

CAVEARE.  The  spawn  of  a  kind  of  sturgeoo 
pickled,  salted,  and  dried.  See  the  Moses 
Looking-Glasse,  1643,  p.  31 ;  Brit.  BibL  i 
541 ;  Book  of  Rates,  p.  31. 

CAVEL.    A  part  or  share.    North. 

CAVENARD.    A  term  of  reproach.    (J^N.) 

CAVERSYNE.    A  hypocrite.    (^.-M) 

Okkyrrese  and  ooverjyne* 
Alio  iwylk  ere  as  Sareeym. 

A.  cftf  Bntnns,  MS.  Bowett  f-  9L 

CAVILATION.   CavUling.    {A.^N.)    See  King 

Leir,  p.  417;  Hardyng,  f.  174;  Simonides, 

2d  pt.  1584.  N 

CAVING.    Chaff  and  refuse  swept  from  the 

threshing  floor.    East. 
CAVOUS.     Hollow ;  abounding  in  caves.    See 

Thoms'  Anecdotes  and  Trad.  p.  115. 
CAW.    The  rot  in  sheep.     Devon.    Florio  1mi 

the  terra,  to  bring  forth  a  lamb. 
CAWARD.    Backward.    Robin  Hood,  i.  81 
CAWBABY.    An  awkward  shv  bov.    Vt 
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CAWDAW.    A  jackdaw.    North. 
CAWDRIFB.    A  shivering  feeling.    North, 
CAWB.    To  go,  or  walk.    (A,»N.) 
CAWF.    Aneel-box.    Eoft. 
CAWFTAIL.    A  dunce.    Lame, 
CAWHAND.    The  left-hand.    North. 
CAWK£N.    To  breed,  a  term  generally  applied 

to  hawks.  See  Gent.  Rec.  iL  62 ;  Piers  Plongh- 

man,  pp.  223,  241. 
CAWKY.    Frumpish.    Lme. 
CAWL.  (1)  To  frighten  or  bully.    North, 

(2)  A  swelling  from  a  blow.     Yorkth, 

(3)  A  coop.    Kent, 

(4)  A  kind  of  silk. 

(5)  To  do  work  awkwardly.     North. 
CAWN.    CaUed.     Var,  diai. 
CAWNSB.    A  payement.    Devon. 
CAWPE.    A  cup.    Brit.  BibL  iy.  18. 
CAWTE.    Cautious.    Bitwn. 
CAXON.    A  worn-out  wig.    Somerset, 
CAYERS.    Comers.    MS.  Morte  Arthure,  f.  58. 

CAYRE.    To  go. 

or  tile  the  writhe  and  the  wanca  thou  hade  in  kepynge. 
To  co^rv  with  that  cumly  thou  keste  the  fuUe  cleoe. 

MS.  UneolH  A.  L  17*  f.  231. 

CAYTEFETE.    Wretchedness.    {A.-N) 
And  my  inodir  conaayved  me 
In  mekille  synne  and  cayt^fttf. 

MS.  UncolH  A.  i.  17,  f.  S76. 

CATVAR.    A  kind  of  ship,  mentioned  in  Kyng 

AUsaonder,  6062. 
CAZAML    An  old  astrological  term,  denoting 

the  centre  or  middle  of  the  sun.    Gent.  Rec. 

i.  100. 
CA5TE.    Caught    Eo6.  Glouc. 
C£.    Place.    [Sea?] 

Some  tugfe,  sum  drawe  firo  ct  to  ee  .* 
A !  Lorde  Jheiu,  how  may  thyi  be  ? 

MS.  Hart.  1701,  f.  87. 

CEAGE.    A  key.     rersteffon, 

CEASE.    To  die.    Shah, 

CEATE.    A  membrane.     TppMell. 

CEC.    Sick.    Pr.  Parv, 

CECHELLE.     A  satchel    Pr.  Parv. 

CECILE.    St.  CedUa.    (A.-N.) 

CECYNE.    To  cease.    Pr.  Parv. 

CEDULE.  A  scroll  or  schedule.  See  Test. 
Vetnst  p.  495 ;  Arch.  xL  436. 

GEE.  The  sea.  See  Kyng  Alisaunder,  5158  ; 
Prompt.  Pary.  p.  64.  Ce-king,  a  sea-king, 
Holinshed,  Hist.  Engl.  p.  84. 

CEELDAM.    Seldom.    Pr.  Parv, 

CEGE.  A  seat,  or  bench.  Pr.  Parv,  Also  a 
Jakes,  or  siege. 

CEGGE.  Thewater  flower  de-luce.  Translated 
by  aeeonu  in  Prompt.  Pary.  p.  64.  See  Ge- 
rard, p.  46.  It  is  also  written  for  sedge  or 
carex  in  the  former  work. 

CEISE.    To  seize.    (^.-A'.) 

CEK.    A  sack.    Prongtt,  Parv. 

CBKYNE.  (1)  To  fidl  sick.    Prompt.  Parv. 

(2)  To  seek,  or  search.    Ibid. 

CEKYR.     Securely. 

Than  dar  I  ley  c«Ar^,  and  be  myn  hoode. 
Here  trewe  leryice  to  50we  than  wyl  they  prove. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  i.  6,  f.  153. 


CEL.    A  seal.    Rob.  Glouc.  p.  77. 
CELADE.    A  skull-cap  for  the  head.    Celate, 

Florio,  in  y.  Bacin^tto. 
CELATURE.    The  ornamented  nnder-surface 

of  a  yault.    Lydgate. 
CELDE.    Sold.    Pr.  Parv. 
CELDOM.    Seldom.    Pr.  Parv. 
CELE.  (1)  Happy ;  blessed ;  godly.    {A.^.) 
(2)  Happiness ;  prosperity  ?    (A.'S.) 
And  M  he  thai,  that  woot  1  wele^ 
For  he  to  al  bieett  with  evfo. 

CuraorMundit  MS.  CoO.  ZHfi.  Qmtmb* 

(Z)  A  canopy.    Rutland  Papers,  pp.  7|  10. 

(4)  Time ;  season.    Pr.  Parv. 

(5)  "  I  cele  a  hauke  or  a  pigyon  or  any  other 
foule  or  byrde,  whan  I  sowe  up  their  eyes  for 
caryage  or  otherwyse,"  Palsgrave. 

CELED.     Decorated,  sculptured,  or  painted. 

Also,  wainscoted.     Wainscot  is  still  called 

eeiUng  in  Yorkshire.    Craven  Glossary,  i.  65. 
CELEE.    Strange ;  wonderful.     Gower. 
CELERER.    The  officer  in  a  monastery  who 

had  the  care  of  the  provisions.   (Lat.) 
CELESTINE.    A  kind  of  plunket  or  coloured 

cloth,  usually  having  broad  lists. 
CELESTIYE.    Celestial 
CELLAR.    A  canopy.    "  Cellar  for  a  bedde, 

del  de  lit,**  Palsgrave.     "  A  celler  to  hange 

in  the  chamber,"  Ordinances  and  Regulations, 

p.  127. 
CELLE.    A  religious  house.  (Lat.) 
CELLEN.    Cells.    Rob.  Glouc.  p.  233. 
CELSITUDE.     Highness.    {A.-N.) 
CELWYLLY.     Unruly.    Pr.  Parv. 
CEME.    A  quarter  of  com.    Pr.  Parv 
CEMELY.     Seemly.    Pr.  Parv. 
CEMELYNE.    To  compare.    Pr.  Parv. 
CEMMED.    Fblded ;  twisted. 
CEMY.    Subtle.    Pr.  Parv. 
CEMYS.    Seems ;  appears. 
CEN.    To  ken,  or  know.    MitwtL 
CENCLEFFE.    The  daffodil 
CENDAL.    A  species  of  rich  thin  silken  stuff, 

very  highly  esteemed.    See  Strutt,  ii.  3 ;  Gy 

of  Warwike,  p.  421 ;  Ellis's  Met.  Rom.  U.  15. 

**  Cendell,  thynne  lynnen,  $endaly*  Palsgrave. 
Her  gomfalnoun  waa  of  emdtl  Ynde, 
Of  gold  thcr  were  on  thre  coronne. 

Jrthomr  and  Merlin,  p.  S09. 

CENE.  (1)  A  supper.    {Lat.) 

Certys,  aeyd  Petyr,  thyt  nyjt  at  the  cent, 
Ke  Myd,  eftaonea  we  ahuldyn  hym  aene. 

MS.  Hark  1701,  f.  91. 

(2)  A  kind  of  sauce.  See  the  Ordinances  and 
Regulations,  p.  452. 

(3)  An  assembly.    PtUegrave. 
CENGYLLE.    Singular.    Pr.  Parv. 

CENS.  Incense.  Palegrave.  Ct  Chester  Plays, 
L  282 ;  Ordinances  and  Regulations,  p.  120. 
Centhng,  sprinkling  with  incense,  Davies'  An- 
cient Rites,  1672,  p.  23. 

CENSER.  An  incense  pot.  (^.-M)  In  Shake- 
speare's  time  the  terra  was  applied  to  a  bottle 
perforated  at  top,  used  for  sprixiJding  perfumes. 

CE NS URE.  Judgment ;  opinion.  Ako  a  yerb . 
to  give  an  opinion,  to  judge. 
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CBKT>  A  game  at  cards,  so  called  because  100 
Dvafl  the  game.  It  is  supposed  to  have  resem- 
bled picquet.  There  wss  also  a  game  called 
ceni'foot,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
same  with  this. 

CENTENBR.  A  captain  or  officer  commanding 
a  hundred  men.  See  the  Ordinances  and  Regu- 
lations, p.  5. 

CENTO.    A  patchwork. 

CENTRE.  To  strike  the  centre,  to  take  away 
the  frame  of  wood  which  they  use  in  making 
and  supporting  an  arch  of  brick  or  stone,  after 
the  said  arch  is  completed.  Kennettj  MS. 
Lansd.  1033. 

CENTRY-GARTH.  The  cemetery,or  burial  place 
of  a  monastery.  See  the  Ancient  Rites  of 
Durham,  pp.  2,  49, 136. 

CENY.    A  sign.    Pr.  Pan, 

CBOUT.    To  bark.  Salop. 

CEP.    To  catch  a  ball.   North. 

CEPE.   A  hedge. 

CEPHENS.    Male,  or  young  drones. 

CERADENE.  A  fresh-water  muscle.  North.  An 
unusually  large  species  of  this  muscle  is  found 
in  the  lake  at  Canons  Ashby,  the  beautiful  seat 
of  Sir  Henry  Dryden,  Bart 

CERCLB.    To  surround.    (^.-iV.) 

CEREJOWRE.    A  searcher.    Pr.  Parv, 

CEREMONIES.    Prodigies.    Shak. 

CERES-AND-VIRGINUM.  A  rule  in  old  arith- 
metic for  the  solution  of  simple  problems  that 
would  now  be  worked  by  algebra.  See  Ley- 
bourn's  Arithmetical  Rec.  1699,  p.  139. 

CER6E.  A  wax  taper.  {A.-N.)  See  Havelok, 
594 ;  Chron.  Yilodun.  p.  36. 

CERGYN.  To  search.  Pr.Parv. 

CERKE.  A  shirt. 

Than  iche  iptk,  that  burde  brljt* 
That  al  naked  was  laf  hlr  eerke, 
MS.  jUhmolt  33,  f.  32. 

CERKELYTT.    Encircled. 

CERN.    Toconceni.  Shak. 

CERNOYLE.   Honeysuckle. 

CERSE.    To  cease.   North. 

CERSTYN.  Christian.  Robin  Hood,  i.  89. 

CERT.    Certes;  certainly.    See  Sevyn  Sages, 

2575 ;  Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  130. 
CERTACION.  Assurance. 

He  gaf  me  many  a  good  eertaeion. 
With  right  and  holtom  predicacioo, 

MS.  RawU  C.  68. 
CERTAIN.    Certainly.    Chaucer. 
CERTED.    Certain;  firm.  Huloet. 
CERTENLYCH.    Certainly ;  positively. 
CERTES.   Certainly.   {A.-N.) 
CERT-MONBY.    Head  money  or  common  fine, 

paid  yearly  by  the  residents  of  several  manors 

to  the  lords  thereof.  Blount. 
CERTYL.     A  kirtle.     See  Ritson*s   Ancient 

Songs,  p.  51 ;  Songs  and  Carols,  x. 
GBRUSE.    Ceruse  or  white-lead,  used  by  ladies 

for  painting  their  faces  and  bosoms.      See 

Iteliq.  Antiq.  i.  108 ;   Ben  Jonson,  i  131 ; 

Amends  for  Ladies,  p.  44 ;  Stratt,  ii.  133, 134. 
CERYE.    A  circlet.    <<That  ylke  white  eerve 


was  an  evydent  tokon  of  hir  maitirdoiie,^ 
Langtoft,  p.  cxcviii. 

CERVELLE.    The  brain.    (^.-M) 

CESOUN.    Season.    {J.-N.) 

CESS.  (1)  To  spill  water  about ;  also,  to  call  dogi 
to  eat.  South. 

(2)  Measure ;  estimation.  *'  Out  of  all  ceu/' 
excessively,  immoderately.  *'  Sam  eetse^  ci- 
cessively,  immoderalelVf  out  of  all  cesse  and 
crie,"  Cotgrave.  '*  Overthroweth  the  Poritans 
out  of  all  cesse,"  Mar-Prelate's  Epitome,  p.  49. 
Shah.  Herrick,  L  44,  appears  to  have  the  vord 
for  agfegsmentfOB  in  Holinshed,Chron.  Irdand, 
p.  145.  Cewert  an  assessor,  HoUyband's  Die 
tionarie,  1593. 

(3  A  layer  or  stratum.  East.  It  is  often  pro. 
nounced  tose. 

CESSATION.    Ceasing.  (Lot.) 

CESSE.  (1)  To  cease.  iA.-N.) 

(2)  To  give  seizin  or  possession.  See  Syr 
Degore,538. 

CESS-POOL.    A  pool  for  filth. 

CEST.    Ceased.    {A.-N.) 

CESTON.    A  studded  girdle.    {A.-N.) 

CETE.   A  company  of  badgers. 

CETECEYN.    A  citizen. 

CETOYLE.    A  harp? 

To  ceto^te  and  to  lawtree. 
And  gytternynge  ftiUe  gaye. 

MS.  Unmln  A.  L 17.  C 19. 

CETTE.    Set;  placed.    Pr.Parv. 
CETYWALL.    The  herb  valerian ;  also  moiu. 

tain  spikenard.    Percy's  Reliques,  p.  79.    It 

is  translated  by  eetinaleus  in  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  i. 
CEYLE.    A  sail.   Pr.Parv. 
CHABBE.  Have.  Rob.Glouc. 
CHACE.  (1)  To  chase,  or  pursue.   {A.'N,) 
(2)  The  groove  in  a  crossbow  in  wluch  the  arrov 

is  placed. 
CHACEABLE.    Fit  to  be  hunted.     Tooke,  p. 

660,  considers  Gower  the  inventor  of  thL 

word ;  but  in  the  Maystre  of  the  Game,  US. 

Bodl.  546,  stags  after  the  sixth  year  are  said 

to  be  chaaable. 
CHACECHIENS.    The  same  as  hemer»,  q.  t. 
And  the  gromei  that  hatten  eha^ehinu  brjB|« 

with  hem  the  hertehoundU  MS.  Boa.  54S. 

CHACKLE.    To  chatter.    Somertet. 
CHACKSTONE.    A  small  flint.   North. 
CHAD.    I  had.     Wett. 
CHADEN.    The  inwards  of  a  call    Dortet. 
CHADFARTHING.    A  farthing  formerly  ptid 

among  the  Easter  dues,  for  the  purpose  of  hal- 
lowing the  font  for  christenings. 
CHADIST.    Sheddest. 

As  thou  chadiMt  thi  blood  on  rod  tre 
Fore  my  redempcion.     Audelaj^s  ftov,  p.  64. 
CHADS.    Dry  husky  firagments  found  amongst 

food.    East. 
CHAFE.    To  grow  warm  or  angry.    (^.-.V.) 

Hence  chqf,  to  tease  or  worry. 
CHAFER.  (1)  A  beetle,  or  May-bug.    South, 
(2)  A  saucepan.     See  Unton  Invent  p  }  ,*  Ofdi- 

nances  and  Regulations,  p.  126.    Chaufere 

Chron.  Vilodun.  p.  54. 
CHAFER.HOUSE.    An  ale-house.    North. 
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CHAFBRT.    A'fimiMe.    Derbyth. 
CHAFF-BONE.    Tlie  jaw-bone.     Yorkah. 
CHAFFERE.     To  deal,  ei^cbange,  or  barter. 

(J.'S.)     Also  a  BubstantiTe,    mercbandise. 

fyiere  vel  vtmdtre^  Anglice  to  cbaffaryn,  MS. 

BibL  Reg.  12  B.  L  f.  19. 
If  thou  art  a  inargchaunt»  diaeeyTe  not  thi  brother 

io  dk^^faryMf*  Vl^it^UoiCt  S^rmian,  I388»  MS,  Hatton 

CHAFF-FALLEN.    Low^irited.    North, 

CHAFFLB.    To  baggie.    North, 

CHAFF-NETS.  Nets  employed  for  catcblng 
binU  of  small  st7^ 

CHAFFO.   Tocbew.     Lane. 

CHAFLET.  A  small  scaffold  or  platform.  (A.'N,) 
See  the  Brit.  Bibl.  L  59. 

CHAFTE-BAN.    A  jaw-bone.    North. 
With  the  cha/te-ban  of  a  dcd  has, 
Mtn  Mis  that  therwlt  slan  he  was. 

MS,  Cott.  Vufuu.  A.  ill.  f.  7. 

CHAFTT.    TalkatiTC.     York$h. 

CHAIERE.    A  cbair,  or  pulpit.   {A.'N.) 

CHAIN.    A  weaver's  warp.    Somertet. 

CHAISEL.  An  upper  garment.  (A.-N.)  See 
the  Seryn  Sages,  1814.  Tbere  was  a  kind  of 
fine  linen  called  chaitU,  of  whicb  smocks  were 
often  made,  alluded  to  in  Kyng  AUsaunder, 
279 ;  Strntt,  IL  257  ;  Warton,  Introd.  p.  163 ; 
Leg.  Cathol.  p.  152. 

CHAITT.    Careful ;  delicate.    Somertet. 

CHAKYL.  A  sbackle,  a  moveable  boop  made 
of  iron,  and  fixed  to  tbe  extremity  of  the 
plough-beam  by  a  loose  bolt  and  screw. 

ClULANDE.    A  chanter. 

And  bycauae  reason  wyll  that  suche  a  penon 
ihttlde  be  hooormbiy  interteyned  lest  that  staye  myght 
be  made  for  tbegreate  chaifes  of  the  same,  I  thlnke 
!t  rather  cxpedyent  to  forbere  a  grcato  Domber  of  our 
monokei  and  ehoUmdm,  namely  as  thay  nowe  use 
thenselfes,  then  so  necessary  a  thing  for  the  comyn 
wealtheshttlde  be  laklcedand  sett  asyde. 

State  Paper$t  U.  484. 

CHALANGE.    To  chaHenge.    (A.'N.)  '  Also 

sometimes,  to  accuse. 
CHALDER.  (1)  To  crumble.    Eatt. 
(2)  A  caldron.    North. 
CHALDRON.    A  kind  of  sauce.     It  is  spelt 

chawduen  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  88. 
CHALEN.  Chill;  cold.    Weber. 
CHALK.    To  mark  witb  cbalk.     Var.  dial 
CHALK-WHITE.     Quite  white.      Var.  dial. 

**  Cbalk-wbystb  as  tbe  mylk,"  Sir  Degrevant, 

1490. 
CIIALL.    The  jaw.    Zetc. 
CHALLENGE.    When  bounds  or  beagles  first 

find  tbe  scent  and  cry,  tbey  are  said  to  chal- 
lenge. 
CHALM.    To  cbew,  or  nibble.    East.    More 

uinally  spelt  eham. 
CHALON.    A  coverlet.     Chawer. 
CHAM.  (1)  I  am.     Wett. 
(2)  Awry.     North. 
[Z)  To  chew  or  champ.    Pahgrave. 
CUAMBERDEKINS.    Irish  beggars.    Blount. 
CHAMBERER.   (1)  A  chamber-maid.  (^-A^.) 

See  Twaine  and  Gawin,  883 ;  Chaucer,  Cant. 

T.  .'»882;  Ordinances  and  Regulations,  p.  127 ; 


chamberys,  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  26;  chambrere* 
Manndevile,  p.  102. 

(2)  A  wanton  person ;  an  intriguer. 

CHAMBER-FELLOW.  A  chum ;  one  who  in- 
habits the  same  chambers  with  another.  See 
Florio,  in  v.  Camerdio. 

CHAMBERING.    Wantonness;  intriguing. 

CHAMBER^LIE.    Urine.    Shak. 

CHAMBERLIN.  An  attendant  in  an  inn,  equi. 
valent  to  the  present  head-waiter  or  upper- 
chambermaid,  or  botb  offices  united ;  some- 
times male,  sometimes  female.  Narei.  See 
Middleton,  iiL  383. 

CHAMBERS.  Small  cannon,  without  carriaees, 
cbiefly  used  on  festive  occasions.  See  Mid- 
dleton, V.  190 ;  Peele,  ii.  124 ;  Ben  Jonson, 
viii.  422 ;  First  Sketches  of  Henry  VI.  p.  217. 

CHAMBERYNGS.  Furniture  of  a  bed  or  bed- 
room.   See  Test.  Vetust.  p.  372. 

CHAMBLE.    To  chew.     Var.  dial. 

CHAMBLEY.    A  cbimney.    Deeon. 

CHAMBLINGS.    Husks  of  com.    Eagt. 

CHAMBRE-FORENE.    A  jakes.    Rob.  Gkme. 

CHAMER.    A  cbamber.    Someraet. 

CHAMFER.  The  plain  slope  made  by  paring 
off  the  edge  of  a  stone  or  piece  of  timber. 
Also,  a  hollow  channel  or  gutter,  such  as  tbe 
fluting  of  a  column.  See  Willis,  p.  8.  In  tbis 
latter  sense  Spenser  speaks  of  '*  winter  with 
chamfred  brows,"  L  e.  furrowed  or  channelled. 
So  ako  Florio,  **  Aeeanelldret  to  chamfure^  to 
enchanell,  to  make  gutter-wise;"  and  Brit. 
BibL  iL  117,  "  my  chamfred  lips."  Minsbeu 
has,  "  to  chamfer,  or  to  make  channels,  gut- 
ters, crevises,  or  hollow  strokes,  in  pilburs  or 
such  like."  Cotgrave  spells  it  chamfret  in  the 
first  sense,  in  v.  Braaer,  Embrasure.  **  Stria, 
a  rebbat  or  small  furrow  made  in  stone  or 
tymber,  chamferyng :  ttria  seemeth  to  bee  the 
lN>lteU  or  thinge  that  riseth  up  betwene  the 
two  chanels,  and  ttrix  the  chanell  itselfe,  or 
chamferynge,"  Elyot 

CHAMFRON.  Armour  for  a  horse's  nose  and 
cheeks.    See  Excerpt.  Hist.  p.  209. 

CHAMLET.  Camelot.  See  Unton  Invent,  p. 
33 ;  Test.  Vetust.  p.  434 ;  Gascoigne's  Delicate 
Diet,  p.  12 ;  Withals,  ed.  1608,  p.  139. 

CHAMMER.  A  Idud  of  gown,  worn  by  persons 
of  rank,  and  generally  richly  ornamented.  It 
appears  to  ^ve  been  in  fashion  in  Henry 
VIIL's  time.  See  Stnitt,  ii.  248 ;  Planch^, 
p.  238. 

CHAMP.  (1)  Hard; firm.   Sunex. 

(2)  To  bite,  or  chew.  Suffolk.  See  tbe  Down- 
fall of  Robert  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  p.  78 ;  Sir 
John  Oldcastle,  p.  20 ;  Lilly's  Mydaa. 

(3)  A  scuffle.    Ermoor. 

(4)  To  tread  heavily.     Warw. 
CHAMPAINE.    Plain ;  flat ;  open.     See  Ray's 

Diet.  TriL  p.  4 ;  Lambarde's  Perambulation, 
ed.  1596,  p.  10.  Also  a  substantive,  a  plain, 
flat  or  open  country. 

Fra  thethine  thay  went  fourty  dayes»  and  ooiM 
Intllle  a  cAampajme  cuntree  that  was  alle  barayne* 
and  na  hye  place,  ne  na  hllles  mighte  be  seneon  oa 
•yde.  MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17*  C>  1 
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CHAMP  ARTIE.    A  share  of  land ;  t  paitner- 
fhip  in  power.    (^.-iV.)    See  Chancer,  Cant. 
T.  1951 ;  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  131. 
wisely  adTertynge  tehe  wai  to  feblU*  of  iny5t. 
In  this  mater  to  holde  r/tamjMriye 
With  hire  that  was  of  face  most  benlgne. 

L^difate,  MS.  See,  Jntiq.  1»,  f.  14. 
He  sette  the  herte  in  OMmptrtire, 
With  wiichynge  and  with  fantasye. 

Oower,  MS.  Ibid.  f.  02. 

CHAMPE.  The  field  or  ground  in  which  any 
carving  or  bosses  are  placed. 

The  cote  ys  rycheand  well  fyne, 
The  champe  ys  now  of  redd  satyne. 

MS.  CmUttb,  Ft.  ii.  38,  f.  42. 
And  other  of  sendale, 
ChamjMd  with  crisUlle. 

MS.  UneolH  A.  i.  17*  f.  138. 

CHAMPERS.    Hounds.    Middleton. 
CHAMPE YNE.  A  kind  of  fine  cloth,  mentioned 

in  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  6,  f.  141. 
CHAMPION.     Same  as  Ckampame,  q.  ▼.    See 

Middleton,  ii.  73;  Two  Angrie  Women  of 

Abington,  p.  19 ;  Tusser,  ii,  7 ;  Holinshed, 

Hist.  EngL  p.  29. 
CHANCE.    The  game  of  hazard. 
CHANCE-BAIRN.    A  bastard.    North.    Also 

called  a  chance-child,  or  chanceling. 
CHANCE.BONE.    The  huckle-bone.    Eatt. 
CHANDELEUSE.    Candlemas-day.    {Fr.) 
CHANDRY.    A  place  where  candles  were  kept. 

See  Harrison's  Descr.  of  England,  p.  197 ; 

Ordinances  and  Regulations,  pp.  4,  20*,  47, 

63,  82 ;  Rutland  Papers,  p.  40. 
CHANE.   FelL    {A.^N.) 
CHANELLE.    A  gutter.    Prompt.  Parv. 
CHANFROUS.   Very  fierce.    North. 
CHANGE.  (1)  A  shift.     Var.  dial 
(2)  To  transpose.    PaUgrrave. 
CHANGEABLE.    Variegated,  t  term  applied 

to  silks  and  cloths. 
CHANGE-FACE.  .  To  blush. 
Why,  to  cAimfe  >be« 
They  say  in  modest  maides  are  signes  of  grace. 

H«,yivood'«  Aoyo/i  King,  1637,  sig.  C.  !▼. 

3HANGELING.  A  chUd  left  or  changed  by  the 
fairies  for  the  parents'  own  child.  It  was 
either  deformed,  mischievous,  or  idiotic,  and 
hence  the  term  came  to  be  generally  applied 
to  a  child  haying  those  qualities.  See  Cot- 
grave,  in  y.  Contrrfaiet. 

3HAN6ERWIFE.  An  itinerant  female  huck- 
ster.   North. 

CHANGINGLY.    Alternately.    North. 

CH  ANKE.  A  dish  in  cookery,  described  in  the 
Forme  of  Cury,  p.  97. 

3HANKER.    A  chink.    Domt. 

CHANKS.  The  under  part  of  a  pig's  head.  So^K 

CHANNEL-BONE.  See  CanneUone.  Channel, 
the  windpipe,  Marlowe,  i.  106. 

CHANNER.    To  scold.    North. 

CHANNEST.  To  exchange.  Exmoor.  It  is 
also  explained,  to  challenge. 

CHANTEMENT.    Enchantment.    Rob.  Glouc. 

CHANTEPJ.EURE.  A  sort  of  proverbial  ex- 
pression  for  singing  and  weeping  successively. 


(A.'N.)  Roquefort  gives  the  weed  espUind, 

doulntr,  affiiction. 
CHANTER.  (1)  To  mutter.    Lme. 
(2)  Part  of  a  bagpipe.     A'orM. 
CH  ANTERIE.    An  endowment  for  the  paymat 

of  a  priest,  to  sing  mass  agreeably  to  the  ap. 

pointment  of  the  founder.     (A.'N.)    Chu. 

tryse,  Tundale,  p.  66 ;  chaunterie,  Ord.  aod 

Reg.  p.  248. 
CHANTREL.    A  decoy  partridge.    HoveU. 
CHAP.  (1)  A  familiar  term  for  a  oompanioe. 

An  abbreviation  of  eheymutn. 
(2)  A  purchaser.  Fairs  in  some  partof  thecooa. 

try  are  called  chap-fairs.    An  awkward  chsp, 

equivalent  to  the  phrase  an  t^/y  cw/on^r. 
^3^  A  chink.    Baret. 
(4)  A  knock.    Percy. 
CHAP-BOOK.    A  Utile  book  printed  for  tU 

purpose  of  being  sold  to  hawken. 
CHAPCHURCH.    A  parish  clerk.   North. 
CHAPE.  (1)  The  extremity  of  a  fox's  tail  Norlh. 
(2)  The  hook  of  a  scabbard ;  the  metal  part  &: 

the  top. 
CHAPEL.     A  printing-house.     See  Holicf') 

Academy  of  Armory,  1688 ;  Life  of  Dr.  Fraiik. 

lin,  ed.  1819,  p.  56. 
CHAPELLE.    A  chaplain.     {Lot.) 

His  ehapeUt  mette  hym  at  the  dore  there. 
And  wenle  bifore  hjm  alle  in  fere. 

Arekmotogi^  xsiL  SC. 

CHAPERON.  A  French  hood.  See  Hanis{KL'» 
Descr.  of  England,  p.  159 ;  Fairholt's  PagetDts 
i.  5 ;  Strutt,  ii.  185. 

CHAPETREL.    The  capital  of  t  column. 

For  he  fande  theria  xl.  pders  of  mamj  goUc,  I- 
kane  of  a  grete  tkiknesse,  and  a  greie  Icnthe,  vkh 
thaire  ehap^trattea.  MS.  Umeoim  A.  L 17.  f.  %. 

CHAPIN.    Achopine.   {%Mn.)    *' Chapins.  or 

high  patins  richly  sUvei^d  or  gilt,"  HoweH 
CHAPITLE.    A  chapter.    (A.^N.)    "Tocfe. 
pitle  were  i-drawe,"  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  473. 
Y  trowe  for  sothe  he  slept  ful  lytyl. 
Whan  he  herde  that  grete  dkapptwl. 

MS.  Hmri.  1701,  t&f. 

CHAPMAN.    A  merchant,  or  buyer.    ( J.-^) 
CHAP-MONEY.    That  which  is  abated  or gira 

again  by  the  seller  on  receiving  money. 
CHAPPELLET.  AsmallchapeL  See  Harrisons 

Descr.  of  England,  p.  144. 
CHAPPING.    Ground  full  of  chinks  and  c?- 

vices,  arising  from  drought. 
CHAPPTD.    Chopt     Weber. 
CHAPS.    Wrinkles.     Craven. 
CHAPYDE.    Escaped. 

Thare  ehapitdg  never  no  cbiide,  dicftaync  ne  otI«. 
Mortt  Arthure,  MS.  Limettn,  t  it, 

CHAR.  (1)  A  species  of  trout,  caught  in  Wio- 

dermere  lake. 
(2)  To  char  a  laughter,  to  raise  a  mock  Uagb. 

North. 
r3)Ajar.    North. 
(4)  A  work  or  business.    That  char  is  ehentd, 

that  work  is  done.  North.    See  Stevens'  Old 

Plays,  ii.  64;  Middleton,  iiL  237,  It.  3b2; 

Peele's  Works,  L  127  ;  Sir  Thomas  More.  p. 
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37 ;  Boke  of  Curtasye,  p.  4 ;  Chester  Flays,  H. 
87 ;  Towneley  Myst.  p.  106.  Also,  to  bew 
stones.  Char- woman,  a  woman  hired  by  the 
day  for  miscellaneous  work. 

And  drowje  hit  iwerde  prlvely. 

That  the  childe  were  not  war 

Ar  he  had  done  that  char^ 

Cursor  Mundi,  MS.  Coil.  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  SO. 

HARACTERY.    Writing ;  expression.  ShaJt, 
HARBOKULL.    A  carbuncle.     (^.-A'.) 
IHARCHE.    Charge.    Audelay,  p.  43. 
HARD.    A  chart.    Harrison,  p.  33. 
HARE.  (1)  To  stop,  or  turn  back.  North.  To 
hinder,  or  withstimd.     Pr.  Part. 
t\  A  narrow  street.    Newe. 
y)  To  counterfeit.    North. 
I)  To  separate  the  chaff  from  the  com.    South. 

5)  A  chariot.  (J.-N.)  See  Sir  Tryamoure,  913 ; 
ApoL  LoU.  p.  44. 

Nay,  sir,  but  50  mot  to  him  fare. 
Tie  hath  Knt  aftir  the  hi*  etare  s 
We  ahul  jou  make  therynne  a  bed. 
Into  Eglpte  je  shul  be  led. 
Cwrwr  Uundi,  MS,  Coll.  Trin.  Cantcb.  f.  XL 

6)  A  wall-flower.     Cant. 

7)  To  chase,  or  drive  away.  "  Chare  awey  the 
crowe,"  Cov.  Myst.  p.  325. 

niARELY.    Careful ;  chary,  q.  y. 

:HARB.THURSDAY.    Maundy  Thursday. 

:HARETS.  Chariots.  See  HoUnshed,  Hist. 
England,  pp.  24,  28.  Charret,  Patteme  of 
Painfull  Adventures,  p.  192. 

CHARGE.  A  load,  burthen ;  business,  or  mat- 
ter. (A.'N.)  As  a  verb,  to  weigh,  or  incline 
on  account  of  weight.  **  Chylder  wordys  ar 
not  to  charge,"  are  not  to  be  much  weighed 
or  considered,  Towneley  Myst.  p.  160.  It  often 
bas  the  meaning,  to  weigh  in  one's  mind. 
IIARGEANT.    Burthensome.    {^.-N.) 

'HARGED.    Ornamented ;  bordered. 
HARGEOUS.    Troublesome.    (^.-iNT.) 

CHARGER.  A  large  platter  or  dish.  Chargeon, 
Test.  Vctust.  p.  175. 

CHARINESS.  Caution ;  scrupulousness.  ShaJt. 

:HARIT0US.    Charitable.    {A.-N.) 
He  was  ajenwarde  charitotu. 
Ant  to  pite  he  was  pitous. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq,  134,  f .  83. 

HARK.  (1)  A  crack.    North. 
I)  Small  beer.     Yorkth. 
\)  To  creak.  North.  See  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd. 
1033 ;  Prompt  Parv.  p.  70. 
I)  To  chop,  or  crack.     Craven. 
V)  To  expose  new  ale  to  the  air  in  an  open 
vessel  until  it  acquires  a  degree  of  acidity, 
and  therewith  becomes  clearer  and  sourer,  fit 
for  drinking.    Line. 
'})  To  make  charcoal.    West, 

Ther  la  no  fyre,  ther  is  no  sparke, 
Ther  is  no  dore  whiche  may  ehftrko. 

Cow€r,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  189. 

UARLES'S-WAIN.     The  constellation  Una 

Major.     Var.  diaL 
HARLET.  A  dish  in  cookery.   See  the  Forme 

of  Cury,  p.  27 ;  Warner,  p.  88 ;  Ord.  and  Reg. 

pp.  450,  463 ;  Feest,  viii. ;  MS.  Sloane  1201, 

123. 


CHARLOCK.    The  mustard  plant.    Wett. 

CHARM.  (1)  A  hum,  or  low  murmuring  noiie. 
West.  "  A  charm  of  birds,"  Peele's  Work^ 
i.  12,  an  expression  also  used  by  Milton.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  word  here  does 
not  mean  a  company  of  birds.  A  charm  of 
goldfinches  is  a  fiodc  of  those  birds.  See 
Strutt's  Sports,  p.  38.  "  I  cherme  as  byrdes 
do  whan  they  make  a  noyse  a  great  nomber 
togyther,"  Palsgrave. 

(2)  To  silence. 

CHARMED-MILK.  Sour  milk.  North.  «Lac 
serosum,  agitatum,  butter  milke,  charme 
milke,''  Nomendator,  p.  94. 

CHARMER.    A  magician.    (J.-N.) 

CIIARMERESSE.   An  enchantress.  {J.-N.) 

CHARMING.    Very  well.    Var.  dial 

CHARN-CURDLE.  A  churn-staff.    North. 

CHARNELL.  The  crest  of  a  hehnet.  See 
Meyrick,  ii.  252 ;  Harrison's  Descr.  of  Fug- 
land,  p.  160 ;  chameld,  Brit.  Bibl.  i.  146. 

CHARNICO.  A  kind  of  sweet  wine,  made  near 
Lisbon. 

Well,  happy  is  the  man  doth  rightly  know 
The  vertue  of  three  cups  of  chamieo. 

Rowlands  Humnr  OrMnarie,  n.  d. 

CHARRE.    To  return.    W.  Mapes,  p.  348. 

CHARRED-DRINK.  Drink  turned  sour  by 
being  put  into  the  barrel  before  it  is  cold.  Kentm 

CHARREY.  (1)  Carts.   (J.-N.) 

(2)  Dear ;  precious.  North. 

CHARTEL.  A  challenge. 

CHARTERER.    A  freeholder.   Cheth. 

CH  ARTER-MASTER.  A  man  who,  having  on- 
dertaken  to  get  coals  or  iron-stone  at  a  certain- 
price,  employs  men  under  him. 

CHARTER-PARTY.    A  biU  of  lading. 

CHARTHOUS.    Carthusians.  {A.^N.) 

CHARWORT.    See  ^racAtffor/. 

CHARY.  Careful ;  sparing ;  cautious ;  scrupu- 
lous.   Var.  diaL 

CHARYAWNT.    Burdensome.    Pron^t.Parv. 

CHARYOWRE.  A  charger,  or  laige  dish.  Pr. 
Parv. 

CHASE.  (1)  A  point  at  the  game  of  tennis,  be- 
yond that  struck  by  the  adversary.  See  Urry's 
Chaucer,  p.  542.  According  to  Douce,  the 
spot  where  a  ball  falls.  "  A  chace  on  the  wall, 
faire  vne  chaste  au  pied  du  mur"  Howell, 
sect.  XTviiL  which  was  marked  on  the  walL 
To  chase,  according  to  Holme,  to  miss  the 
second  striking  of  the  ball  back.  See  Skelton, 
ii.  488 ;  Jonson's  Conversations,  p.  30 ; 
Malone's  Shakespeare,  xvii.  286 ;  Florio,  ed. 
1611,  p.  73.  It  would  seem  from  Prompt. 
Parv.  p.  68,  a  chace  was  a  spot  marked  in  any 
game,  obicuhtm,  a  diminutive  of  obex. 

At  tennis  for  «  ehast  and  away,  Ime  your  man,  my 
hand  and  hart  upon  it. 

The  Tell  Tate,  DuUoieh  Ceilege 

2)  To  pretend  a  laugh.   North, 

3  J  To  enchase.    Cov.  Myst, 

4)  A  wood,  or  forest. 

HASOUR.    A  hunter.  {J.'N.) 
CHASSE.    The  common  poppy. 
CHASTE.  (1)  Chastity.    (^.-iV.) 
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(2)  To  duftiae,  or  correct.  (^.-iV.)    See  Const. 

Freemaion.  p.  27;  Octo^ian,  219 ;  SirTristrem, 

p.  268 ;  MS.  Douce  52 ;  Ritson's  Anc.  Pop. 

Poet.  pp.  36,  51. 
^3)  Trained,  broken  in,  a  term  applied  to  dogs 

and  hoands. 
CHASTEDE.    Chastity.  {A.-N,) 
CHASTELAIN.    The  lord  of  a  castle.  {A.-N.) 

Chattktynef  Le  Bone  Florence  of  Rome,  1986; 

ehatielaint,  Cotgrave,  in  y.  IHgniti. 
CH ASTEY.    The  chesnut.    See  a  list  of  plants 

in  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  4. 
CHASTIE.  To  chastise.  (^.-M)  Chasty.Wright's 

Seven  Sages,  p.  57. 
CHASTILET.   A  little  castle.  {A.-N.)  A  pasty 

made  in  that  shape  was  also  so  called.  See  the 

Forme  of  Cory,  p.  85. 
CHASTISE.     To  accuse.     Also,  to  question 

closely,  particularly  as  to  some  mischief  done. 

Wett 
CHASTY.    To  chasten.    {A.-K) 
CHASYNG-SPERE.    A  hunting^ear. 

With  a  ehatifng  tpere  he  choppcs  doune  many. 

Mortt  Jrthure,  US,  JJneoint  f.  7S* 

CHAT.  (1)  A  small  twig,  or  fragment  of  any- 
thing.   Wett. 

2)  A  tell-tale.    Detmi, 

3)  A  cat,  or  kitten.    Wett. 

The  flry  chat  he  slouj  witfaouta  mor«» 
And  of  Archadie  the  cruel  tUMhy  bore. 

(4)  A  child.    Devon. 

CHATE.  (1)  Afeast;atreat    Euex. 

(2)  A  kind  of  waistcoat. 

CHATES.    The  gallows.    Harmon. 

CHATEUS.    Chattels.   {A,-N,)    Ahochatem. 

See  Rob.  Glouc.  pp.  18, 113. 
CHAT.POTATOES.    Small  potatoes.    Lane. 
CHATRE.    To  chatter.    (A.-N.) 
CHATS.    Catkins  of  trees,    f^est.    "Chattesof 

haselle,"  Maundevile,  p.  168. 
CHATSOME.    TalkaUve.   Kent. 
CHATTER.      To  tear;    to  make  ragged;  to 

bruise.     North. 
CHATTER.BASKET.  A  prattUng  child.  Chat- 

ter-box,  an  incessant  talker. 
CHATTERNOUL.  A  lubber.    North. 
CHATTER.PIE.    A  magpie.    Var.diaL 
CHATTER-WATER.    Tea.    Var.diaL 
CHATTERY.     Stony,  or  pebbly.    CYaven. 
CHATTOCKS.    Refuse  wood  left  in  making 

faggots.    Glouc. 
CHAUCER'S-JESTS.    Incontinence  in  act  or 

language ;  probably  from  the  licentious  turn  of 

some  of  that  poet's  tales.   Narei. 
CHAUDRON.    Part  of  the  entrails  of  an  ani- 

mal.  Chaldrons,  MiddletoByiiL  55.  Chaundron, 

Ordinances  and  Reg.  p.  96.      Chawtherne, 

Topsell's  Beasts,  p.  90. 
CHAUFE.    To  warm  ;  to  heat.   (A.-N.)    Also, 

to  heat  exceedingly,  especially  appli^  to  the 

first  stages  of  corruption. 

Jhetu»  thi  lufe  me  cAan/Qr  within. 
Ho  that  nathynge  hot  the  I  seke. 

US.  UMe»/n  A.  L  17.  t  tlL 


CHAUFRAIN.     The  head-piece  of  a  WiM 

horse.    Pakgraoe. 
CHAULE.   A  jaw.    Wett.  "  To  cAanfr,"  to  jw 
or  scold,  Wright's  PoL  Songs,  p.  240. 
I  thook  hem  bl  the  berdei  so. 
That  her  eAa«/«t  l-wraste  In  two. 

Curtor  Mundi,  MS.  CM.  THn,  CantA  t  C 

CHAUM.    A  chasm  or  deft.    Warw. 
CHAUMPE-BATAILE.      Battle  in  the  opa 

field.    KyngAlisaunder,  5553. 
CHAUNCELRIE.    Chani^y.   IA.-N.) 
CHAUNCELY.    Accidentally.   {A.-N) 
CHAUNCEMELE.    A  shoe.    Translated  in  Pr. 

Parv.  p.  71,  by  tudtekarie,  a  word  formed  Cron 

talui. 
CHAUNCEPE.    A  shoeing  horn.    Pr,  Pm, 
CHAUNDLER.     A    candlestick.    A  SheSdi 

word,  given  in  Ray,  ed.  1674,  p.  10. 
CHAUNE.  To  gape,  or  open,  (fr.) 
CHAUNTEMENT.  Enchantment  SeeLybeaa 

Disconus,  1901 ;  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  28. 
CHAUNTRE.    A  singer.     (A^N.) 

Dyspoaed  be  kynde  to  bee  a  ckmaitn. 

JfS.CiMfaAuFr.L6.f.l« 

CHAVE.  (1)  I  have.  Weet.  SeePeele'sWori^ 
L  8  ;  Brit  BibL  L  108. 

(2)  Chaff. 

Ajeyn  the  flum  to  lynde  the  ckace, 
Cora  there  ihul  we  fynde  to  have. 

Cursor  Mmndi,  MS.  QtO.  THn.  GnM.  f.  & 

CHAVEL.  A  jaw.  iSkr  Trutrem,  Cha^yi 
Ywaine  and  Gawin,  1991 ;  chavyl-bon,  Cor. 
Mvstp.37.    To  chew.    Yoriih.' 

CHAVEPYS.    See  Chawtfyfye. 

CHAVISH.  (1)  A  chattering,  prattling,  orix:. 
muring  noise.    South. 

(2)  Peevish  ;  fretful.    Kent. 

CHAW.    To  be  sulky.    Souih. 

CHAW-BONE.    The  jaw-bone.    Palagmt 

CHAWCERS.    Shoes.    (A.^N.) 

CH AWDE WYN.  A  diah  in  ancient  cookerr,  | 
receipt  for  which  is  given  in  MS.  Sloane  liui. 
f.  63. 

CHAWDPYS.  The  strangozy.  (^.-iV.)  A«. 
ceipt  for  it  is  given  in  MS.  Line  Med.  I  I^J^{ 

CHAWE.    To  chew.    Pabgrane. 

CHAWELLED.    Chewed.    JJne. 

CHAWFON.    A  chafing.diah«    {A.-K.) 

CHAWMERE.    A  chamber.    (A.^N.) 

CHAYERE.    A  chair.    {A..N.) 

CHAYME.    A  chain.    Percy. 

CHAYS.    Chase.    Percy,  p.  2. 

CHE.  She.  In  the  West  country  diskTH  Ij 
See  Greene's  Works,  i.  96. 

CHEADLE-DOCK.    The  Senech  Jacobea. 

CHEANCE.    Turn ;  fall ;  chance. 

CHEAP.  Cheapside.  The  oM  distinctioDs  4 
East  and  West  Cheap  were  not  confined  t^ 
what  is  now  called  Cheapeide. 

CHEAPEN.  To  ask  the  price  of  anj  thin:.; 
Salop,  This  explanation  is  from  More'i  Ml 
additions  to  Ray.  <*  I  see  you  oome  to  cAmJ 
and  not  to  buy,"  Heywood's  Edvsrd  IV.  p.  €E 
"  Cheap,  to  cheapen,"  Kennett,  MS.  Uqj4 
1033.  '<  I  cheape,  I  demaunde  the  price  of  4 
thyng  that  I  wolde  bye,"  Palsgrave 
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;IIEAPS.   Number.    Weber, 

;U£AR.    Look ;  countenance.    Peeie, 

:H£ASIL.    Brau.     Topnell, 

;n£AT.  The  second  sort  of  wheaten  bread, 
ranking  next  to  manchet.  There  vere  two 
kinds  of  cheat  bread,  the  best  or  fine  cheat, 
mentioned  in  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  301,  and  the 
coarse  cheat,  rayelled  bread,  ib.  307.  The 
second  sort  was,  as  Harrison  expressly  tells  us, 
^  used  in  the  halles  of  the  nobilitie  and  gen- 
trie  onelie,"  a  fact  which  will  readily  explain 
a  passage  in  Middleton,  iii.  505,  where  Mr. 
Dyce  has  an  unnecessary  conjecture.  **  The 
tecond  is  the  cheat  or  wheaton  bread,  so  named 
bicaose  the  colour  therof  resembleth  the  graie 
or  yellowish  wheat,  being  deane  and  well 
dressed,  and  out  of  this  is  the  coursest  of  the 
bran  taken,"  Harrison,  p.  168.  See  Arch.  i.  8 ; 
Florio,  in  t.  Boffttto  ;  Rutland  Papers,  p.  98 ; 
Boke  of  Cortasye,  p.  21. 

niEATER.    Anescheator.    Shak. 

THEATERS.    Ealsedice.     Vtkktr. 

;UEATRY.    f^ud ;  villainy,     horth, 

:HECK.(1)  To  taunt;  to  reproach.  Etut.  See 
Percy's  Reliquea,  p.  78. 

2)  In  hawking,  "  is  when  she  forsakes  her  pro- 
per game,  and  flies  at  crows,  pyes,  or  the  like, 
that  crosseth  her  in  her  flight.''  Gent.  Rec. 
il  62.  The  base  game  itself  was  also  called 
check. 

J)  Florio  has,  **  Boeeheg^re^  to  play  or 
ckedx  with  the  mouth  as  some  ill  horses 
doe." 

4)  ^en  a  hound  stops  of  its  own  accord,  hav- 
ing kwt  scent,  he  is  said  to  check. 

5)  Eqaal ;  on  the  seme  footing. 

Checked,  chapped.  A^^ott. 

:HECKERE.    a  chess-board.    (^.-AT.) 

CHECKERED.  A  checkered  sermon,  one  fiUed 
▼ith  Greek  and  Latin  quotations. 

niECKLING.    Cackling;  scolding.    WetU 

IHECKROLL.  A  roll  or  book  containing  ihe 
names  of  the  aervanta  in  a  palace  or  large 
mansion.  *'  To  put  out  of  checkroll,"  to  dU- 
miss  a  servant.  The  checkroll  is  well  noticed 
in  the  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  230. 

HECESTONE.  A  game  played  by  children 
with  round  small  pebbles.  It  is  mentioned  in 
the  early  play  of  Apollo  Shroving,  12mo.  Lond. 
1627,  p.  49. 

IHEE.   Ahen-Toost.    Keni. 

HEEF.    "  In  cheef,"  tn  o^nVe. 

;HEEK.    To  accuse.    Une. 

HEEK-B  ALLS.  The  round  parts  of  the  cheeks. 

HEEKS.  Door  posts.  See  the  Craven  Glos- 
sary, L  67 ;  Nomenclator,  p.  212. 

!KEEES-AND.EARS.  A  fantastic  name  for  a 
bod  of  head-dress,  of  temporary  fashion. 

Nwret. 

jHEBK-TOOTH.    A  grinder.    North. 
!H£EK    Sprouted.    Devon, 
|HEEP.    To  chirp.    North. 
'HSER.   To  feast,  or  welcome  one's  friends. 
Ntrtk 


CUEERER.   A  glass  of  spirit  and  wami  water 

North. 
CHEERING.     A  merry-making.     See  Lam* 

barde's  Perambulation,  ed.   1596,  p.  3541 

Withals,  ed.  1608,  p.  84. 
CHEERLY.    Pleasant ;  well-looking. 
CHEERTEE.    Regard.    Uoccleve. 
CHEESE.    A  bag  of  pummace  from  the  cider« 

wring.     Var.  dial. 
CHEESE-BRIGS.    Two  long  pieces  of  wood, 

crossed  towards  the  middle  by  two  shorter 

ones,  for  the  purpose  of  being  placed  over  a 

large  pan  containing  cream,  to  support  the 

skimming  bowl  after  it  has  been  used,  so  that 

it  may  drip  into  the  liquid  below.  Lme,  AUo 

called  a  cheese-ladder. 
CHEESECAKE-GRASS.    Trefoil.    North, 
CHEESE-FATT.  A  machine  in  which  the  whey 

is  passed  from  the  curd  in  maldng  cheese. 

Che9»e4atet  a  loft  or  floor  to  dry  ^eese  on. 

Cheeee^raek,  a  rack  to  dry  cheese  on. 
CHEESELOPE.    Rennet     North, 
CHEESE-RUNNING.  Lady'i-bedstrmw.  Sotith. 
CHEESES.    The  seeds  of  the  common  mallow. 

Var.  diaL 
CHEESTE.    Strife ;  debate.    (J.^S.) 
CHEEVING-BOLT.    Alinch-pin.    Florio. 
CHEFE.  (1)  To  obtam ;  to  arrive ;  to  succeed  in 

any  business.    "  Wele  had  me  chefede,"  MS. 

Morte  Arthure. 
(2)  A  sheaf  of  arrows. 
CHSFFERY.    A  small  rent  due  to  the  lord  of  a 

district.  See  HoUnshed,  Conq.  Ireland,  p.  11. 
CHEFTANCE.    Chiefmen ;  chieftains.  {J.'N.) 
CHEFTS.    Chops  of  meat.    North. 
CHEG.    To  gnaw.    Northumb. 
CHEGE.    A  frolic.   Kent. 
CHEGGLE.    To  chew  or  gnaw.    North. 
CHEITIF.    A  caitiff.    Langtoft,  p.  177. 
CHEK.    Fortune ;  ill  fortune.  Fkom  the  F^nch 

echee  t 
CHEKE.  (1)  Choked.    Biteon. 

(2)  Checked,  as  in  the  game  of  chess ;  and  hence 
used  metaphorically. 

(3)  A  person,  or  fellow,    line. 
CHEKELATOUN.  A  kind  of  rich  doth.  (^.-iNT.) 

See  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  13664.  Also  spelt  cicla- 

toun,  which  is  more  correct.    «  dclatotm  ant 

purpel  pal,"  AVarton,  i.  12. 
CHEKENYD.     Choked ;  strangled.    Pr.  Parv. 
CHEKERE.    The  exchequer.    Langtoft,  p.  312. 

The  game  of  chess,  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  192. 
CHEKKEFULLE.      Quite  full.    Chock-JiUl  is 

still  in  use  in  various  counties. 
Charottea  chekkefUUe  charrgyde  with  golde. 

Mort«  Arthure,  MS.  Lincoln,  t.  6B. 

CHEKLEW.  StrangUng  ?  MS.  Digby  185  reads 
chokelew,  and  MS.  Laud.  735  chekelew. 
Unto  stelthe  beware  hem  of  hempen  lane. 
For  itelthe  is  mcdid  with  a  ehektew  bane. 

Orthva,  M&Soe.  jintiq.  134,  f.  SV 

CHEKONYS.    Chickens. 
CHEKYNE.    To  choke.    Pr.Paro. 
CHEL.    A  churl.    Pr.  Parv. 
CHELAUNDRE.   A  gokifinch.    \J..l  ^    ifoe 
Rom.  of  the  Rose,  81, 663 ;  Cocaygne,  95. 
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CHELD.    Cbillcd ;  cold.    (^.-5.) 
CHELDEZ.     Shields  of  a  boar. 
CHELE.   Chill;  cold.   (A.-S,)  See  Rob.  Gloac. 
p.  7 ;  Wright's  Pol.  Songs,  p.  256. 
And  make  unto  myselfe  a  whippe. 
With  whiche,  in  many  a  c/i«/«  and  hcte, 
lly  woful  herte  it  so  to  bete. 

dnoer,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  80. 
For  huDgur,  colde,  thunte.  and  eheele. 
In  many  a  drede  chaungeth  hy<  thoghte. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ft.  ii.aB,  f.  27. 

*^.HELL.    I  shall.    We»e, 

CHELP.    To  chirp.    Northampt. 

CHELTERED.    Clotted ;  coagulated.    North, 

CHELYNGE.    The  cod-fish.    Pr,  Parv. 

CHEM.    A  team  of  hones.     Jf^ett. 

CHEMENET.    A  chimney. 

CHEMISE.    A  wall  that  lines  a  work  of  sandy 

or  loose  earth.     Bourne. 
CHENCHIP.    Ruin.    Audelav,  p.  27. 
CHENE.     The  chin.    (A.-S.) 
CHENILE.    The  henbane.    (A.-N.) 
CUENYS.    Chains. 

Than  Alexander  garte  bryngc  many  grete  trees 

for  to  make  a  brygge  of  over  that  water  appone 

•chippei,  and  garte  tye  thame  lamcne  with  chenya 

of  Irene  and  Irene  nayles. 

Ufi  of  Alexander,  MS,  Lineoln,  f.  15. 

CHEORLIS.    Churls ;  rustics.    {A.-S.) 

CHEP.  (1)  The  part  of  a  plough  on  which  the 
share  is  placed. 

(2)  Chance ;  fortune ;  success.    Pr.  Parv. 

CHEPE.  (1)  To  cheapen;  to  buy.  (A.-S.)  Che- 
pedef  marketed,  sold.  Cheper,  a  seller,  Col- 
lier's Old  Ballads,  p.  5. 

(2)  Cheapness.  {J.-S.)  A  bargain,  Towneley 
Myst.  p.  102. 

(3)  A  aheep. 

Take  a  chepe*  hert,  and  bryne  it  to  powdre,  and 
■tampe  It,  and  temper  it  up  with  oyle,  and  schave 
the  hede,  and  anoynte  it  therwith. 

MS,  Med.  lAne.  f.  SSI. 

CHEPING.    Market;  sale.    {A.-S.)    Also,  a 

market  place.    Citraforam^  on  that  parte  of 

the  chepyng,  MS.  Bibl.  Reg.  12  B.  L  f.  103. 

Chepyns,  Const.  Mason,  p.  40. 

CHEPOND.    SeUing.  {A,'S,) 

There  he  mony  chapmen  fond, 
Dyrerae  marehaundiie  ehepond. 
Cursor  Mundi,  MS.  CM.  THn.  Cantab,  f.  91* 

CHEPSTER.    A  starling.     North, 
CHEQUER-TREE.    The  service  tree.    Sustex, 

The  fruit  is  called  ehegueri. 
CHERCHE.    A  church.   (^..&) 
CHERCHER.   "  Xij.  cherchers  off  the  myddylle 

sworte"  are  mentioned  in  an  early  inventory 

in  MS.  CanUb.  Ff.  L  6,  f.  58. 
CHERCOCK.    The  mistletoe  thrush.     Yorith, 
CHERE.  (1)  Countenance;  spirits;  behaviour; 

entertainment.    (A.-N.) 

(2)  A  chair. 

(3)  High.  So  explained  by  Heame  in  gloss,  to 
Rob.  Glouc  p.  166. 

CHEREL.  A  churl;  cari;  serf;  peasant,  (y^.-^.) 
*'  With  the  eherel  sone  gan  he  mete,"  Ywainc 
and  Gawin,  612.  More  generally  spelt  eherl. 
Cherld,  Ritson's  Anc.  Songs,  p.  37. 


CHERETE.    Deamess;  affection.   {A.-X.) 
CHERICE.    To  cherish.  (A.-N.) 
CHERISANCE.    Comfort.  (A.-N.) 
CHERKE.   To  creak.    Pr,  Parv, 
CHERLICH.    Richly;  sumptuously.  (.^/.-A.) 
CHERLISH.    IlliberaL  {A.-S.) 
CHERLYS-TRYACLE.  GarUc.  Arch.  xxx.  405 
CHEROF.   Shrove;  confessed. 
CHERRILET.  A  little  cherry.    SeeDaBartas» 

quoted  in  Brit.  Bibh  iv.  223,  and  p.  286. 
CHERRY.  (1)  Ruddy.  Dmm, 
(2)  To  cherish.    Park. 
CHERRY-COBS.    Cherry-stones.     RVtf. 
CHERRY-CURD-MILK.  Beastlings,  q.  v.  0^». 
CHERRY-FAIR.     Cherry  fairs  are  still  held  in 
Worcestershire  and  some  other  parts  of  the 
country  on  Sunday  evenings,  in  the  cherry 
orchards ;  and  being  almost  always  a  reaon 
for  lovers,  and  the  gay  portion  of  the  lower 
classes,  may  appropriately  retain  their  signi* 
ficant  type  of  the  uncertainty  andTanity  of  the 
things  of  this  world.    See  Audelay's  Poems 
p.   22;    Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,    p.  231: 
llitson's  Anc.  Pop.  Poet.  p.  90 ;  Skelton,  i.  2 ; 
Gower,  ed.  1532,  f.  133. 
Thy<  worlde  hyt  ys  fulle  fekylle  and  frelc, 

Aile  day  be  day  hyt  wylle  enpayre ; 
And  fo  tone  thys  world ya  wede, 
Hyt  fary th  but  as  a  cAery  fepre, 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  il.  98,  f.  ^ 
They  prechen  us  in  audience 
That  no  man  tchalle  his  soule  cropeyre. 
Fur  alle  is  but  a  theryt-f>tyre. 

Cower,  MS,  Soe,  Antiq,  ]3I«  f.  a 
This  life,  my  ion,  it  but  a  ehery  fitrr. 
Worldly  ricchea  have  ay  in  memory. 

Jf  &  UodL  HI 
Therfore  be  the  werldet  wele. 
It  faryi  as  a  cherp  J^yre,        MS,  Aaftmok  61,  f.  ^ 

CHERRY-PIT.      A  chUdish   game,  consisting 
of  pitching  cherry-stones  into  a  small  hok. 
It  was  also  played  with  nuts  in  the  &ame 
manner. 
CHERSED.    Cherished. 

My  dyscyple  whych  y  hare  eherged 
He  to  betraye  hym  have  they  hj-red. 

MS,  Hmri,  V^U  ^-  »^*- 

CHERSID.    Christened.    (^.-A-.) 

Off  alle  werky*  in  thU  worlde  that  crer  were  wrought, 

Holy  chlrche  Is  chefe,  there  children  been  dterfid  ; 
For  be  baptlm  these  barnet  to  blisse  been  1-brougbt. 

Thorough  the  grace  of  God,  and  fayre  ref^cashni. 

LaUmdi  Mn.  ix.  »*^ 

CHERTE.    Love.    (A.-N,)     See  the  exaini«Ie 

quoted  under  Aperte. 
CHERVEN.  To  writhe,  or  turn  about.   Prm/'f. 

Parv. 
CHESBOKE.    A  poppy. 

The  chyne,  the  cholet.  and  the  Oumbeke  chenc. 

MS,  CWr.  Cttltg,  A.  ii.  f.  i. 

CHESE.  (1)  To  choose.   (A.^S,) 

(2)  Saw.     "Even  til  the  hegh  bord  he  chete," 
Syr  Gowghter,  312. 

CHESEBOLLE.    A  poppy. 

Never  the  lease  that  oure  wirchippe  and  otirr 
grete  noblaye  be  siimwhate  knawene  to  the,  we  itsie 
the  a  male  fulle  of  eheeebolU  srde  in  takenop-r 
therof.     Luke  if  thou  may  nomldr  and  tHlc  al*«      i 
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rhlr  rhttsehnlU  tedez.  and  if  thou  do  thatt*  thane 
may  the  folke  of  oure  o«te  be  nowmerd. 

MS.  Uncotn  A.  1.  1/.  f.  9. 

HESFORD.      A  cheese  vat.      North,      See 
Cotgrave  in  ▼.  Cageroittf  EtcHite. 
HESIBLE.  A  cope  shorter  than  the  principal 
cope,  not  dose,  hut  open  on  either  aide,  so 
that  the  priest  who  wore  it  had  the  free  use 
of  his  hands.    On  the  fore  and  hinder  part  of 
it  was  emhroidered  a  large  cross.     It  was 
yfom  at  high  mass  hy  the  priest  and  deacon. 
See  the  Test.  Vetust  p.  50 ;  Piers  Ploughman, 
p.  117;  St.  Winifred,  78. 
HESLE-MONEY.    Roman  hrass  coins  found 
in  some  places  in  Gloucestershire,  and  so 
called  by  the  country  people. 
HESLIP.    A  woodlouse.     Var.  dial. 
HESOUN.      Reason;  motive.  (^.-iV.)     See 
Langtoft,  pp.  129, 172;  Sir  Eglamour,  1261. 
The  kynge  had  no  ehtsounu, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  73. 
Why  he  hem  dyd  and  for  what  chetun. 
Of  alle  behoTCth  hym  to  5elde  a  reaoun. 

MS.HarL  1701,  f.  38. 

HESS.  (1)  To  crack.    Line. 

!)  To  pile  up.  Craten,  "  Thre  ches  chambre, 

three  chambers  one  over  the  other,  Towneley 

Myst.  p.  27. 

HESSIL.  Gravel,  or  pebbles.  (i^..5.)  **  Cherill, 

a  bank  of  sand,"  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

Cheiefyf,  pebbles  on  the  sea  shore,  or  grains 

of  sand.  Gov.  Myst.  p.  56.    A  kind  of  sandy 

and  clayey  earth  is  <»lled  eheisom. 

HESSNER.    A  chess-player.    MiddUian. 

IIEST.  (1)  A  coffin.    (Lat.)  Che$tid,  placed  in 

a  coffin,  Arch.  v.  234.      Gf.  Lydgate,  MS. 

Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  8. 
To  pray  for  hym  that  lyeth  nowe  In  his  chatt 
To  God  aboven,  to  yeve  his  sowle  gcod  teste. 

legate,  MS.  Jthmole  39,  f.  48. 

)  Chaste.    tFeder. 

)  Chased ;  pursued.  {A.'N.) 

ilESTE.     Strife;  debate.  {A.-S.)    SeeLang- 

tofl,  p.  19;   Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.    113; 

Cower,  ed.  1554,  f.  49 ;  Kyng  Alisaundcr,  29. 
To  fy;te  or  to  make  cheats. 
It  thoujtc  them  thanne  not  honeste. 

Gower,  MS.  &k.  Antiq.  131,  f.  9. 
And  io  wolde  I  my  wordis  plye. 
That  my5ten  wratbthe  an  ehe»t«  a%'ale. 

MS.  IbM.  f.  87. 

lESTEINE.  Thechesnut.  (A.-N.)  Cheafayn 

tree,  Syr  Gowghter,  71 ;  ehestayne,  Palsgrave, 

r.  24 ;  ehesteynes,  Maundevile,  p.  307 ;  Ly- 

beaus  Disconus,  1191;  cheMten,  Cooper,  in  v. 

Aetculuti  Hollyband's  Dictionarie,  1593. 

[ESTER.    A  person  who  embalms,  or  places 

»>rpses  in  coffins.    Huloet. 

lESTS.       Chess.     "The  playe  at  chettt,'* 

Vomendator,  p.  293. 

lEST-TRAP.    A  kind  of  trap  used  for  taking 

|M>le-cats,  &C. 

[£T.    A  kitten.    South. 

lETE.  (1)  To  cut.     {A.-N.) 

I  To  escheat.    Pr.  Parv. 

rETYLE.    A  kettle.     Prompt.  Parv. 

lEURE.    To  work  or  char.   WUtt. 


CIIEVACIHE.    An  expedition.   {A.-N.^ 
CHEVALRIE.    Knighthood.    {A.-N.) 
CHEVALROUS.    Valiant.  (^.-A'.) 
CHEVE.    To  compass  a  thing,  succeed,  or  bi iug 
to  an  end;  to  thrive;  to  obtain,  adopt.  {A.-N.) 
Still  used  in  the  North  of  England. 

Howtomever  that  it  rA«M, 
The  knyght  takis  his  leve. 

Sir  Degrevant,  Lincoln  MS, 
Scripture  ulth  heritage  hnldyn  wrongfully 
Schal  never  cheve,  ne  with  the  thred  heyr  remayne. 

MS.  Soe.  jtntiq.  lul,  f.  98. 

CHEVELURE.    A  peruke.   (A.-N.) 

CHEVEN.    A  blockhead.  North. 

CUEVENTEYN.  A  chieftain.  (A.-N.)  See 
Rob.  Glouc.  p.  24 ;  Maundevile,  p.  3 ;  Ritson's 
Anc.  Songs,  p.  19.  Cheventene,  Sir  Degre- 
vant, 243. 

CHEVERE.  To  shake  or  shiver.  See  Hawkins' 
Engl.  Dram.  i.  19;  Digby  Myst.  p.  21. 
"Thair  shaftcs  eheverd"  broke  to  pieces, 
Ywaine  and  Gawin,  637.  **  I  hafe  cheveride 
for  chele,"  MS.  Morte  Arthure,  f.  89. 

CHEVERIL.  Kid  leather.  (Fr.)  Hence  a 
very  flexible  conscience  was  constantly  called 
a  cheveril  conscience.  "  Proverbiale  eit,  he 
hath  a  conscience  like  a  cheverel's  skin,  i.  e. 
it  will  stretch,''  Upton's  MS.  add.  to  Junius. 
"  A  large  cheveril  conscience,"  Optick  Glasse 
of  Humors,  1639,  p.  41. 

CHEVERON.  A  kind  of  lace,  the  method  of 
making  which  is  described  in  MS.  HarL  2320. 

CHEVESAILB.    A  necklace.    (A.-N.) 

CHEVICE.    To  bear  up.   {A.-N.) 

CHEVING.  Success;  completion.  {A.-N.) 
"  Evyll  chevynge,"  Cocke  Lorelles  Bote,  p.  2. 

CHEVISANCE.  Treaty;  agreement.  {A.-N.) 
See  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  pp.  34,  77,  255 ; 
Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  13259,13277,  13321;  Piers 
Ploughman,  pp.  92, 426 ;  Collier's  Hist.  Dram. 
Poet.  ii.  291;  Rutland  Papers,  p.  118; 
Thynne's  Debate,  p.  24.  It  appears  some- 
times to  mean  ^am  or  booty ^  and  is  translated 
by  providencia  in  Pr.  Parv. 

CHEVISH.    To  bargain ;  to  provide.  {A.-N.) 

CHEVORELL.    The  herb  chervU. 

CHEWEN.    To  eschew.   (A.-N.) 

CHEWER.    A  narrow  passage.     Wett. 

CHEWERS.    Chares  or  tasks.    Devon. 

CHEWERYES.  Cherries.  See  a  receipt  in  the 
Forme  of  Cury,  p.  33. 

CHEWET.  A  smaU  pie.  See  Forme  of  Cunr, 
p.  83 ;  Ord.  and  Reg.  pp.  317,  442 ;  Middle- 
ton,  iii.  273 ;  Warner's  Antiq.  Culin.  p.  65. 

CHEWREE-RING.    To  assist  servants,    mili. 

CHEYLE.     Cold;  chill.     (A.-S.) 
Fur  many  a  way  y  have  y-goo. 
In  hungur,  thurate,  ehtifle,  and  woo. 

MS.  Qtntab.  Ft.  U.  38,  f.  40. 

CHEYNES.    Chains.    Maundevile. 

CHEZ.    To  choose.    North. 

CHIBBALS.    Onions.    (A.-N.) 

CHIBDER.    Children.     Derbyth, 

CHIBE.    A  kind  of  onion.    North, 

CHICE.     A  small  portion.    Eetex. 

CHICUE.     Niggardly;  sparing.    {A.^N.)    Seo 
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Bom.  of  the  Robc,  5588.    So  ehichevaehe,  a 
lean  ipare  cow.     Chiehe-faced,  lean  baby- 
faced,  CraTen  Gloss. 
CHICHELINGS.    Vetches.    North. 
CHICK.  To  germinate.  Also,  to  crack;  a  crack, 

or  flaw.    Etut. 
CHICKABIDDT.  A  young  chicken.  Var.dioL 

CHICKS LL.    The  wheat-ear.    Devon, 
CHICKENCHOW.    A  swing.    North. 

CHICKEN-PEEPER.  A  chicken  jnst  peeping 
from  the  shell.  See  Lilly's  Endimion,  ed. 
1632,  Big.  F.  i. 

CHICKEN'S-MEAT.  According  to  Forby,  the 
chick-weed,  but  chickne'nute  occurs  in  an 
early  list  of  planto  in  MS.  Harl.  978,  trans- 
lated  by  intiboi  the  endive.  Dross  com  is  also 
called  chicken's-meat. 

CHIDDEN.    Wrangled ;  quarrelled.    {J.'S.) 

CHIDDLENS.    Chitterlings.     mUs. 

CHIDE.  To  make  an  incessant  noise.  "  I  chyde, 
I  multyplye  langage  with  a  person,  >  tenee" 
Palsgrave.  It  is  constantly  used  without 
any  reference  to  quarrelling.  Palsgrave  has, 
«  ehidyng,  altercation,  noUe"  the  word  occur- 
ring in  the  latter  sense  in  Shakespeare. 

CHIDERESSE.    A  female  scold.    {A.-S.) 

CHIDESTER.    See  rAiV2ere»w. 

CHID-LAMB.    A  female  lamb.    South. 

CHIEL.    A  young  fellow.    North. 

CHIERTEE.  Tenderness;  affection.  {A.'N.) 
Chyerte,  Morte  d' Arthur,  iL  408. 

CHIEVE.  (1)  See  Chew. 

(2)  «  Apex,  stamen,  iht  ehieve  or  litle  thredsof 
flowers,  as  in  gillofers,  lillies,*'  Nomendator, 
p.  112. 

CHIFE.    A  fragment.    Suffolk. 

CHIG.  To  chew.  Also  a  substantive,  a  quid  of 
tobacco.  Hence  metaphorically,  to  ruminate 
upon.  North.  Sometimes  pronounced  cA^^fe. 

CHIKB.  A  chicken.  (A.'S.)  Hence  applied  to 
achUd,  Sevyn  Sages,  2159. 

CHIL.    A  cliild.    mwn. 

CHILBL ADDER.    AchUblain.    South. 

CHILD.  (1)  A  youth  trained  to  arms;  a  knight. 
This  is  not  an  unusual  meaning  of  the  word  in 
old  romances. 

(2)  A  girl.  Devon.  "  A  boy  or  a  child,  I  won- 
der," Winter's  Tale,  iu.  3. 

CHILDAGE.    ChUdhood.    East. 

CHILDE.  Tobedeliveredof  achild.  Correspond- 
ing to  the  French  ettfanter.  See  Chester  Plays, 
i.  112;  Maundevile's  Travels,  p.  133;  Gcsta 
Rom.  166.  Harrison,  Descr.  of  England,  p. 
233,  speaking  of  saffron,  says,  "  in  this  period 
of  time  also  the  heads  are  said  to  ehiid,  that 
is,  to  yeeld  out  of  some  parts  of  them  diverse 
other  headlets."  This  passage  confirms  an 
observation  by  White  in  Malone's  Shakespeare, 

▼.  220. 

And  howe  a  mayde  in  hir  virglnlte 
Might  alio  chiUte,  and  a  modir  be. 

MS.  Aahmote  39.  f.  58. 
The  more  doujtir  ehUdide  a  lone,  and  clepidc  his 
name  Moab  He  i»  the  fadir  of  men  of  Moab  unto 
this  present  dai ;  and  the  Icwe  doujtir  chitdMe  a  »one, 
ar.d  c)epidehis  name  Amon,  that  if,  the  tone  of  my 
pople.  WickliJTe,  MS.  Budi.  277- 


CHILDERMAS.    Innocents' day.    (jL.51. 
CHILD-GERED.  Of  childish  manners.  {A.'S.) 
CHILDING.   Bringing  forth  a  chUd.  ChildiBg. 
woman,  a  breeding  woman.    Hence  cfttUmf, 
productive,  in  Shakespeare. 

In  hire  ehildpngB  to  fele  no  peDaanee. 
Sithe  sdie  wai  boche  mayde,  modir  and  wyt 

legate,  MS.  Soe.  Jnitq,  ISI,  f.lL 
Whidie  the  goddetse  of  dtUdjfnge  ia. 
And  depld  was  by  name  Itis. 

Gower,  MS.  Jbid»  1 43. 

CHILDLY.    Childish.    Hoedeve. 
CHILDNESS.    Childishness.    Shak. 
CHILDRE.    Children.    {A.S.)   Very  common 
in  the  provincial  dialects.     Childred,  funiif , 
Plumpton  Corr.  p.  143. 

So  ttt  luppenyd,  a*  fortune  wold,  that  oca  of  th« 
cMUre  of  the  sowdeyn  como  a*  the  wynde  drore  bye. 

MS.  Dv4y  185. 
Of  alle  wemen  that  ever  were  bone 
That  beie  chglder,  abyde  and  tee. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  iL  9,  f.47- 

CHILDWIT.  A  fine  paid  to  the  Saion  lord 
when  his  bondwoman  was  unlawfully  got  wjtii 
child ;  and  now  within  the  manor  df  Writtk. 
CO.  Essex,  every  reputed  father  of  a  baseckOd 
pays  to  the  lord  for  a  fine  3s.  Ad.  which  cbs- 
tom  is  there  stiU  called  childwit.  Kemiett, 
MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

CHILE.    A  blade  of  grass.     Leie. 

CHILL.  (1)  To  take  the  chill  off  liquor  Vy 
warming  it.     Var.  dial 

(2)  A  col£     Dorset. 

(3)  I  will.     Somerset. 

CHILLERT.    ChiUy.    Kent.    In  Romeas  tM 

Juliet,  p.  71,  we  have  chilUsh,  which  is  stilib 

use  in  the  provinces. 
CHILVER.    An  ewe-sheep.     West.    Properh 

one  year  old,  and  also  applied  to  ewe  mmtjs. 
CHIMBE.  (1)  The  prominent  part  of  the  &Uvo 

beyond  the  head  of  a  barrel.     (A.'S.) 
(2)  To  chime,  as  bells.     (A.-S.) 
CHIMBLE.    To  gnaw.    Bucks.    F^ngmests  b 

made  are  called  chimbling^. 
CHIMBLER.    A  chimney.    North.    Morecsa. 

ally  perhaps  chimAley,  and  in  some  diakca 

chinuty. 
CHIMENEY.    Afire-place.    (^.-M) 
Tlian  was  ther  on  a  chumenitjf 
A  gret  fyr  that  brente  rede. 

MS.  Atkmole  Zl,  l.^ 

CHIMER.    To  shiver.    (yf.-5.) 
CHIMICKE.    A  chemist,    Florio, 
CHIMING.    A  certain  kind  of  light  pcrmTed 

when  we  wake  in  the  night  or  rise  suddeolj. 
CHIMINGNESS.     Melodiousness.    Fairfa. 
CHIMLEY.  A  chimney  or  fire-place.  Thisforsu 

which  is  very  common  in  the  provinces,  o.> 

ctffs  in  an  old  inventory  printed  in  Qtdd 

Excerpta  Antiqua,  p.  25. 
CHIMP.    A  young  shoot.     Dorset. 
CHIMPINGS.    Grits.    North. 
CHIMY.    A  smock  ;  a  shift.     South. 
CH IN-B  AND.  A  kind  of  lace,  generally  twbted, 

which  fastened  the  hat  or  cap  under  the  diia. 
CHINBOWDASH.  The  tie  of  the  cravat.  Ajr«t. 
CIIINCHE.    A  miser.     {A.-N.)    "  God  «  ao 
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ei^he  of  Ui  gnoe,"  MS.  Liiicoln  A.  i  17, 
i  241.    Ckyneherdet  Skelton. 

Every  BTowter  or  nadoM  man  that  ia  a  f  lotun  or 
cftfiMAtf  scbal  never  have  erytage  in  the  rewm*  of 
Cxyst. 

Wlmhtkm't  SfTMon,  1388,  MS.  Uatton  57,  p.  99. 

nilNCHEL.    A  small  hammer.   Craven. 

JHINCHERIE.    Niggardness.    (>^..M) 
Aid  amoafs  other  thiogis  that  jowre  wilne» 
B«  inAcCa  with  no  wrecehid  cMnchtrie, 

Oeeitv,  MS.  Soe.  jtntiq.  ia4»  f.  978. 

nnNCHONE.    The  herh  groundsel. 

JHINCHY.    Niggarily.    (J.^N.) 

;HIN.CL0UT.    a  sort  of  muffler. 

:HIN-C0UGH.  The  hooping-oongh.  Var.dial. 

;HINE.  (1)  Same  as  CMmbe  (1).  See  Ordi- 
sanees  and  Regulations,  p.  295.  Chme-hoop, 
the  extreme  hoop  which  keeps  the  ends  of  the 
ttsTes  together,  and  is  commonly  of  iron. 
According  to  Kennett,  the  chine-hoops  are  the 
middle  hoops. 

8}  A  kind  of  salmon.  "  Troutes,  or  ehyne  sal- 
mon,^ Ord.andReg.  p.  181. 

8]  A  chink  or  cleft.  In  the  Isle  of  Wight,  a 
imall  rapine  is  so  called.  See  Harrison's 
Descr.  of  Britaine,  p.  31.  "I  chyne  as  the 
yerthe  dothe  whan  it  openeth  in  the  sommer 
season  for  great  drought,"  Palsgrave. 

miNED.  Broken  in  the  back.  Chmed  his 
back,  i.  e«  broke  his  back. 

nilNESES.    The  Chinese  people. 

nilNG.    A  king.    Rob.GUme. 

^IIINGLE.  Gravel;  shingle.  East.  Hence 
ckmgijff  abounding  in  gravel  or  grit. 

miNK.  (1)  A  chaffinch.    West. 

2}  Money.  Var.  dUd.  The  term  occurs  in 
Stanihurst's  Description  of  Ireland,  p.  22. 
"  Dad  or  father,  some  money  or  cAtiUe,  as 
children  use  to  say,"  Florio,  ed.  1611,  p.  355. 
*'  Have  ekmkt  in  thy  purse,''  Tusser,  p.  191. 

3)  A  sprain  on  the  back.  East. 

4)  To  cut  into  smaU  pieces.  Ea»t.  To  loosen 
or  separate  earth  for  the  purpose  of  planting. 
"  Ckynhn  or  gape,  as  the  ground  dooth  with 
dryeth,"  Huloet,  1552. 

!HINNY.MUMPS.  A  rude  kmd  of  music 
caused  by  beating  the  chin  with  the  knuckles, 
and  by  the  rattling  of  the  teeth  causing  sounds 
in  time.    Yorkth. 

HIP.  (I)  To  break,  or  crack.  An  egg  is  said 
to  cMp  when  the  young  bud  cracks  &e  shell. 
North. 

2)  To  trip.     North. 

3)  The  ay  of  the  bat. 

4]  To  cut  bread  into  slices. 

;HIPPE.  a  ship.  "  Within  chippe-burdez,"  on 

board  vessels,    MS.  Morte  Arthure,  f.   71. 

"  Sevene  skore  eh^tpe*,'*  ib.  f.  90. 

The  lady  Intllle  thair  ehtppe  thay  hente. 

MS.  Uncoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  101. 
miPPER.  To  chirp.  JSaat. 
SHIPPINGS.  Fragments  of  bread.  North.  See 

OnL  and  Reg.  p.  32.*  Chipping-knife,  a  knife 

to  cut  bread  with,  ib.  p.  294.    Chipper,  a  per- 

son  who  cuts  bread,  ib.  p.  233. 
3IIIP.UP.    To  recover.  East. 


CHIQUINIE.    A  seqmn,  an  Italian  coin. 
CHIRCHE.    A  church.    (^.^.) 
CHIRCHON.    Churches.  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  132. 
CHIRE.  (1)  To  feast,  or  make  cheer.  ffalL 
(2)  A  blade  of  grass  or  any  plant.    '<  Chyer  of 

grasse,"  Drayton's  Harmonie,  1591. 
CHIRISTANE.    A  cherry-stone.    "  Chiiistane 

kimels,"  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  52.     Chirston,  Gy  of 

Warwike,  p.  367. 
CHIRK.    To  chirp.  (J..S.)    "  Chyrkyd  faste," 

DiaL  Great.  Moral,  p.  144.    Applied  to  the 

noises  of  various  animals. 
CHIRM.    The  melancholy  under-tone  of  a  bird 

previous  to  a  storm.  North.  *' Chyrme  or  chur, 

as  byrdes  do,"  Huloet,  1552. 
CHIRRE.    To  chirp.    Herriei. 
CHIS.    Chose.    fTeber. 
CHISAN.    A  dish  in  ancient  cookery,  described 

in  the  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  448.  Chysannet  Forme 

of  Cury,  p.  51. 
CHISEL.    Bran ;  coarse  flour.  Line. 
CHISMATE.    QuarreUing? 

Of  rebellyoDM,  Inmrrectionet,  and  false  ehitmaie, 

Thay  were  eTcr  war  of  on  eche  parte. 

M$.L9M9iLan,  f.  19. 
CHISSOM.  To  germinate.    West. 
CHISTE.  A  chest  (Lot.) 
CHIT.  (1)  To  germinate.    The  first  sprouts  of 

anything  are  called  chits. 

^  A  forward  child.    Var.  dioL 

,  "  Chyts  in  the  face  lyke  unto  wartes,  which 

IS  a  kynde  of  pulse,  lenticula/*  Huloet,  1552. 
CHITE.    To  scold.  {a.^N.) 
CHITRE.    To  chirp.    "  Chitering  of  briddis," 

Apol.  Loll.  p.  92. 

But  sche  withsUe  do  worde  may  aoune, 
But  diitre  as  a  brid  Jargowne. 

Cower,  MS.  Soe.  jintiq.  134,  f.  103. 

CHITT.  A  kind  of  bird,  mentioned  in  Archeo- 
logia.  ziii.  350. 

CHITTER.  (1)  To  shiver,  or  tremble.  North. 
"  Chytteryng,  quiveryng,  or  shakyngfor  odd, 
guereerus,'*  Huloet,  1552. 

(2)  To  chirp.  Palsgrave. 

CHITTERLINGS.  The  small  entraOs.  ThefriU 
of  a  shirt  when  ironed  flat,  is  sometimes  called 
a  ehitterUn  shirt,  being  somewhat  of  the  same 
appearance.  See  the  New  Bath  Guids,  ed. 
1830,  p.  83.  Stubb  seems  to  use  the  term  for 
some  kind  of  ornamental  fringe.  A  small  child 
is  called  a  ehitterling  in  Cotton's  Works,  ed. 
1734,  p.  264.  Part  of  the  giblets  or  entrails 
of  a  goose  are  called  ehitters  in  the  North  of 
England. 

CHITTING.  Seed  laid  to  chit,  when  it  first 
shoots  its  small  roots  in  the  earth.  More*s  MS. 
add.  to  Ray. 

CHITTYPACED.  Baby-faced.  Var.  dial.  Chitty- 
face  is  used  by  our  old  writers  as  a  term  of 
contempt,  not  necessarily  conveying  the  idea 
of  leanness.  See  the  Downfall  of  Robert  Earl 
of  Huntingdon,  p.  80 ;  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Chieht- 
face. 

CHIVAL.    Ahorse.  {Fr.) 

Upon  the  eaptire  ehiedU  camo 
Into  my  tents  agaSne. 

TurimWs  OeW|  1M7,  f.  14lL 
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CHIVAUCHE.  An  expedition.  {A.-N,) 

CHIVBR.  To  shiver.   (^.-5.) 

CHIVES.  Chits  of  grass.  Leic,  "  Chyve  of 
safron  or  suche  lyke,"  Palsgrave. 

CHIVY.  To  chase;  to  pursue.  Also  a  sub- 
stantive. Possibly  the  same  with  cAtv«9<,  Robin 
Hood,  iL  68. 

CHIZEN.    To  munch.   Line. 

CHIZZLY.     Hard ;  harsh  and  dry.  East. 

CHOAK-DAMP.  Foul  air  in  a  colliery.  North, 

CHOAKING-PIE.  A  trick  played  on  a  heavy 
sleeper  by  lighting  a  piece  of  cotton  and  hold- 
it  to  his  nose. 

CHOAK-PEAR.  A  cant  term  for  a  small  piece 
of  copper  money. 

CHO  AN  E.    A  small  fracture,  or  cleft. 

CHOATY.    Fat;  chubby.     Kent. 

CHOBBINS.    Grains  of  unripened  wheat  left  in 

the  chaff,  called  in  Suffolk  chobs, 
'  CHOCK.  (1)  To  choke.    Sussex, 

{2)  A  part  of  a  neck  of  veal. 

(3)  A  piece  of  wood.    North, 

CHOCKLING.    Hectoring ;  scolding.  Ejemoor, 

CHOCKLY.    Choky;  dry.    Suuex. 

CHODE.    Chided.    Miege. 

CHOFP.    Stern ;  morose.    Kent. 

CHOFFE.    A  churl.     Pr.Parv. 

CHOGS.  The  cuttings  of  hop  phints  when 
dressed  in  the  spring.    South. 

CHOILE.    To  overreach.     York$h. 

CHOKELING.    Chuckling.     Chaucer, 

CHOKES.    The  throat.    Northumb. 

CHOKKE.    To  push,  or  pass  through.  (A.'N.) 

CHOL.  The  jole;  head;  jaws.  (A.'S.)  It  is 
explained  in  a  MS.  Somersetshire  glossary 
penes  me,  "  that  part  extending  from  beneath 
the  chin  and  throat  from  ear  to  ear,"  which 
seemt  to  be  the  meaning  of  choUe  in  Weber's 
Met.  'Kom.  iii.  315 ;  Beves  of  Hamtoun,  pp.  96, 
104.  See  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  59 ;  Ywaine  and 
Gawin,  1994. 

CHOLEDE.  Suffered.  Probably  an  error  for 
tholede  in  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  647. 

CHOLER.    Soot.    North. 

CHOLICKY.    Choleric.    East 

CHOLLER.    A  double  chin.    North. 

CHOLT-HEiVDED.  Thick-headed.  "  ChoU- 
headed  felow,  whose  heade  is  as  greate  as  a 
betle  or  mall,  tuditamu"  Huloet,  1552. 

CHOMP.    To  chew ;  to  crush.    North. 

CHON.  To  break.  See  Arthour  and  Merlin, 
p.  287, "  tho  that  deth  her  hert  chon." 

CHONCE.    To  cheat.    Devon. 

CHONGET.  Changed.  (A.-S.)  Chongy,  to 
change.  "  He  nel  chongy  for  no  newe,"  MS. 
Harl.  in  Wright's  Songs  and  Carols. 

CHOOL.     I  will.     Somerset. 

CHOONERING.     Grumbling.  Lane. 

CHOOR.    SeeC*or(4). 

CHOORE.  Thirty  bushels  of  flour  or  meal,  ac- 
cording to  the  Liber  Niger  Domus  Edw.  IV. 
p.  16. 

CHOORY.    To  work,  or  chs'-.    Somerset. 

CHOOSING-STICK.  A  divining-rod.  Somerset. 

CHOP.   (1)  To  flog.    Essex. 


(2)  To  exchange,  or  barter,     /or.  disL 

(3)  To  meet  by  chance.    North, 

(4)  To  put  in.  North.  *'  Cfaopt  up  in  prison," 
put  in  prison,  True  Tragedie  of  Richani  HI. 
p.  31. 

CHOPCHERRY.  A  game  in  which  a  chmy  ii 
snatched  for,  alluded  to  in  the  Hcsperido, 
Herrick's  Works,  i.  198. 

CHOPCHURCHES.  Secular  priests  who  gsined 
money  by  exchanging  their  beneficcL  See 
Kennett's  Glossary,  p.  44. 

CHOP-LOGGERHEAD.  An  intense  blockbeid. 
East. 

CHOP-LOGICK.  A  person  who  is  veiy  wtfju. 
mentative.    Fratemitye  of  Vacabondes,  157^. 

CHOPPER.     Acheekofbaoon.    Hants. 

CHOPPINE.  (1)  A  clog  or  dog  patten,  or  li^t 
framework,  covered  with  leather,  and  von 
under  the  shoe.  They  were  not  worn  in  this 
country  except  on  fimcy  occasiotts,  bat  vck 
common  in  Venice,  Spain,  and  other  placfs 
**  Chioppiena  for  short,"  Strode's  Flottisg 
Island,  sig.  C. 

(2)  A  quart  measure.    North. 

CHOPPING.    Fat;  lusty.    North. 

CHORE.  A  narrow  passage  between  two  hoDs^^. 
A  Wiltshire  word  given  in  MS.  Lansd.  103r>, 
f.  2.  Chare  is  still  used  at  Newcastle  in  xU 
same  sense. 

CHORK.  Saturated  or  soaked  with  vate. 
Northumb. 

CHORLE.    AchurL    Ritsan, 

CHOSES.    Excuses.    Plumpton  Corr.  p.  m, 

CHOSLINGES.    Chosen  people.    (A.-S.) 
Quen  he  to  pin  hini-«ei/en  did 
For  hti  chctttngva  on  rod  tie. 

MS.  Qftt,  FevM.A.iix.r.it 

CHOUCHE.    A  couch. 

CHOUGH.  A  bird  like  a  jackdaw,  whidi  fre- 
quents rocks  by  the  sea-side.  Sometimes » 
a  young  crow  was  so  called.  "  Chongfae,  i 
yong  crowe,  comeille,*'  Palsgrave. 

CHOULE.  A  jaw.  Nirth.  This  form  is  fomil 
in  Audelay's  Poems,  p.  77.  The  crop  ai  a 
bird  is  also  so  called.  The  strap  of  the  bridle 
under  the  jaw  is  called  the  chmd-band. 

CHOUNGE.    Exchange.     Weber. 

CHOUNTING.    Quarrelling.  Exmoor. 

CHOUNTISH.    Surly.   Detxm, 

CHOUPS.    Hips.    The  fruit  of  briars.  North. 

CHOUSLE.    To  munch.    Line. 

CHOUT.    A  frolic,  or  merry-making.  East, 

CHOVE.    To  sweep.   {A.-N.) 

CHOVY.   A  kind  of  small  beetle.  East. 

CHOW.  (1)  To  grumble.  North, 

(2)  To  chew.    Var.  dial. 

CHOWDER.    A  fish-seller.    Devon. 

CHOWFINGED.    A  stupid  fellow.    Lns, 

CHOWRE.    To  grumble  or  mutter.   Smers^^ 
But  when  the  crabbed  nurce 

Beginncs  to  chide  and  thuwrt. 
With  heavie  heart  I  take  my  courae 
To  seawarde  Arom  the  towre. 

TurhetU^t  (Mi,  IK?,  t.  ISS. 

CHOWSE.   To  cheat.    Var.  dial 
CHOWTER.  To  grumble  or  scold.  Dmn. 
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CIIOTS.  Shoes.  See  the  Howard  Household 
Books,  p.  48. 

CHRISECOLL.  Crystal?  See  Euphues Golden 
Legacie,  ap.  Collier,  p.  78.  Perhaps  the  same 
with  tfAryfOCotts,  Harrison's  Descr.  of  England, 
]x236. 

CHRISOMX.  Signifies  properly  the  white  cloth 
which  is  set  hy  the  minister  of  baptism  upon 
the  head  of  a  child  newly  anointed  with 
chrism  after  his  baptism  :  now  it  is  vulgarly 
Uken  for  the  white  cloth  put  about  or  upon  a 
child  newly  christened,  in  token  of  his  bap- 
tism, wherewith  the  women  use  to  shroud  the 
child  if  dying  within  the  month ;  otherwise  it 
is  usually  brought  to  church  at  the  day  of 
Porification;  Chrisoms  in  the  bills  of  mortality 
are  such  children  as  die  within  the  month  of 
birth,  because  during  that  time  they  use  to 
wear  the  chrisom-cloth ;  and  in  some  parts  of 
England,  a  calf  killed  before  it  is  a  month  old 
is  allied  a  chrisom-calf.  Blount »  The  anoint- 
ing ointment  was  also  called  chrisoroe.  "Wyth 
crygume  enoyntede,"  MS.  Morte  Arthore,  f. 
54,  reference  being  made  to  a  coronation. 
>•  Oile  and  critme,"  Leg.  Cathol.  p.  243. 

CHRIST- CROSS.  The  alphabet.  One  early 
school  lesson,  preserved  in  MS.  Kawl.  1032, 
commences,  "  Christe  crosse  me  spede  in  alle 
my  worke,"  which  seems  to  be  alluded  to  in 
the  Boke  of  Curtasye,  p.  7.  The  signature  of 
a  person  who  cannot  write  is  also  so  called. 

CHRISTENDOM.    A  christian  name.    Shak. 

CHRISTENMESSE.    Christmas. 

CHRISTENTYE.    Christendom.    Percy. 

CHRISTIAN-HORSES.  Sedan  chairmen.  Newe. 

CHRISTLINGS.   A  smaU  sort  of  plum.  Devon. 

CHRISTMAS.  HoUy,  with  which  houses  are 
decorated  at  Christmas. 

CHRISTMAS.BOXES.  Boxes  for  money  car- 
ried  by  poor  men  at  Christmas  to  solicit  con- 
tributions. Boxes  being  now  no  longer  used 
the  term  is  still  retained  for  the  contributions. 
Our  first  explanation  is  gathered  from  Melton's 
Sixe  Fold  Politician,  1 609,  p.  1 61 . 

CHRISTMAS-LORD.  Tlie  lord  of  misrule.  See 
Stanihurst's  Descr.  of  Ireland,  p.  40. 

CHRIST.TIDE.  Christmas.  In  MS.  Addit. 
10406,  f.  4,  is  a  payment  **  to  the  poore  at 
Crittide  and  Easter." 

CHUBBY.  (1)  Surly ;  angry.   Eatf. 

(2)  Fat ;  swelling.    Var.  dial. 

CHUCK.  (1)  A  great  chip.  Sunex. 

(2)  A  hen.    Craven. 

(3)  A  term  of  endearment.  Sometimes,  a  wife. 
Earle's  Microcosm,  p.  184. 

(4)  A  sea-shelL  North.  Chucks,  a  game  played 
^th  five  of  them. 

(5)  To  toes ;  to  throw.    Var.  dial 
CHUCKER.    Cosily.    Suuex. 
CHUCKERS.  Potions  of  ardent  spiriU.  North. 
CHUCKFARTHING.      A  game  described  by 

Strutt,  p.  386.    It  is  alluded  to  in  Peregrine 

Pickle,  ch.  xvi. 
CHUCK-FULL.   Quite  full.    Warw. 
CHUCKIE.    A  hen.    Craven. 


CHUCKLE-HEAD.    A  fooL    Devon. 
CHUCKS.  (1)  The  checks.    Devon. 

(2)  Pinched  grains  in  the  husk.    Dorset, 
CHUFF.  (1)  A  term  of  reproach,  often  applied 

to  an  old  miser.    See  Florio,  in  ▼.  Avar&ne; 
Nash's    Pierce    Penniless,    p.   11 ;    Forde's 
Tracts,   p.   11.      Chuffer^   Towneley  Myst. 
p.  216. 
(2^  Churlish ;  surly.     Var.  dial 

(3)  A  cheek.    Cotgrane. 

CHUFFY.    Fat  and  fleshy.  Eatt.  Cotgrave  has 

the  word  in  v.  Dodu. 
CHULLE.    To  bandy  about. 
We  hafe  bene  chased  to  daye  and  ehutiede  a*  ham, 
Rebuyked  with  Romaynci  appone  theSre  ryehe  atedes. 

M9rt0  Jfthurt,  MS.  Unatln,  f.68. 
Tho  world  makus  a  men  to  ryie  and  falle. 
And  ehullei  hym  as  men  don  a  balle. 
That  la  caaten  fro  hande  to  hande. 

MS.  Bib.  Reg.  17  B.  xvii.  f.  14S. 

CHUM.  (1)  A  bedfeUow.     Var.  dial 

(2)  To  chew  tobacco.    Miege. 

CHUMMING-UP.  A  ceremony  practised  at 
some  prisons  on  the  arrival  of  a  new  comer, 
who  is  welcomed  with  the  music  of  old  swords 
and  staves,  and  is  afterwards  expected  to  pay 
a  small  sum  of  money  as  the  price  of  admission 
to  their  company. 

CHUMP.  Alogof  woodforbupiing..  '<  A  great 
chip,*'  according  to  Urry's  MS.  additions  tc 
Ray.  The  thick  end  of  a  sirloin  of  beef  is 
called  the  chump  end, 

CHUMPY.    Small;  stunted.    Line. 

CHUMS.  Fragments  of  brick,  the  smallest  user, 
by  masons. 

CHUN.    A  bad  woman.    Weet. 

CHUNCH.    Sulky.  Line. 

CHUNK.  (1)  A  log  of  wood.    Kent. 

(2)  To  chuck  one  under  the  chin.    Kent. 

CHUNTER.  To  complain ;  to  grumble ;  to  muU 
ter.    Also  spelt  ehunner  and  ehunder. 

CHURCH-ALE.  A  wake,  a  feast  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  dedication  of  a  church. 

CHURCH-CLERK.    A  parish-derk.    East. 

CHURCHEARD.    A  church-yard.   South. 

CHURCHE-GANG.  Church-going.  Bo6.  Glouc. 

CHURCHHAW.  Achurch-yard.  (^.-5.)Chirche- 
hawe,  Sevyn  Sages,  2625.  Chyrche-haye  oc- 
curs in  an  early  MS.  quoted  in  Prompt.  Parv. 
p.  221,  and  waain  use  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, as  appears  from  Lhuyd's  MS.  additions 
to  Ray  in  Mus.  AshmoL  Also  called  a  church- 
garth. 

CHURCHING.  The  church-service,  not  the 
particular  office  so  called.    Eatt. 

CHURCH-LITTEN.  A  church-yard,  or  burial 
ground.  TVeet  Sussex.  "  When  he  come  into 
that  chirehe4yttoun  tho,"  Chron.  Vilodun. 
p.  114. 

CHURCHMAN.  An  officiatmg  minister.  Var. 
dioL 

CHURCH-MASTERS.  Church-wardens.  North 

CHURCH-REVE.    A  church-warden.  (.f.-5.) 

CHURCH-SCOT.  Payment  or  contribution  tr 
the  church.    Kewnett. 

CHURCH.STILE.    A  pulpit.    North, 
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CHURCH-TOWN.    Aidllage  near  the  church. 

South, 
CHURCHWARDEN.    A  coimoraut.    South. 
CHURCHWORT.    The  herb  pennyroytL 
CHURL.    The  wallflower,    ^kp. 
CHURL'S-TREACLE.    AUiam,  or  garlic. 
CH  URLY.  Cheerless,  applied  to  prospect ;  rough, 

applied  to  weather.   Yorkih, 
CHURN-DASH.  The  staff  belonging  to  a  chum. 

North. 
CHURNEL.  An  enlargement  of  the  glands  of 

the  neck.   North, 
CHURN.G0TTIN6.  A  harvest^upper.  North. 
CHURN-MILK.    Buttermilk.    East. 
CHURN-SUPPER.    A  supper  given  to  the  la- 

bourers  at  the  conclusion  of  the  hanrest. 

North. 
CHURRE.  Some  kind  of  bird,  species  unknown, 

mentioned  in  Arch,  ziii  350. 
CHURRINQ.    The  noise  made  by  a  partridge 

in  rising.    North.   See  Cotgrave,  in  y.  Co^a^. 
CHURTY.    Rocky  soU ;  mineral.    Kent.    The 

word  chart,  which  is  in  the  names  of  some 

localities  in  Kent,  is  supposed  to  be  connected 

with  this  term. 
CHUSE.    To  reprehend,  or  find  fault.   (^.-iV.) 

Maundevile,  p.  221. 
CHUSE-BUT.    To  avoid.    Northumb. 
CHUSEREL.    A  debauched  fellow.    South, 
CHUTE.    A  steep  hUly  road.    /.  Wight. 
CHWOT.    Dressed.    Somertet. 
CHYCONES.    Chickens.    This  form  occurs  in 

MS.  Bumey  356,  f.  99. 
CHYDDER.    To  shiver.     SJtelton. 
CHYFE.    Chief.     Percy,  p.  46. 
CHYKKYNE.    To  chirp.    Pr.  Parv. 
CHYLDERIN.    ChUdren.    {^.-S.) 
CHYMBE.    A  cymbal.    (^.-5.) 
As  a  ehtrmb*  or  a  bnscn  belle, 
I'hat  nouther  con  undintonde  ny  telle. 
Curtar  Mutull,  MS.  Cuti.  Trln,  Cantab,  f.  78* 

GHYMMER.  A  gown  cut  down  the  middle,  and 

generally  used  only  by  persons  of  rank  and 

opulence.    Archsologia,  xxx.  17. 
CHYMOL.    A  hinge.    Arch.  x.  93. 
CHYN.    The  chine,  or  back.     Weber. 
CHYNE.    A  chain.     Lanfftoft. 
CHYNGYL.    A  shingle  of  wood. 
CHYPPE.    To  carp  at. 

In  wordyt  men  weren  never  to  wyce« 
As  now  to  chyppe  at  wordys  of  reson. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  S8,  f.  83. 
CHYRYSE.    Cherries. 
CHYS.    Choice ;  select    See  Reliq.  Antiq.  i. 

123;  Cov.  Myst.  p.  180. 
CHYSTES.    Chests.    Weber. 
CHYTE.    To  chide.     Toumeley  Myst. 
CHYVELEN.    To  become  shrivelled. 
CICELY.    Cow  parsley.     North. 
CICHLING.    Vetches.     North. 
CICILIA.    The  name  of  an  ancient  dance.  See 

the  Shak.  Soc  Papers,  i.  26 ;  Brit.  BibL  ii 

610. 
CIDDLE.    To  tickle.     Kent. 
CIDE.    To  decide.     South. 
CIDSRAGS.    The  herb  arsmart 


CIERGES.    Wax  taped.    {A.N.) 
CIFTE.    A  sieve.    Pr.  Parv. 
CILE.    To  seel  or  sew  up  the  eyelids  of  a  bam. 
CILVERYN.    To  silver  over.    Pr.  Pan. 
CIMBICK.    A  miseriy  fellow.    (^.-.V.) 
CIMICE.    Awall-louse.    (/tot) 
CINCATER.    A  person  who  has  entered  hii 

fiftieth  year. 
CINGLET.    A  waistcoat.    North. 
CINGULAR.    A  wild  boar  in  its  fifth  nv. 

ffowelL 
CINOPER.    Cinnabar.    Jonaon. 
CINQUE-PACE.    A  kind  of  dance,  the  itepi  of 

which  were  regulated  by  the  number  five.  Set 

Thynne's  Debate,  p.  52;  Collier's  Shak.  ill 

335. 
CINQUE-PORT.    A  kind  of  fishing-net,  haTiog 

five  entrances* 
CINQUETALE.  A  quintaL    See  Bnrgon'i  Life 

of  Gresham,  i.  69. 
CINTER.    The  centering  of  an  arch.  See  CoU 

grave,  in  v.  Douvette. 
CIPE.    A  great  basket.    Berks. 
CIPIOUN.     Sdpio.     Chaucer. 
CIPPUS.    The  stocks  or  pillory.    Ben  J<mm. 

"Cf.  Blount,  in  v. 
CIPRESS.    A  fine  kind  of  gauze,  very  similar  to 

crape.    "  Cypres  for  a  womans  necke,  crt^" 

Palsgrave. 
CIRCLET.    Around  piece  of  wood  put  ooderi 

dish  at  table.    North. 
CIRCLING-BOY.    A  roaring  boy.    Jmuoa. 
CIRCOT.    A  surooat.    Hardyng. 
CIRCUDRIE.     Arrogance;  conceit.     {AyS.\ 

MS.  Ashmole  59  reads  ncrquyd. 
O  where  is  all  the  transetorie  fame 
Of  ^mpe  and  pride  and  ciremdrie  in  fecc 

Legate,  MS.  AthmUt  99,  f.  B. 

CIRCUIT.    A  circle  or  crown.    Shak. 
CIRCUMBENDIBUS.      A    drcuitoos  roiud. 

about  way.     Var.  dial. 
CIRCUMCIDE.    To  cut  or  pare  off.    (Lot.) 
So  prudently  with  vertu  us  provide, 
Oure  viues  alle  that  we  may  eireumteide. 

I^gaUt  MS.  Soc.  AtUiq.  134,  f.  9 

CIRCUMSTANCE.    Conduct ;  detail    SJidk. 
CIRNE.    The  lote-tree.    <*Cimetre,  a/Mr,'']^. 

liq.  Antiq.  ii.  82. 
CISS.    Cicely.    Tuner. 
CISSERS.     Scissors.    Huloet. 
CIST.  (I)  A  chest.     Yorksh. 
(2)  A  cesa-pool.    South. 
CITEE.    A  city.     {ji.-N.) 
CITIZEN.    Town  bred;  delicate.     Shak. 
CITOLE.    A  kind  of  musical  instrument  witk 

chords.  {A.'N.)  Ci/o^ffrv,  persons  who  pUyeJ 

on  citoles,  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  4. 
CITTE.    To  cut     (A.-S.) 
CITTERN.    A  musical  instrument,  dmilar  toa 

guitar.     Cittem-headed,  ugly,  in  allusion  to 

the  grotesque  figures  with  which  the  dttem 

was  ornamented. 
CIVE.    To  prove,  or  appear.    {A.-N.) 
Be  this  ensarople  ft  may  wel  tiee 
That  man  schalle  homicide  cschire. 

Jow0r,  MS.  Sac  JbMf,  «34.  t  111. 
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CIVERT.    A  iMirtiiion  or  compartment  in  a 

vaulted  oefling. 
CIVIL.    Sober ;  gxave ;  piain. 
CIVIL-GOWN.    The  gown  of  a  civilian. 
CIVITY.    A  city.   "  An  ancient  ctwfte,"  Stani- 

buTst's  Descr.  of  Ireland,  p.  9. 
CLAAS.    Close ;  tight.     Yorkih. 
CLUTH.    Cloth.     Craven. 
CLACK,  ri)  A  woman's  tongue.     Far.  dist 

(2)  A  kind  of  small  windmill  set  on  the  top  of  a 
]x>Ie  to  turn  and  clap  on  a  board  to  frighten 
away  birds. 

(3)  To  cut  off  the  sheep's  mark  from  wool,  which 
made  it  weigh  less,  and  so  diminished  the  duty 
payable  on  it.    Bbntnt, 

(4)  The  clapper  of  a  milL  See  Cotgrave,  in  v. 
Oaquet. 

(5)  The  sucker  or  Talve  of  a  pump.     Var,  dial 

(6)  To  snap  with  the  fingers.  See  Florio,  in  v. 
Castagnetie. 

CLVCK-BOX.    The  tongue.    East, 

CLVCK-DISH.  A  dish,  or  rather  box,  with  a 
moveable  lid,  carried  by  beggars  in  former 
times,  to  attract  notice  by  the  noise  it  made, 
and  to  bring  people  to  their  doors.  It  was 
also  caUed  a  clap-dish,  and  Forby  mentions  a 
phrase  still  in  use,  "  his  tongue  moves  like  a 
beggar's  dap^diah"  In  Kennett's  time  the 
tcnn  was  appUed  to  "  a  wooden  dish  wherein 
they  gather  the  toU  of  wheat  and  other  com 
in  markets." 

CLACKER.  A  rattle  to  frighten  away  birds 
from  a  corn-field.  West.  It  is  called  a 
docket  by  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Clac,  "  Clacks  of 
wood,*'  limall  pieces  of  wood  to  clap  with, 
Thorns'  Anecdotes  and  Traditions,  p.  113. 

CLADDE.  Covered  with  armour ;  armed.  See 
Sir  Tristrem,  p.  145. 

CLAES.    Clothes.    North. 

CLAFE.    Cleft. 

Thorow  owt  helme  and  hawberk  cler, 
Hed  and  body  he  cl^fa  yn  tender. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  IL  38>  f.  108. 

CLAG.    To  stick,  or  adhere.    North,    Hence 

cia^y,  glutinous,  sticky. 
CLAGGER.    A  well-timed  remark.    North. 
CLAGGUM.    Treacle  made  hard  with  boiling. 

North.    It  is  also  called  clag-candy. 
CLAG-LOCKS.    Locks  of  wool  matted  or  clot- 

ted  together.    East. 
CLAGS.     Bogs.    North. 
i^LAIKET.    A  hole,  or  puddle.     Oxon. 
[^LAIKS.     Barnacles,  or  brant-geese.    SeeHo- 

iiashed.  Hist.  Scotland,  p.  17. 
^LAIM.    To  cry  out.     {Lat.) 
!^LAIM-UP.    A  mill  is  said  to  be  claimed  up 

when  it  is  overloaded.    It  also  means  to  paste 

up  a  paper  as  an  advertisement.    North. 
:LAIRG.    To  bedaub.    North. 
:LA1R0N.    a  clarion,     f/rrto. 
:LAITY.    Dirty,     tumd. 
XAKE.    To  scratch.     North. 
i^lAM.  (1)  A  stick  laid  across  a  stream  of  water. 

West. 
,2]  Clamminess.    East.    Any  adhesive,  viscous 


matter.    **  To  dam  or  sticke  dose   antgi. 
Florio,  ed.  1611,  p.  33. 
(3^  A  slut.    East. 

(4)  To  emaciate.  East.  A  person  who  is  starred 
is  said  to  be  clammed.  "  I  would  sooner 
clam  than  go  to  the  workhouse." 

(5)  To  daub ;  to  glue.    North. 

(6)  To  pinch.    North. 

(7)  Climbed.  Yorksh,  "  He  clam  uppon  the 
tree,"  Wright's  Seven  Sages,  p.  33 ;  clamff  p. 
107.  See  also  Collier's  Old  Ballads,  p.  99. 
Clambe,  Perceval,  1223. 

(•)  To  clog  up.  West.  Also,  to  choke  with 
thirst. 

(9)  To  snatch ;  to  shut    Line. 

(10)  A  kind  of  shell-fish,  mentioned  by  Pennant. 
See  Brit.  BiU.  iv.  316. 

(11)  To  castrate  a  buU  or  ram  by  compression. 
North. 

(12)  A  rat.trap.    South. 

(13)  To  rumple.    Devon. 

(14)  To  muffle  a  beU.  SeeWaldron's  Sad  Shep- 
herd, p.  167.  According  to  some,  to  ring  a 
bell  irregularly  or  out  of  tune. 

CLAMBEN.    CUmbed.    (^.-5.) 

CLAMBER.     To  cUmb.     Var.  dial.     Howdl 

has  clammer  in  his  Lex.  Tet. 
CLAMBERANDE.    Clustering. 
CLAMBERSCULL.    Very  strong  ale.    East. 
CLAME.  (1)  To  faaten  one  thing  to  another 

with  any  glutinous  or  clammy  matter.  North. 

To  clame  butter,  to  spread  it  upon  bread. 

2)  To  calL    Spenser. 

3)  An  iron  hook,  to  bind  together  horizontally 
the  stonework  of  a  piece  of  masonry. 

(4)  To  challenge.    {ji.'N.) 
CLAMERYNE.    To  creep,  or  climb.  Pr.  Parv. 
CLAMMAS.  (1)  To  cUmb.     North. 
(2)  A  noise,  or  clamour.    North. 
CLAMMERSOME.  Clamorous ;  greedy.  North. 
CLAMP.  (1)  An  extempore  and  imperfect  sort 
of  brick-kiln.    East. 

(2)  A  mound  of  earth  lined  vrith  straw  to  keep 
potatoes,  beetroot,  or  turnips  through  the 
winter.    East, 

(3)  To  tread  heavily.  Var.  dial  Sometimes 
clamper  is  heard  in  the  same  sense. 

4)  A  large  fire  made  of  underwood.    North, 
b)  When  a  piece  of  board  is  fitted  with  the 

grain  to  the  end  of  another  piece  across  the 

g>  ain,  the  first  board  is  said  to  be  clamped, 
CLAMPS.    Andirons.    North. 
CLAMS.  A  kind  of  forceps  or  pincers,  with  long 

wooden  handles,  with  which  farmers  pull  up 

thistles  and  weeds.  North. 
CLANCH.    To  snatch  at.  Line. 
CLANK.    A  clang,  or  bang.   North. 
CLANKER.    a  severe  beating.   North. 
CLANLICHE.     Cleanly;  entirdy.     See  Robu 

GIouc.  p.  97 ;  Life  of  St.  Brandan,  p.  4. 
CLANNES.   Purity;  chastity.   CTafuy,  to  pnrifj-, 

Gesta  Roman,  p.  70. 
CLANT.    To  claw,  or  scratch.   North* 
CLAP.  (1)  To  sit  down.    Var.  dioL 
(2)  The  lip,  or  tongue.    West. 
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(3)  A  blow,  or  stroke.  Var.  dial,  Skelton  has 
the  word  in  this  sense.  Clapper  to  strike  off, 
Kitson's  Anc.  Songs,  i.  51;  Wright's  Pol. 
Songs,  p.  188. 

(4)  To  fondle,  to  pat.  North. 

(b)  To  place  to,  or  apply.    Var.  dial. 

(6)  The  lower  part  of  the  beak  of  ahawk.  Gent. 
Rec.  ii.  62. 

(7)  Low ;  marshy.  East. 

CLAP-BENE.  A  request  made  to  infants  in  their 
nurse's  arms  to  clap  their  hands  as  the  only 
means  they  have  of  expressing  their  prayers. 
Pronounced  dapbenny.  See  Bene  (5). 

CLAP-BOARD.  Board  cut  in  order  to  make 
casks.   See  Book  of  Rates,  p.  32. 

CLAP-BREAD.  Cake  made  of  oatmeal,  rolled 
thin  and  baked  hard.  Also  called  clap-cake. 
According  to  Kennett,  *'  they  seem  to  be  so 
called  from  clapping  or  beating  the  part  tiU  it 
is  very  thin." 

CLAP-DISH.    See  Claci-diah. 

CLAPER.    To  chatter.   Oxon. 

CLAP-GATE.  A  small  horse-gate.  East. 

CLAPHOLT.  Same  as  chgt-board,  q.  r.  See 
Brit.  BibL  iL  401, 510 ;  Book  of  Rates,  p.  32. 

CLAPPE.  To  talk  fast.  (J.-S.)  Also  a  sub- 
stantiTe.  *'Hold  thou  thy  elappe"  Chron. 
Yilodun.  p.  94.  See  Clap  (2) ;  W.  Mapes, 
p.  343. 

CLAPPER.  (1)  The  tongue.   Xorlh. 

(2)  A  plank  laid  across  a  running  stream  as  a 
substitute  for  a  bridge.    J)ivon. 

(Z)  A  rabbit  burrow.  (J.-X.)  "  Cony  hole  or 
clapar,"  Palsgrave.  "  A  clapper  for  conies, 
i.  e.  a  heap  of  stones,  earth,  with  boughes  or 
such  like,  whereinto  they  may  retire  them- 
selves, or  a  court  walled  about  and  full  of  nests 
of  boords  for  tame  conies,"  Mintheu. 

(4)  A  door-knocker.  Mituheu. 

CLAPPERCLAW.  To  beat  and  abuse.  In  the 
Clavis  to  Meriton,  1697,  it  is  explained  **  to 
work  earnestly,  or  beat  or  fight  earnestly." 

CLAPPERDUDGEON.  Beggars  who  went 
about  with  patched  cloaks,  accompanied  by 
their  raorts. 

CLAPPING.    Noisy  talking.   (^.-5.) 

CLAPPING-POST.  The  smaller  of  a  pair  of  gate- 
posts,  against  which  the  gate  closes.  East. 

CLAPSE.  A  clasp.  West.  We  have  the  Terb 
clapte  in  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  275. 

CLAP-STILE.  A  peculiar  kind  of  stile,  the  hori- 
zontal  ledges  being  moveable.    Suffolk. 

CLAPTE.   Struck.   (^.-5.) 

CLARANERIS.  Clarinets,  or  bells.   Weber. 

CLAREFID.    Glorified.   {Lat.) 

A  voice  come  fro  hevene  thore, 
1  haf  clarffid  ihe.  he  taide. 

MS.  Otntab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  91). 

CLARENT.   Smooth.  Devon. 
CLARESTER.    See  Clearstory. 
CLARET.   See  Ctorry. 
CLARETRE.   Brightness.   Maundetfile. 
CLARGYMAN.    A  black  rabbit.   Chesh. 
CLARICORD.  A  musical  instrument  in  the  form 
of  a  spinet,    containing  from  thirty«five  to 


seventy  strings.  Florio  calls  it  ebr^ob,  sad 
makes  it  synonymous  with  the  hai^sick^rd. 
He  also  spells  it  claricoea.  See  his  New  World 
of  Words,  ed.  1611,  pp.  39,  173,  219;  Har. 
rison's  Descr.  of  England,  p.  238.  "  Qvicym- 
balles,  ctin^a/Zet,"  Palsgrave.  SirW.LeiglitoD 
has  clarieoalee  in  his  Teares  or  LamenutioQs 
of  a  Sorrowfiill  Soule,  4to.  Lond.  1613. 

CLARION.  A  kind  of  small-mouthed  and  shnlU 

.  sounding  trumpet,  used  commonly  as  a  treble 
to  the  ordinary  one.  {A.'N.)  Uarumerf,  i 
trumpeter,  MS.  Morte  Arthurs.  Claryidt, 
played  on  the  clarion,  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  86. 

CLARISSIMO.    A  grandee  of  Venice. 

CLARRY.  Wine  made  with  grapes,  honey,  and 
aromatic  spices.  Wine  mixed  with  honey  siui 
spices,  and  afterwards  strained,  was  called 
elarrt,  but  the  original  claret  was  a  sweet  vine 
of  itself  made  of  the  above-mentioned  mate- 
rials. See  Launfal,  344 ;  Chaucer,  Cant.  T. 
1473, 9717  ;  Kyng  Alisaunder,  7582;  Aithour 
and  Merlin,  p.  116;  Warner's  Antiq.  CaUa. 
p.  90;  Harrison's  Descr.  of  England,  p.  157; 
Ord.  and  Reg.  pp.  435,  473 ;  Digby  Mysteiia. 
p.  77.  According  to  Forby,  any  sort  cf 
foreign  red  wine  is  called  claret  in  Uie  East  of 
England. 

The  erlecometo  hur  with  that, 
Wyth  pyment  and  wy  th  elarry. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  iJ.  SB  f.  IIJ. 

CLART.  To  spread,  smear,  or  daub.  A  flak? 
of  snow,  when  it  is  large  and  sticks  to  tk 
clothes,  is  called  a  clart.  So  we  have  dUsrtt, 
mud ;  elarty,  muddy,  sticky.  Clarty-papt,  i 
dirty  sloven  of  a  wife. 

CLARYNE.  To  clear,  or  darify. 

CLASH.  (1)  To  gossip.  North.  Also,  an  iak 
story,  tittle-tattle ;  a  tale-bearer.  CioA-mf^- 
etnmter,  a  tiresome  repeater  of  stories. 

(2)  To  throw  anything  carelessly,  or  bang  it 
about.  North. 

CLASHY.    Foul;  rainy.  North. 

CLASPER.    A  tendril.    Oxon. 

CLASP-KNIFE.    A  large  pocket-kmfc. 

CLAT.  (1)  To  cut  the  dirty  locks  of  wool  off 
sheep.  South. 

(2)  To  break  clods  of  earth  or  spread  dung  oo  i 
field.    West.    Also,  a  clod  of  earth. 

(3^  To  tattle.   See  Clash  (I). 

(4)  Cow-dung.    West. 

(5)  A  dish  in  ancient  cookery,  described  in  tbe 
Forme  of  Cury,  p.  42. 

CLATCH.    A  brood  of  chickens.    Lane. 

CLATE.  Some  wedge  belonging  to  a  pIoQgli. 
Chesh. 

CLATHERS.  Clothes.    West. 

CLATS.    Slops ;  spoon  victuals.    Zmc. 

CLATTER.  Noise ;  idle  talk.  North.  "  Halda 
stillethy  clater,"  Towneley  Myst.  p.  190.  To 
chatter,  Morte  d' Arthur,  ii.  170.  To  beat  so s^ 
to  rattle,  Florio,  ed.  1611,  p.  293.  Claltem, 
a  person  who  cannot  keep  a  secret. 
For  counct-1  owght  to  be  kept  and  not  to  beeiiH^. 
And  children  ben  ay  elatringt  as  thou  wel  koowett. 

MS.DigirAl,(.i 
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CLATTERFERT.     A  tale-teller.     See  Stani- 
hurst's  Description  of  Ireland,  p.  21. 

CLATTY.    Dirty ;  slovenly.     Line. 

CLAUCHT.    Scratched ;  clawed.     Craven.    In 
Lincolnshire,  eUtucks^  to  snatch. 

CLAUD.    A  ditch,  or  fence.    North. 

CL AUGHT.    Snatched  at.     Northumb. 

CLAUM.    To  scrape  together.     Line, 

CLAUNCII.  To  walk  in  a  lazy,  lounging  man- 
ner.    East. 

CLAUSE.    An  end,  or  condasion.    {J.-N.) 

CLAUSTER.     A  cloister.    (Lai.) 

CLAUT.  (1)  To  tear,  or  scratch.  North.  To 
scrape  together,  to  clean. 

(2)  The  marsh  ranunculus.     Wilts. 

CLAVE.  (1)  The  handle,  or  the  part  of  a  pur  of 
small  balances  by  which  they  are  lifted  up  in 
weighing  anything. 

(2)  CleaTcd.    Chester  Plays,  ii.  70. 

CLAYS L.  A  mantel-piece.  West.  Called  also 
chvel'taek,  clavy^  and  clavy-piece.  Clavel- 
tack  is,  I  believe,  the  shelf  over  the  mantel- 
piece. 

CLAVER.  (1)  To  cUmb.  North.  "  Clymbande 
andciaverandeonehtghe^MS.  MorteArthure. 

(2)  To  talk  fast,  to  cajole  any  one  by  talking. 
North. 

(3)  Clover-grass.    North, 

The  dote  was  in  compas  castyne  alle  abowte 
With  oIav«r  and  dereworte  clede  evene  OTer. 

Line,  MS.  Marts  Arthurtf  f.  87* 

CLWERS.    Bin ;  noisy  talking.    North. 
CLAVY-TACK.    A  key.    Exmoor. 
CLAW.  (1)  To  curry  favour.    North, 

(2)  To  seize,  or  snatch ;  to  take  away  violently. 
North.  **  Claw  me,  and  He  claw  thee/' 
Howell,  p.  11. 

(3)  One  fourth  part  of  a  cow-gait  in  common 
pastures.     North. 

CLAW-BACK.  A  flatterer.  See  Cotgrave,  in 
V.  Jaquet  s  Bamaby's  Journal. 

CLAWE.  To  stroke.  {A.-S.)  Clauynff,  stroking, 
Wright's  Seven  Sages,  p.  34,  or,  perhaps, 
tickling. 

CLAW-ILL.  An  ulcer  in  the  feet  of  cattle. 
Devon. 

CLAW-OFF.    To  reprove.    North, 

CLAWS.    Clothes.     Somerset. 

CLAT.    To  shiver.    Devon, 

CLAY-COLD.    Lifeless.    South. 

CLAY-DAUBIN.  A  custom  in  Cumberland, 
where  the  neighbours  and  friends  of  a  newly- 
married  couple  assemble,  and  do  not  separate 
till  they  have  erected  them  a  rough  cottage. 

CLAY-SALVE.    The  common  cerate.    East. 

CLAY-STONE.  A  blue  and  white  limestone 
dug  in  Gloucestershire. 

CLAYT.    Clay  or  mire.    Kent, 

CLEACH.    To  clutch.    Salop. 

CLEACHING-NET.  A  hand  net,  with  a  semi- 
circular hoop  and  transverse  bar,  used  by 
fishermen  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn.  Ken- 
nett,  MS,  Lansd.  1033,  calls  it  a  cleek^net, 

CLE  AD.    To  clothe  or  clad.    East, 

CLEAK.    To  snatch.    North. 


CLE  AM.    To  glue  together.     See  Clam  (2). 

GLEAMED.    Leaned ;  inclined.     North. 

CLEAN.  (1)  Entirely.  Var.  dial.  "  To  abolish 
eleane,  or  make  to  be  forgotten,"  Rider.  See 
Harrison's  Desc.  of  Britaine,  p.  52,  England^ 
p.  139 ;  Cotgrave,  in  v.  AnguiUe,  Contre-fil, 
Devant. 

(2)  Clear  in  complexion;  pure.  See  Stanihuost* 
p.  44 ;  Holinshed,  Hist.  Scot.  p.  69. 

(3)  To  wash,  dress,  and  arrange  one's  toilet. 
Var,  dial. 

CLEANING.  The  after-birth  of  a  cow.  Also 
called  the  cleansing. 

CLEANSER.  A  large  kind  of  gun-picker. 
Meyrick,  iii.  118. 

CLEAR.  (1)  Pure ;  innocent.     Shak. 

(2)  Same  as  clean  (I).  Clear  and  shear,  totally^ 
completely. 

CLEAR-STORY'.  The  upper  story  of  a  church. 
This  term  seems  to  have  been  used  in  a  variety 
of  ways  for  any  method  of  admitting  light  into 
the  upper  parts  of  a  building.  It  appears  fron^ 
Holme  that  clearstory  windows  are  those 
which  have  '<  no  transum  or  cross-piece  in 
the  middle  of  them  to  break  the  same  into  two 
lights,"  the  meaning  employed  by  Shakespeare,. 
Twelfth  Night,  iv.  2.  ''  Clarestoriewyndower 
fenestrenula,**  Huloet's  Abcedarium,  1552. 

CLEAT.  A  piece  of  iron  worn  on  shoes  by 
country  people.  To  deat,  to  strengthen  any 
thing  with  iron. 

CLEAT-BOARDS.  Mud  pattens,  broad  flat 
pieces  of  board  fastened  to  the  shoes  to  enable 
a  person  to  walk  on  the  mud  vrithout  sinking 
into  it. 

CLEAVER.  A  school-bo/s  toy,  consisting  of  a 
piece  of  thoroughly-so^ed  leather  to  which  a 
string  is  attached.  The  leather  is  then  closely 
squeezed  to  a  stone  by  the  feet  to  exclude  every 
particle  of  air,  when  by  pulling  the  string  the 
stone  may  be  lifted  out  of  the  flagging,  the 
experiment  being  generally  tried  on  pavement. 
North. 

CLEAVERS.    Tufts  of  grass.    East. 

CLECHE.    To  snatch,  or  seize. 

Thus  wolde  he  eleehe  ua  with  hia  hande. 
With  hia  fyngers  on  rawe. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  v.  48,  f.  92, 

CLECK.    To  hatch.    North. 

CLECKIN.    A  chicken.    North.    InTowneley 

Myst.  p.  311,  clekytf  hatched. 
CLECKING.    Said  of  a  fox,  maris  appetens. 

Craven, 
CLECKINGS.   A  shuttlecock.    (um6. 
CLECKS.    Refuse  of  oatmeal.    Line. 
CLED.  (1)  Clad ;  clothed.    Chaucer.    It  occurs 

also  in  MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  D.  vii.;   Craven 

Glossary,  i.  75 ;  Towneley  Myst.  p.  131 ;  MS. 

Lansd.  1033. 
CLEDE  N.    Goosegrass.    Dorset. 
CLEDGY.    Clayey,  stiff.   Kent.   Harrison  uses 

the  term  in  his  Description  of  England,  pp>. 

Ill,  170. 
CLEEK.    A  hook,  a  barb.    North, 
CLEKRTB.    Glory.    (A.'N.) 
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CLEES.  Claws.  North.  Alio  ipelt  eleyet. 
See  the  Nomenclator,  p.  63;  Marlowe,  iiL 
492 :  Maundevile,  p.  198. 

As  ■  cat  wolde  eie  ftiehU 
y^lthoute  wetynge  of  hla  «!•«#. 

CMomr,  MS,  Soe,  Antlq,  134.  f.  110. 
CLEET.  (1)  The  hoof.    North, 
(2)  A  stay  or  support 
CLEEVES.  Cliffii.  See  Greene'i  Works,  L 147 ; 

elrfe^  Eglamonr,  415. 
CLEFFE.  Cleayed.  "67e#tfonethecakewalde/' 

Morte  Arthure,  MS.  I^c.  f.  67. 
CLEFT.  (1)  Black  slate.    North, 
(2)  Timber  fit  for  cooper's  ware,  spokes,  &c. 

Yorluh, 
GLEG.  (1)  The  gad-fly.    North,    "  Hornets, 
cie^,  and  clocks,"  Du  Bartas,  p.  361.    "  A 
degge  flie,  wlipu^*  Baret,  C.  594. 
(2)  A  clever  penon ;  an  adept.  Lane, 
(3j  To  cling,  or  adhere.    North, 
CLE6GER.    To  ding.    Cumb. 
CLEGNING.    See  Omiing. 
CLEKE.    To  snatch,  gnsp,  or  strike.     <*  He 
elelnf9  owtte  CoUbrande^"  MS.  Morte  Ar- 
thure. 

The  derell  bekynne«  with  hit  hand* 

Men  all  h»  wele  kane, 
And  with  hit  fyve  fyngeryt 
He  eleku  mony  a  mone. 

US.  Omttih,  Ft.  T.  48,  f.  81. 
CLEM.  (1)  Same  as  Clam  (4,  8). 
St.  Clement    South. 
To  climb.    Arch,  xxviii.  97* 
CLEM  YD.    Closed;  fastened.    Arch.  zzz.  405. 
CLENCHE.    To  cling  together.    (J.~S,) 
CLENCY.    Miiy;  dirty.    Line. 
CLENE.    Pure;  clean.    (J.-S.) 
CLENENESSE.    Purity.     (^.-5.) 
CLENGE.  To  contract  or  shrink.    Tostrunat, 
Wickliffe,  MS.  Bodl.  where  Baber  reads  cfeii- 

*y»^*»  P'  27. 

CLENKING.    Clinking;  jingling. 

CLENSOUNB.    Declension.    ReUq.  Ant  iL  14. 

CLE  NT.  To  become  hard,  generally  applied  to 
grain.     Weat. 

CLEOVES.    Cliffs.    Kyng  Alis.  6277. 

CLEPE.  To  call.  (^..&)  C'^/on,  pi.  called, 
Chron.  Vilodun.  p.  97.  Palsgrave  has,  "  I 
depe,  I  call,  j>  huytche;  this  terme  is  farre 
Northerne."  This  verb  is  still  used  by  boys 
at  play  in  the  Eastern  counties,  who  clape  the 
sides  at  a  game. 

CLE  PEL.  A  kind  of  pipe  forming  part  of  a 
clock. 

CLEPPS.  A  wooden  instrument  for  pulling 
weeds  out  of  com.    Cumb. 

CLER.  Polished ;  resplendent.  Weber.  Clers, 
dear,  Sevyn  Sages,  2036. 

CLERE.    A  kerchief. 

On  their  headet  square  bonettet  of  damatke  golde, 
rolled  wyth  lose  gold  that  did  hange  doune  at  their 
backes,  with  kerchiefet  or  tieret  of  fyne  cypre*. 

HaUt  Henry  VJIU  t.  83. 

CLERENESSE.    Glory.     {A.-N) 
GLERETE.    Purity.    \a.^S.) 

Some  mane  whenne  he  hite  lange  trarelde  bodyly 
sad  gattdy  In  dyttroynge  of  synnet  and  getynge  of 


vertai,  and  pcraventour  haie  getyn  by  gneetsoa- 
dele  rytte  and  a  dtretc  in  conqrence. 

MS.  LuteoiH  A.  1. 17,  f.  fil. 

CLERGIE.  Science;  learning.  (.^..A.)  St* 
Sevyn  Sages,  46 ;  Wright's  Seven  Sages,  p.  2; 
Middleton,  ii.  155.  ClergiaUy,  learnedlr, 
Piers  Ploughman,  p.  8 ;  Hart^horne's  Me:. 
Tales,  p.  56. 

I  redo  how  bety  that  he  wat 
Upon  clergye,  an  bed  ofbra^ 
To  forge  and  make  it  for  to  tells. 

Cower,  MS.  Soe.  Amtiq.  134,  f.  Ki 
For  thouje  I  to  the  tteppit  elergitl 
Of  theM  derkit  thre  may  not  attcyoe. 

Ocrf«M,  lfS.IMi!.f.9ei 

CLERGION.    Ayoungclerit.    (i^.-.V.) 
CLERGY.    An  assembly  of  clerks.    "Clei|T.i 

nombre  of  derkes,"  Palsgrave. 
CLERK.  A  scholar.   {J.'N.)  Tonukesderka 

berde,  L  e.  to  cheat  him. 
CLERLICHE.    Purely.    (.^.-5:) 
CLER-MATYN.    A  kind  of  fine  bread.  (i^.V.; 

See  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  135. 
CLERTE.    Brightness.  (A.-S.)  SeeGestsRiPi. 

p.  277 ;  Audelay's  Poems,  p.  45 ;  ApoL  bL 

p.  5. 
CLERYFY.    To  make  known,  or  clear. 
CLESTE.    To  cleave  in  two.    North.    H\ke. 

has  this  word,  Aboedarium,  1552. 
CLETCU.    A  brood  of  chickens.    North. 
CLSTE.    A  piece  of  wood  fastened  on  the  vari 

anna  of  a  ship  to  keep  the  ropes  fiomiii^piq 

off  theyarda. 
CLETHE.    To  dothe.    North. 
CLETT.    Gleet    MS.  Med.  Line 
CLEVE.    A  dwelling.    {A.-S.) 
CLE  VEL.    A  grain  of  com.    Ke»t. 
CLEYEN.  (1)  Rocks ;  cliffs.    (^..&} 
(2)  To  split,  or  cleave.   (^.-51) 

Scbe  wat  meteles  ▼}.  dayei. 
For  care  hur  herte  deei/th. 

MS.  Cantab.  FLu.3S,tm. 
CLEVE-PINK.    A  spedes  of  camatioD  vki : 
grows  wild  on  the  Chedder  difls.    Clert  iIt 
cliff' iM  common  in  early  English. 
Ynto  a  wode  was  veryly  thykk. 
There  €ievy»  were  and  weyes  wyek. 

MS.  CanteJb.  Ff.  ii.38,f.t^ 

CLEVER.  (1)  Handsome ;  good4oddng.  Eagi. 
Kennett  says,  "  nimble,  neat,  dextroiu.*' 
Lusty ;  very  welL     lAxne. 

(2)  Clearly ;  fully.    Kent. 

(3)  To  climb,  or  scramble  up.    North. 

(4)  Affable.    South. 

(5)  A  dod,  or  tuft  of  coarse  grass  turned  19  br 
the  plough.    East. 

CLEVERBOOTS.  A  devcr  person,  generaB^u 
a  satirical  sense.  Var.  dioL  Brockett  )a\ 
clever-elumay. 

CLEVET.  Cleaved.  See  Warton's  Hist  £o|'. 
Poet.  iL  413 ;  Anturs  of  Arther,  xL  13. 

CLE  WY.  A  spedes  of  draft  iron  for  a  ploog^u 
North. 

CLEW.  (1)  Aring  at  theheadof  as<7tbevfakii 

fastens  it  to  the  sned. 
(2)  Scratched.    Sevyn  Sages,  925. 
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^3)Aioek.  (J.'S,)  "Boiheiht  eleu>ez Badiht 

djfez,''  Horte  Arthmre,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  74. 
CLEWE.   To  cleave,  or  fasten  to. 
CLEWKIN.   Strong  twine.    North, 
aEWjTHE.   Coiled.    Chron.  ViL  p.  99. 
CLET.    A  hurdle  for  sheep. 
GLETMANNE.    A  dauher.    Pr.Parv. 
CLETMEN.     To    claim.     {A.-N.)    CJeymyn, 

Christmas  Carols,  p.  8 ;  ekymyd,  ApoL  Loll. 

p.  42. 
CLEYNT.  Clang.    Sitamu 
CLEYSTAFFE.    A  pastoral  staff.    Pr.Parv. 
CLEY3TE.    Cleaved?    See  Morte  d'Arthur,  L 

157, "  and  eley^te  hym  under  his  ryght  arme." 
CUBBY.    Stid^;  adhesive.   Devon. 
CUCK.  (1)  To  snatch.    Var.diaL 

(2)  To  tick  as  a  dock.  «  To  eUek  or  Hurt  with 
ones  fingers  as  moresco  dancers,"  Florio,  ed. 
161 1,  p.  52.  '<  To  cUeke  with  ones  knuckles," 
ib.p.l48. 

(3)Ahlow.   Ea»t 

CUCKET.  (1)  To  chatter.  Etut.  "  Her  that 
wH  eHeket/'  Tosser,  p.  251.  "  A  tatling 
hnswife,  whose  eMeiet  is  ever  wagging " 
Cotgrave. 

^2)  A  dap-dish ;  anything  that  makes  a  rattling 
noise.  Cotgrave.  '*  A  ^'s  dickets,  flat  bones 
wherewith  a  pretty  rattling  noise  is  made," 
Miege. 

(3)  A  Utch-key.  {A.'N.)  According  to  Salop. 
Antiq.  p.  361,  <'  to  iasten  as  with  a  link  over 
s  staple."  See  cHietted,  Piers  Ploughman, 
p.  114. 

3)  A  term  applied  to  a  fox  when  maris  appetens. 
Gent.  Rec.  iL  76. 

CLICKETY-CLACK.  The  noise  that  iron  pat- 
tens make  in  walking.    Var.  dioL 

CLICK-UP.  A  person  with  a  short  leg,  who  m 
walking  makes  a  diddng  noise.  lAne. 

CUDER.    Goose-gnss.   Far.  dial 

CLIELD.  A  child.  Devon. 

CLIFE.  dear;  fine.  {A.-N.) 

CLIFFE.    A  rock.  (^.-5.) 

CLIFT.  A  deft,  or  opening  of  any  kind,  as  the 
split  of  a  pen,  ihefatirehurem  Cotgrave,  &c. 
See  Nomendiktor,  p.  7 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  78 ; 
Urry's  Chancer,  p.  94,  L  881.  CHft,  a  cliff, 
Middleton,  v.  405,  and  Moor's  Suffolk  Words. 

CLIFTY.    Livdy ;  ac^e.    North. 

CLIGHTE.  Closed;  fastened  together.  See 
Chester  Plays,  L  115,  and  the  list  of  obsolete 
words  prefixed  to  Batman  uppon  Bartho- 
lome,  1582. 

CL16HTY.    Stiff;  dayey.  Kent. 

CUM.  (1)  To  dimb.  for.  dioL  Drayton  uses 
this  form  in  his  Battaille  of  Agincourt,  p.  30. 
''  The  waves  to  dimme,"  lb.  p.  5. 

(2)  Clement  Forby  gives  the  name  to  a  kind  of 
nursery  goblin. 

(3)  To  call,  or  challenge.  {A.-N.) 

CUMBER.    To  clamber.    Tuuer.    Jennings, 

p.  115,  has  dimmer. 
CLIMB.   The  ascent  of  a  hiU.    See  Holinshed, 

Hist  of  England,  i.  38. 
CLIMP.  (1)  To  steal  Eaet. 


(2)  To  soil  with  the  fingers.  Eaet. 
CLINCH.  (1)  To  confirm  an  improbable  story 
by  a  lie.   f  ar.  diat. 

(2)  A  witty  saying,  or  repaite.  Howell's  Lex. 
Tet.  1660. 

(3)  A  daw,  or  fang.   North. 
CLINCHING-NET.    See  Cleaehmg-net. 
CLINCHPOUP.    A  term  of  contempt  found  in 

Northbrooke's  Treatise,  1577. 

CLINCQUANT.  Brass  thinly  wrought  out  into 
leaves.  North.  This  is  in  More's  MS.  addi- 
tions to  Ray.  (/V*.) 

CLINE.  To  climb.    Wano. 

CLING.  (1)  To  shrink  up.  North.  This  is  Ken- 
nett's  explanation,  and  is  used  by  Shakespeare. 

(2)  To  rush  with  violence.   North. 

CLINK.   A  hard  blow.  Far.diaL 

CLINKE.  To  ring;  to  tinkle.  {A.-N.) 

CLINKER.  (1)  A  bad  sort  of  coal ;  a  cinder  firom 
an  iron  furnace.  Salop. 

(2)  A  small  puddle  made  by  the  foot  of  a  horse 
or  cow.    Warw. 

CLINKER-BELL.  An  idde.  Somereet. 

CLINKERS.   SmaU  bricks.   Far.  dial 

CLINKET.  A  crafty  fdlow.  North. 

CLINKS.  Long  na^  Far.  dial. 

CLINQUANT.  Shining,  (fr.) 

CLINT.  To  dench,  and  hence,  to  finish,  to  com- 
plete. Somereet. 

CLINTS.  Crevices  among  bare  lime-stone  rocks. 
North. 

CLIP.  (1)  To  shear  sheep.   North. 
To  embrace.  {A.'S.) 

To  hold  together  by  means  of  a  screw  or  ban- 
dage. Saltgif. 

(4)  To  call  to.  North,  This  is  merdy  a  form  of 
el^e,  q.  v. 

5^  To  shorten.   Craven, 
6 1  A  bldw,  or  stroke.  Eait. 
7)  To  shave.  Jtider. 
LIPPE.  To  cut   {A.-S.) 
CLIPPER.  A  sheep-shearer.  North. 
CLIPPES.  Anedipse. 
CLIPPINGS.  Fragments ;  broken  victuals. 
CLIPPING-THE-CHURCH.    An  old  Warwidt- 
shire  custom  on  Easter  Monday.    The  charity 
children  joined  hand  in  hand  formed  a  cirde 
completely  round  eadi  dturch.    See  Hone's 
E very-day  Book,  i.  431. 
CLIPS.  (1;  Edipsed.  Lydgate.    It  is  a  substan- 
tive in  the  Misfortunes  of  Arthur,  p.  65; 
Lilly's  GaUathea,  ed.  1632,  sig.  R.  i ;  Piers 
Ploughman,  p.  377;  Chron.  Mirab.  p.  93. 
CUpeg^  as  if  eclipsed,  Rom.  of  the  Rose, 
5349. 

(2)  Shears ;  scissors.  Northwanb. 

(3)  Pot-hooks.  North. 
CLIPT-DINMENT.    A  shorn  wether  sheep ;  a 

mean  looking  fellow.   Cvmb. 

CLISHAWK.  TosteaL  Lbte. 

CLISH-CLASH.  Idle  discourse.  North.  Aim 
called  dish-ma-dash,  and  dish-ma-daver. 

CLIT.  (1)  Stiff;  dayey;  heavy.  South.  Abo 
heavy,  hazy,  appUed  to  the  state  of  the  At- 
mosphere. 
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(2)  Imperfectly  fomented,    applied  to  oread. 

Somer$et, 
CLETCH.  To  stick ;  to  adhere ;  to  become  thick, 

or  glutinous.   Devon. 
CLIT-CLAT.    Agreattelker.  North. 
CLITE.  (1)  Clay ;  mire.  Kent. 

(2)  Groose^grass.  Gerard  marks  this  as  obsolete, 
but  it  is  in  use  in  Oxfordshire  at  the  pre- 
sent day. 

(3)  A  wedge.  Pr.  Parv. 
CLITER.  To  stumble.  North, 
CLITHE.   The  burdock.  Gerard. 
CLITHEREN.  Goose-grass.    Gerard. 
CLITPOLL.   A  curly  head.   Dortet. 
CLITTER-CLATTER,  A  great  noise.  Var,  dial. 

**I  clytter,  I  make  noyse  as  hamesse  or 

peuter  dysshes  or  any  suche  lyke  thynges,'' 

Palsgrave. 
GLITTERY.  Changeable,  stormy,  applied  to  the 

weather.  Hanti. 
CLITTY.  Stringy ;  lumpy.    TFeit, 
CLIVE.  (1)  To  cleave.   Si^oUt. 
(2)  A  cliff.  (^.-5.) 
ClIVER.  (1)  Goosegrass.  Hantt. 

(2)  A  chopping-knife.  JEatt. 

(3)  Cliver-and-shiver,  i.  e.  completely,  totally. 
Somer»et, 

CLIVERS.  The  refuse  of  wheat.    East, 
CLIZE.    A  covered  drain.    Somerset, 
CLOAM.  Earthenware.    Devon.   See  Clobery's 

Divine  Glimpses,  1659,  p.  95.  Chmer,  a  maker 

of  earthenware,  ib.  p.  33. 
CLOB.   Some  rough  material  used  for  buildmg 

cottages.  Devon, 
CLOBB.    A  dub.  Eglamour,  308.  Clobe-loroe, 

club-weapon,  Perceval,  2053. 
CLOCHE.    To  break  into  a  blister.  (j4..N.) 
So  a  canker  uncleue  hit  eloehed  togedret. 

MS.  Laud.9SiS,t.l. 

CLOCHER.  (1)  A  large  cape  or  mantle.    "  The 
greet  cloeher  up  for  to  b^,"  Lydgate's  Minor 
Poems,  p.  201. 
(2)  A  belfry.    Pr,Parv. 
CLOCK.  (1)  The  noise  made  by  a  hen  when 
going  to  sit. 

Lcef  henna  wen  ho  leith, 
Looth  wen  ho  eloJir  teith. 

MS.  Coti.  Fauat.  B.  vl.  f.  91. 

(2)  The  downy  head  of  the  dandelion  in  seed. 
North. 

[3)  A  beetle.  North. 
US  A  beU.    {J.~N.) 
[b)  A  watch.    In  common  use  with  writers  of 

the  sixteenth  century. 
(6}  A  kind  of  ornamental  work  worn  on  various 

parts  of  dress,  now  applied  exclusively  to  that 

on  each  side  of  a  stocking.   Palsgrave  has, 

"  clocke  of  a  hose,"  vrithout  the  corresponding 

French. 
(7)  A  cloak.  Robin  Hood,  i.  98. 
CLOCK.  DRESSING.     A  mode  of  obtaining 

liquor  on  fictitious  pretences.   Craven, 
CLOCK.  SEAVES.  The  black-headed  bog.rush. 

North. 
CI4OD.  (1)  To  dothe.  East. 


(2)  To  throw.   North. 

(3)  Clodded;  hard.    J.-S.) 

(4)  A  species  of  coal.    West. 

(5)  The  coarse  part  of  the  neck  of  an  ox.  ^ 
Ord.  and  Regulations,  pp.  288,  296. 

(6)  To  break  clods.  See  Harrison's  England,  p. 
233.  Palsgrave  has  it  in  the  opposite  nam. 
to  form  into  clods. 

CLODDER.    To  coagulate.    Palsgrave. 

CLODDY.  Thick;  plump.    Wilts. 

CLODE.  To  clothe.  (A.-S.) 

And  fche  made  Hercules  to  niee 
Upon  hire  love,  and  to  atsote. 
That  he  him  dodtth  in  hire  cote. 
And  iche  in  his  was  dothid  ufte. 

Cower,  MS.  Soe.  Jntiq.  134,  t  \ 

CLODGE.    A  lump  of  clay.  Kent. 
CLODGER.    The   cover   of    a    book.   Eat. 

"  Closcre"  occurs  in  the  Prompt  Parv.  p.  ijj, 

in  the  same  sense. 
CLODG  Y.  Close  made ;  plump.  Hants. 
CLOD-HEAD.  A  stupid  feUow.  North. 
CLOD-HOPPER.    A  farmer's  Uibooier. 
CLOD*MALL.    A  wooden  hanmier  used  (or 

breaking  dods.    Salcp. 
CLODYS.    Clothes.    {J.-S.) 
CLOFFEY.    A  great  sloven.    North. 
CLOFPING.    The  plant  hellebore. 
CLOFT.    The  jointure  of  two  branches,  or  cf  a 

branch  vrith  the  trunk.     North. 
CLOFYD.    Cleft;  split.    (A.-S.) 
CLOG.  (1)  To  pickle,  or  prepare  wheat  for  un- 

ing.     West, 

(2)  A  sort  of  shoe,  the  upper  part  of  strong  hiiir 
leather,  and  the  sole  of  wood.  See  To»nek,< 
Mysteries,  p.  313. 

(3)  Any  piece  of  wood  fastened  to  a  string  fv 
husbandry  purposes. 

(4)  An  ancient  sort  of  almanac  formerly  osed  x 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  made  with  notcfaaaid 
rude  figures  upon  square  sticks,  still  is  u- 
among  the  meaner  sort  of  people  in  SUffort.- 
shire.     Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

CLOGGY.     SUcky.     Var.  dial 
CLOGSOME.     Deep;   dirty;  adheave.    Ak, 

heavy,  dull,  tiresome.     Vta^.  dioL 
CLOGUE.    To  flatter.    Sussex, 
CLOG. WHEAT.    Bearded  wheat.    East. 
CLOINTER.    To  tread  heavay.   North. 
CLOISTER-GARTH.     The  area  indosed  bv  a 

doister.  Davies's  Ancient  Rites, pp.  1 14,  IK. 

Any  inclosure  was  called  a  cloister.    S«c 

Chaucer,  Cant  T.  15511. 
CLOIT.    A  clown  or  stupid  fdlow.    A'or/^ 
CLOKARDE.   A  musical  instrument  mentiontd 

in  the  Squyr  of  Lowe  Degre,  1071. 
CLOKE.    A  claw,  or  clutch.    Sec  Townder 

Myst.  p.  324 ;  Skelton,  i.  287. 
CLOKKE.  To  clog,  or  hobble  in  walking.  {J.-X. 
CLOM.    To  clutch.    North. 
CLOMBE.    Climbed.    {A.-S.)    ClomtmM) 

climbed,  Tundale,  p.  67.    Cf.  Rob.  Glou'*.  p. 

410.     Clomet  climbed,  Drayton's  Poems  p- 

239. 
GLOME.    To  gutter,  as  a  candle.    North. 
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CLOMER.    8m  Ckntm, 

CLOMP.    To  clump,  or  walk  httTily.    North. 

Hence  eongfUrton,  one  who  waUu  heaTily. 
CLOMSEN.    To  shrink  or  contract.    {J.'N,) 
CLONGYN.    Shrunk ;  shriveUed. 

I  may  wofuUy  wepe  and  wake 
Ib  day  tylle  I  be  Uong^n  cold. 

jr&Har2.285S,f.97. 

:L0NKER.    Anidde.    Somenet. 

CLOOM.    Clay  or  cement.    KeimeiL 

CLOOR.    A  sluice.    Northumd. 

CLOOTH.    Qoth.    {A.-S,) 

CLOOVIS.    Gloves;  gauntlets. 

CLOPE.    A  blow.     (6'm«.) 

CLOPLEYNTE.    A  complaint.    (J,-N,) 
So  aa  je  toldcn  here  above 
Of  munnur  and  eUtfU^ntt  of  love. 

Gower,  M&  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  4?. 

CLOPPING.    Lame;  limping.    Cormo. 
CLOSE.  (1)  An  obscure  lane.    North, 
(2)  Ck)thes.   Towneley  Myst.  p.  46. 
(3) A  farm-yard;  an  enclosure  of  any  kind, 
/'dr.  diaL 

(4)  A  pubHc  walk.    /.  Jflffht. 

(5)  Secret ;  selfish.     Var.  dial, 

(6)  ToendosCfOr  fix  minerals  in  metal. Pa&^tre. 
CLOSE-BED.  A  press-bed.    North, 
CLOSEDEN.    Endosed.    Ritson, 
CLOSE-FIGHTS.     Things  which  are  used  to 

shelter  or  conceal  the  men  from  an  enemy  in 
time  of  action. 

CLOSE-FISTED.    Stingy ;  mean.    Far.  dial 

CLOSE-GAUNTLET.  A  gauntlet  with  move- 
able fingers.    Meyridc,  ii.  258. 

CLOSE-HAND-OUT.  Apparently  a  game  of 
guessing  for  money  held  in  the  hand.  See 
Kempe's  Loseley  MannscriptSi  p.  113. 

CLOSER.  An  endpsure.  {A,'N,)  Palsgrave 
and  Tusser  have  c2o«ytfr  and  cloHer, 

CLOSH.  (1)  A  Dutchman.    South, 

(2)  The  game  of  ninepins.  It  was  prohibited 
bj  Edward  IV.  and  Henry  YIII.  See  Strutt, 
p.  271;  Collier's  Hist.  Dram.  Poet.  L  36; 
Hooper's  Early  Writings,  p.  393 ;  Arch.  xxvL 
277. 

CLOSUKE.  (1)  A  dencher.    /.  Wight. 

(2)  An  endosure.  See  Holinshed,  Hist.  Eng- 
land, L  146. 

(3)  A  gutter.    North, 
CLOT.  (1)  Same  as  clod  (6). 

(2)  A  clod.  North,  "  No  clot  in  c!ay,"  Leg. 
CathoL  p.  2.  See  Black's  Pen.  Psalms,  p.  52 ; 
Tundale,  p.  115.  A  lump,  Harrison's  England, 
p.  215. 

(3)  To  dog.    Topsdl's  Beasts,  p.  271. 

(4)  To  toss  about.    North, 
CLOTCH.    To  tread  heavily.    Eatt. 
CLOTE.  ( 1)  The  yellow  waterlily.    Chancer  has 

ciote  Irfe,  16045,  explained  the  leaf  of  the 
burdock,  although  the  present  meaning  best 
suits  the  context.    See  Gerard,  p.  674,  D. 
Cloten,  Walter  de  Bibblesworth,  MS.  Arundd, 
220. 
(2)  A  wedge.    Pr,  Par. 
CLOTTRBD.    Clotted.    (^..&) 
CLOTH.    Airas.    Middleton,  L  445. 


CLOTHE.   The  bed-dothes.    Perceval,  1934. 
CLOT-HEAD.    A  blockhead.     Var.  dial, 
CLOTH-OF-ESTATE.  A  canopy  suspended  over 

the  place  where  the  prindpal  personages  sat. 

See  Warner's  Antiq.  Culin.  p.  99 ;  Rutland 

Papers,  p.  8 ;  Eliz.  of  York,  p.  66. 
CLOTTER.   Adothier.     Weber, 
CLOTTING.    A  method  of  catching  eels  with 

worsted  thread.   We9t, 
CLOUCH.    To  snatch  or  dutch.    Line.    The 

substantive  occurs  in  Piers  Ploughman,  and  in 

Topsell*8  Beasts,  p.  269. 
CLOUD-BERRY.  The  ground  mulberry.  North. 

From  ebmd,  a  hilL    Staff. 
CLOUDE.    A  clod.    JiitMon. 
CLOUE.    A  fruit  or  beiiy.    (J,.N.) 
CLOUGH.  (1)  A  ravine,  or  narow  glen.    **  Into 

a  grisly  dough,"  Sir  Tiistrem,  p.  225.     It 

means  a  cliff  in  MS.  Morte  Arthure,  f.  63. 

(2)  The  body  of  a  tree,  or  where  the  main  stem 
divides  into  branches.   Cumd. 

(3)  A  wood.   Lane. 

CLOUGHY.  Gaudily  dressed.  North. 
CLOUNGE.  Shrunk;  shrivelled.  Elyot, 
CLOUR.  (1)  A  lump,  or  swelling.  North, 
(2)  Hollow  ground,  or  a  field.  (A.-N.)  "  Bareya 

elowrit,**  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  166. 
CLOUT.  (1)  A  blow.     Var,  dial    See  Richard 

Coer  de  Lion,  768 ;  Cov.  Myst.  p.  98 ;  Sir 

Isumbras,  619.    Also  a  verb. 
(2)  "A  Plimouth  clouts  i.  e.  a  cane  or  staff," 

MS.  Sloanel946,f.  19. 
(3^  A  piece  or  fragment.  {A,-S.) 

(4)  To  mend,  or  patch.    Var,  dial 

(5)  The  mark  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  butts  at 
which  archers  shot  for  practice.  Naree, 

CLOUTER.  To  do  dirty  work.  North,  Clovrter, 

a  cobbler.  Prompt.  Parv. 
CLOUTERLY.    Clumsy ;  awkward.    North. 
CLOUT-NAILS.     Nails  used  for  fixing  douU, 

or  small  patches  of  iron  or  wood. 
CLOVE.  Eight  pounds  of  cheese. 
CLOVEL.    A  large  beam,  extending  across  the 

chimney  in  farm-houses.    J)evon. 
CLOVER-LAY.     A  fidd  of   clover  recently 

mown.   Hants, 
CLOVE-TONGUE.  The  black  hellebore. 
CLOW.  (1)  A  floodgate.  North,    See  Dugdale's 

History  of  Imbanking,  1662,  p.  276. 

(2)  To  scratch.   Cuml, 

(3)  The  dove-pink.  EaMt. 

(4)  To  work  hard.  North, 

(5)  To  nail  with  douts.    West. 

(6)  A  rock.  (A,^S,) 

Theae  caitif  Jewes  dud  not  lo  now 
Setide  him  to  leche  In  clif  and  ehw. 

Curtor  Mmndi,  MS.  OM,  THtu  Oinlaft.  f.  lOi; 

CLOWCHYNE.  A  dew  of  thread.  Pr.Parv, 
CLOWCLAGGED.      *<Thur  yowes  are  clow 

clogged,  they  skitter  faire,"    Yorksh.  DiaL 

p.  43. 
CLOWDER.  To  daub.   Line, 
CLOWDYS.  Clods.  Cov.  Myst.  p.  402. 
CLOWEN.  (1)  To  bustle  about.  Cumh. 
(2)  Cleaved ;  cut  dovm.   Weber.  ' 

i: 
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CLOWK.  Toicnich.  NwrilL 
CLOWSOME.  Soft;climmy.  NortK 
CLOWT-GLOWT.    «A  Idnde  of  plmye  called 

dowt  chwif  to  beare  tbont,  or  my  hen  hath 

Uyd,"  Nomendator,  p.  299. 
CLOT.  To  prick  in  shoeing  a  hone.  See  Jechydf 

Lambarde's  Perambolationy   1596,   p.  511. 

AIbo,  to  nail  or  spike  np,  as  artillery. 
CLOYER.  A  person  who  intruded  on  the  profits 

of  yonng  sharpers  by  daiming  a  share.   An  old 

canttenn«  CiSoyii0rf,Bale'sKyngeJohan,p.69. 
CLOYSSE.  Clothes.  ToumeleyMytt 
CLOZZONS.   Talons;  clutches.  North, 
CLUB-BALL.    A  game  at  ball«  played  with  a 

straight  dub.  Strntt,  p;  104. 
CLUBBE.WEED.    Matfdon.    Aroh.  xxx.  405. 
CLUBBEY.    A  kind  of  game,  something  like 

doddart 
CLUBBISHLY.    Roughly.    HaU,  Henry  VXIL 

f.  140. 
CLUBID.    Hard;  difficult.    ReLAnt.L8. 
CLUB-LAW.    Equal  diYision.    Kmmett. 
CLUB-MSN.    An  irregular  force  of  armed  men 

who  rose  in  the  West  of  England  in  1645, 

about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Naseby.    See 

Wright's  PoL  Ballads,  p.  2. 
CLUBS. .  An  old  cry  in  any  public  affray.    It 

was  the  popular  cry  to  call  forth  the  London 

prentices. 
CLUBSTER.    A  stoat.    North.  •  Also  called  a 

clubtaiL 
CLUCCHE.    To  dutch,  or  hold.   (^.-5.)    See 

Piers  Ploughman,  p.  359 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  iL  211. 
CLUCK.    Slightly  unwell.    SmUh, 
CLUD-NUT.  Two  nuts  grown  into  one.  North. 
CLUFF.    To  strike ;  to  cuff.    North. 
CLUKES.    Outches.    North. 
CLULINGS.   The  clew-lines  of  a  vesseL 
CLUM.  (1)  Daubed.    rork9h. 
r2)  Climbed.    North, 
h)  To  handle  roughly.   Wett. 
[4)  To  rake  into  heaps.    Devon. 
CLUME-BUZZA.    An  earthen  pan.    Devon. 
CLUMMERSOME.  Dirty ;  sluttish.   Devon. 
CLUMP.  (1)  To  tramp.    Var.  dial. 

(2)  A  lump,  or  mass.    North. 

(3)  Idle ;  lazy.    Line. 
CLUMPER.   A  large  piece.    Somertet. 
CLUMPERS.    Thidc,  heayy  shoes.    Eatt. 
CLUMPISH.    Awkward ;  unwiddy.    North. 
CLUMPS.  (1)  Twilight.    East. 

(2)  Idle;  laay;  downish.    Also  plain-dealing, 
honest.    North, 

(3)  Benumbed  with  cold.  North.  Cotgrave  has 
this  word,  in  y.  Entombi. 

CLUMPY.  (1)  A  dunce.    South. 

(2)  Aggregated;  adhered.    Devon. 

CLUNCH.  (1)  aose-grained  hard  luncstonc. 

Also  close,  applied  to  the  temper,  or  the 

weather.    North. 

(2)  A  thump,  or  blow.    Eoit. 

(3)  A  dod-hopper.    North.    Cotgravc  has  this 
word,  in  t.  TaUle^aeonfEaeogrife. 

CLUNCUY.    Thick,  and  clumsy.   East. 


CLUNG.  (1)  ShriTdled ;  shrunk.   **  HeeisWu^ 

or  hide-bound,"  HoUyband,  1593. 
|2^  HeaTy;  doughy.    Var.  dial 
3)  Empty ;  emaciated.    Craven. 
^iS  Daubed.    Craven, 
51  Tough ;  dry.    Eaet. 

(6)  Soft;  flabby;  relaxed.    Norf. 

(7)  Strong.    Berit. 

CLUN6E.    To  crowd,  or  squeeze.    Soklh. 
CLUNGED.    Stopped.    Craven^ 
CLUNGY.    Adhesive.   North, 
CLUNK.    To  swallow.    Devon, 
CLUNTER.  (1)  To  walk  clumsily.  North, 

A  clod  of  earth.  North. 

To  turn  lumpy,  as  some  things  doinboQicg. 
Yorkeh. 

CLUNTERLY.  aumsy.  Craven. 
CLUPPE.  To  embrace.  Rob.  Glouc  p.  14. 
CLUSE.  (1)  A  celL  {Lot.) 
(2)  A  flood-gate.  North. 
CLUSSOMED.  Benumbed.   CAetA. 
CLUSSUM.  Qumsy.   Che»h. 
CLUSTERE.    To  harden.  {J.-N.) 
CLUSTERFIST.  Adodhopper.    SeeCoCgme, 

in  ▼.  Catoii,  Ewogriffe,  Loardaut. 
GLUT.  To  strike  a  blow.  North. 
CLUTCH.  (1)  Qose.  ^usiejr. 
(2)  To  dude  South. 
f3)Afist  Far.diaL  autch.fist,aTeryliisefist. 

(4)  A  covey  of  partridges.  Also,  a  brood  cf 
chickens.  JSSst^. 

(5)  To  seize ;  to  grasp.  Shak. 
CLUTE.   A  hoof.  North. 
CLUTHER.  (1)  In  heaps.  North. 
(2)  A  great  noise.  Kent, 
GLUTS.  Wedges.  North. 
CLUTT.  AsmaUdoth.  (if.-&) 

The  myuns  elutt  foifate  he  Dojt. 

MiS.  Cantab,  rf.T.tf,  LSL 

CLUTTER.  (1)  A  bustle ;  confusion,  duonk. 
See  Cotton^s  Works,  1734,  p.  13. 

(2)  "  Cfrumeau  de  eanff,  a  dot,  or  eUtterdcm- 
gealed  bloud,"  Cotgrave.  "QutteredUood,* 
HoUushed,  Hist.  Engl.  p.  94. 

(3)  A  plough-coulter.  South. 
CLUTTER-FISTED.    Having  huge  fists.  See 

Armin's  Nest  of  Ninnies,  p.  27. 
CLUTTERY.  Changeable.    Var,  dial, 
CLUUTTS.    Feet.     Cumb. 
CLY.  Goose-grass.  .Somerset. 
CLYKYTH.  Noises  abroad. 

Then  fleytb  iche  forthe  and  taygynnjlh  tochjd«. 
And  etjfk^h  forthe  In  huie  lenga^, 
Wat  f alshode  yi  in  maryai^e. 

Gower,  MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  L  6,  f.  ~ 

CLYNE.  To  incline.   {A,-N.) 
CLYPPES.  An  eclipse.  Palsgrave, 
CLYTENISH.   Sickly ;  unhealthy.   WiUt 
CLYVEN.   Rocks.   Kyng  Ahs.  5429. 
CNAFFE.  A  lad,  or  boy. 
CNAG.  A  knot  North. 
CNOBLE.   Knob;  toft.  Ardi.  xzs.  405. 
CNOPWORT.  The  ball-weed. 
CNOUTBERRY.    The  dwarf-auIbeiTT.  Thers 
is  a  tradition  in  Lancashire  that  King  Cauu.^ 
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or  Cnout  being  rednoed  to  great  extremity  was 
preserred  by  eating  thia  finmt. 

CNOWB.  To  know  or  recognize.  (J,»S.) 
He  wu  to  IwMyn  with  peyne  a  throwe. 
That  hia  frradet  coude  him  not  enMoe, 

M8,JddU,liaffr,tm. 

CXYT.  Knit ;  tied.  (^.-^.)   See  Wrigbt's  Seven 

Sages,  p.  24. 
CO.  (l)TocalL  North, 

(2)  The  neck.  (A.'N.)  "The  eo,  la  cAoimt," 
W.  de  Bibbleswortb,  ReL  Ant  iL  78. 

(3)  Come !  Dewn, 

COACH-FELLOW.  A  horse  employed  to  draw 
in  the  same  carriage  with  another.  Hence, 
ffletaphoricallyi  a  person  intimately  connected 
with  another,  generally  applied  to  people  in 
low  life.    Ben  Jonson  has  eoaeh^hone. 

COACH.HORSE.    A  dragon-fly.    Eatt. 

COAD.    Unhealthy.    Bxmoor. 

COAD  JUVATE.  A  coadjutor.  This  word  oc- 
curs in  the  Description  of  Love,  8yo.  1620. 

COAGULAT.    Curdled.    {Lot.) 

COAH.    Heart  or  pith.    North. 

COAJER.    A  shoemaker.  Exmoor. 

COAKEN.  To  strain  in  Tomiting. 

COAKS.  Cinders.    YorMi. 

COAL.BRAND.  Smut  in  wheat. 

COAL-FIRE.  A  parcel  of  fire^wood  set  out  for 
sale  or  use,  containing  when  burnt  the  quan- 
tity of  a  load  of  coals. 

COAL-HARBOUR.  A  corruption  of  Cold  Har- 
bour, an  andent  mansion  in  Dowgato  Ward, 
London,  frequently  alluded  to  by  old  writers. 

COAL-HOOD.  (1)  A  bullfinch.  Wett. 

(2)  A  wooden  coal-scuttle.  East. 
COAL-RAKE.   A  rake  used  for  raking  the  ashes 

of  afireoroyen. 
COAL-SAT.  The  coal-fish.  North. 
COAL-SHUT.   A  fossil  or  efiiorescence  found 

on  the  surface  of  coal. 
COALY.  (1)  A  lamplighter.  Newe. 

(3)  A  species  of  cur,  famous  for  its  sagacity. 
North. 

COALT-SHANGIE.  A  riot,  or  uproar.  North. 

COAME.  To  crack.  Qooge. 

COANDER.  A  comer.  Exmoor. 

COAP.  A  fight.  North. 

COARSE.    Bad,  applied  to  the  weather.     Var. 

dial. 
CO  ARTE.    To  compel,  or  force.   SeeAshmole's 

Theat  Chem.  Brit.  p.  276. 

Djrta  by  dethe  was  itraytely  ecartid 
Of  hii  lyf  to  makt  a  lodtfyiie  tnmtlacion. 

MS.  Lamd.  41S«  f.  101. 

COASAY.  A  causeway.  Tundale,  p.  33. 

COASH.  To  silence.  North. 

COAST.  To  approach,  or  pursue. 

COASTING.  A  courtship.  Shak. 

COAT.  (1)  The  hair  of  cattle,  or  wool  of  sheep. 

Var,  diaL 
(2)  A  petticoat.  Cumb.  Any  gown  was  formerly 

called  a  coat,  as  in  Thoms's  Anec  and  Trad. 

p.  94. 
COAT-CARDS.    Court-cards,  and  tens.     See 

Arch.  viii.  150, 163 ;  Horio,  ed.  1611,  p.  86; 

DaBart^s,  p.  593. 


CO  ATE.  A  cottage.  North.   Apparently  a/iir. 

nace  in  Xjftland's  Itin.  It.  111. 
C0ATHB.(1)  To  swoon,  or  faint.  Line. 
(2)  The  rot  in  sheep.  Somertet. 
COATHY.  (1)  To  throw.  Hantt. 

(2)  Surly;  easily  provoked.  Notf. 
COAT-OF-PLATE.    A  coat  of  mail  made  of 

several  pieces  of  metal  attached  to  each  other 
by  wires.  Meyriek. 
COB.  (1)  A  blow.   Var.  dial    Also  a  verb,  to 
strike  or  pull  the  ear,  or  hair. 

2)  To  throw.  Derb^ 

3)  A  basket  for  seed.  North. 

jS  Marl  mixed  with  straw,  used  for  waUs.  Wett. 
5)  A  leader,  or  chief.  Chiah.  To  cod,  to  outdo, 

or  ezeeL 
6^  A  small  hay-atack.   Odron. 
7  ]  A  sea-gull.   Var.  dioL 
8)  A  stone  or  kemeL    Ett»t.    Also  called  a 

cobble. 

(9)  Clover-seed.  EoMt. 

(10)  A  young  herring.  Florio  seems  to  make  it 
synonymous  with  the  miller's-thumb,  in  v. 
Bdzzolo,  and  Grose  gives  eobbo  as  a  name  for 
that  fish. 

(11)  A  chuff,  or  miser ;  a  wealthy  person.  See 
the  State  Papers,  iL  228,  and  Nash,  quoted  by 
Nares.  In  the  following  passage  it  seems  to 
mean  a  person  of  superior  rank  or  power. 

8iif  teynld  b  not  l»y  petsonk  lowe^ 
But  eobbU  gnte  this  rlotc  lasteiie 

0eeU9§,  MS.  Soe.  AnHq.  184,  f  .  967. 

(12)  A  Spanish  coin,  formerly  cnnent  in  Ireland, 
worth  about  A$.  ^d. 

(13)  A  lump,  or  piece.  Florio. 
COBBER.  A  great  falsehood.   North. 
COBBIN.    A  piece  or  dice  of  an  ed  or  any 

other  fish. 
COBBLE.  (1)  A  round  stone.    North.    "Good 

cobled  stonys,"  Torrent  of  Portugal,  p.  55. 

"Cobling  stones,"   Cotton's  Works,   1734, 

p.  330.    Round  coals  are  also  called  cobbles. 
r2^  To  hobble.    Var.  dial 

(3)  An  idde.   Kmt. 

(4)  Cobble-dick-longerakin,  a  kind  of  apple  so 
called. 

(5)  Cobble-trees,  double  swingle  trees,  or  splin- 
ter bars.  North. 

COBBLER'S-MONDAT.  Any  Monday  through- 
out the  year.   North. 

COBBS.  TesticulL   North. 

COBBY.  Brisk;  lively;  proud;  tyrannical; 
headstrong.  "Cobby  and  crons,  as  a  new 
wash'd  louse."   North. 

COB-CASTLE.  A  satirical  name  for  any  build- 
ing  which  overtops  those  around  it,  more  usu- 
ally applied  to  a  prison.   North. 

COB-COALS.   Large  pit-coals.  North. 

COB-IRONS.  Andirons.  Also,  the  irons  by 
which  the  spit  is  supported.  Eatt, 

COB-JOE.  A  nut  at  the  end  of  a  string.  DerdysA. 

COBKET.  A  punishment  by  bastinado  in« 
fiicted  on  offenders  at  sea. 

My  L.  Fatter,  being  a  lytle  dronk,  went  up  to 
the  mayn-top  to  fet  down  a  rebel,  and  twenty  at  the 
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■#Mt  AOer  hym»  whcr  they  (•▼•  hym  a  caMkvy  upon 
the  cap  of  the  mayn-nust.  MS.  AdHi*  MMB. 

COBLE.  Apeculiarkindof  boat,  TeiyBharpin 
the  bow,  and  flat-bottomed,  andiqnare  at  the 
stern,  navigated  with  a  lug-^aiL  "  Fakene 
theire  coblei,"  MS.  Morte  Arthure,  f.  61. 

COBLER'S-DOOR.  In  sUding,  toknock  at  the 
cobler's  door  ia  to  skim  over  the  ice  with  one 
foot,  occasionally  giving  a  hard  knock  on  it 
with  the  other. 

COBLER'S-LOBSTER.    A  cow-heel.  Camb. 

COBLOAF.  A  crusty  uneven  loaf  with  a  round 
top  to  it.  Loaves  called  eobit  are  still  made 
in  Oxfordshire.  See  Edwards's  Old  English 
Customs,  p.  25.  Aubrey  mentions  an  old 
Christmas  game  called  cob-loaf-stealing. 
Shakespeare  seems  to  use  the  term  metapho- 
rically.   '*  A  cobloafe  or  bunne,'*  Minaheu. 

COBNOBBLE.    To  beat.   Var.diaL 

COB-NUT.  A  game  which  consists  in  pitching 
at  a  row  of  nuts  piled  up  in  heaps  of  four, 
three  at  the  bottom  and  one  at  the  top  of  each 
heap.  All  the  nuts  knocked  down  are  the 
property  of  the  pitcher.  The  nut  used  for 
pitching  is  called  the  cob.  It  is  sometimes 
played  on  the  top  of  a  hat  with  two  nuts, 
when  one  tries  to  break  the  nut  of  the  other 
with  his  own,  or  vrith  two  rows  of  hazel  nuts 
strung  on  strings  through  holes  bored  in  the 
middle.  The  last  is  probably  the  more  modem 
game,  our  first  method  being  clearly  indicated 
by  Cotgrave,  in  v.  ChoMteM,  "  the  childish 
game  eobnuif  or  (rather)  the  throwing  of  a 
ball  at  a  heape  of  nuts,  which  done,  the 
thrower  takes  as  many  as  he  hath  hit  or  scat- 
tered."  It  is  also  alluded  to  in  Florio,  ed. 
1611,  pp.  88,  333;  Clarke's  PhraseologU 
Puerilis,  1655,  p.  322. 

COB-POKE.  A  bag  carried  by  gleaners  for  re- 
ceiving the  cobt  or  broken  ears  of  wheat. 

COB-STONES.    Large  stones.  North. 

COB-SWAN.  A  very  large  swan.  Jonwn. 

COB-WALL.  A  wall  composed  of  straw  and 
clay,  or  cob  (4). 

COBWEB.  Misty.  Norf.  Drayton  compares 
clouds  to  cobweb  lawtif  a  thin  transparent 
lawn. 

COCHEN.    The  kitchen.  (^.-S.) 

COCHOURE. 

He  makyth  me  to  iwelle  both  flenhe  and  veyne. 
And  kepith  me  low  lyke  a  cocAowre. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  6,  f.  48. 

COCK.  (1)  A  common  mode  of  vulgar  sa- 
lutation. 

(2)  The  needle  of  a  balance.  See  Cotgrave,  in 
V.  Languette, 

(3)  To  walk  lightly  or  nimbly  about,  applied  to  a 
child.  North. 

(4)  A  piece  of  iron  with  several  notches  fixed  at 
the  end  of  the  plough-beam,  by  which  the 
plough  is  regulated. 

(5)  A  cock-boat.  "Leape  into  the  eoeke,** 
Hoffman,  1631,  sig.  C.L 


(6)  To  hold  up.    Lane. 
C7)- 


,  To  contend?  See  Holinshed,  Chron.  Ireland, 
p.  90 ;  Wright's  PoL  Songs,  p.  153. 


(8)  A  conical  heap  of  hay.  Also,  to  pot  bay  ints 
cocks,  Tusser,  p.  168. 

(9)  To  swagger  impudently.  Coeka^^  Stini. 
hurst's  Descr.  of  Ireland,  p.  35. 

COCKAL.  A  game  played  vrith  four  hncklc. 
bones.  See  MS.  Ashmole  786,  f.  162;  No. 
mendator,  p.  293. 

COCK-A-MEG.  A  piece  of  timber  futeaed  <n 
the  reeple  in  a  coal  mine  to  support  the  ro<£ 

COCK-AND-MWILE.   AjaU.  fVeit. 

COCKAPERT.   Saucy.    Var.diaL 

COCK-APPAREL.  Great  pomp  or  pride  in  small 
matters.   Line.  Now  obsolete. 

COCKARD.   A  cockade. 

COCKATRICE.  A  familiar  name  for  a  eoorte. 
zan,  very  commonly  used  in  our  early  dnma- 
tists.  See  Heywood's  Royall  King.  163;, 
sig.  F.  i. ;  Peeie's  Jests,  p.  18 ;  Tarlton's  Je^s, 
p.  9. 

COCK-BOAT.  A  6mall  boat,  sometimes  one  tlus 
waits  upon  a  larger  vesseL  They  were  for. 
merly  common  in  the  Thames,  and  useu 
with  oars. 

COCK-BRAINED.  Fool-hardy;  wanton.  ?a]«. 
grave  has  this  term,  and  it  also  occurs  iatbe 
Two  Lancashire  Lovers,  1640,  p.  101. 

COCK-BRUMBLE.  Rubtu/rueticont,Ua. 

COCK-CHAFER.    A  May  bug.    Var.diaL 

COCK-CHICK.  A  young  cock.  North. 

COCK-CROWN.  Poor  pottage.    North. 

COCKED.  Turned  up.  Var.  dial  MeUphon. 
cally  used  for  affronted. 

COCKEL-BREAD.  "Young  wenches,"  ms 
Aubrey,  "  have  a  wanton  sport  which  thercii] 
moulding  of  cockle-bread,  viz.  they  get  opoi* 
a  table-lx>ard,  and  then  gather  up  their  beo 
and  their  coates  with  their  hands  as  high  u 
they  can,  and  then  they  wabble  to  and  ffD.L« 
if  they  were  kneading  of  dowgh,  &cr  Sn 
further  particulars  in  Thorns'  AnecandTikL 
p.  95.  I  question  whether  the  term  codd- 
bread  was  originally  connected  vrith  this  is- 
delicate  custom.  Cocille  mete  is  mentiood 
in  an  old  medical  receipt  in  MS.  Linoob  A.  i 
17,  f.  304. 

COCKER.  (1)  To  alter  fraudulently;  togios 
over  anything.  South. 

(2)  To  indulge,  or  spoiL  Var.  dioL  This  iii 
very  common  archaism.  "  So  ioiertd  as ».: 
made  us  so  wanton,"  More's  SuppIycacvoKtf 
Soulys,  sig.  L.  ii. 

(3)  To  crow,  or  boast.  North. 

(4)  A  cock-fighter.  Var.  dial  See  Tboau'i 
Anecdotes  and  Trad.  p.  47 ;  eoil«r,  Townelrv 
Myst.  p.  242. 

(5;  To  rot.  Norf. 

COCKEREL.  A  young  cock.  See  ICariove^iL 
44;  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Coehet,  Hettvdmi 
Harrison's  Descr.  of  England,  p.  133. 

COCKERER.    Avranton.   Cotgnne. 

COCKERS.  A  kind  of  mitic  high  shoes,  or  half- 
boots,  fastened  with  laces  or  buttons.  <M 
stockings  without  feet  are  also  so  ciIteL 
North.  See  Percy's  Reliqnes,  p.  80;  Piers 
Ploughman,  pp.  120, 513.  Rims  of  iron  zoiad 
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wooden   shoes    are  called  cokert  in  Cum- 
berland. 
COCKET.  (1)  *<  To  joyne  or  fasten  in  bnilding, 
as  one  joyst  or  stone  is  cocketted  within  ano« 
ther/*  Thomasii  Diet.  1644. 

(2)  Swaggering ;  pert.  Coleg.  Kennett  explains 
it,  brisk,  airy.  "  Not  too  loud  nor  cocket" 
Rape  of  Lucrece,  p.  44.  See  Cotgravei  in  v. 
Herr, 

(3)  A  docquet.   Cotgrave. 

(4)  Cocket  bread  was  the  second  kind  of  best 
bread.   CoweL 

COC  KEY.   A  common  sewer.  Norf, 

COCK-EYB.   A  squinting  eye.    Var,dial, 

COCK-FEATHER.  The  feather  which  stood  up- 
on  the  arrow  when  it  was  rightly  placed  upon 
the  string,  perpendicularly  above  the  notch. 
NareM. 

COCK.GRASS.   Darnel.    Cambr, 

COCK-HANNELL.  A  house  .cock.   Hulaet. 

COC  KHEAD.  That  part  of  a  mill  which  is  fixed 
into  a  stave  of  the  ladder  on  which  the  hop- 
per rests. 

COCKHEADS.    Meadow  knobweed.  North. 

COCK-HEDGE.    A  quickset  hedge. 

COCK-HOOP.   AbuUfinch. 

COCK-UORSE.  To  ride  a  cock-horse,  to  pro- 
mise children  a  ride.  Harrison,  Descr.  of 
England,  p.  235,  uses  the  term  for  a  child's 
rocking-horse.  "  Cockhorse  peasantry,'*  Mar- 
lowe, iii.  412,  upstarts.  See  CotgniTe,  in  ▼. 
CkevaL  In  some  places,  riding  a  cock-horse 
is  applied  to  two  persons  on  the  same  horse. 

COCKING.  Cockfighting.  Norih.  See  the 
Plumpton  Corr.  p.  251. 

COCKISH.  Wanton.  North. 

COCKLE.  (1)  Agrottemna  githago,  Lin.     Cf. 
Harrison's  Descr.  of  England,  p.  170.  Qiuidam 
herba  gutf  voeatur  vtUgo  ookkyUe,  MS.  Bib. 
Reg.  12  B.i.  f.30. 
And  as  the  cockille  with  hevenly  dew  to  dene 
Of  kyode  engeodreth  white  perils  rounde. 

Ufdgat9,  MS.  Sbc.  Jntiq.  194,  f.  S. 

(2)  To  cry  like  a  cock.   Cumb, 

(3)  To  wrinkle.   Far.  dial. 

(4)  A  stove  used  for  drying  hops.  Kent. 

(5)  To  **  cry  cockles,"  to  be  hanged. 

(6)  The  eoekle$  of  the  heart  ?  Grose  gives  a 
phrase  involving  this  term. 

COCKLEART.  Day-break.  Devon.  Sometimes 

called  cock-leet. 
COCKLED.  Enclosed  in  a  shell   Shak. 
COCKLEA.  A  seller  of  cockles.  North. 
COCKLE-STAIRS.  Winding  stairs. 
COCKLETY.  Unsteady.  North. 
COCKLING.  Cheerful.  North. 
COCKLOCHE.  A  simple  feUow.  (Fr.) 
COCKLOFT.    A  garret.    Hence  a  burlesque 

phrase  for  the  scnlL 
COCKMARALL.    A  little  fussy  person.    Line. 

"  Cockmedainty,"  in  Brockett,  p.  75. 
COCKMATE.  A  companion.   Lilly. 
COCKNEY.  AspoiUoreffemmateboy.   <*Puer 

in  deliciis  matris  nntritus,  Anglice  a  kokenay^^ 

MS.  BibL  Reg.  12  B.  L  f.  14.   '<  Cockeney, 


aeerta,  vineolut,**  Huloet,  1552.  Forby  has 
cock'farthing  in  a  similar  sense,  a  term  of  en- 
dearment used  to  a  little  boy.  "  To  be  dan- 
dlyd  any  longejr  uppon  his  father's  knee,  or 
to  be  any  longer  taken  for  his  father's  cockney, 
or  minyon,  or  darlyng,"  Palmrave's  Aco 
lastus,  1540.  The  veracious  Tusser  says,  p. 
276,  "  some  cockneys  with  cocking  are  made 
very  fools;"  and  according  to  Dekker,  Knight's 
Conjuring,  p.  29,  the  term  is  derived  from  the 
cockering  or  indulgent  mothers.  A  cockney 
was  also  a  person  who  sold  fruit  and  greens, 
qui  vendit  eoUibia,  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  281. 
Dicitur  etiam  eolUhieta  qui  vendit  colUbiaf 
Joan,  de  Janua.  The  word  is  also  stated  to 
signify  a  little  cook,  but  I  find  no  certain  au- 
thority for  such  an  interpretation.  It  was 
frequently  used  as  a  term  of  contempt,  as  in 
Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  4206;  Hall's  Poems,  1646, 
repr.  p.  28 ;  Twelfth  Night,  iv.  1.  Some  vnriters 
trace  the  term  with  much  probability  to  the 
imaginary  land  of  Cokaygne,  so  curiously  de- 
scribed in  the  well-known  poem  printed  by 
Hickes.  Florio  has,  '*  Cocdgna,  as  Cucdgna, 
lubbarland;"  and  a  ballad  in  the  Roxburghe 
collection  is  entitled,  **  An  Invitation  to  Lub- 
berland,  the  land  of  Cocaigne."  See  Cata- 
logue of  B.  H.  Bright's  Library,  1845,  p.  26. 
To  these  the  lines  quoted  by  Camden,  in  which 
the  **  King  of  Cockeney"  is  mentioned,  afford 
a  connecting  link,  and  the  modem  meaning  of 
cockney  f  one  bom  in  Cockaigne,  or  Lubber- 
land,  a  burlesque  name  for  London,  seems  to 
be  clearly  deduced.  The  King  of  the  Cockneys 
was  a  character  in  the  Christmas  festivities  at 
Lincoln's  Inn  in  1517,  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  i. 
295  ;  and  Fuller  tells  us  that  a  person  who  was 
absolutely  ignorant  of  mral  matters  was  called 
a  cockney,  which  is  most  probably  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  in  Lear,  ii.  4,  and  is  still  re- 
tained. What  Bow-bells  have  to  do  vrith  it  is 
another  question.  In  the  London  Prodigal, 
p.  15,  a  country  fellow  says  to  another, "  A  and 
well  sed  cocknellt  and  boe-bell  too."  See  also 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  iv.  186,  "  Bow-bell 
suckers,"  i.  e.  sucking  children  bom  vrithin 
the  sound  of  Bow-bell. — But  a  cocknellis  pro- 
perly a  young  cock,  as  appears  from  Holly 
band's  Dictionarie,  1593 ;  which  also  seems 
to  be  the  meaning  of  cokeney  in  Piers  Plough- 
man, p.  134,  and,  as  Mr.  Wright  remarks,  in 
Heywood's  Proverbs,  but  a  lean  chicken  was 
so  called,  as  appears  from  a  passage  quoted  in 
Malone's  Shakespeare,  x.  117.  Florio  men- 
tions cockanegs  in  v.  Caccherellif  and  cock- 
ney's-eggs  may  not  be  therefore  so  great  an 
absurdity  as  is  commonly  supposed.  In  Devon- 
shire cockemony  is  the  name  of  a  small  cock's 
egg,  which  if  hatched  is  said  to  produce  a 
cockatrice  or  something  exceedingly  noxious. 
A  cock's  egg,  according  to  Forby,  is  an  abor- 
tive egg  vrithout  a  yolk.  The  absurd  tale  of 
the  cock  neighing,  related  by  Minsheu  and  tra- 
ditionally remembered,  may  deserve  a  passing 
notice. 
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A  young  heyrc,  or  coeknep,  that  it  hit  mothers 
darling,  if  hee  have  playde  the  waste-good  at  the 
innet  of  the  coart,  or  about  London,  faUes  In  a 
quarrelling  humor  with  his  fortune,  because  she 
made  him  not  king  of  the  Indies. 

Na$h*s  Piere*  PmiUue,  IMS. 

COCK-0-MY-THUMB.  A  Uttle  diminutive  per- 
son. North, 

COCK-PENNY.  A  customary  present  made  to 
the  schoolmaster  at  Shrovetide  by  the  boys^  in 
some  of  the  schools  in  the  North,  as  an  in- 
crease of  salary.  See  Brockett,  and  Carlisle  on 
Charities,  p.  272. 

COCK-PIT.  The  pit  of  a  theatre.  Also,  a  place 
used  for  cock-fighting. 

COCKQUEAN.   A  beggar  or  cheat.    {Fr.) 

COCK-ROACH.  A  black-beetle.  Vlett, 

COCKS.  (1)  Cockles.  Devon. 

(2)  A  puerile  game^dth  the  tough  tufted  stems 
of  the  ribwort  plantain.  One  holds  a  stem,  and 
the  other  strikes  on  it  with  another. 

COCK'S-FOOT.  Columbine.   Gerard. 

COCK'S-HEADLING.  A  game  where  boys 
mount  over  each  other's  heads. 

COCKS'.HEADS.    Seeds  of  rib-grass. 

COCKSHUT.  A  large  net,  suspended  between 
two  poles,  employed  to  catch,  or  ehut  in, 
woodcocks,  and  used  chiefly  in  the  twilight. 
Hence  perhaps  it  came  to  be  used  fbr  iwUight^ 
but  Kennett  says, "  when  the  woodoooks  lAoo/ 
or  take  their  flight  in  woods."  Florio  has  the 
latter  sense  exclusively  in  p.  79,  ed.  1611. 

COCK'S-NECKLING.  To  come  down  cock's 
neqkling,  i.  e.  head  foremost.  WUte. 

COCKSPUR.  AsmaUshell-fish.  See  Brome's 
Travels,  ed.  1700,  p.  275. 

COCK-SQUOILING.  Throwing  at  cocks  with 
sticks,  which  are  generally  loaded  with  lead. 
West.  Sir  Thomas  More  calls  the  stick  a 
coekstele, 

COCKSURE.    Quite  certain.     Var.  dioL 

COCKWARD.    A  cuckold. 

COCKWEB.    A  cob-web.    North. 

COCK-WEED.    Same  as  cockle  (1). 

COCKT.    Pert ;  saucy.     Var.  dioL 

COCKYBABY.    The  arum.    /.  Wight. 

COCKYGEE.    A  rough  sour  apple.     Weet. 

COCOWORT.    The  shepherd's-pursc,  hot. 

COCTYN.    Scarlet,  or  crimson.    Baber. 

COCUS.    Cooks.    (^.-iV.) 

COD.  (1)  A  pillow  or  cushion.    North.    See 
Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  84. 
Faire  emfdte  of  silke 
Chalked  whyte  als  the  mylke. 

MS,  Uneotn  A.  L  17,  f.  136. 

(2)  A  bag.  {A.'S,)  In  Elizabeth's  time  the 
Uttle  bag  or  purse  used  for  perfumes  was  so 
called. 

(3)  The  neck  of  a  net,  the  bag  at  the  end  in 
which  it  is  usual  to  place  a  stone  to  sink  it. 

(4)  A  pod.  See  Ray's  Diet  Tril.  p.  7 ;  Cotgrave, 
in  V.  Era,  Gomtu;  Becon,  p.  450. 

(5)  A  lax|^  seed-basket.     Oxon. 
COD-BAIT.    The  caddis  worm.    North. 
COD-BERE.    A  pillow-case. 
CODDER.    A  pea-gatherer.    iiids. 


CODDLE.  To  indulge  or  spoil  with  vsnnth. 
Also  to  parboil,  as  in  Men  Blirades,  1656,  p. 
43.    To  coddle-up,  to  recruit. 

CODDY.    Small ;  very  little.    North. 

CODE.  Cobbler's  wax.  "  Bepayntyd  with  sow. 
ter  code,"  Digby  Myst.  p.  35. 

CODGER.  An  eccentric  old  person;  amiier. 
Codger' e^end,  the  end  of  a  shoemaker's  thread. 
Codgery,  any  strange  mixture  or  compositkm. 

COD-GLOVE.  A  thick  hedge-glove,  without 
fingers.    Dewm. 

CODINAC.    A  kind  of  conserve. 

CODLINGS.    Green  peas. 

CODLINS.    Limestones  partially  burnt  Aor/i 

CODPIECE.  An  artificial  protuberance  to  tbe 
breeches,  well  explained  by  its  name,  and 
often  used  as  a  pincushion !  Also  spelt  cod- 
piie.  See  Howel,  sect  xxxiiL;  DeULcft 
Knights  Conjuring,  p.  36;  Thynne's  Defatte, 
p.  64  ;  Cotgrave,  in  v.  EegiaUette;  Middleton, 
iiL  81.  The  same  name  was  given  to  asimflir 
article  worn  by  women  about  the  breast. 

CODS.    Bellows.    North. 

CODS-HEAD.    A  foolish  feBow.    North. 

CODULLE.    A  cuttle-fish.    Pr.  Pare. 

COD-WARE.    Pulse.    Tusser,  p.  37. 

COE.  (1)  An  odd  old  fellow.    Norf. 

(2)  A  small  house  near  a  mine,  used  by  the  wort- 
men.    North. 

COF.    Quickly.     (i^.-5.) 

Forth  a  wente  be  the  strem. 
Til  a  eom  to  Jurisalem ; 
To  the  patriark  a  watte  oqf. 
And  al  his  lif  he  him  schraf  . 

JSsvee  tfHamtma,  p.77- 

COFE.    A  cavern,  or  cave.    {A.S.) 

COFERER.    A  chest-maker. 

COFF.    To  chop,  or  change.     Ojfoh. 

COFFE.    A  cuff.    (A.-S.) 

COFFIN.  The  raised  crust  of  a  pe.  Also  a 
conical  paper  for  holding  spices,  &c.  or  a 
basket  or  chest  See  Florio,  pp.  107,  473; 
Warner's  Antiq.  Colin,  p.  65  ;  Ord.  and  Be& 
p.  442 ;  Nomendator,  p.  259 ;  Langtaft,  ^ 
135  ;  Prompt  Parv.  p.  128 ;  WickUffe's  New 
Test.  p.  18. 

COFRE.  A  chest  {A.-N.)  Cq^raie,  to  place 
in  a  coffer. 

COFT.    Bought.    Nortkumb. 

COFYN.    The  shell,  or  rind. 

COG.  (1)  To  entice.    Sussex. 

(2)  To  suit  or  agree.    EaeL 

(dS  The  short  handle  of  a  scythe. 

i4)  A  wooden  dish,  or  palL    North. 
5)  To  lie  or  cheat    Also,  to  load  a  die.    "To 

cogge  a  dye,"  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Cdeeer. 
COG.BELLS.    Icicles.   KeiU. 
COGER.    A  luncheon.    South. 
COGFOIST.    A  cheat,  or  sharper. 

COGGE.    Acock-boat    (^.-&) 

Than  he  ooverea  his  eeggt,  and  caches  ooe  ukere. 
Mortt  Arthure,  MS.  IMeabi,  I  IS 

COGGERIE.    Falsehood ;  cheating. 
COGGLE.  ri)  To  be  shaky.    Var.did. 
(2^Acock^at    North, 
(3;  A  small  round  stone.    Lhi& 
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(4)Tooarrovr.    NortK 

COGHEN.    To  cough.    (^.-5.) 

COGMEN.    Dealers  in  coarse  doth. 

COGNITION.  Knowledge ;  information.  {Lat) 

COG-WARE.    A  kind  of  worsted  cloth. 

COHIBITOR.    Ahinderer.    HaSL 

COHORTED.    Incited;  exhorted. 

COHWE.    To  cough.    (^.-&) 

COIGNE.  The  comer  stone  at  the  external 
tngle  of  a  building.  {A.^N,)  "  P'ertura  is 
alio  the  eoygne  or  comer  of  an  house  or  walle 
vherat  men  dooe  tume/'  Elyot. 

COIL  (1)  A  hen-coop.    North, 

(21 A  tumult,  or  bustle. 

(5)  A  lump,  or  swelling.    North. 

(4}  To  beat,  or  thrash. 

COILE.  To  choose,  or  select.  {A,'N.)  Also, 
to  strain  through  a  doth. 

COILERS.  That  part  of  a  cart-horse's  harness 
which  is  put  oyer  his  rump  and  round  his 
haunches  to  hold  back  the  cart  when  going 
do?ni-hilI. 

COILET.    AstaUion.    (^..^:) 

COILONS.    TesticulL    {A,.N.) 

COILTH.    A  hen-coop.    North, 

COINDOM.    A  kingdom.    {A.-N,) 

COINE.    A  quince.    (^.-iV.) 

COINTE.  Neat;  trim;  curious;  quaint;  cun- 
ning.   CA.'N) 

COINTESE.   A  stratagem.    {A.'N) 

COISE.  Chief ;  master.  Cumb.  "Coisy,"  ex- 
cellent, choice,  Hartshorae's  Met  Tales,  p.  11 8. 

COISTERED.    Inoonvenienced.    (fr.) 

COISTREL.  An  inferior  groom.  See  Holin- 
thed.  Hist  Scotland,  pp.  89,  127.  Originally, 
one  who  carried  the  arms  of  a  Imight 

COISTY.    Dainty.    North, 

COIT.  (1)  To  toss  the  head.    Eaat. 

(2)  To  throw.  North.  "  If  you  eoit  a  stone," 
Cotton's  Works,  ed.  1734,  p.  326.  See  Anec. 
snd  Trad.  p.  12. 

COITING-STONE.   A  quoit 

COITURE.    Coition.    TopieU, 

C0KA6RTS.  A  dish  in  andent  cookery,  de- 
scribed in  Warner's  Antiq.  Culin.  p.  66. ' 

COKE.   (1)  To  cry  peccari.    North, 

(2)  To  pry  about    Susaex. 

(3)  A  cook.    {Lat.) 

COKEDRILL.  A  crocodile.  Wdter,  Maun- 
devile  has  eoiodrilles,  p.  321. 

COKEN.    Tochoak.    North. 

COKER.  (1)  A  reaper.  Warw,  Originally  a 
charcoal  maker  who  comes  out  at  harvest- 
time. 

(2)  To  sen  by  auction.    Sottth, 

COKES.  A  fool.  Cole9.  See  Cotgrave,  in  v. 
Effmimik^  Ettfoumer^  Fol^  Lambin.  More  cor- 
rectly perhaps,  a  perM>n  easily  imposed  upon. 

COKEWOLD.    A  cuckold.    {A.-N.) 

COKIN.    ArascaL    {A.-N.) 

Qnath  Arthour,  thou  hethen  eoMn, 
Wende  to  thi  derel  ApoUn. 

drfkour  and  Merlin,  p.  836. 

COKYRMETE.  Clay.  Pr,  Parv.  Correspond- 
ing to  the  Spanish  tigna* 


COKYSSE.    A  female  cook. 

Hyt  ii  now  hard  to  deterne  and  know 
A  tapster,  a  eokytte,  or  an  ottelars  wyf. 
From  a  gentylwoman,  yf  they  stond  arov. 
For  who  shall  be  Aresshett  they  ymagyn  and  itryd 

MS.  Laud,  416,  f.  74. 

COL.  (1)  Charcoal.     (A.-S.) 
(2)  To  strain.    North. 

COLAGE.    A  college.    See  Hardyng's  Chron. 
ff.  87,  216;  Tundale,  p.  71. 
All  luche  ezecutourt  tpecyally  I  taytake. 
That  fals  be  unto  hym  that  may  not  ipeke  ne  go. 
Unto  the  grete  eolagt  of  the  fyndit  blakc. 

MS.  Lattd.  416,  f.  OS 

COLBERTAIN.    A  kind  of  lace  mentioned  in 

Holme's  Academy  of  Armory,  1688. 
COLD.  (1)  Could;  knew.    Percy. 

(2)  To  grow  cold.    (A.-S.) 

He  was  aferd,  his  hert  gan  to  eold. 

To  se  this  marvelous  thyng  to-for  his  bed. 

MS.  Laud.  416,  f.  63. 

(3)  Cold-roBtf  1.  e.  nothing  to  the  point  or  pur- 
pose. 

(4)  Sober;  serious. 
COLD-CHILL.    An  ague-fit    East. 
COLD-COMFORT.     Bad  news.    J\'or/A. 
COLDER.    Refuse  wheat    JSmt. 
COLD-FIRE.    A  laid  fire  not  lighted. 
COLDHED.    Coldness.    (A.-S.) 
C0LDIN6.    Shivering:.     Cheah. 
COLD-LARD.  A  pudding  made  of  oatmeal  and 

suet    North. 

COLD-PIE.  To  give  a  cold  pie,  or  cold  pig,  to 
raise  a  sluggard  in  the  morning  by  lighted 
paper,  cold  water,  and  other  methods. 

COLD-PIGEON.    A  message. 

COLD-SHEAR.    An  inferior  iron. 

COLE.  (1)  Pottage.    North. 

(2)  Sea-kale.    South. 

(3)  Cabbage.  (A.-N.)  "  Cole  cabes,"  Elyot 
in  Y.  Broirica.    See  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  426. 

^4^  To  put  into  shape.    North. 

(5)  To  cooL  O^ron.  **  Lete  hir  cofe  hir  bodi 
thare,"  Leg.  Cath.  p.  93. 

6)  A  colt     Weber, 

7 )  The  neck.    {A.-N) 
S)  A  species  of  gadu^ 

COLEMAN-HEDGS.    A  common  prostitute. 
COLE-PROPHET.    A  false  prophet,  or  cheat 
COLER.     A  collar.     {A.~N.)     See   Rutland 

Papers,  p.  | ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  41. 
COLERIE.    Eye-salve.    (Lat.) 
COLERON.    Doves.    Chron.  VUodun.  p.  32. 
COLESTAFF.    A  strong  pole,  on  which  men 

carried  a  burden  between  them. 
COLET.    The  acolyte,  the  fourth  of  the  minor 

orders  among  Roman  Catholic  priests. 
COLFREN.    Doves.    Rob.  Glouc  p.  190 
COLISANCE.    A  badge  or  device. 
COLKE.    The  core.    North, 

For  the  erthe  y-llkned  may  be 
To  an  appel  upon  a  tree« 
The  whiche  in  myddes  hath  a  cvUce, 
As  hath  an  eye  In  myddes  a  yolke. 

Hampoie,  MS.  ASMi,  11300,  f.  DO. 

COLL.  (1)  To  embrace,  or  clasp.    (fV*,) 
(2)  To  run  about  idly.    North. 
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COLLAR.  (1)  Soot.  Var.  dioL  "  All  his  eo/- 
low  and  his  soot,"  Cotton's  Works,  ed.  1734, 
p.  190. 

(2)  Smut  in  wheat.    Kent. 

(3)  To  entangle.    North. 

(4)  To  collar  the  mag,  to  throw  a  coit  with 
such  precision  as  to  surroand  the  plug. 

COLLAR-BALL.  A  light  haU  used  by  children 

to  play  with.    Eaat. 
COLLAR-BEAM.    The  upper  beam  in  a  bam, 

or  other  building. 
COLLAR^OAL.    Same  as  eoUar  (1). 
COLLARD.     Colewort.    East. 
COLLATION.    A  conference.    (^A.-N.) 
COLLAUD.    To  unite  in  praising.  {Lat.)    Col- 

lawdid,  DiaL  Creat.  MoraL  p.  114. 
COLLAYES.    A  kind  of  broth.    Huhet. 
COLLECTION.    A  conclusion  or  consequence. 

Or  perhaps  sometimes  observation. 

COLLEGE.    An  assembly  of  small  tenements 

having  a  common  entrance  from  the  street. 

Somenet. 
COLLEIUEGGS.    New  laid  eggs.    North. 
COLLET.     The  setting  which  surrounds  the 

ttone  of  a  ring.  Some  article  of  apparel  worn 

round  the  neck  vras  also  so  called.    See  Du 

Bartas,  p.  370. 
COLLEY.  (1)  Soot.    Var.  dial    Hence  colUed, 

blackened,  as  in  Shakespeare. 
(2)  Butchers'  meat.    North. 
?3)  A  blackbird.    Somenet. 
COLLIER.    A  seller  of  coals  or  charcoaL    A 

little  black  insect  is  also  so  called. 
COLLING.    An  embrace.    {A.-N.) 
COLLOCK.    A  great  pail.    North. 
COLLOGUE.    To  confederate  together,  gene- 
rally for  an  unlawful  purpose ;  to  cheat ;  to 

converse  secretly. 
COLLOP.    A  rasher  of  bacon ;  a  slice  of  flesh. 

Var.  diaL 
COLLOW.    See  CdOar. 
COLLYGATE,    To  bind  together.  {Lat.)    See 

Ashmole's  Theat.  Chem.  Brit  p.  145. 
COLLY.WESTON.    A  term  used  when  any. 

thing  goes  wrong.     Cheth. 
COLLY-WOBBLE.    Uneven.     Weet. 
COLLY-WOMPERED.    Patched.    North. 
COLMATE.    A  colestaff.    Durham. 
COLMOSE.    The  seamew.    See  Calmewe. 
COLNE.     A  basket   or  coop.     "  Seirpea,  a 

dounge  potte  or  eolne  made  with  roddes  or 

russhes,"  Elyot. 
COLORE.    A  kind  of  short  coat  reaching  to 

the  knees.    (Lat.) 
COLOFONY.    Common  rosin. 
COLOFRE.     Fine  gunpowder,  mentioned   in 

MS.  Soc  Antiq.  101,  f.  76. 
COLON.  (1)  The  largest  intestine,  and  hence 

metaphorically  hunger. 
(2)  Stalks  of  furze-bushes,  which  remain  after 

burning.    North, 
COLORYE.    An  ointment  for  the  eyes,  men- 

tioned  in  MS.  Med.  Line.  f.  284. 
COLOUR.     A  pretence.     **  Colour,  a  fayned 


matter,*'  Palsgrave.    To  fear  no  oolout,  to 

fear  no  enemy. 
COLPHEG.    To  beat,  or  bufllet.    Narti. 
COLPICE.    A  leaver.     Warw. 
COLRE.    Choler.    (A.-N.) 

The  fyre  of  his  condicioo 
Appropreth  the  complcxkm, 
Whiche  in  a  nuin  b  eoUe  bote. 

Cattfer,  MS.  Soe.  Antif,  U4,  f .  'J&, 

COLSH.    Concussion.    North. 

COLT.   (1)  To  ridge  earth.    South.    A  huk 

that  falls  down  is  said  to  colt  m. 
|2^  To  cheat.    An  old  cant  term. 
ZS  An  apprentice.     Jf'est. 

4)  A  new  comer,  who  is  required  to  pay  sibr. 
feit  called  colt-ale. 

(5)  A  small  piece  of  wood,  sometimes  fctod 
loose  inside  a  tree. 

(6)  A  third  swarm  of  bees  in  the  same  seasoc. 
Weet. 

(7)  To  crack,  as  timber.     Warw. 
COLTEE.     To  be  skittish.     Detfom.    Chancer 

has  eoltiihf  and  Huloet  coltitehe. 
COLT-PIXY.   A  fairy.    West.  ThefossQccAm 

are  called  colt-pixies'  heads.    To  beat  down 

apples  is  to  eolqnxy  in  Dorset. 
COLUMBINE.    Dove-like.     {Ut.) 
COLVER.    Delicious.    North. 
COLVERE.    A  dove.    (A.-S.) 
COM.     Came.     North.     Also  a  substantiie, 

coming  or  arrival. 
COM  AND.    Commanded.    Jiitson. 
COMAUNDE.    Communed.     Wariwortk. 
COMB.  (1)  A  vaUey.     Far.  diaL    See  lldiv 

shed.  Hist.  Ireland,  p.  169. 

(2)  A  sharp  ridge.    North. 

(3)  A  balk  of  land.    Devon. 

(4)  The  window-stool  of  a  casement.    GIok. 

5)  A  brewing-vat.     Chesh. 

6)  To  acrospire.     Weet,    Hence  eomtMg^lov, 
the  floor  of  a  malt-house. 

(7^  To  cut  a  person's  comb,  to  disable  him. 
(8;  A  mallet.    Devon. 

COMB-BROACH.    The  tooth  of  a  comb  fcr 

dressing  wool.     Somenet. 
COMBERERE.  A  trouble.    OmidM,  troubled. 
Wright's  Seven  Sages,  p.  115. 

The  ryche  emperowre  Raynere 
Wottyth  not  of  thys  eomberere. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  (.  '£. 

COMBERSOME.  Troublesome;  difficult  (/ 
access.     See  Holinshed,  Hist.  England,  I  21 

COMBRE-WORLD.  An  incumbrance  to  tbe 
world.     Chaucer. 

COMBURMENT.    Incumbrance.     Weitr. 

COMBUST.  Burnt.  (Lat.)  A  term  in  sstro- 
logy  when  a  planet  is  not  more  tbaa  8*  3«r 
distant  from  the  sun.  See  Randolph's  Jealous 
Lovers,  p.  77. 

COME.  (1)  Coming;  arrival. 

Now  thy  comly  eom«  hu  comforthede  us  alh>. 

Morte  Artkurt,  US.  Uitttim,  f.  15, 

(2)  To  be  ripe.    Donet. 

(3)  A  comfit.    North. 

(4)  Came.    Perceval,  1365. 
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(5)  To  go.    Sir  Eglamour,  713. 

(6)  To  succumb ;  to  yield,  i'ombee  seems  used 
in  the  same  sense  in  Wright's  Monastic  Let- 
ters, p.  126.  *'  I  can't  come  it/'  I  cannot 
xoanage  it. 

(7)  To  become.     Var.  dial. 

{&)  To  oyerflow,  or  flood.     West. 
(9)  'When  such  a  time  has  arrived,  e.  g.  "  it  'will 
be  ten  year  come  August."  This  usage  of  the 
word  is  very  common. 
COME-BACK.    A  guinea-fovl.    East. 
COMEBE.    A  comb.    ReL  Ant.  i.  9. 
COMB-BY.     To  procure.    "  Come  by  now," 
get  out  of  the  way.    **  Come  down  upon,"  to 
reprove,  to  chide. 
COMED.    Came.     Var.  dial 
CO-HEDLED.    WeU  mixed.    Shak. 
COME-IN.    To  surrender. 
C0MELIN6.    A  stranger;   a  guest.     North. 
**  An  unkind  eumlyng"  Ifwaine  and  Gawin, 
1627.    See  Harrison's  Desc.  of  Britaine,  p.  6  ; 
MS.  Cott.  Yespas.   D.  vii.     Eawteumbling 
occurs  in  Tim  Bobbin. 

To  t»mliffigi»  loke  je  do  no  giie. 
For  mche  were  50ureMlf  sumwhile. 
Cmrmr  Mundi,  MB.  Coil.  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  43. 
COMEN.    To  commune.     Coverdale, 
COMBNDE.    Coming.    (A.-S.) 

Tllle  It  befclle  upon  a  playne, 
They  syjen  where  he  was  eomende. 

Cower,  MS.  Soe.  Jntiq.  134,  f.  71* 

COMENE.    Came,  pi.  (A.-S.) 

COME-OFF.  A  phrase  equivalent  to  **  come 
on,"  to  execute  any  business.  In  the  pro- 
vinces it  now  means,  to  alter,  to  change. 
Shakespeare  has  it  in  the  sense  of  paying  a 
debt. 

COME-ON.  To  grow,  to  improve ;  to  encroach ; 
to  succeed,  or  follow.     Var.  dial. 

COME-OVER.    To  cajole.     Var.  diaL 
\  COME-PUR.    A  familiar  way  of  calling,  pro- 
perly to  pigs.    Leie. 

COMERAWNCE.    Vexation ;  grief. 

COMEROUS.    Troublesome.     Sielton. 

COMESTIBLE.    Eatable.    Becon. 

COME-THY-WAYS.  Come  forward,  generaUy 
spoken  in  great  kindness.  Go  your  ways,  a 
mode  of  dismissal.  Both  phrases  are  in 
Shakespeare. 

COMFORDE.    Comfort. 

He  es  my  lufe  and  niy  lonle* 
If  y  Joye  and  niy  eomjtirde. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  I    17*  f.  137. 

COMFORTABLE.  A  covered  passage-boat  used 

on  the  river  Tyne. 
COMFORTABLE-BREAD.  Spiced  gingerbread. 

Sugared  corianders  are  still  called  comfortt. 
COMIC.    An  actor.    Steele. 
COMICAL.    Ill-tempered.     Weet. 
COMINE.    To  threaten.     (Lat.) 
COMING-ROUND.   Recovering  from  sickness ; 

returning  to  friendship. 
COMINGS.    The  sprouts  of  barley  in  process 

of  fermentation  for  malt,     i  omming,  Harri- 

•on's  Dcscr.of  England,  p.  169.  See  Comb  (6). 
COMINS.    Commonage.    Midland  C. 


COMISE.    To  commit. 

Comiae  the  with  pacience. 
And  take  into  thy  conscience 
Merey  to  be  thy  governuure. 

Gower,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  12A,  f.  10ft 

COMIT.    Comes.    {A^S.) 

COMITY.    Courtesy.    Becon. 

COMLAND.    A  covenant.    {A.-N.) 

COMLOKER.    More  comelv. 

COMLYLY.    Courteously.  ' 

COMMANDER.  A  wooden  rammer  used  to 
drive  piles  of  wood  into  the  ground.  See 
Florio,  p.  186 ;  Nomendator,  p.  302  ;  Baret, 
C  907 

COMMANDMENTS.  The  nails  of  the  fingera 
are  often  called  the  ten  commandments. 

COMMAUNCE.    Community.    (A.-N.) 

COMMEDDLE.    To  mix,  or  mingle.    (Fr.) 

COMMEN.    Coming.    North. 

COMMENCE.    A  job ;  an  affair.    South. 

COMMENDS.  Commendations ;  regards ;  com- 
pliments. Shakespeare  has  this  word.  "  I 
doe  not  load  you  with  commends"  Royall  King 
aiid  Loyal!  Subject,  1637,  sig.  £.  ii. 

COMMENSAL.  A  companion  at  Uble.  {A.-N.} 

COMMENT.    To  invent ;  to  devise. 

COMMENTY.    The  community. 

COMMEVE.    To  move.     Chaucer. 

COMMISED.  Committed.  "  Autorite  com. 
mysed  unto  theme,"  MS.  Cott.  Cart.  Antiq. 
xvii.  11. 

COMMIST.    Joined  together,    (lot.) 

COMMIT.    To  be  guilty  of  incontinence.  Shak 

COMMITTED.    Accounted ;  considered. 

COMMODITY.  (1)  Wares  taken  in  payment  by 
needy  persons  who  borrowed  money  of  usurers. 
The  practice  is  still  common,  though  the  name 
is  extinct. 

(2)  "  The  whore,  who  is  called  the  commodity ,** 
Belman  of  London,  1608. 

(3)  An  interlude.    Shak. 

(4)  Interest ;  advantage. 
COMMOLYCHE.    Comely. 
COMMONER.    A  common  lawyer. 
COMMONEYS.  A  choice  kind  of  marble,  highly 

prized  by  boys. 

COMMON-  HOUSE.  That  part  of  a  monastery 
in  which  a  tire  was  kept  for  the  monks  to  wanu 
themselves  during  the  winter.  Davies's  An- 
cient Rites,  p.  138. 

COMMON.PITCH.  A  term  applied  to  a  roof 
in  which  the  length  of  the  rafters  is  about 
three-fourths  of  the  entire  span. 

COMMONS.  Provisions,  a  term  still  in  use  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

COMMORSE.    Compassion ;  pity. 

COMMORTH.  A  subsidy,  a  contribution  made 
on  any  particular  occasion.  See  Wright's  Mo- 
nastic Letters,  p.  209. 

COMMOTHER.    A  godmother.     A'orM. 

COMMUNE.  (1)  The  commonalty.    (A..N.) 

(2)  To  distribute.    Palsgrave. 

COMMUNES.    Common  people.     Chaucer. 

COMMUNICATE.    To  share  in.    (Mr) 

COMMY.    Come.    Skelfon. 
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COMN  ANT.    A  covenant ;  an  agreement.    See 

Torrent  of  Portugal,  p.  35. 
COMON.    Communing ;  discourse.    SieltoiL 
COMOUN.    A  town,  or  township.    (A,'N.) 
COMPACE.    To  encompass. 

And  in  so  moche  in  herte  doth  dellte 
HU  tendir  lymii  to  wyld«  and  gompaee. 

I^dgat0,  MS,  Soe,  Aruiq.  134,  f.  13. 

COMPAIGNABLE.    Sociable.    {A.-N.) 
Frendly  to  ben  and  eompt^gtiabU>  at  al. 

MS.  Fairfu  16. 

COMPAINE.    A  companion.    (^..A'.} 
COMPANAGE.     Sustenance;  food.     {{A,^^.) 
"  To  huere  ewnpanagei*  WrighfsPoL  Songs, 
p.  240. 
COMPANION.    A  scurvy  fellow.    A  frequent 

sense  of  the  word  in  old  pl&ys. 
COMPANYE.    To  accompany. 

Whenne  thei  had  cM^panjwd  him  io« 
Forth  in  pen  he  bad  hem  go. 

Oimor  Ifunrff,  MS,  OoXL  Trin.  Om/ob.  f.  77* 

COMPANY-KEEPER,     A  lover.    EaaU     To 

company  with  a  woman,  fuiuo^  Palsgrave. 
COMPARATIVE.    A  rival.    Shak, 
COMPARISONS.    Caparisons. 
COMPARITY.    Comparison. 
COMPAS.  (1)  Countess.    Htame. 

(2)  Compost.    "  Lay  on  more  conipat/'  Tusser's 
Husbandry,  p.  36. 

At  Highwoith  and  thereabout,  where  fuell  Is  very 
scarce,  the  poore  people  do  strow  strawe  in  the  bar- 
ton on  which  the  cowet  do  dung,  and  then  they 
clap  it  against  the  stone  walks  to  drie  for  ftieSI, 
which  they  call  olUt  fuell.  They  oQl  it  also  cempat, 
meaning  compost. 

Jubre^'a  WUtt,  MS.  Bo^alSoe,  p.  S8I. 

(3)  Form ;  stature.    (A,'N,) 
h)  A  circle.    (^.-A^) 
COMPASMENT.    Contrivance.    (A,-N,) 

Thorow  whos  cat^tamemtnt  and  gile 
Fulle  many  a  man  hath  loste  his  while. 

Cower,  MS,  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  76. 

COMPASS.    An  outline.    East 
COMPASSED.    Circular.    Compassed  window, 

a  bay  window,  or  orieL    Shak, 
COMPASSING.    Contrivance.     Chaucer. 
COMPENABULL.     Sociable;  willing  to  give 
participation  in.    See  the  Cokwoldis  Dance, 
110. 
COMPENSE.    To  recompense. 

Whereof  my  hope  myjte  arise 
My  gret  love  to  componto, 

Gowr,  Ma,  Boe.  Anttq,  134,  f.  IftS. 
To  jeve  his  synoe  was  despenscd 
With  golde,  whereof  it  wueompenHd. 

MS.  Ibid,  f.  101. 

COMPERE.    A  gossip ;  a  near  friend.    (^.- A^.) 
COMPERSOME.    Frolicsome.     Derbyth. 
COMPERTE.    A  relation,  or  narrative.  (A.-N.) 

See  Wright's  Monastic  Letters,  pp.  50,  85. 
COMPERYCION.    Comparison. 
COMPEST.    To  compost  land.    See  Harrison's 

Descr.  of  England,  p.  109. 
COMPLAIN.    To  lament  for. 
COMPLE.  (1)  Angry.     Ywkih. 
(2)  To  taunt,  or  buUy.    North. 
COMPLEMENT.    Ornament ;  accomplishment. 
COMPLIN.    Impertinent     Yorkih. 


COMPLINE.    Evening,  the  last  serrice  of 
the  day.    (^.-AT.) 

I  was  in  my  florishinge  age  in  Chrlites  efaorc^ 
at  mldnyght,  afore  sonryse,  at  the  fim  hours,  ii 
third  houre,  at  the  sixt  houre,  at  the  is.  houre,  n 
the  evening,  and  at  eomfiine. 

Radman'o  Qm^laiia  ^  Grua,  15H. 

COMPLISH.    To  accomplish. 
COMPLORE.    To  weep  together. 
COMPON-COVERT.  A  kind  of  lace,  the  method 

of  making  which  is  described  in  MS.  Hal 

2320,  f.  61. 
COMPONE.    To  compose;  to  calm.    {Lot.) 

Sometimes,  to  compose,  or  form. 
COMPOSITES.   Numbers  which  are  more  tbi 

ten  and  not  multiples  of  it.    A  division  is  as. 

dent  arithmetic,  which  became  obsolete  aboot 

the  year  1500. 
COMPOSTURE.    Composition;  comjiost 
COMPOSURE.    Composition ;  frame. 
COMPOWNED.    Composed:  put  together. 
COMPRISE.    To  gather,  or  draw  a  ooodoaiffiL 

See  Huarte's  Ezamen.  1604,  p.  289. 
COMPROBATE.    Proved. 
COMPROMIT.  Tosubmittoarbitnition.(Itff.i 

See  Ford's  Line  of  Life,  p.  66 ;  Wrigfaf  s  M^v 

nastic  Letters,  p.  5. 
COMPTE.    Account.     (A.-N,) 
COMPYNELLE.    A  companion.     (A,-N.) 
Sche  rose  hur  up  fpyre  and  welle^ 
And  went  unto  hur  aamr^neUe. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft,  ii.  »,£.». 

C0MRA6UE.    A  comrade. 

COMSEMENTE.    A  commencement. 
And  syr  Gawayne  by  Ood  than  swaic^ 
Here  now  made  a  cemaomenta 
That  hethc  not  f^nysshyd  many  a  yere. 

MS.  Hari.a25i.LVi:, 

COMSEN.    To  begin ;  to  commence ;  to  oda- 
vour.    (A.^.)    Comsede,  Piers  Ploughmen 
p.  402 ;  comsith,  Depos.  Ric  II.  p.  21. 
COM  SING.     Beginning;  commencing. 
COMTH.    Came ;  becometh.    Haane. 
COMUNALTE.    Community. 
COMYN.  (I;  Litharge  of  lead. 
'2^  Cummin.    Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  421. 
Common ;  mutuaL 
The  commons.    (A.^N.) 

Than  hath  that  lady  gente 
Chosyn  hym  with  contjfno  aasente. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  it  3S,  f.  :$. 
Of  hym  we  wylle  owre  londca  bolde 
Be  the  comynt  assent. 

3lS.lbid.  Ff.ll.S.f.lL 

(5)  An  assembly. 

For  jit  was  ne  rer  auche  eomyn. 
That  couthe  ordeiue  a  medcctn. 

GowtT,  MS.  CtHtA. 
COMYNER.    Apartiikcr.    (Lot.) 
COMYNLICHE.    Commonly. 
COMYNTE.    Community, 
CON.  (1)  To  learn;  to  know.    North.    Also,  to 
calculate ;  to  consider. 

(2)  To  fillip.     North. 

(3)  To  return  thanks. 

(4)  A  searching  mode  of  knowing  whether  a  ha 
is  with  egg.    North. 

(5)  Can ;  is  able.    See  Ckm  (4). 
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fe)  stout ;  nOiant     Fentegm, 

(7)  A  sqoirreL     Cwmb. 

CONABLE.    Convenient ;  suitable.  {A.'N.)  It 

also  signifies  famoua,  as  conabuU  in  Sharp's 

Cot.  Myst  p.  148. 
CONANDE.     Covenant,     ff^eber.     We  have 

eonante  in  Langtoft's  Chron.  p.  163. 
CONANDLY.     Knowingly ;  wisely. 
CONCEIT.  (1)  To  think,  or  suppose ;  to  suspect. 

Also,  an  opinion.  Weti,    Often,  good  opinion. 

(2)  Conception ;  apprehension.    {A,-N.) 

(3)  An  ingenious  device. 

CONCEITED.    Fanciful ;  ingenious.    Also,  in- 

clined  to  jest,  merry. 
CONCELLE.    Advice.     (^.-M) 
CONCENT.     Harmony.    {LaL) 
CONCEBN.    An  estate;  a  business.    Var.dud. 

Sometimes,  to  meddle  with. 
CONCEYTATE.    Conception. 
CONCEYTE.    See  Conceit  (2). 
CONCEYVED.     Behaved.     Weber. 
CONCHONS.    Conscience.    See  Wright's  Mo- 

nastic  Letters,  pp.  132,  133. 
CONCINNATE.    Fit ;  decent,    HaiL 
CONCLUDE.    To  include. 
CONCLUSION.    An  experiment. 
CONCREW.    To  grow  together. 
CONCURBIT.    A  subliming.vesseL 
CONCUSSION.    Extortion.    (Lat.) 
CONCYS.    A  kind  of  sauce. 
COND.    To  conduct.    Chaucer. 
CONDE.    Perused ;  known.    (J.^S.) 
CONDER.  (1)  A  comer.  Devon. 
(2)  A  person  stationed  on  an  eminence  to  give 

notice  to  fishers  which  way  the  herring-shoals 

go- 
CONDERSATE.    Congealed. 
CONDESCEND.  To  agree.   Eatt.    This  is  also 

an  archaism. 
CONDESCENDE.    To  yield.    (J..N.)    Hence 

eondetceni,  agreement,  Hawkins,  IL  93. 
The  ttme  Agnct  Commyne,  wydowe,  by  the  con- 

tflMMi/c  and  procurement  of  the  tald  John  and  Jane, 

came  to  the  malor  of  the  cittle  of  Newe  Sarum. 
M8.  Chaiwenf  BtUa,  Turr,  Lond.  Ff.  10,  no.  5S. 

CONDETHE.    Safe  conduct. 
CONDIDDLED.   Dispersed ;  mislaid ;  frittered 

away ;  stolen.    Devon. 
CONDIE.    To  conduct.    Langtoft,  p.  182. 
Bat  OTMdK*  only  of  the  tterre  ihene. 

MS,  Soe.  Jntiq,  134,  f.  23. 

CONDISE.    Conduits.    {A.-N.) 
CONDITION.     Temper;  disposition;  nature. 

EoMt.    Common  in  early  works. 
CONDLEN.    Candles. 
CONDOG.    A  whimsical  corruption  of  the  word 

concur.    Besides  the  examples  given  by  Nares 

may  be  mentioned  Heywood's  Royall  King, 

1637,  sig.F.ii. 
CONDON.    Knowing ;  intelligent. 
CONDRAK.    A  kind  of  lace,  the  method  of 

making  which  is  described  in  MS.  Harl.  2320, 

f.  57. 
CONDUCT.  (1)  Hired.    {Lat.) 
(2)  A  conductor.    See  Ord.  and  Reg.  pp.  282, 

283,403.  ^ 


CONDUCTION.  Charge;  conduct  SeeEgcr- 
ton  Papers,  p.  242 ;  Holinshed,  Hist.  Scot 

CONDUCT-MONEY.  Money  paid  to  soldiers 
and  sailors  to  take  them  to  tiieir  ships. 

CONDUL.   A  candle. 

CONE.    A  clog.    North. 

CONESTABLE.    A  constable.    {A.-N., 

CONE-WHEAT.    Bearded-wheat    Kent. 

CONEY.    A  bee-hive.    Tuuer. 

CONEY-FOGLE.    To  lay  plots.    Lvne. 

CONEY-LAND.  Land  so  light  and  sandy  as  to 
be  fit  for  nothing  but  rabbits.    Eaet. 

CONFECT.    A  sweetmeat 

CONFECTE.    Prepared. 

And  whanne  the  water  ftiDy  waa  eonftelt, 
Liche  the  atatute  and  the  Tyjtea  oolde. 

I^dgttte,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  7« 

CONFECTED.    Pliable.     Korth. 
CONFECTION.    A  sweetmeat ;  a  drug. 
CONFECTURE.    Composition.    (A.-S.) 
CONFEDER.    To  confederate. 
CONFEIT.    A  sweetmeat    See  Warner's  An. 

tiq.  Culin.  p.  55 ;  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  430. 
CONFER. '  To  compare.   Hooper. 
CONFERY.    The  daisy.    See  ReUq.  Ant  i  55 ; 

Pr.  Parv.  p.  112 ;  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  2. 
CONFINE.    To  expel;  to  banish. 
CONFINED.   Engaged  as  a  labourer  for  a  year 

to  one  master.    Unc. 
CONFINELESS.    Boundless. 
CONFINER.    A  borderer. 
CONFISKE.    To  confiscate.    (^.-M) 
CONFITEOR.   A  confessor. 
CONFIXING.  A  sweetmeat 
CONFLATE.    Troubled.    (laf.) 
CONFLOPSHUN.  Confusion;  a hobUe.  NortK 
CONFORT.    Comfort;  consolation. 
CONFOUND.    To  destroy.    Shai. 
CONFOUNDED.    Ashamed.    (la/.) 
CONFRARY.    A  brotherhood. 
CONFUSE.  Confounded.    (^.-M) 
CONFY.    A  confection. 
CONGE.  (1)  To  bow.  Eatt. 
(2)  To  ei^    (^.-i\r.)    See  Langtoft,  p.  323 ; 

Piers  Ploughman,  pp.  65,  258. 
CONGELATE.    Congealed. 
CONGEON.    A  dwarf.    Mineheu. 
CONGERDOUST.    A  dried  conger. 
CONGIE.    Leave.    (A.~N.) 
CONGRECE.    Suite  of  servants.    {A.'N.) 
CONGREE.    To  agree  together. 
CONGRUELY.    Conveniently ;  fitly.  See  Hall, 

Henry  V.  f.  31 ;  Gesta  Rom.  p.  198.     Con- 

grwnt,  Strutt,  ii.  190. 
CONGRUENCE.    Fitness. 
CONGURDE.    Conjured. 

Syr,  icyde  the  pylgryme. 

Thou  haste  me  eongmrdt  at  thyi  tyme. 

MS.  Qmtab.  Pf .  lU  38.  f.  194. 

CONIFFLB.    To  embezzle.   Somenet. 

CONIG.  A  rabbit  See  Minot,  p.  37.  Hence 
conigar,  a  rabbit-warren.  Weet.  Florio  has 
conme-greot  p.  117  i  connygar,  Elyotin  v.  /*<- 
varium  ;  conyngerye,  Lydgate,  p.  174 ;  eimina. 
greene.  Two  Angrie  Women  of  Abinfton,  p.  8L 
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CONISAUNCE.    Understanding.    {A.-N,) 

CONJECT.  (1)  Thrown  into.    Beam. 

(2)  To  conjecture. 

CONJECTE.    To  project.    (.^.-AO 

CONJECTURE.    To  judge.    {A.-N.) 

CON JOUN.    A  coward.     (^.-JV.^ 

CONJURATOUR.    A  conspirator. 

CONJURE.    To  adjure.    {A.-N,) 

CONJURISON.    Conjuration.    {A,'N.) 

CONKABELL.    An  icicle.    Dewm. 

CONKERS.    SnaU-shells.    Ea»t, 

CONNA.    Cannot.     Var,  dial, 

CONN  AT.    A  marmalade.    {A,-N.) 

CONNE.  (1)  A  quince.    (A,-N.) 

(2)  To  know;  to  be  able.    (AS.) 

CONNER.    A  reader.     Yorkth, 

CONNEX.    To  join  together.    See  Hall,  Henry 
VII.  f.  3 ;  MS.  Harl.  834. 

CONNICAUGHT.    Cheated. 

CONNIEARS.    A  beast's  kidnies.    North. 

CONNING.    Learning ;  knowledge. 

CONNY.    See  Carmy. 

CONCUR.    Any  small  outlet  for  water ;  some- 
times, a  funnel  ? 

CONPACE.    To  compass  or  contriye. 
At  a  prince  devoid  of  alle  grace* 
Agelas  God  be  gan  to  eonpaee, 

Ufdgut^tBoehas,  MS.  Hatton  S. 

CONQUERS.    A  conquest. 
CONQUINATE.    TopoUute.    SieUon. 
CONREY.    Run  together.    Heame. 
CONSCIENCE.    Estimation,     ^orih. 
CONSECUTE.    To  attain.    (Lot.) 
CONSEIL.    Counsel.    {A.-N.) 
CONSENTANT.    Consenting  to.    (A.-N.) 
CONSERVE.    To  preserve.    {A,-N.) 
CONSERVISE.    A  conservatory. 
CONSEYLY.    To  advise.    R.  Glouc.  p.  214. 
CONSORT.  (1)  A  companyor  band  of  musicians; 

a  concert. 
(2)  To  associate  with. 
CONSOUD.    The  less  daisy. 
CONSPIREMENT.    Conspiracy. 

But  luche  a  fall  eontpiremgnt, 
Thou5  it  be  priv^  for  a  throw, 
God  wolde  not  were  unknowe. 

Cower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq,  134,  f.  72. 

CONSTABLERIE.    A  ward,  or  division  of  a 

castle,  under  the  care  of  a  constable.  (A.-N.) 
CONSTER.    To  construe.    Hence,  sometimes, 

to  comprehend. 
CONSTILLE.    TodistU.    Lydgate. 
CONSTOBLE.   A  great  coat.  East.  Also  called 

a  eontkper. 
CONSTORY.    The  consistory.    (^.-A'.) 
CONSUETE.    Usual ;  accustomed.    (Lat.) 
CONTAIN.  To  abstain.  Also,  to  restrain.  Both 

an  active  and  neuter  verb. 
CONTAKE.    Debate;  quarrelling.    See  Reliq. 

Antiq.  i.  7 ;  Wright's  Seven  Sages,  p.  59 ;  cou' 

ioki,  Tundale,  p.  2.    Also  spelt  conteke  and 

eonieck, 
CONTANKEROUS.    Quarrelsome.     Wett 
CONTAS.  A  countess.  Heame  has  a  queer  illus. 

tration  of  this  word  in  his  glossary  to  Rob. 

Glouc.  p.  635. 


CONTEKOUR.    A  person  who  qnazrdi.    S<i 

Langtoft's  Chron.  p.  328. 
CONTEL.    To  foretel.     Tuater. 
CONTENANCE.    Appearance ;  pretence. 
CONTENE.    To  continue. 
CONTE  NTATION.    Content ;  satisfactioD. 
CONTIGNAT.     Successively.    Htarne. 
CONTINENT.    That  in  which  anythiDg  is  con. 

tained.    Shak, 
CONTINEWE.    ContenU. 
CONTOURBED.    DUturbed. 

—— —  y  am  destourbed 
In  alle  myn  bene,  and  so  amUmrbed, 
Tbat  7  ne  may  my  wictos  gete. 

Gower,  MS,  Soe.  Antiq.  131,  f.  s 

CONTRAIRE.    Contrary ;  opposite.    (^...Y.i 
CONTRAPTION.    Contrivance.     Wett.      ' 
CONTRARIE.     To  go  against,  vex,  oppcv. 
{A,'N.)     Contrariant,  HaU,  Edw.  IV.  f.  21 
Occasionally  a  substantive. 

And  wbanne  they  diden  tbe  contiaTye, 
Fortune  was  eontraritnde. 

(ktwer,  MS.  Soe.  jbui^.  134,  f.  3i 

CONTRARYUS.    Different    (A.'N.) 
He  muste  bothe  diynke  and  ete 
Contranfmo  drynke  and  eontmrgu*  mete. 

MS.  Cantab.  Tt.  ii.  %.  I ISL 

CONTRAVERSE.    Quite  the  reverse. 
CONTREE.    A  country.    {A.-N.) 
CONTREFETE.  To  counterfeit ;  imitate.  {i..,V.^ 
CONTREVE.    To  contrive.    {A..N.) 
CONTREVORE.    A  contrivance.    *<Herec9« 

a  contrevore,**  Langtoft,  p.  334. 
CONTRIBUTE.    To  take  tribute  of. 
CONTRIVE.    To  wear  out,  pass  awtj. 
CONTROVE.    To  invent    (il.-^.) 
CONTUBERNIAL.    Familiar.    {Lai.) 
CONTUND.    Tobeatdovrn.    IMfy. 
CONTUNE.    To  continue.    Not  for  the  ttk« 

of  the  rhyme,  as  Tyrwhitt  thinks.    It  ocon 

also  in  prose. 
CONTURBATION.    Disturbanoe. 
CONVAIL.    To  recover. 
CONVALE.    A  valley.    Hobne. 
CONVAUNCED.    Promised.    (^.-JV.) 
CONVENABLE.    Fitting.    SkeUon. 
CONVENE.    Arrangement    {A.-S.) 
CONVENT.    To  summon ;  to  convene. 
CONVENTIONARY-RENTS.     The    resend 

rents  of  life-leases. 
CONVENT.LOAF.    Fine  manchet 
CONVERSANT.    To  converse.    Pd^ntf. 
CONVERTITE.    A  convert 
CONVEY.    Conveyance.    Hence  to  steal,  fe 

which  it  was  a  polite  term,  as  Pistol  iosa^ 

ates.     Conveyance  is  also  used  for  ttto&uf. 
CONVICIOUS.    Abusive.    {Ut.) 
CONVINCE.    To  conquer ;  to  convict 
CONVIVE.    To  feast  together. 
CONVOY.    A  dog  for  the  wheel  of  a  wig^oB. 

North. 
CONY.    A  rabbit    Alsonbbit.skm,ssiBMi^U 

dleton,  iii.  39 ;  Test.  Vetust  p.  734. 
CONY-CATCH.    To  deceive  a  simple  penea ; 

to  cheat.    Sometimes  merely  to  tricL  C»f' 

catcher,  a  sharper. 
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CONYGARTHB.   A  rabbit  warren.  Paiagrave. 
CONYNE.    Knowledge.    (J.^N.) 

with  t»h  eomime  whiehe  iche  hadde. 

Bin  clot  envye  tho  iche  spnidde. 

GHffcrt  MS*  Soe.  Antiq.  131,  f.  65. 

CONYNGB.    A  rabbit    (A.-N.j 
He  went  and  fett  eonpngea  thre* 
AUe  baken  wcUe  In  a  pasty. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ft.  v.  48,  f.  50. 

GOO.  (1)  Fear.    Aorih, 

(2)  To  calL     Cumb. 

{2}  A  jackdaw.    Pr,  Parv. 

COOB.    A  hen^:oop.     Wilts. 

COOCH-HANDED.    Left-banded.    Devon, 

COOK.  (1)  To  throw.     Var.  dial. 

(2)  To  ^sappoint ;  to  puniab.    North, 

COOK-EEL.    A  crosa-bun.    East. 

COOKLE.  A  pair  of  prongs  with  an  aperture 
through  which  the  meated  spit  is  thrust. 
Eatt. 

COOKOLD.    A  cuckold. 

COOLER.    A  large  open  tub.     f^ar.  dial 

COOLING-CARD.  Literally  a  bolui,  according 
to  Gifford,  and  hence  metaphorically  used  in 
the  sense  of  a  decisive  retort  in  word  or  ac- 
tion. It  seems  also  to  be  used  for  bad  news. 
Gifford  has  ridiculed  Weber's  derivation  of 
the  term  from  card-playing,  but  see  the  True 
Tragedie  of  Rlc.  IIL  p.  23. 

COOM.    Dust;  dirt    North. 

COOMS.    Ridges.    JSatt. 

COOP.  (1)  Come  up  I     Far.  dial 

(2)  A  closed  cart.    North. 

(3)  A  boUow  vessel  made  of  twigs,  used  for 
taking  fish  in  the  Humber. 

COOPLE.    To  crowd.    North. 

COORBYD.     Curved.    Lydgate. 

COORE.  To  oroncb.  Yorkah,  **  Coore  downe 
on  your  heeles/'  Baret,  C.  1258. 

COOSCOT.    A  wood-pigeon.    North, 

COOSE.    To  loiter.    Devon. 

COOT.  (1)  The  water-hen.  "  As  stupid  as  a 
coot,"  and  "  as  bald  as  a  coot"  old  prover- 
bial sayings.  See  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Eticonoit, 
Magot.    Drayton  has  coot-bald. 

(2)  The  ancle,  or  foot.    North, 

COOTH.    A  cold.    North. 

COP.  (1)  A  moond,  or  bank ;  a  heap  of  anything. 
North,  Alio,  an  inclosure  with  a  ditch  round 
it 

(2)  To  throw  underhand.     Var.  dial 

(3)  The  top,  or  summit.    (A.-S.) 

The  watrifl  jeden  and  decreesiden  til  to  the  tenthe 
monecbe,  for  !n  the  tenthe  monethe,  in  the  Ante 
dai  of  the  monetfae.  the  copfit  of  hillit  apeerlden. 

MS.  Bodt,  277- 

(4)  The  round  piece  of  wood  fixed  at  the  top  of 
a  bee-hive. 

(5)  The  beam  that  is  placed  between  a  pair  of 
drawing  oxen. 

(6)  That  part  of  a  waggon  which  hangs  over  the 
thiller-horse. 

^7)  A  cop  of  peas,  fifteen  sheaves  in  the  field, 
and  sixteen  in  the  bam. 

!8)  A  lump  of  yarn.    North, 
9)  A  fence.    North. 


,  to  muzzle.    East. 
**  And  is  again  to  cope  your  wife," 


(10^  A  pinnade ;  the  rising  part  of  a  battlement 

(11)  Same  as  etp-head,  q.  v. 

COPART.    To  join ;  to  share. 

COPATAIN.  A  conical  hat ;  one  in  the  form  of 
a  sugar  loaf.  The  word  is  also  spelt  eoppid.^ 
tanke,  coppeutantet  and  coppintanJk.  **  A  co- 
pentank  for  Caiphas,"  Gascoigne's  Delicate 
Diet,  1576.  See  Du  Bartas,  p.  364  ;  Nomen- 
clator,  pp.  165, 449 ;  Skelton,  ii.  429.  Accord- 
ing to  Kennett,  p.  54,  *'  a  hat  with  a  high 
crown  is  called  a  copped  crown  hat." 

COP-BONE.    The  knee-pan.    Somerset. 

COPE.  (1)  To  top  a  wall  with  thin  bricks  or 
stone. 

(2)  To  chop  or  exchange.  East,  "  Copen  or 
by,"  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  105. 

(3)  A  doak ;  a  covering.    (J.-N.) 

Thegrettytt  clerke  that  ever  thou  seyst 
To  take  hym  undur  hevyn  eope. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  li.  38,  f.  48. 

(4)  A  tribute  paid  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  for 
smelting  leaid  at  his  miU. 

(5)  A  large  quantity.    East. 

(6)  To  fasten 

(7)  Futuo. 
Othello,  iv.  1. 

(8J  An  error,  or  fault     {A.-N.) 

W)  To  give  way.     Warw, 

(10)  To  pare  a  hawk's  beak. 

COPEMAN.    A  chapman,  or  merchant. 

COPENTANK.     See  Copatain. 

COPERONE.    A  pinnacle.    Pr.  Parv. 

COPESMATE.  A  companion,  or  friend.  See 
Dent's  Pathway,  p.  305  ;  Brit  Bibl.  ii.  540. 

COP-HALFPENNY.  The  game  of  chuck-far- 
thing,  played  with  halfpence. 

COP-HEAD.  A  crest  of  feathers  or  tuft  of  hair 
on  the  head  of  an  animal.  Copped,  crested. 
«  Coppet,  Ai9?pe,"  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  80. 

COPIE.    Plenty.    (Lat.) 

COPINER.    A  lover.    {J.-S.) 

COPIOUS.    Plentiful    (Lat.) 

COPPE.    A  cup,  or  basin.    (A.-N.) 

COPPEL.    A  small  cup.    {Fr.) 

COPPER-CLOUTS.    Spatterdashes.    Dewm, 

COPPERFINCH.    Achafilnch.     West. 

COPPER-ROSE.    The  red  field  poppy. 

COPPET.    Saucy;  impudent    North. 

COPPID.  Peaked,  referring  to  the  fashion  of 
the  long-peaked  toe.  **  Galoches  y-oouped," 
Piers  Ploughman,  p.  370.  <'  Couped  shone," 
Torrent  of  Portugal,  p.  51.  «  Shone  decopid," 
Rom.  of  the  Rose,  843. 

Stond  on  hir  tois  eogqM  at  a  lark, 
Putte  oute  hir  Toyte  and  lowde  will  fyng. 
That  all  the  ttrete  therof  ahall  ryng. 

MS.La9id.  410,  f.  AS. 

COPPIE.    A  dram.    North, 

COPPIN.  A  piece  of  yam  taken  from  the  spin- 
dle.   North, 

COPPING.    A  fence.    North. 

COPPLE-CROWNBD.  With  a  head  high,  and 
rising  up,  spoken  of  a  boy  with  hair  standing 
up  on  the  crown  of  his  head,  of  a  bird  with  a 
tuft  of  feathers  on  its  crown.    CoppuU  is  ft 
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name  for  a  hen  in  the  Turnament  of  Totten- 
ham* 

C0PPLIN6.    Unsteady.    Eoit. 

COPPROUS.    Asyllabnh. 

COPPY.  (1)  A  coppice.     Wlnt 

(2)  A  child's  stool ;  a  foot^tooL  North.  *«  Col- 
rakiiB  and  ecpttobu"  Beliq.  Antiq.  L  86. 

COP-ROSB.  Same  as  eupper^rote,  q.  y.  Also, 
copperas,  yitrioli  Kennett,  p.  55. 

COPS.  (1)  A  connecting  crook  of  a  harrow. 
Wett. 

(2)  Balls  of  yam.    Lane. 

COPSAL.  A  piece  of  iron  which  terminates  the 
front  of  a  plough. 

COPSE.  To  cut  brushwood,  tufts  of  grass,  &c. 
Donei. 

COPSE-LAUREL.    The  sparge  laurel. 

COPSES.    See  Cop  (6). 

COPSON.  A  fence  placed  on  the  top  of  a  small 
dam  laid  across  a  ditch.    South. 

COPT.    Convex.    North. 

COPT-KNOW.  The  top  of  a  conical  hilL  North. 

COP-UP.    To  relinquish.    Eatt. 

COP-WEB.   A  cobweb.    Var.diaL 

COPY.    To  close  in. 

CORACLE.  A  small  boat  for  one  person,  made 
of  wicker-work,  covered  with  leather  or  hide, 
and  pitdied  over,  so  light  as  to  be  easily  car- 
ried on  the  back.    fVest. 

C0RA6E.  Heart ;  inclination ;  spirit ;  courage. 
{A.^N.) 

CORALLE.    Dross ;  refuse.    {A.-N.) 

CORANCE.  Currants.  See  Brit.  Bibl.  ii.  402 ; 
Lilly's  Bndimion,  ed.  1632,  sig.  E.L;  Forme 
ofCury,  p.  70. 

CORANT.    Running.    {A.-N.) 

CORANTO.  A  kind  of  dance,  with  rapid  and 
lively  movements. 

CORASEY.    Vexation.   HaU. 

CORAT.  The  name  of  a  dish  described  in  the 
Forme  of  Cury,  p.  15. 

CORBEL.  In  architecture,  a  projection  or 
bracket  from  a  wall  or  pillar  to  support  some 
weight.  Corhe  is  also  found  in  Elizabethan 
writers.  Corbel-Btonyt,  Kennett,  p.  55.  Cor^ 
bettia.  House  of  F^me,  iii.  214.  Corbet-tahle, 
according  to  Willis,  the  upper  table  below  the 
battlements. 

CORBETTES.    Gobbets.     Warner. 

CORBIN-BONE.    The  bone  between  the  anus 
and  bladder  of  an  animal,  La  Chaue  du  Cetf, 
Paris,  1840. 
Then  Ukeout  the  ihoulden  slitting  anooe. 
The  belly  to  the  tide  to  the  eorMn-Aone. 

Botka  e/  Hunting,  1580. 

CORBO.    A  thick-hafted  knife. 
CORBY.  A  carrion  crow ;  also,  a  raven.  North. 
Hall  uses  corbyn^  Henry  VIII.  f.  77,  but  con- 
siders it  necessary  to  enter  into  a  full  expla- 
nation of  the  word. 
CORCE.  (1)  To  chop,  or  exchange. 
(2)  Body;  stomach.    {A.'N.) 

He  itart  to  hym  wyth  giet  force. 
And  hyt  hym  egurly  on  the  eoree. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  il.  38,  f.  154. 


CORD.  (1)  A  cord  of  wood,  a  p^eoe  8  ft.  by4it 
and  4fi.  thick.   Also,  a  stack  of  wood.  Cord. 
wood,  wood,  roots,  &c.  set  up  in  itscks. 
(2)  Accord.     Weber. 
CORDANLL    In  accordance. 
CORDE.   To  accord ;  to  agree.  {A^N.) 
Hut  hart  to  hym  can  eonde, 
For  to  have  hym  to  hur  lorde. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  ffl. 

CORDELLES.    Twisted  cords ;  tasseb. 
CORDEMENT.    Agreement    (A.'N.) 
He  kyuyd  hur  at  that  ewitowtat. 

MS.  Cantab.  Tt.  iL»,f.\<i, 

CORDEVAN.  Spanish  leather,  from  Cor^miis 
Corduba)  a  place  formerly  celebrated  for  iti 
manufacture.  Also  spelt  eordeweyne^  eorik. 
weyne,  &c.  See  Arch.  xi.  93 ;  Cor.  Mjst.  ^\ 
241 ;  Brit.  BibL  ii.  401 ;  HaUnyt,  1599,l hlj 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  iL  24;  Daveoat*! 
Madagascar,  ed.  1648,  p.  19.  Altfaoogii  on. 
ginally  made  in  Spain,  corderan  lestl^va 
afterwards  manufactured  mostly  in  Engiiid 
from  goat-skin. 

CORDINER.    A  shoemaker. 

CORDLY.    A  tunny. 

CORDONE.  An  honorary  reward  giTcn  to  i 
successful  combatant. 

.CORDY.    Made  of  cord. 

CORE.  (1)  To  sweep  a  chimney. 

(2)  A  dis^tte  in  sheep.    Dewm. 

(3)  The  middle  of  a  rick  when  the  ontsde  ha 
been  cut  away  aU  round. 

(4)  Chosen.  Chron.  Yilod.  p.  121.  « Icba 
coren  king,"  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  428. 

CORELLAR.    AcoroUaiy.    Paityme. 

CORERCIOUS.    Corpulent ;  corsy. 

CORESED.    Harnessed.    {A..N.) 

CORESUR.    A  courier.    (A.-N.) 

CORETTE.    To  ooirect. 

CORF.  A  large  coal-basket  There  it  a  bsskd 
used  for  taking  fish  also  so  called. 

CORFOUR.    The  curfew.    (A.'N.) 

CORFY.    To  rub.    North. 

CORHNOTE.    Cidamum,  bot. 

CORIANDER-SEED.    Money. 

CORINTH.    A  brothel.    Shot. 

CORINTHIAN.    A  debauched  man. 

CORKE.    The  core  of  fruit. 

CORKED.    Offended.    Far.  dial 

CORKER.    A  scolding.     Var.i^aL 

CORKES.     Bristies. 

CORKS«    Cinders.    Lane. 

CORLE.    To  strike,  or  pat.    Beeon. 

CORLET-SHOES.    Raised  coric-sboes. 

CORLU.   A  curlew. 

CORMARYE.  A  dish  in  andent  cookery,  de- 
scribed in  the  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  31. 

CORME.    The  service-tree.    (A^N.) 

CORMORANT.    A  servant,    /onaoa. 

CORN.  (1)  Chosen.  {A.-S.) 

(2)  Agrainof8alt,&c.  Corned-berf'astMW^ 

(3)  Oats.    North. 

CORNAGE.  A  tenure  which  obliges  the  land. 
holder  to  give  notice  of  an  invasion  bj  Uov* 
iug  a  horn. 
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X)BMALL.    Tbe  head  of  a  tiltiiig  lance.    See  | 
Lybeau't  DiaconuB,  1604 ;  Richard  Coer  de 
Lion.  297.    Also  a  coronal,  or  little  crown, 
as  in  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  8. 

JORNALYN.    Cornelian. 

X)RN-BIND.    Wild  conToWolus. 

X)RN-COCKLE.    Com  campion. 

X)RN-CRAKS.    Tlie  land-rail. 

X)RNDER.    A  receding  angle.    Devon, 

X^RNED.  (1)  Intoxicated.    Salop. 

2)  Furnished  with  grain.    North. 

3)  Peaked;   pointed.     See  Skelton,  L  149; 
Collier's  Old  Ballads,  p.  29. 

:X)RNEL.  (1)  A  comer.    Wegt.    "  The  eomel 

of  the  quadrant,"  MS.  Sloane  213. 
'2)  A  kernel.    See  Eaphnes  Golden  Legacie, 
'  p.  74 ;  Prayse  of  Nothing,  1585 ;  Dial.  Creat. 

Moral  p.  22. 

3)  A  frontaL    Pr.  Parv. 

4)  An  embrasure  on  the  walls  of  a  castle. 
'  (^..JV.)    See  Kyng  Alls.  7210. 

With  abt  itagcfl  fUl  of  towrellcs, 
Wei  flottxiihed  with  eomttU*. 

Richard  Coer  de  lion,  1849. 

CORNELIUS-TUB.  The  sweating-tub  of  Cor- 
nelius, formerly  used  for  the  cure  of  a  certain 
disease. 
CORNEMUSE.  A  rustic  instrument  of  music, 
blown  like  our  bagpipe.  That  it  was  not 
identical  with  the  bagpipe,  as  Nares  supposes, 
seems  dear  £rom  Lydgate's  Blinor  Poems, 
p.  200,  where  a  distinction  is  made  between 
the  two.  •*  With  comuu  and  dariones,"  MS. 
Morte  Arthure,  f.  72. 

Of  bombarde  mod  of  clarion. 
With  comemiM  and  achalmele. 

Cower,  US.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  245. 

CORNER.    A  point  at  whist. 

CORNER-TILK.    A  gutter-tile. 

CORNET.  (1)  A  small  conical  piece  of  bread. 

Warner's  Antiq.  CuL  p.  101. 
(2)  Same  as  cojg^  q.  y. 
CORNICHON.    A  kind  of  game,  very  similar 

to  quoits.    (-Fy*-) 


CORNISH.    The  ring  placed  at  the  mouth  of  a 

cannon.  . 

COBNISH-HUG.    A  particular  lock  practised 

by  the  Cornish  wrestlers. 
CORNIWILLEN.    A  lapwing.     Comw. 
CORNLAITERS.  Newly  married  peasants  who 

beg  corn  to  sow  their  first  crop  with. 
CORN-ROSE.    The  wild  poppy. 
CORNWALL.    A  woman  who   cuckolds  her 

husband  was  said  to  send  him  into  Cornwall 

without  a  boat. 
CORNY.  (1)  Tipsy.     Var.  dial 

(2)  Abounding  in  com.    East, 

(3)  Tasting  weU  of  malt.  {^.-5'.)  "  Corme 
aile,"  new  ale,  Christmas  Carols,  p.  47. 

CORODY.  A  sum  of  money  or  an  allowance  of 
food  and  clothing  allowed  by  an  abbot  out  of 
a  monastery  to  the  king  for  the  maintenance 
of  any  one  of  his  servants.  A  corody  could 
be  purchased  on  a  plan  similar  to  our  an- 
nuities. 


CORONAL.    A  crown,  or  garland. 

With  kelle  and  with  cermo/to  denliche  arrayedi* 

McrU  Jrihurtt  MS.  JAntutn,  f.  8) 

CORONEL.    A  coloneL    {Span.) 

COROUN.    A  crown.    (A.'N.) 

Ryche  ladyya  of  gxete  renoims 
They  do  vaakB  hem  ryche  eorouns. 

MS.  Hart.  1701,  f.  SSS. 

COROUNMENT.    Coronation.    {A.-N.) 

COROUR.    A  courser.    (J.-N.) 

CORP.    A  corpse.    North,  Middleton  has  thia 

form  of  the  word. 
CORPHUN.    A  herring. 

CORPORAL.  A  corporal  of  the  field  was  one 
who  guarded  and  arranged  the  shot  or  arms  of 
the  soldiers  on  ti^e  field  of  battle. 

CORPORAS.  The  cloth  which  was  placed  be- 
neath the  consecrated  elements  in  the  sacra- 
ment. 

CORPORATION-SEATS.  The  large  square 
pew  in  some  churches  generally  appropriated 
to  strangers. 

CORPORATURE.  A  man's  body,  or  corpora- 
/urn,  as  we  still  say.  See  the  Man  in  the 
Moone,  1657,  p.  74. 

CORPSE-CANDLE.  A  thick  candl6  used  for- 
merly  at  lake-wakes.  Aubrey,  p.  176,  men- 
tions a  kind  of  fiery  apparition  so  called. 

CORRETIER.    Ahorse-dealer. 

CORRID-HONEY.   Hard,  candied  honey. 

C0RRI6E.    To  correct.    {A.-N.) 

CORRIN.   A  crown.    {J.'N.) 

CORRIVAL.  A  partner  in  affection ;  a  rivaL 
In  a  Description  of  Love  by  W.  C.  1653,  is  a 
poem,  "  To  his  love  fearing  a  corrivaV* 

CORROSY.    A  grodge ;  ill-will.    Devon. 

CORRUMPABLE.  Conruptible.  {A.'N.) 

CORRUMPE.    Tocormpt.    {A.-N.) 

CORRUPTED.    Ruptured.    Suffolk. 

CORRYNE-POWDER.  Cora  powder,  a  fine 
kind  of  gunpowder. 

CORS.  (I)  The  shaft  of  a  pinnacle.  Wiflis's 
Arch.  Nom.  p.  71. 

(2)  The  body.  {A.-N.)  The  body  of  a  chariot 
was  sometimes  so  called. 

(3)  Course.    Weber. 
CORSAINT.  A  holy  body;  a  samt.    (^.-JV.) 

See  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  109 ;  Langtoft,  pp. 

44,  308. 
He  lekea  leyntei  hot  lelde&e,  the  eorere  he  t^p«a 
That  thus  elekys  thiaooraauitf  owte  of  thir  heghe  clyffea. 

M9ri9  Arthurs,  MS.  lAneoln,  f  .  6ft. 
Ne  never  hadde  they  amenderoent. 
That  we  herde,  at  any  eortejfnt. 

MS.  Hart.  1701,  f.  61. 

CORSARY.    A  purate. 

CORSE.  (1)  To  curse.    {A.'S.) 

(2)  Silk  riband  woven  or  braided.    "  Corse  of  a 

gyrdell,  tiuUf"  Palsgrave. 
CORSERE.    A  horseman.    Also  a  war-horse,  as 

in  Todd's  Illustrations,  p.  214  $  and  sometimea, 

a  horse-dealer. 
CORSEY.    An  inconvenience  or  grievance.  See 

Dent's  Pathway,  pp.  306, 369 ;  Tusser,  p.  32 

Stanihurst,  p.  25. 
CORSING.    Horse-dealing 
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COBSIVE.    Corrosive. 

CORSPRESANT.    A  mortuary. 

CORS  Y.    Fat ;  unwieldy. 

CORTEISE.    Courtesy.    Also  an  adjective. 
Launcelot  lokys  he  uppon, 
How  eorteUe  was  in  hym  more 
Then  evyr  was  in  any  man. 

MS,  Harl.  8252,  t  113. 

CORTER.    A  cloth. 
CORTESLICHE.    Courteously. 
CORTEYSEAR.    More  courteous. 
CORTINE.    A  curtain. 
CORTS.    Carroto.    Somerset. 
CORTYL.    A  kirtle. 
<X)RUNE.    See  Coroun. 
CORVE.    About  the  eighth  of  a  ton  of  coals. 
Boxes  used  in  coal  mines  are  also  called  corvee. 
<30RVEN.    Carved ;  cut.    (yf.-S.) 

Corvena  wyndowi  of  glase. 

With  Joly  ImumUs  of  brase.  • 

MS.  Unedn  A.  i.  17.  f.  136. 
The  wode  was  wallyd  abowte, 
And  wele  eorvjm  wyth  ryche  ston. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  64. 
With  mannys  hondcs  as  sche  were  wroghte, 
Or  oorvyn  on  a  tree.  MS.  Ibid.  f.  69. 

CORVISOR.    A  shoemaker. 
CORWYN.    Curved.    Arch.  xzx.  406. 
CORY.    A  shepherd's  cot.    Pr.  Parv. 
CORYAR.    A  currier.    {Lat.) 
CORYED.    Curried ;  drubbed. 
CORYNALLE.    Same  as  cormii7,  q.  v. 

The  schaf te  was  strong  over  alle. 

And  a  welle  sciuped  corynaUe, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  il.  38,  1 247. 

CORYS.   Course. 

Ne  57t  the  love  off  paramours, 
Woche  ever  athe  be  the  oomyn  eorpt 
Among  them  that  lusty  were. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  L  6,  f.  fi. 

CORZIED.    Grieved,    from  Coreey. 

COS.  (1)  Because.     Var.  dial 

(2)  A  Idas.    Audelay,  p.  60. 

COSEY.    Snug ;  comfortable.    Also  a  term  for 

halftipey. 
COSH.  (1)  The  husk  of  com.    Eatt. 
2^  Quiet ;  stilL    Salop. 
3)  A  cottage,  or  hovel.    Craven.    This  term 

occurs  in  Prompt.  Parv. 
COSHERING.   A  set  feast  made  in  Ireknd  of 
noblemen  and  their  tenants,  who  sat  the  whole 
time  on  straw.    The  coshering  was  always  ac- 
companied with  harper's  music.     See  a  cu- 
rious description  in  Stanihurst,  p.  45. 
COSIER.    A  cobbler. 
"COSIN.    A  cousin,  or  kinsman. 
COSINAGE.    Kindred.    {A.^N.) 
And  how  he  stood  of  eotinagt 
To  the  emperoure,  made  hem  asswage. 

Gotoer,  JfS.  Soe.  Aniiq.  134,  f.  47* 

COSP.    The  cross  bar  at  the  top  of  a  spade. 

The  fisatening  of  a  door  is  also  so  called. 
COSSE.    A  kiss.    {A.-S.)    See  Reliq.  Antiq.  L 

29 ;  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  203. 
COSSET.    A  pet  lamb.    Hence  a  pet  of  any 

kind.    Also,  to  fondle. 
008SHBM.   Acoahion. 


{ 


COSSICAL.    Algebraical   Digges,inl579,d^ 

scribed  the  "  Arte  of  numbers  coetieaU" 
COST.  (1)  Loss,  or  risk.    North, 

(2)  The  maniaffreta,  hot. 

(3)  A  dead  body.    Devon. 

(4)  A  side,  or  region.    (A.'N.) 
mArib.    East. 

(fi)  Manner ;  business ;  quality.  "  Swych  eottu 
to  kythe,"  Degrevant,  364. 

(7)  **  Nedes  cost,*'  a  phrase  equivalent  to  j^oo- 
tively.    Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  1479. 

COSTAGE.  Cost;  expense.  {A.-N.)  "To 
duelle  at  his  cottage"  Lincoln  MS. 1 134. 

COSTARD.  (1)  A  kind  of  large  apple.  Hena 
costard-monger,  or  costermonger,  a  seller  of 
apples;  one,  generally,  who  kept  a  stall  Me- 
taphorically, the  head  is  called  a  costard. 

(2)  A  flask,or  flasket.  Urry's  MS.  additions  toBij. 

COSTE.    To  tempt.    Venieffttn. 

COSTED.    Richly  ornamented. 

COSTEIANT.   Coasting.    (A.^N.) 

The  frete  soldan  thanne  of  Peree 
Hath  in  a  marche  cottHant. 

Cawart  MS.  Soc  jtnliq.  134,  C  :& 

COSTEN.    Cast.  Langtoft,  p.  106. 

COSTENED.    Cost. 

COSTERING.  (1)  A  carpet. 

(2)  Swaggering ;  blustering.    Salop. 

COSTERS.  Pieces  of  tap^try  used  on  the sid£« 

of  tables,  beds,  &c.    See  Test.  Vetust  p.  22^ 

"  Cotterdee  covered  with  whyte  and  blewt," 

Squyr  of  Lowe  Degr^,  833. 
COSTIOUS.    Coatly. 
COSTLEWE.    Expensive ;  costly. 
COSTLY.    Costive.    Eaet. 
COSTLY-COLOURS.    A  game  at  cards. 
COSTMOUS.    Costly.    Heame. 
COSTNING.    TempUtion.     yentegan. 
COSTREL.    A  small  wooden  bottle  used  by  !i- 

bourers  in  harvest  time.    The  andent  dnnk- 

ing  cup  so  called  was  generally  made  of  wood. 

Vaea  gutedam  gua  cottreUi  vocantw,  Mattb. 

Paris.    See  Hartshome's  Met.  Tales,  p.  56. 

Spelt  coetret  in  MS.  Lansd.  560,  t  45. 
COSTY.    Sumptuous ;  costly. 
COSTYFHED.    Costiveness. 
COSY.    A  husk,  sheU,  or  pod.    Beds. 
COT.  (1)  A  finger-stalL    JSaet. 
(2)  Same  as  cotpt  q.  v. 
3)  Refuse  wooL    North. 
iS  A  man  who  interferes  in  the  kitchen.  Iforth. 
bS  A  small  bed,  or  cradle. 
6)  A  pen  for  cattle. 
(7)  A  coat.    {A.'N.) 
COTAGRE.    A  sumptuous  dish  described  in  the 

Forme  of  Cury,  p.  79. 
COTCHED.    Caught.    Far.  dial 
COTCHEL.    A  sack  partly  full.    South. 
COTE.  (1)  To  coast,  or  keep  alongside.   (Fr.) 

Also,  a  pass  or  go-by. 

(2)  In  hunting,  when  the  greyhound  goes  end. 
ways  by  his  fellow,  and  gives  the  hare  a  turn. 
Often  used  in  the  sense,  to  overtake. 

(3)  A  cotta«^e.    (A.-S.) 

(4)  A  salt-p't. 
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COTS^RMURE.  An  npper  garment,  worn 
over  the  armour,  and  generally  ornamented 
with  armorial  bearinn. 

COTED.  (1)  Quoted.    (/V.) 

(2)  Braided.  Is  this  the  meaning  in  Shakespeare  ? 

COTE-HARDY.  A  close-fitting  body  garment, 
buttoned  all  the  way  down  the  front,  and 
reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh. 

COTERELLE.    A  cottager.    Pr.  Pan. 

COTERET.    A  faggot. 

COTGARE.    Refuse  wooL    Bhunt. 

COTH.  A  disease.  (J..S.)  Co%,  faint,  sickly. 
Eoit    Browne  has  eotkith. 

COTHB.(l)  Quoth;  saith. 

(2)  To  faint.    Eiut. 
COTHISH.    Morose.    Ray, 
COTIDIANLICH.    Daily.    (J.^N.) 

To  strength*  also  hi«  body  and  his  lymei  In  exer- 
ciw  and  use  eotidianUdt,  that  ia  to  sey,  day  after 
day*  In  dedca  of  annei. 

TegMtut,  MS,  D»uce  991«  f.  5. 

COTINGE.   Cutting.    (J..SJ) 
C0TLAM6.    Apet-Iamb.    SufoUt. 
GOTLAND.    Land  held  by  a  cottager  in  soc- 

cage  or  Tillenage.    KennetL 
COT.QUEAN.    An  idle  fellow ;  one  who  busies 

himself  in  base  things ;  a  man  who  interferes 

with  females'  business.    A  term  of  contempt. 

Perhaps  a  corruption  of  eoei^guean,  q.  y. 
COTSWOLD-LIONS.    Sheep.    "  Have  at  the 

lyoDS  on  cotwlde"  Thersites,  ap.  Collier,  ii. 

401. 
COTTAGE-HOUSEN.    Cottages.    WUfg. 
COTTED.     Matted;  entangled.    Line,     Also 

pronounced  eotieredj  and  cotty, 
GOTTEN.    To  beat  soundly.    Exmoor. 
COTTER.  (1)  To  mend  or  patch.    Salop, 
(2)To£uten.     Leie, 

(3)  To  be  bewildered.     WuL 

COTTERIL.  (1)  A  small  iron  wedge  for  securing 
a  bolt.  Also  called  a  cotter.  The  term  is 
applied  to  various  articles  implying  this  de- 
finition. 

(2)  A  cottage.    Kennett. 

[3)  A  piece  of  leather  at  the  top  and  bottom  of 
a  mop  to  keep  it  together.    Line. 

[i)  A  pole  for  hanging  a  pot  over  the  kitchen 
fire.    South. 

[i)  The  small  round  iron  plate  in  the  nut  of  a 
wheel. 

:OTTERILS.    Money.    North. 

X)TTERLIN.    A  cosset  Umib.    Ea$t. 

X)TTING.    Folding  sheep  in  a  bam.    Herrf. 

/OTTON.  To  agree ;  to  get  on  well ;  to  suc- 
ceed, or  prosper,  f^ar.  dial.  It  is  a  common 
archaism. 

;OTTYER.  A  cottager.  HalL  It  occurs  also 
in  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  529. 

OTYING.    "The  ordure  of  a  rabbit. 

»TZERIE.    Cheating.    (//«/.) 

'OUCH.  (1)  A  bed  of  barley  when  germinating 
for  malt. 

If  th«  grain  be  of  a  dark  colour,  and  many  corns 
hare  brown  ends,  we  judge  them  to  have  been  heated 
in  the  mow«  and  they  seldom  come  well  in  the 
eovch,  Jubn^t  WUt»,  MS,  Rogal  Soe.  p.  AM. 


(2)  To  squat,  said  of  the  boar,  sometimes  of  the 

hare  or  rabbit. 
r3)  Left-handed.   Ea»t. 
(aS  a  den ;  a  small  chamber  of  any  kind. 
COUCHE.     To  lay,  or  place.    (^.-A^.)    Fre- 
quently  apphed  technically  to  artists'  work. 
Alle  of  palle  werke  fyne 
Cawthide  wltli  newyne. 

MS.  UneotH  A.  L  17»  f.  133. 

COUCHER.    A  setter. 

COUCH-GRASS.    A  kind  of  coarse  bad  grass 

which  grows  very  fast  in  arable  land. 
COUD.  (1)  Cold ;  called.    North, 
(2)  Knew ;  was  able.    Pa.  t. 
COUF.    A  cough.    Craven, 
COUFLE.    A  tub.    Rob.  Glouc  p.  265. 
COUGH-OUT.    To  discover. 
COUHERDELY.    Cowardly. 

Who  ml;t  do  more  etmhmrdttM  f 

Qtrtor  Mundi,  MS.  CM.  Trin,  CanMt.  f.  HI. 

COUL.  (1)  To  pull  down.    North, 
'     Cole,  or  cabbage.    Somerset. 

A  large  wooden  tub.    Formerly,  any  kind  ot 

cup  or  vesseL 
(4)  To  scrape  earth  together.    North, 
(b)  A  swelling  or  abscess.    Yorkth. 
COULD.    See  Coud  (2).   With  the  infinitive 

mood  it  expresses  a  past  tense,  as  could  be 

was,  could  take,  took,  &c. 
COULDE.    To  chill,  or  make  cold. 
COULING-AXE.    An  instrument  used  to  stock 

up  earth.    Sahp. 
COULPE.    A  fault.    {A,.N) 
COULPENED.    Carved ;  engraved.    {A,-N.) 
COUL-RAKE.    A  scraper.    North, 
COULTER.    A  ploughshare. 
COUNDUE.    To  guide,  or  conduct. 
COUNDUTE.    A  song.    (A.^N.) 
COUNFORDE.    Comfort.    {A^N.) 
COUNGE.  (1)  To  beat.    Northumb. 
A  large  lump.    North. 
Permission.    (A.-N.) 

They  endined  to  the  kyng,  and  comngi  thay  askede. 

Mortt  Arlhure,  MS.  Une.  f.  fiS. 

COUNGER.  To  shrink ;  Chester  Plays,  L  16. 
To  conjure ;  ib.  ii.  3S. 

COUNSEL.  (I)  Secret ;  private;  silence. 

(2)  To  gain  the  affections.     North. 

COUNT.  To  account ;  to  esteem.  {A.-N.)  Also 
to  guess,  to  expect  eagerly. 

COUNTENANCE.  (I)  Importance;  account. 
In  old  law,  what  was  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  person  according  to  his  rank. 

(2)  Custom.     Gawayne, 

COUNTER.  (1)  Hounds  are  said  to  hunt  counter 
when  they  hunt  backward  the  way  the  chase 
came ;  to  run  eounterf  when  they  mistake  the 
direction  of  their  game. 

(2)  To  sing  an  extemporaneous  part  upon  the 
plain  chant. 

(3)  A  coverlet  for  a  bed. 
COUNTER-BAR.  A  long  bar  for  shop  vrindows. 

Counter'^arred,  shut  in  with  a  bar  on  thr 
outside. 
COUNTER-CHECK.  A  check  against  a  check  i 
an  order  to  reverse  another  order. 

18 
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COUNTEBB.    An  arithmeticiaa.    (jL-N.) 

Ther  Is  no  counter*  nor  clerke 

Con  hem  rekea  alle.    MS,  Cott.  Calig,  A.  il.  f.  110. 

COUNTERFEIT.     A  portrait,  or  statue.     A 

piece  of  bad  money  was  also  so  called,  and 

imitation  crockery  was  known  as  eounteffeiti. 

COUNTERPAINE.    The  counterpart  of  a  deed. 

See  Hall,  Henry  IV.  f.  12 ;  Greene,  L  70. 
COUNTERPASE.    The  counterpoise.    {J.-N.) 
"  The  countrepate  was  light,"  Lydgate,  p.  50. 
COUNTERPLETE.    To  plead  against.  {A.-N,) 
Ageyn  the  trouthe  who  so  evere  ttryve. 
Or  eount0rpUt0  or  make  any  dcbat. 

as.  JMgbif  SS9.  f.  2. 

COUNTERPOINT.    A  counterpane. 

COUNTERS.     Pieces  resembling  money  for- 
merly used  in  calculatioiu. 

COUNTERWAITE.  To  watch  against  (^.-JV:) 

COUNTIS.    AccouDts. 

COUNTISE.    Art ;  cunmng.    {A,'N.) 

COUNTOUR.  (I)  A  treasurer.    {A,-N.) 

(2)  A  compting-house.     Chaucer, 

COUNTRE.    To  encounter. 

COUNTRETAILLE.    A  tally  answering  exactly 
to  another.    (A,'N.) 

COUNTRIE  S.  The  under-ground  works  in  some 
mines  are  so  called. 

COUNTRY.    A  county.    Far,  dioL 

COUNTRYFIED.    Rustical    Var.diaL 

COUNTRY-SIDE.    A  tract  or  district.    North, 

COUNTRY-TOMS.    Bedlam-beggars,  q.  ▼. 

In  —  hat  one  property  of  a  acholar,  poverty : 
you  would  take  him  for  Countrp  Tom  hroke  looea 
ftom  the  gallowi. 

Midsummer  Moon,  or  Imnaeif  Rampant,  1680. 

COUNTRY-WIT.    Coarse,  indeUcatc  wit. 
COUNTY.   A  count ;  a  nobleman.  "Countiean 

erledome,  coni^"  Palsgrave. 
COUNTYRFE.    To  contrive. 
COUP.    To  empty  or  overset.    North, 
COUPABLE.    Guilty ;  culpable.    {A.~N,) 
COUPAGE.    A  carving,  or  cutting  up. 
COUP-CART.     A  short  team.    iVorM.     "A 

coupe-waine,"  Sharp's  Chron.  Mirab.  p.  7. 

Rather,  a  long  cart  ?    See  Cocp  (2). 
COUPCREELS.    A  summerset.    Ctanb, 
COUPE.  (1)  A  basket.    Ellis,  iii  133. 
(2)  A  cup ;  a  vat.     {A.'N.) 

Of  hys  eoufpe  he  senryd  hym  on  a  day. 
In  the  knyghtys  chaumbur  he  laye. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  U.38,  f.  147- 


(3)  A  coop  for  poultry. 
(4) 


A  piece  cut  off.   Miiuheu.   Also,  to  cut  with 
a  sword  or  knife. 

(5)  To  bhune.    {A,~S.) 

COUPE-GORGE.   A  cut-throat    (A.^N.) 

COUPING.   An  onset; an  encounter. 

COUPIS.    Coping. 

COUPLING.    A  junction.    North, 

COUPRAISE.    A  lever.    North, 

COURAGE.     Heart.     (A.-N.)     Also,  to  em- 
bolden or  encourage. 

COURAKE.    Cauliculus,  to/. 

COURSE.    Curved;  bent. 

Hire  neake  iatchorte.  hire  sehuldris  eowbe. 
That  myjte  a  mannis  Inste  deitourbe. 

Qowtr,  MS,  Soe,  Antlq,  \M,  f.  4SC 


COURBULY.    Tanned  leather.    {A,^N.) 
COURBYNG.    Strengthening  a  vessel  by  bandi 

or  hoops. 
COURCHEF.    A  kind  of  cap. 

Her  eomrektift  were  curioua, 
Hir  face  gay  and  graqroua. 

MS,  UnoUn  A.  L 17,  L  131 

COURDEL.    A  small  cord.    Sabip, 

C0URE.(1)  Heart;  courage.    {A,-N,) 

(2)  To  crouch  down.    {A,^N.)  Often  applied  to 

a  brooding  hen.    See  Rorio,  p.  129 ;  Wright's 

Pol.  Songs,  p.  157  ;  Morte  d'Arthur,  iL  1^ 

"  The  k^g  eoueru  the  cragge,"  MS.  Morte 

Arthure,  L  e.  creeps  up  it. 
COURL.    To  rumble.    North, 
COURSER-MAN.    A  groom. 
COURT.  The  principal  house  in  a  village.  Alio, 

a  yard  to  a  house,  which  is  also  called  & 

eoiHrtmn. 
COURT-CUPBOARD.    A  moveable  sideboaid, 

generally  covered  with  plate,  and  in  fact  used 

solely  for  Uiat  purpose,  without  drawers. 
COURT-DISH.  Akindofdrinking-cupsoolkd. 

Gifford  sadly  blunders  on  the  word  in  his  ed. 

of  Jonson,  v.  380. 
COURTELAGE.  Agarden,or  court-yard- (i^.-X) 
COURTEPY.    A  short  doak  of  coarse  dcrth. 

{A,'N,)  OwW^f,  Skelton,  u.  420. 
COURT-FOLD.  A  farm-yard-  Wore. 
COURT-HOLY-WATER.  Insincere  comphmeE- 

tary  language.    "  To  fill  one  with  hop^  or 

court-hohf-wattr,"  Florio,  p.  215.    See  Cot- 
grave  in  V.  Ccwr/,  Eau, 
COURTINE.    Acurtam.    Also,  to  hide  bdhiid 

a  curtain. 
COURTING-CARDS.  Court  cards. 
COURT-KEEPER.    The  master  at  a  game  cf 

racket,  or  ball. 
COURT-LAX.  Acurtle-ax. 
COURT-LODGE.   A  manor-house.    Kent, 
COURT-MAN.    A  courtier.    {A,^N,) 
COURT-NOLL.     A  contemptuous  or  familBr 

name  for  a  courtier.    See  Brit.  BibL  L  108; 

Heywood's  Edward  IV.  p.  42 ;  Pedc,  iii  86. 
COURT-OF-GUARD.    The   phwse  where  tk 

guard  musters. 
COURT-OF-LODGINGS.    The  prindpal  qiad- 

rangle  in  a  palace  or  large  house. 
COURT-ROLLER.    The  writer  or  keeper  of  the 

roUs  of  a  court  of  law. 
COURTSHIP.    Courtly  behaviour. 
COUSE.    To  change  the  teeth.    Warw.    For- 

merly,  to  exchange  anything,  as  in  the  Rdiq. 

Antiq.  ii.  281. 
COUSIN.    A  kinsman.  (Jr,)   Often  a  familiar 

mode  of  address  to  a  friend.    Cousin  Betty, 

or  Cousin  Tom,  a  bedlamite  beggar;  now  sp. 

plied  to  a  mad  woman  or  man. 
COUTELAS.   A  cutlass.     {Fr,) 
COUTER.    A  plough-coulter.    North. 
COUTERE.    A  piece  of  armour  which  covered 

the  elbow. 

Bristce  the  rerebrace  with  the  bronde  ryche, 
Kervea  of  at  the  couttrt  wlch  the  dene  cgie. 

4fbne  Jrthure,  MS,  Um^  L  ft^ 
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GOUTHB.  (1)  To  make  known,  discover,  pub- 
Jiah.    (^..&) 

That  it  be  eouthe  h«realle  opinly 
To  wite  in  loth  whether  I  in  chastity 
Hare  ledde  my  Ijf  of  herte  fay  thfuUy. 

Lffdgate,  MS.  Soe,  jtntiq,  194,  f.  7* 

[2)  Affftble ;  kind.     {A.-S.) 

j3)  A  cold.    North, 

(4)  Conld,  part  past. 

COUTHER.    To  comfort.    North. 

COUTHLY.    FamiUaiit]r. 

COUVER.    A  domestic  connected  with  a  court 

kitchen.    Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  331. 
CX>UWE.    Cold.    Heame. 
COUWEE.    **  Ryme  couw^e,"  vemu  caudatu 

common  final  rhyme. 
GOVANDE.   A  covenant.    (A^N.) 
Thara  salle  he  le  me  at  hyi  wylle, 
Thyoe  ooeaiMtM  for  to  fulflne. 

MS,  Lincoin  A.  L  17*  f.  118. 

COVART.    Secret.    (A.'N.) 
COVAYTE.    To  covet ;  to  desire.    (J.-N.) 

In  Crista  thou  ccnayte  thl  solace. 

His  lufe  chaunge  thi  chere. 

MS,  UmxAn  A.  1. 17,  f.  9». 

COVE.  (1)  A  cavern,  or  cave.    Also,  a  small 

harbour  for  boats. 
(2)  A  lean-to,  or  low  building  with  a  shelving 

roof. 
COVEITISE.    Covetousness. 
COVEL.    A  kind  of  coat.    {Belg.) 
COVENABLE.    Convenient ;  suitable.    Some- 
times equivalent  to  needfuL 
COVENAWNT.    Faithful    Rittmu 
COVENT.    A  convent.    (J.-N)    A  covenant, 

agreement,  MS.  Morte  Arthure. 
COVERAUNCE.    Recovery.    (A.-N.) 
CX)VERCHIEF.    Ahead-cloth.    (A.^N) 
CX>TERCLE.    Apot-lid.    (J.-N.) 
OOVERE.    To  recover.    (A.-N,)    To  regain, 
MS.  Morte  Arthure ;  Rel.  Ant.  vL  86. 
Whan  Tryamowre  was  hole  and  sownde. 
And  entnde  of  hys  grevus  wounde. 

MS,  Cantab,  Pf.  U.  38,  f.  78* 
With  myrthe  and  game  them  betwcne 
Tc  C0«yr  hur  of  hur  care.  MS.  Ibid.  f.  85. 

COVERLYGHT.  A  coverlet.  Hae  tupeUex 
tilit  e9t  n^jteriui  mdumeniufn  leeti,  Angliee  a 
coverlyght,  MS.  Bib.  Reg.  12  B.  L  f.  13.  Co^ 
verlyte,  Gesta  Rom.  p.  133. 

COVERNOUR.    A  governor. 

COVER-PAN.  A  pan  with  a  cover  used  in  the 
pantry. 

COVERT.  (1)  A  kind  of  lace  described  in  MS. 
HaTL2320,f.  59. 

(2)  Secresy.  (A.'N,)  Also  an  a4j.  Sometimes, 
covered. 

(3)  A  covering.  Cov.  JIfyit.  Also,  a  cover  for 
game. 

COVERT-FEATHERS.  The  feathers  close  upon 

the  sarcels  of  a  hawk. 
COVERTINE.    A  covering. 
COVERTURE.    A  covering. 

5if  he  ever  thynke  his  bargayn  to  acheve, 
H«  owlth  for  to  kepe  hym  tmder  the  wvsiOfe 
Of  tiowthe  and  of  oonnyng,  this  I  yow  ensure. 

MS,  Quaab,  Ff.  i.  9,  f.  151. 


COVERYE.    To  take  care  of.      (A.^N.) 
COVETISE.    Covetousness.    (A.-N.) 
C  OVEY.  (1)  To  sit  or  hatch. 

A  cover  for  game. 

Acloseroom;apantrv.  See  Davies*  Ancient 
Rites,  pp.  126,  142. 

COVINE.  Intrigue;  fraud;  deceit;  a  secret 
contrivance ;  art.  In  law,  a  deceitful  compact 
between  two  or  more  to  prejudice  a  third 
party.  Also  a  verb,  to  deceive.  CovinUche, 
deceitfully,  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  32. 

And  alle  that  are  of  here  eoveyn, 
Alle  she  bryngeth  to  helle  peyn. 

MS,  HarL  1701,  f.  SO. 
And  thus  by  sleyjte  and  by  covtne, 
Aros  the  derthe  and  the  famyne. 

GofMT.  MS.  Soe,  Antiq,  134,  t.UX 
For  yfTthou  be  off  soche  eovynt. 
To  gete  off  love  by  ravyne. 
Thy  lust  yt  may  the  falle  thus. 
As  yt  fylle  to  Tereus. 

Jf&ainta6.  Ff.i.6,&a 
And  whaane  they  be  eovyn»d. 
They  faynen  for  to  make  a  pees. 

MS.  Soe  Antiq.  134,  t  tf. 

COW.  (1)  The  moveable  wooden  top  of  a  malt- 
kin,  hop-house,  &c. 

(2)  To  frighten.  South.  Shakespeare  has  courtfA, 
timid.    Also  a  substantive. 

(3)  To  scrape.     Craven. 
COW-BABY.    A  coward.    Somerset, 
COW-BERRIES.    Red  whortle-berries. 
COW-BLAKES.  Dried  cow-dung  used  for  fiieL 

Var.dioL 

COW-CALF.    A  female  calf. 

COW-CAP.  A  metal  knob  put  on  the  tip  of  a 
cow's  horn.     West, 

COWCHER.  A  book  in  which  the  transactions 
of  a  corporation  were  registered.  See  Le- 
landi  Itin.  iv.  182. 

COW-CLAP.  Cow-dung.  C^-c/^/6n^,  spread- 
ing manure  on  the  fields. 

COW-CUMBER.  A  cucumber.  Var,  dial  This 
form  occurs  in  Hollyband's  Dictionarie,  1593. 

COW-DAISY.    Same  as  cow-plat,  q.  v. 

COWDE.  (1)  A  piece,  or  gobbet  of  meat. 
Obstinate ;  unmanageable.     West, 
Could. 

COWDEL.    Caudle. 

COWDY.  (1)  A  small  cow.    North. 

(2)  Pert ;  frolicsome.    North* 

COWED.  Cowardly;  timid.  North.  A  cow 
without  horns  is  cdled  cowed, 

COWEY.    Club-footed.    North. 

COW-FAT.    The  red  valerian. 

COWFLOP.    The  foxglove.    Devon. 

COW-FOOTED,    aub-footed.    North. 

COWGELL.    a  cudgeL    Huhet, 

COW-GRIPE.  A  gutter  in  a  cow-stall  to  eoaj 
off  the  filth. 

COW-GROUND.    Cow-pasture.     Gloue. 

COW-HERD.    A  cow-keeper. 

COW-JOCKEY.   A  beast-dealer.    North. 

COWK.  (1)  A  cow's  hoof.    Devon. 

(2)  To  strain  to  vomit  North.  Also  pro- 
nounced cowken  and  cowker. 
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CX)WL.  (1)  To  cower  down.    North. 

2)  See  Coul  and  Cow. 

3)  A  poultry  coop.    Pr,  Part. 
COW-LADY.    The  lady-bird. 

A  paire  of  butklns  they  did  bring 
Of  the  eow-lod^t*  oorall  wing. 

MuMamm  DeiieUt,  1656. 

COWL  AY.    A  meadow  for  cows. 

COWLICK.    Astiirtuftofhaironacow.  Also 

the  same  as  cayUck,  q.  ▼. 
COWLSTAFF.    A  staff  used  for  carrying  a  tub 
or  basket  that  has  two  ears.   Sec  Lambarde  s 
Perambulation,  p.  367  ;  Strutt,  u.  20L 
COWLTES.    Quilts.    Mape8,p.  334. 
COW-MIG.    The  drainage  of  a  cow-house  or 

dung-hill.     North. 
COW-MUMBLE.    The  cow-parsnip. 
COWNCE.    Counsel. 

COWNDER.    Confusion ;  trouble.    North, 
COWOD.    Cold.     Tundale. 
COW-PAR.    A  straw-yard.     Norf. 
COWPIN.    The  last  word.    North. 
COW-PLAT.    A  circle  of  cow-dung. 
COW-PRISE.    A  wood-pigeon.    North. 
COW-QUAKE.    Common  spurry.    East. 
COWRING.    A  term  in  falconry,  when  young 
hawks  quiver  and  shake  their  wings,  in  token 
of  obedience  to  the  old  ones. 
COWS.    Slime  ore.    North. 
COWS-AND-CALVES.    See  BuUf-and-cows. 
COWSE.  To  chase  animals.  Also,  to  walk  about 

idlv.  Weft. 
COWSIIARD.  Cow-dung.  Called  also  eow- 
ahamt  cowscam,  and  cows'-etuinfft.  See  Coo- 
per in  V.  Scarabaut;  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Boute; 
Gos8on*s  Schoole  of  Abuse,  1579;  Nash's 
Pierce  Penilesse,  1592;  Dekker's  Knight's 
*  Conjuring,  p.  31. 

Ilartfllea,  they  lay,  are  bred  out  of  the  dung  of 
the  deer,  as  beetles  are  out  of  eouuhome. 

Auhre^9  Wllta,  Ro^al  Soe.  MS.  p.  168. 

COWSHUT.    A  wood-pigeon.    North. 

COW-STRIPLINGS.  Cowslips.  North.  Brockett 
has  cow-9tropple.    A  eowitrople  in  the  month 

I  of  January,  1632,  was  considered  sufficiently 
curious  to  be  presented  as  a  new-year's  gift. 
See  Chron.  Mirab.  p.  21. 

COWT.    A  colt.     Far.  dial 

COWTHERED.    Recovered.    North. 

COWTHWORT.    The  motherwort. 

COW-TIE.  A  strong  rope  which  holds  the  cow's 
hind  legs  while  milking. 

COW-TONGUED.  Having  a  tongue  smooth 
one  way  and  rough  the  other,  like  a  cow. 
Hence  applied  to  one  who  gives  fair  or  foul 
language  as  may  suit  his  purpose. 

COW- WHEAT.    The  horse-flower. 

C0W3E.    A  cough. 

COX.  Same  as  CokeSt  q.  v.  Hence  cox-comb, 
the  top  of  a  fool's  cap,  which  was  terminated 
with  a  cock's  head  and  comb.  Coxcomb  was 
applied  also  to  the  cap  and  head  of  a  fool. 
Coxe  is  apparently  an  adjective  in  Hawkins, 
i.  236,  unless  the  article  is  supplied,  as  in 
Dodsley.     Coxy,  conceited,  in  Warwickshire. 


Forby  has  eoxy^roxy,  merrily  and  £ntestt- 

cally  tipsy. 
COXON.    A  cockswain. 
COY.  (1)  A  decoy.    Aluo,  to  decoy. 
(2)  A  coop  for  lobsters.    EoMt. 
COYE.  (1)  To  quiet ;  to  soothe.    (i^.-iV.) 
(2)  To  move,  or  stir  in  anything. 
COYEA.    Quoth  you.     Yorkah. 
COYLLE.    AcoaL 
COYNFAYTES.    Comfits. 
COYNTELICHE.    Cunningly. 
COYSE.    Body.   {A.-N.) 

And  prively.  withoute  noyie. 
He  bryngeth  this  foule  gret  coyw. 

Gouwr,  MS.  Soe.  Jmttq.  134.  t^ 

COYSELL.    A  consiO,  or  judge.    (J.'N.) 
COYTES.    Quoits. 
COYVE.    A  coif. 

COZE.    To  converse  with  earnestly  and  fami- 
liarly.   South. 
CRA.    A  crow.    Ea$t. 

CRAB.  (1)  An  iron  trivet  to  set  over  a  fire.  CieA 
(2^  A  potato  apple.    Lane. 
(3)  To  break,  or  bruise.    North. 
CRABAT.    A  gorget,  or  riding-band.    Nsra 

says,  a  cravat. 
CRABBAT.    Handsome;  comely. 
CRABBUN.    A  dunghill  fowL 
CRABE.    To  fight  one  with  another.    A  tena 

in  falconry. 
CRABER.    The  water-rat. 
CRAB-LANTHORN.    An  apple-jack.    See  ^ 

73.    Also,  a  cross,  forward  child. 
CRAB-VERJUICE.    Vinegar  made  from  crabs. 

Sometimes,  the  juice  itsdf. 
CRAB-WINDLASS.    A  windlass  used  on  the 

deck  of  a  barge. 
CRACCHE.    To  scratch.    (A.-S.) 
CRACKED.    Infirm;  broken.    (Fr.)     Cnckr 

still  in  use  in  Shropshire. 
ORACHES.    The  herb  chickweed. 
CRACHYNGE.    Cracking. 
CRACK.  (1)  A  boast.    Also  a  verb.  Sometimo. 

to  challenge. 

(2)  To  converse.    Noff.    Also,  chat,  conTera- 
tion,  news. 

(3)  Chief;  excellent.    In  early  plays,  an  arch, 
lively  boy. 

(4  J  To' restrain.    North. 

(5)  To  curdle.     Craven. 

(6)  "  In  a  crack,"  immediately. 

(7)  A  blow  or  stroke.    Also  a  verb,  to  strike  or 
throw. 

(8^  Crepitus  ventria.     North 

(9)  A  charge  for  a  cannon. 

(10)  To  creak.    PaUgraoe. 

(11)  A  prostitute.    North. 
CRACK-BRAINED.    FUghty.     Var.^aL 
CRACKED.     Cloven.      Craeked-pieee,  a  gH 

who  is  no  longer  a  virgin.  She  was  then  said 
to  he  cracked  in  the  rinff.  This  latter  expres- 
sion was  originally  applied  to  a  coin  vfaicfa 
was  cracked  beyond  the  circle  containing  tbe 
inscription,  and  then  considered  no  longpr 
current ;  but  it  is  used  metaphorically  is  a  n» 
riety  of  ways. 
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CRACKBL.    A  cricket.    Norih. 

CRACKER.  A  small  biking  dish ;  a  small  water- 
biscuit  ;  a  piece  of  glass  shaped  like  a  pear. 
North, 

CRACKET.    A  low  stool.    North, 

CRACKFART.    A  foolish  boaster. 

CRACKHALTER.  A  mischievous  boy.  Shake- 
gpesre  has  the  term  crack^hemp. 

CRACKING-WHOLE.    A  sUckensUde. 

CRACKLE.    Pork  crackling. 

CRACKLINGS.  Crisp  cakes.  Suaittx,  More 
usually  called  eraeineb.    See  Elyot,  in  v.  Col- 

CRACKMAN.    A  hedge. 

CR^iCKOWES.     Long  pointed  shoes,  turned 

up  in  a  curve.    Perhaps  so  called  from  Cracow 

in  Poland.      "  With  her  longe  craMowit" 

Rdiq.  Antiq.  i.  41. 
CRACKROPE.    A  fellow  likely  to  be  hung.    A 

term  of  contempt. 
CRACOKE.    Refuse  of  tallow.    Pr.  Parv. 
CRACONUM.     Same  as  emeoke,  q.  v. 
CRACUS.    A  kind  of  tobacco. 
CRADDANTLY.    Cowardly.    North, 
CRADDINS.     Mischievous  tricks.    North. 
CRADEL.    Some  part  of  clothing  mentioned  iu 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  Ill;  corresponding 

perhaps  to  the  eratula.    See  Ducange,  in  v. 
CRADLB-SCYTHE.    A  scythe  provided  with  a 

frame  to  lay  the  com  smooth  in  cutting. 
CRAFF.    A  sparrow.     Cumb, 
CRAFFLE.    To  hobble.     Derbyah, 
CRAFTS.    To  deal  craftily,  or  cunningly.  Palt- 

yrc9€, 
CRAFTESMAN.    A  man  of  skill    (^.-5.) 
CRAFTIMAN.    An  artificer.    (^.-5.) 
CRAFTLY.     Knowingly ;  prudently.    (^.-5.) 
CRAFTY.     Skilfully  made.    (-^.-5.) 
CRAG.  (1)  The  craw.    Eaat, 

(2)  A  deposit  of  fossil  sea-shells,  found  in  the 
Eastern  counties. 

(3)  The  neck,  or  throat.    See  Optick  Glasse  of 
Humors,  1639,  p.  135 ;  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  95. 

(4)  A  small  beer  vessel. 

CAAIER.     A  kind  of  small  ship.    See  HaU, 
Hen.  IV.  f.  18 ;  Harrison,  p.  201 ;  Holinshed, 
Hist.  Engl.  i.  155;  Hist  Scot.  p.  120;  Arch. 
2L 162 ;  Rutland  Papers,  p.  42. 
Be  tbaim*  cogge  appone  cogge,  ikraytr*  and  other. 
Mfortt /irthurt,  US.  Idntnlm,  f.91. 

CRAISEY.    The  butter-cup.     WMm, 
CRAITH.    A  scar.     We$t. 
CRAKANE.    The  refuse  of  tallow. 
CRAKE.  (1)  A  crow.     North. 
[Z)  To  crack ;  to  break.    {A.-N.) 

[3)  To  quaver  hoarsely  in  singing.    (^.-5.) 

[4)  To  brag,  or  boast. 

[5)  To  apei^,  or  divulge.   We»t,  Also,  to  shout 
or  cry. 

[6)  The  hmd-raO.    Eati. 

[7)  To  creak. 

DRAKE-BERRIES.    Crow-berries.    North, 
[:RAK£.FEET.    The  orchis.    North. 
:RAKE.NEEDLES.    Shepherds'-needlei. 
uRAKER.  (1)  A  boaster. 
[2)  A  child's  ratUe.    Eaat. 


CRAKERS.    Choice  English  soldiers  m  Frauc6 

temp.  Henry  VIII.    Blount. 
CRAKIT.    Cracked.    {A.-N.) 
CRALLIT.    Engraven. 
CRAM.  (1)  To  tell  falsehoods. 

(2)  A  lump  of  food.    North, 

(3)  To  tumble  or  disarrange.    Line. 
CRAMBLE.    To  hobble,  or  creep.    North. 
CRAMBLES.    Large  boughs  of  trees. 
CRAMBLY.    Lame.    North. 

CRAMBO.  A  diversion  in  which  one  gives  a 
word,  to  which  another  finds  a  rhyme.  If  the 
same  word  is  repeated,  a  forfeit  is  demanded, 
which  is  called  a  crambo.  It  was  also  a  term 
in  drinking,  as  appears  from  Dekker. 

CRAME.  (1)  To  bend.    Lane. 

(2)  To  join,  or  mend.    North, 

CRAMER.    A  tinker.    North, 

CRAMMELY.    Awkwardly.    North. 

CRAMMOCK.    To  hobble.     Yorkah. 

CRAMOSIN.     Crimson.     (A.^N.) 

CRAMP-BONE.  The  patella  of  a  sheep,  con- 
sidered  a  charm  for  the  cramp. 

CRAMPER.    A  cramp-iron. 

CRAMPISH.    To  contract  violently.    (^.-JV:) 

CRAMPLED.    Stiff  in  the  joints. 

CRAMPON.  The  border  of  gold  which  keeps  a 
stone  in  a  ring. 

CRAMP.RING.  A  ring  consecrated  on  Good 
Friday,  and  believed  to  be  efficacious  for  pre- 
venting the  cramp. 

CRAMP-RINGS.    Fetters.    Harmon, 

CRAMSINE.    To  scratch ;  to  claw. 

CRANCH.    To  grind  between  the  teeth;  to 
crush  any  gritty  substance. 
Here  doe  I  meane  to  emnch,  to  munch,  to  eate. 

Ht^tbPod't  Ro^M  King,  alg.  D.  UL 

CRANE.    Thecriniere.     HaU, 

CRANE-GUTTED.    Very  thin.  Eaat. 

CRANET.  (1)  SmaU  crini^re.  See  Hall,  Henry 
IV.  f.  12 ;  Meyrick,  ii.  258. 

(2)  A  small  red  worm.     Cumb, 

CRANGLE.    To  waddle.    North, 

CRANION.  (1)  The  skull.    Percy, 

(2)  Small ;  spider-like.    Jonaon, 
CRANK.  (1)  Brisk;  jolly;  merry. 
^2)  A  vessel  over-masted. 

(3^  An  impostor.    Burton. 

(4;  To  mark  cross-ways  on  bread-and  butter  to 

please  a  child.    Kent, 
(bj  To  creak.    North. 
(6)  To  wind,  as  a  river.    ShaJt     Also,  the  bend 

of  a  river. 

i7)  A  reel  for  winding  threat.    Prompt.  Parv, 
8)  The  wheel  of  a  well  to  draw  water  with.  Ibid. 
CRANKIES.    Pitmen.    North, 
CRANKLE.    Weak;  shattered.    North. 
CRANKS,  m  A  toaster.    North. 
(2^  Pains ;  aches.     Craven. 

(3)  Offices.    South, 

CRANKY.  (1)  Merry;  cheerful.  Sometimes 
ailing,  sickly ;  but  crank  is  always  used  in  the 
other  sense,  and  the  assertion  in  Prompt.  Parv. 
p.  92,  that  it  "  usually  sig*.tfies  sickly  or  fee* 
ble/'  is  quite  a  mistake. 

(2)  Chequered.     North. 
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CRANNY.    Quick;  giddy ;thoii§ht]ets. 
GRANTS.    GarUndB.    Shak, 
CRANY.    A  crumb.     Devon. 
CRAP.  (1)  A  bunch,  or  duster.    Wett. 
f  2^  To  snap ;  to  cndc.    Somenet 
r3  J  Danel ;  buck-wheat. 
[4)  A  ooane  part  of  beef  joining  the  ribt.    For. 
dial 

it)  The  back  part  of  the  neck. 
6)  Dregs  of  beer  or  ale. 
nS  Money.    North, 
f  8)  Afsurance.    Wilt9, 
f9)  Crept    North. 
CRAFAUTE.    The  toad-atone.  {F^.)  Cxmpot^i 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48. 
CRAPER.    A  rope.    {A.'N) 
CRAP-FULL.    Quite  fiilL    Devon. 
CRAPLE.    A  daw.    Spetuer, 
CRAPON.    A  loadstone.    (^.-M) 
CRAPPELT.    Lame;  shaky.    Line. 
CRAPPING.    Gathering  crops.    Weft. 
CRAPPINS.    ^VHiere  the  coal  crops  out.  Saiqp. 
CRAPPY.    To  snap.     Somereet. 
CRAPS.  (1)  The  refuse  of  hog's  lard  burnt  be- 

fore  a  fire.    North. 
(2)  Chaff  of  com.    Weet.    Apparently  the  same 

as  en^e,  Pr.  Panr.  n.  100. 
CRAPSICK.  Sick  froffi  over-eating  or  drinking. 

South. 
CRARE.    See  Craier. 
CRASED.    Broken;  weakened.    {A.'N.) 
CRASEDEST.   Most  crazy. 
CRASH.  (1)  To  crush,  or  grind. 

!2)  A  feast ;  an  entertainment. 
3)  To  be  merry.    North. 
CRASHIN6-CHETES.    The  teeth. 
CRASK.   Fat ;  lusty ;  in  good  health  and  spirits ; 

hearty. 
CRASKE.    To  crash.    Pr.  Parv. 
CRASPIG.    A  whale^  or  grampus. 
CRASSANTLY.    Cowardly.    Cheth. 
CRASSE.    Thick;  fat.    HalL 
CRASSECHE.    To  split,  or  crack. 
CRATCH.  (1)  A  rack  of  any  kind;  a  manger; 

a  cradle. 
(2)  To  eat.    Sakp. 

(3;  A  pannier,    jberbyth.    Also,  a  kind  of  hand- 
barrow  ;  a  wooden  frame  used  in  husbandry. 
r4^  A  wooden  dish.    Yorkeh. 
\bS  A  dothes  pole.    Suites. 

[6)  Warts  on  animals.    North. 

[7)  To  claw,  or  scratch.  * 
CRATCHINGLY.    Feeble;  weak.    North. 
CRATE.  (1)  A  wicker  basket.    North.   Gene- 
rally used  for  crockery. 

(2)  An  old  woman.  See  Towneley  Myst.  p.  201. 
Ritson  misreads  trate  in  Anc.  Pop.  Poet.  p.  77. 

CRATE-MEN.  Itinerant  venders  of  earthen- 
ware.   Siaf. 

CRATHAYN.    A  craven ;  a  coward. 

CRATHER.    A  kind  of  scythe. 

CRATTLE.    A  crumb.    North. 

CRAUCHE.    The  refuse  of  tallow. 

CRAUP.    Crept.    Weet. 

CRAVAISE.    Thecray-fish.    (J.~N) 

CRAYANT.    Craven 'cowardly. 


CRAVAS.    A  crevice.    Pr.Pt 
CRAVAUNDE.    Coward.    (^.-iV.) 
CRAVE.  (1)  To  daim  money.    North. 
(2)  A  chink,  or  deft.    Pr.  Pare. 
GRAVEL.    A  mantd-piece.     Wett. 
CRAW.  (1)  The  bosom ;  the  crop  of  a  bU. 

yar.  dial 
(2)  A  crow.    North.   Properly,  a  rook.   So 

ling.  Diet  1549. 
CRAW-BUCKLES.    Sbirt-bucUes.    Bedt, 
CR  AW-FEET.    The  wild  hyacinth. 
CRAWK.  (1)  Stubble.    Also,  a  £^got 
(2)  The  refVise  of  tallow.    Pr.  Part. 
CRAWL.    To  abound.    North. 
CRAWLEY-MAWLEY.   In  a  vreak  and  silng 

state ;  unwelL    Noff. 
CRAWLY-WHOPPER.    A  black-beetle. 
CRAWPARSED.  Hog-breeched.    North. 
CRAWSE.    Jolly;  brisk.     Yorith. 
CRAY.  (1)  See  CVaier. 

(2)  A  disease  in  hawks,  proceeding  from  ea 
and  bad  diet. 

(3)  A  Idnd  of  gum. 

CRAYNE.    A  chink«  or  deft    Pr.  Pan. 
CRAYZE.    AwiUfdlow. 
CRAZE.    To  crack.    Devon. 
CRAZED.    Foolish ;  insane.     Far.  iCdL 
CRAZEY.    Crow's  foot.    South. 
CRAZIES.    Adies;  pains.    North. 
CRAZLED.    Congealed.     Yorigh. 
CRAZY.    Infirm ;  diUpidated. 
CRAZZILD.    Coals  caked  together. 
CREABLE.    Capable  of  being  crested. 
CREACHY.    Same  as  crazy,  q.  v. 
CRE  AG.    The  game  of  ninepins. 
CREAGHT.    A  drove  of  cattle. 
CREAK.  (1)  A  wicker  basket 

(2)  '<  To  cry  creak,"  to  be  afraid,  to  desist  fira 
any  project 

(3)  A  hook.     Yorieh. 

(4)  A  land-raiL    North. 

CREAM.  (1)  To  squeeze,  or  press.    Wat. 
(2)  To  froth,  or  curdle.    North. 

i^S  A  cold  shivering.    Somertet. 
4)  The  holy  anointing  oil. 
CREAMER.    One  who  has  a  stall  in  a  mate 

or  fair. 
CREAMFACED.    Pale.     South. 
CREAM-WATER.    Water  with  a  kind  of  oQ  or 

scum  upon  it 
CREAMY.    Chilly.    Devon. 
CREANCE.  (1)  Faith ;  belief.    (^.-JV.) 
Thi»  maydm  Utt5te  the  creamet 
Unto  thii  wyf  to  perfidy. 

Coteer,  MS,  Soe.  ^Wff.  I».  f.  K, 

(2)  Credit ;  payment    {A.-N,) 

And  with  hit  preqroui  bloode  he  wnxite  the  \»ik 
Upon  the  crotie,  m  general  acquytuinoe 
To  every  penytent  in  ful  enaune: 

Ram.  tfiha  Monk,  Skn  CoDtgf  Mi 

(Z)  To  borrow  money.    (A.-N,) 

(4)  The  string  with  which  a  hawk  is  secoml 

CREANT.    Recreant ;  craven. 

CREAS.    The  measles.     Yorkeh, 

CREASE.  (I)  A  curved  tile.     Wett. 

(2)  The  top  of  a  horse's  neck. 
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(3)  Loriog ;  fond.    Lane* 
(41 A  ipUt,  or  rent.    Ea»t, 
(5)  To  increaae.    Dewm, 
CREATE.    Created.    {Lai,) 
CR£ATURB.  (1)  The  Creator. 

(2)  A  poor  miserable  person. 
CREAUK.    A  crooked  stick.    North, 
CREAUNCER.    A  creditor.    {A,'N.) 
CREAUNSER.    A  tutor.    SkeUon. 
CREAUNT.    Bdieving.    {A^-N,) 
CREBULLB.    A  cripple.    {A.-N.) 
CRECH.    A  crutch.    North. 
CREDANS.    Credit ;  reputation. 
CREDENT.    Credible.    Shak. 
CREDILLE.    A  cradle.    Heame. 
CREB.  (1)  To  seethe.    North. 
{i\  To  pound,  or  bruise.    North. 

(3)  A  hat  or  sty.     Cumb. 
CREECH.    To  scream.    Somenet. 
CREED.    Hard.     Yorhth. 
CREEK.    A  servant.    Suffolk. 
CREEL.  (1)  A  wicker  basket.    North. 
(2)  A  butcher's  stool.    North, 
h)  A  wooden  frame  for  oak-cakes. 
CRBEM.  (1)  To  convey  slily.     Cheth. 
(2)  To  pour  out    North. 

CREEN.    To  pine.    Devon. 
CREENY.    Small;  diminutive.     WOtt. 
CREEP.  (1)  To  raise,  or  hoist  up. 
(2)  A  ridge  of  land. 
CREEPER.  (1)  A  louse.     Var.  dial 

(2)  A  small  stooL    NoHh. 

CREEPERS.  (I)  Small  low  irons  in  a  grate  oe- 

tween  the  andirons. 
^2)  A  nervous  fidget.     Var.  dioL 

(3)  Low  pattens.    Norf. 

(4)  Grapnels.    East. 
CREBP-HEDGB.    A  vagrant.    East. 
CREEPINS.    A  beating.    Craven. 
CREEPLE.  (1)  A  cripple. 

(2)  To  squeeze ;  to  compress.    East. 

CREEZB.    Squeamish.     Wett. 

CREIL.   A  dwarfish  man.    North. 

CREILED.    Speckled;  variegated.    Cumb. 

CREKB.  (1)  A  crane.    (A.-N.) 

(2)  A  basket.    Pr.  Parv. 

CRBKTNB.    To  duck,  as  hens.    Pr.  Parv. 

CRBMB.    Chrism ;  ointment 

CREMESTN.    Crimson  velvet. 

CRENELLE.  A  loophole  in  a  fortress.  Some* 
times,  a  battlement. 

CRENSEYN.    Crimson.   (A.-N,) 

CREOPEN.    Tocreep;tocrawl. 

CREPSMOUS.  A  term  of  endearment.  Pals- 
grave's Acolastus,  1540.    Still  in  use. 

CRBPIL.    A  cripple.    (A.-&,) 

CRBPINE.  Fringe  worn  with  a  French  hood ; 
the  ere^rine,  or  golden  net-caul,  Planch^, 
p.  117. 

CREPPID.    Crept.  (A,'S,) 

CRESCrVB.    Increasing  in  power. 

CRESCLOTIL   Fine  linen  doth. 

CRESE.    To  increase.  (A.'N.) 

CRESMEDE.    Christened.    (^.-JV.) 

CRESOLITE.  Crystal. 


CRESSAWNTB.  A  crescent ;  an  ornament  for 
a  woman's  neck. 

CRESSB.  A  rush.  <<  I  oovrnt  hym  noghte  at  a 
eresse"  Lincoln  MS. 

CRESSET.  An  open  lamp,  suspended  on  pivots 
in  a  kind  of  fork,  and  carried  upon  a  pole, 
formerly  much  used  in  nocturnal  processions. 
The  light  was  a  vrreathed  rope  smeared  with 
pitch  or  rosin  stuck  on  a  pin  in  the  centre  of 
the  bowL  The  cresset  was  sometimes  a  hol- 
low pan  filled  vrith  combustibles,  and,  indeed, 
any  hollow  vessd  employed  for  holding  alight 
was  so  called. 

CREST,  m  Increase.    (A,.N) 

(2)  In  architecture,  a  tenn  for  any  omamenta. 
upper  finishing. 

I  M  OMtcli»  I  M  eke  high  Cowre*, 
Wallcfl  of  stone  crMtjfd  and  bauylled. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  i.  6,  f.  13. 

(3)  The  top  of  anything ;  the  ridge  of  a  hill  or 
bank ;  a  balk. 

(4)  The  rising  part  of  a  horse's  neck. 
CREST-TILES.     Tiles  used  for  covering  the 

ridge  of  a  roof. 
CRETE.    A  kind  of  sweet  wine.      "  Creticke 
wine,"  Topsell's  Beasts,  p.  276. 
Thane  darett  and  er0tr<0  clergyally  rennene. 

Morte  Jrihurtt  MS,  Lincoln,  t.  SS 

CRETOTNE.   A  sweet  sauce.  {A.-N.) 

CREUDEN.    Cried ;  roared,  pL 

CREUSB.  A  cup.   {A,-N,) 

CREVASSE.  A  chink  or  crevice.  (^.-JV.)  Cre- 

veeeez,  MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  15 ;  Creveyo, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  7. 
CREYET.    A  cruet.  East. 
CRBVIL.    The  head.  (A,-N,) 
CREVIN.    A  cradc,  or  crevice.    North. 
CRBVISB.    A  cray-fish.    (Fr.)    Sometimes,  a 

lobster,  as  in  MS.  Arund.  249. 
CREW.    A  coop.    Salop. 
CREWDLB.    To  crouch  together.    North.  > 
CREWDLING.    A  slow  mover.    Chesh. 
CREWDS.    The  measles.    North, 
CRBWBL.  (1)  A  cowslip.    Somerset. 
(3)  Fine  worsted,  formerly  much  in  use  for 

fringe,  (garters,  &c 
CREWNTINO.    Grumbling.    Exmoor. 
CRBW-YARD.    A  farm-yard.    Lmc. 
CRETSBDE.    Crossed.    Hearhe. 
CREYSERY.    A  crusade.    {A,^N.) 
CRIANDB.    &ying.    (A.^N,) 
CRIB.  (1)  A  chUd's  bed.    Var.  dial 

i2^  A  lock-up  house.  Salop, 
3)  A  rack  or  manger.    Var.  dioL    Also,  a  foUd 

for  cattle. 
CRIB-BITER.     A  horse   that  draws  in  his 
breath,  and  bites  his  manger. 

CRIBBLE.  (1)  A  finer  sort  of  bran.  CribiUreds, 
Reliq.Antiq.L9.  SeeCotgrave,inv.£ot(f'9«ou'. 

(2)  A  corn-sieve.    HoUyhtmd. 

CRICK.    The  gafile  of  a  cross-bow. 

CRICKBR.  A  collier's  horse.  Also,  a  man 
that  carries  heavy  loads  on  a  horse.    West* 

CRICKET.  (I)  A  low  stooL 

(2)  Said  of  a  feiret,  maris  tgppatens. 
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CRICKET-A-WICKET.     Merry ;  also,  to  jog 

up  and  down. 
CRICKLE.    To  bend;  to  stoop.    Var.diaL 
CRICKS.    Dry  hedgewood.     Wett. 
CRIED-UP.    Much  praised.     Var.  dial 
CRIEL.    A  kind  of  heron. 
CRIETNGES.    Prayers.     Weber. 
CRIG.    A  wooden  mallet.  North,   Alsoayerb, 

to. beat. 
CRIINDE.    Crying.    Rob.  Glow. 
CRIKKET.    A  creek.    Leland, 
CRILL.    Chilly;  goosefleshy.    Lane. 
CRIM.  (1)  To  shiver.    I.Wight. 

(2)  A  smidl  portion  of  anything.    Wett. 
CRIMANT 1    Inteij.  of  sudden  surprise.   Some- 
times, erimmejemminy  ! 

CRIMBLB.  To  creep  slily.  Eaat.  To  crim- 
ble4'-th'-poke,  to  fly  from  an  agreement,  to 
act  cowardly. 

CRIME.    Cry;  report.    Wett. 

CRIMME.    To  crumble  bread. 

CRIMMLE.    To  plait  up  a  dress. 

CRIMP.  (1)  A  game  at  cards. 

^2^  A  dealer  in  coals.  Norf. 

hS  To  be  very  stingy.    Dewnu 

(4)  Inconsistent ;  inconclusive. 

CRIMPS.  In  the  crimps,  well  set  out  in  clothes. 

CRINCH.  (1)  A  smaU  bit.     Ghue. 

{2)  Same  as  eroncA,  q.  t. 

(3)  To  crouch  together.    North. 
CRINCHLING.    A  very  small  apple,  also  called 

a  cringling.  Etut. 
CRINCKLE.    SeeCWm^i^. 
CRINCOMES.    The  lues  venerea. 
CRINDLE.    A  kernel.     Lane. 
CRINE.    To  shrink ;  to  pine.   North. 
CRINETTS.    The  long  small  black  feathers  on 

a  hawk's  head. 
CRINGLE.    A  withe  or  rope  for  fastening  a 

gate  with.    North, 
CRINGLE-CRANGLE.    A  zig-zag.     North. 
CRINITE.    Haiiy.     (la/.) 
CRINK.  (1)  A  veiy  smaU  chUd.     Wett. 
(2)  A  crumpling  apple.    Heref. 
CRINKLE.  (1)  To  rumple.     Var.  dial 

(2)  To  bend ;  to  waver.    North. 

(3)  To  form  into  loops,  as  thread  sometimes 
does.    Line. 

(4)  To  shrink.    S^grolk. 
CRINKLE-CRANKLE.     A  wrinkle.     North. 

*<  Full  of  erinhlecranilet*'  Cotgrave. 

CRINZE.    A  drinking  cup. 

CRIP.    To  cut  the  hair.     Weet. 

CRIPLING.    Tottery.    North. 

CRIPLINGS.  Short  spars  at  the  sides  of 
houses. 

CRIPPIN.    See  Crepine. 

CRIPPLE-GAP.  A  hole  left  in  walls  for  sheep 
to  pass  through.  North.  Also  called  a  crip- 
ple-hole. 

CRIPPLIFIED.    Crippled.    Munday. 

CRIPS.    Crisp ;  curled.     Wett. 

CRISH.    Cartilage.    Eatt. 

CRISIMORE.  A  little  chUd.  Devon.  No 
doubt  from  ehritome,  q.  v.  i 


CRISLED.     Goose-fleshy.    FoM. 
CRISOME.    See  Chritome, 
CRISP.  (1)  Pork  crackling.    Sonth. 
'2)  To  curL     Critpy,  wavy. 

3)  Fine  linen ;  cobweb  lawn. 

4)  A  kind  of  biscuit.    North, 
CRISPE.   Curled.   {Lat.) 
CRISPING-IRON.    A  curUng-iron. 
CRISPIN'S-LANCE.    An  awL 
CRISPLE.    A  curL    Also  a  verb. 
CRISSY.    A  crisis.    Eatt. 
CRISTALDRE.    The  lesser  cenUury.  Genrd, 

Spelt  Crittetladdre,  and  explained  cetUavn 
major,  in  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  3. 
CRISTEN.    A  kind  of  plum. 
CRISTENDOM.    Baptism.     Wiekiife. 
And  that  batUrd  that  to  the  yi  dere, 
Qrtftt^mdvme  lelialle  he  noo  hare  here. 

MS.  Cantab,  FC  U.  38,  f.  a. 

CRISTENE.    Christian.    {A.-N) 
CRISTENING.  Christian  faith. 
CRISTINE.  A  kid.  (^.-iVl) 
GRISTING.   Baptism.  (^.-A*:) 
CRISTYGRET.  A  kind  of  fiir,  much  used  is  the 
fifteenth  century. 

or  no  deryte  embroudid  hath  hire  vede, 
Ne  forrld  with  ennyn  ne  with  erUtifgrtK. 

l^dgute,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  Ul,  I  iS. 

CRIT.  AhoveL  Sahp. 

CRITCH.  Stony.   Line. 

CRITICK.  The  art  of  criticism. 

CRITUARY.    A  kind  of  sauce. 

CROAK.  To  die.   Oxon. 

CROAKER.  A  raven.  Jonton. 

CROAKUM-SHIRE.  Northumberland. 

CROAT.  A  bottle.  Si^oUc. 

CROB.  (I)  A  clown.  North. 

(2)  To  tynmnize  over.    Yorktk. 

CROBBE.    The  knops  of  leafy  buds,  used  is 

pendants  from  the  roof. 
CROCARD.   Some  kind  of  bird,  mentiosed  \z 

Arch.  iii.  157 ;  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  223. 
CROCE.  (1)  A  cross.  {A.'S.) 
(2)  A  crook ;  a  crozier. 
CROCERE.   The  bearer  of  a  pastoral  staff,  u: 

crozier.  Pr.  Parv. 
CROCHE.  (1)  A  crutch.    (^.-.V.)     "Whicbc 

wende  his  helpe  a  croehe"  Gower,  MS. 
(2)  The  top  of  a  stag's  head,  the  knob  at  the 

top  of  it. 
CROCHED.  Crooked.  {A^N.) 
CROCHEN.  The  crochet  in  music. 
CROCHET.  A  hook.   (J.-N.) 
CROCHETEUR  A  porter.   {Fr.) 
CROCK.  (1)  An  old  ewe.    Yorith. 
(2)  The  cramp  in  hawks. 

3)  A  kind  of  musket. 

4)  Soot.  Also,  to  black  with  soot 

5)  A  pot ;  an  earthen  vesseL    To  erode,  to  Ixj 
up  in  a  crock. 

(%)  To  decrease ;  to  decay.  North. 

(7)  Under  hair  in  the  neck. 

(8)  The  back  of  a  fire-place.   Wett. 

(9)  An  old  laid  egg.  North. 
CROCK-BUTTER.    Salt-butter.  South. 
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CROCKET.  A  Jargc  roll  of  hiur,  much  worn  in 
the  time  of  Edward  I. 

Be  n«t  proud  of  thy  erokH 
Yn  the  cberche  to  tyfe  and  sec. 

MS.  HarU  1701,  f.  82. 
Hb  crolref  kembt»  and  theron  let 
A  nouche  with  a  chapelet. 

Gower,  MS,  Soe.  Antlq.  134,  f.  171* 

CROCKETS.  Projecting  flowers  or  foliage  used 
in  Gothic  architecture. 

CROCKS.  (1)  Locks  of  hair.    Rel.  Ant.  ii.  175. 

(2)  Two  crooked  timbers,  of  natural  bend,  form- 
ing an  arch,  seen  in  old  buildings.  North. 

CROCKY.  (1)  Sooty.  Ea$t. 

(2)  A  small  Scotch  cow.  North. 

CRODART.  A  coward.  North. 

CRODDY.  To  contest ;  to  strive ;  to  play  very 
roughly.   North. 

CRODE.   A  mole.   North. 

CROFT.  (1)  A  meadow  near  a  house ;  a  small 
common  field ;  any  indosure. 

(2)  A  vault.  Kent. 

CROOGED.  Filled.   Oxon. 

CROGGLE.   Sour,  or  curdy.    Yorkth. 

CROGHTON-BELLY.  A  person  who  eats  a 
great  deal  of  fruit.  Lane. 

CROGNET.   The  coronal  of  a  spear. 

CROICE.  Across.     (A.-N.) 

CROISE.  A  drinking-cup. 

CROISERIE.  The  Crusade.  {A..N.) 

CROKE.  (1)  Refuse ;  the  bad  or  useless  part  of 
anything.    Line. 

(2)  A  kind  of  lance.   (J.-N.) 

(3)  A  trick ;  a  turn.   North. 

(4)  The  ordure  of  the  hare. 

(5)  To  bend. 

Into  the  water  he  eroXrmIe  downe* 
And  was  In  perelle  for  to  drowne. 

M&.  Uneoln  A.  L 17*  f.  US- 

;'6}  A  hook. 

Hyt  was  made  fall  weywarde, 
Full  of  croJkye  of  iUle  harde. 

jr&  Cantab.  Ft.  H  SB,  f.  30. 

::R0KED.    Lame ;  infirm. 
::rOKEKBLY.    Hookedly. 
:;rOK£R.  (l)  a  grower  of  saflh>n.    See  Har- 
rison's Eng^d,  pp.  232,  233. 
2)  A  cottage  vrithout  stairs. 
:R0LLE.    Curled.    Kyng  Alis.  1999. 
TROLLING.     The  rumbling,  or  grumbling  of 

the  stomach.    PaJkgrmt. 
?ROM.  (1)  To  crowd.    North. 
2)  To  arrange  anything.     Lane. 
::R0ME.  (1)  A  crook ;  a  staff  with  a  hook  at  the 

end  of  it.    Norf.    This  term  occurs  in  the 

Pr.  Parv.  p.  104. 
2)   Pulp;  kernel;  the  crumb.    See  Forme  of 

Cury.p.  62;  MS.  Arund.  249,  f.  89.  {A.-S.) 
:R0MP.    Witty.     Oxmu 
rROMPTLD.    Crumpled. 
:R0MPYNG.     Curving,  said  of  a  dog's  taiL 

JI£ai$treofthe  Game. 
:R0MSTER.    a  kind  of  vessel  having  a  crooked 

prow*    ^  uut.) 
;R0NE.    An  old  ewe.    Also,  an  old  woman, 

cenerally  in  an  opprobrious  sense.     These 


t 


meanings  are  said  to  be  connected  with  each 
other. 
CRONE-BERRIES.    Whortleberries. 
CRONELL.    A  coronal,  or  garland.    Also,  the 
coronal  of  a  lance,  called  eronet,  by  Hall, 
Henry  IV.  f.  12. 
CRONESANKE.    The  periscaiia. 
CRONGE.    a  hUt,  or  handle. 
CRONIQUE.    A  chronicle.    (A.-N.) 
The  tale  y  thenke  of  a  enmiqme 
To  telle,  yf  that  It  may  the  like. 

Gawtr,  MS.  Soe,  Antiq.  134,  f.  SS. 

CRONK.  (1)  To  croak ;  to  prate.    Nmrth. 

(2)  To  perch.     Yorkth. 

(3)  To  exult  over  with  insult.  Hunter's  HaUamth. 
Glose. 

CRONNY.    Merry ;  cheerftiL   Derh. 
CRONOGRAPHY.    A  history.  HaU. 
CRONY.    An  intimate  friend. 
CROC.  (1)  To  coo.    North. 
(2)  A  crib  for  cattle.   Lane. 
CROOCH.    To  crouch  down.    Oxon. 
CROODLE.    To  cower ;  to  crouch ;  to  cuddle. 

Also,  to  feel  cold. 
CROOK.  (1)  The  devil.   Somereet, 

2)  The  crick  in  the  neck. 

3)  A  chain  in  a  chimney  for  hanging  boUers  on. 
North. 

(4)  Abend  or  curvature.    Also  a  verb,  to  make 
crooked. 

CROOKEL.    To  coo.  North. 
CROOKEN.  To  bend.    Ywkeh. 
CROOK-LUG.    A  long  pole  with  a  hook  at  the 

end  of  It,  used  for  puUing  down  dead  branches 

of  trees.  Gkme. 
CROOKS.  (1)  The  furniture  of  pack-horses; 

long  ])ieces  of  timber,  sharpened  above,  and 

bent  in  a  particular  manner,  to  support  burdens 

on  horses.   Devon. 
(2)  Hinges.   North. 
CROOL.   To  mutter ;  to  murmur. 
CROOM.    A  small  portion  of  anything.    So* 

meraet, 
CROON.  To  bellow ;  to  roar.   North.   Also,  to 

murmur  softly. 
CROONCH.  To  encroach.  Eatt. 
CROOP.     To  rake  together;    to  be  miserly. 

Devon. 
CROOPBACK.    A  hump-back. 
CROOPY.  (1)  Hoarse.  iVorth. 
(2)  To  creep ;  to  bend.  Donet. 
CROOSE.    An  assistant  to  the  banker  at  the 

game  of  basset. 
CROOT.  Same  as  croo^,  q.  V. 
CROP.  (1)  The  gorge  of  a  bird.    *'  Neck  and 

crop,"  completely,  entirely. 

(2)  A  shoot  of  a  tree,  grown  in  one  season. 
North.  Properly,  the  head  or  top  of  a  tr^, 
the  extreme  shoot ;  any  shoot ;  a  sprig  of  a 
plant. 

(3)  The  spare-rib.   Var.  dioL 

(4)  The  top.    {A.S.) 

And  of  the  hillea  he  teileth  there  aryjte 

How  heschalle  bowe  hem  and  the  eroppi*  hr»c>. 

1^4fU,  MS.  Soe.  AAtiq.  134.  f.  18. 
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(5)  To  crop  the  cauiey,  to  walk  unyiddingly 

down  the  centre. 
CBOPB.  (1)  Crept.    {A.-S.) 

Thli  lady  tbo  was  erope  aside. 
As  iche  that  wolde  hlnwlTen  hide. 

Cower,  IfS.  Soe,  JnHq,  134«  f.  08. 

(2)  To  creep  slowly.   East, 
3J  The  crupper.   Weber, 

4)  The  finialof  a  canopy,  &c. 

5)  A  band,  or  fillet.  (^.-JSr.) 

6)  Crooked.    Palsgrave, 

CBOPISRS.   The  housings  on  a  horse's  back. 

GROPING.   The  surface  of  coal. 
CROPONE.  The  battock  or  haunch.    (J,'N.) 
CROPORE.    The  crupper.    (A,.N,) 
CROP-OUT.    To  appear  above  the  surface,  as  a 

stratum  of  coal,  ic, 
CROPPEN.  (1)  Crept.  North, 
(2'\  To  eat,  as  a  bird.  (A.'S,) 

(3)  The  crop  of  a  hen.  Cumb, 
CROPPY.  A  Roundhead. 

CROP-RASH.    The  loose  soft  stone  above  the 

solid  vein.    Warw. 
CROP-WEED.    The  bUu^  matfellon. 
CROSE.    A  crosier. 
CROSHABSLL.    A  courtezan.    Kent. 
CROSS.  (1)  To  cashier. 
2^  A  piece  of  money. 

3)  The  horizontal  piece  near  the  top  of  a  dagger. 

4)  To  dislodge  a  roe-deer.    Also,  to  double  in 
a  chase. 

(5)  To  keep  the  crop,  to  monopolize  the  market 
place. 

(6)  To  cleave  the  back-bone,  a  term  in  cutting 
up  deer. 

CROSS-AND-PILE.     The  game   now  called 

heads-and'tails.    See  Nomendator,  p.  299. 
CROSS-BARS.  A  boy's  game. 
CROSS-BATED.    Chequered. 
CROSS-BITE.    To  swindle ;  to  cheat ;  to  de- 
ceive.    Cross^ite,    crassMter,   a  swindler. 

Florio  has,  **  Furbdre,  to  play  the  cheater,  the 

cunnie-catcher  or  crosseMter," 
CROSS-DAYS.    The  three  days  preceding  the 

feast  of  Ascension. 
CROSSE-BACCED.    Having  a  bar  through,  as 

shot.    See  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  272.    Qu.  crosse- 

barred f 
CROSSED.    Taken  the  cross. 
CROSSE-ISLED.     A  church  with  transepts  is 

so  called. 
CROSSELET.   A  crucible.    (^.-iVl) 
CROSS-EYE.    A  violent  squint.    East, 
CROSS-GARTERED.      Having    the    garters 

crossed  on  the  leg. 
CROSS-GRAINED.    Not  straight  grained,  as 

wood.    Hence,  obstinate,  peevish. 
CROSS-LAY.    A  cheating  wager. 
CROSSLET.    A  frontlet. 
CROSS-MORGANED.    PeevUh.  North, 
CROSS-PATCH.  A  peevish  child.    Also  called 

a  cross-pot, 
CROSS-PATE.    The  cross  at  the  top  of  a  ball 

held  by  a  sovereign. 


CROSS-PURPOSES.    A  child's  gme.   Afag^ 
confusion  and  diiBcultics. 

CROSS-QUARTERS.    Diagonslopernngifaiik 

tuiret  of  a  building. 
CROSS-ROW.    The  alphabet. 
CROSS-SOMER.    A  beam  of  timber. 
CROSS-SWORD.    One  with  a  cross^nr  for  ift 

guard. 
CROSS-THE-BUCKLE.    A  peculiar  and  dH 

cult  step  in  rustic  dancing. 
CROSS-TOLL.    A  passage  toU. 
CROSS-TRIP.    In  wrestlmg,  when  the  legs  m 

crossed  one  within  the  other. 
CROSS-VEIN.    One  vein  of  ore  crostiD|  is. 

other  at  right  angles. 
CROSS-WEEK.    Rogation  week. 
CROSS-WIND.    To  warp ;  to  twist  Nortl 
Tboa  maist  bdiold  how  it  is  icordit  iriA  lor^ 
And  evory  way  eroswemndad  vlth  detire. 

Wommn  in  the  Utw,  ISf 

CROSTELL.    A  wine-pot. 
CROSWORT.    Herba  Crimatiea,\xA, 
CROTCH.  (1)  A  crutch.  East, 

iZS  Same  as  c^,  q.  y. 
3}  A  post  with  a  forked  top,uaed  in1niildiBg,&E. 
(4)  The  place  where  the  tail  of  an  asEsal 

commences. 
CROTCH-BOOTS.    Water  boots.  East. 
CROTCH-BOUND.    Lazy.    East, 
CROTCHED.  (1)  Cross ;  peevish.  Eatt. 
(2)  Crooked; hooked.  North, 
CROTCHET.  A  metal  hook. 
CROTCH.ROOM.  LengUiof  thelegs. 
CROTCH-STICK.    A  crutch.  East, 
CROTCH-TAIL.    A  kite.    Essex. 
CROTCH-TROLLING.    A  method  of  inl^ 

or  angling  for  pike.   Norf, 
CROTE.    A  dod  of  earth. 
CROTELS.    The  ordure  of  the  hare,  nbbh,  v 

goat.    Also  called  ero^cyt  and  010/11%.  Tbe 

Maistre  of  the  Game,  MS.  BodL  M6,  ha 

eroteynge  of  the  hart. 
CROTEY.  Soup;  pottage.  (^^.-iV:) 
CROTONE.    A  dish  in  cookery,  described  a 

the  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  34. 
CROTTE.    A  hole ;  a  comer.    {A^N,) 
CROTTLES.    Crumbs.    North, 
CROTTLING.    FHable.    North. 
CROU.    A  hut ;  a  sty.    Dewm, 
CROUCH.    A  tumble ;  vrrinkle.    Oxm. 
CROUCHE.  (1)  A  piece  of  money. 

Come  hlder  to  me,  sooe,  and  loke  wfaeder 

In  thU  pune  whether  ther  be  eny  em  or  tmda, 

Save  nedel  and  threde  and  themel  of  ktber* 

OccteM,  MS,  Ste,  AMiq.  IK.  f.  »<. 

(2)  To  sign  vnth  the  cross.  (AS.)   Also,  & 

cross.    Hence  Cratched  Friars, 
CROUCHMAS.    Christmas.    Tasser, 
CROUD.  (1)  To  coo.    North, 

(2)  The  crypt  of  a  church. 

(3)  A  coarse  apple  pasty.     WUts. 

(4)  A  fiddle.    Also  a  verb. 
CROUDE.    To  shove  together.  (-rf.-i) 
CROUDEWAIN.   Acart;  awaggoa.  Feilii]ss 

kind  of  barrow. 
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CBOUHHE.    A  paa ;  a  pitcher. 
CROUKE.  (1)  A  crow.    North. 

(2)  An  earthen  pitcher.    (A,'S.) 

(3)  To  bend,    (>#.-5.) 
CROULE.    Curled.     Chaucer. 
CROUME.    Sharp;  cutting.    {ji.-N.) 
CROUN.    The  circle  of  hair  produced  by  the 

priestly  tonsure.    (J.-N.) 
CROUNCORN.    A  rustic  pipe. 
CROUNMENT.    A  coronation.    (A.'N.) 
CROUP.  (1)  To  croak.    North. 

(2)  A  diseise  in  poultry. 

(3)  The  ridge  of  the  back.    (A.'N.) 

(4)  To  stoop ;  to  crouch.    Cumb. 

(5)  The  craw;  the  belly.     Also,  the  buttock 
or  haunch. 

CROUPY-CRAW.    The  raven.    North. 

CROUS.  (1)  Merry ;  brisk ;  lively ;  bumptious. 
"  Crtue  or  eroiw,  saucy,  malapert,  Bor."  Ken- 
nett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033.  Evidently  connected 
with  enu,  wrathful,  Havelok,  1966 ;  and  hence 
perhaps  entity.  The  following  is  an  instance 
of  the  word  in  the  same  sense  as  in  Havelok. 
Ajeya  hem  wu  ha  kene  and  emu. 
And  leldc,  goth  out  of  my  Fadlr  houa. 

Cunu-Mundi,  MB,  ColU  Tirin.  Omtab.  f .  91. 

'2)  To  catterwaul ;  to  provoke.    East. 

:R0USLSY.   To  flatter;  to  court    Devon. 

XOUTH.    A  fiddle ;  a  croud,  q.  v. 

;R0UWEPIL.    The  herb  crane-bill. 

}ROW.  (1)  A  cattle-crib.    Lane. 

2)  An  iron  gavelock.  'North, 

3)  To  claim.    Somenet. 

4)  To  poll  or  pluck  a  crow,  to  complain  or 
qoairel  with  any  one. 

5)  To  give  the  crow  a  pudding,  to  die.    Shak. 

6)  A  pigsty.    Dewm. 

;row.bell. 

In  a  pound  of  mine  called  Swieea  growM  abun- 
dntlr  a  phot  called  by  the  people  hereabout  cn>w- 
t«a«,  which  I  never  law  anywhere  but  there.  Mr. 
Rob.  Good,  M.A.  tells  roe  that  these  crcw-beUt  have 
Uew  flowers,  and  are  common  to  many  shady  places 
ia  this  oountrey. 

AvJbr^*  WilU,  Royal  Boe.  MS.  p.  19& 

/ItOW-BERRY.    Empetrum  nigrum^  Lin. 

;B0WCH.  (1)  A  crutch.    Percy. 

2)  Crooked.    Huloet. 

;ROW.COAL.    Inferior  coal.     Cumb. 

310WD.  (1)  To  wheel  about    Norf. 

2)  To  move  one  thing  across  another ;  to  make 
s  grating  noise. 

3)  Congealed  milk.    North. 
.HOWD-BARROW.   A  wheel-barrow.  Noff. 
.ItOWDING.    A  barrow.    Patton. 
."ROWDLING.     Timid ;  dull ;  sickly.     West. 
^OWD  Y.    A  mess  of  oatmeal,  generally  mixed 

with  milk.    North. 
mOWDY-KIT.    A  small  fiddle.     Weet. 
:R0WDY-MAIN.  a  riotous  assembly ;  a  cock* 

fight ;  a  crowded  mixture.    North. 
moWDY-MUTTON.    A  fiddler. 
^OWDY-PIE.    An  apple-turnover.     Weet. 
^W-FEBT.   The  wrinkles  which  spread  from 

the  outer  comers  of  the  eye. 
^WFLOWER.   Thecrow-foot.    liorth. 


CROWISH.    Spirited ;  pert    North. 
CROWKEEPER.     A  boy  employed  to  seiic 
crows  from  land,  in  former  times  armed  with 
a  bow.    East. 
CR0WLA14DE.    Exulting;  boasting. 
CROWLE.    To  grumble,  or  make  a  noise  in  the 

stomach. 
CROW-LEEK.    The  hyacinth. 
CROWN.    To  hold  an  inquest.    North.    See 

Sharp's  Chron.  Mirab.  pp.  4,  88. 
CROWNACLE.    A  chronicle. 
CROWNATION.    A  coronation.    Miege. 
CROWNED-CUP.    A  bumper. 
CROWNER.    A  coroner.    Var.  dial. 
CROWNET.    A  coronet 
CROWNING.    SUghtly  arched.    East. 
CROWN-POST.    In  bwlding,  the  post  which 
stands  upright  between  the  principal  rafters. 
CROWNS.  Crowns-of-the-sun,  a  gold  crown  so 
called  from  the  mint  mark,  worth  about  4«.  6dL 
Crowiu-of-the-rose  wero  coined  by  Henry 
VIII.  in  1526,  and  worth  the  same  sum. 
CROW-PARSNIP.    ThedandeUon. 
CROWPYNE.    A  crupper.    Pr.  Parv. 
CROWSHELL.    The  fresh-water  musde. 
CROWS-NEST.    Wfld  parsley. 
CROWSOPE.    Theheih  Samponaria. 
CROWSTONE.  The  top  stone  of  the  gable  end 

of  a  house. 
CROWT.    To  pucker  up. 
CROW-TIME.    EYcning.    East. 
CROW-TOE.    The  ranunculus. 
CROW-TRODDEN.    Having  crow-feet,  q.  r. 
CROYDON-SANGUINE.   A  saUow  colour. 
CROYN.    To  cry,  as  deer  do  in  rutting  time; 

to  murmur  low. 
CROYZ.    The  cross. 
CROZZILS.    Half-bumt  coals.    Yorksh. 
CRUB.   A  crust,  or  rind.    Devon, 
CRUBBIN.    Food.    West. 
CRUBBY.    Dry  crusty  bread.   Devon. 
CRUBS.    The  wooden  supporters  of  paniil6n» 

or  bags,  on  a  horse.    West. 
CRUCCHEN.    To  crouch.    {J-S.) 
CRUCE.    Same  as  crotte,  q.  ▼. 

They  had  sucked  such  a  Juce 
Out  of  the  good  ale  cntee, 

Wherin  they  fonndc  no  dreggcs. 
That  neyther  of  them  his  hed 
Coulde  cary  home  to  his  bed* 
For  bcke  of  better  legges. 

Th«  Unhldc^e  FimMaMfk 

CRtJCHE.    A  bishop's  crosier. 
CRUCHET.    A  wood-pigeon.    North. 
CRUCIAR.    Acrucifier.     Wichlife. 
CRUCK.    A  crock,  or  pot    Junius. 
CRUCKLE.    To  bend ;  to  stoop.    East. 
CRUD.  (1)  Crowded.    East. 

(2)  Carted ;  put  in  a  cart,  or  barrow.    Henee» 
conveyed. 

(3)  To  coagulate.    Baret. 

CRUDDLE.   To  coagulate;  to  curdle.    Also,tQ 

crowd  or  huddle. 
CRUDELEE.    To  cry  like  a  pheasant 
CRUDLE.    To  shudder,  or  shake.    North, 
CRUDLT.    Crumbling.    Sakp. 
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CRUDS.    Curds.    (^.-5.) 
CRUEL.  (1)  Very.     Far.  dioL 
(2)  Keen ;  valiant. 
3)  Sad.    Exmoor. 
A)  Fine  wonted. 
5)  A  cowslip.    Devon, 
CRUELS.    The  shingles.    Yoriih. 
CRUETS.    The  vessels  which  contained  wine 

and  water  for  the  service  of  the  altar. 
CRUIVES.    Enclosed  spaces  in  a  dam  or  weir 

for  taking  salmon.    North. 
CRUK.    A  bend»  or  shoot.    Salop, 
CRUKE.    A  crooked  staff.    (A.-S.) 

Bi  the  Un«  of  the  laykaoet  that  thou  sent  ui»  the 
whiiko  et  made  of  wandei  and  eruket  donwardei  at 
the  over-end,  we  understand  that  alle  thekynges  of 
Che  werlde,  and  alle  the  grete  lordei  lallelowte  tUle 
ui.  MS.  Uneoln  A.  L  17*  f>  8* 

CRULE.  (1)  See  Cnie/ (4). 

(2)  To  curl.    {A.-S,) 

His  hondes  otherwbile  to  quake. 
Hit  cropeth  erui^ng  in  his  bake. 

Cursor  MwM,  MB.  OM,  2Wn.  OmuA,  f.  S3. 

(3)  To  shiver  with  cold.    Also,  to  crouch  near 
the  fire  when  cold. 

CRUM.    To  stuff.    North. 
CRUMBLES.    Crumhs.    EoMi, 
CRUMCAKES.   Pancakes.    North, 
CRUME.    A  small  portion.    {A,-S,) 
CRUMENAL.     A  purse.    Spenter, 
CRUMMY.  (1)  Plump ;  fleshy.    North, 
(2)  A  cow  with  crooked  horns. 
CRUMP.  (l)Hard;  crusty.    North.    Also,  to 
eat  a  crusty  loaf. 

i2)  Out  of  temper.    North. 
3)  The  cramp.     Var.  dial 

(4)  Crooked.    Crump^ek,  &c.    "  Crumpt  or 
crookt,"  Nomendator,  p.  44. 

<5)  The  rump.    North. 

CRUMPLE.  (1)  To  mmple.     Var.  dial 

(2)  To  wrinkle ;  to  contract    JFest.    Crumple- 

footed,  having  no  movement  with  the  toes. 
CRUMPLED.   Twisted ;  crooked.   Crumponde, 

Wright's  PoL  Songs,  p.  329. 
CRUMPLING.  SameasCrtncAitn^,q.v.  Hence, 

a  diminutive  or  deformed  person. 
CRUMPLY.    Wrinkled.   Devon. 
CRUMPY.    Short :  brittle.    North, 
CRUNCH.    To  crush.    Var.  dial 
CRUNCKLE.    To  creak.    HoweU.     Cotgrave, 

"  to  creake  like  a  crane." 
CRUNDLES.    Scorbutic  swellings.    Devop. 
CRUNE.    To  bellow ;  to  roar.    North. 
CRUNEY.    To  whine.    Devon, 
CRUNKLE.    To  rumple.     Var.  dioL 
CRUP.    Crisp ;  short ;  surly.    South. 
CRUPEL.    A  cripple.    ReL  Ant.  i.  243. 
Meteles  are  hole  and  crupeto  go  rljt, 
Deefe  han  herynge,  and  biynde  han  sljt. 

Ofrser  ttundi,  MS,  CM.  THn.  Cbntoft.  f.  81. 

CRUPYARD.    The  crupper.     TopaeU. 

CRUS.    See  Croue. 

CRUSADO.    A  Portuguese  coin,  mentioned  by 

Webster,  i.  69 ;  Harrison,  p.  219. 
CRUSE.    Same  as  cruce  q.  y.    See  Florio,  p. 


226 ;  Nomenclator,  p.  233 ;  Collier's  Old  Bai- 

lads,  p.  34 ;  Holinshed,  Hist.  EngL  L  63. 
CRUSH.    Gristle.   Ea»t.   To  cniah  a  cup,  to 

finish  a  cup  of  liquor. 
CRUSKB.    An  earthen  vesseL 
CRUSSEL.    Gristle.  Ea$t.  Also  enutU.  Min- 

sheu  has  the  first  form. 
CRUSTADE.    A  dish  in  cookery,  described  in 

MS.  Sloane  1201,  f.  32 ;  Warner's  Antiq.  Cn. 

lin.  p.  65 ;  Ord.  and  Reg.  pp.  442,  452 ;  cnu. 

tard,  Pegge's  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  70. 
CRUSTATION.   The  cusps  of  windowm. 
CRUSTIVE.    Covered  with  crust. 
CRUSTY.    Surly;  cross.    Far, dial 
CRUT.    A  dwarf.   North. 
CRUTCHET.    A  perch.    Warw. 
CRUTCH-NIB.  The  lower,  or  right  hand  handk 

of  a  plough. 
CRUTTLE.  (1)  A  crumb.    North. 

2)  To  curdle.    Northnamb. 

3)  To  stoop  down ;  to  falL    North. 
RY.  (1)  Out  of  all  cry,  out  of  all  eatimatioo. 

Nare9.   "  Cry  you  mercy,"  I  beg  your  pardon. 

2)  The  giving  mouth,  or  the  music  of  honndi» 

3)  To  challenge,  bar,  or  object  to.    Somenet. 

4)  A  proclamation.    (A.^S.) 

5)  The  head.    (A-N.) 
RYANCB.    Fear.   {A.'N.) 

CRY'D-NO-CHILD.  A  woman  cried  down  ^T 
her  husband.    Lane, 

CRYING-OUT.  An  accouchement. 

CRYING  THE-M ARE.  An  andent  sport  is 
Herefordshire  at  the  harvest  home,  wrhen  the 
reapers  tied  together  the  tops  of  the  last  blsdei 
of  com,  and  standing  at  some  distance,  thrfw 
their  sickles  at  it,  and  he  who  cut  the  koot 
had  the  prize.    Also  called  crying-the-nedL 

CRYKE.    A  creek.    Pron^t,  Parv, 

CRYMOSIN.    Crimson. 

CRYSEN.    Cries.    Audelay,  p.  2. 

CRYSINEDE.    Christened.    (a.-N.) 

Cowle  fuHe  cnunede  of  en^Hned^  chlldyre^ 

Morte  Mihur;  MS.  Liiteotm,  1 64 

CRYSOME.    See  CArifOfne. 

And  founde  in  a  cnftome  oure  Savyoor  swote. 
A  Uessyd  chylde  fonnyd  in  blode  and  booe. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  iL  38,  f.  4& 

CRYSTALL.    The  crest? 

Befyse  smote  Quore  with  Morddaj 
U|*on  the  helme  on  hye. 
That  the  eiysfall  downe  fleye. 

MS.  Cmmtab,  Ff.  Ii.98.  f.  123- 

CRYSTALS.    The  eyes.    Shah, 
CRYSTENDE.    Christened.    (^.-M) 
CRYSTYANTE.    Christendom.     (A.^N.) 
CRYZOM.    Weakly.    Craven, 
CU.    A  cow.    {A.mS.) 
CUB.  (1)  A  chest,  or  bin.    NoHh. 
(2)  A  crib  for  cattle.    Gloue.  Also,  to  coop  up, 
or  confine  in  a  coop. 

S3^  A  lump  or  heap  of  anything ;  a  confused  mass. 
4)  A  martem  in  the  first  year.    See  Blome's 

Gent.  Rec.  ii.  75.    Also,  a  young  fox. 
CUBA.    A  game  at  cards. 
CUBBORD.    A  sideboard.     Litenll.T,  a  table 
for  holding  the  cups.  It  sometimM  laad  doom 
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CUBBT-HOLE.    A  snug  place.     Var,  dial. 

CUBUR.    AcoTcr.    {A,-N.) 

CUCCU.    A  cuckoo.   {A.-S.) 

CUCK.  (1)  To  place  a  woman  in  the  cucking- 
stool,  q.  T. 

(2)  To  cast ;  to  throw.    North. 

CUCK-BALL.    Same  as  cuckoo-ballf  q.  t. 

CUCKING-STOOL.  An  engine  formerly  used 
for  the  punishment  of  women,  hy  ducking 
them  in  the  water,  after  they  were  placed  in  a 
stool  or  chair  fixed  for  the  purpose.  The 
chair  was  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  close 
stool,  and  the  back  of  it  generally  ornamented 
with  pictures  of  devils  flying  away  with  scolds, 
&c  It  was  originally  used  for  the  punishment 
of  offences  against  the  assize,  Rehq.  Antiq.  ii. 
176,  but  was  afterwards  employed  for  scolds 
and  prostitutes,  and  continued  in  vogue  in 
some  places  till  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
The  sitting  in  the  chair  with  the  feet  and  head 
bare  was  also  used  as  penance  unaccompanied 
with  the  ducking,  and  the  form  of  the  stool  of 
course  contributed  to  increase  the  degrada- 
tion. See  further  in  Wright's  Archsological 
Album,  No.  2. 

Item  if  an  wominan  comme  onto  thU  lordshep 
m  wold  be  kept  privee  withynne,  and  it  be  not  the 
tteweholdcn  wil,  Ihel  shal  doc  the  officers  for  to 
wite  upon  the  peine  of  xl.  «.  and  the  same  womman 
•hal  be  take  and  made  a  fyne  of  xx.  ».  and  be  sette 
thrie*  upon  de  eokpngettoele,  and  than  forswere  the 
loidship.  MS.  BodU  •  JAia.  SSO. 

CUCKOLD.  The  plant  burdock.  Cuckold's- 
buttons,  the  burrs  on  it.  - 

CUCKOLD'S-HAVEN.  A  spot  on  the  Thames, 
a  httle  below  Rotherhithe,  frequently  alluded 
to  by  our  esrly  writers. 

CUCKOLD'S-KNOT.  A  noose  tied  so  that  the 
ends  point  lengthways. 

CUCKOO.    The  harebell.    Devon. 

CUCKOO-ALE.  Ale  drunk  out  of  doors  to  wel- 
come the  cuckoo's  return. 

CUCKOO-BALL.  A  Ught  ball  for  chUdren, 
made  of  parti-coloured  rags. 

CUCKOO-BREAD.    The  wood-sorrel. 

CUCKOO-FLOWER.  Orehit  mascuia,  Lin. 
The  beautiful  wild  lyehnu  floseuJi.  Gerard, 
p.  201,  *'  wilde  water-cresses  or  cuckow  flow- 
ers, cardanane.*'  Nares  has  given  a  wrong 
explanation. 

CUCKOO-LAMB.  Early  lamb.  Oxon.  A  late 
yeaned  lamb.     Warw. 

CUCKOO-MALT.  Malt  made  in  the  summer 
months.    fVarvf. 

CUCKOO'S-MAIDEN.    The  wryneck.   North. 

CUCKOO'S-MATE.    The  barley-bird.    East. 

CUCKOO-SPICE.    The  wood-sorrel. 

CUCKOO-SPIT.  The  white  froth  which  en- 
closes the  larva  of  the  cicada  tpumdria. 

CUCKOO-TIME.    Spring.    North. 

CUCKOW.    A  cuckold.    ShaJt. 

CUCK.QUEAN.    A  female  cuckold. 

CUCRY.    Cookery. 

CUCUBES.    Cubebfc 

CUCULLED.    Hiioded.    ('</.) 


CUCURBITE.    A  gourd;  a  vessel  shaped  like  a 

gourd.    ( Lat.) 
CUCURD.    A  kind  of  plant. 

Tak  the  rute  of  the  wilde  eueurd,  and  dry  it,  and 

schere  it  in  schyres,  and  roak  tentis  therof  to  fande 

hou  depe  the  hole  is.  MS*  Med.  Line.  f.  313. 

CUD.    Could.    North. 
CUDBERDUCE.    The  Cuthbert-duck,  a  bird  of 

the  Fam  island  off  Northumberland.    See 

Arch.  xiii.  341. 
CUDDEN.    A  fool ;  a  clovni. 
CUDDIAN.    A  wren.    Devon. 
CUDDLE.    To  embrace ;  to  hug ;  to  squeeze ;  to 

lie  close  together. 
CUDDY.    Cuthbert.    North.    Cuddy-ass  is  a 

common  name  for  a  donkey.    Cuddy,  a  silly 

fellow. 
CUDDY'S-LEGS.    Large  herrings. 
CUDE-CLOTH.    A  chrisome  cloth.    North. 
CUDGEL.    To  embroider  thickly. 
CUDS.LIGGINS.   An  ezchunation. 

He  smelt  soe  strangely,  I  told  him  yon  were  not 

within ;  fob,  eudt  Uggina,  I  cannot  get  the  sent  of 

him  out  of  my  nose.  MB.  Bodl.  30. 

CUD-WEED.    The  cotton  weed. 
CUE.  (1)  Half  a  farthing.    Mineheu.    A  cue  of 

bread  is  the  fourth  part  of  a  halfpenny  crust. 

"  J.  Woods,  imder-butler  of  Christ  Church, 

Oxon,  said  he  would  never  sitt  capping  of 

cuet"  Urry's  MS.  add.  to  Ray.  A  cue  of  beer, 

one  draught. 

(2)  A  horse-shoe ;  the  tip  of  a  shoe  made  in  that 
form.    Wett.    Also,  an  ox's  shoe. 

(3)  In  acting,  the  final  or  catch-word  of  a  speech* 
Cue-fellows,  actors  who  play  together. 

(4)  Humour ;  temper.    Var.  dial. 
CUERPO.    To  be  in  cuerpo,  to  be  stripped  of 

the  upper  garment. 
CUFERE.   To  cover ;  to  conceal 

Salle  no  fallace  ci</br0  our  case, 
Ne  consaile  gette  we  noghte. 

Poem  on  Death,  lAneoln  MS. 

CUFF.  (1)  To  beat.  To  cuff  over,  to  dilate.   Ta 

cuff  out,  to  pour  out. 
(2)  To  insinuate.    East. 
?3^  An  old  feUow.    Middx. 
(4)  Glove,  or  meteyne.    Pr.  Part. 
CUFFEN.    A  churl.    See  Cuf  (3). 
CUFFINQUIRE.    A  justice  of  the  peace. 
CUGLION.    A  stupid  fellow.    (Ital.)    Some* 

times  in  the  worst  sense,  a  scoundrel. 
CUIFF.    To  walk  awkwardly.    North. 
CUINSE,    To  carve  a  plover. 
CUIRASS.    Armour  for  the  breast  and  back. 
CUIRBOULY.    Tanned  leather.    {A.-N) 
CUISSES.    Armour  for  the  thighs. 
CUIT.    A  kind  of  sweet  wine.    See  Flono,  pp» 

104,  128,  143,  505. 
CUKE  R.    Part  of  a  woman's  homed  hcad-dresa 

generally  fringed  with  fur. 
CUKKYNE.    Alvum  exonerare.    Pr.  Ptarv. 
CUKSTOLE.    The  toadstool. 
CULCH.    Lumber;  stuff;  refuse  of  any  kind. 

East. 
CULDE.    KUled.    Ritson. 
CULDORE.  A  colander. 
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CULE.    Thefhndftmeiit    (A.'N,) 
CULERAGE.   The  herb  anmart. 
CULL.  (1)  The  bull-head.    Gkme. 
f  2^  To  pick ;  to  choose.    Var.  diaL 
r3 )  To  embrace.    Somenet 
[AS  a  cheat ;  a  devil.  Nortkumb, 
\b)  Silly ;  simple.    North, 
[6)  To  pull ;  to  enforce.    Skimur. 

CULLAVINE.   Columbine.    North. 
CULLEN.    Cologne. 
CULLER.   A  chooser.    Fhrio, 
CULLERS.  (1)  Colours.    Alleyn  Papers,  p.  29. 
<2)  Refuse  sheep,  culled  from  a  flock  as  unfit  for 

the  market.    Spelt  eulHart  by  Elyot,  1559. 

See  the  Nomendator,  p.  50. 
CULLICE.    To  beat  to  a  jeUy.    Shirley.    No 

doubt  from  eulUe,  q.  t. 
CULLING.    The  light  com  separated  from  the 

rest  in  winnowing. 
CULLINGS.    See  CuUen  (2). 
CULLION.    See  Cuglum. 
CULLION-HEAD.    A  bastion. 
CULLIS.    A  yery  fine  and  strong  broth,  well 

strained,  much  used  for  invalids,  esp^aally 

for  consumptiTe  persons. 
CULLISANCE.    A  badge  of  arms.    See  Tarl. 

ton's  Jests,  p.  12.    Also  spelt  euUiien.    It  is 

corrupted  from  eognittmee. 
CULLOT.    A  cushion  to  lide  on,  formerly  used 

by  couriers. 
CULLS.    See  Cullert  (2). 
CULLY.  (1)  To  cuddle.     Wore. 
<2)  Foolish ;  silly. 

CULLY.FABLE.    To  wheedle.     Yorkih. 

CULAtE.  The  summit.  According  to  Minsheu, 
smoke  or  soot.  The  latter  meaning  is  per- 
haps from  the  Prompt.  Parv. 

CULORUM.  The  conclusion,  moral,  or  corol- 
lary of  a  tale  or  narrative.  See  Depos.  Ric.  II. 
pp.  3,  29 ;  Piers  Ploughman,  pp.  60, 198. 

CULP.    A  heavy  blow.    Ea$t. 

CULPATE.    To  bhime.    HalL 

CULPB.    Blame ;  fault.    (Lat.) 

CULPIN.  A  taking  away  from  the  flour.  WeiL 

CULPIT.  A  large  lump  of  anything.  JSatt. 
See  Culpotu. 

CULPONS.  Shreds;  logs.  (^.-JV.)  AUo, 
handfuls  or  small  parcels  of  anything,  as  of 
herbs,  sticks,  ^.  "  Culpons  or  peces,"  Arch, 
xxi.  35.     Cufyone,  to  cut  into  gobbets. 

CULPYNES.  Part  of  a  horse's  trappines.  See 
Hall,  Henry  VIII.  f.  79. 

CULRACHE.    The  herb  arsmart. 

CULT.    To  jag  a  dress. 

CULTOR.    A  coulter;  a  blade.    (A,-S,) 

CULVARD.    Treacherous ;  cowardly.    (J.^N.) 

CULVER.  (1)  A  dove.  (A.-S.)  The  wood- 
pigeon  is  still  so  called  in  Devon. 

<2)  To  beat ;  to  throb.    Eatt. 

CULVER-HEADED.  Thick-headed;  stupid. 
A  stack  thatched  with  straw  or  stubble  is 
said  to  be  culver-headed. 

CULYER-HOUSE.    A  pigeon-house. 

CULTER-KEYS.    The  bunches  of  pods  which 


contain  the  seeds  of  the  ash.  Alsoexpbioei 

the  columbine. 
CULVERT.    A  drain ;  a  small  ardi. 
CULVERTAGE.    Cowardice.    Skumer 
CULVERWORT.    Columbine. 
CUM.    Came.     Langttft. 
CUMAND.  (1)  Commanded.    iAao/. 
(2)  Coming.    Bitmm. 
CUMBER.    A  care,  danger,  or  inconveiueK*. 

trouble;  a  tumult.    Also,  to  be  beoosibeiL 

confounded  vnth  grief. 
CUMBER-GROUND.   Anything  uielcM.  C«. 

responding  to  eomhre.worid,  q.v.  Ckn^k 

Chesh.  Gloss.  ^ 

CUMBERMENT.    Trouble ;  Texatbn. 
CUMBLE.    Full  measure. 
CUM  BLED.     Oppressed;  cramped;  stifen^ 

with  cold.     Comdyd^  Pr.  Parv. 
CUMBLY-COLD.     Stiff  and  benombed  r^ 

cold ;  intensely  cold.    EoMt. 
CUMEN.    They  come,  pL 
CUMFIRIE.    The  daisy.    MS.  Had  978 
CUMFORDUN.    Encouraged. 
CUMLING.    See  Comelniff. 

For  they  have  atmiifngpg  yn  aad  onte, 
or  iwychfl  ihulde  men  have  grcte  dnte. 

CUMMED.    Came.    North. 
CUMMED-MILK.    Curds  and  whej.   Lax. 
CUMMY.     Stale  ;bad.smemnir.    South, 
CUMMYS.    Comes. 

CUMNAWNTE.    An  agreement    Pr.Pm, 
CUMPAN  YABLE.    Sociable ;  friendly. 
CUMPASTE.    Contriyed. 

With  a  trewelafc  cm  the  molde, 

Cmmpaate  f  ul  dene. 

CUMVAY.    To  convey.     See  Ywsine  lodGi. 

win,  1494,  ap.  Ritson,  i.  63. 
CUN.    Kine;covrs.    (i^.-&) 
CUND.    To  give  notice,  to  show  whieii  wti 

shoal  of  fish  is  gone. 
CUNDE.    Kind;  nature. 
CUNDETH.    A  conduit.    North, 
CUNDY.    A  sewer;  a  conduit    NortL 
CUNDYDE.    Enamelled. 
CUNE.  (1)  Sameascot^ii«,  q.T. 
(2)  Coin.    Pr.  Parv. 
CUNEAL.    The  principal  bone  of  the  hoi 

Cotgraye,  in  v..O*. 
CUNGE.    To  give  leave  or  license.    Pr.Poi. 
CUNGER.    A  cucumber.     Warw. 
CUNGIT.    The  level  of  a  mine. 
CUNGYR.    The  conger  ceL 
CUNIE.    Moss.     Comw. 
CUNLIFF.    A  conduit    North. 
CUNNE.    (1)  To  know. 

The  whiJke  aUe  creatoazs  that  loftt  Cod  SU 

myghtene  awe  to  knawe  aod  to  rmuw.  aoJ  kdc 

Ihaire  lyfe  aftire — MB.  Lincoln  A.  1. 17.  tili. 

(2)  Thankfulness.     Versteyan. 

(3)  Kin.    mtsoTi. 

CUNNIFFLE.  To  dissemble ;  to  flatter.  Bfrou. 
CUNNING.     (1)  Knowledge;  skiH   Also  4i 

a4jectiye,  skU^  knowing. 
(2)  The  lamprey.    North. 
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;UNNING-MAN.    A  conjurer ;  an  astrologer. 

Canning-vomanf  Lilly,  ed.  1632,  sig.  Aa.  xii. 

FVoni  ctouiiiifft  ^.v. 
UNRICHE.    A  kingdom.    (^.-5.) 
lUNTBLOWS.    Chamomile  flowers.    East. 

iUNTSK.    A  contest;  a  debate. 

Yn  Londun  touot  lyi  twydie  a  chek, 
A  ryehe  man  and  pora  were  at  cuntek. 

MS,  Hart.  1701,  f.  18. 

UNTEB.    An  encounter.    {A.-N.) 

lUNTRERE.    A  country.     Weber. 

lUNTY.    A  countess.    Heame. 

IJNYNG.    A  rabbit. 

Fatt  mn^gt  y-new». 

The  fctant  aiid  the  curlewe. 

US.  Uitebln  A.  L  17.  f.  188. 

UP.    Come  up !     Var.  diaL 

UPALO.  A  smelting-house.  Cupel,  a  melt- 
ii^.pot  for  gold. 

UPBOARD.  Same  as  cubbord,  q.v.  Cup- 
board-doth,  a  doth  to  coTer  it,  Ord.  and 
R^.  pp.  75,  286.  Cupboard-headed,  stupid, 
tnd  shallow. 

CPHAR.    A  cracking.    (/V*.) 

rP.OF.SNEEZE.    A  pinch  of  snuflT. 

UPPE-MELB.    Cup  by  cup.    (A.-S,) 

UPROSE.    The  pojipy.    North.. 

UPSHOTTEN.  Tii»y.  See  Harrison's  Eng- 
land, p.  168 ;  Florio,  p.  602. 

UR.  (1)  The  heart.     [Pr.) 

: j  A  coxrish  worthless  person. 

n  The  bull-head.    £ast. 

URAT.  The  cuirass.  See  Greene,  i.  6 ;  Brit 
BiU  il  489 ;  Drayton's  Poems,  p.  66. 

URATION.    Cure;  healing.    (Lat.) 

URATSHIP.    A  curacy. 

URB.    To  bend,  or  cringe.    (Fr.) 

UEBER.  A  thief  who  hooked  goods  out  of  a 
vindow.    Jhiker. 

URCH.    A  church.     North. 

ORCITE.    A  surcoat. 

ORE.  (1)  To  care.  (^.-iV.)  Also  a  substan- 
tire,  care,  anxiety. 

I)  To  cover;  to  conceaL 

Or  were  there  ony  tapltet  large  or  wyde. 
The  nakid  grounde  to  curen  or  to  hide. 

Legate,  MS.  Soe.  AnHq.  184,  f.  95. 

URP.    To  earth  up  potatoes. 

(JRFEW-BBLL.  The  evening  bell,  which  was 

generally  rung  at  eight  o'dock,  for  the  object 

of  having  all  fires  and  lights  extinguished,  a 

requisite  precaution  in  ancient  times.    Tlie 

name  and  use  is  still  retained  at  Newcastle. 

It  was  sometimes  rung  as  late  as  nine  o'clock, 

and  the  time  probably  varied  with  the  seasons 

of  the  year. 

DR-FISH.    The  dog-fish.    JUder. 

DRIAL.    Courtly.   {Lat.) 

DRIET.    A  cuirass.    Spenter. 

URING.    A  covering. 

URIOSITY.     Scrupulousness;    niceness    in 

dress,  or  otherwise. 

CRIOUS.   (1)  Scrupulous;  nice;  fastidious; 

dandyfied.    Common  in  old  plays.  Curkmliyf 

Florio,  in  v.  Qmtiffia. 

0  Careful.    (A^N.) 


CURIUS.    Courageous.    (^.-AT.) 
CURL.    A  pig's  inward  fat    Line. 
CURLET.POW.    A  curly  head.     Cumb. 
CUBLIWET.    The  sanderling. 
CURMUDGEON.    A  miserly  feUow. 
CURNBERRIES.    Curranto.    North. 
CURNEL.    A  kernel. 

And  thre  eiirfiWt  he  jaf  to  hyin, 
Whlehe  of  that  tre  he  nam. 
CunorMundt,  MS.  Colt.  Trin.  Cantab,  f.9L 
CURNES.    Com. 

Whenne  thel  were  ripe  he  let  hem  remie. 
And  M>  her  eumet  dnd  he  brenne. 

Curmtr  Mundi,  MS,  Colt.  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  4ft. 

CURNOCK.    Four  bushels  of  com. 

CURPEYS.     See  Courtepy. 

Yn  curtelUa  and  In  eurp^ifo  ryche 
They  were  y-dothyd  alle  y-lyche. 

MS.  Cmlaft.Ff.  1.6,  f.  8. 

GURRAIGE.    Courage. 

CURRAKE.    A  cow-rake.     Cheeh. 

CURRALL.  Coral.  See  Cotgrave,  in  ▼.  (^rOfo. 
tier;  Brome's  Songs,  1661,  p.  31. 

CURRAN.BERRIES.    Currants.    North. 

CURRANT.    A  high  leap.    /.  Wight. 

CURRE.    A  kind  of  waggon.    {A.-N.) 

CURREIDEN.    Courted ;  curried  favour. 

CURREL.    A  till,  or  drain.    East. 

CURRETTER.    A  canvasser ;  a  broker. 

CURREYE.    A  waggon  train.     Wdter. 

CURRIED.    Wrought,  as  stael  is. 

CURRISH.    Churlish ;  surly. 

CURROUR.    A  ranner.    (Lat.) 

CURRULE.    A  chariot.    {Lat.) 

CURRY.    To  flog ;  to  beat.    A'orM. 

CURRYDOW.    A  flatterer.    {Pr.) 

CURRYFAVEL.  One  who  curries  &vonr;  ■ 
flatterer.    (/V.) 

CURRYPIG.    A  sucking-pig.     WMs. 

CURSE.    The  course  or  time. 
With  an  orloge  one  highte 
To  rynge  the  cvtm  of  the  nyght. 

MS.  lineoln  A.  1. 17.  1. 136. 

CURSEDNESS.    Wickedness ;  shrewishness. 

CURSELARY.    Cursory.    Shai. 

CURSEN.    To  christen.    Cumb. 

CURSENMAS.    Christmas.    North. 

CURSETOR.  A  vagabond,  or  vagrant.  An  old 
cant  term.   According  to  Grose,  a  pettifogger. 

CURSORARY.    Cursory.    Shai. 

CURST.  Ill-tempered;  cross-grained;  malig- 
nant; malicious;  abusive.  Vicious,  applied 
to  animals.    An  archaigm  andprov. 

CURSTY.    Christopher.    North. 

CURSY.    Courtesy.     LiUy. 

CURT.    Court.    {A.-N) 

CURTAIL-DOG.  Originally  the  dog  of  an  un- 
qualified person,  which  by  the  forest  laws 
must  have  its  tail  cut  short,  partly  as  a  mark, 
and  partly  from  a  notion  thii  the  tail  is  ne- 
cessary to  him  in  running.  In  later  usage, 
curtaU-dog  means  either  a  common  dog,  not 
meant  for  sport,  or  a  dog  that  missed  hit 
game.    Naret. 

CURTAINERS.    Curtains.    Lane. 

CURTAL.    A  docked  horse ;  any  cropped  an^ 
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ma].  "  I  wyll  cutte  of  my  horse  tayle,  and 
make  hyin  a  courtault"  Palsgrave.  In  the 
cant  language,  a  beggar  with  a  short  vloak. 
There  tvas  a  kind  of  cannon  also  so  called,  as 
appears  from  Hall,  Henry  VIII.  f.  43. 
CURTE.    (1)  Court.    Audelay,  p.  17. 

(2)  Courtesy.    Reliq.  Antiq.  L  82. 

(3)  Short.    (^.-iV.) 
CURTEIS.    Courteous.    {J,-N.) 
CURTELE.    Akirtle. 

God  made  hem  thenne  eurtelet  of  hide. 
Therwith  her  flc«she  for  to  shride. 

Cvr§or  Mundi,  MS.  Cantab,  f.  6. 

CURTELS.    The  nerves  of  the  body. 

CURTESY.MA.N.  A  poUte  thief;  one  of  the 
ancient  swell-mob. 

CURTILAGE.    A  yard,  or  paddock. 

CURTLE-AX.  A  cutlass.  Sometimes  cuWloMe, 
as  in  Du  Bartas,  p.  360. 

CURTNURS.    Curtains.    Lime, 

CURTOLE.  A  kind  of  fine  stuff.  Perhaps  a 
kirtie  in  I  Promos  and  Cassandra,  i.  4. 

CURVATE.    Curved ;  bent.    ( Lai.) 

CURVEN.    To  cut ;  to  carve  off.    (A.-S,) 

CURY.    Cookery.    (A,'N,) 

CURYSTE.    Curiosity.    {A.-N.) 

CUS.    A  kiss.    North. 

CUSCHONE.    A  cushion.    Pr.  Pan. 

CUSHAT.    A  ringdove,  or  wild  pigeon. 

CUSHIA.    The  oow-paranip.    Nwrih, 

CUSHIES.    Armour  for  the  thighs. 

CUSHION.  A  riotous  kind  of  dance,  formerly 
verv  common  at  weddings,  generally  accom- 
pamea  witn  kissing.  See  Brit  Bibl.  ii.  270. 
To  be  put  beside  the  cushion,  to  be  passed 
over  with  contempt;  To  hit  or  miss  the 
cushion,  to  succeed  or  fail  in  an  attempt. 

CUSHIONET.  A  small  cushion.  {Fr.)  See 
the  Citye  Match,  1639,  p.  11. 

CUSHION-LORD.  A  lord  made  by  favour,  and 
not  for  good  service  to  the  state ;  hence,  an 
effeminate  person. 

CUSHION-MAN.    A  churman.    EoMt, 

CUSHION-RUMPED.  Having  two  large  bun- 
dles of  fat  on  the  rump.    North, 

CUSHION-THUMPER.  A  methodist  preacher. 
Var.  dial. 

CUSH-LOVE.  A  term  of  endearment  used  to 
a  cow.    Also,  euthy^cow. 

CUSHY-COW-LADY.    A  lady-bird. 

CUSK.    The  wild  poppy.     Warw. 

CUSKIN.  A  drinking  cup.  "  A  cup,  a  eutUn," 
Nomendator,  p.  232. 

CUSKY.    A  couch?    Urry,  p.597. 

CUSP.  In  astrology,  the  beginning  or  entrance 
of  a  house. 

CUSS.    Surly ;  shrewish.    Sunex. 

CUSSE.    To  kiss.    (A.-N.) 

CUSSEN.    Cast;  dejected.    North. 

CUSS  IN.    A  cushion. 

CUST.    See  Coat  (1). 

CUSTARD.  The  schoolmaster's  ferula,  or  a 
slap  on  the  flat  hand  with  it.  Also  called 
custickt  or  eu8ti». 

USTARD-POLITIC.    The  large  custard  pre- 
pared for  the  Lord  Mayor's  feast 


CUSTE.   Kissed.    (^.-M) 
CUSTIN.    A  wild  plum.    Somertet. 
CUSTOMABLE.    Customary. 
CUSTOMAL.   A  collection  of  costomt.   Laa. 

barde's  Perambulation,  ed.  1596,  p.  539. 
CUSTOMAUNCE.    A  custom.    Lt^e. 

CUSTOME.  To  accustom  one's  sem  Also,  to |n 

the  legal  custom  or  duty. 
CUSTOMER.   Accustomed.    {A.-N.) 

CUSTRELL.    One  who  carried  the  trim  U  i 
knight    See  HaU,  Henry  VIIL  f.  6. 

CUT.  (1)  A  familiar  name  for  an  animal,  rk- 
rally  a  horse,  properly  one  with  a  short  orct 
tail.  Hence,  a  term  of  reproach.  "  Cmad 
long  tail,"  all  kinds  of  dogs,  everything,  %vtr. 
common  phrase,  unquoted  instances  of  wljid 
occur  in  Harrison's  England,  p.  62;  Sua. 
hurst,  p.  25.  It  corresponds  to  our  (eg,  r^, 
and  bobtail. 
A  slow-worm.  North, 
A  whore.   Also,  cunnus. 

(4)  To  draw  cuts,  to  draw  lota.  Slips  of  imec^ 
length  are  held  in  the  hand  of  one  ptrtr  «ii 
the  ends  peeping  out,  and  he  who  drnn  i> 
longest  is  the  winner.  This  operstiofi  n» 
sometimes  a  mere  sport. 
5^  A  canal.    Var.  dioL 

6 )  To  say ;  to  speak.    Harmon, 

7)  To  castrate.    Var,  dioL 

8)  A  skein  of  yam.    North, 

9)  To  beat  soundly.    Devon, 
10^  To  scold ;  to  quarrel. 
11;  A  door-hatch.     Somerset, 

12)  Drunk ;  tipsy.    Var,  dioL 

13)  Cut  andrvn,  cut  your  stiei,hed[,ht^t 
Cut  away,  to  proceed  expeditiously.  Ci(/>9> 
the-coxeomb,  cut-in'the'baei,  drunk,  tipey. 
Cut  tip,  mortified.     Cui  tg/  wnU,  to  die  r.. 

CUTBERDOLE.    Brank-ursine. 

CUTE.    Shrewd ;  clever ;  quick ;  actiTe ;  ape* 

ditious.     Var.  dioL 
CUTES.    The  feet    North, 
CUTH.    Taught ;  instructed.    {A.^) 
CUTHA.    Quoth  he.  Eaet, 
CUTHE.(l)  Made  known.    {A.^.) 
(2)  Acquaintance,  relationship. 
CUTHER.    An  intexj.  of  surprise. 
CUTLINS.    Oatmeal  grits.    North. 
CUT-MEAT.     Hay;  fodder;  chaff,  cat  vM 

short  lengths.    North, 
CUT-PURSE.    A  thief. 
CUTS.    A  timber-carriage.    Lime. 
CUTTED.    Cut ;  split ;  formed,  or  shaped 
CUTTEN.     Cut  down.    North, 
CUTTER.  (1)  To  fondle.    Lane, 

(2)  A  robber ;  a  ruffian.  Also,  a  rough  svaggs- 
ing  fighter. 

(3)  To  speak  low ;  to  whisper.    NoriK 

(4)  An  engraver.   North, 
GUTTERING.    Cooing.   North, 
CUT-THROAT.    A  highway  robber.   Hc:«, 

any  evil- looking  fellow. 
CUTTING.    Swaggering ;  ruffling. 
CUTTING-KNIFE.    A  large  triaDgulsriiaw 

mcnt  for  cutting  hay.    South, 
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CUTTING-THE.NECK.  The  same  sport  u 
crying-the-inare,  q.  v. 

CUTTLE.  The  knife  used  by  a  thief  in  cutting 
purses.     Dekker. 

CUTTLE.HEADED.  Foolish.  Hallamth.  Gton. 
Possibly  connected  with  cuttle^  2  Henry  IV.  ii. 
4,  though  the  commentators  have  not  noticed 
that  a  similar  phrase  is  previously  used  by 
Doll  Tear-sheet  in  the  same  scene,  '*  hang 
yourself,  you  muddy  conger,  hang  yourself!" 

CUTTY.  (1)  A  wren.    SonurteL 

(2)  Small ;  diminutive.    North. 

(SS  A  knife.    North. 

(4)  A  hobgoblin.    Somenet. 

(5)  A  cradle.    /f>t/. 
CUTTY-GUN.    A  short  pipe.    North. 
CUT-WAST.   An  insect    TopieU. 
CUTWITH.    The  bar  of  the  plough  to  which 

the  traces  are  tied. 
CUT-WORK.    Open  work  in  linen,  stamped  or 

cut  by  hand.    Nam. 
CUYL.   The  fundament.    {A.-N.) 
CUYP.    To  stick  up.    Notf. 
CUZ.    A  contraction  of  eourin. 
CWENE.    When. 

CWERTERNE.    A  prison.    Fentegan. 
CWINE.    A  quern.     Ventegan. 
CWITH.    A  will,  or  testament.    Verttegan. 
CYBERE.    Sinoper.    Caxton. 


CYCLAS.   Thesiglaton,amilitar^  garment,  not 
unlike  a  Dalmatic,  but  shorter  before  than 
behind.   It  was  made  of  woven  gold,  aomo* 
times  of  silk,  and  emblazoned. 
CYLING.    CeiUng.     W.  Wore. 
CYLK.    A  kind  of  sauce. 
CYLOURS.    The  ceiling.    Maundemle. 
CYMAR.    A  loose  gown  or  robe;  any  slighl 

covering.    (Fr.) 
CYMBALED.    PUyed  on  a  cymbal. 

She  eifmboM,  tomblyng  with  alle, 
Alle  wondrlde  on  hir  in  the  halle. 
Curtor  Mundi,  MS.  Cutl.  Trin.  Cantab,  t.  92. 

CYME?    Macbeth,  V.  3,  ed.  1623.    An  error  for 

Minui.    No  editor  olnerves  that  the  second 

folio  reads  amy. 
CYNE.    A  kind  of  sauce. 
CYNEBOTE.    The  cenqpld. 
CYPHEL.    Houseleek.    North. 
CYPHER.  To  cypher  off  a  square  edge,  to  make 

two  edges  for  that  one.    A  joiner's  term. 
CYPUR.    The  cypress  tree. 
CYRIP.    Sirrup.    Pegge. 
CYTHER.    Cider.    (^.-iV.) 
CYYE.    A  sieve.   Translated  by  mdmm  in  MS. 

Egerton  829. 
CYVES.    Onions ;  chives ;  chibbols. 
CYZERS.    Scissors.    See  Cunningham's  Reveb 

Accounts,  p.  82. 


"PIA.  (I)  Dame.    Heame. 

-^^     (2)  A  doe.    See  Ywaine  and  Gawhi,  2027. 

Daa  in  Syr  Gawayne. 
DAARB.    To  dazzle.  Philpot,  p.  309. 
DAB.  (1)  A  pinafore.    Une. 

Dexterous ;  clever.    Also,  an  adept. 

A    slight    blow.     Var.  dioL     See   Kyng 

Alisaunder,  2306,  7304.    Also  a  verb,  as  in 

Ritson's  Anc  Songs,  p.  22. 
f  4^  An  insignificant  person. 
[5;  A  small  quantity.  South. 
[6)  To  dibble.    Norf. 
DABATE.    Strife.    Gawayne. 
DABBISH.    An  intexj.  of  vexation. 
DABBIT.   A  very  small  quantity. 
DABBY.    Moist ;  adhesive.    Far.  dial. 
DAB-CHICK.    The  water-hen.    North. 
DABSTER.    A  proficient.    North. 
DAB-WASH.    A  small  wash.    Warw. 
DACIAN.    A  vessel  used  for  holding  the  sour 

f>at-rakfi    Derbyih. 
DACITY.    Activity ;  vivacity.    North. 
DACKER.    To  waver ;  to  stagger ;  to  totter ;  to 

hesitate.    Line.   Now  generally  pronounced 

daeher.    Dacker-weather,  unsettled  weather. 

According  to  Urry,  to  contend  vrith. 
DACKLES.    Globules  of  water  on  walla,  &c. 

caused  by  damp.    Suues. 
DACKY.    A  sucking  pig.    Salop. 
DAD.  (1)  A  large  piece.  North. 

[2)  To  shake ;  to  strike.  North. 

(3)  A  blow ;  a  thump.  (Teat) 
4)  Father.    Var.dioL 

[b)  "  In  dad,"  an  a4Juration. 
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DADACKY.     Tasteless.     Pegge.     More 
rectly,  decayed,  rotten. 

DADDER.    To  confound ;  to  perplex.   Donet, 

DADDICK.  Rotten  wood ;  touch-wood.  Weat. 
Spelt  daddae  by  Urry. 

DADDLE.(1)  To  trifle.   North. 

'2)  A  pea-shooter.    Yorkeh. 
3)  The  fist,  or  hand.    Eaet. 
|4)  To  do  anything  imperfiBctly.  Craven.  Hence, 
to  toddle,  or  waddle. 

DADDY.  Father.  Daddy's-baim,  a  child  like 
its  father  in  everything. 

DADE.  To  lead  children  beginnmg  to  walk. 
Hence,  figuratively,  to  move  slowly.  Drayton 
uses  the  term,  as  quoted  by  Nares,  who  is  at 
fsnlt  as  to  the  meaning.  Dading-strings,  lead- 
ing strings. 

DADGE.  (1)  A  large  lump.  North. 

(2)  To  walk  dumsUy.  North. 

DADLESS.   Useless;  stupid.    North. 

DMDAL.   Variegated.   S^eneer. 

DAFF.  (1)  To  daunt.  North.  To  put  a  daff  on 
aperson,tomake  him  afraid.  Dq^,  a  dastard 
or  coward. 

;2^  To  doff,  or  do  off.   Shak. 
3)  Doughy.    Line. 
4^  David.    South. 
5)  A  priest   Craven. 
DAFFAM.   A  silly  person.   Craven. 
DAFFE.  A  fooL   (^.-5.)    In  Pr.  Parv.  p.  HI, 
one  who  speaks  not  in  time,  or  roughly. 
Oridurut,  aapere  hguene,  vel  qui  non  vult  09 
aperiref  J.  de  Janua. 
DAFFER.    SmaU  crockery.irare. 
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BAFFIN.  Merriment   Nortkttmb. 

DAFFISH.  (1)  Shy;  modest.    West. 

(2)  Low-tpirited.    Sakp, 

DAFFLED.  In  one's  dotage.  North. 

DAFFOCK.    A  slat.   North. 

DAFFODOWN-DILLY.  AdaflTodiL 

DAFT.  (1)  Stapid ;  foolish.   Var.  dial  <<Woiinder 

dafte,"  Chester  Pkys,  i.  134.    Also  explained, 

fearful,  timid. 
(2)  To  put  off.  Shak. 
BAFTER.  A  daughter.  Eoit. 
DAFTLIKE.   Foolish.   North, 
DAG.  (1)  A  pistol.    Also,  to  Are  with  a  pistol, 

as  in  Arch.  xzviiL  137. 

[2)  A  rag.  Kent. 

[3)  To  drizzle.  North.   Also,  to  trail  or  dirty  in 
the  mire,  to  bedanb. 

f4)  Dew.   Also,  a  misty  shower. 

[6)  To  run  thick.   North. 

[6^  An  axe.    Dewm. 

7)  A  sharp  sudden  pain.    Bedt. 

[8^  A  small  projecting  stump  of  a  branch.  Dortet. 

[9)  To  cut  off  the  diny  locks  of  wool  from  sheep. 
Kent. 

(10)  To  daggle.  Uhy. 
DAGE.  (1)  To  trudge.   Cumb. 
^}  To  thaw.    North. 

DAGGANDE.    Penetrating ;  piercing.  {J.^N.) 
Derfe  dynttys  they  dalte  with  4aggand$  iperyi. 

Mortt  Arthurs,  MS.  UneolH,  f.  98. 

DAGGAR.    Adog-fish.    Kennett. 

DAGGE.  A  slip,  or  shred,  loose  or  dangling. 
{A.'S.)  The  edge  of  a  garment  was  digged^ 
when  it  was  jagged  or  foliated.  This  custom 
was  formerly  much  in  fashion,  and  according 
to  the  Chronicle  of  St.  Albans,  ed.  1483,  in- 
troduced about  1346.  **  Dogged  dothing,'' 
Persones  Tale,  p.  44. 

DAGGED.    Tipsy.   North. 

DAGGER.  (1)  An  intexj.  of  surprise. 

(2)  A  celebrated  ordinary  in  Holbom.  Dagger- 
ale  is  frequently  mentioned  in  early  writers. 

(3)  A  pistol.  SeeDa^(l). 
DAGGER-MONET.    A  sum  of  money  formerly 

paid  to  the  justices  of  assize  on  the  Northern 
circuit,  to  provide  arms  against  marauders. 

DAGGERS.   Sword-grass.  Someraet. 

DAGGLE.  To  trail  in  the  dirt;  to  run  like  a 
child.  North.  Daggle-tail,  a  sloyenly  wo- 
man ;  anything  that  catches  the  bottom  of  the 
dress  in  walking. 

DAGGLT.   Wet;  showery.   North. 

DAGLETS.    Icicles.    Wilte. 

DAGLINGS.    Sheep's  dung.    North. 

DAG-LOCKS.  The  dirty  soiled  locks  of  wool 
cut  off  sheep.   South. 

DAGON.  A  slip,  or  piece.  It  is  found  in 
Chaucer,  Berners,  and  Steevens'  Supp.  to 
Dugdale,  ii.  ap.  370,  applied  in  each  instance 
to  a  blanket. 

DAG-PRICK.    A  triangular  spade.    Eaet. 

DAG  SWAIN.    A  rough  sort  of  coverlet,  used 
for  beds,  tables,  or  floors. 
Dubbyde  with  dagtwmynnet,  dowblede  they  seme. 
Jforto  Arthurs,  M8.  LUteoln,  f.  91. 


DAG-WOOL.    Refuse  wool.  Keui, 

DAI.    Judgement.    (J.-S,) 

DAIE.    To  die.    Weber. 

DAIESEYGHE.    The  daisy.    Weker. 

DAIKER.    To  saunter.    North. 

DAIL.    Aheap.   North. 

DAILE.    TodaUy.   Heame. 

DAIN.  (1)  Noisome  effluvia.    WUtt 

(2)  Disdain.     Also,  to  disdain.    **  Deanei  ti 

daine"  Queene  Cordila,  p.  34. 
DAINOUS.    DUdainfuL   (A..N) 
DAINTEOUSE.    Dainty ;  deUcate.  (A.-S.) 
DAINTREL.    A  deUcacy.  (^...V.) 
DAINTY.   Pleasant ;  worthy ;  exceDent  GcM. 

raUy,  nice,  affected.     Also  a  substantiTe.  i 

novelty,  an3rthing  fresh. 
DAIRIER.    Adairy.man.   North 
DAIRNS.    Small,  unsaleable  fish. 
DAIROUS.    Bold.   Devon. 
DAIRYMAN.  One  who  rents  cows  of  a  fuma. 
DAIS.    Set  Deis. 
DAISED.    Badly  baked,  or  roasted,  applied  k 

bread,  pastry,  or  meat.   North. 
DAISMENT-DAY.  Thedayof  Jndgmeat  Tbi 

term  occurs  in  a  poem  in  Drant't  Assvert. 

Shaddock,  1565. 
DAIVE.    To  sooth.  Cumb. 
DAKE.  To  prick,  or  run  in  a  point.  WaL 
DAKER.    To  work  for  hire  after  the  unal  dari 

work  is  over.    North.  Also,  a  dispute. 
DAKER-HEN.    The  corn-crake.    Proviodilii 

1559.   Elyot,  in  v.  Crex. 
DAKERIN.  Walking  carelessly.  Cmnb. 
DALCOP.    An  idiot.   North. 
DALDER.    A  foreign  coin,  sometime  concot  i: 

England ;  Harrison,  p.  219. 
DALE.  (1)  To  deal ;  to  bestow.  (/#.-&) 
For  the  ooblest  knight  that  may  go 
Is  none  lo  doughty  dyntis  to  dak. 

MS.  Hari.  SSS2.  f. ». 

(2)  A  lot,  or  share.   (^.-&)  I 

For-tiii  are  thay  worthi  to  lose  if  thay  any  (i* 
hafe.  for  thay  stele  frm  thaire  Lorde  thatfAUatoiil 
dale.  MS.  Lincoln  A.  L  17,  L  ifl. 

(3)  A  vale.    Used  metaphorically  for  the  vtsii 

i4)  Mad ;  furious.   North. 
5)  To  descend ;  to  decline.  (Dut.) 
DALF.    Dug;  buried.   {J.^SJ) 

Prively  thei  dud  hit  hide. 
And  da{f  hit  in  a  wodesiyde. 
Curmtr  Mundt,  MS.  CbU.  Trim.  Onte».f. 

DALIES.     A  child's  game  played  with 
bones,  or  pieces  of  hard  wood.  The  daiki 
properly  sheep's  trotters.  DaUy-bonH, 
shire  Dial.  1839,  p.  68. 
DALK.    A  dimple  in  the  flesh.     See 
Antiq.  iL  78.    A  vale,  Pr.  Parr.  p.  Ill 
the  following  passage  it  may  mean  the 
soft  substance  which  the  action  of  beat  la< 
in  the  centre  of  a  hard  boiled  egg.    Ash 
"  Dawk   (a  cant  word),  a  hollow,  s 
where  a  bit  has  been  cut  out  of  any  stuff.'* 
Al  erthe  may  wele  likned  be 
To  a  rounde  appul  on  a  tJ«, 
That  even  amydde  hath  a  colkr: 
And  so  hit  may  ko  an  egges  jolkc^ 
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For  at  a  dklXr  It  amydwird 
Tbe5olkoof  the  cgge  when  hit  it  hard. 
So  It  hclle  pot,  at  derkut  tellet, 
Amydde  the  erthe,  and  nowhcr  eUet. 

JfS:  A»hmoU  41,  f.  84. 

)AIIi.  A  petty  oath.    Yorksh. 

)ALLACKED.   Gaudily  dressed.   Line, 

)ALLARIN6.  Dressed  out  in  a  great  variety  of 
eolonrs.    Lme. 

)ALLE.    The  hand.    From  Doddle. 

}ALLED.  Wearied.    North, 

}ALLED-OXJT.    See  DaUacied. 

)ALLIANCB.    Hesitation ;  delay.    Shah 

)ALLOP.  A  patch  of  ground  among  growing 
com  which  the  plough  has  missed ;  a  rank  tuft 
of  growing  com  where  heaps  of  manure  haye 
lain ;  a  parcel  of  smuggled  tea ;  a  slatternly 
woman ;  a  clumsy  and  shapeless  lump  of  any- 
thing tumbled  about  in  the  hands ;  to  paw, 
toss,  snd  tumble  about  carelessly.  Eiut. 

)ALLUP.  A  slattern.  Norf. 

)ALLY-BONES.    Sheep's  trotters.  Bewm, 

)ALLY-CAR.  A  deep  ditch.    Yorith, 

)ALMAHOT.  A  kind  of  bushy  bob  wig,  worn 
by  trsdesmen  in  the  last  century,  espedally  by 
chemists. 

}AL>1ATIC.  A  garment  formeriy  worn  by  a 
deacon,  and  described  as  vetfu  saeerdotaUs 
easidida  cum  clavis  purpureis.  It  was  also 
worn  by  the  English  monarchs  at  the  time  of 
their  coronation.  SeetheRutlandPaper8,p.l7. 

)ALT.    Dealt  out.    D<dtyn,^\, 
with  dyntet  tore  ganne  they  dere. 
And  depe  woadyt  daityn  thay.  MS,BmrL  8SS9,  f.  UI. 

)ALY.  Lonely.  Norih.  «•  The  do/y  grounds," 
Dolamy's  Primerose,  4 to.  1606,  abounding  in 
dales? 

)ALYAWNCE.  Tittle-tattle.  Cov.  Myat.  ThU 
meaning  occurs  in  Pr.  Parv. 

)AM.   A  marsh.   Suffolk. 

)AMAGE.    Cost ;  expence.    Ver.  dial. 

)AMAG£OUS.   Damaging;  hurtfuL 

)AMAS.  Damascus.  Heame. 

)AMASEE.  The  damson.  Damys^,  Sqyr  of 
LoweDegre,  36* 

Pere  and  appille  bothe  rlppe  thay  were. 
The  date  and  alt  the  dmmame, 

MS.  Lineoln  A.  1. 17.  f.  IW- 

DAMASKING.  Damask-work. 

(AMASK-WATER.   A  perfumed  water. 

^AMASYN.  The  damson.  Paltgrave. 

lAMBE.  To  damn.  Dekker. 

(AMBET.  ArascaL  Dekker. 

)AMB.   Mistress;  lady.    Now  used  in  humble 

life.   Also,  mother,  as  in  Perceval,  336, 1094. 
^A&IIGEROUS.    Injurious. 
)AMMAB£L.    An  effeminate  person,  fond  of 

courtship  and  dallying,  (f  r.) 
)AMMY.BOYS.     Same  as  Jtiffry-boye,  q.  v. 

See  J.  Oeaveland  Revived,  1660,  p.  38. 
)AMN.  To  condemn  to  death. 
)AMNIFY.  To  hurt,  or  injure. 

At  the  tame  time  thit  earthquake  alto  mueli 

damnified  Castel  Nuovo  and  the  neighbour  towns  in 

Albania,  belonging  to  the  Turkt,  with  a  great  de- 

itruction  of  the  inhabitants. 

Autrre^M  WUtt,  Royal  Sk.  MS.  p.  109. 


DAMOSEL.    A  damsel  {A.'N.) 

DAMP.  (1)  Dejection.  Beemu 

(2)  A  liquid  refreshment. 

(3;  Rainy ;  very  wet.   Oson. 

DAMPER.    A  luncheon.    Also,  anything  said 

or  done  to  check  another. 
DAMPNE.     To  condemn.  {A.-N.)    Dan^y, 

Launfal,  837. 
DAMSAX.    A  broad  axe.  "  A  dameax  he  bar 

on  his  bond,''  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  124. 
DAM-STAKES.   The  inclined  plane  over  which 

the  water  flows. 
DAMYCELLE.    A  damsel   (^.-M) 
DAN.  (1)  Scurf  on  animids.    Ea$t. 

(2)  Lord;  sir;  a  title  commonly  given  to  monks, 
out  more  extensively  used.  (Lat.) 

(3)  Than.    (A.-S) 
DANAMARKES.  Danes. 

And  thui  the  derfe  Danamarket  had  dyghta  alto 
theyre  chippyt. 

JTofte  Arlhvn,  MS.  Lineoln,  t.  M. 

DANCE.  A  journey.    Var.  dial. 

DANCES.  Statutes.  Bailey. 

DANCH.  Dainty;  nice.  North. 

DANDER.  (1)  Anger.    Var.  dial 

'2)  Scurf;  dandriff.  North. 

|3  Wo  hobble.   Cumb. 

|4)  To  wander  about.  Also,  to  talk  incohe- 
rently.  Cheeh. 

DANDILLY.  A  vain  woman.  Line. 

DANDIPRAT.  A  dwarf,  or  child.  Grose  says, 
"  an  insignificant  or  trifling  fellow."  Also  an 
inferior  coin,  not  current,  but  in  occasional 
use  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Camden  says  it 
was  coined  by  Henry  YII. 

DANDLING.  A  fondUng  child. 

DANDRIL.    A  thump.    Line. 

DANDY.  Distracted.    Somertei. 

DANDY-CANDY.  Candied  sweetmeats.  Neufc. 

DANDY-COCK.  Or  dandy-hen,  one  of  the 
Bantam  breed.    Var.  dial. 

DANE.    Noise ;  clatter ;  din.  East. 

DANEIS.  Danish.    (A.-N) 

DANES-BLOOD.   Danewort. 

Danet-btood,  (ebulut,)  about  Slaughtonford*  It 
plenty.  There  wat  heretofore  a  great  light  with  the 
Danet,  which  made  the  Inhabitantt  gire  It  that 
name.  Jubre^s  fFUtt,  MS.  Royal  &c.  p.  190. 

DANG.  (1)  An  imprecation,  perhaps  a  softening 
of  damn.  It  is  very  common  in  the  provinces. 

(2)  To  throw  down,  or  strike  with'  violence. 
<*  Dang'd  down  to  hell,"  Marlowe,  ill  352. 
Danget  struck,  Eglamour,  550. 

DANGER.  (1)  A  dangerous  situation.  (A.-N.) 
Also,  coyness,  sparingness. 

(2)  Debt.    Merch.  Yen.  iv.  1. 

DANGERE.  Lordship,  or  dominion ;  the  powei. 
which  the  feudal  lord  possessed  over  his  vas- 
sals.  {A.'N.) 

DANGERFUL.   Dangerous. 

DANGEROUS.  (1)  In  danger.    Weet. 

(2)  Difficult ;  sparing.   {A.-N.) 

(3)  Arrogant ;  supercilious.. 
DANGU.  A  dungeon ;  a  tcwer.   {^A^N.) 
DANGUS.  A  slattern.   Lane. 
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DANGWALLET.  A  spendthrift.    Explained  in 

tome  dictionaries,  abundantly. 
DANK.    Moist ;  damp. 

One  the  danin  ot  the  dewe  many  dede  lygry>- 

tiortt  Jrthurt,  MtS.  LUteoln,  f.  tt. 

DANKER.  A  dark  cloud.  North, 
DANKISH.  MoUt.  Huloet. 
DANNACK.  A  gaiter  or  buskin.  Norf. 
DANNET.  A  bad  character.  North. 
DANNIES.  Grey  stockings.  Derb. 
DANNOCKS.  (1)  Oat  cakes.  North. 
(2)  Hedger's  glomes.  Eatt. 
DANS.  Yeariing  sheep.  Eoit. 
DANSERS.  Dancing  dogs. 
DANSKE.  Denmark.  Also,  Danish. 
DANT.  (1)  A  profligate  woman.    Skelton, 
(2)  To  tame.  Du  Bartas,  p.  369.     Also,  to  re- 

duoe  metala  to  a  lower  temper. 
DANTON.    To  tame.  Florio,  p.  11. 
DAP.  (1)  To  hop.  Somer$et. 

(2)  A  hop ;  a  turn.    Hence,  the  habits  of  any 
one.    Weit. 

(3)  Fledged.    Yorkth. 

(4)  The  nip  of  a  key. 

DAPPER.    Active ;  smart.    Var.  dial 

DAPPERLING.  A  dwarf,  or  chUd. 

DAPS.  Likeness.  Dewm. 

DAPSILITY.    Handineas. 

DAR.  (I)  More  dear;  dearer.  North. 
Thy  hue  body  ys  darrt  to  me 
Then  all  the  gode  In  Crye ty«nt4 

Ma.  Oifita6.  Pf.  ii.  39,  f:  Ul. 

DARBT.  Ready  money.  Var.diaL 
DARCELL.  The  long-tailed  duck. 
DARCIELL.    A  herb  mentioned  by  Palsgrave, 

but  without  the  French  term  for  it. 
DARE.  (1)  To  stare.  (^.-5.) 

(2)  To  tremble  $  to  quake  for  fear. 

Tyl  Khe  come  theder  icbe  wolde  not  Uyn, 
And  deiyca  then  ton  drede. 

MS,  CbMtab.  Ff.  U.  as,  1 7S. 

(3)  To  frighten.  To  dare  birds,  to  catdi  them 
by  frightening  them  with  a  hawk,  minor, 
or  by  other  means. 

(4)  To  pain  or  grieve.   Sues. 
?5)  To  lurk  or  Ue  hid. 

(6)  The  dace  fish. 

7)  To  give,  or  grant.    Heame. 

\%)  To  threaten.    Somenet. 

[9)  To  languish ;  to  sink.  See  Lydgate,  p.  24. 
"  Droi^  and  dare,"  a  common  phrue  in 
early  poetry. 

[10)  To  defy.    Shah, 

11)  Peril.    Shak. 

12)  To  rouse  any  one  up.     Wat. 
[13)  Harm.    (J.S.) 

DARFE.  Hard;  unbending ;  crueL 
DARH.    Need.    (A..S.) 
DARIOL.    A  dish  in  ancient  cookery,  described 
in  the  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  82;  MS.  Sloane 
1201,  f.  32 ;  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  443 ;  Warner's 
Antiq.  Culin.  p.  66. 
With  rferitffet  endotdlde,  and  dayntees  y-aewe. 
Mertt  Jlirtkmrt,  MS.  Uneoln,  f.  U. 

DARK.  (1)  Blind.    Var.diai. 


(2)  To  darken ;  to  make  dark. 

(3)  To  eaves-drop ;  to  ^'atch  for  an  oppcntuoit 
of  injuring  others  for  one's  own  benefi 
North.    In  old  writers,  to  lie  hid. 

(4)  A  dark  night    South. 
DARKENING.    TwiUght    North.  CaUedtli 

dark*  hour  in.  Norfolk. 

DARKLING.    In  the  dartE. 

DARKMAN.    The  night    Dekier. 

DARKSOME.    Very  dark.    Oxoil 

DARN.    To  dare.    Pr.  Parv. 

DARNAK.    A  thick  hedge-glove.   Suff. 

DARNEL.    The  hUum  pereime. 

DARNEX.  A  coarse  sort  of  damask  used  fg 
carpets,  curtains,  &c.,  originally  manufutom 
at  Toumay,  called  in  Flemish,  Donaek.  Speii 
damep  in  Cunningham's  Revels  Aoc  p.  215. 
It  was  composed  of  different  kinds  of  inji6 
rial,  sometimes  of  worsted,  sUk,  vrooL  r-: 
thread.  Perhaps  damak  is  connected  vitk 
this  term.    Dtpmiek,  linsey-wolsey.   i\«rii 

DARNS.    The  door-posta.    Dewm. 

DARNTON.    Dariington.     North. 

D ARGUS.    Bold;  daring.     Devon. 

DARRAIGN.  To  arrange  or  prepare  for  brJe. 
Also,  to  fight  a  battle. 

DARRAK.    A  day's  work.    Cmmb. 

DARRAYNE.    To  change ;  to  transmute. 

DARRIKY.    Rotten.    Gloue. 

DARRILSK.   Damask  doth. 

DARSTOW.    Darestthon?    (ji.-S.) 

DARSTS.    Dregs ;  refute.   North. 

DARTE.    The  date-tree.    {J^N.) 

DARTER.    Active.    Cumb. 

D ART-GRASS.    The  Hoknu  lanatm.   AM. 

DARTH.    Dare.    Weber.  \ 

DASE.  To  dazzle ;  to  grow  dunsighted;  toli| 
Btupified.    {A.'S.) 

DASEWENESSE.    Dimness.    (J.'S.) 

DASH.  (1)  A  tavern  drawer. 

2)  To  abash.    Eaet. 

3)  A  mild  imprecation. 

4 )  To  destroy ;  to  spoiL 
51  To  splash  vnth  dirt    Var.diai 
6)  To  dash  one  in  the  teeth,  to  uphnid. 

dash  out  of  countenance,  to  put  out  of  < 

tenance. 
DASH-BOARDS.    Moveable  sides  to  s 

the  beaters  of  a  banel  chom. 
DASHEL.  A  thistle.  Dewm. 
DASHEN.    To  make  a  great  show;  to 

suddenly ;  to  move  quickly. 
DASHER-ON.    A  piece  of  boihag^Mcf. 
DASHIN.    A  vessel  in  which  oatmesl  ii 

pared.    Derb. 
DASIBERDE.    A  simpleton ;  a  fooL 
DASING.    Blindness.    Beeon. 
DASMYNE.    To  grow  dim.    Pr.  Parv. 
DASNYTH.    Grows  dim.    (J.-S) 
DASSE.   A  badger.    Caxtom 
DAST.    Dashed ;  destroyed.    {jlrS.) 
DASTARD.    A  simpleton. 
DATELESS.    Crazy ;  in  one's  dotage.  Ntrtk 
DATER.   Daughter.    North. 
DATES.    Evidences ;  writings 
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DATHEIT.  A  cune ;  an  impreeatioii.  {A,'N,) 
Sometimes  a  Terb,  to  cane.  See  ReUq.  An- 
tiq.  i.  244 ;  TrUtrem,  p.  230.  Constantly  an 
imprecation,  and  interjection. 

OATHER.    To  qoake,  or  tremble.    KetU, 

NATION.    A  gift.     (Lot.) 

3AUB.    Clay.     Lane. 

[)AUBE  R.  A  builder  of  walls  with  day  or  mnd, 
mixed  with  straw ;  a  plasterer.  A  daubing^ 
the  erection  of  a  clay  hut. 

3AUfiIN6.    Bribing.    A  cant  term. 

>AUBT.  (1)  A  fool.    NortkunUf. 

2)  Clammy ;  sticky.    Nmf. 

)AUD.    George.    CfWfen, 

UUDER.    To  thrash; to  abuse.   North. 

)AUDLE.  To  be  slow ;  to  trifle ;  to  swing  per- 
pendicularly.     Var.  dUU. 

)AUDLES.    A  slattern.     Yorkah. 

)AUDS.    Pieces ;  fragments.    North. 

)AU6UTER.IN.BASB.    A  bastaid-dai^hter. 

)AUGHTER.LAW.  A  daughter-in-law.   Wett. 
Thy  father  would  not  entertaine 
In  Oracea  a  diamghi9r4MM, 

TurbevlUrt  OvU,  1507.  f*  X. 

)AUK.  To  indse  with  a  jerk,  or  insert  a  pointed 
weapon  with  rapidity.    WiU9. 

)AUNCH.  Fastidious ;  over-nice ;  squeamish, 
especially  applied  to  one  who  has  been  drunk 
oTer  night.  Daimche,  fastidiousness,  Towneley 
Myst.  p.  153. 

DAUNDRIN.    Same  as  Sever  (I). 

)AUNG£.    A  narrow  passage. 

)AUNT.  To  conquer.  \A.-N.)  In  the  pro-. 
Tinoes,  to  stun,  to  knock  down.  Also,  to 
dare,  to  de^. 

)AUNTEDEN.    Frisked  about,  pi. 

)AURE.    To  dazzle ;  to  stun.    East. 

3AURG.    A  day's  work.  North. 

)AUS£Y.HEADED.   Giddy ;  thoughtless. 

}AUT.    A  speck,  or  spot.    Craven. 

3AVE.  To  thaw.  Somertet.  To  assuage,  mi- 
tigate, or  relieve.    North. 

[)AVER.  (1)  To  droop ;  to  fade.     We$t. 

'2)  To  stun ;  to  stupify.     North. 

DAVID'S-STAFF.  A  kind  of  quadrant,  used  in 
navigation. 

DAVING.    A  boarded  partition.    West. 

DAVISON.     A  large  wild  plum. 

DAVT.  (1)  To  raise  marl  from  cliffs  by  means 
of  a  wince.    Noff. 

[2)  An  affidavit.     Var.  dial 

DAVY-JONES.  A  sailor's  name  for  a  princi- 
pal sea-devil,  a  nikker. 

DAW.  (1)  To  thrive ;  to  mend.    North. 

(2)  A  foolish  fellow ;  a  slattern,  or  sluggard. 
Dawifufe,  acting  foolishly,  Ellis's  literary 
Letters,  p.  92. 

IZ)  To  daunt,  or  frighten. 

(4)  To  awaken ;  to  dawn.  North.  Also,  to  re- 
Tire,  to  rouse,  to  resuscitate,  as  in  Webster 
snd  Greene ;  Romeus  and  Juliet,  p.  71. 

i5)  A  beetle  or  dor.    East. 
6)  Dough.    (^.-5.) 

DAW-COCK.  A  jackdaw.  Hence,  an  empty, 
chattering  fellow ;  a  simpleton.  See  Collier's 
Old  Ballads,  p.  24 


DAWDY.    AsUttem.    North. 
DA  WE.  (1)  Down.    See  Jdawe  (2). 

(2)  Dawn.    (A.^S.) 

(3)  A  day.    (^.-5.)    "  Done  of  dawe/'  takau 
from  day,  killed. 

And  aUe  don«  p/dawn  with  dynttcs  of  iwreddea. 

Jfoff  •  j/rthure,  MS.  Ldneoln,  f.  7& 

DAWENING.   Day-break.  (^.-5.) 

DAWGOS.    AsUttem.    North. 

DAWGY.    Soft; flabby.    Yorish. 

DAWIE.    To  awake;  to  revive. 

DAWING.    Day-break.    North. 

Bot  In  the  cU»r«  dmo^fng  the  dere  kynge  hymeselfene 
Comaundyd  syr  Cadoie  with  his  dere  knyghuet. 
Mort9  Arthurt,  US.  Uncoln,  f.70. 

DAWKIN.  (1)  A  slut.    North. 
(2)  A  foolish  person.     Dawkingly-wise,  self- 
conceited.   North, 
DAWKS.    Very  fine  clothes  slovenly  put  on. 

Line. 
DAWL.  (1)  To  dash.    Devon. 
(2)  To  tire ;  to  fatigue ;  to  weary.    Also,  to 

loathe,  or  nauseate. 
DAWNE.    To  revive  a  person,  especially  one 

who  has  fainted. 
DAWNS.   A  kind  of  lace,  the  method  of  making 

which  is  described  in  MS.  Harl.  2320,  f.  59. 
DAWNT.    To  frighten;  to  fear.   North. 
DAWNTEN.    To  tame  by  kind  treatment;  to 

cherish  or  nourish.    (A.-N.) 
DAWNTLE.    To  fondle.    North. 
DAWNY.   Damp;  soft.     West. 
DAWPATE.    A  simpleton. 
DAWSEL.    Tostupify.    SnifoUt. 
DAWTET.    Fondled ;  caressed.    Cwnb. 
DAWZE.  To  use  the  bent  hazel  rod,  or  divining 

stick,  for  the  discovery  of  ore.   Somerset. 
DAY.  (1)  Day;  time.   {A.^S.)  "  Takyn  a  day," 

taken  an  appointed  time  (to  fight),  MS.  Can- 

Ub.  Ff.  u.  38,  f.  87. 

(2)  To  dawn.  Also,  the  dawn  or  first  opening 
of  day,  Eglamour,  1094  ;  Urry's  Chauoer,  p. 
140,  L  2747. 

(3)  The  surface  of  ore. 


(4)  A  league  of  amity 


To  procrastinate. 
DAY-BED.    A  couch  or  sofa.    A  late  riser  is 

still  called  a  day-6ed  fellow  in  I.  Wight. 
DAYE.   To  die.    (^.-.S.) 
DAYEGH.    Dough.     Yorksh. 
DAY-HOUSE.    A  dairy.    West,   •'  Caseale,  a 

dey-house,  where  cheese  is  made,"  Elyot.    CL 

Unton  Invent,  p.  28. 
DAYLE.  (I)  To  eradicate ;  to  blot  out 
(2)  To  dally  or  tarry. 
DAY-LIGHTS.    The  eyes.    North. 
DAY-LIGHT'S-GATE.    Twilight. 
DAY-MAN.   A  lal)Ourer  hired  by  the  day.  East. 
DAY-NET.    A  net  employed  for  taking  small 

birds.     Diet.  Rust.    * 
DAY-NETTLE.    Dead  nettle. 
DAYNETYVOUSELY.    Daintily. 
DAYNG.    Dawning.    (A,-S.) 
DAYNLY.    Disdainfully.    (A.-N) 
DAYNTEL.    A  dainty,  or  delicacy.   Dayntefhe, 

Towneley  Myst.  p.  245. 
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bATNTEVOUS.    Choice ;  valuable 
Itt  was  my  derlyng  dAimtevout,  and  fulle  dere  holdene. 

Jf'ire*  Arthurtt  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  97* 

DATS.    The  bays  of  a  window. 

DAYS-MAN«  An  arbitrator;  an  umpire.  See 
Plumpton  Corr.  p.  82.  Still  used  in  the  North. 

DAYS-MATH.  An  acre,  the  quantity  mewn  by 
a  man  in  one  day.  Went.  Generally,  any 
small  portion  of  ground.  Its  size  seems  to 
have  been  variously  estimated. 

DAYTALEMAN.  A  day-man,  q.  v.  A  chance- 
labourer,  one  not  regularly  employed.  ^  Day- 
tale-pace,  a  slow  pace.  A  day  tale,  in  the 
day  time. 

DAY-WORK.  Work  done  by  the  day;  the 
labour  of  a  day.  A  day-work  is  also  three 
roods  of  land,  according  to  Carr.  "  Four 
perches  make  a  dayworke;  ten  dayworks 
make  aroode  or  quarter,''  Twysden  MSS. 

DAZED.  DuU ;  sickly ;  daised,  q.  v.  "  Dazed- 
meat,  ill  roasted ;  Ve  dazed,  I  am  very  raw 
and  cold ;  a  dazed  look,  such  as  persons  have 
when  frighted;  bread  and  meat,  not  well 
baked  or  roasted  by  reason  of  the  badness  of 
the  fire,  may  be  said  to  be  dwaaed  or  dazed," 
MS.  Lansd.  1033.  In  the  Yorkshire  Dialogue, 
it  has  the  sense  of  spoilt ,  deetroyed;  and  it 
also  occasionally  means,  ewtfounded,  con- 
fiued.  Major  Moor's  MS.  Dazed,  of  a  dun 
colour.    North, 

DAZEO.    A  daisv.     Cumb. 

DE.  (l)Aday.    North. 

(2)  To  die.    Sometimes,  dead. 

(3)  God.    {A'N) 

(4)  The.    (^..5.) 
DEA.    Do.     Wettmorel 
DEAD.  (1)  Fainted.    Weet. 
[2}  Very ;  exceeding.    North, 

Death.    S^f.    Also,  to  kilL 
To  deaden.   North. 
^EAD-ALIYE.    Very  stupid ;  dulL    West. 

DEAD-BOOT.  Offices  or  services  done  for  the 
dead ;  penance.    (^.-&) 

DEAD-COAL.    A  cinder.    North. 

DEAD-DOING.    Destructive.    Spenser, 

DEAD-HORSE.  To  pull  the  dead  horse,  to 
work  for  wages  already  paid. 

DEAD-HOUSE.  A  place  for  the  reception  of 
drowned  persons.    North, 

DEAD-KNOCK.  A  supposed  warning  of  death, 
a  mysterious  noise.    North, 

DEAD-LIFT.  The  moving  of  a  lifeless  or  inac- 
tive body.  Hence,  a  situation  of  peculiar 
difficulty,  where  any  one  is  greatly  in  want  of 
assistance. 

DEADLY.  Sharp;  active;  excellent.  Also, 
very,  exceedingly,  a  sense  it  seems  to  bear  in 
TopseU's  Serpents,  p.  15.  Sometimes,  pounded 
to  powder. 

DEADLY-FEUD.  A  ferocious  contest  among 
the  Northumbrians  on  the  borders.  Brockett. 

DEAD-MAN.  (1)  Old  works  in  a  mine. 

^2^  A  scarecrow.     West. 

(3)  Waiting  for  dead  men's  shoes,  waitingfor  pro- 
perty to  which  one  is  entitled  on  the  decease 
of  any  one.    See  R.  Fletcher's  Poems,  p.  256. 


DEAD-MAN'S-THUMB.     A    blue    meadov 

flower,  mentioned  in  Select  Ayrei,  foL  Loai 

1659. 
DEAD-MATE.    A  stale-mate  in  chcis. 
DEAD-MEN.    Empty  ale-pots. 
DEAD-NIP.  A  blue  mark  on  (he  body,  ascnbed 

to  necromancy.    North, 
DEAD-PAY.    The  pay  of  dead  soldiers,  ilk. 

gaily  appropriated  by  officers. 
DEAD-RIPE.    Completely  ripe. 
DEADS.    The  under-stratum.     Dcron. 
DEADST.    The  height.    DekJker. 
DEAF.    Decayed ;  tasteless.    Deaf-nut,  a  &ei 

with  a  decayed  kernel;  deaf-corn,  blasted 

com,  &c.    Also,  to  deafen,  as  in  Herwoud » 

Iron  Age,  sig.  H.  iv. 
DEAFLY.    Lonely,  solitary.   North,  Dmdk. 

Cotgrave,  in  v.  Desolc,  Destoumi. 
DEAF-NETTLE.    The  dead  nettle. 
DEAIL-HEAD.   A  narrow  plat  of  ground  in  t 

field.     Cumb. 
DEAR.  (1)  To  fight.    North, 
(2)  A  ditch.     Kent. 
DEAL.    To  divide ;  to  distribute,  from  des^,  i 

part,  or  portion.    Also,  a  dole. 
DEAL-APPLES.    Fir  apples.    East. 
DEALBATE.    To  whiten,  or  bleach.  {IM) 
DEAL-TREE.   A  fir-tree.    East. 
DEAM.    Lonely;  solitary.     North,   Abo  ik 

same  as  deathsmear,  q.  v. 
DEAN.  (1)  A  valley.    {A.-S.) 
{2^  A  din ;  a  noise.    Essex, 
f  3)  To  do.     Yorksh. 
DEA-NETTLE.    Wild  hemp.    North. 
DEAR.  (1)  Precious;  excessive. 
(2)  Same  as  Dere,  q.  v. 
DEARED.  Hurried ;  frightened ;  stunned.  Er- 

moor. 
DEARLING.    Darling.    Spenser. 
DEARLY.    Extremely.     Var.£aL 
DEARN.  (1)  Lonely.    North. 
(2)  A  door-post,  applied  also  to  stone  gat&^osti 

North. 
DEARNFUL.    Melancholv.    Spenser. 
DEARY.  (1)  Little.    North, 
(2)  Ahu !  "  Deaiy  me  1"     Var,  dioL 
DEATH.    Deaf.    Suffolk. 
DEATHING.    Decease ;  death. 
DEATH'S-HEARB.    Nightshade. 
DBATH'S-MAN.      An  executioner.    •'Great 

Hectors  deaths-man,"  Heywood's  IronAr*. 

ed.  1632,  sig.  I. 
DEATHSMEAR.    A  rapid  and  fiital  diseue  u 

cident  to  children.    Now  obsolete. 
DEAURAT.    GUded.    (Ut.) 
DEAVE.    To  deafen ;  to  stun.   North. 
DEAYELY.    SeeDee^. 
DEAWH.    Dough;  paste.    North. 
DEAZED.    Dry;  raw;  sapless.    NortL 
DEBARE.    Bare.    Drani. 
DEBASHED.    Abashed.    Niecols. 
DEBATE.    To  fight.    Also,  combit    (.^.-iV) 
DEB  ATE  ABLE-LANDS.    Large  tracts  of  inU 

country  on  the  confines  of  Northumberia&i 

formerly  a  prolific  cause  of  contention. 
DEBATEMENT.    Contention.    (A.^.) 
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}BBAUSHMENT.    A  debauching. 
)£BBYLL.   A  dibble.    Huloet. 
)EB£LL.    To  conquer  by  war.    (Lot) 
)EBEIiLISH.    Toembellisb.    Fkteher, 
)EB£OF.    A  kind  of  spear. 
)£BERRIES.    Gooseberries.    Devon, 
)EBBTANDB.    Debating.    Genoayne. 
)EBILE.    Infirm;  weak.    {Lat,) 
)BB1TE.    A  deputy.    (/V.) 
)EBL£S.    *<  Adeblesrtothedeyil.    {A,'N,) 
fj  a  deblcs !  saide  the  duke,  the  deTelte  hsTe  jour  boDc«« 
M«rte  Arthurt,  MS,  Uneotn,  f.  84. 

)£BOIST.    Debauched ;  corrupted. 
)EBONAIRE.    Courteous ;  gentle.    {A.'N.) 
Yihsa  ache  aye  the  ladyca  fkoe, 
Dtbentrl^  atylle  ache  atode. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff .  iL  9B»  f.  8B. 
)EBONERT£.    Gentleness ;  goodness. 
And  of  me  take  thou  na  YeDgeanctj 
Lordef  for  thi  d^wnertim 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  L  17,  f.  S19. 
)EBORAINE.    Honest.    {ItaL) 
)EBORD.    To  run  to  excess.    {Fr.) 
)EBOSH.  To  debauch ;  to  corrupt.  A  genuine 
srchaisnii  incorrectly  altered  by  some  editors. 
)EBOSHEE.    A  debauched  person. 
)EBREIDE.    To  tear.    (Be^.) 
3EBRUSEDB.    Crushed  ;  much  bruised. 
3EBRYSED.    Bruised.    Heame, 
^EBUT.    Company ;  retinue.    Heame, 
DEBTTIE.    A  deputy.    {Fr.) 
DECANTATE.    To  chant,  or  sing.    {Lat.) 
DECARD.    To  discard. 
DECAS.    Ruin.     {J.-N.) 

The  walle  and  alle  the  ciU  withinae 
Stante  In  ruyse  and  in  dteaa, 

Gower,  MS.  Soc.  jintiq,  134|  f.  36. 

RECEIVABLE.     Deceitful.    Shak. 
DECEPTURE.     Fraud ;  deceit. 
DECERNE.    To  discern.    (Fr.) 
DECHED.    Foul ;  rusty.     Warw. 
DECIMO-SEXTO.    In  decimo  eexto,  a  phrase 

used  by  Jonson  for  a  youth. 
DECIPE.    To  deceive.    (Lat.)    See  Aihmole's 

Tbeat.  Chem.  Brit.  p.  308. 
DECK.  (1)  A  pack  of  cards.   Hence,  a  heap  or 

pile  of  anything. 

2)  To  select  or  cast  out.  '*  Deck  the  board/' 
Isy  down  the  stakes.  '*  Sweep  the  deck," 
dear  the  stakes.  Also,  to  put  anything  in 
order. 

3)  To  tip  the  haft  of  a  knife  or  sword  with  any 
work ;  to  trim  hair,  a  garden,  &c. 

DECLARE.    To  blazon  arms. 
)ECLAREMENT.    A  declaration. 
DECLINE.    To  incline,  or  lower.    Also,  to 
form  too  low  an  estimate  of  anything. 
Quod  Joaephe  thanne,  with  heed  deeUnid  lowe. 
Legate,  MS*  Soe,  Jntiq.  134«  f .  6. 

)ECLOS.    To  disclose. 

For  who  that  hath  hb  worde  darJM, 
Er  that  he  wite  what  he  mcne. 
He  is  AU  ofte  ny3e  hia  tene. 

Gowar,  MS.  Soe.  jinttq,  134,  f.  89. 

)EC0LLATION.    A  beheading.    {Lot.) 

9EC0PID.    See  Cqppid. 

DECORS.    To  decorate ;  to  beautify. 


(3) 


DECOURREN.    To  discover;  to  lay  open;  to 

narrate.     (A.'N.) 
DECREW.    To  decrease.    Spenser. 
DECURT.    To  shorten.     {Lat.) 
DEGTPHER.    To  defeat ;  to  overcome. 
DEDE.  (1)  Death.    North. 

They  danoeayde  and  revelde  withowtene  dr»de 
To  bryng  that  lady  to  hir  dtde. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  1.  17,  f.  119. 
Syth  we  here  achalle  dye. 
Oure  cf«4w  fulle  aore  they  achalle  abye. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  li.  38.  f.  73. 
So  many  there  were  alayne  to  dedd. 
That  the  watur  of  Temya  waa  redd. 

MS.  IlAd.  f.  :S5. 
(2)  To  grow  dead.    {J.-S.)    Also  the  pa.  past. 
Z>«de,  dead  people,  Perceval,  155. 
Did.    Eglamour,  134. 
Deed.    Battle,  by  metaphor. 
DEDELY.    Mortal    {A.-S.) 

Bot  goddes  that  ever-mare  are  liffaunde  and 
nevermare  dyes,  deynei  no5te  for  to  hafe  the  fcla- 
chipe  of  rfeii«|y  menne. — MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  8. 
DEDEMEN-YEN.  Dead  eyes,  a  kind  of  pullies. 
A  sea  term.  See  Manners  and  Household 
Expences,  p.  214. 
DEDEYNE.    Disdain.     (J..N.) 

The  fourthe  hraunche  of  prydc  ya  deapyt,  that 
ya,  whan  a  man  hath  dedeyna  other  acorne  of  hyt 
even-criatene  for  eny  defaute.— JTS.  Harl.  8388,  f.  8. 
DEDIR.    To  tremble.     Yorkah. 
DEDITION.    A  giving  up.    (Lat.) 
DEDLYNES.    MortaUty.    (A..S.) 

How  thurghe  takyog  of  owre  dedlpnet,  he  was 
made  Icaae  then  an  angelle  whillea  he  waa  in  this 
vale  of  terea.— JfS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17*  1. 180. 
DEDUCED.    Drawn  from ;  dissuaded. 
DEDUCT.    To  bring  down,  reduce.    (Lat.) 
DEDUIT.    Pleasure  ;deUght.    (J..N.) 
In  whtche  the  jere  hath  hia  dtduU, 
Of  graa,  of  floure,  of  leef,  of  frute. 

Cowor,  MS.  Soc  Jntiq.  134,  f.  247* 

DEDYR.    Thither.     Weber. 

DEE.    A  die.    (A.-N.)    Also  as  </^,  q.  v. 
Betwene  fortune  and  eovetyae. 
The  chaunce  la  caate  upon  a  dae» 

Gower,  MS.  Soe,  Antiq.  134,  f .  I4ti 

DEED.  (1)  Doings.    North. 

(2)  Dead.    (A.-S.) 

(3)  Indeed.     Cbverdale. 
DEEDILY.    Activelv ;  diligently.    West. 
DEEDS.    Refuse.    North. 

DEEDY.    Industrious;  notable.    Berke. 
DEEP.    Deaf.    (A.-S.) 
DEE6HT.    To  spread  mole-hills.    North, 
DEEL.    ThedeviL    North,    An  early  instance 

occurs  in  Men  Miracles,  1656,  p.  46. 
DEEN.    A  dean.    (A.-N.) 
DEERHAY.    A  great  net,  formerly  used  fov 

catching  deer. 
DEES.  (1)  Dice.    (A.^N.) 

Ful  ofte  he  taketh  awey  his  feea, 
Aa  he  that  pleyeth  at  doet. 

Qowar,  MS.  Soc,  Jintiq.  134,  f.  38. 

(2)  A  place  where  herrings  are  dried.    Eaei 

Stuees. 
DEBT.  (1)  Dirtied.    North, 
(2)  Died.    Cumd. 
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(S)  To  plaiter  over  the  mouth  of  an  oTen  to 

keep  in  the  heat. 
(4)  To  wipe,  or  clean.    North. 
DBETINO.    A  yard  of  cotton.    North, 
DEEVE.    To  dip.    St^oU. 
DBFADIDE.    Faded ;  decayed. 

Now  «  my  Cue  4^fMid4,  m«d  foule  ea  me  hapneda. 
Mart9  Arthurt,  M8,  Unedn,  f.  88. 

DBFAILB.  To  effect;  to  conquer.  (A.'N.) 
Nares  gives  a  wrong  explanation. 

It  fallct  th«  fleaehe  may  oofhte  of  hit  Tertu 
BOghta  tf^ite  ay  whlls  the  taula  in  iwylk  joyct  at 
lavyata.— JUS.  Uneoln  A.  1. 17»  f.  m. 

DEFAILLANCE.    A  defect.     (Fir.) 

DEPAITED.    Wasted.     (^.-M)* 

DEFALK.  To  cat  off;  to  diminish.  (Lot.)  See 
Old.  and  Reg.  p.  305;  Stanihorst,  p.  10. 
Also,  to  ahate  in  a  reckoning. 

DEFAME.  Infamy.  (A.-N,)  Also,  to  make 
infamous. 

DEFAMOUS.    ReproachfuL 

DEFARE.    To  undo.    Heame. 

DEFATED.    Wearied.    (Lot.) 

DEFATIGATE.    To  fatigue ;  to  tire.    (la/.) 

DEFAULTT.    Blameworthy.    (fV.) 

DEFAUTE.    Want;  defect    (J.'N.) 

DEFAWTELES.    Perfect.    {A.-N.) 
Alle  the  neghra  orden  of  awngellei. 
That  ar  lo  fayre  on  to  luke. 
And  lo  hryght,  alf  laya  the  buke. 
That  alle  the  fayrnct  of  this  lyf  here. 
That  cTer  wu  leene  fer  or  nere. 
That  any  man  moght  ordayne  d^/kwttlm, 

H^mpole,  M8,  Bawn,  p.  190. 

DEFAWTY.  Defective.  Pr.  Parv. 
DEFEASANCE.  Defeat  i^tenter, 
DEFEAT.    To  disfigure.    Also,  the  act  of  de- 

struction.    Shah. 
DEFEATURE.     Alteration   of  features;    de- 

formity.    Sometimes,  defeat. 
DEFECT.    To  iigure,  take  away.    (Lat.) 
DEFENCE.    Prohibition.    (A.-N.) 
DEFENCED.    Defended ;  fortified. 
DEFENDE.  (1)  To  forbid;  to  prohibit  (A,^N.) 
Also,  to  preserve.    According  to  Tyrwhitt,  to 
ransom.    Drfendatmt,  in  self-defence  ? 
He  wylle  do  no  man  but  gode^ 
Be  Mahounde  and  Termagaunt, 
But  yf  hyt  were  hyi  tfe/toufauni. 

MS,  C»ntat,  Ft.  It  98,  f.  98. 

(2)  Defended.     Gawayne. 

DEFENSORY.  Defence.  <' 2)^«n«ory  and  apo- 
logy," Martin  Mar-Sixtus,  4to.  1592. 

DEFFE.  (1)  Neat;  trim.    Leic, 

(2)  Deaf.  Pr,  Parv.  Also,  dull,  blunt,  which 
may  refer  to  aure$  obtuta. 

DEFFETE.  To  cut  up  an  anunal.  A  term  in 
hunting.     (A.'N.) 

DEFFUSE.    Flight ;  yanquishment    (i4..iV.) 
Fore  gret  dule  of  d^ffmte  of  dedci  of  armcs. 

JTorte  Arthwn,  MS.  UacoIh,  f.  M, 

DEFHED.    Deafness.     (i^.-5.) 
DEFIANCE.    Refusal  ;r^ection.    Skak. 
DEFICATE.    Deified.     Chaucer. 
DEFIEN.    To  digest;  to  consume.    "  Digere 
jKtuUaper  mnum  quo  modes,  defye  the  wyn 


of  the  wheche  thou  art  dronken,  and  wex^ 

aobre,"  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  6. 
DEFINISHE.    To  define.    {A.-y.) 
DEFINITIVE.    Final;  positive. 
DEFI5EN.    To  dissolve. 
DEFLY.    NeaUy;  fitly.  See  Dekker's  Koig^bt'i 

Conjuring,  p.  71 ;  Towneley  Myst.  p.  100. 
DEFOILLE.  To  overcome;  to  vanquish,  (if ^X) 
DEFORMATE.    Deformed.    See  the  Test  Ob 

Cresdde,  349,  394. 
DEFOULE.    To  defile ;  to  pollute. 
DEPOULINGS.    The  marks  made  by  s  deer'i 

feet  in  wet  soil. 
DEFOUTERING.    FaiHng.    (^.-M) 
DEFRAUDACION.    F^ud;  deceit    HaO. 
DEFT.    Neat ;  dexterous ;  decent    StiU  used 

in  the  North. 
DEFTLY.    Quietly;  softly.     North.    Alio  the 

same  as  d^y,  q-  ▼• 
DEFULL.    Diabolical.    (^.-5.) 
DEFUNCT.    Functional.    Shak. 
DEFY.    To  refuse ;  to  reject. 
DEFYAL.    A  defiance.    Harding. 
DEFYEN.    To  defy.     (A.^N.) 
DEG.    To  moisten ;  to  sprinkle ;  to  pour  oa ;  h 

ooze  out    North. 
DE-GAMBOYS.    A  viol-de-gambo. 
DEG-BOUND.  Greatly  swelled  in  the  ttooad. 

Also  spelt  deg-bowed.    North. 
DEGENDER.    To  degenerate,    ^eiucr. 
DEGENEROUS.    Degenerate. 
DEGG.    To  shake;  to  top.     Weft. 
DEGGY.    Drissly;  foggy.    North. 
DBGH.    Vouchsafed.    Heame. 
DEGHGHE.    To  die.     Sevyn  Sages,  1909. 
DEGISED.    DisgoUed.    (A,^N.) 
DEGOUTED.    Spotted.    (^.-M) 
DEGREE.    A  stair,  or  set  of  steps.   Also,nA 

in  life.    (A.-N) 
DEHORT.    To  dissuade.     {Lot.) 
DEIANDE.    Dying.    (/f.-&) 

Than  b  thyt  fallyng  atte  oede, 

For  whiles  we  here  lyve  we  ar  ddondt. 

MS.AidU.im^t.tt, 

DEID.    Dyed;  coloured.     Chaucer. 

DEIDEN.    Died.    (A.-S.) 

DEIE.    To  put  to  death.    (A.^S.) 

DEIGNOUSE.    Disdainful.    {A.-N.) 

DEIH.    To  die.    Langtoft,  p.  159. 

DEINE.  To  die.  {A.-S.)  Also,  to  deign,  te 
vouchsafe. 

DEINTEE.  Value ;  a  valuable  thing.  [J.-S.) 
Sometimes,  pleasure. 

DEINTEOUS.    Choice ;  valuable.    (J.-N.) 

DEIRIE.    Adury.    Stumer. 

DEIS.  The  principal  table  m  a  hall,  or  tlie 
raised  part  of  the  floor  on  which  it  wispliced. 
Also,  the  principal  seat  at  this  table.  Tkn 
were  sometimes  more  than  one,  the  A^A  M 
being  the  principal  deis  in  a  royal  halL  T« 
begin  the  deis,  to  take  the  prindpil  plioe. 
See  Sir  Eglamour,  1258. 

DEITEE.     Deity ;  godhead.    {A.'N,) 

DEJECT.  (1)  Dejected.    Shah. 

(2)  To  cast  away.   {Ut.) 
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)EKE.HOLL.    Adiyditch.    Eatt 
)EKEITH.    DecFease. 
)EKN£.    A  deacon.    (^.-5.) 

Scfot  Fronton  hh  deknt  was. 

As  falletli  to  the  dede. 

MS,  CoiU  IVifi.  Qnm.  57* 

)EKYNB.    A  deacon.    Pr.  Parv, 
)EIi.  (1)  A  part,  or  portion.    {A.-S.) 
2)  The  deriL    Ritson's  Anc.  Songs,  i.  70. 
)ELACION.    Delay.    Digby  Myst.  p.  7. 
)ELARE.    An  almBgiver.    Pr.  Parv. 
)BLATE.    To  accuse,  complain  of.    (Lai,) 
)ELATION.    An  accusation.    ShaJt. 
)EIiAT.  (1)  To  allay  metals,  &c.    Also,  to 
sweeten  or  adulterate  wine. 

2)  Array ;  ceremony.    (ji.'N.) 

Syr  Rogers  corse,  wyth  nobulle  tfelBjr, 
Tbef  beryed  hyt  the  tothyr  day. 

JfS:  Camiab,  Ft.  ii.  96,  f.  7A- 

3)  To  assuage.    Paliffntve. 
)ELAYNE.    To  delay.    (j4.'N.) 
)ELB.  (l)TodiTide;tosliare.  (^.-5.) 
2)  To  (pve ;  to  bestow ;  to  partake ;  to  deal,  or 

meddle  with  anything. 
)ELBCTATION.    Delight.     Chaucer. 
>ELE.WINB.    A  kind  of  foreign  wine,  said  to 

be  a  species  of  Rhenish. 
)£LF.  A  quarry  of  stone  or  coal ;  a  deep  ditch 

or  drain.    {j4.'S.) 
)ELF.CASE.    Shelves  for  crockery.    North. 
)£LFULLICHE.    Dolefully.    (^.-5.) 
And  erftde  on  here  de{fitUiehe 
AUe  swithe  faste. 

MS.  CbU.  Triti.  Onm.  57> 

>ELF7N.    A  dolphin.   Kyng  Alls.  6576.    See 

also  the  Prompt.  Parr.  p.  54. 
CELIBATE.    To  taste-    (Lat) 
)ELIBERE.    To  deliberate.    (A.-N.) 
>ELICACIE.    Pleasure.    {A.-N.) 
)£LICES.    Pleasures  ;deUghts.   (^.-M)    See 
Reliq.  Ant  L  40.    Also,  delicacies. 
Yett  was  1  lately  promised  otherwyse 
This  yere  to  lere  in  welthe  and  dtlyee. 

MS.  Sloane  18S5,  f.  88. 

>ELICT.    An  offence.    Marlowe,  iii.  547. 
)ELI£.   Thin;  slender.    {A.'N.) 
>ELIGHTED.    Delightful.    Shak. 
)ELIRENT.    Doating.    (Ut.) 
>ELIT.    Delight.    {A..N.) 
)ELITABLE.    Pleasant ;  delightful.    (A.'N.) 
>ELITEN.    To  delight,  take  pleasure.   {A.-N.) 
)EL1T0US.    DeUghtful.    (A.-N.) 
)BL1VER.  (1)  Active;  nimble.    (J^N,)    De- 
timrUehet    Troilus  and  Creseide,   ii.  1088. 
DeUterfyt  quickly.    Delwemeit,  agility. 
Scemely  schappe  of  breede  and  lengthe. 
And  da^rvenie*  and  bewte  of  body. 

Bampol0t  MSm  Bowtt,  p.  173. 

2)  To  dispatch  any  business. 
>ELIVERING.    Division,  in  music. 
)ELK.    A  smaU  cavity.    Etut. 
>ELL.  (1)  An  undebauchcd  wench.    An  old 

cant  term. 
2)  A  little  dale,  or  narrow  valley.    Still  used  in 

the  North. 
DELLECT.    Break  of  day.    Craven* 


DELLFIN.    A  low  place,  overgrown  with  im* 

derwood.    GUme. 
DELPH.   A  catch-water  drain,  or  one  that  haa 

been  delved*    Line. 
DELTEN.   Dealt.    {A.'S.) 
DELUVYi    Deluge.   {Lat.) 
DELVE.  (1)  To  dig;  to  bury.    {A.^.)    Stitt 

used  in  the  provinces. 

(2)  Aditch,ordelL   ^«fiff«r.  Also  a  quarry,  aa 
def,  q.  V. 

(3)  A  monster,  or  devil.    {A,'N.)    See  DiaL 
Great.  Mor.  p.  82;  Wright's  Seven  Sages^ 

p.  47. 

(4)  To  indent,  or  bruise.   North. 
DELVERE.    A  digger.    {A.^S.) 
DELYOL.    Doleful.    (if..&) 
DELTAUNGB.    Dalliance ;  delay. 
DELTBERED.    Advised ;  minded. 
DELYGATES.    Delicades.   Palagrave. 
DELYRB.   To  retard,  or  delay.    {A.-N.) 
DEM.    You  slut  1    £niioor. 
DEMAINE.  To  manage.    (A.-N.) 
DEMAN.    A  deputy.    Verttegan. 
DEMAND.    A  question,  or  riddle. 

And  whom  it  Uketh  for  tocarpe 
ProTerbls  and  dttmaundU  slyje. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  194,  f.  SSBIL 
DEMANDANT.    A  plaintiff. 
DEMATH.    See  Days-math. 
DEMAYE.    To  dismay.    (A.'N.) 

The  feest  Is  oomcn,  dtmayt  50U  not, 
Bnt  maketh  my  riding  boun. 
Cwrtmr  Mundi,  MS.  ColU  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  98; 

DEMAYNES.   Demesnes ;  possessions.  {A.-N.) 
See  Sir  Degrevant,  69 ;  Langtoft,  &c 

DEME.    To  judge.    (A.'S.) 

DEMEAN.    To  conduct,  or  behave ;  to  direct. 
Also  a  substantive,  behaviour. 

DEMEANER.    A  conductor. 

DEMEANS.    Means.   MoMringer. 

DEMEMBRE.  To  dismember.  R.Glouc.p.559. 

DEMENGY.   Madness.   (Lat.) 

DEMENE.    To  manage.    (A.'N.) 

*  Dsmeiiye  the  medylwarde  menskfully  hymeselfene. 

Mart*  Artkure,  MS.  Uneoln,  f.  74. 

DEMENING.    Behaviour.    Chaucer. 

DEMENTED.    Mad.    Far.  dial 

DEMER.   A  judge.    (A.'S.) 

DEMERE.    To  tarry.    (A.'N.)    "  Withoutcn 

demeret*'  delay,  Beves  of  Hamtoun,  p.  6.  "  So 

longe  demoere,"  Flor.  and  Blanch.  591. 
DEMERITS.    Merita.    Shak. 
DEMI-GULVERIN.    A  cannon  of  four  inchea 

bore.    Meyrick,  ii.  291. 
DEMIGREYNE.    The  megrim.   (A.-N) 
DEMIHAG.  A  long  pistol,  much  used  in  tne 

sixteenth  century. 
DEMILANGE.    A  light  horseman,    one  who 

carries  a  lance.  Baret,  D.  742. 
DEM-IN.   To  collect,  as  clouds  do.    North. 
DEMING.    Judgment.     (A.S.) 
DEMIREP.    A  very  flighty  woman,  too  free  in 

her  manners. 
DEMISS.    Humble.     (Lat.) 
DEMONIAK.    One  possessed  by  a  devil. 
DEMONSTER.    To  show ;  to  declare.    (Lai.y 
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Q  A  dean.    (^.-M) 

\)  A  valley  or  dell.  North. 


DEMORANCE.   Delay.    (J.^N.) 
DEMP.    Judged ;  condemned.    (j,.S.) 
DEMPLE.     To  wrangle.      So   explained  by 

Heame.    See  Langtoft,  p.  196. 
DEMSTER.    A  judge.    The  term  is  still  re- 
tained  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Ayoch  was  thenne  dwmeHer 
Of  Israel  fours  score  foer. 
Cmrter  Mundi,  MS.  ColU  Tiin,  Canlab.  f.  44. 

DEMURE.  To  look  demurely.    Shah. 
DEMURELY.   Solemnly.   Shak. 
DEMURRE.    See  Demere. 
DEMYE.   A  kind  of  close  garment.    Warton 

saysi  "  doublet,  jacket."   Demyeent,  the  metal 

part  of  a  girdle  worn  in  front. 
DEN.  (1)  "  Good  den/'  good  evening,  or  good 

night,  a  salatatioa  formerly  used  after  noon 

was  past. 
^2^  A  grave.    Ritson's  Pop.  Poet  p.  90. 
(3)  A  sandy  tract  near  the  sea,  as. at  Exmouth, 

and  other  places. 
DENAY.    To  deny.   Also,  denial 
DENCH.  (1)  Squeamish ;  dainty.    North. 
(2)  Danish.    Heame. 
DENE.  (1)  A  din.  Eoit.  Also  a  verb.    Denede, 

Rel.  Ant  u.  7. 
J2 

]4)  Wene  ?   Arch.  zxii.  371. 

DENEERE.    A  penny.    (fV*.) 

DENEZ.    Danish.    Gawayne. 

DENGE.    To  ding,  or  strike  down.    {J.^S.) 

DENIAL.    Injury;  drawback.    Weet. 

DENIST.    Deniest    Rel.  Ant.  ii.  192. 

DENK.   To  think.    Weber. 

DENNED.    Dinned ;  sounded.    See  Dene, 

DENNIS.    St.  Dionysius.  {A.'N.) 

DENNY.  A  plum  ripe  on  August  6th.  See 
MS.  Ashmole  1461. 

DENOMINATE.    CaUed.    Harding. 

DENOTATE.  To  denote.  (Lat.)  See  the  Op- 
tick  Glasse  of  Humors,  1639,  p.  41. 

DENSHE.    Danish.    Havehi. 

DENSHERING.  See  Bum^eJHnff.  No  doubt 
from  Denshire,  as  Devonshire  was  formerly 
called,  as  in  Collier's  Old  BaUads,  p.  87 ;  MS. 
Ashmole  208. 

DENT.  (1)  A  stroke ;  a  blow,  as  a  cUp  of  thun- 
der,  &c  In  SuifoUc,  the  worst  of  anything. 
Moor,  p.  103. 

f2)  Indented.    North, 
3)  Did  not.    Enex. 
DENTETHUS.    Dainties ;  delicacies. 
DENTIE.    Scarce.    Harrington. 
DENTOR.   An  indenture. 
DENTY.    Tolerable ;  fine.    North. 
DENUDE.    To  untie  a  knot;  to  extricate,  or  dis- 

engage.    {A.^N) 
DENULL.    To  annul.    Fabyan. 
DENWERE.    Duubt.     Chaucer. 
DENY.    To  refuse ;  to  reject;  to  renounce. 
DENYTE.   To  deny.    Robson,  p.  50. 
DEOL.   Dole;  grief.     {A.-S.) 
DEOLPUL.    DolefuL     C^.- 
DEORKHEDE.    Darkness. 


t.-S.) 

I.    (J.'S.) 


Al  ane  tide  of  the  day* 
We  weren  io  dttrkhtig  ,• 

Ate  lastc  ore  auete  Loverd 
Forthcre  us  gaa  Icde. 

DEPARDUS.  An  oaih,  De  par  Dieu. 
DEPART.  To  part;  to  distribute;  to  divide  ;t9 
separate.  {A.-N.)  See  Sir  Tristrem,p.236: 
MS.  Sloane  213,  £.  120.  So  in  the  m^ 
office  of  Marriage,  "  till  death  us  d^fortf"  nor 
corrupted  to  <fo/7ar/.  To  depart  with,  to  pot 
with  or  give  up.  It  sometimes  occon  u  i 
substantive  for  dq>arture.  Hooper  uses  it  for 
the  verb  ingtart. 

They  were  clothed  alle  ttehe, 
D^arUd  eTene  of  whit  and  blew. 

Cwtftr,  MS.  JML  Sk 

DEPARTABLE.    Divisible.    (-^.-M) 

DEPARTER.    A  refiner  of  metals. 

DEPARTING.   Parting,  or  separation. 

DEPE.  Low,  applied  to  country,  uinMsaBd^ 
vile's  Travels,  p.  255. 

DEPEACH.   To  impeach.   Pmkgiwe. 

DEPECHE.  To  dispatch.   (Fr.) 

DEPEINTE.  To  paint.  (^.-M)  ''Hirfiogei 
to  depaynt"  Gaulfrido  and  Bamardo,  Ikit 
Sometimes  the  part.  past. 

DEPELL.    To  drive  away.    (Zaf.) 

DEPENDANCE.  A  term  used  by  our  orir 
dramatists  for  the  subject  of  a  dispute  lilxiy 
to  end  in  a  dncL  See  Nares  in  v.  Masters  of 
Dependencies  were  a  set  of  needy  brsToes,  vb 
undertook  to  ascertain  the  authentic  prmM 
of  a  quarrel,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  settle  it  far 
the  timorous  and  unskilful.    Oxford. 

DEPLIKE.  Deeply.    (.^..5.) 

DEPOSE.    A  pledge;  a  deposit  Pr.Pen. 

DEPPER.   Deeper.    {A..S.) 

DEPRAVE.  To  vilify ;  to  tradoce.  See  Sxs 
Papers,  ii.  400;  Hoccleve,  p.  39.  Siuk^ 
speare  uses  it  in  this  sense.  Dtprewm^kTi^ 
lay's  Poems,  p.  24. 

DEPRESS.    To  press  down.    (^.-JV.) 

DEPURED.    Purified. 

Aa  golde  In  fire  b  fyncd  by  anay. 
And  At  the  tecat  allver  la  dg/mrtd. 

MS.  JtkmeU  9,  L^ 

DEPUTTE.   Deputed ;  arranged. 
DEQUACE.    To  crush.    {j4.^S.) 
DERACINATE.    To  root  up.   Shak. 
DERAINE.  To  quarrel;  to  contest.  Sometises. 

to  challenge  or  array  an  army. 
DERAYE.    Confusion ;  noise. '  (J.-N.)  Also  i 

verb,  to  act  as  a  madman. 

He  began  to  make  derapft 
And  to  hys  felows  dud  he  uy. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  iU  38,  t  W,, 

DERE.  (1)  To  hurt,  to  injure.   {A.-S.) 

The  prophede  aaith  there  schal  dan  hym  noo  tiungt; 

He  it  y%  that  ichal  wynne  eaatell,  toan,  aad  toar. 

M8.  Soc.  Amtiq.  lot.  f.S. 

Sum  wycchecrafte  thou  douit  aboute  hoe, 
That  thy  bondct  mow  the  nat  dfrt. 

MS.  Hart.  1701. 1 7^ 

(2)  To  hurry,  frighten,  or  astonish  s  chili  l> 
moor, 

(3)  Dear ;  precious ;  delightfuL   (4.-8.) 
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)  Dire ;  sad.  Ba»L 
)  There    Langlffi. 

) Noble ;  honourable.    "  Arthure  the  derty^ 
Perceral,  508 ;  *'  Syr  Cadore  with  his  dwt 
knyghttes/'  MS.  Morte  Arthure. 
]  All  sorts  of  wild  animals.    (^.-5.)    "  Rattes 
and  myse  and  such  smaldere/'  Beves  of  Hamp- 
ton and  King  Lear. 
I)  To  dare.    DenU  darest. 
I)  Dearth.    Bjoh,  Ghue, 
EREIGNE.    To  justify ;  to  prove.   {A.^N,) 
Be  is  fre  to  pkde  Dor  ns,  and  •!  cure  rljt  dtrefgne. 
And  no  cmturo  may  have  caaw  upon  him  to  pleyn. 

EREKSLLY-MINUTE.    ImmedUtdy.  L  W. 
EREUCHE.    Joyfiilly. 

dio  btd  m«  dtrtliehe  drawe*  and  drynkc  to  hinelfene. 
Mcrte  Arthure,  MS.  JJneoln,  f.  80. 

lERELING.    Darling.    {A,-S.) 
lERELT.  Expensively ;  richly.  (^.-5.)   In  the 
East,  direly,  lamentably,  extremely. 
lERENES.    Attachment.    (A.-S.) 

With  the  erle  ct  he  lent 

In  dcrenef  nyghte  and  daye. 

M&Uneoln  A.  L  17,  f.  138. 

)ERENGE.   To  derange.    (J.-N.) 
)£REWORTHE.  Precious;  honourable.  (^.-5.) 
A  person  named  Derewertke  is  mentioned  in 
MS.  Rot.  Harl.  76  C.  13. 
A  duehca  dtreworthUjf  dyghte  in  dyaperde  wedls. 
Mmrtt  Arthure,  MS,  lAneoln,  f.  87* 
57t  yt  thyr  an  unkynde  stoghethhede. 
That  a  man  unneth  for  no  gode  dede 
Wyl  wuncfaep  Ood  dmrunihljf, 

MS.  Hart,  1701,  f.  34. 

)ER£TNE.   Agreement;  arbitration.    (^.-iV.) 
Sometimes,  to  derange  or  disorder. 

)£RFE.    Strong ;  powerful ;  fierce. 
And  dele  djnttyt  of  dethe  with  oure  darft  wapync 
Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Uneeln,  f.  fid. 

)£RGT.    Short  and  thickset.     Wett. 
)£RIVATE.    To  trannMse  a  charge  from  one 
person  to  another.    (Lat-) 
)£RK.    Dark.    (^.-5.)    Sometimes,  darkness. 
Also  a  verb,  to  darken  or  obscure. 
)ERKHEDE.    Darkness.    {A.^S.) 
)ERL.    To  scold.     Yorkth. 
)ERLILY.    Dearly;  sumptuously.    (A.-S.) 
)ERLOURTHY.    Precious.    Pr.  Parv. 
)ERNE.  (1)  Secret.    {A..S.) 

Thcl  inade  a  gederynge  greet  and  dem, 

Cmreor  Mundi,  MS,  Cantab,  f.  108. 
Late  ui  hald  us  in  ifeme 
The  byrde  to  habid. 

Jlf5.  Uneeln  A.  i.  17.  f.  133. 
Hur  fadur  prayed  hir  of  laf  deme. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  ▼.  48,  f.  4S. 
And  be  Inryd  me  lo  deme, 
Y  myght  not  hym  lo?e  werne. 

MS,  Caniab,  Ff.  11. 38,  f.  149. 

1)  To  hide ;  to  scnlk.    Hudton, 
}ERNEUKE.    Secretly.    (A.^S,) 
Both  demehke  and  ttille 
Ich  wflle  the  love.  MS,  Dlgbw  86. 

DERNERE.    A  threshold. 

Ob  every  poet,  on  ache  damere. 
The  lyne  of  thayn  make  je  there. 
Career  Ifimdl,  MS,  OH.  THn.  Caniab,  f.  38. 


IDERNFUL.    Dismal^ sad.    Naret, 
DERNLY.    Severely ;  sadly.  J^^enter.  See  alio 

Towneley  Myst.  p.  141. 
DEROGATE.    Degraded.    Shak, 
DEROY.  (1)  A  kind  of  cloth.    {Fr.) 
(2)  A  party,  or  company.    North, 
DERRE.    Dearer.    (A.-S.) 
DERRERE.    Dearer.     Weber. 
DERREST.    Noblest.     Gawayne. 
DERRICK.  A  celebrated  executioner  at  Tybam 

in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Hence  it  came  to  be  used  for  a  general  term 

for  a  hangman.    See  Blount's  Glossographia, 

ed.  1681,  p.  190. 
DERRING-DO.  Deeds  of  arms.  Derrmg-doere, 

warlike  heroes.    Spennr. 
DERSE.    Havock;  to  dirty;  to  spread  dung; 

to  cleanse ;  to  beat.     Craven, 
DERTHYNE.    To  make  dear.    Pr.  Parv, 
DERTRE.    A  tetter,  or  ringworm.    {A.^N,) 
DERVELY.    Fiercely ;  sternly ;  powerfully. 
DERWENTWATER.      Lord    Derwentwater'a 

lights,  a  popular  name  for  the  Awvra  Bo* 

realii,  which  appeared  remarkably  vivid  on 

the  night  of  the  unfortunate  Earl's  execution. 

Brockett 
DERWORTHYNESSE.    Honour; joy.   (A.-S.) 
DERYE.    Hurt ;  harm.    {A.-S,) 
DERYGESE.    Dirges.    (Lat.) 

Done  for  der/fgeee,  at  to  the  ded  fallyi. 

Merte  Arthwre,  MS.  Uneelm,  f.8L 
DES.    See  Deie, 
DESCANT.     The  old  term  for  variation  in 

music. 
DESCENSORIE.  A  vessel  used  in  alchemy  for 

the  extraction  of  oils. 
DESCES.    Decease;  death.    Langtqft, 
DESCEYYANCE.    Deceit ;  trickery.    {A,-N.) 
DESCHARGID.  Deprived  of  a  charge.  W^er, 
DESCIDE.    To  cleave  in  two.    {Lot.) 
DESCRIED.    Gave  notice  of ;  discovered.  See 

Dyce's  Timon,  p.  18. 
DESCRIVE.   To  describe.  See  Halle's  Expoit 

p.  31 ;  Ywaine  and  Gawin,  902.    {F\r,) 
DESCURE.    To  discover.    {A.-.h) 
DESCUVER.    To  discover.    {A.-N,) 
DESEDERABILLE.    To  be  desired.    {Lai,) 
Sothely,  Jhesa,  deeedembUle  ee  thl  name,  lafkbylle 

and  oomfortabylle.    Nana  swa  twete  Joye  may  be 

eonsayvede.   Nane  swa  swete  lange  may  be  herde.— 

MS.  lAneuin  A.  1.  17.  f.  198. 

DESELET.    Desolate;  distressed.     {A,-N.) 
DESEPERAUNCE.    Despair.   {A,-N.)   Urry's 
ed.  reads  dupermmee,  p.  427.    The  same  va- 
riation occurs  at  1.  652. 

And  he  that  wlUe  not  after  conaeylle  do, 
Hla  sute  he  putteth  in  dateperaunee. 

Chaueer,  MS,  CanttOh  Yt,  1. 8,  f.  1<MI 

DESERIE.    To  disinherit.    {Pr.) 
DESERVE.     To  earn.    Also,  to  reward  any- 
body for  his  services  towards  one. 
DESESE.    Inconvenience.    {A,'N.) 
DESEVERE.  To  separate.  Chester  Playi,L  132. 
DESEVY.    To  deceive.    {A.-N.) 
DESGELI.    Secretly.    {A,-N.) 
DESIDERY.    Detize. 
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FiESIGHT.    An  unsightly  object.     WiUt. 
DESIGN.    To  point  out.     (LaL) 
DESIRE.    To  invite  to  dinner,  ace 
DESIREE.    Desirable.    {J.'N.) 
DESIRITE.     Ruined.     {/I.-N.)     Sec   Gy  of 
Warwike,  p.  381 ;  Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  340. 
DESIROUS.    Eager.    (i^-M)    It  seems  to  be 

sometimes  used  for  derirable. 
DESKATERED.    Scattered  about. 
DESKLAUNDAR.     Blame.     See  the  ArriTal 

of  King  Edward  lY.  p.  12. 
DESLAVIE.    Impure.    (A.'N,) 
DESLAYE.    To  blame  j  to  deny.    {j4.-N.) 
For  how  u  ever  I  be  dMaytd, 
5lt  eTennore  1  have  aasayed. 

GouMT,  MS.  8oe.  jinOq.  134,  f.  114. 
That  he  wanhope  bryngeth  inne 
Where  to  no  comforte  to  begynne. 
But  every  Joye  him  Ss  dtriaw^. 

MS.  ibid,  f .  185. 

DESPARPLE.    To  disperse.    MmmdevUe. 
DESPEED.    To  dispatch.    Speed, 
DESPBNDE.    To  waste ;  to  consume. 
So  that  hto  wIttJi  he  dctpemMA. 

MS.  8oe»  Antlq,  134,  f  .  fiO. 

BESPENS.    Expense.    (^.-JV.) 
DESPERATE.    Very;  great.    Var.diaL   Spelt 

deeperd  in  some  glossaries. 
DESPITE.    MaUctous  anger.    (^.-M) 
DESPITOUS.    Very  angry.    (^.-M) 
DESPITOUSLY.    Angrily.    (A.~N.) 
DESPOILE.    To  undress.    (J.-N,)    Deapuled^ 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  53. 
DESPOUT.   Dispute.  Se^yn  Sages,  194.  D«r. 

pute,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  47. 
DESS.   To  Uy  close  together ;  to  pile  in  order ; 

to  cut  a  section  of  hay  from  a  stack.    North. 
DESSABLE.    Constantly.    North.    Spelt  also 

deetabfy  and  denaUy. 
DESSE.    A  desk.    Spemer. 
DESSMENT.    Stagnation.    North. 
DESSORRE.    Same  as  Blank-Starry,  q.  ▼. 
DEST.    Didst.    Rob.  Glouc  p.  194. 
DESTAUNCE.  Pride ;  discord ;  treachery.  See 

Ritson's  Anc   Songs,  i.  52;   Arthour  and 

Merlin,  p.  171. 
DESTAYNEDE.    Destined. 

jif  nt  be  dMr^ynerfe  to  dy  to  daye  one  thli  erthe, 

We  lalle  be  hewede  unto  hevene  or  we  be  halfe  colde. 
Mwtm  Arthurt,  MB,  Uneotn,  f.  96. 

DESTE.    Dashed.    Tristrem,  p.  265. 
DESTEIGNED.    Stained;  disfigured. 
As  he  whiche  hath  stknesae  faynid, 
Wbanne  hli  visage  b  so  deHeijfned. 

Gower,  MS.  Soc.  Anttq.  194.  f.  4.^ 
He  tok  to  Dc;}anire  his  scherte, 
Whiche  with  the  blood  was  of  hto  herte 
Thorowoote  detteigned  over  aUe. 

MS.  Ibid.  f.  7$. 

DESTENE.    Destiny.    (^.-5.) 
DESTENYNG.    Destiny.     Gawayne. 
DESTINABLB.    Destined.    (Lat.) 
DESTITUABLE.    Destitute.    {Fr.) 
DESTOUR.    Disturbance.    (jI.-N.) 
DESTRE.    A  turning.    (^.-M) 
DESTRBINE.    To  ycx  ;  to  constrain.    ^A.-N.) 
DESTRERB.    A  war-horae.    {^.-N.) 


Gy  raysed  up  that  mayden  dcr, 
And  set  hyr  on  ay  gud  dutnr. 

Gup  of  tVaruridk,  MmykUt  Mi. 
He  drewe  akmde  hys  doturen. 

MS.  Cantab.  Pf.  U.  3B,  f.  11& 

DESTRUIE.    To  destroy.    (j4.-N.) 

And  has  deatruigd^  to  mnche  schame. 
The  prediourto  of  hto  holy  name. 

CoMiPer,  MS.  Sac  Antiq.  194.  f.a 

DESTRYNGED.    Divided. 

Also  thto  buke  «s  dettnfnged  in  thrlse  {yftipsdam 

MS.  CnIL  Eum.  ]%  f.  L 

DESTUTED.    Destitute ;  wanting. 

DESUETE.    Obsolete;  out  of  use.  {Lat.) 

DESUME.    To  take  away.  (Lat.) 

DESWARRE.    Doubtlessly. 

DETACTE.    To  slander  or  backbite. 

DETECT.    To  accuse.    Shak. 

DETERMINAT.    Fixed ;  determined.   (Lii) 

DETERMINE.    To  terminate.    (lo/.) 

DETERMISSION.  Determination ;  disUsetioi. 
Chaucer. 

DETHE.    Deaf.    See  Death. 

Bettur  were  ye  to  be  dethe  and  done. 
Then  for  to  be  on  any  enqueste^ 

MS.  Cantab.  FC  il.  3I»  f  il 

DETHWARD.    The  approach  of  death. 
DETIB.    A  ditty.    Palayrare. 
DETRACT.    To  avoid.     {Lat.) 
DETRAE.    To  thrust  down.    {Lai.) 
DETRIMENT.    A  small  sum  of  money  pi) 

yearly  by  barristers  for  the  incidental  le^ 

of  their  inns  of  court 
DETTE.    A  debt.    {A.-N.) 
DETTELES.    Rree  frx>m  debt.    (^.-M) 
DEUCE.    The  deriL     Var.  dial.    Spelt  dm 

by  Junius,  Etym.  AngL 
DEUK.    To  bend  down.    Beds. 
DEULB.    ThedevU. 
DEUS.    Sweet.    (^.-M) 
DEUSAN.    A  kind  of  apple,  or  any  hard  fini. 

according  to  Minsheu.    See  Florio,  ^  \^ 

Still  in  use,  Forby,  i.  92. 
DEUSEAVYEL.    The  country.   Berma, 
.  DEUSEWYNS.    Twopence.    Dekker. 
DEUTYRAUNS.     Some  kind  of  wild  been. 

mentioned  in  Kyng  Alisaunder,  5416. 
DEVALD.    To  cease.    North. 
DEVANT.  Apron.   {Fr.)   Or,  perhaps,  pocket- 
handkerchief  in  Ben  Jonson,  iL  349. 
DEVE.  (1)  See  Deffe. 
(2)  To  dive;  to  dip.    Eaet. 
DBVELING.    Laying  flat?    See  Arthour ed 

Merlin,  p.  287 ;  Beves  of  Hamtoon,  p.  27. 
DEVELOP.    To  envelop.  {Fr.) 
DEVERE.  Duty ;  endeavour.   (^..A.) 

Thow  has  doughttily  douoe,  syr  doke.  vUb  tU 
handesf 

And  has  doune  tliy  tfmwr  with  my  d«Te  ksyjIictA 
Morte  Arthure,  MS.  UnniB,  L  H 

DEVIAUNT.    Deviating.     Chaucer. 

DEVICE.  A  name  pven  to  any  piece  of  b* 
chinery  moved  by  wires  or  pulleys,  espec uTiy 
to  that  employed  on  the  ancient  stage. 

DEVIL.  (1)  In  the  devU  way,  L  c.  in  the  nis< 
of  the  devil,  a  common  oath  in  earlj  worb  U 
a  facetious  or  amusing  character. 
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[2)  A  fizgig  made  by  boyi  with  damp  gun- 
powder. 

)EVILING.  The  swift.  Ea»t.  AUo,  a  fretful, 
troublesome  woman. 

)EVILMENT.    Roguery;  mischief.    North, 

)EVIL'S.BIT.  Scabiosa  snccisa,  hot.  See 
Markham's  Countrev  Fturme,  1616,  p.  203. 

}EVIL'S-BONES.    Dice.    DekJter. 

9EVIL'S.C0W.    A  kind  of  beeUe.    Som. 

)EVIL.SCREECHER.    The  swift    Weii. 

DEVIL'S-DANCING-HOUIL    Midnight. 

DEVIL'S-DUNO.    Assafcetida.     Var.dial 

DEVIL'S*  GOLD-RING.  A  palmer  worm.  North. 

DEVIL'S-MINT.  An  inexhaustible  fund  of  any- 
thing.  iSat/. 

DE  VIL'S-PATER-NOSTER.  To  say  the  derU's 
pater-noster,  to  mutter  or  grumble. 

DEVIL'S-SNUFF-BOX.    Thepuff-balL 

DEVILTRY.  Anything  unlucky,  offensiTe, 
hurtful,  or  hateful.   BomL 

DEVINAL.    A  wizard.    Skinner. 

DEVINERESSE.    A  witch ;  a  prophetess. 

DEVING-POND.  A  pond  from  which  water  is 
drawn  for  domestic  use  by  dipping  a  paiL 
Eoit. 

DEVINING.    Divination.    (i(..M) 

DEVISE.  To  direct;  to  order;  to  relate.  Jt 
point  detnte,  with  the  greatest  exactness. 
Ckmieer.  Also,  to  espy,  to  get  a  know- 
ledge of.  (A.'N.) 

DEVOIDE.  To  remove ;  to  put  away.  "  De- 
voidid  dene,"  Rom.  of  the  Rose,  2929.  Also, 
to  avoid  or  shun. 

Therefore  dvMywto  my  comptaye. 

MS.  HarU  »»,  f.  108. 

DEVOIR.    Same  as  Devere,  q.  v. 

DEVOLUTED.  RoUeddown.  {Lat.)  See  Hall, 
Henry  V.  f.  4. 

DEVORS.    Divorce.  {A.-N.) 

DEVOTELICHE.    Devoutly ;  earnestly. 

DEVOTERER.    An  adulterer.   (^.-iV.) 

DEVOTIONS.    Consecrated  things. 

DEVOURE.    To  deflower,  or  ravish. 

DBVOUTEMENT.    Devoutly.    (^.-M) 

DEVOW.  To  disavow.  Fletcher.  It  properly 
signifies  to  dedicate  or  give  up  to. 

DEVULSION.    A  breaking  up.    Fhrio. 

DEVYN.  Prophecy,  Langtoft,  p.  282.  Divi- 
nity.  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  508. 

DSVYSION.    Division ;  discord.    (ji.^N.) 

DEVYTE.    Duty;  devoir.    Heame. 

DEW.    To  rain  slightly.    Var.  dioL 

DEW-BEATERS.  Coarse  oUed  shoes  that  re- 
sist the  dew.    Far.  dioL 

DEWBERRY.  The  dwarf  mulberry,  ruhue 
chmnugmorus,  often  confused  with  the  black- 
berry, being  a  similar  fruit  only  of  a  larger 
size.  Dewberries  are  mentioned  by  Shake- 
speare, and  are  still  common  at  Stratford-on- 
Avon.  It  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  cloud- 
berry in  Gerard,  p.  1368.  The  gooseberry  is 
so  cslled  in  some  places. 

DE  W-BIT.  The  first  meal  in  the  morning,  not 
so  substantial  as  a  regular  break£ut.    Weet. 


The  first  allowance  of  beer  to 
Eaet.    Called  the  dew-cn^  in 


DEW-DRINK, 
harvest  men. 
Hants. 

DEWE.    Dawned.    (J.-S.) 
To  the  cattelle  thay  tpede 

When  the  daye  d«w9.  MS.  Unedn  A.  L  17f  f.  137. 
DEWEN.    To  deafen.    (J.-S.) 
DEWING.  The  dew.  North.  It  occurs  in  Kyng 

Alisaunder,  914. 
DEWKYS.    Dukes.    Xitoon. 
DEWLAPS.     Coarse  woollen  stockings  but- 
toned over  others  to  keep  the  legs  warm  and 
dry.    Kent. 
DEWRE.    To  endure. 

M oradas  waa  lo  atyff  la  itowre, 

Tber  royght  do  man  hya  dyntya  dewrt, 

MS.  Cantak.  Ff.  iL  38,  f.  71^ 
And  my  tiro  chyldren  be  fto  me  borne. 
Thyt  lyfe  y  may  not  dtwre.         MS»  ibid.  t.  $L 
Heyle,  yonthe  that  never  ichall  edde  I 
Heyle,  bewt«  evyr  dswr^gt        MS.  ibid.  f.  4. 
DEWRESSE.    Hardship;  severity.   {A.'N.) 
The  londe  of  dethe  and  of  all  dmmraMt, 
In  whych  noon  ordre  may  there  dwelle. 

MS.  OuUmb.  Ft.  li.  38,  £.  S3. 

DEW-ROSE.    Distilled  rose-water. 
DEW-ROUNDS.    The  ring-walks  of  deer.   See 

Blome's  Gent.  Rec.  ii.  78. 
DEWSIERS.  The  valves  of  a  pig's  heart.  Wett. 
DEW-SNAIL.    A  slug.     North. 
DEWTRY.  A  species  of  plant,  similar  to  night* 

shade.    Butler. 
DEWYN.    To  bedew.    (^.-5.) 
DEXE.    A  desk.    Skinner. 
DEXTERICAL.    Dexterous.    See  the  Optick 

Glasse  of  Humors,  1639,  p.  82. 
DEY.  (I)  They.    Riteon. 
(2)  A  female  servant  who  had  the  charge  of  the 

dairy,  and  all  things  pertaining  to  it.  Chaucer 

has  the  word.    Sometimes  a  male  servant 

who  performed  those  duties  was  so  called. 
DEYE.    To  die.    (A^S.) 
DEYELL.    The  deviL    Miteon. 
DEYER.    Adier.    {J.^S,) 
DEYKE.    A  hedge.     Cumb. 
DEYL.    A  part,  or  portion.    "  Never  a  deyl," 

notJitalh  (A.'S.) 

37f  every  kny5t  loved  other  weyl, 
Tounumentea  ahulde  be  never  a  de^L 

MS.  BmrL  1701,  f.  31. 

DEYLED.    Spiritless ;  careworn.    Cumb, 

DEYNER.    A  dinner.    {A.-N) 

DEYNOUS.    Disdainful.    (^.-M) 

And  Rightwbnesae  with  hem  waa  eke  there, 
And  trouthe  alao  with  a  deynmu  face  and  chere. 
L^gnt0,  MS.  AahmoU  39,  f.  M. 

DEYNOUSHEDE.    Scomfidness.    (A.'N.) 

DEYNTEYS.    Dainties. 

Then  dwellyd  they  bothe  in  fere, 

Wyth  alle  maner  deytuvya  that  were  aere. 

MS.  Gwitoft.  Ff .  U.  38,  f.  Mi 

DEYNTTELY.    Daintily.    (A.-N.) 

DEYNYD.    Disdained.    Sketton. 

DEYRE.    To  hurt,  or  injure.    {A.'S.) 

DEYS.    Dice.     Weber. 

DEYSE.    Day.     Weber. 

DEYTRON.    Daughters.    Chron.  Td.  p.  41. 
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DEY-WIFE.    A  daily-woman.  Pakgrave, 

DEZIGK.    A  day's  work.    Su9Hx, 

DEZZED.    Injured  by  cold.     Cumb. 

DE5E.    To  die.    (^.-5.) 

DIABLO.    The  devil.  (^Mra.)   Used  as  an  ex- 
clamation in  onr  old  plays. 

DIAL.    A  compass.     Var.  dial. 

DIALOGUE.     An  eighth  part  of  a  sheet  of 
writing  paper.    North, 

DIAPASE.    The  diapason.    Jih. 

DIAPENIDION.    An  electuary.     ((7r.) 

DI  APE  R.  To  decorate  with  a  variety  of  colours ; 
to  embroider  on  a  rich  ground.  (A.'N.) 
There  was  a  rich  figured  cloth  so  called,  Strutt, 
iL  6 ;  as  also  a  kind  of  printed  linen.  Diapres 
of  Antioch  are  mentioned  in  the  Roman 
d' Alexandre,  MS.  Bodl.  264. 
A  duches  dereworthUy  dyghte  In  dtfaptrde  wedli. 
In  a  turcott  of  lylke  full  telkouthely  hewede. 

Moris  Arthurs,  MS,  Uneoln,  f  .  87« 

DIB.  (1)  The  cramp-bone.    Dartet. 

!2)  A  dip.    Also,  to  dip  or  incline. 
3)  A  valley.    North. 
DIBBEN.    A  fillet  of  veal.     Devon. 
DIBBER.    A  dibble,  q.  v.    South, 
DIBBITY.    A  pancake.     Var.  dioL 
DIBBLE.    A  setting  stick.     Var.  dial    Ben 

Jonson  seems  to  use  it  for  a  moustachio. 
DIBBLE-DABBLE.     Rubbish.     North. 
DIBBLER.    A  pewter  plate.     Cumb, 
DIBLES.    Difficulties ;  scrapes.    Eatt. 
DIBS.  (1)  Money.     Var.  dial. 
(2)  A  game  played  with  the  bones  of  sheep. 

See  Ward's  Ck)rpus  Christi  Coll.  Stat.  p.  140. 

The  dibs  are  the  small  bones  in  the  knees  of 

a  sheep,  uniting  the  bones  above  and  below 

the  joint.     See  HoUoway,  p.  45. 
DIBSTONE.  A  child's  game,  played  by  tossing 

pebbles,  and  also  called  dibt. 
DICACIOUS.    Talkative.    (la/.) 
DICARE.    The  same  as  diehevy  q.  v. 
DICE.    A  lump  or  piece.     Yorkah. 
DICER.    A  dice.player.     Greene. 
DICHE.    To  dig.    {A.-S.) 
DICHER.    A  digger.    {A.'S.) 
DICHT.    Made.     Oawayne. 
DICION.    Power.    (La/.) 
DICK.  (1)  A  dike ;  a  ditch.     Var.  dial 

(2)  A  leather  apron  and  bib,  worn  by  poor  chil- 
dren in  the  North. 

(3)  Dressed  up  to  the  tune  of  Queen  Dick,  i.  e. 
Tery  fine.  That  happened  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Dick,  i.  e.  never. 

^4)  The  bank  of  a  ditch.    Norf. 
{y\  To  deck,  or  adorn*    North. 
(6)  A  kind  of  hard  cheese,   Suffolk. 
DICK-A-DILVER.    The  periwinkle.    Eagt. 
DICKASS.    Ajack-ass.    North. 
DICK-A-TUESDAY.    The  ignis  fatuus. 
DICKEN.    ThedevU.  Var.  dial  Odds  dickens, 

a  kind  of  petty  oath.  The  term  is  occasionally 

80  employed  in  old  plays,  as  in  Heywood's 

Edward  IV.  p.  40. 
DICKER.    Ten  of  any  commodity,  as  ten  hides 

(tf  leather,  ten  bars  of  iron,  &c. 


DICK.HOLL.    A  ditch.    Nmf. 
DICKON.    A  nickname  for  Richard. 
DICK'S.HATBAND.    Said  to  have  been  maoe 

of  sand,  and  it  has  afiTorded  many  a  oompan. 

son.    As  queer  as  JHcl^e  hatband^  &c 
DICKT.  (1)  Donkey.     Var.  dial 

(2)  A  woman' s  under-pettiooat.    Alio,  a  coia. 
mon  leather  apron. 

(3)  The  top  of  a  hilL     Weet. 

(4)  It  is  aU  Dickey  vrith  him,  i  e.  it  is  iDm 
vnth  him. 

DICKY.BIRD.    A  small  bird.    Also,  a  loose 
DICTAMNUM.    The  herb  dittany.    (Lei.) 
DICTE.    A  saying.    (Lot.) 
DICTITATE.    To  spnk  often.    {Lot.) 
DICTOUR.    A  judge,  or  guardian,    (^^a:) 
DID.    To  hide.     Cn»en. 
DIDAL.    A  triangular  spade  well  adapted  k 

cutting  and  banking  up  ditches.    Eatt.  Ses 

Tusser,  p.  15.    To  didal,  to  clean  a  ditder 

river. 
DIDAPPER.    The  dob^hick.    Eatt. 
DIDDEN.    Did.     Var.  dial 
DIDDER.     To  shiver:  to  tremble.    Kvti 

"  Dydderyng  and  dadderyng,"  Ejt  Way  'a 

the  Spyttell  Hous,  n.  d. 
DIDDER-DODDER.    To  tremble.    North. 
DIDDLE.  (1)  To  trick  or  cijole.     Ver.  duL 
(2)  A  machine  for  taking  salmon.   Wat, 
(3^  To  dawdle  or  trifie.    .fiat/. 
(4)  To  hum  a  tune.    North. 
DIDDLECOME.     Half   mad ;   lorelj  voed 

Weet. 
DIDDLES.    Tonng  ducks.    Eatt. 
DIDDS.    A  cow's  teats.     Cheah. 
DIDDY.  The  nipple,  or  teat.  For.  (fioL  SgB!^ 

times  the  milk  is  so  called. 
DIDE.    Died.     Chaucer. 
DIDEN.    Pa.  t.  pi.  of  Do.     (^.-5L) 
DIDO.    A  trick,  or  trifle. 
DIE.  (1)  Totiagc    (^.-51) 
(2)  As  dean  as  a  die,  as  close  as  a  die,  L  f.  ■ 

clean  as  possible,  &c. 
DIELLE.    A  share  or  portion. 

And  thus  for  that  iha  is  no  iua§ 
Whereof  to  make  myn  aTauate. 

Goufer,  MS.  Soe.  AMtig,  ]M,  f.  51 

DIERE.    A  beast.    (Duf.) 

DIERN.    Severe ;  hard ;  stem.     Wal 

DIET.    To  take  diet,  to  be  pat  under  a  regima 

for  the  htee  venerea. 
DIETE.    Daily  food.     (A.^N.) 
DIET-HOUSE.     <<  His  diet-houses,  inietua- 
ment,  and  all  other  things  necessarie,''H(iiJ!- 
shed,  Chron.  of  Ireland,  p.  133. 
DIFFADE.    To  injure ;  to  destroy.    (-/.-JV'.l 
DIFFAME.    Bad  reputation.     (^.-A:)    Abo, 
to  disgrace,  as  in  Langtoft,  p.  321 ;  bntsoioe- 
times,  to  spread  abroad  one's  fame. 
DIFFENDE.    To  defend.    (J.-N.) 
DIFFER.    To  quarrel.     Var.  dial 
DIFFERENCE.    A  controversy.    AbrO. 
DIFFIBULATE.    To  unbutton.    (Lot) 
DIFFICILE.    Difficult.  (Lot.)  «Neweaiiddtf 
fidle,"  ilall,  Henry  VIL  f.  20. 
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DI?FICILITATE.    To  make  difficult.    (Lai.) 
BIFFICILNESS.    Difficulty ;  scnipuloiisness. 
DIFFICULT.    Peevish ;  fretful.    North, 
DIFFICULTER.    More  difficult.     Var.diaL 
DIFFIDE.    To  distrust.     (Lat) 
DIFFI6URE.    To  disfigure.    (Fr.) 
DIFFIND.    To  deaye  in  two.     (Lot.) 
DIFFINE.  To  conclude;  to  determine.  (^.-iNT.) 

See  MaundcTile's  Travels,  p.  315. 
DIFFINISH.    To  define.     Chaucer. 
DIFFODED.    Digged.     Coiea. 
DIFFREULED.     Tainted  vnth  sin.    (A.-N.) 
This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  word  in 
a  poem  in  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  6,  although  it 
may  possibly  be  an  error  for  dissreuled, 
DIFFUGOUS.    Flying  divers  ways.    (Lot,) 
DIFFUSE.    Difficult ;  hard  to  be  understood. 

Pabgrav€» 
DIFFUSED.  Wild; irregular; confused.  "With 

some  diffused  song/'  Shak. 
DIG.    (I)    To  spur  a  horse;  to  stab  a  man 

through  his  armour,  &c 
(2^  To  bury  anything  in  the  ground. 
(3)  A  mattock ;  a  spade.     Yorkah, 
I4S  A  duck.     Chesh,    Chester  Pbiys,  i.  52. 
(5)  Fo  mnnch ;  to  eat.     Var.  dial 
DIG-BRID.    A  young  duck.    Lane. 
DIGESTIBLE.    Easy  to  be  digested.  (Lat) 
DIGESTIVES.      Things    to    help    digestion. 

Chaucer, 
DIGGABLE.    Capable  of  being  digged.    Hu- 

loet's  Abcedarium,  1552. 
DIGGING.    A  spit  in  depth.     North. 
DIGGINGS.    Proceedings.    Detfon. 
DIGHLE.    Secret     Versteffon. 
DIGHT.  (1)  To  dispose.    (A.-S.) 

(2)  To  dress ;  to  adorn ;  to  prepare ;  to  put  on ; 
to  find  out.    (j4.^)    Also,  the  part.  past. 

(3)  To  prepare,  or  dean  anything.    North. 

(4)  To  foul,  or  dirty.    Jiay. ' 
DIGHTER.    A  dresser.    Fiorio. 
DIGHTINGS.    Deckings ;  ornaments.    Fiorio. 
DIGNE.  (I)  Worthy-     (ji.-N.) 

(2)  Proud ;  disdainful    (J.-N.) 
DIGNELICHE.    Deservedly.    (J.^N.) 
DIGNOSTICK.    Ab  indication.    {Lat,) 

Alio  the  milts  that  btIm  from  ieverall  parts  of 
the  earth,  and  are  dignogtidtt  of  sublerranean  waters, 
owe  their  transpiration  to  this  intemall  heate. 

^ubrt^s  WUtt,  MS.  Ro^ai  Soc.  p.  112. 

DIG-OUT.    To  unearth  the  badger. 
DIGRAVE.     Same  as  Dike-revet  q.  v. 
DIGRESS.    To  deviate ;  to  differ. 
DIGRESSION.    Deviation.    Shai. 
DIKE.  (I)  A  ditch.     Var.  dioL    Down  in  the 

dike,  i  e.  sick,  diseased. 
(2^  A  dry  hedge.     Cum6. 

(3)  A  small  pond,  or  river.     Yorieh. 

(4)  A  small  rock  in  a  stratum ;  a  crack  or  breach 
of  the  solid  strata. 

(5)  To  dig ;  to  make  ditches.     (A.-S.) 
Depe  dolveoe  and  dedc,  dyked  In  moldei. 

Mbrte  Arthure,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  63^ 
DIKE-CAM.     A  ditch  bank.     North. 
DIKEDEN.    Digged,  pi.     {A..S.) 
DIKER.    A  hedger,  or  ditcher.    (ji.-S.) 


DIKE-RE  VE.    An  officer  who  snperintends  th# 
dikes  and  drains  in  marshes. 

DIKESMOWLER.    The  hedge-sparrow. 

DIKE.STOUR.    A  hedge-stake.     Cumb. 

DILANIATE.    To  rend  in  pieces.    {Lot.) 

DILATATION.    Enhu^ment.    '^J.'N.) 

DILATORY.    A  delay.     (Lat.) 

DILDE.    To  protect.    (A.-N.) 

DILDRAMS.    Improbable  tales.     Weit. 

DILE.    The  devil.    Stanihurst,  p.  9. 

DILECCION.    Love.    (Lat.) 

Frendichipe,  adewe !  fare  wel,  dilwHon  ' 
Age  is  put  oute  of  oure  protecdon. 

Oeelev§,  3iS.  Soe.  Antiq.  IM,  f.  855b 

DILFULL.    SeeDylfitUe. 

DILL.  (1)  Hedge  parsley.     Var.  dial 

(2)  To  soothe;  to  still;  to  calm.    North,    See 
dyUe,  Towneley  Myst. 

(3)  Two  seeded  tare.     Glouc. 
(iS  A  wench,  or  doxy.    Dekker. 
(5)  A  word  to  call  ducks.    Var.  dial. 
DILLAR.    The  shaft-horse.     Wilts. 
DILLE.  (I)DuU;  foolish. 

Of  alle  the  dedes  thay  couthe  doo*  that  derfe  ware 

and  diUe, 
Thou  dyede  noghte,  for  thaire  dede  did  no  dere 
unto  the.  JCS.  lAneutn  A.  L  17,  f.  838. 

The  beste  that  hath  no  slcylle. 
But  of  speche  dombe  and  dyUe. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff .  il.  38,  f .  43 

(2)  To  dull,  or  prevent. 

How  Juui  wit  thcr  gret  unschille. 
Wend  his  uprisyng  to  dWe, 

MS.  Ottt.  Vespat.  A.  iU.  £.  9- 

DILLED.    Quite  finished.     Cumb. 
DILLING.    A  darling,  or  favourite.    Also,  the 

youngest  child,  or  the  youngest  of  a  brood. 
DILLS.    The  paps  of  a  sow.    East. 
DILLY.    A  small  public  carriage,  corrupted 

from  Ft.  diUgenee. 
DILNOTE.    The  herb  cidamum. 
DILT.    To  stop  up.    North. 
DILVE.    To  cleanse  ore.     Cortuw. 
DILVERED.     Wearied;    confused;    heavy; 

drowsy ;  shivery ;  nervous.    East. 
DIM.    Dimness ;  darkness.    (A.^S.) 
DIMBER.    Pretty.     Wore. 
DIMBLE.    A  narrow  valley,  or  dingle. 
DIMHEDE.    Dimness.    (A.-S.) 
DIMINITING.    Diminishing.    (Lat.) 
DIMINUTE.    Imperfect.    (Lat) 
DIMISSARIES.    *<  They  pawne  their  glibs,  the 

nailes  of  their  fingers  and  toes,  their  dimis" 

sarieSf  &c."  Stanihurst,  p.  45. 
DIMME.    Dark;dark]f.    (A.-S.)    Also,  hard 

or  difficult  to  be  understood. 
DIMMET.    Twilight.    Devon. 
DIMMING.    The  dawn  of  day.     (A.-S.) 
DIMPSE.    Twilight.    Somerset. 
DIMSEL.    A  veiy  large  expanse  of  stagnant 

water.    Sussex. 
DIN.    Noise ;  revelry.    (A.-S.) 
DINCH.    Deaf.    Somerset. 
DINCH-PICK.    A  dung-fork.     Gloue. 
DINDER.    Thunder.    Bxmoor. 
DINDEREX.    A  thunderbolt     Grose. 
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OINDSRS*  SnuUl  ooias  of  the  lower  empire 
fouad  at  Wroxeter.  HaUqt.  Spelt  dyfden 
by  Kennett. 

DINDLE.  (1)  The  Bowthistle.    Nmf. 

(2)  To  reel  or  stagger.  North.  AUo  to  trem- 
ble or  shake ;  djfndUd,  Morte  d'Arthur,  i.  145. 

(3)  To  tingle.  See  Stanihurst,  p.  26.  Some- 
times, to  saffer  an  acute  pain. 

DINE.    A  dinner.    (J.^N,) 
DING.  (1)  To  throw  violently;  to  beat  oat;  to 
indent ;  to  bruise ;  to  dash  down ;  to  posh,  or 
drive ;  to  sling. 

Thyt  ctoiM  walto  j  tdialle  down  ^ng9. 
And  with  myn  bondyt  y  idulle  yow  hyngc. 

Jf&  Omteb.  Ff.  ii.  as,  f.  M, 

[2)  To  surpaa,  or  overcome.     Cheih, 
rS)  To  ding  it  in,  to  teach.    Salop, 
li)  A  moderated  imprecation. 
[5)  To  reiterate,  or  importune.    Devon, 
]eS  To  tannt ;  to  reprove,    ^eot. 
[7)  To  bluster ;  to  bounce.     Wore. 
»INO-DING.    A  term  of  endearment.    *'  My 

ding-ding,  my  darling,"  Withals,  p.  61. 
DING-DONG.    Excessively ;  in  good  earnest. 
DING-DOSSELS.    Dong-poU.    Detfou. 
DINGDOULERS.    Finery  in  dress.    EasL 
DINGE.    To  drizzle.    Noif. 
DINGHY.    A  jolly-boat.    North. 
DINGING.    A  strike,  or  blow.    (^.-5L) 
DINGLE-DANGLE.    To  dangle  loosely.  Wett. 
DINGNER.    More  worthy.    Xa.-S.) 
DING-THRIFT.  A  spendthrift.  Used  in  York- 

shire  in  the  last  century.    "  Howse  of  dyn^- 

thHJte,**  MS.  Unc.  Thorn,  f.  148. 
DINGY.    Foul;  dirty.    Somenet. 
DINBIAN.    A  two-year  sheep.    North. 
DINNA.    Do  not    North. 
DINNEL.    To  stagger;  to  tingle;  to  thrill  with 

pain  from  cold,  &c    North. 
DINNER-TIN.    A  tin  vessel  containing  a  la- 

bourer's  dinner.     Var.  diaL 
DINNING.    A  great  noise.    Torrent,  p.  63. 
DINT.    A  stroke.    (AS.)    By  dint  of,  L  e.  by 

force  of,  a  common  expression. 
DINTLE.  (1)  To  indent.    North. 
(2)  An  inferior  kind  of  leather. 
DIOL.    Dole ;  lamentation.    (J.'S.) 
DIP.  (1)  Salt.    Doroet. 
(2)  Butter ;  sugar ;  any  kind  of  sauce  eaten  with 

pudding.    North. 
/3^  Cunning ;  crafty ;  deep.     Weit. 
(4;  To  go  downward,  u  a  vein  of  coal  lying 

obliquely  in  the  earth. 
DIPLOIS.    A  cloak.    (Gr.) 
DIPNESS.    Depth.    North. 
DIPPER.    A  bird,  einelui  aquatieut. 
DIPPING-NET.    A  smaU  net  used  for  taking 

salmon  and  shad  out  of  the  water. 
DIPPINGS.    The  grease,  &c.  collected  by  the 

cook  for  occasional  use  instead  of  lard.    See 

Tusser,  p.  262. 
DIPTATIVE.    A  term  in  alchemy.    See  Ash- 
mole's  Theat  Chem.  Brit.  pp.  145,  320. 
DIRD.    Thread.    Somenet. 
DIRDAM.    A  great  noise,  or  uproar.    North. 


**  An  hofrible  dtrdam  they  made,**  Clsiie'i 
Phraaeologia,  1655,  p.  170. 
DIREMPT.  To  divide.   /Ttrvs^yfctf,  Hoiimhcd 

Conq.  Ireland,  p.  52. 
DIRGE-ALE.    A  funersl  wake. 
DIRIGE.  A  solemn  hymn  in  the  Romish  chonl 

commencing  Dtrtff^retnitmeoi;  Itwaija 

of  the  burial  service. 
DIRITY.    Direness.    (Lot.) 
DIRK.    To  darken.    Palagrave.   • 
DIRKE.    To  hurt ;  to  spoiL    ^penter. 
DIRL.  (1)  A  thrill  of  pain.    North.    Abo.« 

give  a  slight  tremble. 
(2)  To  move  quickly.     Yorieh.    Hence  £rk, 

an  active  person. 
DIRSH.    A  thrush.    Somereet. 
DIRSTELIE.    Boldly.     Feretegen. 
DIRT.    Rain.     North. 
DIRT-BIRD.    The  woodpecker.    Norik 
DIRTEN.    Msdeofdiit.     WeU. 
DIRT-WEED.     Chencpodhtm  viride,  Lio. 
DIRUTER.    A  destroyer.    {Lot.) 
DIS.    This.    Percy. 
DISABLE.    To  degrade,  or  disparage.  Ah 

an  elective,  unable. 
DISACCUSTOMED.    Unaccustomed. 
DISACTLY.    Exactiy.    Lane. 
DISADMONISH.    To  dissuade.    HomdL 
DISAFFIRM.    To  deny ;  to  refuse. 
DISALOWE.    To  disapprove.    (J^N.) 
DIS  ANCHOR.    To  wei^  andior. 
DISANNUL.    To  injure;  to  inconmuMle;ti 

contradict ;  to  controvert ;  to  disposics!;  a 

remove.     Var.  dial 
DISAPPOINTED.    Unarmed.    ShaL 
DISAR.    An  actor.    See  Collier,  L  50.   Gm 

rally  speaking,  the  down ;  and  hence  S17M 

was  so  called.    Sometimes  spelt  ditla^  £i 

Morde,  dizardt  &c    "  A  dizzard  or-caasa 

vice  and  jester  counterfettmg  the  gestores  4 

any  man)  and  moving  his  body  as  him  IL^'J 

Nomendator,  p.  529.     Of.  Wdde's  Jnfl 

Linguarum,  1615,  p.  77. 
DISARRAY.    Disorder.    (^.-M) 
DISASSENT.    Dissent.    liaU. 
DISAVAIL.    To  prejudice  any  one,  10  is  n 

hinder  his  rising  in  the  world. 
DISAVAUNCE.    To  drive  back.    [J..y.) 
DISAVENTURE.    Misfortune.    (.^-A'.) 
DISBEAUTIFY.    To  deface  anything. 
DISBLAME.    To  dear  from  Uime.    U^X 
DISBURST.    To  disburse.     Far.  dial 
DISCANDY.    To  dissolve.    ShaL 
DISCARD.     In  card-playing,  to  pot  ooe  d 

more  cards  out  of  the  pack. 
DISCASE.    To  strip ;  to  undress. 
DISCEITE.    Decdt;  falsehood.    Chaueer, 
DISCEIVABLE.    DeccitfuL    (J,.N.) 
DISCERT.    Desert.    Langtoft,  p.  316. 
DISCEVER.    To  discover.    Gawayne. 
DISCEYVANCE.    Deceit.    (J..N) 
DISCHAITE.    Ambush.    (J.^N.) 
DISCHARE.    Skdton's  Works,  iL  406. 
DISCHENELY.    Secretly.    (^.-A.) 
DISCIPLE.    To  exercise  with  djsdpliiie. 
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DISCIPLINE.  Atermutedby  tbePuritaiufor 

choreh  reformation. 
DISCLAIM-IN.    To  disclaim.    AncDnnn. 
DISCLOSE.    To  hatch.   Difcfonn^  is  when  the 

joang  birds  just  peep  throagh  the  shells. 

See  Gent.  Rec.  ii.  62  ;  Holinshed,  Conq.  Ire- 

land,  p.  21;  Hamlet,  ▼.  1. 
DISCOLOURED.    Variously  coloured. 
DISCOMFITURE.    Defeat.     (^.-iST.) 
DISCOMEORT.    Displeasure.    (^.-iV.) 
DISCOMFORTEN.    To  discourage.    {A,^N.) 
DISCOMFRONTLE.     To  ruffle,  or  displease 

one.    Eoit,    See  Forby,  i.  94. 
DISCONFITE.    Discomfited.    Heame. 
DISCONTENT.    A  malcontent.    Shak. 
)ISCONVEMENCE.    Misfortune.    (A.-N,) 
)lSCORDABLE.    Disagreeing ;  different. 
)ISCORDE.    To  disagree.    {A.-N.) 

Rayse  nojte  font  herte  to  hye  blctoM  of  50ur 

prowewhe  and  50ur  doghty  dedli,  lo  that  je  forgcte 

50ttT  lute  ende,  for  ofte  tymM  we  see  that  the  lat- 

tne  end  of  a  mane  iUtordea  with  the  Ante. 

MS,  Uncoin  A.  I.  17*  f.  19. 

)ISCOURSE.  (1)  To  run  about.    {Lat) 

2)  Reason.      It  sometimes  seems  to  have  a 

slightly  different  meaning. 
)lSCOVER.    To  nncover;  to  undress.  {A,'N,) 
i)ISCOVERTE.    Uncovered.     (^.-iV.) 
)ISCRESEN.    To  decrease.    {A,^N,) 
JISCRIVEN.   To  describe ;  to  publUh.  (^.-iV.) 
)ISCRYGHE.    To  descry ;  to  understand. 
)ISCURE.    To  discover ;  to  open ;  to  unveil. 

Also,  to  betray  any  one. 

Coalempladouii  of  the-Delte, 

Whlche  nooD  crthely  laogage  may  dlteurt* 

M&  Harl.  aSfli. 
Whanne  hire  bemis  ben  opinly  dtteurid, 

l^dgate,  MS.  Soe,  Antiq.  134,  f.  7* 
)ISCTJST.    Determined.     Drayton.     Spenser 

uses  it  in  the  sense  of  thaJken  off. 
)ISDfelNOUS.    Disdainful     (^.-iV.) 
)ISE.    To  put  tow  or  flax  on  a  distaff.    Pals- 

gmye  has  dynfn. 
>ISEASE.    To  disturb ;  to  trouble ;  to  annoy. 

Also,  uneasiness,  discontent. 
)ISEDG£D.     Satiated.    Shak. 
USEMBOGUE.    To  flow  out.    {A.-N.) 
IISENCRESE.    Duninution.    Also  a  verb,  to 

decrease  or  diminish.     i^A.-N.) 
»ISENDID.    Descended.     Chaucer. 
ISERT.   Eloquent    {Lat,)    The  term  occurs 

in  Foxe's  epitaph,  ap.  Lupton*s  History,  1637. 
ISESPERANCE.    Despair.    (A.'N.) 
ISFETIRLY.    Deformcdly.     \A.^N.) 
ISFIGURE.  (1)  Deformity.     {^..JV.f 
(>   To  carve  a  peacock.      See  the  Booke  of 

Hunting,  1586,  f.  81. 
ISGEST.    To  digest.      Var.  dial.     A  very 

common  form  in  early  writers.     Dugealure, 

digestion,  Ualle's  Expostulation,  p.  21. 
ISGISENESSE.  Disguise.  Chaucer. 
ISGRADE.    To  degrade.     See  Hall,  Henry 

VII.  f.  50 ;  Death  of  Rob.  Huntington,  p.  27. 
ISGRATIOUS.    Degraded.     (Lat.) 
ISGREE.    To  disagree.    Pabyrave. 
ISGRUNTLED.    Discomposed.    Gkmc. 
ISGUISE.    To  dress  up,  or  deck  out,  in  ge- 


neral fantastically.    Hence  ditguinnff,  a  kmd 

of  mumming  or  dramatic  representation. 
DISH.  (1)  A  cupful,  as  of  tea,  &c 
(2)  To  make  hollow  or  thin,  a  term  used  b> 

wheelrights  and  coopers. 
DISHABIT.     To  remove  from  iU  habitation. 

DUhabited^  uninhabited.     Nares. 
DISHAUNT.    To  leave ;  to  quit. 
DISHBILLE.    Disorder;  distress.    Kent.    No 

doubt  from  the  French  dhhahiU^. 
DISH-CRADLE.     A  rack  of  wood  used  foi 

drying  dishes  in.    North. 
DISHED.    Overcome ;  ruined.     Var.  dial 
DISH  EL.    A  compound  of  eggs,  grated  bread, 

saffh>n  and  sage,  boiled  together. 
DISHELE.    Misfortune ;  unhappiness.  (A.'N.) 
O  ny  wanhope  and  my  trUte  I 
O  my  dMeU  and  alle  my  liste ! 

Gower,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  86. 

DISHER.     A    maker   of    bowls    or   dishes. 

Dyteheretf  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  96. 
DISHERIT.    To  disinherit.    (A.-N.) 
DISHERITESON.    Disinheritance.    (^.-.V.) 
DISH-FACED.    HoUow  faced.    North. 
DISH-MEAT.     Spoon-meat.     Kent. 
DISHONEST.    To  detract ;  to  vilify. 
DISHONORATE.    Dishonourable. 
DISHWASHER.  (1)  The  water-wagtaU. 
(2)  A  scullery  maid.    Harrison,  p.  238. 
DISIGE.    Foolish.     Verttegan. 
DISJECTED.    Scattered.    (Lat.) 
DISJOINT.    A  difllcult  situation.    (^.-.Y.) 
DISKERE.     See  DUcure. 
DISLEAL.    Disloyal.    Spenter. 
DISLIKE.    To  displease.    Also,  to  disagree. 

applied  to  articles  of  food. 
DISLIMN.    To  obUterate.    Shak. 

DISLODGE.    To  move  or  start  any  animal   An 

old  hunting  term. 
DISLOIGNED.  Withdravrn ;  secluded.  (^.-A'.) 
DISLOYAL.    Unchaste.     Chapman. 
DISMALS.    Melancholy  feelings.     Var.  dial. 
DISME.    The  tax  of  a  tenth.   Shakespeare  uses 

ditme9  for  /eM,  in  Tr.  and  Cress,  ii  2. 
DISMEMBER.    To  carve  a  heron.    See  the 

Booke  of  Hunting,  1586,  f.  81. 
DISMEMBRE.    To  vilify.    (A.-N.) 
DISMOLLISH.    To  demolish.     Wett. 
DISNATURED.    Unnatural    Danid. 
DISOBEISANT.    Disobedient.    (A.-N.) 
DISOBLIGE.    To  stain  or  dirty.    Ea»t. 
DISORDEINED.    Disorderly.     (A.-N) 
DISORDINATE.    Disorderly.    (Lat.) 

DISORDINAUNCE.    Irregularity.    (A.^N.) 

DISOUR.  (1)  A  pUyer  at  dice.    (A.-N.) 

(2)  A  teller  of  tales.    {A.-N.)    An  important 

person  in  the  old  baronial  hidl. 
DISPACARLED.    Scattered.    «*  Dispersed  and 

dispacarled,''  Two  Lane.  Lovers,  1640,  p.  57. 
DISPAR.  (1)  Unequal.    (Lat.) 
(2)  A  commons  or  share.     North. 
DISPARAGE.  (1)  To  disable.    (A.-N.) 
(2)  A  disparagement.     (A.'N.) 

And  that  hyt  were  a  grrte  dytperagt 
Tq  the  and  all  thy  baronage. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  \L38,  t  174 
20 
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DISPARENT.    Variegated.    (LaL) 
DISPARKLE.    To  scatter;  to  disperse.    Dtt- 

jtercled,  HaU,  Edward  IV.  1 19. 
DISPARLID.    Beaten  down;  destroyed. 
DISPARPLE.    To  disperse.     Lydgate. 
DISPART.  (1)  To  divide ;  to  separate. 
(2)  The  peg  or  pin  set  upon  the  mouth  of  a 

piece  by  which  the  level  was  taken. 
DISPARTELYN.    To  disperse.    Pr,  Part. 
DISPEED.    To  dispatch.    LUter, 
DISPENCE.    Expence ;  the  necessaries  of  life. 

CA.-N.)    DupencUf  MS.  Lansd.  762. 
DISPENDE.    To  expend ;  to  waste. 
DISPENDERE.    A  steward.    (la/.) 
DISPENDIOUS.     Sumptuous;  costly.    {Lat) 
DISPERAUNCE.    Despair.    {A.-N.) 
DISPETRID.    In  despair. 

He  caujte  comforte  tnd  consolacioun 
Of  alle  thAt  evmr  ha  was  afore  dUpeifrid, 

lydgate,  MS.  Soe,  Jntiq.  184,  f.  A. 

DISPITE.    To  gmmble;  to  be  angry;  to  be 

spiteful;  to  defy.    (A.-N,) 
DISPITOUS.    Angry  to  excess.    (A-N.) 
DISPLE.    To  discipline ;  to  chastise. 
DISPLEASANT.     Unpleasant ;  offensive. 
DISPLESAUNS.    Displeasure.    (A.-N.) 
Ther  mowthla  to  pleyne  ther  dUpiesautu 

MS,  Cantab.  Ft.  1. 6,  f.  45. 

DISPLESURE.    To  displease.    {A.-N.) 

DISPOIL.    To  undress.    (A.'N.) 

DISPOINT.    To  disappoint.    {A.^N.) 

DISPONE.    To  dispose.    (Lat) 

DISPORT.  (1)  To  divert.    (^.-iV.) 

/2)  Sport ;  diversion.     (A.^N.) 

DISPOSE.  Disposal ;  disposition ;  arrangement 
ShaJt. 

DISPOSED.  Inclined  to  mirth  and  jesting. 
Sometimes,  wantonly  merry.  See  Nares»  and 
the  examples  quoted  by  him.  '*Wend  thee 
from  mee,  Venus,  I  am  not  dupofed"  Shep- 
herd's Song  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  1600. 

DISPOSITION.    Disposal     Chaucer. 

DISPOURVEYED.     Unprovided.    (A.-N.) 

DISPREDDEN.  To  spread  around.  SeePhiUis 
and  Flora,  Lond.  1598. 

For  he  hire  kirdUe  foode  alfOt 
And  eek  hire  mantelle  bothe  two, 
DUjnrtd  upon  the  bed  alof  te. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  Jntiq.  134,  f.  171. 

DISPREISE.    To  undervalue.    (A.'N.) 

DISPUNGE.    To  sprinkle.    Shak. 

DISPUNISHABLE.  Not  capable  of  punish- 
ment.   See  Stanihurst's  Descr.  p.  26. 

DISPUTESOUN.  A  dispute,  or  disputation. 
{A.'N.)    See  Langtoft's  Chron.  p.  300. 

DISQUIET.    To  disturb ;  to  trouble. 

DISRANK.  To  degrade ;  to  put  out  of  rank  or 
order.    (A,'N.) 

DISRAY.  Clamour.  (A,^N.)  Also,  to  fight 
irregularly,  to  put  out  of  order. 

DISRULILY.    Irregularly.     Chaucer. 

DISSAR.    A  scoffer ;  a  fool. 

DISSEAT.    To  unseat ;  to  remove. 

DISSEILE.    To  deceive.    (A.-N.) 

DISSEMBLABLE.    Unlike;  dissimilar. 

DISSEMBLANCE.    Dissembling.    (Fr.) 


DISSENT.    Descent.    Lydgate 
DISSENTIENT.    Disagreeing.    (Jjut.) 
DISSENTORL    AkindofstilL    (Ut.) 
DISSEYVAUNT.    DeceitfuL    (A^N.) 
DISSHROWED.      Made  open,   or  manifest; 

published.    See  Stanihurst's  Descr.  p.  15. 
DISSIMULARY.    To  dissimuUte.    HtUL 
DISSIMULE.    To  dissemble.    (A.'N.) 
DISSIMULER.    A  dissembler.    {A.-N.) 
DISSIMULINGS.    Dissemblings.     Chawar. 
DISSNINS.     A  distance  in  honeradng,  Uk 

eighth  part  of  a  mile. 
DISSOLVE.    To  Bolve ;  to  explain,    {lot.) 
DISSONED.    Dissonant.    {A.-N.) 
DISSURY.    The  strangury.     TWser. 
DISTAFF.    St.  Distaff's  day,  a  name  joenhily 

given  to  the  day  after  Twelfth  Day.    Also 

called  Rock-day. 
DISTAINE.    To  d^icolour;  to  ftain;  totske 

away  the  colour.    {A.'N.)     Sometimes,  to 

calm,  still,  or  pacify,  firom  degtamdre. 
Ye  waahe  cleyne  tro  mole  and  apottca  blakr, 
That  wyne  nor  oyle  nor  yit  none  inke  digcgt^e. 

MS.  Cmtab.  Ff.  t.  C,  f.  14L 

DISTANCE.  Discord;  debate;  dissemio:: 
disturbance.  "Withoutyn  ony  dystauoct'* 
MS.  Harl.  3954. 

For  after  mete,  without  diMtamt, 
The  oockwoldet  achuld  together  daiae. 

MS.  AAm^U  61,  f  S. 
He  preyeth  70W  that  ye  wylle  one. 
And  let  owre  londys  be  in  peea 
Wythowtyn  any  d9$uiwnee. 

MS.  Caniab,  ¥L  ii. Sl^LX 

DISTASTE.    An  insult,    /ommm.    Also  a  reh, 

to  displease,  to  insult. 
DISTEMPERATE.     Immoderate.    Hence  da- 

temperature,  disorder,  sickness. 
DISTEMPERED.    Intoxicated.     Shai. 
DISTEMPER.  To  moisten;  to  mingle.  (.f-Xi 
DISTENCE.    The  descent  of  a  hilL  {A.'N.} 
DISTINCT.    To  distinguish.    (Zaf.) 
DISTINCTIONS.    Commas.     (Fr.) 
DISTINGUE.    To  distinguish ;  to  divide. 
DISTOR.    Distress.     North, 
DISTOURBLED.    Disturbed.     {A.^N.) 
DISTRACT.    Distracted.    ShaJt. 
DISTRACTIONS.    DetachmenU;  parts  tala 

from  the  main  body.    ShaJk. 
DISTRAIN.    To  stram  anythmg ;  to  catch ;  t? 

hold  fast ;  to  afilict,  or  torment. 
DISTRAUGHT.    DUtractcd.     (^.-AT.) 
DISTRAYENG.    Distraction.     (^.-iV.) 
DISTREITE.    Strait ;  difficulty.     (^.-A.) 
DISTRENE.   To  constrain ;  to  enforce.  (^^.V. 
DISTRET.    A  superior  officer  of  a  monasteiT. 

(A.-N.) 
DISTRICATE.    To  disentangle.    (Lai.) 
DISTRIE.    To  destroy.    (^.-iV.) 

Hon  and  man  felle  downe  withoute  dowte. 
And  aone  he  was  dgstry^d. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  iL  38,  f.  fi. 

DISTROBELAR.      One    who    distorbs.    Pr.  I 
DISTROUBE.    To  disturb ;  to  tronbk.  {J.'X) 
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DISTROUBLE.  To  ^siorb.  (A,-N,)  It  occurs 
as  a  sabstantWe  in  Palsgrave. 

For  anothfv  also  Ihou  maytt  beshent* 
3jr  thou  dMtnMwtt  here  tesumeat. 

MB.  BarU  1701,  f.  8. 
DISTRUSS.    To  overthrow ;  to  conquer.   (Fr.) 
DISTURB.    A  disturbance.    DmdeL 
DISTURBLE.    To  disturb.     Wieke^fe. 
DISTURBULYNO.    Dispute,  or  disturbance. 
The  Jewes  mw  that  ilke  thyog. 
Anon  thei  were  in  di$turimtifng- 

MS,  Cantab.  Ft.  ▼.  48,  f.  34. 

DISTURNE.    To  turn  aside.    (^.-iVl) 
DISUSED.    Out  of  practice.  Line. 
DISVEIL.    To  unveil;  to  open.    Paltgrave. 
DISVOUCH.    To  contradict ;  to  discredit. 
DISWERE.    Doubt    (^.-&)    "Without  dis- 

were/'  BoVe  of  Curtasye,  p.  19. 
DISWITTED.    Distracted.    Drayton,  p.  173. 
DISWORSHIP.    Discredit.    Phifyot. 
DIT.    To  close ;  to  stop  up.    (^.-5.)    Still  used 
in  the  North.    Sometimes  the  pa.  past. 
And  yn  the  middet  a  grete  pytte. 
That  al  the  worlde  mygbte  hit  not  Mtte, 

Purgatory  Ltgtmd,  MS.  RmwL 

DITCH.  (1)  Grimy  dirt.    Also,  to  stick  to,  as 
anything  that  is  clammy.     North. 

(2)  A  fence,  not  the  drain.    North. 

(3)  To  make  a  ditch  or  moat.     Sometimes,  to 
dean  or  fey  a  ditch. 

DITCH-BACK.    A  fence.    North. 
DITE.  (1)  To  winnow.     Chiqrman. 
(2)  To  dictate ;  to  write.     {A.-N) 
DITEMENT.    An  indictment.    {A.-N.) 
DITES.     Sayings ;  ditties.     (J.-N.) 
DITHER.    To  shake ;  to  tremble ;  to  confuse. 

Also,  a  confused  noise,  a  bother. 
DITHING.    A  trembling  or  vibratory  motion  of 

the  eye.     Cheth. 
DITING.  (1)  Whispering.    North. 
(2)  A  report,  or  saying.     {A.'N) 
DITLESS.    A  portable  wooden  stopper  for  the 

mouth  of  an  oven. 
DITOUR.    A  tale-teller.    (^.-M) 
DITT.    A  ditty,     ^^emer. 
DITTED.    Dirtied ;  begrimed.    Line. 
DITTEN.    Mortar  or  day  to  stop  up  an  oven. 

mttm,  Torksh.  Dial.  1697. 
DITTER.    The  game  of  Touch  and  Run. 
DIURNAL-WOMEN.    Women  who  cried  the 

daily  papers  about  the  streets. 
DIV.     Do.     North. 

DIVE-DAPPER.    The  dobdiick,  or  didapper. 
^  Some  folkys  cal  her  a  dyvedopper  or  a  dop- 
pechyk,"  DiaL  Great.  MoraL  p.  159.    Some- 
times aiUed  the  dyvendop. 
DIVE  LIN.    Dublin.     West. 
DIVERB.    A  proverb.    (Lat.) 
DIVEROUS.    Wayward.     (^.-JV.) 
DIVERSE.    Different.    Abo,  to  diversify. 
DIVERSORY.    An  inn.    {Lat.) 
DIVERT.    To  turn  aside.    (Lat.) 
DIVEST.    To  undress.    (^.-iV.) 
DIVET.    A  turf  or  sod.    North. 
DIVIDABLE.    Divided ;  distant.    Shak. 
DIVIDANT.    Divisible.    Shak. 


DIVIDE.    To  make  divisions  in  mTiiie»  whidi 


is,  the  running  a  simple  strain  into  a  great 
variety  of  shorter  notes  to  the  same  modu- 
lation.   Nare». 

DIVILIN.   Abrick-kihi.    Unc. 

DIVINACLE.    A  riddle.    PkUl^. 

DIVINE.    Divinity.    Chaucer. 

DIVINISTRB.    A  divine.    (^.-M) 

DIVIS.    Device.    (^.-iV.) 

DIVISE.    To  divide ;  to  separate. 

Clenlyche  tto  the  croune  hit  corse  he  difrimf^e. 

Mwrte  Arthun,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  88. 

DIVULGATE.    To  divulge.    See  Arch.  xxiL 

254.    Detndgaeton,  Hall,  Henry  VU.  f.  31. 
DIWENT.    Do  not.     Cumb. 
DIWY-DUCK.    Adobchick.     Wett. 
DIZARD.    See  Ditar. 
DIZE.    See  DUe. 
DIZEN.    To  dress ;  to  adorn ;  to  be  conceited 

or  pompous.     North. 
DIZZARDLY.    Foolish ;  stupid. 
DI3T.    To  pronounce ;  to  make.     Gawayne. 
DO.  (1)  Though ;  then.    Kent. 
(2)  To  cause.    /  do  mak§,  i.  e.  I  cause  to  make, 

or  to  be  made ;  7  do  one  to  underetandf  &c. 

Metaphorically,  to  fight. 
(3^  The  part.  past,  for  don. 

(4)  To  do  one  right,  or  reason,  to  pledge  a  per- 
son in  drinking.    Shak. 

(5)  To  do  far,  to  take  care  of,  to  provide  for; 
to  do  for  one,  to  ruin  him ;  to  do  to  death,  to 
do  to  die,  to  Idll  or  slay ;  to  do  to  know,  to  in- 
form, &c. 

i6)  Deed ;  action ;  contest. 
7)  To  put ;  to  place.    Ab  do  on,  dom,  &c.  still 
in  provincial  use. 

(8)  A  fete ;  an  entertainment.    North. 

DOAGE.    Rather  damp.     Lane. 

DOALD.    Fatigued.     Craoen. 

DO  AN.    Wet,  damp  bread.    Devon. 

DOAND.    Doing.    (A.-S,) 

DOATED.  Beginning  to  decay,  chiefly  applied 
to  old  trees.    East. 

DOATTEE .  To  nod  the  head  when  sleep  comet 
on,  whilst  one  is  sitting  up.    £rm. 

DOBBIN.  (1)  An  oM  jaded  horse. 

(2)  Sea  gravel  mixed  with  sand.    Eatt  Sussex. 

DOBBLE.    To  daub.    East. 

DOBBY.  A  fool;  a  silly  old  man.  Also,  a 
kind  of  spirit.  North.  The  dobbtes  seem  to 
be  similar  to  the  Scottish  Brownies.  They  are 
well  described  bv  Washington  Irving  in  hit 
Bracebridge  Hall,  ed.  1822,  ii.  183-6. 

DOBE.    To  dub  a  knight    {A.-S.) 

DOBELLET.  A  doublet.  Plumpt  Corr.  p.  13& 

DOBELYNE.    To  double.    Pr.Parv, 

DOBIL.    Double.    Chaucer. 

DOBY.    To  strike ;  to  beat.    {A.'N.) 

DOCCY.  A  doxy,  or  whore.  **  No  man  playt 
doeey,"  Hycke  Scomer,  n.  d. 

DOCIBLE.    Tractable;  docile.    North. 

DOCILISIST.    Mostdodle.    East. 

DOCITY.    Docility ;  quickneos.     Ghmc. 

DOCK.  (1)  Futuo.  Dekker.  <«  Docking  th« 
dell,"  a  very  common  phrase. 
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(2)  The  fleshy  part  of  a  boar's  chine,  between 
the  middle  and  the  buttock  {  the  stump  of  a 
beast's  tail ;  the  broad  nether  end  of  a  felled 
tree,  or  of  the  human  body. 
3^  To  cot  off.     Var,  dioL 

4)  The  common  mallow.     Far,  dial. 

5)  The  crupper  of  a  saddle.    Dewm. 

6)  If  a  person  is  stung  with  a  nettle,  a  cer- 
tain cure  is  said  to  be  performed  by  rub- 
bing dock  leaTcs  over  the  affected  part,  re- 
peating the  following  charm  tcit  slowly — 
"  Nettle  in,  dock  out,  dock  rub  nettle  out." 
In  Cheshire,  according  toWilbraham,  in  dock 
out  nettle  is  a  kind  of  proverbial  saying  ex- 
pressive of  inconstancy.  Hence  may  be  ex- 
plained the  passages  in  Chaucer,  Troil.  and 
Creseide,  iv.  461 ;  Test,  of  Love,  p.  482. 
There  was  a  small  stinging  red  nettle  called 
the  dock-nettle,  as  appears  from  MS.  HarL 
978,  the  A.  N.  name  being  ortie  griegehe. 
Uncertaine  cerUioe,  nercr  loves  to  lettle, 

But  heere,  there,  everywhere ;  in  d«tk,  out  nettle, 

Ta^hr'e  Motto,  laK. 
DOCKAN.    The  dock.    North, 
DOCKERER.    Fur  made  of  the  skin  of  the 

do»9tUi  or  weasel,  the  petit  gru. 
DOCKET.  (1)  A  shred  or  piece.    (A,-S.) 
(2)  A  woodman's  bill.     Oxon. 
DOCKEY.    A  meal  taken  about  ten  o'clock 

A.M.  by  field  labourers.    Eaet, 
DOCKSPITTER.    A  tool  for  pulling  or  cutting 

up  docks.     Doreet, 
DOCKS  Y.    The  fundament.    Eaet, 
DOCTOR.  .  An  apothecary.    Doctor  ofetitt,  a 

physician.    Doctor^s  etug^,  medicine.     Far, 

dial 
DOCTORATE.    Doctorship.    Thynne,  p.  22. 
DOCTRINE.    To  teach.    r^.-iV.)    The  Puri- 
tans in  their  sermons  used  to  call  the  subject 

under  explanation  the  doctrine. 
DOCUMENTIZE.    To  preach ;  to  moralise. 
DOD.  (1)  The  fox-tail  xeed.     Nttrth. 
(2)  To  cut  the  wool  off  sheep's  tails ;  to  lop  or 

cut  off  anything.    Dodded,  without  horns. 

Doddedcomi  com  without  beards. 
fS^AsheU.    Si^oUt. 
(4)  A  rag  of  doth.     Cumb. 
DODDART.    A  bent  stick  used  in  the  game 

called  doddart,  which  is  played  in  a  large  level 

field  by  two  parties  headed  by  two  captains, 

and  having  for  its  object  to  drive  a  wooden 

ball  to  one  of  two  boundaries. 
DODDER.    To  shake,  or  tremble.    Doddered, 

confused,  shattered,  infirm.    NortK. 
DODDEREL.    A  pollard.     Warw. 
DODDERING-DICKIES.  The  quivering  heads 

of  the  ^rira,  or  quaking  grass.    North. 
DODDINGS.     The  fore-parts  of  a  fleece  of 

wool.    North. 
DODDLE.    To  totter;  to  dawdle.    North. 
DODDLEISH.    Feeble.    Sueeex. 
DODDY.    Little ;  small.    Doddymite,  very  low 

in  stature.    East. 
DODDYPATE.    A  blockhead.     "  And  called 

h3rm  dodypate"  Boke  of  Mayd  Emiyn. 
DODELING.    Idling;  trifling.    DevwL 


DODGE.  (1)  A  small  lump  of  anything  moiA 

and  thick.    East, 
(2J  To  jog ;  to  incite.     North. 

(3)  To  follow  in  the  track  of  a  penon  or  aniiDiL 
Var.  diak 

(4)  To  hm>e  the  dodge,  to  be  cheated,  to  gite 
one  the  slip.  To  dodge,  to  try  to  cheat  one, 
to  haggle  in  a  bargain. 

(5)  A  cunning  trick.     Var.  dial 

(6)  A  dog.    Alleyn  Papers,  p.  32. 

(7)  To  dng  on  very  slowly.    North, 
(8;  A  squirrel's  nest.    South, 
DODGER.  (1)  A  night-cap.    Kent. 
(2)  A  miser.    HowelL 

DODIPOLL.  A  blockhead.  "  As  leaned  h 
Doctor  Doddipoll,"  HoweU,  p.  17.  "  Ak- 
sell,  hoydon,  dunce,  jobbernoll,  doddipole," 
Cotgrave.  Perhaps  derived  from  doitypol^ 
a  nick-name  for  the  shaven-erovrned  priestL 

DODKIN.  A  very  small  coin,  the  eighth  pait 
of  a  stiver.    '*  The  stiching  cost  me  bat  i 

'  dodkin,  Weelkes'  Ayres,  Lond.  1608.  It  m 
prohibited  by  Henry  V. 

DOD  MAN.  AsnaiL  NorfoU.  Ahcsfsaj]- 
sheU.  "  A  sely  dodman  crepe,''  Bale's  Kpfe 
Johan,  p.  7.  "  A  snayl  or  dodman,**  Fairfix's 
Bulk  and  Selvedge,  1674,  p.  125. 

DODO.    A  luUaby.     Mineheu. 

DODUR.     Caetula,  a  kind  of  flax. 

DODY.    Geoiige.    North. 

DOE.    To  live  on  little  food.     CheeL 

DOELE.     Dole;  grief;  sorrow.    {J.~N.) 
So  grete  lorow  the  quene  than  vnmgfai. 
Gteltdoele  it  waa  toie  and  lythe. 

MiS.HarL&i,HL 

DOELFULLIE.    Dolefully ;  grievously. 
DOER.    An  agent ;  a  manager ;  a  hcUx.  EatL 

See  Burgon's  Gresham,  iL  44. 
DOERBODY.    The  body  of  a  frock. 
DOES.    It  does  not,  i.  e.  it  has  lost  its  fctet 

and  virtue.    North. 
DOFF.  (1)  To  do  off;  to  undress.     Var.  £d 

Also,  to  remove,  to  get  rid  off,  to  pat  otTsr 

delay. 
(2)  Dough  for  bread.    North. 
DOFTYR.    Daughter.    Ritson. 
DOG.  (1)  A  toaster  of  wood  or  iron  madeis  iU 

form  of  a  dog.    North. 
(2)  A  large  band  of  iron,  used  for  fastening  the 

walls  outside  old  bouses,  supporting  wood,  ka. 

3)  A  small  pitcher.     Craven. 

4)  See  Andirons. 

5)  Iff  do,  dog  worry  my  unefe,  a  phnse  im- 
plying reiFusal  on  being  asked  to  do  snnhir.* 
contrary  to  one's  wishes. 

(6)  A  dogge  for  the  bowe,  a  dog  used  in  shoot* 
ing.     Chaucer. 

(7)  To  follow  or  dodge  one. 

DOG-APE.    The  dog-faced  baboon,  a  specks 

first  described  by  Gesner,  1551. 
DOG-BEE.    A  drone,  or  male  bee. 
DOG-BOLT.    A  term  of  reproach.    «  Mias 

that  dog-bolt,"  Lilly,  ed.  1632,  Sig.  G.  be 

Dog4ouse  is  stiU  heard  in  Craven  in  a  uinilar 

sense.    Canr,  i.  112. 
DOGCHEAP.    Excessively  cheap.    "Tbeyn* 
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forded  their  inres  so  dog-ekeape^^*  Stanihurst, 
p.  22.     Still  in  use. 

X)GCOLE.    The  herh  doghane.    PaUgrave. 

X)G.DAISY.    The  field  daisy.    North. 

)OG-DRAVE.  A  kind  of  sea-fish,  often  men- 
tioned in  the  Plnchale  Charters. 

X)G.FENNEL.    The  com  camomile.  Warw. 

)OGFLAWS.    Gusts  of  rage.    Dyce. 

X)GG£D.  Very ;  excessive.  Var,  dial.  Dog- 
ged-way, a  great  way,  excessive. 

DOGGEDLY.    Badly  done.    Notf. 

)OGGENEL.    An  eagle.     Cumh. 

)OGG£R.    A  small  fishing  ship. 

X)G.HANGING.  A  wedding  feast,  where 
money  was  collected  for  the  bride. 

)OG-HOLE.  A  small  insignificant  town,  very 
insecurely  fortified. 

30G HOOKS.  Strong  hooks  or  wrenches  used 
for  aeparating  iron  boring  rods. 

XKJHT.    Thought.     {A.'S.) 

30GHY.    Dark ;  cloudy ;  reserved.     Chesh. 

[)OG-KILL£R.  A  person  who  killed  dogs 
found  loose  in  the  hot  months. 

OO-GLADLY.    Eat  heartily.    Riiwn, 

DOG-LATIN.  Barbarous  Latin,  |»  vtrte  canem 
ex,  when  addressing  a  dog  in  his  own  lan- 
guage, &c. 

DOG-LEACH.  A  dog  doctor.  Often  used  as 
atenn  of  contempt. 

DOG-LOPE.  A  narrow  slip  of  ground  between 
two  houses,  the  right  to  which  is  questionable. 
North. 

DOGNOPER.    The  parish  beadle.     Yori$h. 

DOGONE.    A  term  of  contempt.    (^.-N.) 

DOGS.    The  dew.   Enex. 

DOGS-EARS.  The  twisted  or  crumpled  cor- 
ners of  leaves  of  a  book. 

DOG'S-GRASS.    The  cynoaurus  cristatut,  Lin. 

DOG'S-HEAD.  Some  kind  of  bird  mentioned 
by  Florio,  in  v.  Egocephilo. 

DOG'S-NOSE.  A  cordial  used  in  low  life, 
composed  of  warm  porter,  moist  sugar,  gin, 
and  nutmeg. 

DOG'S-STONES.    GUt  buttons.    North, 

DOG'S-TAIL.  The  constellation  generally 
known  aa  wna  minor . 

DOG-STANDARD.    Ragwort.    North. 

DOGSTURDS.    Candied  sweetmeats.  Newe. 

DOG-TREE.    The  alder.    North. 

DOG-TRICK.    A  fool's  bauble.    Dekker. 

DOGUISE.    To  disguise.    {A.-N.) 

DOG-WHIPPER.    A  church  beadle.  North. 

DOIL.    Strange  nonsense.     Weit. 

DOINDE.    Doing;  progressing.    {A.-S.) 

DOIT.  A  small  Dutch  coin,  valued  at  about 
half  a  farthing. 

DOITED.    Superannuated.     Var.  diak 

DOITKIN.     See  DodJUn. 

DOKE.  (1)  Any  small  hollow,  apparently  syno- 
nymous with  dalk,  q.  v.  "  Two  deep  doaJtf" 
Fairfax's  Bulk  and  Selvedge,  1674,  p.  130. 
A  deep  furrow  or  any  sudden  fall  in  ground, 
Kennett,  p.  22. 

(2)  A  bruise.    Euex. 

(3)  A  small  brook.    Euex. 


(4)  A  duck.    {A^S.) 

Th«  gose,  th«  daJn,  the  cokkowe  alto. 

MS.  CoKtab.  Ft.  i.  6*  f.  91 

D0KELIN6.    A  young  duck.    {A.'S.) 

DOKET.    Docked.    Pr.  Pmx, 

DOLARD.    A  pollard.     Oxon. 

DOLATE.    To  tolerate.    Lme. 

DOLD.    Stupid ;  confused.    {A.'S.)    A  person 

half  stupid  is  still  said  to  be  in  a  doldrum. 

Jkvon» 
DOLE.  (1)  A  lump  of  anything.     Line. 

(2)  A  share,  or  portion.  {A.-S.)  Also,  to  set  out 
or  allot ;  to  divide.  Hence,  any  division  of 
goods  or  property. 

(3)  Money,  bread,  &c.  distributed  to  the  poor. 
North. 

(4)  A  boundary  mark,  either  a  post  or  a  mound 
of  earth.  East.  Also,  a  balk  or  slip  of  un- 
ploughed  ground. 

(5)  Grief;  sorrow.  {A.^N)  Still  in  use  in  the 
North. 

(6)  A  piece  of  heath  or  common  off  which  only 
one  person  has  a  right  to  cut  fueL    Norf. 

(  7)  The  bowels,  blood,  and  feet  of  a  deer,  which 
were  given  to  the  hounds  after  the  hunt. 
Blome,  ii.  87. 

(8 )  A  low  flat  place.     Weet. 

(9)  Happy  man  be  hie  dole,  let  his  lot  be  happy, 
or  happy  be  he  who  succeeds  best.  See  R. 
Fletcher's  Poems,  1656,  p.  139. 

DOLE-AX.    A  tool  used  for  dividing  slats  for 

wattle  gates.    Kent.  Perhaps  connected  with 

bole^aXf  q.  v. 
DOLE-BEER.    Beer  distributed  to  the  poor. 

Ben  Joneon, 
DOLEFISH.    Seems  to  be  that  fish  which  the 

fishermen  employed  in  the  North  Seas  receive 

for  their  allowance.    Blount. 
DOLEING.    Almsgiving.    Kent. 
DOLE-MEADOW.    A  meadow  in  which  seve- 
ral persons  have  shares. 
DOLEMOOR.     A  large  uninclosed  common. 

Somereet. 
DOLENT.     Sorrowful.     (A.-N.)     See   Hall, 

Henry VIII. f. 23 ;  Ritsons Met. Rom. iii. 212. 
DOLE-STONE.    A  landmark.    Kent. 
DOLEY.    Gloomy ;  solitary.    Northumb.    Soft 

and  open,  muggy,  applied  to  the  weather; 

easy,  wanting  energy.    lAnc. 
DOLING.    A  fishing  boat  with  two  masts,  each 

carrying  a  sprit-sail.    E.  Stue. 
DOLIUM.    A  vessel  of  wine.     (Lat.)    "  Ado- 

lium  of  wyne,"  Liber  Niger  Edw.  IV.  p.  29. 
DOLL.    A  child's  hand.    North. 
DOLLOP.  (1)  To  beat     Var.  dial 

(2)  A  lump  of  anything.    EoMt. 

(3)  To  handle  anything  awkwardly ;  to  nurse 
too  much,  or  badly.     Var.  dioL 

DOLLOUR.    To  abate  in  violence,  as  the  wind 

does.     Kent. 
DOLLURS.     Bad  spirits.    /.  Wight.    This  if 

of  course  from  the  French.    Dolour  ocean  ib 

Shakespeare. 
DOLLY.  ( 1 )  To  beat  linen.     W^t. 
A  prostitute.    A  or/A 
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(3)  A  waalung  tnb ;  a  chum-ttaff.  Alao,  awaah- 

ing  beetle. 
4^  A  passing  staff,  with  legs.    North, 

5)  A  sloyen.     Far,  dial 

6)  Sad ;  sorro^uL     Wano. 
DOLLYD.  Heated;  made  lake-warm.  Pr.Parv. 
DOLLY-DOUCET.    A  child's  doU.     Wore. 
DOLOUR.    Gncf;pain.    (J.-N.) 
DOLOURING.    A  mournful  noise.    Ettex. 
DOLPHIN.    The  Dauphin  of  France. 
DOLVE.    Delved ;  digged.  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  395. 
DOLYEN.    Buried.    {A,'S,)    See  Maundevile, 

p.  62 ;  Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  28 ;  Romaunt  of 

the  Rose,  4070. 
DOLVER.    Reclaimed  fen-ground.    Eaat 
DOLY.    Doleful ;  sorrowful.     Chaucer. 
DOM.  (1)  Dumb.     Towneley  Mytt. 
(2)  A  door  case.     WiUM. 
DOMAGE.    Damage; hurt  {A,'N.)  SeeHaU, 

Henry  VIIL  f.  29 ;  Rom.  of  the  Rose,  4895. 
DOMAGEOUS.    Hurtful.    {A.-N,) 
DOMBE.    Dumb.    {A.^S.) 
DOME.  (1)  Judgment;  opinion.    {AS.)    At 

Mi  dome,  under  his  jurisdiction. 
^ )  The  down  of  rabbits,  &c    Eaet. 
DOME-HOUSE.  Thejudgment-hall*  Pr.Parv. 
DOMEL.    Stupid.     QUme. 
DOMELOUS.    Wicked,  especially  applied  to  a 

known  betrayer  of  the  fair  sex.  .  Lme. 
DOMESCART.    The  hangman's  cart.    {A.'S.) 
DOMESMAN.    A  judge.    {A..S.) 

Go  we  Uierfore   togedre  befor*  the  dredeftiU 

domuman,   there  for  to  here  oure  everUstyDge 

dampnaclon.  M8,  Cantab.  Ff .  ii.  38,  f.  7* 

DOMGE.    An  image  ?    See  Brit  BibL  ii.  108. 

Qu.  an  error  for  doitufe. 
DOMINATIONS.    One  of  the  supposed  or- 

ders  of  cngelical  beings,  the  cvpcor^rcc* 
DOMINEl  ^    To  bluster.    Shak. 
DOMINO.    A  kind  of  hood  worn  by  canons ; 

and  hence  a  veil  formerly  worn  witii  moum- 
'  ing,  and  still  used  in  masquerades. 
DOMINOUN.    Dominion ;  lordship.    (^.-JV.) 
DOMME.    Dumb.    {A.^S.) 
DOMMEL.    A  drum.    North. 
DOMMELHEED.    The  female  yerenda.  Cumb. 
DOMMERARS.    Beggars  who  pretended  to  be 

dumb.    They  were  chiefly  Welchmen. 
DOMP.    To  fall ;  to  tumble.    North. 
DON.  (1)  To  put  on ;  to  dress.     Var.  dial. 
And  costly  vesture  was  in  hand  to  don. 

TurlmUe*  Opid»  1S07.  f.  Uft. 

2^  Done ;  caused.    {A.-S.) 
3)  Clever;  active.    North. 
4  j  A  gay  young  fellow.    Line. 
(5)  A  superior,  as  a  fellow  of  a  college,  one  who 

sets  himself  up  above  others.     Var.  dial 
DONCH.     Same  as  daunch^  q.  y. 
DONCY.    Dandyism.    North. 
DOND.    Dressed.     Weatmorel 
DONDEGO.  Or  Don  Diego,  a  person  who  made 
a  Jakes  of  St  Paul's  cathedral,  and  is  occa- 
sionally noticed  for  his  exploit  by  early  writers. 
DONDER.    Thunder.    (A^-S.) 
DONDINNER.    The  afternoon.     Yorheh. 


DONDON.    A  £st  gross  woman.    (Fr.) 
DONE.  (1)  Put ;  placed.     {A.-S.) 

(2)  To  do.    Fairfax.    Did.     Weet. 

(3)  Exhausted ;  worn  out ;  well  roasted  or  boOed 
Var.  diaL 

(4^  Cease ;  be  quiet.     Far.  dioL 

(5)  A  down,  field,  or  plain.  (^.-5.)  *"  Hiico^ 
upon  a  dtme" Beves,  p.  107. 

(6)  In  hunting,  a  deer  is  said  to  be  doue  wlq 
he  dies.    Gent  Rec.  ii.  78. 

(7)  To  din ;  to  sound.     {A.S.) 
DONE-GROWING.     Stunted  in  growth.  £i^ 
DONERS.    To  fondle;  to  caress.    {A.'h\) 
DONET.    A  grammar,  that  of  Donatos  hei^ 

formerly  the  groundwork  of  most  tieatisei  oq 

the  subject 
DONE-UP.    Wearied ;  ruined.     Var.  HaL 
DONGE.    A  mattress.    Pr.  Part. 
DONGENE.    Thrown.    (^.-&) 

Whenne  he  had  so  done,  he  turned  sfiyae  xmh 

Tyre,  and  fande  the  bastelle  that  he  hade  node  tj 

the  see  dimgene  doune  to  the  graimde. 

MS.U»€tlnA.irj,iSi 
DONGEON.    See  Dungeon. 
DONGESTEK.    A  dungfork.    Feest,  x. 
DONGON.    A  person  who  looks  stupid,  Int  ia 

really  witty  and  clever.     Wett, 
DONICK.    The  game  of  doddart,  q.  y. 
DONJON.     See  Dungeon. 
DONK.  Damp; moist; humid.  North.  "Den. 

kynge  of  dewe,"  moisture  of  dew.  Mane  A?- 

thure,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  97. 
DONKE.    To  think ;  to  thank     {A.S,} 
DONKEY.    Same  as  donk,  q.  t. 
DONKS.    At  hussel-cap,  he  who  knocks  oat  il 

the  marbles  he  has  put  in,  is  said  to  hire  pi 

his  donkt. 
DONNAT.    A  wretch ;  a  deriL    North. 
DONNE.    Of  a  dun  colour.    {A.^.)    •W 

ned  cow,"  Tumament  of  Tottenham. 
Ser,  len  je  aalle  on  huntynge  fovnde, 
I  aalle  jow  gyfib  twa  gud  grewhundei, 
Are  tfoniMde  ala  any  doo. 

M&   JUneofa  A.  i.  17,  f.  :• 

DONNINETHELL.    ^^d  hemp.    Genrd, 
DONNINGS.    Dress ;  clothes.     Wett. 
DONNUT.    A  pancake  made  of  doogli  iosted 

of  batter.    Herte. 
pONNY.  (1)  Same  as  domu,  q.y. 
'2^  Poorly ;  out  of  sorts.    Lane. 
ZS  A  profligate  woman.     Weet. 
A)  A  small  fishing-net    Lhte. 
DONSEL.    A  youth  of  good  birth  br.  es^ 

knighted.    {A.^N.) 
DON'T.    Dowt  ought,  wx^t  not.    DoiUtU^ 

do  not  think.     Var.  dial 
DONYED.    Dinned;  resounded.    (A..S.) 
Soche  atrokys  gaf  the  knyghtyi  stovte. 
That  the  hyUe  donned  all  abovte 

MS.  Cantab.  FL  1.3B  tO 

DOOD.    Done.    Devon. 
DOODLE.    A  trifler,  or  idler. 
DOODLE-SACK.    A  bagpipe. 
DOOGS.    Same  as  donJts,  q.  t. 
DOOKE.  (1)  Do  you.     WUte. 
(2)  A  duck.    Pr.  Pare. 
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[HX)KELYNGYS.    Ducklings.    Pr.Parv. 

300M.    Jadgment.    (^.-&) 

}OOMAN.    A  woman.     Var,  didU 

}00N.  (1)  To  do.    (^.-5.) 

2)  The  Tillage  cage  or  prison.    Ume, 

)00R.    The  fish  dorte. 

X)OR-CHB£KS.  Door-posts.  See  Cheekt^ 
and  Exod.  zii.  22,  ed.  1640. 

[X)ORDERN.    A  door-frame.    Zmc. 

}OOR-KEEPER.    A  whore.    Dekker. 

}OORN.    A  door-frame.     WUi9, 

X)OIUNAIL.  •'  Ded  as  dore  nail/'  WilL  and 
the  Werwolf,  p.  23.  This  proverb  is  still  in 
use.  ''As  deed  as  a  dore-tree,"  Piers  Plough- 
man»  p.  26. 

)OOIUPIECE.  A  piece  of  tapestry  hung  be- 
fore an  open  door. 

X)OR'SILL.    The  threshold  of  a  door. 

X>OIUSTAANS.    Same  as  Dwr-M,  q.  y. 

)0OR-STALL.    A  door-post.    EoMt, 

)OOIUSTSAD.    Same  as  door-nU,  q.  ▼. 

)OORWAT.  The  entrance  into  a  building,  or 
spartment* 

DOORT.    Very  little  ;dhninutiTe.     Yorish, 

OOOSB.  (1)  A  blow,  or  slap.    NcrtIL 

'2)  Thrifty ;  careful ;  cleanly.    North, 

;3)  Soft  to  the  touch.    Ztnc. 

boOSENLOOP.  The8ameasDoiiifNWAMd;q.Y. 

DOOSET-CAP.  A  punishment  among  boys  in 
the  North  of  England. 

DOOTE.    A  fool.    {A,'N,) 

How  lordk  and  leden  of  our  lawe 

Hit  geren  dome  that  this  doote  icKaU  dye. 

WalpoU  MvtttriM,  MB. 

DOOTLE.  A  notch  in  a  wall  to  receive  a  beam, 

in  building.     North* 
DOrOUT.    To  dean  out.    S^ffoOe, 
OOP.    A  short  quick  cortsey.  East.    The  term 

oocnrs  in  Ben  Jonson. 
DOP-A-LOW.    Very  short  in  stature,  especially 

ipoken  of  females.    Eait. 
DOPCHICKEN.    Thedabchick.    Lme. 
DOPE.    A  simpleton.     Cmnb. 
DOPEY.    A  b^;gar*s  trulL     Groie. 
DOPPERBIRD.    The  dabchick,  or  didapper. 

Doppar  in  the  Pr.  Parv.  p.  127. 
DOPPERS.    The  Anabaptists,  or  dippen,  much 

disliked  in  Jonson's  time,  who  mentions  them 

under  this  name. 
DOPT.     To  adopt.      "  I  would  dopt  him," 

Chetae's  Hof&nan,  1631,  sig.  P.  iv. 
DOR.  (1)  A  drone  or  beetle ;  a  cockchafer.    To 

dor,  or  to  give  the  dor,  to  make  a.  fool  of  one, 

corresponding  to  the  modem  Atim,  to  deceive. 

Dor,  a  fool,  Hawkins,  iii.  109. 

[2)  To  obtain  a  dor,  to  get  leave  to  sleep.  A 
schoolboy's  phrase. 

(3)  To  frighten,  or.stupify.     Wett. 
DORADO.    Anything  gilded.  {Span,)   Hence, 

a  smooth-faced  rasnl. 
DORALLB.    Same  as  dariolj  q.  v. 
DORBELISH.    Very  clumsy.    Line, 
DORCAS.    Benevolent  societies  which  furnish 

poor  with  doihing  gratuitously  or  at  a  cheap 

rate.   Hence,  perhaps,  doreased,  findy  decked 

tut.    Line,    See  Acts,  ix.  36. 


DOKCHESTER.    As  big  as  a  Dorchester  butt, 

L  e.  exceedingly  fat. 
DORDE.    Some  kind  of  sauce  used  in  ancient 

cookery.  Feest,  ix. 
DORE.  (1)  There.    (^.-5:) 

(2)  To  dare.    (A,'S,) 

And  otherwhUe,  yf  that  I  tfor«, 
Er  I  come  fully  to  the  dore, 
I  tune  a5en  and  fayne  a  thinge, 
As  thouje  I  hadde  lost  a  rynf  e. 

Gow9r,MS,  Soc,  Jntiq,  234,  f.  121. 

(3)  To  Stare  at  one.    North. 
DORE-APPLE.  A  firm  winter  apple  of  a  bright 

yellow  colour.    East, 
DOREE.    Pastry.    (A,-N.) 
DOREN.    Doors.    (^.-5.) 
DORESTOTHES.    Door-posts.    Fineh,  Chart. 
DORE-TREE.    The  bar  of  a  door.    See  Piers 

Ploughman,  p.  26 ;  Havelok,  1806. 
DORFER.    An  impudent  fellow.    North. 
DORGE.    A  kind  of  lace. 
DORISHMENT.    Hardship.    North, 
DOR-LINES.    MackerdUnes.    North, 
DORLOT.    An  ornament  for  a  woman's  dress. 

(ji.'N,)  Sometimes  the  same  as  CtUle  (1). 
DORM.  To  dose ;  a  dose.  North. 
DORMANT.  The  large  beam  lying  across  a 
room;  a  joist  Also  called  domumt-tree, 
dopnondf  and  dormer.  Anything  fixed  was 
said  to  be  dormant.  The  dormani-table  was 
perhaps  the  fixed  table  at  the  end  of  a  haU, 
where  the  baron  sat  in  judgment  and  on  state 
occasions.  See  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  355 ;  Hall, 
Henry  VIII.  f.  181  j  Cyprian  Academic,  1647, 
ii.  58.  To  begin  the  tabul  dormant,  to  take 
the  prindpd  place. 

A  teb«l  thrmant  that  he  bcgynne  t 
Then  shal  we  lawj  that  he  hereto. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft,  r,  48,  t.  64. 
Kyng  Arthour  than  veramcnt 
Ordeynd  throw  hyt  awne  assent. 
The  tabuU  dormounie  wlthouten  lette. 

MS.jt4hmohfn,t.0b, 

DORMATIVE.  Sleepy.  (Lot,)  "A  dorma- 
tive  potion,"  Cobler  of  Canterburie»  1608. 

DORMEDORY.  A  sleepy,  stupid,  inactive  per- 
son.   Herrf, 

DORMER.  A  window  pierced  through  a  sloping 
roof,  and  placed  in  a  small  gable  which  rises 
on  the  side  of  the  roof.  Oj^,  Gloss,  Arch, 
In  Herefordshire,  an  attic  window  projecting 
from  the  roof  is  called  a  dormit. 

DORMOND.  Part  of  the  dothing  of  a  bed. 
Finehale  Chart, 

DORNEX.    SeejDamejr. 

DORNS.    Door-posts.    Dewm. 

DORNTON.  A  small  repast  taken  between 
breakfast  and  dinner.     North. 

DORP.    AvUlage,  or  hamlet.     (A,'S.) 

DORRE.  (1)  Durst.  See  Rob.  Glouc  p.  112$ 
Beves  of  Hamtoun,  p.  107. 

(2)  To  deafen.    Somerset, 

DORREL.    A  pollard.     Warw. 

DORRER.    A  sleeper ;  a  lazy  perMNk 

DORRY.     Sotopes  dorry,  sops  endorsedf  or 
soned.    Forme  of  Cury,  p.  43. 
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DORSE^.  A  pack-saddle,  panniers  in  which 
fish  are  carried  on  horseback.  Sutwex,  Dor- 
wertt  fish-baskets,  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  143. 

DORSERS.  Hangings  of  various  kinds ;  tapes- 
try. See  Test.  Vetust.  p.  258  ;  Rutland  Papers, 
p.  7.  (A,-N.  dortaL)  **  Docers  of  highe  pryse/' 
Beryn,  101. 

DORSTODE.    A  door-post.    (A.-S.) 

PORTED.    Stupified.     Cumb. 

DORTH.    Through.    Xii$on, 

DORTOUR.  A  dormitory,  or  sleeping  room. 
{ji.-N.)  **  Slepe  as  monke  in  his  dortoure/* 
Langtoft,  p.  256.  The  part  of  a  monastery 
which  contained  the  sleeping  rooms  was  the 
dorter  or  dortoir,  Davies,  p.  133.  **  The  dor- 
tor  staires,"  Pierce  Penilesse,  p.  51. 

DORTY.    Saucy;  nice.  Nortkumb. 

DORY.   A  drone  bee.   Phitpot. 

DOS.  (1)  A  master.    North. 

(2)  Joshua.     Yorkfh, 

DOSAYN.   A  dozen.   Kyng  Alls.  657. 

DOSE.    Does.    North. 

Then  durat  1  swere  the!  thuld  abye. 
That  doM  oure  kynge  that  vilAnye. 

M8.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  O. 

DOSEBEIRDE.    A  simpleton;  a  fooL     See 
Chester  Plays,  ii.  34,  and  Danherde,  the  latter 
form  occurring  in  the  Medulla.    J)o9§iderde, 
ib.  i.  201 ;  doicOeirde,  L  204. 
DOSEL.    See  Dorten. 

DOSELLE.     The  faucet  of  a  barrel.   (^.-M) 
"  Caste  awei  the  dorib/*  R.  Glouc.  p.  542. 
And  when  he  had  made  holes  ao  fele. 
And  stoppyd  every  ooo  of  them  with  a  dtmOt, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  il.  38,  f.  188. 

DOSENED.    Cold ;  benumbed.    North. 

DOSENS.  Straight  clothes  manufactured  in 
Devonshire,  temp.  Hen.  Y. 

DOSER.    See  Dorsen. 

DOSION.    Same  as  <2atAm,  q.  Y. 

DOSK.    Dark;  dusky.    Craven. 

DOSNELL.     Stupid ;  clownish.     HotpeO. 

DOSOME.    Healthy ;  thriving.    North. 

DOSS.  (1)  A  hassock.    Eaet. 

(2^  To  attack  with  the  horns.    Eaet. 

(3;  To  sit  down  rudely.    Kent. 

DOSSAL.  A  rich  ornamented  cloak  worn  by 
persons  of  high  rank.    {A.-N.) 

DOSSEL.  A  wisp  of  hay  or  straw  to  stop  up  an 
aperture  in  a  bam ;  a  plug ;  the  rose  at  the 
end  of  a  water-pipe.  North.  Perhaps  from 
doeeUe,  q.  v. 

DOSSER.    A  pannier,  or  basket. 

He  fell  to  discouraing  within  an  odde  manner  of 
loTe-maklng,  when  beginning  very  low,  marking 
her  new  ehod  feet  hanging  over  her  dof««r«,  beganne 
with  thia  commetidation.  Pasquit*  Jetta,  1899. 

DOSSERS.    A  motion  of  the  head  in  children, 

caused  by  affections  of  the  brain.    Eaet. 
DOSSET.    A  small  quantity.    Kent. 
DOSSITY.    Ability ;  quickness.     JTeet. 
DOSTER.    A  daughter.    Pr.  Parv. 
DOSY.    Diizy,  or  giddy.    (A.^N.) 
DOT.    A  small  lump,  or  pat.    Paltgrare. 
DOTANCE.    Fear;  reverence.    {A.»N.) 
DOTANT.    A  dotard.    ShaJt. 


DOTARD.    Same  as  doated^  q.  r. 
DOTAUNCE.  Fear;  doubt;  uncertainty,  (if .^.) 
DOTE.     A  foolish  feUow.     {A.-S.)    Also  t 

verb,  to  be  foolish  in  any  way. 
DOTED.    Foolish;  simple.    {A.-S.) 
DOTE-FIG.    A  fig.    J>evon.   See  Junius.  «  A 

topet  of  fygge  dodes,"  Howard  Hoosebdd 

Books,  p.  351. 
DOTES.    Endowments;  good  qualities.  {Ld.) 
DOTH.    Do  ye.    {A.-S.) 
DOTHER.   To  totter,  or  tremble.    North. 
The  duk  Hotered  to  the  grouod. 

Sir  Degravamt,  IMl 

DOTONE.    To  dote ;  to  be  foolish.   Pr.  Pen. 
DOTOUS.    DoubtfuL    (A,-N.) 
DOTS.    Gingerbread  nuts.    JBur/. 
DOTTEL.    Same  as  Dotelle,  q.  v. 
DOTTEREL.  A  bird  said  to  be  so  foolishlyibiul 
of  imitation  as  to  be  easily  caught.    Heaee  t 
stupid  fellow,  an  old  doating  fool,  a  lesse 
still  current  in  Craven. 
Wherefore,  good  reader,  that  1  save  €ban  may, 
I  now  with  them  the  very  dottril  play. 

A  Book  far  Raff 9  and  OkU^ySL 

DOTTYPOLES.    See  Dod^folL 
DOUBLE.  (1)  To  shut  up  anything;  to  doA 
the  fists.     Var.  dial 
To  make  double ;  to  fold  up. 
A  hare  is  said  to  double,  when  she  wiDdi 
about  in  plain  fields  to  deceive  the  housdL 

(4)  A  kind  of  stone  formerly  used  in  boildiai. 
See  Willis,  p.  25. 

(5)  The  play  double  or  quit,  i.  e.  to  win  a  doobli 
sum,  or  lose  nothing. 

(6)  To  make  a  duplicate  of  any  writing.  Ti 
double,  to  vary  in  telling  a  tale  twice  over. 

g)  A  letter  patent.    CowelL 
OUBLE-BEER.    Strong  beer,  or  ale.    (fr.) 
DOUBLE-CLOAK.    A  cloak  which  might  be 

worn  on  either  side,  adapted  for  ditgotso. 
DOUBLE-COAL.    A  carboniferous  measure  c/ 

coal,  frequently  five  feet  thick. 
DOUBLE-COUPLE.    Tvrin  lambs.    Euf. 
DOUBLER.     A  lai^  dish,  plate,   or  bo«l 

North.    See  Pr.  Parv.  pp.  70,  124. 
DOUBLE-READER.    A  member  of  an  Ins  cf 

Court  whose  turn  it  was  to  read  a  second  tinie. 

Jonson,  vi.  81. 
DOUBLE-RIBBED.    Pregnant.    North. 
DOUBLE-RUFF.    A  game  at  cards. 
DOUBLE-SPRONGED.    When  potatoes  lie  ia 

the  ground  till  the  new  crop  shoots  oat  ftt^ 

bulbs,  they  are  said  to  be  douMe'^ron^, 
DOUBLET.  (1)  A  military  garment  ootens; 

the  upper  part  of  the  body  from  the  neck  ts 

the  waist.    The  powrpcinte  in  Caxton. 
(2)  A  false  jewel  or  stone  consisting  d  tvt 

pieces  joined  together. 
DOUBLE-TOM.     A    double-breasted  ploi^k 

EOMt. 

DOUBLE-TONGUE.    The  heib  honetongv^ 
DOUBLETS.    A  game  somewhat  similir  td 
backgammon,  but  less  oompUcated.   See  Cot^ 
grave,  in  v.  Renette;  R.  Fletcher's  Poems,  p» 
129 ;  Taylor's  Motto,  1622,  sig.  D.  iv. 
DOUBTSOME.  Doubtful;  uncertain.    iWi 
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DOUCE.  (I)  Sweet;  pleasint.   (^.-AT.) 
He  dnwM  into  douce  FrauDoe*  at  Ducheinen  telles. 
Mort0  jtrtkure,  MS,  Unatln,  f.  66. 

2}  A  blow.   Var.  dial.    Also  a  verb.   A  pat  io 
'  the  face,  Tusser,  p.  xxiL 

3)  Snug;  comfortable.    North. 

4)  Sober ;  prudent.   North, 

5)  Chaff.   J)evon. 

6)  To  duck  in  water.    Craven, 

7)  To  pat  ont,  as  dout,  q.  y. 

8)  The  back  of  tbe  band.    Line, 
)OUCE-AME.    See  jime  (a). 
X)UCET.  (1)  Sweet.    (^.-iV.) 

Fk  deUcat  metci  and  tkmeet  drinket,  al  the  while 
thou  art  not  syke.  MS.  Bodt.  423,  f.  18S. 

2)  A  small  custard  or  pasty.  See  Old.  and  Reg. 
pp.  174, 178 ;  Rutland  Papers,  p.  125.  "A 
lytell  flawne,"  Palsgraye. 

3)  Some  musical  instrument.  See  Tyrwbitt's 
Gloss,  to  Cbaucer,  p.  69.  The  dulcimer,  ac- 
cording to  Skinner. 

)OUCET-PI£.  A  sweet-berb  pie.   Bewm, 
)OUCETS.    the  testes  of  a  deer. 
)OUCH.  To  bathe.    Somerset. 
)OUCKER.  <  A  didapper.    Kenneti,    **  Dou- 
Itetttplowyoun,**  Rehq.  Antiq.  ii.  83. 
)OUDY.  Shabbily  dressed.    rar.dioL 
K)UFFE.    AdoTO.    lydgate, 
K)UGH.  (1)  Though.  Sitwn, 

2)  A  little  cake.   North, 

3)  Tbe  stomach.   Salop, 
)OUGH<BAKED.   Imperfectly  baked.    Hence 

of  weak  or  dull  understanding. 
(OIGH-CAKE.   An  idiot.  Devon, 
K)U6H-C0CK.    AfooL   See  JDov-^roeit. 
K)UGH.FIG.   A  Turkey  fig.  Somenet, 
lOUGH-LEAVEN.    A  lump  of  leaven  prepared 
for  making  leavened  bread.     West, 
lOUGHT.    To  do  aught,  to  be  able  to  do  any. 
thing.     Tristrenu 

OUGHTER.    A  daughter.    {A.'S.) 
OUGHTIER.    More  doughty.    {A.^) 
OUGHTREN.    Daughters.    {A.^S.) 
OUGH-UP.    To  stick,  or  adhere.    East. 
OUGHY.    Foolish.    Derby. 
OUGLE.    To  wrash  thoroughly.     Yorksh. 
OUHTERN.    Daughters.    Leg.  Cath.  p.  126. 
OUHTY.    Stout;  strong; brave.    {A.-S.) 
OUK.    To  stoop  the  head ;  to  bow ;  to  dive  or 
bathe ;  a  dip.    North, 
OUKY.    Damp ;  itret ;  moist.    North. 
OUL  (1)  Down ;  feathers.    Salop.    *<  Toung 
dowl  of  the  beard,"  Howell,  sect.  i. 
)  A  nail  sharpened  at  each  end ;  a  wooden  pin 
or  plug  to  fasten  planks  with. 
3ULE.    Thick;  dense.    {A.^N.) 
At  in  the  woddJa  for  to  walke  undlr  deii/«  nchadis. 

MS,  jfthmoU  44,  f.  75. 

)UNDRINS.     Afternoon  drinkings.    Derb. 
)UNESTIYHE.    To  go  down.    (^.-5.) 
)UNS.  A  foolish  person ;  an  idle  girL  North. 
)UN5.    Down.     R.  Glouc.  p.  208. 
).UP.    To  fasten.     Var.  dial. 
)UP.    The  buttocks.    North. 
)UR.    Sour  looking ;  sullen.    North. 
)URE.  (1)  To  endure.    See  Gy  of  Warwike, 
p.  210 ;  Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  359. 


(2)  To  dower,  or  endow.    {A.'N.) 

DOUSE.    See  Douce. 

DOUSHER.  An  inconsiderate  person ;  one  who 
is  inclined  to  run  all  hazards  quite  careless  of 
the  consequences ;  a  madman,    line. 

DOUSSING.    The  weasel.    {Lai.) 

DOUST.  Dust,  powder.  West,  "  Grindc  it 
all  to  doust,"  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  28. 

DOUT.  To  do  out ;  to  put  out ;  to  extinguish. 
Doutedf  dead.     Var.  dial 

DOUTABLE.    In  uncertainty,  or  peril.  (A.^N.) 

DOUTANCE.    Doubt;  fear.    (A.-N.) 

DOUTE.    Fear.    Also  a  verb. 

I  am  a  marchant  and  ride  aboute. 
And  fele  tithia  I  am  in  dowtt, 

MS.  Cantab,  Vt,  ▼.  48,  f.  47. 

DOUTELES.    Without  doubt.    (A.-N.) 

DOUTEOUSE.    Fearful.    {A.-N.) 

DOUTER.  An  extinguisher.  D(w/«r»,  instra- 
ments  like  snuffers  for  extinguishing  the  can- 
dle without  cutting  the  wick ;  the  snuffen 
themselves.  Dowtes,  extinguishers,  Cunning- 
ham's Revels  Accounts,  pp.  58,  160. 

DOUTHE.  (1}  Doubt.    (A.-N.) 

(2)  Was  worth,  was  sufficient,  availed.  From 
A.-S.  Dugan.    See  Havelok. 

(3)  People ;  nobles.    Gawayne. 
DOUTIF.    MistrustfuL    {A.-N.) 

The  kyuge  was  d»ut\fot  thU  dom. 

Gowtr,  MS,  Soe.  Jntiq.  134,  f.  IMK 

DOUTLER.    Same  as  doubter,  q.  v. 

DOUTOUS.    Doubtful     Chaucer, 

DOUTREMERE.  From  beyond  the  sea.  <' In 
iineblacke  sattin  doutremere,**  Urry,  p.  405. 

DOUVE.    To  sink ;  to  lower.    North, 

DOUWED.   Gave;  endowed.    Heame, 

DOUZZY.    Dull ;  stupid.     Chesh, 

D0U3TILI.    Bravely.    (A.-S.) 

DOVANE.    A  custom-house.    T/V 

DOVE.    To  thaw.    Exmoor, 

DOYEN.    OrifovciitR^,  a  slumber.    North, 

DOVER.  (1)  A  sandy  piece  of  waste  ground 
near  the  sea.    South, 

(2)  To  be  in  a  dose.    North, 

DOVERCOURT.  A  village  in  Essex,  apparently 
celebrated  for  its  scolds.  Keeping  Dovercourt, 
making  a  great  noise.  Tusser,  p.  12,  men- 
tions a  Dovercourt  beetle,  L  e.  one  that  could 
make  a  load  noise. 

DOYER'S-GAMES.  Annual  sports  held  on  the 
Cotswold  hills  from  time  immemorial.  They 
had  fallen  in  vigour  about  1600,  but  were  re- 
vived shortly  after  that  period  by  Captain 
Dover.  The  hill  where  the  games  are  cele- 
brated is  still  called  Dover's  HUl. 

DOYE'S-FOOT.    The  herb  columbine. 

DOW.  (1)  To  mend  in  health ;  to  thrive.  *<  Pro- 
verbium  apnd  AngUm  Boreales,  hell  never 
dow  egg  nor  bird,"  Upton  MS.  and  Torksh. 
Dial.  p.  83. 

(2)  A  dove,  or  pigeon.  Var.  dial.  See  Rutland 
Papers,^  10;  Skelton's Works,  i.  157.  **  Cb^ 
btmba,AnglieetLd<me,"  MS.Bib.Reg.  12  n.i.f.9. 

(3)  A  litUe  cake.    North, 

(4)  Good.    WestmoreL 

(5)  Thou.    Octovian,  836. 
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DOWAIBE.    A  dower.    (^.-M) 
DO-WAY.    Cease. 

Do  toqy.  quod  Adam,  let  be  that. 
Be  Ood  I  wolde  not  for  my  hat 
Be  takyn  with  alch  a  gyle. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff .  ▼.  48.  f.  48. 

DOWAYN.    "A  mantel  of  Dowayn,"  a  mantel 

from  Douax,  a  Flemish  mantle. 
POWBALL.    A  turnip.    Line. 
DOWBILNYS.    Insincerity. 

Butt  feynyd  drede  and  dowbUmpt 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  1. 6,  £  4fi. 

DOWBLBT.    Same  as  doubler,  q.  t. 

CUppe  hem  with  a  peyre  theryt  on  fmale  pecli 
Into  a  faire  baayne.  and  thannedohem  intoaglane 
pot  that  men  depene  a  dowNet,    MB.  Brightt  f.  4. 

DOWBOY.    A  hard  dompUng.    Ea*t. 
DOWCE-EOYR.    An  ancient  dish  in  cookery 

mentioned  in  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  129. 
DOWCER.    A  sngar-plnm.    Wat. 
DOWD.  (1)  Flat ;  dead ;  spiritless.    Lane. 
(2)  A  night-cap.   Dewm. 
DOWE.  (1)  Day.    Donqfdowe,  killed. 
(2)  Dough  for  bread.    iV.  Parv. 
DOWEL.    See  Dotd. 
DOWELS.    Low  marshes.    Kent. 
DOWEN.    To  giTe ;  to  endow.    {A.'N.) 
DOWER.    A  rabbit's  bonow.    Pr.  Parv. 
DOWF.    A  dove. 

And  on  the  temple  of  dbcr/k  whyte  and  fkyrc 
Saw  I  tltte  many  a  hondred  payre. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  I.  6,  f.  M. 
Ai  ddir/te  eje  hirloke  If  twete, 
Rom  on  thom  to  hir  unmetew 
Qffwr  JAmmM,  MS.  Coll.  THn.  Gm«aft.  f.  U. 

DOW-HOUSE.    A  dove-cote.    Eoit. 

D0WH5.    Dough ;  paste.    Pegge. 

DOWJE.    Worn  out  vrith  grief.    North. 

D0WIN6.   Healthful    Lane. 

DO-WITHALL.  I  cannot  do  withall,  i.  e.  I 
cannot  help  it.  This  phrase  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  eariy  writers.  "  If  he  beare  displea- 
sure agaynst  me,  I  can  nat  do  yrithaU,"  Pals- 
grave, 1530. 

DOWKE.  To  hang  down ;  to  fall  untidily  or 
slovenly,  as  hair,  ribands,  &c  Also  as  douJt, 
q.  V.    See  Thynnc,  p.  78. 

DOWL.    The  devil.    Exmoor. 

DOWLAS.  Coarse  linen,  imported  from  Brit- 
tany, and  chiefly  worn  by  the  lower  classes. 

DOWLD.    Dead;  flat.    YorJteh. 

DOWLER.    A  coarse  dumpling.    East. 

DOWLY.  (I)  Melancholy ;  lonely.    North. 

!2)  Dingy ;  colourless.    North. 
3}  Grievous ;  doleful ;  bad.    YorHh. 
DOWM.   Dumb.    {A.S.) 
DOWMPE.    Dumb.    Tundale,  p.  49. 
DOWN.  (1)  A  companv  of  hares. 
(2)  To  knock  down  •  *n  ialL    North. 
?3)  Sickly ;  poorly.    Craven. 
[4)  Disconsolate ;  cast  down.    As  the  phrase, 
down  m  the  mouth. 


^5^  A  bill.    (A.^) 


ma.  or  no*. 


of  tbn 
Ge4 


Down  qfan  eye,  having  one  eye  nearly  blind. 
North. 
r)  A  bank  of  sand.    (^.»M) 


DOWN-ALONG.  0)  Downwuds. 

(2)AUttleh]lL.  Devon. 

D0WNAR6.    To  eontradict;  to  aigoe  in  aps- 

sitive  oveibearing  manner.     Weat. 
DOWN.BOUT.    A  tough  battle.    Bati.   h^ 

a  hard  set-to,  as  of  diuking. 
DOWNCOME.  (1)  A  depression,  or  downfall, s 

a  fall  of  rain ;  a  fall  in  the  market,  &c. 
(2)  A  piece  of  luck.    North. 
DOWNDAISHOUS.    Audacious. 
DOWNDAP.    To  dive  down.    Devc 
DOWN-DINNER.    See  Domndrina. 
DOWN-DONE.    Too  much  cooked. 
DOWNE.    Done.    Weber. 
DOWNFALL.    A  £dl  of  hail, 

Var.  duU. 
DOWNFALLY.    Out  of  repair. 
DOWNGATE.    A  fall,  or  descent. 
DOWNGENE.    Beaten ;  chastised. 
Jong*  childir  that  in  the  Koie 

piaye  to  Ood  that  thay  be  noghte 

herlt  thame  noghte,  for  if  thay  were  no^bta  dsB»- 

gaaa  thay  wolde  noghte  lete. 

MS,  Uneoln  A.  L  17,  f.  07* 

DOWN-HEARKEN.    See  DofrnorF. 
DOWNHEARTED.     Sad;  melancfaoly.    Fer. 

dial 
DOWN-HOUSE.    The  badc-kitchen.     Norik 
DOWNLYING.   A  lying  in.    Var.diaL 
DOWNO-CANNOT.    Wlien  one  has  power,  btf 

wants  the  vrill  to  do  anything. 
DOWN-PINS.    Persons  quite  drunk. 
DOWN-POUR.   A  very  heavy  rain.    North. 
DOWN-SELLA.    The  donzella,  an  old  daaa 

described  in  Shak.  Soc  Pap.  L  27. 
DOWN-SITTING.    A  comforUble  setUemest, 

especially  in  marriage.    North. 
DOWNY.    Low-spirited.    Matt. 
DOWP.    The  carrion  crow.    North. 
DOWPAR.    Thedabchick.    Pr.  Parv. 
DOWPY.    The  smallest  and  last-hatcbed  of  t 

breed  of  birds.    North. 
DOWRYBBE.  An  instnmient  used  for  acnping 

and  cleansing  the  kneading  trough.     Ate 

spelt  dowryi.   See  Pr.  Parv.  p.  129. 
DOWSE.  (1)  A  doxy ;  a  strumpet. 

2)  Same  as  Donee,  q.  t. 

3)  To  rain  heavily.    North. 

4)  To  beat  or  thrash.    Var.  dial 
DOWT.    A  ditch,  or  drain.    Line. 
DOWTTOUSE.    Brave ;  doughty.    *<  A  dowt- 

touse  derfe  dede,"  Morte  Arthure^  MS.  liac. 
DOWVE.   A  dove.    (^.-5.) 

5e,  he  leyde,  y  taglie  a  lyghte 
Yn  the  lykenet  of  a  dawvet  flyghte. 

jf&airf.i7Bi.e.i 

DOXY.  A  mistress ;  a  strumpet.  **  A  woaian 
beggar,  a  doxie,"  Cotgrave.  A  sweetheart,  ia 
an  innocent  sense.  North.    Also,  a  vixen. 

DOYLE.   Asquint.    Gloue. 

DOYSE.    Dost.    Towneley  Myet. 

DOYT.    Doth.    Rit€on. 

DOYTCH-BACKS.    Fences.   North. 

DOZEN.    To  slumber, 
less,  impotent,  withered. 

DOZENS.    Devonshire  keniea^ 
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OZEPERS.    Noblemen;  the  Douze-Poirs  of 
Fnnce.  Dotjfper,  Octorian,  923. 
Ai  Charles  Mod  by  chanetat  codwU  with  hit  f«rii» 
Wblche  that  wtre  oTFrattnoe  hit  ojen  d»x4per9, 

MS.A»hmoltS3,  f.  9. 

At  Charlca  waa  In  hit  gzvraiice  ttODdyng  among  hU 

feres. 
And  countaitode  with  the  grete  of  Fraunce  and 

with  ys  49thth€  ptrtg,  MS.  Ibfd. 

OZZINS.  Corn  shaken  out  in  carrying  home 
the  sheaves.    North,    Possibly  from  A.-N. 

lOZZLE.    A  tmall  qnantity.    Var.  diaL 
OZZLED.    Stupid ;  heavy.   Eagt. 
I03HTREN.    Daughters.    Mob,  Gloue. 
I05.TR05-  A  dough-trough.    (A.-S.) 
>03TUR.    A  daughter.    (J.-S,) 

He  that  be  my  dojf  ur  lay, 

I  tolde  tha  of  hym  5lsturday» 

I  wdde  h«  weve  In  hellt. 

MS,  Cantab  Ft,  v.  48,  f.  53. 

)RAANT.    AdrawL    A^^tt. 

)RAB.  (1)  To  follow  loose  women.  "  Dyeing, 
drinking,  and  drabbing,"  Dekker's  Knight's 
Conjuring,  p.  28.    From  the  subst. 

2)  A  small  debt.     North, 

3)  To  drub ;  to  beat.    Kent, 
)BAB.AND.NORIL    A  game  very  similar  to 

trippit  md  coU.    See  Brockett 
)RA.BBLE.    To   draggle  in  the  mire.     Var, 

duL    See  Pr.  Pair.  pp.  129,  283. 
)RABBLE-TAILi.    A  slattem,  one  who  has  the 

bottom  of  her  gown  dirtied,     rar,  dial 
)RACKST0OL.    The  threshold.   Dewnu 
)RAD.    Feared;  dreaded; afraid.    {J,'S,) 
)RAD£.    Drew.    Devon,    No  doubt  an  error 

for  brade  in  Rom.  of  the  Rose,  4200. 
)VUED,    Thread.    Devon,    {J.-S.) 
)RAF.    Dregs ;  dirt ;  refuse ;  brewers'  grains ; 

snything  th^rown  away  as  unlit  for  man's  food. 

(J,'S,)  **  Draffe  of  grapes,'*  Gesta  Rom.  p.  4 14. 
Tak  the  r«t«  of  playntayn  with  the  icde»  and 

itinpe  thame  with  stalcworthc  vynagre,  and  drynk 

the  jewse,  and  cnplaster  the  drttf^  apone  the  naTllle. 

JfS.  Lfoe.  Jfed.  f.  999. 

tRAFFIT.    A  tub  for  hog-wash.     Weet. 
RAFFY.  Coarse  and  bad.  from  drqf.  *<Soffle 
drunken  drousie  Jr^^duitie  dounghill  stile," 
Pil  to  Purge  MelanchoUe,  n.  d. 
RAF-SAK.    Asackfullofdraf.    Hence  often 
nsedasa  term  of  contempt.  '*  "^th  his  moste 
vyle  draffeeaeke  or  puddynge  bealy,"  Pals- 
grave's Acolastus,  1540.     **  Draffe  sacked 
raffians,"  Hall,  Henry  VII.  f.  43. 
HVFT.    Same  as  Catch  (1). 
RAFTY.    Of  no  value.    From  drqf. 
RAG.  (1)  A  skid-pan.    Var,  dial 
)  A  mslkin  for  an  oven.  North,  See  Withals' 
Dictionarie,  1608,  p.  172. 
)  A  heavy  harrow  used  for  breaking  dods  in 
stiff  land.     Far,  died, 

)  An  instrument  for  moving  timber,  drawing 
op  stones,  or  heavy  weights,  &c. 
)  A  fence  placed  across  running  water,  con- 
Dsting  of  a  kind  of  hurdle  which  swings  on 
hinges,  fastened  to  a  horizontal  pole.  West, 


[6)  A  dung-fork.    North, 

[7)  A  raft.    Blount, 
8)  To  drawl  in  speaking.     Weet, 

DRAGANS.    The  herb  serpentine.    It  is 
tioned  in  MS.  Line.  Med.  f.  290.    Dra§oneef 
Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  301. 

DRAGS.    A  kmd  of  spice.    (A,'N,) 

DRAGEE.  A  smaU  comfit.  Ij,-N,)  <' A  dra- 
gee  of  the  yolkes  of  harde  eyren,"  Ord.  and 
Reg.  p.  454.  "  A  gude  ^ragy  for  gravelle  in 
the  bleddir,"  MS.  line.  Med.  f.  300. 

DRAGEME.    A  drachm.    Arch.  zxz.  406. 

DRAGENALL.  A  vessel  for  dragees  or  smaU 
comfits.    See  Test.  Yetust.  p.  92. 

DRAGGE.    Same  as  dragee,  q.  v. 

DRAGGING-TIME.  The  evening  of  a  fair-day, 
when  the  wenches  are  pulled  about.    Eatt. 

DRAGGLE-TAIL.  A  slut.  "  A  dunghill  queane, 
a  dragletaile,"  Florio,  p.  100.  See  Cotgravei 
in  v.  Ch<g9eronniexe ;  Withals'  Dictionazie> 
1608,  p.  45. 

DRAGHT.  (1)  A  pawn.  (j4.^N,) 

with  a  draght  he  waa  chekmate. 

MS,  CmtUab,  Ft.  ^»,tHL 

(2)  A  kind  of  smaU  cart 

The  whlche  of  cuttummable  uee  eonneth  here 
theyien  dike,  and  delve  dlchct,  here  and  diawe 
draghtM  and  berthennee.  XS,  Deuee  S91 ,  f.  7. 

(3)  Result ;  consequence.    (A.-N,) 
DRAGON.    A  species  of  carbine. 
DRAGONS-FEMALE.  Water-dragons.  Gerard, 
DRAIL.   A  toothed  iron  projecting  from  the 

beam  of  a  plough  for  hitching  the  horses  to. 
Weet, 
DRAINS.    Grains  from  the  mash-tub.    Eatt, 
DRAINTED.    Ingrained.    WUte, 
DRAIT.    A  team  of  horses.   North, 
DRAITING.    Drawling.    Derbyehire, 
DRAKE.  (1)  A  dragon.  (A,'S,)  Hence  a  small 
piece  of  artillery  so  called,  as  in  Lister's  Auto- 
biography, p.  15. 

(2)  A  kind  of  curl,  when  the  ends  of  the  hair 
only  turn  up,  and  all  the  rest  hangs  smooth. 
To  ekoot  a  drake,  to  fillip  the  nose. 

(3)  The  darnel  grass.    Eaet, 

DRAKES.   A  slop;  a  mess;  a  Jakes.    Weet, 
DRALE.    To  drawL    North, 
DRAME.    A  dream.    Chaueer, 
DRAMMOCK.    A  mixture  of  oatmeal  and  cold 

water.    North, 
DRANE.    A  drone.    (A.-S,) 
DRANG.    A  narrow  path,  or  lane.     Weet, 
DRANGOLL.    A  kind  of  wine. 

Pyng,  drtmgMg  and  the  hraget  fyne. 

MS,RawL  C88L 

DRANK.    The  darnel  grass.    North,    Trans* 

lated  by  betei  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  iL  80,  and  spelt 

drauek.    See  Pr.  Parv.  p.  130. 
DRANT.  (1)  The  herb  rocket.    It  is  the  trans- 

lation  of  eruca  in  MS.  Lansd.  560,  f.  45^ 

written  in  Lancashire. 
(2)  A  drawling  tone.    Si^oli. 
DRAP-DE-LAYNE.    Woollen  cloth.    A,'N,) 
DRAPE.    A  bairen  cow  or  ewe.    Drtqte  eheep^ 

the  refuse  sheep  of  a  flock.    North, 
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DRAPERY.  Carving  or  painting  made  to  re- 
semble doth,  or  foUage. 

DRAPET.    A  table-cloth,     ^tetuer. 

DRAPLTD.    Dirtied  ;bedrabblecL    Pr,Parv. 

DRAPS.    Unripe  fruit  when  fallen.    Eoit. 

DRASH.    To  thresh.    Somertet. 

DRASHEL.    A  threshold.     AUo^aflaiL  We»t. 

DRASHER.    A  thresher.    Stmenet. 

DRASTES.  Dregs ;  refuse ;  lees  of  wine.  (^.-5.) 
See  Gesta  Rom.  pp.  346,  413.  "  Refuse  or 
lees  of  wine,  or  of  humor/'  Batman  oppon 
Bartholome,  1582. 

DRAT.  (1)  A  moderated  imprecation.  Var.diaL 

(2)  Dreadeth.  See  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  81 ;  Piers 
Ploughman,  pp.  165,  523. 

DRATCHEL.    A  slattern.     Warw. 

DRATE.    To  drawl.    North, 

DRATTLE.  An  oath,  perhaps  a  cormption  of 
throttle*    foTm  dioL 

DRAUGHT.  (1)  A  jakes.  <'  OMum,  a  draught 
or  Jakes,"  Elyot,  1559.    See  D'Ewes,  ii.  127. 

(2)  A  spider's  web.  Metaphorically,  a  snare  to 
entrap  any  one. 

3^  A  kind  oif  hound.    Florio,  p.  67. 

4^  A  team  of  horse  or  oxen.    North. 

5)  Sixty-one  pounds  weight  of  wooL 

DRAUGHT-CHAMBER.  A  withdrawing  room. 

DRAUGHTS.  A  pair  of  forceps  used  for  ex- 
tracting teeth. 

DRAUN.    To  draw  on ;  to  approach  to.  {A^-S,) 

DRiVUP.    To  drawl  in  speaking.    North, 

DRAU3TE.  (1)  A  pawn.   See  Dntght, 
And  for  that  amonge  drvnjfw  cehooe. 
That  unto  the  chot  apertme  may. 

OccteM,  MS,  Soe,  jHti^  1S4,  f.  MS. 

(2)  Impetus ;  moving  force.    (^.-5.) 
DRAYELED.    Slumbeied  fitfully.     Gawayne, 
DRAVY.    Thick;  muddy.    North, 
DRAW.  (1)  To  draw  together^  to  assemble ;  to 
draw  one'tpune,  to  pull  it  out. 

2)  A  hollow  tuck  in  a  cap.    Line. 

iS  To  strain.   Forme  of  Cury,  p.  11. 

\)  To  seek  for  a  fox.    Twici,  p.  23.  Drawn 

fox,  metaphorically  a  very  cunning  man. 
(5)  To  take  cattle  out  of  pasture  land,  that  the 

grass  may  grow  for  hay.    We9t. 

6^  A  drawer.    Far,  dial 

7)  To  throw ;  to  stretch  anything.    JFett. 

8)  To  build  a  nest ;  an  old  hawkmg  term,  given 
by  Bemers. 

(9)  A  term  in  archery,  expressing  the  length  an 
arrow  will  fly  from  a  bow. 

ilO)  To  draw  ajwrow,  to  plough.    Eatt, 
11)  To  draw  amUt,  to  follow  the  scent  in  a 
wrong  direction.   Blome,  To  draw  is  a  gene- 
ral term  in  hunting  for  following  a  track  or 
scent. 
(12)  A  kind  of  sledge.     fFe$t, 

)13)  To  remove  the  entrails  of  a  bird.  Far,  dioL 
14)  A  stratagem  or  artifice.    Suues, 
DRAWBREECH.    A  slattern.  Devon, 
DRAWE.  (1)  A  throw,  time,  or  space.   (^^.-5.) 

Hence,  sometimes,  to  delay. 
(2)  To  quarter  after  execution.     **  Hang  and 
drawe,"  a  common  phrase. 
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(3)  To  remove  the  dishes,  &c  off  the  table,  ifts 
dinner  is  finished. 

The  kynf  spake  not  ooo  word* 

Tylle  taen  had  etyn  and  drawen  the  bordf . 

JfS.  Cantmb.  Ff.  <L  3S.  f.r.. 

DRAWER.     The  tapster,  or  waiter.    See  B. 

Fletcher's  Poems,  1656,  p.  193. 
DRAW-GERE.     Any  furniture  of  cart-horscs 

for  drawing  a  waggon.    Kennett, 
DRAW-GLOVES.    A  game  played  by  boldisf 

up  the  fingers  representing  words  hy  tbej 

different  positions,  as  we  say  talking  with  Ik 

fingere.    It  corresponds  to  the  wdeart  dipA, 

Elyot,  1559. 
DRAWING.    A  drawing-match,  or  a  trial  rf 

strength  with  cart-horses  in  drawing  cuu 

heavily  loaded ;  a  practice  formerly  comiooi 

in  Suffolk. 
DRAWING-AWAY.    Dying.    Craven, 
DRAWING-BOXES.    Dravrert.    Union,  p.  la 
DRAWK.  (1)  A  weed  very  similar  to  tbedir. 

nel  grass.    Eaet, 
(2)  To  saturate  vrith  water.   North. 
DRAWLATCH.    A  thiet    LiteraUy,  a  Koos^ 

brealter.    The  word  long  continued  a  tenn  d 

contempt,  as  in  Hoffman,  1631,  sig.  G.L   It 

is  still  applied  to  an  idle  fellow. 
DRAWT.    The  throat.    Somervet. 
DRAW-TO.   To  come  to ;  to  amount  up.  Wen* 
DRAY.  (1)  A  squirrel's  nest    Blome, 

(2)  A  great  noise.  {A,-N.)  Also  a  verb,  to  tf 
like  a  madman. 

For  he  was  gaye  and  amorouse. 
And  made  io  m Allle  dr^^t. 

MS,  Lbieain  A.  I  17,!-^ 
Haldytt  thou  forward  I  ecertyt,  nay. 
Whan  thou  makeit  swyche  a  4r^. 

jr&HeW.  ]7DI,f.3> 

(3)  A  sledge  inthout  wheels.  Wett,  **DitjGr 
sleade  whych  goeth  without  wheles,  trek,* 
Huloet's  Abe.  1552. 

DRAYNE.    Drawn.    (//.-&) 

Hattely  he  bathe  hem  of  dravie» 
And  tberin  hymtelfe  dight. 

MS.  HaH.Va,t^ 

DRAZEL.    A  dirty  slut.    Samex.    The  ton 

occurs  in  Hudibras  and  Kennett    SometiiDCi 

called  drazel-drozzle. 
DRA5T.    A  draw-bridge.     Gawagne, 
DREAD.    Thread.    Exmoor, 
DREADFUL.  (1)  Very  much.    Devon. 
(2)  Fearful ;  timorous.    Skeiton. 
DREAM.    To  be  glad.    (^.-&)    Also,toiiBf. 

a  meaning  that  has  been  oveiiookcd. 
DREAM-HOLES.    Openings  left  in  the  villi  of 

buildings  to  admit  light.     Gloue, 
DREAN.  (1)  A  small  stream.     (A.S,) 
(2)  To  drawl  in  speaking.    Somervet, 
DREAP.    To  drench.   Also,todrawL  N^rU. 
DREARING.    Sorrow,    ^iemer. 
DREARISOME.    Very  dn»ry.    NoHh. 
DREATEN.    To  threaten.     Wat, 
DRECCHE.  (1)  To  vex ;  to  oppress.    (J^) 
Whereof  the  btynde  world  he  dfrteeftf'*. 

Oeweo  MS.  Ac  J^H^-  U^ ^'^ 
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Oft  thai  tfrwdken  men  In  thaire  ilepe» 

And  makef  thalm  fuUe  bare ; 
And  oft  thai  llgyn  opone  mennc. 

That  many  callct  the  ny3t-niare. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  81. 

[2)  To  linger;  to  delay. 

ror  dxede  of  the  derke  nyghte  thay  drwchede  a  lyttille. 

Morta  Jrthure,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  61. 
Then  make  y  other  uryngya 
To  4rt€cha  forthe  the  long  day. 
For  me  yt  lothe  to  part  away. 

Cower,  MS.  Canutb.  Ff.  L  9,  t.  4. 

[3)  A  sorrowful  thing.     {yf.-S.) 

Ye  ichall  aee  a  wondur  dr9dt€. 
Whan  my  sonc  wole  me  fecche. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  IL  38,  f.  33. 

DRECEN.    To  threaten.    North. 
DRECK-STOOL.    A  door-sill.    Dewm. 
DREDAND.    Afraid ;  terrified.    {A.'S.) 
DREDE.    Fear ;  douht.    Also,  to  fear.  {A.'S.) 

Withouten  drede,  without  doubt. 
DREDEFUL.  Timorous.  {A.-S.) 
DREDELES.    Without  doubt.     Chaucer, 

Do  dre«e  we  therefore,  and  byde  we  no  langere. 

Fore  dredtaate  withowttyne  dowtte  the  daye  schalle 
be  cures.        Mortt  Arthura,  MS,  Lincoln,  f.  7^. 
DREDEN.    To  make  afraid.    {A.-S.) 
DREDFULLY.    Fearfully ;  terrified.    (J.-S.) 
DREDGE.  (1)  Oats  and  barley  sown  together. 

Spelt  dragffe  in  Pr.  Parv.  p.  130. 
'2)  A  bush-harrow.    South. 
DREDGE-BOX.  The  flour-dredger.    Veer,  dial 
DREDGE-MALT.     Malt  made  of  oats  mixed 

with  barley  malt.    Kennett,  MS.  Lansd. 
DREDGER.    A  small  tin  box  used  for  holding 

flour.     South. 
DREDINGFUL,    PuU  of  dread.    {A.-S.) 
DREDRE.    Dread;  fear.    {A.-S.) 
DREDY.    Reverent.     WickUffe. 
DREE.  (1)  To  suffer ;  to  endure.  (A.-S.)    Still 

used  in  the  North. 

Anone  to  the  ale  thei  wylle  go. 
And  dxinke  ther  whyle  the!  may  dr«. 

MS.  Jahtnote  61. 

;2)  To  journey  to  a  place.    North. 

Z)  Long ;  tedious ;  wearisome.    North. 

*4}  A  hard  bargainer.     Yorksh. 

5)  A  cart  without  wheels  drawn  by  one  horse. 
'  Norih.   Now  out  of  use. 

6)  Tluree.    Somertet. 

7)  Continuously;  steadily.    Line. 
)R£ED.    The  Lord.    (A.'S.) 
)RE£DFUL.    RevcrcntiaL    {A.-S.) 
)R££LY.  Slowly;  tediously.  North.  We  have 

dregheiy  in  the  MS.  Morte  Arthure.  It  there 
probably  means  continxnouahf,  as  drely  in 
Towneley  Myst  p.  90. 

>REEN.    To  drain  dry.  Suffolk. 

>R£F.    Drove.   Heame. 

>R£FEN£.   Driven ;  concluded. 

/.-a  whenae  his  drcdefulle  drem  whas  dre/^e  to  the 

ende. 
The  kynge  dares  for  dowte  dye  as  he  scholde. 

Morto  Arthur*,  MS.  lAucotn,  f.  87. 

)BBFULLY.    Sorrowfully.   {A.-S.) 
And  seyd  with  herte  ful  dnfullp, 
Lorde,  thou  haye  on  me  mercy. 

MS.  Hurl.  1701,  f.  77- 


DREGGY.    Full  of  dregs.    {A.-S.) 

DREGH.    Suffered.    Weber,  iii.  103.    Drtgho, 

tisdree^  Morte  Arthure,  Lincoln  MS. 
DREGHE.  (1)  On  dreghe,  at  a  distance. 
Thane  the  dragooe  ou  drogho  drcasede  hym  a5ayncs. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS.  lAneotn,  f.  61. 

(2)  Long.  Also,  length.  "  Alle  the  dreghe  of 
the  daye,"  MS.  Morte  Arthure. 

The  kynge  was  lokyd  in  a  felde 
By  a  ryTer  brode  and  dreghe. 

MS.  Hari.  tUS,  t.  lift 
DREGISTER.    A  druggist.    Siffolk. 
DREINT.    Drowned    (A.'S.) 

And  sodeyndlche  he  was  outthrowe. 
And  droffnt,  and  tho  bigan  to  Uowe 
A  wynde  mevable  tto  the  kmde. 

Cower,  MB.  Boo.  Antiq.  IM,  f.  Al. 

DREMEL.    A  dream.    (A.'S.) 

DREME-REDARE.  An  expounder  of  dreams 
(A.-S.) 

DREMES.    Jewels.    (Dui.) 

DRENCH.  A  drink,  or  potion.  Ritson,  ii.  139. 
Still  in  use.  See  Moor,  p.  113.  It  also  oc- 
curs in  Florio,  p.  60. 

DRENCHE.  To  drown ;  to  be  drowned.  (A.-S.^ 
Drenched,  Leg.  CathoL  p.  18.  Hence,  some- 
times, to  destroy. 

DRENCHING-HORN.  A  horn  for  pouring 
physic  down  an  animal's  throat. 

DRENG.    Drink.    Audelay,  p.  18. 

DRENGE.    To  drag.    Heame. 

DRENGES.  A  dass  of  men  who  held  a  rank 
between  the  baron  and  thayn.  Havelok.  The 
ordinary  interpretation  would  be  soldiert. 

DRENGY.    Thick;  muddy.    North. 

DRENKLED.    Drowned.    Langtoft,  p.  1 70. 

DRENT.    Same  as  dreini,  q.  v. 

DREPE.  (1)  To  drip,  or  dribble.  Eatt.  Ta 
drop  or  fall,  Gov.  Myst.  p.  170. 

(2)  To  kill,  or  slay.    {A.-S.) 

DREPEE.  A  dish  in  old  cookery,  composed 
chiefly  of  almonds  and  onions. 

DRERE.  Sorrow.  Spenter.  "  And  drcri  we- 
ren,"  were  sorrowful.  Leg.  Oath.  p.  7.  Drwy, 
Sir  Isumbras,  63,  89. 

DRERILY.    SorrowfuUy.    {A.-S.) 

He  dresses  hym  tfreri/y,  and  to  the  duke  rydcs. 

Jfofte  Arthure,  MS.  Uneoln,  f.  Si 

DRERIMENT.    Sorrow.    Spenser. 

DRERINESSE.    Affliction.    {A.-S.) 

DRERYHEAD.    Grief;  sorrow,    ^tenter. 

DRESH.    To  thrash.     Var.duO. 

DRESHFOLD.    A  threshold.     Chaucer. 

DRESS.  To  set  about ;  to  prepare ;  to  clean 
anything,  or  cleanse  it  from  refuse ;  to  adorn ; 
to  harness  a  horse;  to  renovate  an  old  gar- 
ment ;  to  set  anything  upright,  or  put  it  in  its 
proper  place ;  to  cidtivate  land ;  to  go ;  to 
rise ;  to  treat ;  to  place ;  to  set. 

DRESSE.    To  address ;  to  direct ;  to  prepare ; 
apply.    Dreu^,  prepared,  armed,  Degrcvant, 
1217.    See  Leg.  Cathol.  p.  40 ;  Minot,  p.  1 ; 
Maundevile,  p.  306 ;  Gov.  Myst.  p.  217. 
And  Salom^  devoutely  gan  hire  dreeoe 
Towarde  the  chylde,  and  on  hire  kneis  fall*. 

Igdgate,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  II. 
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DKBSSBL.    A  cottage  drener.     Wett. 
DRESSER.    An  axe  used  in  coal-pits. 
DRESSINO-BOARD.    A  dresser.    Pr.  Parv. 
DRESSINO-KNIFE.  A  tool  used  in  hnsbandry 
for  rounding  borders,  &c    North,    It  occurs 
in  Pr.  Panr.  apparently  meaning  a  cook's 
knife,  one  for  chopping  anything  on  a  dresser. 
Drtftyngcnyvut^  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  86. 
DRESTALL.     A  scarecrow.    Dewm, 
ORESTE.    To  prepare.    {A.-N,) 

I  rede  yow  drute  the  therfort,  and  dnwe  no  lytte 
langere.  Mvrte  Arthurt,  MS.  LUteoln,  f.  50. 

DRESTIS.    Dregs;  lees.    (^.-5.) 
DRESTY.    FuU  of  dregs.    (^.-5.) 
PRETCHE.     Same  as  dreeehe^  q*  v.    It  also 
means  to  dream  or  to  be  disturbed  by  dreams. 
And  preyed  hyr  feyre»  and  gan  to  lalne. 
That  sche  no  longere  wolde  drefcAe. 

Gowtr,  MS,  Bib.  PmbL  Qmtab. 
DRBTCHING.    Delay.    ((^.-5L)    Dretckynge, 

trouble,  vexation,  Morte  d' Arthur,  IL  452. 
DIUBUL.    A  lazy  fellow.    Also,  to  fritter  away 

one's  time.    Detum, 
DREULER.    A  driveller ;  a  fooL    Dewm, 
DREURY.    Love ;  friendship.    {A.^N,) 
There  b  nevere  vynter  in  that  cuatre  i 
There  ii  al  nuner  dmoy  and  rycfaeiw. 

Jf&  AMU,  11305»  f.  IM. 

DREVE.    To  pursue ;  to  keep  up.    We$t. 
So  long  they  had  thtr  way  dreee • 
Tyll  they  come  upon  the  downe. 

MS.  CoKUab,  Ff.U.98,  1. 115. 

DREVEDE.    Confounded.    Gawayne. 

DREVELEN.    To  driveL    {A.^S,) 

DRE  VIL.    A  drudge ;  a  low  fellow ;  a  servant, 

DREVY.    Dirty;  muddy.    North. 

DREW.    Threw.     Weber. 

DREWE.    Love ;  friendship.    {A.-N.) 

DREWRIES.    Jewels ;  ornaments.    Biteon, 

DREWS  ENS.    Dregs;  refuse.    Devon. 

DREW3E.    Drew ;  reached. 

Hyi  herd  was  both  blake  and  row5e. 
And  to  hyi  gyrdell  sted  it  dnur^t, 

MS.  A^hmoU  ei. 

DREYDE.    Dried.    Somenet. 

And  as  he  myjte  hia  dothif  drcfite. 
That  he  no  more  o  worde  he  leyde. 

Gower,  MS,  Soe,  Antlq.  134,  L  88. 

DREYFFE.  To  drive ;  to  follow.   See  the  R-ere 

and  the  Boy,  st  33. 
DRE3E.    Same  as  Dree,  q.  v. 

The  foulet  flotered  tho  on  heje. 
And  fel  whenne  the!  myft  not  dreje. 

CunorMundi,  MS.  Coll.  Trin,  Cantab,  t.  12. 

DRE5LY.    Vigorously?     Gawayne. 

DRIB.  (1)  To  shoot  at  short  paces.    See  Lilly's 

Sixe  Court  Comedies,  ed.  1632,  sig.  R.  IL    It 

is  a  technical  term  in  archery.    See  Collier's 

Shakespeare,  ii.  17. 
2^  A  driblet,  or  small  quantity.    Suttex. 
3)  To  chop ;  to  cut  off.    Dekker. 
DRIBBLE.  (1)  A  drudge ;  a  servant.    North. 
{2^  An  iron  pin.   A  carpenter's  term. 
(3)  To  drizzle,  or  rain  slowly.    Weet. 
DRIBLET.  Anything  very  small;  a  child's  toy. 

Var.diaL 
DVIDOB.   To  sprinkle.    Xmc. 


\ 
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DRIDLE.   An  instrument  used  for  l^oLewiB^ 

bowls  or  wooden  cups. 
DRIE.    To  suffer;  to  endure.    (i^.-&) 
Ne  the  peyne  that  the  preat  dul  *iMb 
That  hauntcth  that  tynne  of  Iceehcryc 

MS.  Hart.  1791,  tM. 
He  emote  at  fastc  as  ha  ni/Vht  drye. 
The  elvysch  knyjt  on  the  helme  to  taye. 

MS.  Can  teS.  Ff.  ILSi.  f.Bi 

DRIED-DOWN.    Thoroughly  dried.    SeeHsr. 

rison's  Descr.  of  England,  p.  169. 
DRIEN.    To  be  dry,  thirsty.    {A-S.) 
DRIFE.    To  drive ;  to  approach.    (A.-S.) 
Into  my  cart-howi  thel  me  dnafi. 
Out  at  the  dur  thel  put  my  wyfie. 

MS.  Ouuab.  Ff.  ▼.«,!•. 
Thus  to  dethe  ye  can  hym  drgfu 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  Ii.  SB,  t  C 

DRIFLE.    To  drink  deeply.    North. 
DRIFT.  (1)  A  drove  of  sheep.    North. 

times,  a  flock  of  birda,  &c 
(2)  A  kind  of  coarse  sleeve,  genermDy 

silk.     Howett. 
(Z)  A  diarrhoea.    Somereei. 

4)  A  green  lane.    Leie. 

5)  Road-sand.     Gloue. 
(6)  Drift  of  the  forest  is  an  exact  inew  or  fu. 

minatkm  what  cattle  are  in  the  forest,  to  kcaw 
whether  it  be  overeharged.  Ax.    BkmU. 
DRIFTER.    A  sheep  that  is  overlaid  in  a  dii& 

of  snow.    North. 
DRIFTES.    Dregs.    Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  47L 
DRIGGLE-DRAGGLE.    A  great  slut ;  slottbh. 

See  Florio,  pp.  72, 100, 612. 
DRI6H.    Long ;  tedious.    Also,  to  mfier.  See 

dreet  and  6y  of  Warwike,  p.  444. 
DRIGHT.    The  Lord.    {A.^) 
DRIGHTUPS.    A  boy's  breeches.     North. 
DRIHE.   To  endure.    (^..&) 

For  as  me  thenketh,  I  myght 
Without  tlepe  to  wAea.  erer. 
So  that  I  tcholde  noght 
Fro  hir  in  whom  is  al  my  lyi^t. 

Gotcrer,  JfSr.  Ca$»tah.  Ft  L6,  t4L 

DRIKE.    To  able  or  repent   {A.-S.) 
DRILING.    Wasting  time;  drawling.     Wen. 
DRILL.  {\)  To  decoy,  or  flatter. 
2^  To  drill  along,  to  slide  away. 

3)  A  large  ape,  or  baboon.    Bbnmt. 

4)  To  twirl,  or  whirL    Dewm. 

5)  A  small  drai^^ht  of  liquor.    Pr.  Parv. 
DRIMBLE.    To  loiter.    Dorwi. 
DRIMMEL.    To  suffer  pain.    Somerwet. 
DRINDLE.  (1)  To  dawdle.    Smjfbik. 
(2)  A  small  drain  or  channeL    Eaet. 
DRINGE.   To  drizzle  with  rain. 
DRINGETT.   A  press,  or  crowd. 
DRINGING.    Sparing ;  miseriy. 
DRINGLE.    To  waste  time ;  to  dawdle,   fffii. 
DRINK.  (1)  Small  beer.    Wat. 

(2)  A  draught  of  liquor.    Far,  dioL    To  get  s 

drink,  i.  e.  to  drink. 
^3^  To  absorb,  or  drink  up.    Matt. 

(4)  To  abie,  or  suffer.    Cotgrate, 

(5)  To  smoke  tobacco.  Jonmm. 
DRINKELES.  Without  drink.  {jUS.)  <'Bct1k' 

drvnkles  they  dye,"  MS.  Morte  Arftne. 
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DBINKHAIL.  UienHj,  drink  heaUh.  (J.S,) 
It  was  the  pledge  word  corresponding  to  tooi- 
mile.  See  Glosi.  to  R.  Glouc.  p.  696.  Bera- 
frynde^  slresdy  noticed,  belongs  to  the  same 
class  of  words.  It  was  the  custom  of  onr  an- 
cestors to  pledge  each  other  with  a  variety  of 
words  of  the  lO^e  kind,  and  instances  may  be 
seen  in  Hartshome's  Met.  Tales,  pp.  48, 308. 

DRINKING.  A  collation  between  dinner  and 
supper.  See  the  French  Alphabet,  1615,  p. 
132 ;  Welde's  Janua  Linguarum,  1615,  p.  39. 
The  term  is  now  applied  to  a  refreshment  be- 
twixt meals  taken  by  farm-labourers. 

DRINKING-TOWEL.    A  doUy  for  dessert. 

DRINKLTN.    To  drench,  or  drown.  Pr,  Pan. 

DRINK-MEAT.  Boiled  ale  thickened  with  oat- 
meal and  bread.    Salop. 

DRINK-PENNY.  Earnest  money.  See  Dr. 
Dee's  Diary,  p.  45.  Drinking-moneif,  Florio, 
p.  64 ;  Cotgrave,  in  ▼.  Draguinage, 

DRINKSHANKERE.    A  cup-bearer.   (^.-5.) 

DRINKT.    Drunk,    rar.  dial 

DRIP.  Anything  that  Ms  in  drops ;  petre&c- 
tions ;  snow.    North, 

DRIPPER.   A  small  shallow  tub.     Wett 

DRIPPING-HORSE.  A  wooden  standing  frame 
to  hang  wet  clothes  on.    rar,  dioL 

DRIPPINGS.  The  last  milk  afforded  by  a  cow. 
Salcp. 

DRIPPING-WET.    Quite  soaked.    ror.diaL 

DRIPPLE.   Weak; rare.    Wore. 

DRIPPTB.    Dropped.    (A.~S.) 

DRISH.    A  thrush.  Devon, 

DRISS.    Todeanse;tobeat.    North, 

DRISTER.    A  daughter.    Craven, 

DRITB.  (1)  Dirt ;  dung.  (^.-5.)  A  term  of 
great  contempt,  as  in  Havelok,  682. 

(2)  To  speak  thickly  and  indistinctly.  North. 
No  doubt  connected  with  drotyne,  q.  y. 

DRTVE.  (1)  To  drizzle ;  to  snow.    North, 

(2)  To  procrastinate.  Yorksh,  To  drive  of,  a 
very  conmion  phrase. 

(3)  Impetus.  Also,  to  propel  Weet,  In  early 
poetry,  to  advance  very  quickly. 

(4)  To  follow ;  to  suffer.    (A.-S.) 

(5)  Td  drive  forth,  to  pass  on.  To  drive  abroad, 
to  spread  anything.  To  drive  adrfft,  to  ac- 
complish any  purpose.  To  drive  pigt,  to  snore. 

DRIVE-KNOR.   A  bandy-ball.    North, 
DRIVEL.    Same  as  drevU,  q.  v. 

RIVELARD.    A  low  fellow;  a  liar. 
DRIWERIE.    Friendship.    (^.-iNT.) 
DRIZZLE.  (1)  A  Scotch  mist.     Var.  dial    To 

rain  gently,  to  fall  quietly. 
(2)  A  very  small  salt  ling.    North, 
DRO.    To  throw.    Somerset. 
DROAT.     A  throat.    Somerset. 
DROATUPS.    A  leather  strap  under  the  lower 

part  of  a  horse-collar.    South. 
DROBLY.    Dirty;  muddy.    Pr.  Parv. 
DROBYL.   To  trouble;  to  vex. 

So  nl  paynes  and  lorowe  drolt^i  thalre  thoght. 

Hampole,  MS.  Botae$,  p.  214. 

DROCK.  A  water  course.  Wilte.  To  drain 
with  nndeiground  stone  gutters.    Ghue, 


DRODDUM.    The  breech.    Nortk, 
DRODE.    Thrown.    Somerset. 
DROFF.  (1)  Threw.     Weber, 

(2)  Dregs ;  relixse.    North. 

(3)  Drove ;  rushed ;  passed.    (ji.-S.) 
DROFMAN.    A  herdsman.    {Lat.) 
DROGHE.    Drew ;  retired ;  brought. 

Then  was  that  mayda  wo  y-nogh. 
To  hur  ehaumbur  ahe  hur  drogh€* 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  IL  S.  f.  lOi 

DROGHTE.    A  drought.    (A.-S.) 

DROGMAN.    An  interpreter.    {J.-N.) 

DROIE.  A  drudge,  or  servant.  North,  Stubbe 
has  this  word  in  his  Anatomie  of  Abuses, 
1595.  See  Malone's  Shakespeare,  zviiL  42 ; 
Tusser's  Husbandry,  p.  256. 

DROIGHT.    A  team  of  horses.    North. 

DROIL.  A  drudge.  North,  «A  knave;  a 
slave ;  a  droyle  or  drudge  subject  to  stripes,'' 
Nomendator,  p.  518.    Also,  the  dirty  work. 

DRO-IN.  To  strike.  To  dro-in  sheaves,  to 
carry  them  together  in  parcels.    South. 

DROITS.    Rights;  dues.    Kent, 

DROKE.  A  filmy  weed  very  common  in  stand- 
ing water.    Kent. 

DROLL.  To  put  off  with  excuses.  Eatt. 
Playing  the  droll,  making  a  fool  of  any  one. 

DROLLERY.  A  puppet-show.  Sometimes,  a 
puppet    "  A  living  drollery,"  Shak. 

DROMBESLADE.    A  drummer. 

DROMON.  A  vessel  of  war.  (^.-M)  See 
Kyng  Alisaunder,  90;  Arthour  and  Merlin, 
p.  5 ;  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  94 ;  Morte  d'Arthur. 
L  137 ;  Weber,  iii.  397. 

DreiBca  dromoumdn  and  draggei,  and  drawena 
upe  ttonya.  Morte  Affhure,  MS.  Uneolti,  1 91 

DROMOUNDAY.    A  war-horse.   (A.>N.) 

DRONE.  (1)  A  drum.    Mx,  Yori, 

(2)  To  drawl.    North. 

DRONG.  (1)  A  narrow  path.     West. 

(2)  Drunk;  absorbed.    {A.-S.) 

DRONING.  (1)  An  affliction.    (A.^S.) 

(2)  A  lazy  indolent  mode  of  doing  a  thing. 

Brockett,  p.  103.    Hence  may  be  explained 

Jonson's  phrase  of  droning  a  tobaeeo-pwe, 
DRONEE.    Drowned.    (A.-S.) 
DRONKELEW.      Drunken;    given  to  drink. 

(^.-5.)     See  ReUq.  Antiq.  L  298  ;  Pr.  Parv.  - 

p.  133 ;  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  156. 

It  it  no  Khame  of  auche  a  thewe, 
A  5ongo  man  to  be  drunketewe. 

Cower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq,  134,  f.  177. 

DRONKEN.     Drank,  pi.     (A.^S.)     Also  the 

part.  past,  as  in  Chaucer. 
DRONKEN  AND.    Intoxicating.    (A,'S.) 
DRONKLED.  Drowned.  Lauf^ft,  pp.  43, 106. 
DRONNY.    A  drone.    Skelton, 
DROO.    Through.    West, 
DROOL.    To  driveL    Somerset. 
DROOPER.    A  moody  fellow.     West, 
DROOT.    One  who  stutters.    Pt,  Parv, 
DROP.  (1)  A  reduction  of  wages.    North. 
(2)  Midiummer  drop,  that  portion  of  fruit  whidl 

falls  at  Midsummer.    South, 
DROP-BOX.    A  money-box.     Chitfa. 
DROP-DRY.    Water-tight.    NoHk. 
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DROP.DUMPIiNGS.  A  spoon  podding,  each 
spoonful  of  batter  being  diopt  into  the  hot 
water,  so  forming  a  dumpling.    JBagt. 

DROPE.  (i)  To  drop,  or  run  down.   Eut. 

(2)  A  crow.     IbrAtA. 

(3)  To  baste  meat.    Pegye. 

DROPE S.    Ornaments  on  the  jackets  formerly 

worn  by  mummers. 
DROP.QALLOWS.     A  foul-mouthed  person. 

Ea$t, 
DROP.HANDKERCHIEF.     A  game  at  fairs, 

also  called  kiss-in-the-ring. 
DROP-IN.    To  beat.    /.  Wight 
DROPMELE.    By  portions  of  drops.    (A.-S.) 
DROP-OUT.    To  M  out;  to  quarrel    Wett. 
DROPPERS.      Persons  who  drop   grains   of 

pease,  &c.  into  the  holes  made  by  the  dribbles. 

Far.  dioL 
DROPPING.    Weeping.     Gerard, 
DROPPINGS.  (1)  An  early  apple.     Yorkth, 
(2)  The  dung  of  birds.      Var.  dioL     "The 

mating,  or  droppings  of  birds,"  Cotgrave. 
DROPPING-THE-LETTER.     A  boy's  game, 

mentioned  in  Moor's  Suffolk  Words,  p.  238. 

DROPPING-TIME.    Rainy  weather.     JFe^t. 

DROPPY.    Wet;  rainy.    North, 

DROPS.  To  take  one'e  drope,  to  drink  exces- 
sively of  spirits.    North, 

DROP-VIE.  A  term  in  gambling,  the  same  as 
the  reny.    Florio,  p.  442. 

DROPWORT.    The  herb/&>eiii2Ki^. 

DROPYK.    The  dropsy ;  dropsy-sick. 

DRORE.  A  dish  in  old  cookery,  composed 
chiefly  of  almonds  and  small  birds. 

DROSE.  To  gutter,  as  a  candle.  Droeed,  soiled 
as  a  candlestick  is  from  a  candle  that  gutters. 
Kent.    Also  spelt  droele. 

DROSINGS.    Dregs  of  taUow.    Kent. 

DROSSELL.    A  slttt ;  a  hussy.    fFamer. 

DROSS-WHE AT.  The  Inferior  wheat  left  after 
dressing.    Suffolk, 

DROSTY.    Full  of  dross.    Warw. 

DROSY.    Very  brittle.    Devon, 

DROT.   A  moderated  imprecation.   South, 

DROTYNE.  To  8p«k  indistinctly ;  to  stammer. 
Pr,  Part,  It  is  still  used  in  the  North  under 
the  form  drite.    See  Brockett,  p.  103. 

DROU.    To  dry.    Exmoor, 

DROUCHED.    Drenched.    Sufolk. 

DROUGHE.  Drew.  (A.-S.)  i>r(wA,  Langtoft, 
p.  32.    Drv),  Amadas,  74. 

A  ridie  tombe  they  dyd  bydight, 
A  enfty  clerke  the  lettret  dnmght. 

MS.  HarU  2Stt,  f.  98. 

DROUGHT.  (1)  A  passage.     West, 

(2)  A  team  of  horses.   North, 

DROUGHTY.    Thirsty.   Heref. 

DROUK.    To  drench ;  to  soak.    North, 

DROUKENING.  A  slumber.  W.  Mapes,  p.  334. 

DROUMY.    Dirty;  muddy.    Devon. 

DROUNSLATE.  A  drummer.  This  term  oc- 
curs in  a  diary  in  MS.  Cott.  Vesp.  A.  xxt. 

DROUNT.    TodrawL   Northumb. 

DROUPEN.  To  droop,  or  look  sickly.  Salop. 
In  Pr.  Panr.  to  lie  hid  secretly. 


DROUPNYNGE.    A  slumber.   (M) 
DROUTH.    Thirst;  dryness.    Nortk    *Tk 

druthe  lond,"  the  dry  land,  Otud.  p.  45. 
DROVE.  (1)  A  path,  or  road.   Wett. 

(2)  To  pursue  { to  vex.  {J.-S.) 

(3)  Driven.    Var.didL 
DROVY.      Dirty.     (^.-5.)     "Itchy,  icab^ 

lousy,  or  all  three,"  Fori^. 
DROVYNG.    Distress ;  vexation.  {A^) 
DROW.    To  dry;  to  throw.    Wat, 
DROWBULLY.    Troubled ;  thick ;  dribbh. 
DROWD.     Thrown.    WUtt, 
DROWE.    Drew;  went.    {AL-S.) 

Swythe  further  in  the  foreste  he  drmm. 

ICf.  OMte«.Fr.iiX,t| 
DROWEN.    Driven.    Warton,L88. 
DROWGHTE.    Dryness.    {A^) 
DROWKING.    Faint  vrith  thirst   Nvrti. 
DROWN.    To  soak  dothes.    NortK 
DROWNED-LAND.    Marshes,   /omm. 
DROWNED-RAT.    A  simpleton.   "As  vet  is 

drowned  rat,"  i.  e.  very  wet. 
DROWNING-BRIDGE.  A  sluice.^;  a  pes 

stock  for  overflowing  meadows.    WUU. 
DROWNNE.    To  make  sad.    (^.-5.) 
Why  drawee  you  ao  one  dreghe, 
Tbow  dmamnet  myne  herte. 

Morte  Arthwrt,  Un€.M5.  f.% 

DROWRYIS.    Jewels ;  ornaments. 
DROWSE.    To  gutter.      See  Drote.    Had 

droween,  made  of  tallow.    Kent. 
DROWSYHED.    Drowsiness.   Speuer. 
DROWTY.    Dry;  dusty.   Derbysh, 
DROWY.    To  dry.   Somereet. 
DR0W3.   Drew  out  (A.-S.) 

Then  made  the  ichcperde  right  gliddflf. 
When  he  the  silver  droufj. 

MS,  aHitab.Ff.TAv;,  I 

DROXY.  Rotten.   West, 

DROY.  (1)  To  wipe,  or  clean.  Lane. 

(2)  A  thunderbolt.  This  provincialism  wxsa 

Aubrey's  Wilts,  Royal  Soc.  MS.  p.  35. 
DROZE.  To  beat  severely.  Ea»t,  Hence  ^jk 

a  very  severe  drubbing. 
DROZEN.  Fond;doating.  North, 
DR03EN.  Drew.    Gawayne, 
DR03T.  Drought;  dryness.  {A,-S.) 
DRU.  Through.   Devon, 
DRUB.  To  throb;  to  beat.  Dnt^Mi^,  tnrt» 

vere  beating.    Var.  diaL 
DRUBBULNESSE.  Thickness,  applied u>^^ 

or  soups  of  any  kind. 
DRUBBY.   Muddy.  Northumb, 
DRUBS.   Slates  among  cinders.  North. 
DRUCK.  To  thrust  down ;  to  cram;  to  pn 

Somereet. 
DRUCKEN.  Drunk;  tipsy.   North, 
DRUDGE.  A  large  rake.  Also,  tofasnov.  Wm 
DRUE.    Dry.     «* Drink  the  pot  dne,"  it 

empty  it.  •North, 
DRUERY.   GaUantry ;  courtship.  (^-.Y.)  » 

Rob.  Glouc.  p.  191 ;  Gy  of  Warwike,  p. » 

Also,  sometimes,  a  mistress.    It  apprtr'>^ 

means  the  result  of  love,  in  MS.  Addit  lilf^ 

The  Virgin  is  styled    •*  Cristes  drnric,'  a 

Arthour  and  Merlin^  p.  312. 
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And  then  for  grete  drutty, 
I  Itt  tht  erle  lygge  me  by. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  98,  f.  i38. 

DRUFFEN.   Bnuik;  tipsy.  North. 
DRUG.  (1)  A  timber-carriage.  EmU 

2)  To  dry  slightly.  Sutaex. 

3)  Damp ;  moist  /.  Wight, 
DRUGEOUS.  Hoge ;  very  large.  Devon. 
DRUGGE.  To  drag.  {A,^S.) 
BRUGGER.  A  druggist.  Earle, 
DRUGGERMAN.   An  interpreter. 
DRUGSTER.  A  druggist.    Var.dial 
DRUID'S-HAIR.   Long  moss.    WiUM. 
DRUIVT.  Orercast;  muddy.   Cwl. 
DRUM.  (1)  To  beat  soundly.   WeaU 

2}  The  cylindrical  part  of  anything. 

3)  Tom  or  John  Drum's   Entertainment,   a 
phrase  signifying  ill-treatment,  or  turning  an 
unwelcome  guest  out  of  doors. 
DRUMBELO.    A  dull  heavy  fellow.  Exm, 

DRUMBLE.  To  be  sluggish;  to  be  confused  in 
doing  anything;  to  mumble.  WeiL  It  occurs 
in  Shakespeare. 

DRUMBLE-BEE.   A  humble-bee.  Noih. 

DRUMBLED.    Disturbed  ;  muddy.  Nwrth. 

DRUMBLE-DRONE.  A  drone.  Metaphori- 
cally, a  stupid  person.   Wett, 

DRUMBLES.  He  dreanu  drum6le$,  Le.  he  is 
half  asleep  or  stupid.  Notf. 

DRUMBOW.  A  dingle,  or  ravine.  Cheih.  Also 
called  a  dmmble. 

DRUMLER.  A  small  vessel  of  war,  chiefly  used 
by  pirates.   Cotgrave. 

DRUMLEY.  Muddy ;  thick.  Hence,  conftued. 
Also,  slowly,  lazily.  North. 

DRUMMING.  (1)  A  good  beating.   fTn/. 

(2)  Palpitating.  <<  Drumming  hearts." 

DRUMMOCK.  Meal  and  water  mixed.  North. 

DRUMSLADE.  A  drum.  See  Becon,  p.  449 ; 
Han,  Henry  YIII.  ff.  58,  80;  Elyot,  in  v. 
Syn^homiaehnu. 

DRUMSLAGER.  A  drummer.  D»iaKt/«if  occurs 
in  the  Qrd.  and  Reg.  p.  256. 

DRUN.  A  narrow  pass^fc.   WiU$. 

DRUNGE.  A  pressure,  or  crowd.    WUt9. 

DRUNK.    The  darnel  grass.  North. 

DRUNKARD'S-CLOAK.  A  tub  with  holes  in 
the  sides  for  the  arms  to  pass  through,  for- 
merly used  in  Newcastle  for  the  punishment 
of  scolds  and  drunkards. 

DRUNKESCHIPE.  Drunkenness.  {A.^S.) 

So  that  upon  hb  drunkta^ipt. 

They  bounden  him  with  chAjnlt  faate. 

Oowtr,  MS,  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  1S8. 

DRUNKWORT.  Tobacco.  Mnaheu. 

DRUNT.  A  pet,  or  bad  humour.  North. 

DRUPy.  Drooping. 

Scha  fonda  the  lady  alia  dngpif, 
Sora  wepyog  and  swy  the  wry. 

MS.  Cantab,  f  f.  II.  98,  f.  S4S. 

DRURIES.  Same  as  Drowryu,  q.  v.   *'  Druries 

riche  and  dere,"  Gy  of  Wanrike,  p.  274. 
DRURT.  Dreary.   Also  as  Druery,  q.  v. 
DRUSS.   A  slight  slope.  /.  Wight. 
DRUV.    Driven.    Var.diaL 
DRUVE.  A  muddy  river.  Cumb. 


DRUVY.  Thick;  dirty.  North. 

DRUYE.  Dry.  {A.-S.) 

DRWRERY.  Same  as  cfrvery,  q.  V. 

DRY.  (1)  Thirsty.    Var.  dial. 

(2)  To  leave  off  milking  a  cow,  when  she  gives 
litUemilk.  North. 

(3^  Genuine ;  unadulterated.  North. 
4 }  Not  sweet.  "  A  dry  vrine."    Var.  dial 
5 1  Same  as  Dree,  q.  v.  Perceval,  358. 

6 )  Crafty ;  subtle.    Var.  dial 

7)  Disappointed ;  cast  down.  North.  This  is 
given  as  a  Scotch  term  in  MS.  Cott.  Galba  C. 
ix.  f.  275. 

(8)  Hard ;  severe ;  as.  "  a  dry  blow." 

(9)  To  wipe  anytMng  drv.    Var.  diaL 
DRY-BOB.    A  joke.  "  'BMode  niche,  a  dry-bob , 

jeast,  or  nip,"  Cotgrave. 

DRYCHE.    To  frighten ;  to  terrify. 

And  tbaoa  ache  lald,  naye,  I  am  a  spirit  of  pur* 
gatorya*  that  wafcla  hafe  helpe  of  the,  and  noghtaa 
•plrlt  of  hdla  to  drydka  the. 

Jf&  LIfieoto  A.  1. 17*  f.  »!• 

DRY-COMMUNION.  A  nick-name  for  ths 
Nicene  Creed,  very  common  at  the  Re- 
formation. 

DRY-CRUST.  A  miser.  Aft^Jken.  Huloethu 
dry-feOow  in  the  same  sense. 

DRYD.  Dread.  Christmas  Carols,  p.  16. 

DRYE.  Same  as  dree,  q.  v. 

DRYFANDE.  Driving ;  coming.  {A.'S.) 
Hym  dremyd  of  a  drafm  dredfuJle  to  behoUe, 
Coma  dri/J^»d%  over  the  depe  to  drenaehcn  hya  poplar 

Maria  ArUim,  MS,  Uneoin,  f  .  O . 

DRYFAT.  A  box,  packing-case,  or  large  basket. 
See  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Evfonaer  ;  Arch.  xzi.  472 ; 
Burgon's  Life  of  Gresham,  L  141 ;  Tarlton, 
p.  99 ;  Nash's  Pierce  Peniless,  1592. 
DRY-FOOT.  A  term  in  hunting,  to  follow  the 
game  by  the  scent  of  the  foot  See  Harrison's 
England,  p.  230. 
DRYGHE.  To  suffer.   See  2>r«e. 

Ther  for  thyt  yche  peyne  y  dnfgha. 
For  y  bare  me  yn  pryda  lohyghe. 

MS.  HarL  1701,  f.  tt. 

DRYGHTTENE.  The  Lord.  (A.-S,) 

The  HryfAMaiM  at  dometdaye  dale  aa  hyme  lykas. 
Mort0  Arthur*,  MS,  LUieoim,  t.  67- 
DRYHE.   On  <fryA«,  backwards. 

Launcelot  than  hym  drew  an  dr^h*, 
Hp  iwerd  waa  in  hya  hand  drawen. 

Jf&lfiiW.98B8,f.iy). 
DRY-HEDGE.  A  bank  of  earth  thrown  up  as  a 

fence  between  inclosures. 
DRY-MEAT.    Hay.    Var.diaL 
DRYNCHE.   Same  as  <frencA«,  q.  T. 
DRYNG.  To  drink.  (^.-5.) 

Wot  na  diynf  w^  the  nana, 
Swa  mykel  etmi  ad  ihe  tana. 

GuMHf  Wartaiek,  MlddlehUl  MH. 

DRYNGE.  To  throng.  See  Lybeaus  Disconns, 
340.  In  use  in  Devon,  according  to  Dr. 
Milles'  MS.  Glossary. 

DRYP.  To  beat ;  to  chastise.  Salop. 

DRY-SALTER.  A  person  dealing  in  various  arti- 
cles for  dyeing. 

DRY-SCAB.  A  ring-worm.  Pahgrace. 

DRYSSEDE.  Subdued.  (A.-S,) 
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Dsnnuurlce  he  dnfuede  alle,  by  drede  of  hymselvyne. 

Fra  Swynne  unto  Swetherwyke  with  his  swrede  kene. 

MorU  Arthure,  MS.  lAnooln,  f .  A3. 

DRYTH.  Drought  Huioet. 
DRYVE.    Driven.  Rition, 
DRYVEN.  Drove  off.  Heame, 
DRY-WALL.  A  waU  vdthout  Ume.    Var.dial 
DRYWERY.  Samea8l>ni«ry,  q.y. 
DRY5E.  Calm ;  patient ;  enduring.  Gawayne, 
DUABLE.  Ck>nvenient ;  proper.  Leie, 
DUARY.  A  widow's  dowry.  Pr,  Pan/. 
DUB.  (1)  A  blow.    Var.diaL 

(2)  He  who  drank  a  large  potion  on  his  knees 
to  the  healtl^  of  iiis  mistress  was  formerly 
said  to  be  dubbed  a  knight,  and  remained  so 
the  rest  of  the  evening.  Shakespeare  alludes 
to  this  custom. 

(3)  A  small  pool  of  water ;  a  piece  of  deep  and 
smooth  water  in  a  rapid  river.  North. 
"  Spared  neither  dub  nor  mire,"  Robin  Hood, 
L  106.    Sometimes,  the  sea. 

(4)  To  cut  off  the  comb  and  wattles  of  a  cock. 
See  Holme's  Armory,  1688. 

f  5)  To  dress  flies  for  fishing.  For.  dial 

(6)  To  dress,  or  put  on  armour.  {J.'S,) 

(7)  To  strike  cloth  with  teasels  in  order  to  raifee 
the  flock  or  nap.  Gioue, 

DUB-A-DUB.  To  beat  a  drum.  Also,  the 
blow  on  the  drum.  "  The  dub-a-dub  of  ho- 
nor," Woman  is  a  Weathercock,  p.  21,  there 
used  metaphorically. 

DUBBED.  (1)  Blunt;  not  pointed.  South. 

(2)  Created  a  knight.  (A.-S.)  "  The  teame 
dubbing  is  the  old  tearme  for  that  purpose," 
Harrison's  Descr.  of  England,  p.  159. 

(3)  Clothed ;  ornamented.  (^.-&) 

The  whylk  ef  alt  a  cjtk  bryght. 
With  alkyn  rychet  dw6&0d  and  dyght 

Hampolt,  MS,  Bawu,  p^  OS. 

His  dyademe  was  droppede  downe, 
Dubbidt  with  stonys. 

Mort9  Jrthwrt,  MS.  Une,  f.  88. 

DUBBERS.  Trimmers  or  binders  of  books? 
See  Davies'  York  Records,  p.  238. 

DUBBING.  (1)  Akindof  paste  made  of  flour  and 
vrater  boiled  together,  used  by  cotton  weavers 
to  besmear  the  warp. 

(2)  A  mixture  of  oil  and  tallow  for  making  lea- 
ther impervious  to  the  water.  North. 

f3)  Suet.  Somenet. 

(4)  A  mug  of  beer.   Wiltt. 

DUBBY.  Dumpy ;  short  and  thick.    Wat. 
DUBEROUS.    Doubtful.    Weft.    Perhaps  the 

more  usual  form  of  the  word  is  dubenome, 
DUBLER.  See  Doubter. 
DUBLL  To  double.   {A.~S.) 
DUBONURE.   Courteous ;  gentle.  {A-N.) 
The  clerke  seyd,  lo !  one  here. 
A  trew  roan  an  a  dubonure. 

MS.  Hart.  170I,  f.  30. 

DUBS.  Doublets  at  marbles.  A  player  knock- 
ing two  out  of  the  ring  cries  dubt,  to  au- 
thorize his  claim  to  both.  Also,  money. 

DUB-SKELPER.  A  bog-trotter.   North. 

DUC.  A  duke,  or  leader.  The  second  example 
illustrates  Shakespeare's  "  Duke  Theseus." 


The  Tyryenet  was  10  ferde  bycmitae  of  the  deM 
of  Balane  thaire  due,  that  they  ne  dunte  aoghti 
tume  agayne,  ne  defende  the  walles. 

MS.  Lutfln  A,  1.17,  Li. 
Tolde  and  aflfcnned  to  due  Thewua, 
With  bolde  chete  and  a  plein  TlMge. 

l^dgate'*  Bochaa,  MS.  Btttn  t 

DU-CAT-A-WHEE.      God  preserve  yoa!   A 
phrase  of  corrupt  Welsh,  occasionally  occir. 
ring  in  some  old  plays. 
DUCDAME.  The  buitien  of  an  old  song  oorur. 
ring  in  Shakespeare,  and  found  under  the  fona 
Jhuadam-nU'me  in  a  MS.  in  the  Bodldc 
Library.    See  a  paper  by  me  in  ShaL  Sx 
Pap.  i.  109. 
DUCED.  Devilish.    Var.dial 
DUCHERY.  A  dukedom.  (^.-M) 
That  daye  dHcAeryet  he  delte,  and  doubbyde  koTg^ro. 

MerU  jtrthure,  MS.  Uoktrnm,  If. 

DUCK.  (1)  To  Stoop,  or  dip.   Var.diaL  AUo,tt 
bow ;  and  the  substantive,  a  bow. 
To  support,  or  carry  any  one.   WeH. 
To  dive  in  the  water.    JDewm. 

DUCK-AND-DRAKE.  A  game  played  by  thmv. 
ing  shells  or  stones  along  the  suiface  of  tbe 
water.  It  is  alluded  to  by  several  aeoeti 
writers,  as  by  Minucius  Felix,  qfuoted  bf 
Brand,  iL  247.  "  A  kind  of  sport  or  plarrjl 
an  oister  shell  or  a  stone  throwne  into  x^ 
water,  and  making  circles  yer  it  tinke,  ^r. 
is  called  a  ducke  and  a  drake,  and  a  babe- 
penie  cake,"  Nomendator,  p.  299.  It  is  r^ 
markable  that  the  same  words  are  stiH  ia  sk. 
If  the  atone  emerges  only  once,  it  is  c  itA 
and  increasing  in  the  following  m&a  :— 

2.  A  duck  and  a  drake. 

3.  And  a  half-penny  cake. 

4.  And  a  penny  to  pay  the  old  baker ; 

5.  A  hop  and  a  scotch 

Is  another  notch, 
.  6.  Slitherum,  slatherum,  take  her. 
From  this  game  probably  originated  the  pkzt 
of  making  duckt  and  dratet  with  one's  moirf. 
i.  e.  spending  it  foolishly.  An  early  io«:a3c; 
of  this  phrase  may  be  seen  in  Strode'i  fkA- 
ing  Island,  Sig.  C.  iv. 

DUCKER.  A  kind  of  fighting-cock. 
DUCKET.  A  dove-cot.   North. 
DUCK-FRIAR.  The  game  of  leap-frog.  Seeib 

play  of  Apollo  Shroving,  1627,  p.  83.  I 

DUCKING-STOOL.  See  Cuekinff-stooL 
DUCKISH.  Dusk  or  twUight.   Dettm. 
DUCKLEGGED.   Having  short  legs.  /or.  iiaL 
DUCK-OIL.   Water;  moisture.   Far. did 
DUCKS-MEAT.  "  A  kinde  of  weades  hffn 

above  the  water  in  pondes  or  stupes,' 

Huioet,  1552. 
DUCKSTONE.     A  game  played  by  tiyiof 

knock  a  small  stone  off  a  larger  one  v^ 

supports  it.     The  small  stone  is  calkd 

draie,  and  the  stone  flung  at  it  is  called 

duckstone. 
DUCK-WHEAT.  Red  wheat  A  Kentitli 

in  Cot'  ave's  time,  in  ▼.  Bled. 
DUCK^    A  woman's  breast.  Kartk. 
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DXJCTOR.    The  leader  of  a  band  of  music,  an 

officer  belonging  to  the  court. 
DUD.  (1)  Set;  placed.  {A.-S.) 

Sche  toke  the  ryng  yn  that  ttede, 
Aod  yn  hur  puree  iche  hyt  dud. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  ILSS.  f.  14S. 

(2)  A  kind  of  coarse  wrapper  formerly  worn  by 
the  common  people.  ^*  Dud  firese/'  Skelton, 
i.  121.  A  rag  is  called  a  dud  in  the  North. 
Jhtddktt  filthy  rags,  PiUdngton,  p.  212.  Dudea 
is  a  cant  term  for  clothes.  HencCi  dudman,  a 
scarecrow  or  ragged  fellow. 

DUDDER.  (1)  To  shiver.  Sufolk. 

(2)  To  confuse ;  to  deafen ;  to  amaze ;  to  con- 
found with  noise.  Wilts,  '*  All  Id  a  dudder/' 
quite  confounded. 

DUDDLE.  (1)  To  wrap  up  warmly  and  nnne- 

cesaarily ;  to  cuddle.  East. 
|2')  To  make  lukewarm.   North, 

(3)  A  child's  penis.    P'ar,  dial, 
DUDDY.  Ragged.  North, 
DUDE.  Done.  Somerset, 
DUDGE.  A  barrel.    WUt». 

DUDGEON.  The  root  of  box,  of  which  handles 
for  daggers  were  frequently  made,  and  hence 
called  dudgeon^ht^ed-^UiggerSi  or  sometimes 
dudgeon-^Umgerit  or  dudgeonM,  The  handle 
itself  is  called  the  dudgeon  in  Macbeth,  ii.  1. 
Hence,  according  to  Gifford,  anything  homely 
was  cflJled  dudgeon,  wooden-himdled  daggers 
not  being  used  by  the  higher  rank  of  persons. 
Dudgeon  wood  is  mentioned  in  the  Book  of 
Bates,  p.  35,  Brit.  BibL  ii.  402,  not  a  coarse 
stuff,  as  Mr.  Dyce  says,  Beaum.  and  Fletcher, 
V.  427. 

DUDMAN.  See  Dud  (2).  "  A  dudman,  quasi 
detidmaUf  larva^  a  scarecrow,"  Milles  MS. 

DUDS.   Rags;  dirty  clothes.    Var.dial. 

DUDYN.  Did.   Weber, 

DUELLE.     To  remain.     ''Make  sone  fende 

duelle,"  i.  e.  kill  him,  Perceral,  632.  DueUyde, 

remained  absent.    It  also  means  to  listen  or 

attend  to  a  narratiTe. 

Welccnne,  oure  liege  lorde  I  to  Umg  hat  thow  duettifdM, 

Mortt  Arthurt,  MS,  LUtooln,  t,  66. 

DUELLO.     Duelling.     An  Italian  word  fre- 
quently appropriated  by  some  of  our  old  dra^ 
matists.    See  Nares,  in  y. 
DUEN.  To  endue,  or  endow.  (^.-N.) 
DUERE.  Dear.    Beliq.Antiq.i.110. 
DUETEE.  Duty.  (A.-N.) 
DUFF.  (1)  Dough ;  paste.  North, 
(2)  To  strike.  .^Jso,  ablow.  Devon, 

3)  A  dark-coloured  day.  Kent. 

4)  To  fall  heavily ;  to  sink.    West, 

5)  To  daunt ;  to  frighten.   South. 
DUFFEL.    A  strong  and  very  shaggy  cloth,  ma^ 

nufactured  chiefly  in  Yorkshire. 
DUFFER.  A  pedlar ;  applied  exclusively  to  one 

who  sells  women's  clothes.  South, 
DUFFIT.  A  sod.  North. 
DUFFY-DOWS.  Dove-cot  pigeons.  East. 
DUG.  (1)  The  female  breast    Var.  dial   It  was 

formerly  the  common  term.  See  Markham's 

Coantrey  Farme,  fol.  Lond.  1616,  p.  168. 


(2)  To  stoop ;  to  bow.  Devon. 

ETo  dress ;  to  prepare.  North, 
To  gird,  or  tuck  up.  Ejnnoor. 
GGED.  Draggletailed.  Devon, 

DUGGLE.  To  cuddle.   SuffoU, 

DUGH.  To  be  able.  North. 

DUKE.  A  captain,  or  leader.  (Lot.)  See  the 
extracts  given  under  Due. 

DUKE-HUMPHREY.  To  dine  with  Duke  Hum- 
phrey,  i.e.  to  have  no  dinner  at  all.  This 
phrase,  which  is  nearly  obsolete,  is  said  to 
have  arisen  from  part  of  the  public  walks  in 
Old  St.  Paul's  caUed  Duke  Humphrey's  Walk, 
where  those  who  were  without  the  means  of 
defraying  their  expenses  at  a  tavern  were 
accustomed  to  walk  in  hope  gf  procuriug  an  in- 
vitation. 

DUKKY.  The  female  breast.  See  a  letter  of 
Hen.  YIII.  given  in  Brit.  BibL  ii.  85. 

DULBAR.  A  blockhead.  North,  The  term  JtO- 
berhead  is  also  used  in  the  same  sense. 

DULCARNON.  This  word  has  set  all  editors  of 
Chaucer  at  defiance.  A  clue  to  its  meaning 
may  be  found  in  Stanihurst's  Descr.  of  Ireland^ 
p.  28, — **  these  sealie  soules  were  (as  all  dul- 
canumes  for  the  more  part  are)  more  to  be 
terrified  from  infidelitie  through  the  paines  of 
hell,  than  allured  to  Christianitie  by  the  joies 
of  heaven." 

DULCE.  Sweet ;  tender.  "  A  strumpets  lippa 
are  dulce  as  bony,"  Scole  House  of  Women, 
p.  84.  Duleelie,  State  Papers,  i.  732.  Hence 
dulcet,  as  in  Shakespeare,  and  Optick  Glasse 
of  Humors,  1639,  p.  118. 

DULCIMELL.   A  dulcimer.  Florio, 

DULE.  (1)  An  engine  with  iron  teeth  for  sepa- 
rating or  cleaning  wool.  North, 

(2)  The  deviL  "Talk  of  the  dule  an  hell  put 
out  his  horns,"  said  of  any  one  who  appeaxf 
unexpectedly.    North, 

(3)  A  flock  of  doves.  Also,  the  soirowfrd  moan 
made  by  those  birds. 

(4)  Thick ;  double.  (J.^N.) 

Dukes  and  dusszeperis  in  theire  dul0  ootas. 

Morte  Arthur0,M8,  ZAneoln,  t,9B, 

DULE-CROOK.    (1)  An  ill-disposed  person. 

North. 
(2)  A  fly.    Also  called  the  Great  or  March 

Brown.     Craven, 
DULKIN.  A  dell.   Ghue, 
DULL.  (1)  Hard  of  hearing.    Far.  dial, 
(2\  To  stun  with  a  blow  or  noise.  North, 
^3)  Dole ;  sorrow.  Tundale,  p.  42. 
(4)  The  dead  of  night ;  midnight 
DULLAR.  A  stunning  or  uninterrupted  noise ; 

confusion.  Essex. 
DULLARD.   A  blockhead,  or  fooL   SeeDenfa 

Pathway,  p.  323 ;  Brit.  Bibl.  iv.  175. 
DULLE.  To  make,  or  grow  dull.  {A.-S.)  DulUdf 

Gesta  Romanorum,  p.  58. 
DULLER.  To  sorrow  with  pain.  Suffolk 
DULLING.  A  foolish  person.  West, 
DULLIVE.  A  remnant.  Line. 
DULLOR.   A  dull  and  moaning  noise,  or  the 

tune  of  some  doleful  ditty.  East, 
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DULLYTRIPE.  A  slattern.    Wane, 
DULSOME.   Heavy;  duU.    Var.dioL 
DUL WILLY.    A  species  of  plover.  Biut. 
DUM*    When  a  goose  or  t  duck  has  nearly  laid 
its  quantity  of  eggs,  and  is  about  to  begin  to  sit 
upon  them,  she  plucks  off  part  of  her  own 
feathers  to  line  her  nest.    This  is  called  dum- 
ming  it.    St^olk,    The  down  or  fur  of  an 
animal  is  also  so  called. 
DUMB.    To  make  dumb.    Shot, 
DUMB-CAKE.    A  cake  made  in  silence  on  St. 
Mark's  Eve,  with  numerous  ceremonies,  by 
maids,  to  discover  their  future  husbands,  fully 
described  in  Hone's  Every  Day  Book,  i.  523. 
It  is  made  of  an  egg-shellful  of  salt,  another 
of  wheat-meal,  and  a  third  of  barley-meal. 
DUMB-FOUND.     To  perplex,  or  confound. 

Fdr,  dioL 
DUMBLE.  (1)  Stupid ;  very  dulL     WiUt. 
f  2)  A  wooded  dingle.     Var.  dioL 
(3)  To  muffle,  or  wrap  up.    Suffolk, 
DUMBLEDORE.  (1)  A  humble-bee.    Dtwm. 

(2)  A  beetle,  or  cockchafer.    South, 

(3)  A  stupid  fellow.    SomeneL 
DUMBLE-HOLB.     A  piece  of  stagnant  water 

in  a  wood  or  delL    Sakp. 
DUMBMULL.    A  stupid  fellow.     GUmc. 
DUMB-SHOW.    A  part  of  a  dramatic  repre- 

sentation  shown  pantomimically,  chiefly  for 

the  sake  of  exhibiting  more  of  the  story  than 

could  be  otherwise  included ;  but  sometimes 

merely  emblematicaL    Nam, 
DUMB-WIFE.    A  dumb  person,  who  is  thought 

in  Cumberland  to  have  the  gift  of  presdenoe, 

and  hence  a  fortune-teller  is  so  called. 
DUM-CRAMBO.    A  chUd's  game,  mentioned 

in  Moor's  Suffolk  Words,  p.  238. 
DUMMEREL.    A  silent  person.    Harvey. 
DUMMERHEAD.    A  blockhead.    South. 
DUMMIL.    A  slow  jade.    Sakp. 
DUMMUCK.    A  blow,  or  stroke.    Eoit. 
DUMMY.    A  tilent  person.    In  three-handed 

whist,  the  person  who  holds  two  hands  plays 

dummy. 
DUMP.  (1)  A  mediUtion.    Also,  to  meditate. 
(2)  A  clumsy  medal  of  lead  cast  in  moist  sand. 

Eatt. 
XZ)  To  knock  heavily ;  to  stump.    Dewm. 

14)  Astonishment  Mmtheu. 
5;  A  melancholy  strain  in  music.  To  be  in  the 
dumptf  L  e.  out  of  spirits.  There  was  also  a 
kind  of  dance  so  called.  It  is  alluded  to  in 
Gosson's  Schoole  of  Abuse,  1579.  To  put  one 
to  the  dufiqu,  to  drive  him  to  his  wit's  ends. 

iB)  A  deep  hole  of  water,  feigned  to  be  bottom- 
less.    Groee. 

DUMPISH.    Stupid ;  torpid.    Devon. 

DUMPLING.    A  fat  dwarf.     Var.  dial 

DUMPS.    Twilight.    Somertet. 

DUMPTY.    A  very  short  person.     Weet. 

DUMPY.  (1)  Short  and  thick.     Far.  dial 

(2)  Sullen ;  discontented.    North. 

DUN.  M  duU  Off  Dim  in  the  mire.  Dun  was 
formerly  the  name  of  a  horse  or  jade,  not  a 
Jackass,  as  ooi^ectured  by  Tyrwhitt.   To  draw 


Jkm  out  qfthe  mire,  an  old  rural  pastime  de- 
scribed by  Gifford,  Ben  Jonson,  viL  283. 
Dun  in  the  mire,  i.  e.  embarrassed  or  reduced 
to  a  strait.  Dim  ie  the  mmue,  a  proTeitaal 
saying  of  rather  vague  signification,  alluding 
to  the  colour  of  the  mouse ;  but  frequently 
employed  with  no  other  intent  than  thai  of 
quibbling  on  the  word  done.  See  Nares,  in  v. 
It  seems  sometimes  to  be  equivalent  to 
the  phrase  etiU  ae  a  mouee.  To  dun,  to  be 
importunate  for  the  payment  of  an  aocoont, 
a  word  that  came  into  use  in  the  seventeeoth 
century,  and  is  said  to  have  its  origin  from 
Dun,  a  famous  hangman.  This  personage  is 
alluded  to  in  Cotton's  Worka,  ed.  1734,  p. 
117,  but  I  think  the  explanation  doubtful  To 
ride  the  dun  horee,  to  dun  a  debtor,  is  gives 
in  the  Craven  Glossary,  L  123. 

DUNBIRD.  Some  kind  of  bird  mentkned  ra 
Harrison's  Descr.  of  England,  p.  222. 

DUNCE.  A  nickname  for  Duns  Scotus,  made 
good  use  of  by  Butler.  See  also  Wright*! 
Monastic  Letters,  p.  71. 

DUNCH.  (1)  To  give  a  nudge.  Cumh.  **  Dub. 
chyne  or  bunchyne,  tundo"  Pr.  Parr. 

(2)  Deaf;  dull    Var.  dial    '<  Deafe  or  hard  of 
hearing,"  Batman  uppon  Bartholome,  1582. 
Duneh  postage,  a  blind  dark  passage. 
What  with  tli«  imoke  and  what  with  thecrio. 
I  was  amost  blind  and  ilviidb  la  mine  eyes. 

MB.  AahmmU  M,  f-  VA. 

DUNCH-DUMPLING.  Hard  or  plain  pnddij^ 
made  of  flour  and  water.     Weet. 

DUNCUS.  A  kind  of  weed.  Line.  PotfiU; 
connected  with  A.-S.  Tun-csers,  garden 

DUNDEE.    Thunder,  or  tempest.     ITcsT, 

DUNDERHEAD.     A  blockhead.      Far. 
In  Devon  is  also  heard  the  term  dmnderpoiL 

DUNDERSTONES.    Thunderbolts. 

The  extreme  prenuxe  towaxdt  the  center  mn 
have  the  like  elftct ;  hence  proceed  therateercBDaB 
fires,  volcanos  and  chymistry  of  nature,  e.f .  Drnt- 
dentonm,  which  appeare  plainly  to  ha\c  beet 
melted  as  artifidallj  a*  re^^Iuaof  antimony. 

Autrt^B  WilU,  Ma.  Bagml  Jbc  pLl'^ 

DUNDUCKTTTMUR.   An  indescribable  coLm^ 

but  rather  dull.    Suffoik. 
DUNDY.    Dull  in  colour.    Eatt. 
DUNED.    Bent;  bowed.    Heame. 
DUNELM-OF-CRAB.    A  dish  of  a  gouty 

plexion.    See  Brockett,  in  v. 
DUNG.  (1)  Struck  down.    Sabp. 

i2)  Beaten ;  overcome.     North. 
3 )  Reflected  upon.     Craven. 
(4)  Bread,  com,  and  the  other  productioas  <j 

the  earth  are  sometimes  so  called  by  oar  earif 

writers. 
DUNGAL.    Extremely  noisy.    North. 
DUNGEON.  (1)  The  principal  tower  or  keep 

a  castle.    Pr^ners  were  kept  in  the  toi 

story,  and  hence  the  modem  torn  applied 

a  dose  place  of  confinement 
(2)  A  shrewd  fellow.    Also,  a  soold.    Nerikl 

The  adjective  is  dunffeonable. 
DUNGEVIL.    A  dung-fork.    Sabp. 
DUNGFARMER.    Ajakes-deanaer.    Sorik 
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DUNG.GATE.    A  passage  for  filthy  water,  or 

dung,  from  a  town.   EiUt. 
DINGHILL-QUBAN.   A  draggletailed  wench ; 

one  who  is  very  sluttish.    Florio»  p.  100. 
DUNG-MERES.    Pits  where  dung  and  weeds 

are  laid  to  rot  for  manure. 
DUNGOW-DASH.    Dung;  filth.     Chesh. 
DUNG-PIKE.    A  dung-fork.    Lane. 
DING-POT.     A  cart  for  carrying  dung.    /. 

Wight.  "  Dongepottes,"  Unton  Invent,  p.  9. 
DUNGY.    Cowardly.     WiU9.    Also,  tired. 
DUNHEDE.   Qa.dimhede? 

Also  thou  west  the  ubl^  ii  thynne. 
And  grete  dunludt  ys  none  therynne, 

MS.HarLVm,t.Vl. 

DUNK-HORN.     The  short  blunt  horn  of  a 
beast.    Dunk'kwned^  sneaking,  shabby,  an 
allusion  to  cuckoldom.  Etut. 
DUNKIRKS.  Privateers  of  Dunkirk,  frequently 

alluded  to  by  the  old  dramatists. 
BUNKITE.    A  kind  of  kite.    See  Hairison's 
Description  of  England,  p.  227. 

DUNLING.    A  kind  of  snipe.    Line. 

DUNMOW.  A  custom  formerly  prevailed  at 
little  Dunmow  in  Essex  of  giving^  a  flitch  of 
bacon  to  any  married  man  or  woman  who 
would  swear  that  neither  of  them,  in  a  year  and 
a  day  from  their  marriage,  ever  repented  of 
their  union.  This  custom  was  discontinued 
about  1763.  The  metrical  oath  sworn  on  the 
occasion  is  given  by  Heame  and  others.  The 
claiming  of  the  flitch  at  this  village  is  of  high 
antiquity,  being  alluded  to  in  Chaucer,  Cant. 
T.  5800 ;  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  169 ;  MS.  Laud. 
416,  written  temp.  Hen.  VI.  See  also  Howell's 
English  Proverbs,  p.  21 ;  MS.  Sloane  1946,  f. 
23 :  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  ii.  112 ;  Edward's  Old 
English  Customs,  p.  1 ;  Lelandi  Itin.  iii.  5-9 ; 
MS.  Ashmole  860,  p.  117;  MS.  Savil.  47,  f. 
63  ;  Selections  from  Gent.  Mag.  i.  140-2. 

DUNNA.    Do  not.     Var.  dial. 

DUNNER.    Thunder.    Cocaygne,  39. 

DUNNOCK.  The  hedge-sparrow.  North.  See 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  Mori;  Harrison,  p.  223. 

DUNNY.    Deaf;  stupid;  nervous.     Wett. 

DUNPICKLE.    A  moor  buzzard.    North. 

DUNSEPOLL.   A  stupid  fellow.    Devon. 

DUNSERY.  Stupidity.  ««  Crafty  dunsery," 
Return  from  Parnassus,  1606. 

DUNSET.    A  small  hill.    Skinner. 

DUNSH.  Paste  made  of  oatmeal  and  treacle, 
with  or  without  caraway  seeds  and  other 
spices.     Yorith. 

DUNSTABLE.  Plain  language  was  frequently 
cnHed  plain  Dumtable,  and  anything  plain  or 
homely  was  said  to  be  in  Dunstable  iray,  in 
allusion  to  the  proverb,  "  as  plain  as  Dun- 

'  atable  high-way,"  Howell,  p.  2 ;  MS.  Sloane 
1946,  f.  4.  See  Ford's  Works,  u.  466 ;  Tarl- 
ton,  p.  109 ;  Florio,  pp.  17,  85. 

DUNSTICAL.  Stupid.  Nash's  Pierce  Pem- 
lease,  1592.  Duntieall,  Thoms'  Anec.  and 
Traditions,  p.  9. 

DUNT.  A  blow,  or  stroke.  "  With  ys  dunt," 
R.G10UC  p.  17;  Ellis,  ii.  326;  K\'ng  Ali. 


saunder,  1505.    Also,  to  confuse  by  noise^  to 
stupify.    Eaet.    Hence,  stupid,  dizzy. 

DUNTED.    Beaten.    Northumb. 

DUNTER.    A  porpoise.    North. 

DUNTON'S-ROUND.  An  old  dance,  aUuded 
to  in  Howell's  Arbor  of  Amitie,  1568. 

DUNT-SHEEP.  A  sheep  that  mopes  about 
from  a  disorder  in  the  head.    Eatt. 

DUNTY.  Stupid;  confused.  Kent.  It  also 
sometimes  means  stunted ;  dwarfish. 

DUNVALIE.  Tawny.  {A.-S.)  "  Y-cast  the 
dunoatie  gome  to  grounde,"  MS.  Rawl.  Leg. 

DUP.  "  To  dupt  daupy  or  doe  open,  to  open  the 
door."  WiUs.  MS.  Lansd.  1033.  This  ia 
the  meaning  in  Shakespeare.  It  now  gene- 
rally signifies  /o  db  t^i,  to  fasten. 

DUPPE.    Deep.    Const.  Fieem.  p.  29. 

DUR.  (1)  Durst    Lanfftqft. 

(2)  A  door.    (^..&) 

Out  St  the  tfur  tbd  put  my  wyfls 
For  she  is  olde  gray  hore. 

MS.  Cantah.  Vf.  r.  48,  f.  48. 

DURANCE.    Duration.    There  was  a  kind  of 
durable  stufiT,  made  with  thread  or  silk,  so 
called,  and  it  is  frequently  alluded  to,  often 
with  a  play  upon  the  word,  as  tn  Comwallyet 
Essayes,  1632.  no.  13.    See  also  the  Book 
of  Rates,  p.  35. 
DURC.    Dark.    St.  Brandan,  pp.  2,  32. 
DURCHEDE.    Darkness.    (J.'S.) 
DURDUM.    Same  as  dhdam^  q.  t. 
DURE,  (n  Hard,  or  severe;  difiScult.    {Lot.) 
**  To  telle  hir  botonus  were  dure,"  MS.  Line. 
(2)  To  endure.    (A.-N.)    Still  in  use. 

Xy  Joye  whylyt  that  my  lyf  maye  dure. 
To  love  you  bcste  wlthouten  repcnUunce. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  I.  6,  f.  ISl. 

And  at  London  It  begane  after  10*  SO  m.  and  durad 

tm  almoet  on.  jr&  Ashmott  384,  f.  ]«1. 

DUREFUL.    Lasting.    S^peneer. 
DURESSE.    Hardship ;  severity ;  harm  ;  con- 
tinuance ;  imprisonment.    (A.'N.) 

And  many  a  man  and  many  a  worthi  knyjt 
Weren  tlayn  there,  and  many  a  lady  brlft 
Was  wadowe  made  by  durt»$9  of  this  wet. 

MS.  DIgbp  m, 

DURETTT.    The  same  as  Durance,  q.  v. 
DURGAN.    A  dwarf.    Weet. 
DURGAN-WHEAT.    Bearded  wheat.    Kent. 
DURKE.    To  laugh.  Northumb. 
DURN.    A  door  or  gate-post.     Var.  diaL 
DURNE.    To  dare.    Pr.  Parv. 
DURRE.  (1)  Dare ;  durst    Heame. 
(2)  A  door.    See  Dur. 

He  lokkyd  the  dwre  wyth  a  keye, 
Lytull  he  wendo'for  to  dye. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  IL  SB,  f.  117. 
DtifTM  and  wyndowi  the  fonde  iparred  loo. 
That  sche  myghte  not  come  hym  to. 

MS.  IbU.  f.  ISO. 
The  walliieemyd  of  gold  brijt. 
With  dwris  and  with  touret  strong. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ▼.  48,  f.  OB. 
DURRE.BARRE.    A  door-bar. 

A  durre-barra  toke  he  thoo. 
And  to  icr  Befyse  aoon  he  yed*. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.li.M,  f.  1091 
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DUHRYDE.  A  kind  of  pasty,  make  of  onions, 
chickens,  and  spice. 

DURSE.    To  dress ;  to  spread.    North, 

DURST.    To  dare.     Var.  dial 

DURSTEDE.    Thirsted.    Riiaon. 

DURTMENT.    Anything  useless.    North. 

DURWE.    A  dwarf.    Weber,  iii.  327. 

DURYN.    Hard.   Heame. 

DURZE.  To  durze  out,  spoken  of  com  so  ripe 
that  the  g;rains  fall  out  Tery  easily,  f^ar.  dial. 

DUSCLE.    The  herb  tolatrum  nigrum, 

DUSH.  To  posh  violently ;  to  move  with  velo- 
city.    North. 

For  than  m1  be  avylk  nryng  and  ruschyiigt 

And  rawmpyng  of  dcevclos  and  dynggyng  and  duaeh^ng. 

HampoU,  MS,  Bowe9»  p.  814. 

DUSKED.  Grew  dark,  or  dim.   (^..5.)   Meta- 
phorically  tainted,  as  in  Stamhurst,  pp.  13, 24. 
DUSSENT.    Dare  not.     far.  dial 
DUSSET.    A  blow,  or  stroke.     Went. 
DUSSIPERE.    A  nobleman.    {A.-N.) 
DUST.  (1)  The  small  particles  separated  from 

the  oats  in  shelling.    Far.  diai. 
(2^  Tumult ;  uproar.    Also,  money. 
'3 )  Pounded  spice.    Paltgrave. 
4)  To  duMt  one^B jacket,  to  give  anyone  a  good 

thrashing.     Far.  dial. 
DUST-POINT.    A  game  in  which  boys  placed 
their  points  in  a  heap,  and  threw  at  them  with 
a  stone.   Weber  and  Nares  give  wrong  expla- 
nations.   It  is  alluded  to  in  Cotton's  Works, 
1734,  p.  184. 
He  venter  on  thdr  heads  my  brindled  cow. 
With  any  boy  at  drnt-foint  they  ahall  play. 

i*Mc/kam'«  Thalia*9  Banfmti,  IGW. 

DUSTYFATS.    Pedlars.    Jacob. 

DUSTYPOLL.  A  nickname  for  a  miller.  •<  A 
myller  dustypoll,"  Cocke  Lorelles  Bote,  p.  3. 

DUT.    An  animal's  tusk.    (^.-5.) 

DUTCH.  White,  or  Dutch  clover.  Dorset. 
She  talks  Dutch,  i  e.  she  uses  fine  and  affected 
words.  Dutch  concert,  a  great  noise ;  also, 
a  game  so  called. 

DUTCH-CLOAK.  A  short  doak  much  worn 
by  the  gallants  of  Elizabeth's  time. 

DUTCH.GLEEK.  A  jocukr  term  for  drinking, 
alluding  to  the  Dutch  drunkards. 

DUTCH-MORGAN.  The  horse-daisy.  /.  Wiffht. 

DUTCH-WIDOW.    A  courtezan.    Dekier. 

DUTE.    Pleasure.    Cocaygne,  9. 

DUTEE.    Duty.    (A.-N.) 

DUTFIN.    The  bridle  in  cart-hamess.    Eatt. 

DUTTE.    Doubted;  feared.     Gawayne. 

DUTTEN.    Shut;  fasten.    Ritson. 

DUTTY.    A  kind  of  fine  cloth. 

DUYC.    A  leader.    {A.N) 

And  whenne  Alexander  herde  this,  he  remowede 
his  oste«  and  chese  owte  d.  of  rfvycs  that  knewe'the 
cuntree,  for  to  hafe  the  goremance  of  hit  oste,  and 
to  lede  thame  seurly  thurgh  that  strange  cuntree. 

MS,  Lincoln  A.  1.  VJ,  f.  27. 

DUYRE.    To  endure.     Weber. 

DUYSTRE.    A  leader. 

Here  ordre  ts  of  so  hyje  a  hynde. 
That  they  ben  duyttm  of  the  wey. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq,  134,  f.  45. 


DUYSTRT.    To  destroy.    Audelay,p.21 
DUZEYN.    A  dozen.    JFeber. 
DUZZY.     Slow;  heavy.     Cheeh. 
DU3TY.   Doughty.    (A..S.)    "  That  shnlde  be 

dnjty  mon,"  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48, 1 128. 
DWAIN.    Faint;  sickly.    Eatt.    Also,a&int. 

ing  fit  or  swoon. 
DWALE.     The  nightshade.     (A.^)    It  is 
highly  narcotic,  and  hence  used  to  express  i 
lethargic  disease.    See  Reliq.  Antiq.  1324^ 
for  a  curious  receipt  in  which  it  is  mentioned. 
There  vraa  a  sleeping  potion  so  called,  made 
of  hemlock  and  other  materials,  which  ii  si. 
luded  to  by  Chaucer,  and  was  given  iormeAf 
to  patients  on  whom  surgical  operations  vm 
to  be  performed.     7b  dwale,  to  matter  de. 
Uriously ;  a  Devonshire  verb,  which  seems  to 
be  connected  vrith  the  other  terms. 
Whenne  Joseph  had  tolde  this  tale. 
The!  fel  as  the!  had  dtooken  dmale, 
Orovelynge  doun  co  erthc  plat. 

Cunor  Mrndi,  MS,  CoU.  Trim.  Cmtab.  1 191. 
For  I  wol  knowe  be  thy  tale. 
That  thou  hast  dronken  of  the  dwale. 

Gower,  MS.  Soc  jtntiq.  13i  f.  Yli. 

DWALLOWED.    Withered.    Cumb. 
DWARFS-MONEY.    Ancient  coins  fooad  m 

some  places  on  the  coast.  Kent. 
DWELLE.   To  remain.     {A.-S.) 
Robyn,  dwel  not  long  fro  me, 
I  know  no  man  here  but  the. 

MS.  Qmtab.  Ft.  r.  41,  f.  8. 

DWELLINGS.    Delays.   (/#.-&) 
DWERE.    Doubt    Cov.  Mytt. 
DWERUGH.    A  dwarf.    (^.-5.) 
DWILE.    A  refuse  lock  of  wool ;  a  mop  made  cf 

them ;  any  coarse  rubbing  ng.    Ea»t. 
DWINDLE.    A  poor  sickly  child.    Kent. 
DWINDLER.    A  swindler.    North. 
DWINE.  (1)  To  puU  even.   SnUh. 
(2)  To  fsint;  to  pine;  to  disappear;  tomste 
away.    P'ar.  dial 

Dethe  on  me  hathe  sett  hys  merke. 
At  gresae  in  mcdowe  y  drye  and  diwyne. 

MS.  Oouob.n.\x.%,ll 
Thus  dwifnefh  he  tlUe  he  be  ded 
In  hindrynge  of  his  owcn  astatew 

Goccer,  MS.  Soc  Antiq.  XS4,  f.  ISL 

DWINGE.     To  shrivel   and    dwindle.   £e^^. 

«  Dwingle,"  Brome's  Songs,  ed.  1661,  p.  I:^ 
DWON.    Down.     JFeber. 
DWYRD.    Taught ;  directed.    (A.^N.) 
DWTE.    A  debt.    Pr.  Parv. 
DYA.    Dyachylon.    (^.-M) 
DYCH.    A  ditch;  a  great  pit    (J.^.)  Also,! 

mound,  dike,  or  bank. 
DYDER.    Thither.     JFeber. 
DYDLE.    Akindof  mud-drag.  Norf. 
DYE-HOUSE.    A  dairy.    Glouc. 
DYENTELY.    Daintily.    SMton. 
DYFFAFE.    To  deceive.    {A.-N.) 
Swyike  wyches  ere  for  to  wayfe. 
For  many  manne  thai  may  duffiiji. 
R,  d§  BrutM,  MS, 
DYGH.    To  die.    Handle. 
DYK.    A  ditch.     {A.-S.) 
DYKKE.   Thick.   Ritwn. 
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)TLDE.   To  reward ;  to  yield. 
)YLFE.   The  devil.   Digby  Myst.  p.  70. 
)ILFULLE.  Doleful ;  lamentable.    (J.-S.) 
The  emperoure  hath  tan  the  way 
To  the  knyght,  there  b»  he  lay 
Batyde  the  d^ffkUlg  thynge. 

M8.  Cantab.  Fr.li.38,  f.  G7. 
ETyr  lay  the  lady  faite  aslepe, 
A  d$lf¥lU  tweTyn  can  tche  mete.  MS.  Ibid,  f.  83. 
DTLL.   A  dele,  or  part.     Weber, 
OYMABLE.    Subject  to  tithes. 
3YMES.  Tithes.    (^.-M) 
DTMOX.    A  sturdy  combatant.    Eati,    Per- 
haps  this  word  is  deriTcd  from  the  name  of 
Dymoke,  the  king's  champion. 
DYMYSENT.    A  |^e.    (^.-jV.)    "  A  dymy- 

sent  of  gold/'  Test.  Vetiist.  p.  435. 
DYNE.    Thine.    JiUwtL 
OYNERE.    A  dinner.    (i^.-M) 

I  bade  felowcs  to  my  dynen. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  t.  48«  f.  49. 

DYN'ET.    Dined.    (A^N.) 

Jol J  Robyn  Uut  tfynef  with  me 
Hate  behette  me  my  mon^. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ▼.  48,  f.  51. 
DYXTAND.     Riding.     Toumeley. 
DYODON.    Died,  pi.    Tundale,  p.  52. 
OYPPE.    Deep.    Tundale,  p.  13. 
DYRE.    Dear.     Chaucer. 

Farewelle,  difre  herte,  chef  yn  remembranace. 
And  eTer  Mhalle  unto  the  oure  y  dy. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  0,  f.  ISl. 

DYREN.    To  endure.     fFeber. 

DYSCET.    Deceit.    "  FuUc  of  dyteet,"  MS. 

CanUb.  Ff.  i.  6,  f.  140. 
DYSCOMWITE.   To  defeat.    Warton,  U.  257. 
DYSCRYE.   To  describe.    (j4..N.) 
DYSE.   To  break  or  bruise.     (A.~N.) 
DYSEMOL.     Unfortunate.    (^.-5.) 
DVSGRATE.    Disgraced ;  degraded.    (Lat.) 
DYSHEIGHTEN.    To  disparage;  to  disgrace. 

GUme. 


DYSKERE.    To  discover ;  to  betray. 

We  ne  wolde  nevyr  to  you  dyakert, 

MS.  Harl.  2252,  f.  106. 

DYSKEVER.    See  Dy$kere.    Tlie  MS.  of  the 
Erie  of  TolouSy  636,  reads  dyakevere. 
Metseogere,  y  prey  the  do  me  eniewre 
That  thou  wylt  never  roe  dptkever. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  95. 
DTSMALE.    Ruin ;  destruction.    (A.-N.) 
DYSON.    The  flax  on  a  distaff.    West. 
DYSPARBLE.    To  disperse. 

Our  Lord  aryiith,  and  his  enemyi  be  dytparbled 
aboute,  and  fie  they  that  haten  him  fro  hys  vliage. 

MS.  Bodt.  423,  f.  241. 

DYSFARYTABLE.    Unequalled.    (A.^N.) 
And  knowe  hym  as  Ood  Almyghte, 
That  was  for  me  man  djfsparytable. 

MS.  Cantah.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  221 

DTSPONSATE.    Set  in  order.    {Lat.) 
DYSPYTE.    Anger;  revenge.    {A.-N.) 
Of  hym  he  had  grete  dyafvte. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  it.  38,  f.79. 

DYSSAYVE.    To  deceive.    (^.-A^.) 

The  develle  entirs  than  by  fals  illumynacyoni 

and  fall  lownnes  and  swetnea.  and  dytmyve*  a  mans 

•aule.  MS,  Uncoln  A.  1.  17,  f.221. 

DYSTURBELAUNCE.  A  disturbance.  {A.-N.) 

Large  conscience  maky  th  a  dp^urbtlaunce. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  1. 6,  f.  139. 

DYSWARY.    Doubt.    Cov.  Mytt. 

DYTARE.    One  who  prepares.    Pr.  Parv. 

DYTH.    Dressed ;  prepared.    {A.'S.) 

DYTT.    Same  as  dit^  q.  v. 

The  seconde  profy t  of  anger  smerte. 

Is  that  anger  may  the  develys  mouthe  diftt. 

That  he  no  speche  may  speke  overtwharu 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft,  11.38,  f.l4. 

DYVENDOP.    See  Dive-dapper. 

DYZE-MAN'S-DAY.   Childermas.    North. 

DY3E.    To  die.    {A,-S.) 

He  schall  treuly  have  my  curse, 
And  ever  Khali  have  to  that  1  dy^t. 

MS.  Athmola  61,  f.  S8L 


EI.  Crmen. 
£A.  (1)  In;  and; yes.    North. 

[2)  Water.  Eatt.  Genuine  A.-S.  ALso,  ariver 
on  the  sands  by  the  sea  shore. 

|3)  One ;  one  of  several ;  each.    North, 

i)  Law ;  right ;  equity.     Ventegan. 

SAGE.    A  worm.    /.  Wight. 

SAGER.  (1)  Sonr.  {Fr.)  Also,  sharp,  some- 
times applied  to  the  air.  See  Florio,  pp.  8,  69. 

T"  A  peculiar  and  dangerous  violence  of  the 
tide  in  some  rivers,  supposed  to  be  caused  by 
the  vehement  confluence  of  two  streams,  or 
by  the  channel  becoming  narrower  or  shal- 
lower, or  both.  The  eager  in  the  river  Severn 
is  mentioned  by  Camden,  and  many  other  early 
writers.  The  boatmen  still  say,  ^  ware  ager," 
when  any  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from 
it.  Forby  mentions  several  other  instances 
in  various  rivers  in  England  and  France.  Ac- 
cording to  Kennetty  "  any  sodden  inundation 
of  the  sea  is  called  an  egor  at  Howden  in  York- 
shire/'  which  is  perhaps  the  sense  of  aker  in 
Cott.  MS.  quoted  in  v.  Acker. 

3)  Angry ;  furious     Nt»^tK 


EAGERSPIRED.     Same  as  AckerapHt,  q.  v. 

EAGLESS.    A  female  eagle.    HowelL 

EAK.  (1)  An  oak.    North. 

(2)  Eternity.    Scott. 

EALAND.    An  island.     Craven. 

EALD.    Old.    Also,  age.    North. 

EALDREN.    Elderly.    North. 

EALE.    To  reproach.    Devon, 

EALING.    A  lean-to.    North. 

EAM.  (1)  An  uncle.  North.  In  common  use 
in  early  English.  It  is  applied  in  Yorkshire, 
says  Kennett,  to  any  friend  or  neighbour. 

(2)  To  have  leisure ;  to  spare  time.     Cheth, 

EAMBY.    Close  by ;  at  hand.     Cheeh, 

E  AN.  To  bring  forth  young,  applied  more  par- 
ticularly to  ewes. 

EAND.    The  breath  or  spirit.    North. 

EANLINGS.    Lambs  jiut  bom.    Shak. 

EAPNS.    A  handfuL     Yorkth. 

EAR.  (1)  To  plough.  (A.'S.)  Hence  earabkt 
fit  for  cultivation  with  com. 

(2)  An  animal'ft  kidney.    East. 

(3)  A  place  where  hatches  prevent  the  influx  of 
the  tide.    Somerset. 
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(4^  Honour.     Ventepan, 

!5)  The  handle  of  a  pot     far.  dial 
6)  Eare,  air.    Chester  Plays,  L  22. 
(7)  To  set  together  hy  the  ears,  i.  e.  to  quarrel. 

To  send  one  away  with  a  flea  in  his  ear,  L  e. 

in  anger  or  disgrace.     To  be  up  to  the  ears, 

L  e.  to  be  fully  engaged. 
EAR-BREED.    The  prominent  part  at  the  end 

of  a  cart.     North. 
EARD.    Earth,  or  ground.    North. 
EARFE.    Fearful;  timorous.    North. 
BARIKE.    A  tax  paid  for  ploughing. 
EARING.     Ploughing,  or  cultivation.    Some- 
times, a  day's  ploughing.     WUts. 
EARING-BAG-SKIN.    A  calf  s  stomach,  from 

which  rennet  is  made.    North. 
EAR-KECKERS.    The  tonsUs  of  the  throat. 

Somertet. 
EARLES.    Same  as  Jrkt,  q.  t. 
EAR-MARK.    A  token,  or  signal    North. 
EARMNESSE.    Poverty.     Ventegam. 
EARN.  (1)  To  curdle  milk.    North. 

(2)  Some  kind  of  clothing  or  dress.  See  Floddon 
Field,  ed.  1808,  p.  60. 

(3)  To  glean.    North. 

EARNlfER.      The    morning,     or    forenoon. 

Thoresby  says,   ''forenoon  drinking;"    and 

Grose  explains  it  the  afternoon.     Yorith. 
EARNS.    To  yearn.    See  Lilly,  ed.  1632,  dg. 

Bd.  ix;    Kug  and  Northeme  Man,  1640. 

EamefuU,  Misfortunes  of  Arthur,  p.  64. 
EARNEST.  (1)  To  use  in  earnest.    Narei. 
(2)  Deposit  money  given  to  bind  a  bargain,  or 

on  hiring  a  servant,  &c    "  This  simple  token 

or  poore  earnest  peanie,"  Bibl.  Eliotae,  1559, 

ded.    See  Ck>verdale's  Works,  p.  384 ;  Florio, 

pp.  39, 81. 
.'EARNING.    Cheese-rennet.    North. 
EARSH.    A  stubble-field.    South. 
BART.    Sometimes.    Exmoor. 
EARTH.  (1)  To  lodge,  as  a  badger  does. 
(2)  A  day's  ploughing.     Var.  dioL 
EARTH-CHESNUT.    A  kipper-nut    Gerard. 
EARTHEQWAVE.    An  earthquake.    {A.'S.) 
EARTH-FAST-STONE.    A  stone  appearing  on 

the  surface,  but  fast  in  the  earth.    North. 
BARTHGALL.    The  larger  centaury.     We9t. 
EARTHLY.    Rough ;  austere.     Yorkgh. 
EARTH-RIDGE.     A  few  feet  of  earth  round  a 

field  which  is  ploughed  up   close   to   the 

hedges,  and,  sometimes  after  having  produced 
'    a  crop  of  potatoes,  is  carried  out  into  the  field 

for  manure,  and  there  mixed  with  dung, 

sand,  &c 
EARTH-STOPPING.    Stopping  up  the  holes 

of  foxes  previously  to  hunting  them. 
EARTH-TABLE.     The  lowest  course  of  stone 

that  is  seen  in  a  building,  level  with  the  earth. 

SecW.  Wyrc.  p.282. 
EARWEORTHE.    Honourable.     Venteffon. 
EARWIKE.    An  ear-wig.    Somenet. 
EARWRIG.    An  ear-wig.    Somerset. 
EARY.    Every.     Yorkth. 
EASEFUL.    Easy ;  comfortable.    Eaat. 
BASEMENT.     Ease;  relief.    South.     To  do 


one's  easement,  mingere.    A  home  of 

ment,  a  jakes. 
E  ASEN.    The  eaves  of  a  house.    Wettm. 
E ASIFUL.    Placid ;  indolent     North. 
EASILIER.    More  easy.     Oron. 
EASILY.    Slowly.     Yorkeh. 
BASING-DROPS.     The  drops  of  water  bm 

the  eaves  of  houses  after  rain.    North. 

EASINGS.  (I)  Dung ;  oidure.    North. 
(2)  The  eaves  of  a  house.    North. 
EASING-SPARROW.      The  common  hosse^ 

spannow.    Saipp. 
EASLES.    Hot  embers.    Eteex. 
EASTER.    The  back  of  a  chimney,  or  cUnmeT. 

stock ;  also  as  tutre,  q.  v. 
EASTERLING.    A  native  of  the  Hanse  tosn, 

or  of  the  East  of  Germany. 
EASY-BEEF.    Lean  cattle.'    North. 
EASY-END.    Cheap.     Craven. 
EATERS.    Servants.    Joiuon. 
EAT-FLESH.    The  stone  Moreophafui. 
EATH.  (1)  Easy.    North. 
(2)  Earth.     Wiite. 
EATHELIC.    EasOy.     Vereteffm. 
EATHLY.    Easily.    Peele,  ii.  232. 
EATHS.    Easily ;  commonly.     Naret, 

EAT-OUT.  To  undermine  by  false  insinusliou: 
to  eat  too  much  at  another's  expense.  NoriL 
EATSEAGT.    Peijured ;  denied,     rerstegn. 
EAVE.    To  thaw.    Devon. 
EAVELONG.    Same  as  Avettmg,  q.  v. 
EAVER.    A  quarter  of  the  heavens.    Narik 
RAVINGS.    The  eaves  of  a  house: 
EBANE.    Ebony.    Pr.  Parv. 
EBB.    Near  the  surface.     JFeot. 

EBB-CRUSE.     A  cruse,  or  pot,  very  nec^ 

empty.    See  Hall's  Satires,  vi.  1. 
EBBER.   Shallow.  {J.-S,)    Bishop  Hall  qnb 
of  "  the  ebber  shore,"  Works,  1648,  p.  20. 

And  lo  that  that  oure  lawe  domci  to  be  doM  i& 
wikked  mme,  je  niffere  kynddj;  and  thefn 
hym  that  we  halde  wyie,  )e  ha)d«  an  thben  fuk 

MS.  Linratn  A.  i.  17.  tX 
She  cried  and  made  mochel  dol, 
Ai  the  that  wai  an  «M«r  fol. 
Oliver  Muttdi,  MS.  CM.  Trbu  OndM.  f.CS 

EBBLE.    The  asp  tree.   Eaet.    We  have  <^ 
tre,  ebonus,  in  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  17.    **  Ju 
of  eble,"  M  S.  Med.  Line 
EBENE.    Ebony  wood.    HoweH 
E-BLAW.    Blown.    Andelay,  p.  13. 
EBRAIKE.     Hebrew.     Chaucer. 
EBREU.    Hebrew.    MaundevUe. 
EBRIDYLLID.    Bridled.     Reliq.Antiq.iLS;. 
EBUS.    Ebenecer.     Far.  dioL 
ECCLESIAST.  An  ecclesiastical  person.  Also, 

the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes. 
ECCLES-TREE.    An  axle-tree.    Ea$t. 
ECHADELL.    Each  a  deal ;  L  e.  the  whok. 
ECHE.  (1)  Each  one ;  every  one.    {A.-S,) 
(2)  To  add  to ;  to  increase.    (J.-S.) 
Lenger  was  hit  not  tho  dayei. 
But  lith  men  that  aftur  wore 
Therto  ecAed  more  and  more. 
Cur§or  Mundi,  MS.  Catt.  Trim.  Oateft.  f.  10 
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/HESE.    To  choose.    Sec  Warton.  i.  12. 
Loo  here  two  cofrii  on  the  horde, 
EdUM  whlche  50 w  liste  of  thoo  two. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe,  Antiq.  134,  f.  141. 

:HT.    An.    Heame. 

JKLE.  (1)  A  woodpecker.     Var.  dial. 

I  To  aim ;  to  intend ;  to  design.    North.   The 

asual  fonn  is  etik. 

TTASY.    Madness.    Shak, 

)BORROWS-DAY.     St,  Edburgc's  day. 

)DER.  (1)  A  serpent;  an  adder.    {J.'S.) 

Still  in  use  in  the  North. 

I  The  binding  at  the  top  of  stakes  used  in 

making  hedges.    North. 

)DERCOP.    A  spider.    Craven. 

)D£RING.    Same  as  Edder  (2). 

)DERWORT.    The  herb  dragonwort. 

)D1GE.    The  aftermath.    Derbysh. 

)DISH.    Another  form  of  eddige,  but  more 

properly  the  stubble  in  com  or  grass. 

)DLE.    Putrid  water.    Northumb. 

)DREN.    Adders.    (j1.'S.) 

)DY.    An  idiot.     Chesh. 

)E.  (1)  Went.    {J.-S.) 

)  St.  Eadgithe.    Hampson,  ii.  105. 

)ER.    A  hedge.    Cheth. 

)ERLYNG.    Relations.    (J.-S.) 

:)FEDRID.    Pleased ;  satisfied  with  ? 

)GE.  (1)  The  side  of  a  hiU ;  a  ridge.   As  Bid- 

dlcstone  Edge,  &c.  in  the  North. 

)  To  stand  aside ;  to  make  way.    North. 

)  To  set  on  edge,  as  one's  teeth,  &c. 

)  Edffe  o*dark,  evening.     Craven. 

)  To  harrow.    North. 

DGE-LEAMS.    Edge  tools.    North. 

DGLING.    Standing  on  one  end.     ffano. 

[)GREW.    Aftermath.     Cheth. 

DIFYE.    To  build.    (/t.-N.) 

DIPPE.    (Edlpns.     Chaucer. 

DNE.    To  renew  j  to  renovate.    (J.^S.) 

•DON.    Done ;  finished.    {A.-S.) 

DRESS.  Dressed ;  prepared.  "  Ready  edress," 

Ashmole's  Theat.  Chem.  Brit.  p.  284. 

DWARD-SHOVELBOARDS.  Broad  shillings 

of  Edward  VI.  formerly  used  in  playing  the 

game  of  shovelboard. 

DWYTE.    To  reproach;  to  blame.      (A.-S.) 

It  is  a  substantive  in  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  379 ;  Gy 

of  Warwike,  pp.  118,  156, 251. 
And  wo  Mythtlltylle  with  gret  Mntlment, 
Sam  folke  wol  eiw^e  him  with.foly. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft,  i.  6,  f.  198. 

E.  (1)  A  spout.    North. 

I)  Even ;  evening.    Percy. 

\)  An  eye.    Still  in  use. 

Of  that  tehe  might  noght  be  awreke. 
For  ichune  cowde  anethe  ipeke. 
And  never  the  Icee  mercy  the  preyd. 
With  wepynge  ee,  and  thus  ihe  leyde 

G9W0r,  MS.  Cantab.  Pf.  L  6,  t.  09. 

1)  The  top  of  a  drinking-  cup. 
5)  To  love,  or  respect.    North. 
lECLE.    An  icicle.    Salop. 
:ED.    I  had.     North. 
:EF.    Easy.     Stanihurst,  p.  11. 
^.E-GRASS.    Aftermath.    Dortet. 


EEIR.    Condition.    (A.-S.)    <*  A  stude  of  good 

eeir,"  Wright's  Seven  Sages,  p.  5. 
EEK.    To  itch.     YorJtth. 
EEL.    To  cover  in.    Also,  to  season  an  oven 

when  first  erected.     Cheah. 
EELDE.    Age.    Still  used  in  the  North. 
Quod  Reton,  In  tetde  of  twentl  5eere, 
Go  to  Oxonford  or  leme  lawp. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  1& 

EELEATOR.    A  young  eel.    North. 

EELFARE.    A  brood  of  eels. 

EEL-SHEAR.    An  iron  instrument  with  three 

or  four  points  used  for  catching  eels  in  the 

Southern  counties. 
EEL-THING.    St.  Anthony's  fire.    Etfex. 
EEM.  (1)  Leisure.    See  Etm. 
(2)  Almost.     Wane. 
EEMIN.    The  evening.     Yorkeh. 
EEN.  (1)  The  eyes.    North.     See  Reliq.  Antiq. 

L  82 ;  Robin  Hood,  L  102. 
(2)  To ;  but ;  except.    Somenet. 
RENT.    It  is  not.    Nwth. 
BENY.    Fall  of  holes.     Yorish. 
EERIE.    Frightened.    Northumi. 
EERL.    An  earL    (^.-.S.) 
EERLONDE.    Ireland.     Pr.  Parv. 
EERNYS.    Attention.    (^.-&) 
EERYS.    Ears.    North. 

The  blode  braste  owt  at  hyi  eety*. 
And  hys  itede  to  grownde  he  berys. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ii.  3i,  f.  7S. 

EES.    Yes.     Var.  dial 

EE'SCAR.    An  unpleasant  olject.    North. 

BEST.    The  East.    (^.-5.) 

EET.    Yet.    Devon. 

EETH.    Easy.    Nortkumb. 

EEVER.    Ray-grass.    Devon. 

EF.    After.    Heame. 

E-FERE.    Together.    (A.'S.)     See  Audeli>'i 

Poems,  p.  50 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  302, 304. 
EFFECT.  (1)  Substance.    (A.-N.) 
(2)  An  intention.    Shah. 
EFFECTUOUS.    Effectual.    Holinehed. 
EFFERE.    Wild;  strange.    (Lat,) 
EFFET.    A  newt.     Var.  dial 
EFFII.    A  likeness;  an  efiigy.    Suffolk. 
EFFLATED.    Puffed  up.     Chaucer. 
EFFRENATED.    Ungovernable.    {Lai.) 
EFFUND.    To  pour  forth.    {Lat.) 
EFFUSION.    Confusion.    {A.'N,) 
EFNE.    Heaven.    Cov.  Myst.  p.  278. 
EFRENGE.    Fringe.    Cunningham,  p.  14. 
EFT.    Again.  (^.-5.)   "  And  fyUe  hit  ^e  folk 

wele,"  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  49. 
EFTER.    After.    North. 
EFTEST.    Quickest;  readiest    Shak. 
EFTIR-TEMSIN-BREOD.  Bread  madeofcoaiM 

flour  or  refuse  from  the  sieve.   Yorkeh. 
EFT-SITHES.    Oft-times.    North. 
EFTSONES.    Immediately.    {A.'S,) 
EFTURES.    Passages.    Malory,  iL  376. 
EGAL.    Equal.     {Fr.) 
EGALITEE.    EquaUty.    {A.-N.) 
EGALLY.    EquaUy.     {Fr.) 
EGALNESS.    Equality.    Norte. 
EGAR.    To  put  aside.    {Fr.) 
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EGERS.    Spring  tnlipi.    BaOey. 

EGESTIOUS.    Belonging  to  digestion. 

E-GEVYN.    Given.      (A.-S,) 

The  slxte  comaundmeDt  I  will  reheree  alto, 
Bj  God  B-gmifH,  and  that  In  straytc  wjricw 

JKS.  JLaiid.416.  f.0B. 

EGG.  To  nrge  on ;  to  incite.  Still  in  use  in 
the  North  of  England. 

The  drede  of  God  «■  Chat  we  turne  noghte 
agayne  tiUe  oure  lynne  thurghe  any  ille  9gKyng» 

US,  Uneota  A.  L  17,  f.  198. 

EGG-BERRT.    The  hirdchexry.    North. 
EGGE.  (1)  Age. 

I  meght  not  fast,  nor  I  wold  not  pray; 

I  thoyt  to  a  mendyd  In  my  egge, 

MS.  Lineeln  A.  U  17.  f.  M. 

(2)  Edged ;  shaq>.  Also  a  suhstantive,  the  edge 
of  any  instrument. 

Wroght  hyt  wai  welle  and  feyre. 
No  egt$  tole  myght  hyt  apeyre. 

MS,  Cantab,  Pf.  iL  3B,  f.  101. 

EGGEMENT.    Incitement.    (^..&} 

EGG-FEAST.  The  Saturday  preceding  Shrove 
Tuesday,  so  called  at  Oxford.  Also  known  as 
Egg-Saturday.  Egg-Sunday  is  mentioned  in 
Baker's  Theatrum  Triumphans,  1670,  p.  37. 

EGGING.     Urging ;  incitement.     {A.-S,) 

EGGLER.  One  who  goes  ahont  the  country 
collecting  eggs  for  sale.    North, 

EGG-PIE.  A  dish  correctly  described  by  its 
title.  It  is  still  made  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  and  is  mentioned  in  Taylor's  Worices, 
L146. 

EGGS.  To  have  eggs  on  the  spit,  L  e.  to  be  ac- 
tively emploved. 

EGGS-AND-COLLOPS.  (1)  Toad-flaz.   North. 

(2\  Fried  eggs  and  bacon.     Var,  dial. 

EGGS-FOR-MONEY.  A  proverbial  expression, 
used  when  a  person  was  awed  by  threats,  or 
had  been  overreached  into  giving  money  for 
comparatively  worthless  things. 

EGG-WIFE-TROT.  An  easy  jog  trot.  The 
origin  of  the  phrase  is  obvious. 

EGHB.    An  eye.     {J.'S.) 

Thow  Mile  hym  le  with  egha. 
And  oome  to  Criate  thi  fk«nde. 

MS,  Ldneoln  A.  L 17*  t.  8». 

EGHGE.    Edge.    (^.-5.) 
EGHNE.    Eyes.    {,A..S,) 

For  alle  the  manace  of  hyi  myghte. 

And  mawgree  hit  «ghne. 

Mortt  Arthura,  MS.  Une.  f.  £7. 

EGHTE.    Possessions ;  property.    {j4.-S.) 
EGHWAR.    Ever.     Weber. 
EGIR.    A  kind  of  precious  stone. 

AUe  of  rewelle  bane. 

Off  0gir  and  of  urbane. 

MS.  lAneoln  A.  1.  17.  f.  IX. 

EGLANTINE.  Sweet  briar.  The  name  was 
occasionally  given  to  the  wild  rose. 

EGLEHORNE.    A  species  of  hawk. 

EGLENTERE.    Eglantine.     Chaucer. 

EGLING.    A  perch,  two  years  old. 

EG  RE.     Courageous.     WiU.  Werw. 

EGREDOUCE.  A  kind  of  dish  or  sauce,  frc- 
quently  mentioned  in  old  cookery  books. 
Also  as  dowce-egyr,  q.  v. 


EGRELICHE.    Sourly ;  Utteriy.    (X-A.) 
EGREMOINE.    Agrimony.    {A^K) 
EGREMONT.    Sonow.    (JLai.) 
EGREMOUNDE.    Agrimony.    {A^}i) 
EGRET.    A  kind  of  heron.    See  Ord.  ud  Sa 

p.  220 ;  Harrison,  p.  223. 
EGRITUDE.    Sickness.    {Lai) 
EGYLL.    An  eagle.    RitwiL 
EGYNG.    Urging;  incitement.    {A^$) 
Tborow  the  fendct  tgyng* 
Hyi  doujter  thoujt  another  thyfif. 

MS.4tkmlef^,l% 

EGYPTIAN-FROG.    A  toad.    I.lVigk. 
EGYTMENT.    An  agistment.    SotUh. 
EHGNE.    Eyes.    {A.~S.) 
EHYT.    Eat.     Wieklife, 
EIE.    Fear.    {AS.) 

Tot  nuny  thyngya  byt  ys  grete  <ye. 

The  whyche  falleth  me  oat  for  to  Kfc 

M8.BMd.m,l'A 

EIGH.  (1)  Aye;  yes.    NortK    Alio  an  iits 
rogative,  what  do  you  say  ? 

(2)  The  eye.    {A,-S.) 

(3)  Fear.    Beves  of  Hamtoun,  p.  72. 
EIGHEN.    The  holes  or  indices  of  the  ockl 

quadrant  were  so  called. 
EIGHE-SENE.    The  eyesight.    {A.-S.) 
EIGH-WYE.    Yes,  yes.     NortK 
EIKE-TREE.    An  oak.     Yorkth. 
EILD.    To  be  sickly ;  to  grow  old;  to  peE 

old  age.    North, 
EILE.    EviL    Nominale  MS. 
EILEBER.    The  herb  attiaria, 
EILET-HOLES.    Very  small  holes,  a  tera: 

sempstresy.    North, 
EILLE.    To  be  sick,  or  ilL    {A.S.) 
EIM.    Even ;  exact ;  equal.     North, 
EINATTER.    A  serpent.     Cumb. 
EINE.    Eyes.    Tarlton,  p.  89. 
EIR.    The  air.     See  St.  Brandaa,  p.  32. 
At  undren  tide  ther  coom  a  lotta, 
Fro  the  eir  breityng  doun. 

Cwrwar  Mundi,  MS,  CoU,  THa,  CaaA.  L  LS 

EIRE.    An  heir.    {A.'N.) 

EIRIE.     Same  as  Airy,  q.  t. 

EIRY.    light ;  unearthly.     North, 

BISEL.    Vinegar.    {A,'S,) 

EISTE.    The  highest     {A.S.) 

BIT.    To  eat.     Yorksh, 

EITH.    Either.    Heame, 

EIYT.    A  newt.    Brit.  Bibl.  iv.  29. 

EI3TE.    Eight.    Also,  property.    {J.-i] 

E13YEN.    Eyes.    {A,S.) 

EKE.  (1)  To  ease ;  to  kill ;  to  rid.    Heani. 

(2)  Also.    Common  in  old  ballads. 

(3)  An  addition  to  a  bee-hive.  .  North 
EKER.    Water-cresses.     {A.-S.) 
EKKENE.    To  prolong.     {A.-S.) 
EKYN.  (1)  Also.     Heame. 

(2)  To  itch.     Prompt.  Part. 

EL.     Else.    Heame. 

ELA.     The  highest  note  in  the  scale  of  isaat 

See  Middleton,  iii.  624. 
ELAGERE.     Strength ;  power.    (A^) 
KLAT.     Elated.     {Laf.) 
KLAXATE.    To  unloose.     {Laf.) 
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>BORYN.    A  kind  of  wine.     Weber. 
,UOW.    A  promontory.    HoweU, 
30W.GREASE.  PereeTering  exercise  of  the 
urns,  exciting  perspiration. 
JOWS.    To  be  out  at  the  elbows,  i.  e.  to  be 
in  great  difficulties. 

.BOWSHAKER.    A  gamester;  a  sharper. 
.CONE.    Each  one.     Cumb, 
,CY.    AKcc.    North. 

J}.    Old  age ;  old  people.    (^.-5.)    Some- 
times, for  age  in  general. 
.DE.  (1)  To  make,  or  grow  old.    {A.-S.) 
I  To  delaj ;  to  linger.    Ps,  Coti. 
,DED.    Ailed.    Also,  held.    Salop, 
,DEN.    Rubbish;  fuel.    North, 
BER.  (1)  A  cow*8  udder.     Far,  dioL 
I  Rather ;  somewhat  bigger.    North, 
An  ancestor.    {A.-S,)    A  justice  of  peace 
iras  formerly  so  called. 

DER-HAND.    In  cards,  he  who  held  the 
land  was  said  to  be  elder-hand. 
DERLY-MAN.  A  chief,  or  principaL  Cumb. 
DERMAN.    A  nobleman.    (^.-5.) 
DERN.    An  elder  tree.    Eaat.    Also  an  ad- 
ectiye,  made  of  the  elder. 
DERNE.    Elders ;  ancestors.    (A.'S.) 
DER-ROB.  A  conserre  made  of  the  juice  of 
be  elderberry.    Une. 

DERYNGES.    Parents ;  ancestors.    (^.-5.) 
D.FATHER.    A  grandfather.    North. 
D-MOTHER.    A  step-mother.    North. 
DRITCH.    Ghastly.    Northumb. 
B.  (1)  An  aisle.    Bloxam, 
Aid ;  help.    Sknmer. 
ECH.    Alike;  equally.    {A,'S.) 
BCTION.    Option.    /» fffec/ton,  likely. 
BMEN.    Made  of  elm.    Donet. 
BMENT.    The  sky,  or  heayens.    North. 
ENGE.    PainfuL     {A.'S.)    Also,  sorrowful. 
2m^,  St  Brandan,  p.  30.    Elenffliehe,  Piers 
loughman,  p.  231.     It  alao  means  totitary^ 
sense  still  retained  in  some  counties.    El- 
mgfneu,  Brit.  Bibl.  ii.  84.    Kennett  has, 
EBtnge,  solitary,  lonely,  melancholy." 

An  etynge  lif  thert  thei  ledde. 

In  wildernet  were  thei  fedde. 
Cmrsor  MMndi,  US.  CWL  Trin,  Cantab,  f.  90. 

SNGERE.    More  sorrowftd.    (A.»S.) 
His  Uboure  to  him  h  the  elengere. 

MS.  8oe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  856. 

2PHANT.    A  species  of  scabious. 
:T.    Fucl;ollit.     WiUs, 
:V£N£R.    A  luncheon.    Sun. 
IWN.    Eleven.    Exmoor. 
\  (1)  To  entangle  hair  in  knots,  an  amuse- 
ent  indulged  in  by  Queen  Mab. 
i  mischievous  person.    North. 
•ARROWS.   Ancient  arrow-heads,  so  called 
r  rustics  in  the  North. 

AYDES.  Some  kind  of  animals,  mentioned 
the  MS.  Morte  Arthure,  f.  77. 
E.    A  witch,  or  fairy.    (A.'&) 
-LOCKS.    Entangled  hair.    '<  Curl'd  and 
Jl  of  elves-locks,"  Wits  Miserie,  1596. 
•QUENE.    The  queen  of  elves,  or  fairies. 
-SHOTS.    Same  as  E^-arrowtt  q.  ▼. 


ELGER.    An  eel-spear.    Pr.  Parv, 
EUCHE.    AUke.    Depos.  Ric.  II.  p.  6. 
ELICOMPANIE.    A  tomtit.     Comw. 
ELIE.    Elijah.     Chaucer. 
ELIK.    Alike.    North. 

Tak  asafetlda  and  aromaticap  of  ather  eUk  mm 
klUe,  and  wax  and  oyl,  as  resone  gylbs. 

MS.Linc.Med.tmm 
ELINGLICH.    Wretchedly.    (A.-S.) 
ELIS.    Eels.     Chaucer. 
ELISEE.    Elisha.     Chaucer. 
ELIT.    Elect,    ffeame. 
ELK.  (1)  A  wild  swan.    North. 
(2)  A  kind  of  yew  used  for  bows. 
ELL.    An  ell-wand.    Dyce. 
ELLARNE.    The  elder  tree.     (A.-S.)    Still  in 

use.    See  Heref.  GL  and  Pr.  Parv.  p.  239. 
ELL-DOCKENS.    Colt's-foot.    North. 
ELLE.    An  eeL     Chaucer. 
ELLEED.    Together.    Lmc. 
ELLEK.    Alexander.    Norths 
ELLEN.    EUs.    Heame. 
ELLENCH.    Afar  off.    Kent 
ELLENE.    Eleven.    Heame 
ELLEN-TREE.    The  elder  tree.     York$h. 
ELLER.    The  alder  tree.    North. 
ELLERD.    Swoln  with  felon.    North. 
ELLES.    Else ;  otherwise.    (A^S.) 

3et  I  have  a  morsel  for  thy  toth» 

And  Mt»  I  were  to  blame. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  v.  40,  f.  flOb 

ELLET.    The  elder  tree.    Suteex. 
ELLOCK-RAKE.    A  small  rake  used  for  break* 

ing  up  ant-hills.    Sakp. 
BLL-RAKE.    A  large  rake.    Sakp. 
ELLUM.    Elm.     Var.  dial 
ELLUMINE.    ToembeUUh.    Skelton. 
ELLY.    A  bound  or  goal  in  playing  at  foot-balL 

North. 
ELLYTHE.    Aileth.    Torrent,  p.  41. 
ELM.    An  ell  in  length.    North. 
ELMEN.    Made  of  elm.     Wett. 
ELMESSE.    Alms.    Pronqtt.  Parv. 
ELMES3EVER.    Analmsgiver.    Pr.  Parv. 
ELMOTHER.    A  step-mother.    North. 
ELNE.    An  ell.    See  Kyng  Alisaunder,  2750 

Holinshed,  Scotland,  p.  9.    Line,    *'  False 

elnen,"  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  429. 
ELNORNE.    The  elder  tree.    Pr,  Parv, 
ELN5ERDE.    An  ell-yard.     Gawayne, 
ELOINE.    Toremove,  or  banish.    {A,-N.) 
ELONG.    Slanting.    Exmoor, 
ELPHAMY.    Bryony.    North, 
ELREN.    The  elder  tree.    North. 
ELRICHE.    Dreadful ;  terrible.    Durh, 
ELSE.    Already ;  before.    Also,  others.  Northm 

It  is  the  nickname  of  AUee, 
ELSEDOCK.    The  herb  Ewuia  can^ana. 
ELSEN.    A  shoemaker's  awL    North. 
ELSE-WHEN.    At  another  time. 
ELSH.     Uncouth.    Devon. 
ELSPITH.    Elizabeth.    North, 
ELSWHITHER.    Elsewhere.    North. 
ELT.  (1)  To  knead  dough.    North. 
(2)  A  young  sow  pig.     West. 
ELTH.    Old  age.     Chaucer. 
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ELTROT.    Stalk  of  wild  pwslcy.    Wt^U 
ELVEN.    An  elm.     Var.diaL 
ELVENE.    Elves.     (.^.-5.) 
ELVERS.    Young  eels.     Wett 
ELVES.    Young  cattte.    Tuuer. 
ELVISH.     Irritable;  spiteful;  P««7*5  J^' 
chievous ;  fiantastic ;  intractable.    {A,-S,)   It 
is  still  in  use. 
ELYSWHORE.    Elsewhere. 

And  what  thou  ihali  have  thaTefore. 
Yn  thvt  world  and  Oifwhort. 

MS,  Harl.  1701.  f.  14. 

EM.    Them.     Var.dioL 

EMANG*  Among.  North,  «Emange«thame 
rightc,"  Peroeyal,  604. 

EMASTYCE.    The  mastic.    Tundale,  p.  67. 

EMBAILD.    Bound  up.    (Fr.) 

EMBARMENT.  An  embargo.  A  tract  was 
printed  in  1584,  entUled.  •«  A  true  wport  rf 
the  general  embarrcment  of  all  English 
ahippes."    Shakespeare  has  em*arjii«i«i/. 

BMBASB.    To  make  base,    ^temer. 

BMBASSADE.    An  embassy.    (^),.^^    ^ 

EMBAY.  To  bathe.  Hence,  to  delight,  to 
charm  the  senses  irresistibly. 

EMBAYLE.    To  inclose.    I^^emer. 

EMBELISE.    To  beautify.    {A.-N,) 

EMBERINGS.    The  fasU  of  tU  ember  weeks. 

EMBESY.    Toembusy.    Skelion. 

EMBLEBiBNTS.  Profits  of  land,  as  grass, 
fruit,  Ac    BUnmt. 

BMBOLDE.    To  make  bold.    ^A^N.) 

BMBOLIFE.    Oblique.    Chaucer, 

EMBOLNEDB.    SweUed.     Lydgate. 

EMBOSSED.  When  a  deer  foamed  at  the 
month  from  fatigue,  he  was  said  to  be  em- 
bossed.   A  hunting  term. 

BMBOUCHMENT.    An  embossment.     Cole9. 

EMBOWELLED.  Sud  of  a  hawk,  when  her 
gorge  was  void,  and  her  bowels  stiff. 

EMBOWING.    Arching.    Lydgate. 

EMBOYSSEMENT.    An  ambush.    (^.-A.) 

BMBRAID.  To  upbraid.  See  Hall,  Henry  VI. 
f.  46 ;  Tusscr's  Husbandry,  p.  313. 

EMBRASURES.    Embraces.    Shak. 

BMBREWED.    Soiled ;  dirtied.    Lydgate. 

EMBROCADO.    A  pass  in  fencing. 

EMBROUDED.    Embroidered.    (A.-N.) 

EMDELEZ.    With  equal  sides.     Gawojfne. 

EME.  (1)  Near.    Salop. 

(2)  An  uncle.  See  Earn.  Douce  says  the  term 
is  also  applied  to  an  aunt. 

Wele  we  wote,  wlthouten  wene» 

The  kynge  Arthur  oure  ema  sholde  he. 

MS.  Harl.  S8SS,  f.  107* 

(3)  Consideration ;  heed.    North. 
EMELE.    A  female  roe.    See  a  notice  of  their 

hokeynge  in  MS.  BodL  546. 
BMELLE.    Among;  amidst. 

Wit  Nembrot  com  thai  for  to  duelle. 
And  tok  a  eonseU  tham  tmeUe. 

MS.  Catt.  VeapoM,  A.  lit  f.  14. 

BMENDALS.     A  term  in  old  accounts,  signify- 
ing the  sum  total  in  stock. 
PMENISCHB.    To  diminish. 


Somend, 


Tar  now  Alexander  dyei,  and  MiuedoyK  arih 
waze  ay  lose  and  leoe,  and  ciMniMAedsr  b*  <%. 

JfS.XiMiliiA.L17*t4 

EMER.  (1)  Nearer.    Salop. 

(2)  A  deliTerer ;  one  who  succours  any  ooefiM 

a  great  difficulty.    Xme. 
EMERAUDES.    The  hemorrhoids.    (A^K,) 
EMERLON.    A  merlin,  or  hawk.    CAooccr. 
EMERUS.    Humours ;  diseases.    (if.-iV.) 
EMERYEN.    Embers :  hot  ashes.    {AS.) 
EMFORTH.    Even  with.    (^.-5L) 
EMIDDIS.    Amidst    Chaucer. 
EMMERS.    Embers.    Someraet. 
EMMET-BATCH.      An    ant-hilL 

Also  called  an  emmet-but. 
EMMOISED.    Comforted.    SJatmer. 
EMMOVE.    To  move,    ^pewter. 
EMMUT.    Force;  impetus.    Devon. 
EMNENUSTE.  Diminished ;  impaired.  (i...V| 
And  rijte  to  it  et  of  the  gadaeve  of  a  naae,  ij 

many  mene  may  take  gude  eneample  of  bfa,  la 

hie  gudnene  be  nathynge  emnanmta  therbf. 

JfS.  Unntm  A.  i.  17.  £^  9 

BMOLLID.    Soft;  tender.     {Lat.) 
EMONGEST.    Amongst.    HalL 
EMOTE.    An  ant,  or  emmet.    Baret. 
EMPAIR.    Impairment.     Chapmm. 
EMPECHE.    To  hinder.    Also,  to  attack. 
EMPEIRB.    To  impair ;  to  hurt-    {A.-S) 
EMPERALES.    Imperils,  a  coin.     W^er. 
EMPERICE.    An  empress.    {A.-N.) 
EMPERISH.    To  injure,  or  impair.    (-^.-X 
EMPERY.    Empire; dominion.    (^.-.V.)  W 
Woman  in  the  Moone,  1597 ;  Hall,  Heatrl 
f.  27 ;  Death  of  R.  of  Hunt.  p.  38. 
EMPESHE.    To  hinder.    {A.'N.) 

And  hure  nature  ehal  not  be  empeAei  te  is 
hure  dlgettloun,  wher  throo;  any  wykked  ii 
other  fuperfluytes  may  be  engendred. 

jr&Mz. 

EMPIGHT.    Fixed;  fastened.    Spetan. 

EMPLASTER.    A  plaster.     See  Rdiq-Aii. 

i.  54.    Chaucer  has  it  as  ETcrb.  ' 

Thnut  downe  a  staff,  and  there  will  »A4  :■  j 

lome  mud ;  repeat  it  •everall  time*  till  y<s  fc»^ 

gott  at  much  ai  will  make  an  amplagter. 

Jubre^*  watt,  Rdysl  9k.  MS.  ? 
EMPLIE.    To  infold ;  to  inyolTC.    {A.-S:^ 
EMPOISONER.    A  poisoner.     {A.'N.) 
EMPOSSESS.    To  possess.    Fkrio. 
EMPRES A.    A  device  or  motto.    Droftv. 
EMPRESSE.    To  crowd.     Chaucer. 
EMPRIDEDE.    Proud.  ^ 

And  whcnne  thU  joumee  was  done,  Piw» 
was  gretly  empridtda  theroffe,  axtd  weat  'mi  o 
kyngee  palace  for  to  Uke  the  qwene  01yiBri><  ^' 
of  it,  and  hafe  hir  with  hym. 

MS.  LJiH»te  A.  L  IT.  L 

BMPRIME.    To  separate  a  deer  from  the  pp 

of  the  herd. 
EMPRISE.  (1)  An  undcrtoking.    {A.-S) 
How  dare  y  thanne  be  presunptiiovt. 
I,  wofulle  wrecche,  in  any  mancr  wyw 
To  Uke  on  me  thi»  perfli  hy^e  mf>». 

Lydgate,  MS.  Soc  Amhq.  )»p  t  i 
Sundry  werkte  of  merrelou*  trnwrim^ 
Bt  carpentrye  to  forge  and  dyTlae. 
'  /W.Jf5:t< 
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Thill  tliel  were  that  tyme  unwise, 
Thel  dud  ajenet  Goddes  empri$e, 

Curmr  Mundi,  US,  CoU.  IWfi.  Csntad.  f.  41. 

(2)  Number.     Weber. 

EMPS-PIECE.    A  choice  mor9eaa  of  food ;  an 

epicure's  piece.    Line. 
EMPT.    To  empty.     Var.  dioL    It  occurs  in 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  16209. 
EMPTION.    A  purchase.     {Lat)     See  Cun- 
ningham's Re?els  Ace.  p.  1 ;  Ord.  and  Reg. 

pp.  73,  205. 
EMPTY.    To  pour  out  a  small  portion  of  liquid 

from  a  TesseL 
EMRAWDE.    An  emerald.    Skelion. 
EMEOD.    An  emerald,    /trntut. 
EMUCID.    Mouldy.    (Lat.) 
EMULE.    To  emulate,    ^eiuer. 
EMYS.    Enemies.    Heame. 
EN.    And;  also ;  if;  him.  It  seems  to  mean  tn. 

Sir  Degrerant,  1061. 
ENACTURE.    Action,  or  effect.    Skak. 
ENAMET.    A  luncheon.    Hante. 
ENANTYR.    Against.     Weber. 
ENARMEDE.    Armed.     In  old  cookery,  the 

term  was  applied  to  anything  larded. 
ENARRATION.    A  narrative.    (Lat.) 
ENAUNTER.    Lest ;  in  case.    Speneer. 
ENBANE.    To  poison.    Mirr.  Mag.  p.  75. 
ENBANED.    Ornamented?     Gawayne. 
EN  BASTE.    To  steep  in.    Philpot. 
ENBATE.    To  pounce  upon.    (J.'N.) 
ENBATTELLED.    Indented,  like  a  battlement. 

ENBAWMEN.    To  embalm.     {J.'N.) 

EN  BELYSE.    Parted  per  bend.    Holme. 

ENBEWTID.    Beautified.    Skelton. 

ENBIBING.    Imbibing.     {Lat) 

ENBLAUNCHEN.    To  whiten  over.     (A.-N.) 

ENBLAWUN.    Puffed  up.     WickUffe. 

ENBOCE.    TofiUout.    {A.-N.) 

ENBOISE.  See  Bmboeeed.  This  appears  to 
be  the  same  word  as  enboae,  which  occurs  in 
Chaucer,  and  is  wrongly  explained  by  Tyrwhitt. 
See  his  Gloss,  p.  75. 

But  thei  ihul  not  opeoe  neither  quetteye  while 
that  he  is  among  the  chaunge.  for  drede  to  enboUt 
and  to  do  amyi.  MS.  BodU  A48. 

ENBOLLE.    To  swell.    Pabgrave. 

EN  BOSSED.    Raised.    (^.-iV.) 

ENBOWE.    To  incline,  or  bow  down. 

ENBRACE.    To  take  hold  of.    {J.-N.) 
With  brodeicKetdc*  mibnuaedt,  and  burlyche  helmya. 

IforCtf  Ar^urt,  MS,  Utteoin,  f.  79* 

ENBRAUDE.    To  embroider.    (A.-N.) 
EN  BREAM.    Sharp ;  powerful ;  strong. 
ENBUSCHE.    To  hide  in  ambuscade. 
This  kny5te  whiche  hovid  and  abod, 
Knbusehed  upon  hor»>bak, 
Alle  sodeynellche  upon  him  brak. 

GoiMr,  MS.  See,  Jntiq.  104,  f.  81. 

ENBUSCHEMENT.    An  ambush. 

A  gret  tnbusehemeni  thay  lettt 
Thare  the  foster  thame  mett. 

MS.  UneUn  A.  i.  17,  f.  136. 

ENBUSY.    To  busy  or  exert  one's  self. 
ENBYBED.    Made  wet.    SkeUon. 
KNCAUSE.    Tocanse.    Lydgate. 


ENCAVE.    To  hide,  as  in  a  cave. 
ENCENSE.  (1)  To  burn  incense.    (^.-M) 
(2)  To  inform,  or  instruct    North, 
ENCENTED.    Assented.    Heame. 
ENCERCHE.    To  search.    Maundwiku 
ENCESE.    Qu.  increase? 

Hooly  chyrdie  9nt«t9  and  elce. 
And  wonchypp  Ood  In  hyi  terryie. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ft.  iL  88,  f .  & 
ENCHACE.  (1)  Hunting.    Bemere, 
(2)  To  drive  away.    {A,'N.) 

After  the  oomynge  of  thia  my5ty  k]rnge, 
Onre  olde  woo  and  troubUle  to  enehace, 

I^gatt,  US.  Soe.  Antiq.  1S4,  f.  IS. 
ENCHAR6E.    To  charge  one  with  anything. 
ENCHAUFE.    To  warm;  to  make  angry. 
ENCHAUFIN6.    Heat    (A.-N.) 
ENCHEDB.    Fallen ;  vanquished.    (J.-N.) 
And  the  tneh^dM  kynge  in  the  gay  armet, 
Lyt  gnmande  one  Uie  giownde,and  girde  thorcwe  erene. 

Uorte  Arthure,  MS.  Idneoln,  t.  94. 

ENCHEINED.    Chained  together. 
ENCHESON.  (1)  Cause;  occasion.      (^.-M) 
Itisexplained/or/et7  by  Batman,  1582. 

My  crye  that  ia  the  enehetoun  of  my  rightwiinca 
that  is  in  his  sight.  JIfS.  OAL  Eton.  10,  f  2Sb 

(2)  To  reason  with  ? 

And  the  emperour  with  hye  reaon 
Sche  began  to  eneh«*on. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  11. 88,  f.  199. 

ENCHEYE.    To  achieve ;  to  conquer.    (A.-N.) 
ENCKE.    Ink. 

Betok  I  thtndtt  In  my  wrytenges 

To  tel  a  tale  therupon. 

Cower,  MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  i.  9,  f.  88L 

ENCLESSIDE.    Inclosed.    Lydgate. 
ENCLINE.    A  bow,  or  salutotion.    {A.-N.) 
ENCLOWED.    Nailed ;  riveted.    {A,-N,) 
Whan  he  syie  and  redy  fonde 
This  cofre  made,  and  wel  enelowad. 

Goum;MB.  Soe.  Antif,  134,  f.  938. 

ENCLOYDE.    Hurt  in  the  foot 

The  bors  on  woche  sche  rode  was  blac* 
Alle  lene  and  gallyd  on  the  bac. 
And  haltyd  as  he  were  eneloydt ; 
Theroff  the  womman  was  anoyede. 

Gower,  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  L  9,  f.  0. 

ENCOMBREMENT.    Incumbrance.    (A.'N.) 
ENCOROWNMENT.    A  coronation. 
ENCORPORE.    To  incorporate.    (^.-iV.) 
BNCORRED.    Incurred. 

He  oneomd  God's  great  wrath. 

And  grewe  In  great  dlspair. 

MS,  JahmoU  908. 

ENCRESTED.    Increased.    HaU. 

ENCROCHE.    To  obtain  possession  of. 

ENCUMBERINO.    An  incumbrance.    {A,'N,) 

ENCURTYNED.    Inclosed  with  curtains. 
A  \oM  bed  of  large  space 
They  hadde  made  and  tnewrtifntd. 

Gowtr,  MS.  Soe,  Antlq,  184,  f .  44. 

END.  (1)  To  finish ;  to  kill.    North. 
(2)  A  number  of  anything.    North.    Also,  part 
of  a  tale,  &c.    (A,'S,) 

3^  Rate  or  price.     Yorieh. 

4 )  To  erect,  or  set  upright.     For.  dUd, 

5 1  The  stem  of  a  plant    East. 
(6;  Pleasure  or  ddight    Norths 
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END  AM  AG  E.    To  damage ;  to  hurt. 
BNDAYS.    Forward ;  cndfriae.    North. 
BND-DAY.    Termination ;  end.    North. 
BNDB.  (1)  Scat ;  comer.    (^.-5.) 

(2)  End ;  side ;  country.    Heame. 

And  welle  norysched,  gode  and  bende, 
No  chylde  tettur  in  alle  that  enda, 

MS.  CatUab,  Ff .  U.  38,  f.  S4ft. 

(3)  A  blue  colour.    Line. 
ENDEAVOUR.    To  exert  one's  self. 
ENDEGRESSION.    Indiscretion. 

Of  muche  lancunnynge  and  «nd*gret»lon. 

L^dgaH,  US.  AshmoU  39,  f.  36. 
ENDELONG.    Along ;  leng:tliwise.    {A.-S,) 
Than  came  thai  apon  Spayne  atdUmge  the  ahoore. 

US.  Lanad.  SOB,  f .  8. 
Sche  ilow  hem  In  a  sodeyne  rage, 
Endefofigv  the  horde  as  they  be  cet. 

Gower,  MS.  8oc  Antiq.  134,  t.  85. 

ENDELY.    Endlessly. 

Pees  fthalle  be  whereas  now  trouble  If, 
After  this  lyfe  endel^  in  blys.    MS.  HarL  3869. 
ENDENTID.    Fixed  in. 

With  many  worthy  stane 
EndmtU  and  dighte.  M8.  Lteeofn  A.  1. 17*  f«  136. 
ENDER.    Past ;  gone-by.     {A.-S.) 

This  endM*  dal  com  a  clarc  me  to. 

And  bed  me  love  on  his  roanere.  MS.  Dif^ir  86. 

Of  my  fortune,  how  It  ferde 

Thia  mUr  day,  as  y  forth  ferde. 

MS.  Soe.  Anttq  134,  t.M. 

ENDETTED.    Indebted.    (A.-N.) 
ENDEW.  (1)  To  digest.    A  hawking  term. 
(2)  To  give,  or  bestow.    North. 
ENDEYNEDE.    Ordained  ? 

In  his  dedis  that  for  dule  endepnedi  hym  to  dye. 

MS.  UncUn  A.  i.  17.  t.  831. 

ENDIAPRED.    Variegated  in  colour. 

END-IRONS.    Two  moveable  iron  plates  used 
to  contract  the  fire-place.     North. 

ENDITE.  (1)  To  dictate ;  to  relate.    (^^^A') 
Syne  enditt§d»  In  his  dayes  alle  the  derepsalmes. 
That  in  the  sawtlre  ere  sette  with  selcouthe  wordes. 
Morte  Arthura,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  89. 

(2)  Put  to  death.    Gawayne. 
ENDLANDE.    Along ;  straight-forwards. 

And  as  thay  went  endlande  this  rerere,  abowte 
the  vilj.  houre  of  the  day  thay  come  tille  a  castelle 
thatstodeinalittille  lie  in  this  forsaid  ryvere. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17*  f.  S7. 

ENDLEFTE.     The  eleventh,    ffeame. 
ENDLESS.    The  bUnd  gat.    Eatt. 
ENDLEVE.    Eleven ;  eleventh.    Heame. 
ENDMETE.    Lenticula.    Pr.  Parv. 
ENDOCTRINE.    To  teach.    {Lat.) 
ENDOOST.    Endowed.     {A.-N.) 
ENDOREDE.    Made  shiny,  as  pie-crust  is  with 

the  yelk  of  egg,  or  cake  with  sugar,  ^c. ;  not 

gildedy  as  explained  in  the  Gloss,  to  Syr  Gawayne. 

See  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  437 ;  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
ENDOSE.    Indolence.    {A.'N.) 
ENDOSS.    To  endorse.    Palsffjrave.    It  occurs 

in  Spenser,  and  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  284. 
ENDOUTE.    To  doubt;  to  fear.    {A.-N.) 
ENDRAITE.    Quality.    (^.-A'.) 
ENDRED.   Entered.    Scott. 
BNDREYDE.    Dried  up.   Malory. 
ENDRIE.  To  suffer.   {A.-S.) 


ENDROSSE.   To  multiply.    Lydgate.  \ 

END-STONES.    The  end  binding-stones  b  a 

wall.    Arch.  xL  233. 
ENDUCE.     Tobringin;toaddQoe.   {Lot.) 
ENDURABLE.   Durable ;  lasting.    £nf. 
ENDURATE.    Obstinate.    HaU. 
ENDURED.    Made  hard.    {Lai.) 
ENDWARE.    A  small  hamlet 
ENDWAYS.    Straight-forward.    To  siatd  f^ 

tffaytf  to  remain  in  an  office  beyond  the  asd 

time.    North. 
ENDYD.    Yeaned.    Jul.  Bamet. 
ENDYED.    Dyed.    Percy. 
ENE.    Alone ;  only ;  once.    Heame. 
ENEDE.    A  duck.    {A.-S.) 
ENEE.    ^neas.    Chtmeer. 
ENELE.    To  anoint.   Pr.Parv. 
ENEMIS.    Lest.   Eatt. 
ENEMY.    An  insect.    Salop. 
ENENST.    Opposite  to.    North. 
ENES.    Once.    Heame. 
ENEUGH.   Enough.  Detfon.   GenenDyapi^ 

exclusively  to  numbers. 
ENEWED.    Troubled;  vexed.    {A.'N.) 
ENFAME.    Infamy.    Chaucer. 
ENFAMINED.    Hungry.    {A.-N.) 
ENFARCED.    Stuffed;  fiUed.      Sec  Harfpj 

Suppt.  f.  88 ;  Becon's  Works,  p.  91. 
ENFAUNCE.    Infancy.    Chaucer. 
ENFECTE.    To  infect.  {A.-N.)    Sometimes ifc 

part.  past,  as  in  Gesta  Rom.  p.  352,  and  elf 

a  substantive,  infection. 
ENFELAUSHIPPE.    To  accompany. 
ENFEOFF.    To  grant  out  as  a  feoff,  or  est£.: 

to  give  up. 
ENFERMI.    To  inclose,  or  lock  np.    Heerm. 
ENFLAUNCE.    To  inflame.   Lyd^e. 
ENFLAWMEDE.    Burnt  up.    (^.-M) 

Whene  the  wille  and  the  afflsccyone  e*  patrif* 

and  clensede  fra  alle  fleschely  lostes,  kradelf 

werldly  lufe,  and  es  efiflatvm«de  vicb  btenna&ifh* 

of  the  Haty  Gaate.  MS.  lAneetn  A.  L 17.  f.  m 

ENFLORID.   Enflowered.    SJteUtm. 
ENFLURESCHIT.    Ornamented.    (^.-.V.) 
ENFORCE.   To  strengthen.   {A.-N.) 

I  salle  efi/brue  50we  in  the  fdde  with  trea^  rmi 
of  armes.  Morta  Arthurg,  MS.  JJaeote,  f. " 

ENFORME.   To  teach;  to  instruct.    (A.-S/ 
But  yf  je  wolde  In  cny  fonne 
Of  this  mater  a  tale  en>brMr, 
Whiehe  were  ajen  thia  vice  wet, 
1  echulde  fare  welle  the  bet. 

Gotaer,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134.  C 1 

ENFORSED.   Seasoned.    Antiq.  Cuim. 

ENFORTUNE.    To  endow  with  a  fortunf. 

ENFOUBLED.    Wrapt  up.    Gawayne. 

ENFOULDRED.    Thick;  misty.    :^penter. 

ENFRAY.   Affray.    Towneley  Myti. 

ENGAGE.    To  lay  to  pledge,  or  pawn. 

ENGENDURE.  Generation.  (A.-N.) 
I  wote  wel  leefuUe  luste  ic  neceaMrie, 
Wtthouten  that  may  be  non  engendttre. 

Oeeleve,  MS.  Sae.  AMiiq.  Ut,  f.  Jf 

ENGEYLED.   Frozen ;  congealed. 

Or  stonei  engevled  falleth  doune  arow, 
Whenne  that  hit  hayieth.  at  hit  ii  oftcvvae. 

Jf5.CnAik.FLL  Sit  11 
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GETNE.   To  enjoin.    Audelay,  p.  47. 
GHLE.  To  coax,  or  cajole.    Also  a  sub- 
tantive,  a  gull.   Jomon. 
GHNB.   Eyes.    {A.-S,) 

Thane  tke  worthy  kyng  wrythci. 

And  weped*  with  hit  emghne. 

UwU  Arthurt,  MS,  JJmeoln,  t,  73. 
GIN.  Wit;  contrivance.   (Lat.) 
GINED.   Backed;  tortured.    (A.-N.) 
GINER.  An  engineer.    MiddSeton, 
GINOUS.  Inventire.   Joiuon. 
CLAMED.   Slimy.     (i^.-JV.) 
GLOSED.   Painted.   Lpdgate. 
GLUTINO.   Stopping  with  clay.    Chaucer. 
GOUTED.    Having  black  spots  on  the  fea- 
liers.  A  hawking  term. 
GOWSCHEDE.    Swelled ;  elated.    (i^.-.Y.) 

With  a  dragone  engowMchede 

Dredfulle  to  achewe. 

MorU  jbihun,  Une.  MS,  f.  7^ 

GRAFTED.   Depraved.   Sv^oUc, 
GRAVE.    To  bury.    Spenser. 
GREGGE.    To  aggravate.    (^.-iV.) 
The  dampaad  thai  mtgrtghtd  be. 
The  peynea  moor  gievona  to  ae. 

MS.JddU,l\aK»,t.m. 
GRELYDE.    Interspersed. 

He  beria  a  achelde  of  aaurc, 
Eitgni^de  with  a  sayatour. 

MS,  Lineolm  A.  1.  17*  f*  134. 

GREVE.    To  hurt.     (A.»N.) 

6RETNED.    Powdered.    {A.-N.) 

GROSS.    To  thicken ;  to  fatten. 

GUERE.    Formed ;  made.    (A.-N.) 

GYNED.    Deceived.    (^.-iV.) 
A  lofl^  bed  of  Urge  apace. 
Where  ache  waa  aftirwarde  engptud. 

Cower,  MS.  Soe.  Anttq.  134,  f.  44. 

GTNEFUL.    Crafty;  cunning.    (A.-N.) 

GYSTE.    To  constrain.    (A.'N.) 

flABITE.    To  use,  or  accustomJ    {A.-N.) 

HACHED.    Inlaid.    SJtelttm. 

HALSE.    To  embrace.     Becon. 

HARPIT.    Hooked ;  edged.    Percy. 

HASTED.    Hastened.    Palsgrave. 

That  many  worthi  In  knyjthood  ful  famtia 

JBnMoittd  weren  unto  here  deth,  allaa  I 

MS.  DlghifSaO. 

[lAimSE.    To  raise.    (A.-N.) 

lERITE.    To  endow  any  one  with  property, 

r  an  inheritance. 

:!IBDE.    Raised ;  exalted.    Lydgtde. 

iONY.    To  sweeten.    Florio. 

lORT.    To  exhort.    {A.-N.) 

F.    Enough.     Craven. 

MITY.    Enmity.    Barei. 

S.    Once.    Wright's  Pol.  Songs,  p.  203. 

XED.    Brought  forth.     {Lat.) 

OINE.    To  join  in  battle. 

UBARDE.    To  endanger.   State  P.  L  130. 

CANKERED.     Cankered.    Percy. 

CE-ORN.     An  ink-horn.     Lydgate. 

CERLY.    Eagerly ;  intently.  Enker^  applied 

•  colour  in  Syr  Gawayne. 

luoe  the  eropcrour  enkerlj/  askea  hym  lonne, 

hat  wille  thow,  Gawayne,  wyrke  with  thi  wapyne  ? 
Mwrtt  Arthurt,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  78> 


ENKINDLE.    To  kindle.    Fairfax. 
ENLACED.    Entangled.    (A.-N.) 
ENLAKE.    To  overflow.    Florio. 
ENLANGOURED.    Faded  with  languor. 
ENLARGISSED.    Enlarged.    Heame. 
ENLEFTE.    The  eleventh.    Heame. 
ENLEGEANCE.    Allegiance;  protection;  de« 

liverance.    Heame. 
ENLEVE.    Eleven.    Lydgate. 
ENLEVED.    Inlaid.    Maundevile. 
ENLIMN.    To  illuminate  a  book.    Palegrave, 
ENLONGE.    Oblong.     Treviea. 
ENLUMINE.    To  illuminate.    (A^N.) 
ENMES.    Enemies.    Audelay,  p.  62. 
ENMESH.    To  inclose  in  the  meshes  of  a  net 

Shai. 
ENMOISED.    Comforted ;  encouraged. 
ENMURED.    Inclosed.    Lpdgate. 
ENNA.    Is  not  he  ?     Oxon. 
ENNESURE.    Game;  sport.    (A.-N.) 
ENNEWE.    To  paint;  to  put  on  the  last  and 

most  brilliant  colours. 
ENNOBLISH.    To  ennoble.    Paltgrave. 
ENNOSE.    To  conceal.    (A.»N.)     Palsgrave, 

referring  to  Lydgate,  explains  it,  to  abuse. 

^       For  ayther  muate  y  playnely  hire  accuse. 
Or  my  gllte  with  thiagilte  mnote. 

Lydgate,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  4. 

ENOFFE.    Enough.    Chester  Plays,  iL  114. 
ENOINT.    Anointed.    (^.-A^.) 
ENOO.    By  and  by ;  even  now.    North, 
ENOUMBRE.    To  join  in  anything. 
ENOURNE.    To  adorn.    Lydgate. 

The  temple  of  Covetyae  je  §noume  with  roaes ; 
alle  jour  myghte  and  joure  trbte  ;e  putt  in  thamc 
that  may  50W  na  thyng  helpe  at  nede. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  1. 17,  f.  35. 
ENOW.    Enough.     Far.  dial. 
ENOYNTED.    Anointed.    Heame 
ENO3.    Enough. 

Have  hrok  hit  wel  withowt  fayle, 
I  have  kept  it  long  enoj. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ft.  r.  48,  f.  03. 

ENPAREL.    Dress ;  apparel. 
ENPAYRE.    To  impair ;  to  injure. 

Might  na  perya  anpajfre 

Be  akUIc  ne  hy  righte. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  IS81 

ENPECHE.    To  impeach ;  to  accuse. 

ENPIGHT.    Pitched;  settled. 

ENPITED.    DeUghted?    SHmier. 

ENPLEET.    To  implead.    HalL 

ENPLEMENT.    Employment.    Skelton. 

ENPOYSONE.  Pouon.  In  the  MS.  Morte 
Arthure,  cups  are  described  as  being  made 
"  that  nane  enpoysone  sulde  goo  prevely 
therundyre." 

ENPREST.    Imprest.    Malory,  ii.  450. 

ENPRICE.    Fashion.    (A.-N.) 

ENPRIDDEDE.    Prided.    MS.  Line. 

ENPRISON.    To  imprison.     Cower. 

ENPROPRED.    Belonging.    {A,.N.) 
Shal  he  y*acen  bliaaea  aerene 
That  ben  enpropred  unto  the  bodyca. 

MS.  Addit.  11305,  f.  107 

ENPROWED.    Profited  of.    Skelton, 
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ENQUERAUNCE.    Inquiry.    (A,.N.) 
Of  Goddet  mystery  ind  his  werkir.g 
Make  nevert  mv  ehilde,  to  ferre  e»querm»nc9. 

MS,  Cantab,  ft.  I.  6,  f.  IM. 

ENQUESATYFFE.    Desiroiu  of  knowing. 
Herof  I  am  tngtumUuffiu 

JCS.  Cantab,  Ff.  \»€,t,  71. 

ENQUEST.    Inquiry.    {J.-N.) 
ENQUEYNTANCE.    Acquaintance.    Ileame. 
ENQUIRANCE.    Inquiry.     Chaucer. 
ENRAGE.    To  implant.    (^^-A^.) 
ENRESONE.    To  reason  with.    (.^..^:) 
ENROLL.     To  fix  anything  in  one's  mind. 

Pakgrave, 
ENSAME.    The  grease  of  a  hawk.    Also,  to 
purify,  cleanse,  or  purge  a  hawk  of  glut  and 
grease. 
ENSAMPLE.    An  example.    {J,-N,) 
A  gode  nuampl9  I  wyll  50U  sey» 
What  chaDie  befell  hym  one  a  dey. 

KS.  jUkmola  CI,  f.  fi0L 

ENSCONCE.    To  fortify ;  to  protect  as  with  a 

fort,  or  sconce. 
ENSEAR.    To  dry  up.    ^uik. 
ENSE6GE.    A  siege.    Also  averh. 

And  thanne  he  went  unto  the  citee  of  Tjn,  and 

layde  mmgf  abowte  It,  and  thb  9nmgg9  he  laye 

many  a  day«  and  Chaxe  hb  otte  nilfted  many  dye- 

Cttes.  M8.  Lincoln  A.  L  17*  f.  4. 

ENSELED.    Sealed  up ;  kept  secret    Eiueay- 

Unffe,  AUeyn  Papers,  p.  12. 

This  buke  et  cald  garthen  endoecd  we!  anmltd 

]»aradyse  full  of  appelln.      MS,  CoU.  Aen.  10,  f.  1. 
ENSEMBLE.    Company.    (^.-iNT.) 
ENSEMBYLL.    Together.    SkeUon. 
ENSEMLE.    To  assemble.    {J.-N.)    See  Oy 

of  Warwike,  p.  428;  entemled,   Beves  of 

Hamtoun,  p.  125. 
ENSENCESYNGE.    Instruction. 

Saync  Paule  made  this  orytone  by  the 

4imf«  of  the  Haly  Oaste. 

MS.  LtoeoAi  A.  1. 17«  t  Iff, 

ENSENSE.    To  anoint  with  insence. 
BnsenM  the  body  no  more  so* 
Ne  do  no  wunchep  tharunto. 

MS.  HarL  1701*  f.  73^ 

ENSENT.    Advice;  wish.    (A.-N.) 
ENSENTE.    To  consent.    Heame. 
ENSESE.    To  take  possession. 
ENSIGNBEARER.    A  drunkard.     6ro»e. 
ENSILE.    To  ensile  a  hawk,  to  pass  a  thread  in 

some  way  under  the  beak  and  through  the 

eyelid,  so  as  to  hinder  the  sight. 
ENSINEMENT.    Persererance.    Batmmi. 
ENSISE.     QuaUty.    Sthmer. 
SNSLOMBRE.    To  enervate.    (J.'N.) 

Son,  lett  not  ydelnetse  50U  ontUunbre, 
Nor  wydnciee  of  dothys  30a  encombre. 

MS.  Athmole  A8.  f.  OS. 

BNSNARLE.    To  insnare,  or  entangle. 
ENSOINE.    Excuse.    {A.^N.) 
ENSPERE.    To  ask,  or  inquire.    {A.-S.) 
ENSPIRE.    Toinspiie.    (^..AT.) 
ENSTAFF.    To  put  on  a  staff.    Florto. 
ENSTATE.    To  invest.    Laurence. 
ENSTORE.    To  renew.    {Lat.) 
ENSTRBMENT.    An  instrument. 
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ENSURE.    To  assure;  to  plight  troth.  Seetbe 

Suppl.  to  Hardyng,  £  66. 
ENSWEETEN.    To  sweeten.    See  the  Optick 

Glasse  of  Humors,  p.  58. 
ENT.    Ended.    Heame. 
ENTAILE.  (1)  Shape.    {A.^N.) 

Thehors  of  gode  eniaiim  achall  have  a  lytdlheed 
and  gret  rouode  eyen,  achort  eerca,  large  fhnte. 

ir&IlMKe901*f.  131 

2)  Place ;  stead.     Weber. 

3)  Sculpture  or  carving  of  any  kind.  Also,  to 
cut  or  carve ;  a  yeiy  common  term  in  ancient 
art,  and  sometimes  applied  to  ornamental 
work  of  any  kind. 

He  made  an  ymage  of  wniayia, 
Lkhe  to  a  womman  In  semblaunoe. 

Gawar,  MS.  Sac  Antiq.  1S4«  f.  19S^ 

ENTAILS.    Ends  of  land.    North. 

ENTALENTE.    Toexdte.    {A.^N.) 

ENTAME.    To  tame ;  to  subdue. 

My  sone,  yf  thou  thy  oonadenot 
BntmnM  haste  in  suche  a  wiae. 

Gowar,  MS.  Sot.  Antl^  134,  f.  41 

ENTECCHES.    Spots ;  stains.     (^..M) 
ENTECESSOURS.    Predecessors. 
Loo,  thcee  ben  m.  ihynget,  aa  aeyn  our  anioetman, 
That  this  trewe  lovcrct  togedir  muste  sustcine. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.L$,t  IS. 

ENTENCIOUN.    Intention.    (Lat.)  I 

ENTEND.    To  attend.    (^.-M) 
ENTENDAUNCE.    Attention.    (A.-N.) 
ENTENDEMENT.    Understanding.    (^.-A.) 

A  tale  of  gret  entendemant 
I  thenke  tdle  for  thy  sake. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  69. 

ENTENT.    Understanding.     fFeber. 

ENTENTE.  (1)  Intention.    {A.'N.) 

(2)  To  attack.    Ellis,  ii.  366. 

ENTENTED.    Attended  to.     Weber. 

ENTENTIP.  Attentive.  {A.^fi.) 
Whereas  she  latte  in  here  oratorie 
With  hert  mtantyf  and  with  hole  mcmorie. 

legate,  MS.  jlthmotti»,  (• ». 

Nott  let  hem  here  and  uiSderstonde  tntentK/ttfOt 

mjme  wordea.  *  Sowla-MoU,  Vemoa  KS. 

ENTER.    To  enter  a  hawk,  to  conmience  train- 
ing her  to  kill  game. 
ENTERCHANGEDEN.    Exchanged.    (A.-N.) 
ENTERCLOSE.  A  passage  between  two  roomi 
in  a  house,  or  leading  from  the  door  to  the 
hslL     Oxf.  Oloii.  Arch. 
ENTERCORRE.    To  interfere.    (Lat.) 
ENTEREMENT.    Interment.    Ritatm. 
ENTERLACE.    A  kind  of  verse,  mentioned  bj 

R.  de  Brunne,  pref.  p.  99. 
ENTERLYCHE.    Entirely.    (A,'S.) 
ENTERMEDLED.    Intermixed.    {A.-N.) 
ENTERMENTYN.    To  let  in.    Pr.  Parv. 
ENTERMETE.     To  interpose;  tofinterropt 
(A.'-N.)   See  Malory,  ii.  45. 

Thou)  I  therof  have  noujt  to  done. 
My  thoujte  wol  antirmete  him  soiie. 

MS.  Soc.  AmHq.  194,  f-  VI- 

ENTERMEWER.    A  hawk  that  changes  the 

colour  of  its  wings.    Skhmer. 
ENTERMINE.    To  destroy.    (A.-N.'' 
ENTERPART.    To  share.    {A.-N.) 
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ENTERPENNED.    A  hawk  was  said  to  be  en. 
terpeimed,  when  the  feathers  of  the  wings 
were  between  the  body  and  the  thighs. 
ENTERSHOCK.    To  butt  together. 
ENTERTAILLE.    Wove-work.    (Fr.) 
ENTERTAIN.   Entertainment.     Warner. 
ENTERVIEN.    A  meeting.    (Fr.) 
ENTERTNG.    An  interment. 

The  tone  herd  that  tydynf , 
And  oomehoiiM  to  the  tntenfng, 

MB,  Hart,  1701,  f.  4». 

ENTETCHED.    Maiked ;  stained.    (^.-M) 
SNTHRONISED.    Enthroned.  KnoUet. 
ENTIERLOCURE.    Entirely.    Chr.  ViL 
ENTIRDIT.    An  interdict    {A,-N.) 

Hath'wnte  the  bulle  of  his  lentence. 

With  curtynge  and  with  tniMUt. 

GoMW,  M8.  Soe,  Antlq^  131,  f.  80. 

ENTISE.    To  acquire.     Gawayne. 
ENTONE.    To  tune;  to  sing.    (^..M) 
ENTORYNGE.    Anmterment. 

The  oomyn  pun  made  hU  Mttorynjv. 

OrcteM,  MS,  8oe.  jintiq,  134,  f.  807> 

ENTRADAS.    Rents }  revenues. 

ENTRAILE.    To  entwine ;  to  fold.    (Fr,) 

ENTRE.    An  entrance.    {A.-N.) 

And  thenrithalle  namld  ta  etemct 
And  at  the  entre  to  they  dide  wry  te. 

l^dgute,  MS.  Soe.  Jnilq.  134,  f.  15. 

ENTREAT.    To  write,  or  treat  of;  to  treat,  or 
use  one  well  or  ill ;  to  obtain  one's  desire ;  to 
entertain,  or  receive.    Also,  an  entreaty. 
ENTREATMENT.    Entreaty.    Jonson, 
ENTRECOMBNED.    Entertained? 

Dysportea  and  plays  and  al  maner  gladnesse 
Among  these  lusty  folkes  enfercomCwMrf  be. 
With  swete  lovys  amerous  and  such  lustynesse« 
Godly  rewardys  with  gret  debonerete. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ft.  1.6,  f.  161. 

ENTREDETEN.    To  handle.    SUnner. 

ENTREDITEDE.    Interdicted.    Hearw. 

ENTREE.    An  entry.    {A.-N.) 

ENTREMEDLY.    Intermediately. 
So  mtremttljf  by  succeMioun 
Of  bothe  waa  the  gencradoun. 

l0dgat0»  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  14. 

EKTREMEES.    Dishes  served  in  between  the 

courses  at  a  feast.    {Fr.) 
ENTREMETTEN.    To  intermeddle.    {A.^N.) 
ENTRESSE.    Interest ;  business. 
ENTRETE.    A  plaster. 

It  sal  draweowt  the  feloneor  the appoatyme,  and 

alle  the  filthe,  and  hele  it  wlthowttene  any  entrete, 

hot  new  it  evene  and  morne.     MS,  Line,  Med.  t.  309. 

ENTRICE.    To  render  intricate.    (Lai.) 

ENTRIES.    Places  in  thickets  where  deer  have 

recently  passed  through. 
ENTRIKE.    To  deceive;  to  entangle.    Also, 
occas^nally,  to  hinder. 

H^ereof  that  hee  the  world  entriketh. 
That  many  a  man  of  him  oompleyneth. 

Gotcer,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  100. 
His  roysty  speche  so  harde  is  to  unfulde 
That  it  entriketh  rederis  that  it  see. 

MS.  Dighv  832,  f  .  S. 

ENTRY.  A  narrow  passage ;  a  lane ;  a  porch ;  a 
gate,  or  door;  an  entrance,  or  small  haU. 
Aorth. 


BNTUNED.    Tuned.   (A,»N.) 
ENTUKES.    Songs ;  tunes.     {A,~N.) 
ENTWITE.    To  twit ;  to  reproach. 
ENTWYN.    To  separate.    Audelay. 
ENTYkEMENT.    An  interment.    WeUr. 
ENTYRFERYNE.    To  interlace.    Pr.  Pm%. 
ENTYRYD.    Interred.    Pr.Parv. 
ENUCLEATE.    To  solve.    HtOL 
ENUNIED.    United.    Beean, 
ENUNTY.  Directly  opposite.    Gknte. 
ENUS.    Once.    Audelay,  p.  43. 
ENVENEMUS.   Venomous.    (A.-N.) 

It  wll  hele  the  bytyng  of  a  wood  hownde,  and  tf 
maner  strokyt  that  byn  «>iMfi«mti«,  and  it  wll  fere 
addrus  fro  the.  MS,  Med  MMq. 

ENVENIME.    To  poison.    {A.-N.) 
ENVIE.    To  vie;  to  contend.    (A.-N,) 
ENVIRID.    Inversed.    (A.-N.) 

Ot  the  Holy  Oost  rounde  aboute  enieMd. 

legate,  MS,  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.fl7 

Myne  annes  are  of  anccatrye, 

Eneerpde  with  lordes.  MS.  lAneein  A.  L  17*  f.  71* 

ENVIRON.  (1)  About;  around.  {A,^N.) 
Alle  hire  roaydeois,  stondynge  ensyrowi, 
Gan  eren  thus  for  to  crye  loude. 

L^dgate,  MS.  Soe,  Antlq,  134,  f .  6. 

(2)  To  go  round ;  to  surround. 

And  alle  «fiMro«ifirf«  the  Tale, 
And  Toyde  whenne  hym  Uk«lo. 

MS.  Lineolm  A.  L  17,  f.  ?&• 
ENVrVE.    To  enliven ;  to  excite. 
ENVOLUPED.    Wrapt  up.    [A.-N.) 
ENVOY.    To  send.    Lydgate. 
ENVY.    Hatred ;  ill-wilL    This  is  a  oommon 
early  use  of  the  word.    Some  old  dramatists 
have  it  in  the  sense,  to  emulate. 
There  he  had  grete  chy  valry. 
He  slewe  hys  enemys  with  grete  envy. 

MS.  Contab.  Ft.  ii.  38,1131. 

ENVYNED.    Stored  with  wine.    {A.-N.) 
ENYYNTYSCHEN.    To  attenuate.    Pr.Parv. 
ENY3N.    Eyes.    Ljfdgate, 
EODE.    Went,     ^orih, 

In  that  tyme  ase  ore  Loverd  eode  aboute, 
Ane  bUnde  man  to  him  men  brou5te. 

MS,  Lmd.  106,  f.  1. 

EORNETH.    Runneth.    {A,^S,) 

EORTHLICHE.    Earthly.    (A.^S.) 

EOW.    Yes.     Var.diaL 

EOWER.    Your.    Salop. 

EPETITE.    A  kind  of  precious  stone. 

EPHESIAN.  A  jovial  companion.  A  cant  term, 

used  by  Shakespeare. 
EPICEDE.    A  funeral  song.    (Lat.) 
EPISTOLER.    The  priest  at  mass  who  chanteth 

the  epistle.    {A,'N.) 
EPS.    The  asp  tree.    Kent. 
EQUAL.    Just ;  impartial    MoMtinger, 
EQUATE.    To  make  equal.    Paltffrave. 
EQUELD.    Equalled.    Lydgate. 
EQUIPENDY.    A  plumb-line ;  a  perpendictilar 

or  straight  line. 
EQUIPOLENCE.    An  eqmvalent.    {A.'N.) 
EQUIPOLENTE.    Equivalent. 

For  in  reapyte  of  tyme  eTynnai«« 
They  lien  nothyng  equipohnte. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  II.  30.  f.  «. 
22 
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EQUIPOLLE.  To  be  equal.   (jt^N,) 

ER.  Your ;  or ;  are ;  before ;  before  that ;  be ; 

former ;  early.    Jrch.  and  Prcv. 
ERAN.  An  errand,  or  message.  North.  Chaucer 

has  ermmie,  Du.  134. 
ERAYNE.  A  spider.  Nbminale. 
ERBER.  (1)  Same  as  arber,  q.  ▼.    This  is  also  a 
field,  pasture,  garden,  or  an  berbary  for  fur- 
nishing domestic  medicines. 
In  aa  erben  be<yde  hur  halle. 
That  feyre  and  grene  can  sprjng  and  aprede. 

MS,  Camtab.  Ff.  ii.  X,  f.  48. 
He  led  hym  to  a  fayre  erber, 
Tb«  jatJa  were  of  cltn  cristalle. 

MS  Cantab,  Ff.  t.  48,  f.  68. 

(2)  The  conduit  leading  to  the  stomach.  An  old 

hunting  term. 
ERBES.   Heibs.   Cower. 
ERBOLAT.  A  confection  made  of  several  berbs, 

eggs,  &c. 
ERBOWLE.  A  disb  composed  chiefly  of  bullaoe 

and  honey. 
ERCHDEKENES.  Arcbdeacons.  (^.-iNT.) 
ERCHEBYSSCHOPES.  Archbishops. 
ERCHEVESQE.   An  arcbbisbop.  (A.-N.) 
Erie*  and  trehtveageg,  and  other  y-nowe. 

MorA  Arthwt,  MS,  Une,  t,  90. 
ERCLE.  A  blister.  Salop, 
ERD.  The  earth.  North. 

We  wolde  hit  undirfongeful  fayn. 

If  we  nil5t  hare  oure  trd  ajayn. 

Cur»r  Muftdit  MS.  Cull.  Trin.  Omtab,  t  1S4. 

ERDE.  To  dweU ;  to  inhabit.  (^.-5.) 
ERDEZ.    Lands.   Gawayne. 
ERDON.  An  errand.   Cw.  Mytt, 
ERD.SHREW.  A  sbrew-mouse.    TopM, 
ERDYLY.  Earthly.  JUtwn, 
ERDYN.    Earthen.    (A.-S.) 
ERE.  (1)  To  plough.  (^A.-N.) 

(2)  Before ;  previously. 

A  kynge  and  a  man  childe  conoeyved  at  her  era. 

MS.  Oott,  Catig.  A.  iL  f.  110. 

(3)  An  ear.  {A.-S.) 

Vot  whanne  the  ichlpmen  ley  an  are 
Unto  the  Toyce  in  here  avk. 
They  wenelt  be  a  paradla. 

Gaic^,  MS.  Am.  Antiq.  191,  f.  41. 

EREABLE.  Arable.  Hvloet. 

ERE-LAPPE.  The  lower  part  of  the  ear.  {A.-S.\ 

See  MS.  Line  f.  304. 
ERELLE.  An  earl.  {A.-S.) 
EREMITE.   A  hermit.  Lydgate. 
EREN.  Ears.   {A.-S.) 
ERENYE.  Sand.  Pr.  Parv, 
EREOS.  Love.   Chaucer, 
ERE-ROWNERYS.  Secret  whisperen.  {A.-S.) 
It  ii  goode  that  evevry  lorde  of  the  corauntet  that 

he  be  not  lad  bl  folis,  non  bi  noon  othir  ert-rownerya. 
Wimhattitn**  Sermon,  1388,  MS.  Hatton  57,  p.  11. 

ERGE.  To  tease,  or  vex.    West. 
ERGOS.   Same  as  Aryost  q.  v. 
ERIE.   To  honour ;  to  revere.   (A.-S.) 
ERIEN.  To  plough.   {A.-S.) 

We  tille  na  lande,  ne  enfee,  B6  aawe*,  ne  jokes 
nother  ox  ne  horse  In  plughe  ne  in  carte,  ne  nett 
caste  we  nane  in  the  see  for  to  take  fysche. 

MS.  Uncoln  A.  1.  17,  f.  32. 

SRIGE.  Straw,  or  stubble.  Line. 
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ERINDE.  An  errand,  or  message. 

ERINGOES.    Were  formerly  conttdered  piovob 
catives.    See  the  Citye  Match,  1639.  p.  47 
Taylor's  Motto,  1622. 

ERKE.  Weary;  sick.  {A..S.) 

ERLICHE.  E'arly.    Gower. 

ERLOND.  Ireland.  Pr.Parv, 

ERME.  To  grieve;  to  lament.    {A,^.) 

ERMIN.  Aiimenian.   Chaucer, 

ERMYTE.  (I)  Poverty ;  misery.   U-S.) 

(2)  A  hermit  Prompt.  Parv. 

ERN.  (1)  An  eagle.  North. 

From  us  he  lep  selcouth  lijt. 
Was  never  em  so  frsashe  to  fll^ 
Cursor  Mundi,  MS.  CoU,  Trin.  C^Mlob.  L  I» 

2^  An  urn.  Mob.  Gloiue, 
3)  To  glean.  Ketmett. 
ERNDE.  An  errand.  {A.'S.) 
ERNE.  (1)  To  run  ;  to  flow.   (A.^.) 
(2)  To  yearn ;  to  desire.  Siteon. 
ERNEMORWE.  Early  in  tbe  morning. 
ERNEN.  To  earn;  to  take.    Weber. 
ERNEND.  Running.  (A.-S.) 
ERNES.    The  loose  scattered  ears  of  com  lefi 

on  the  ground.  Kennett. 
ERNEST.    Zeal;  studious  pursuit  of  annhisr 

{A.-S.) 
ERNESTFUL.  Serious ;  zealous.   {A.-S.) 
ERNESTONE.  The  etites.    Harrison,  p.  239. 
ERNFULL.  Sad ;  lamentable.   Suner. 
ERNUTE.  An  earth-nut.  Elyot. 
EROR.   Former.  Heame. 
EROUST.  First  {A..S.) 
ERRABLE.  Arable.  Arch.  xL  216. 
ERRANDE.  Wandering.   {A.-N.)  j 

Kvyr  he  rode  forthe  errmmdm» 
Tyll  he  come  to  Mombraat.  i 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  iL  38,  f.  IW 

ERRA-PATER.  An  eminent  Jewish  astroloccrj 

at  least,  so  say  some  of  the  old  ^marly^ 

The  name  was  sometimes  used  for  aa  a^ 

manac.    Lilly  was  also  so  called  by  Butler,  j 

ERRATES.    FaulU.  HaU. 

ERRATIKE.  Wandering.  (^.-iV.) 

ERRAUNT.  StroUing.  {A.^N.) 

ERRE.  A  sore ;  a  pock-mark. 

The  «rref  of  hys  wowndes  aal  ap^c 
Agayne  the,  and  of  the  ask  wrefce. 

HampeU,MS, 
Stanke  and  roten  mine  erraa  ere 

MS.  Cott.  Veapam.  D.  Yii.  L 

ERRESDEKEN.    An  archdeacon. 
ERRIN.  Urine.  Devon. 
ERRISH.  Wheat  stubble.  Kent, 
ERRIWIGGLE.  An  ear-^g.  Eaat, 
ERROUR.  Course ;  running.   {A,-N.) 
ERRYD.  Wandered.   Lydgate. 
ERS.  Tbe  fundament  {A.-S.) 
ERSDEKNE.  An  archdeacon.   (A.^S.) 
ERSH.  Stubble.  Kent, 
ERSMERT.     Culerage.     See  an  eariy  list 

plants  in  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  4. 
ERST,    first;  formerly.     {A.-S.)    At  er$t, 
first,  for  the  first  time. 

Than  non  ent  he  drew  bis  hatt 

Into  the  benke  ende. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  r.4»,L% 
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ERSWORT^   The  herb  mouscear.  See  a  list  of 

plants  in  MS.  Slcane  5,  f.  8. 
ERTAGE.  Heritage.  Heame. 
ERIE.  (1)  Art.  Somenet 

JhcBU  Criate,  have  mercy  one  me, 
Ala  thou  ertt  kynge  of  magest^. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17,  t  213. 

(2)  To  urge ;  to  compel. 
ERTIIEDOUNE.   An  earthquake.   (J,-S.) 

Whenne  this  testament  was  in  wcytynge  bifore 
Alexander,  sodeynly  th«r  come  a  thonnere  and  a 
Jevennynge.  and  ane  erthedount  rl^tm  a  bedous,  so 
that  alle  Babyloyne  qwoke  therwith. 

MS,  Uneoln  A.  L  17»  f>  48. 
ERTHE-GALLE.  The  herb  centaury. 
KRTHELES.  Without  earth.   (^.-5.) 
KRTHEMOVINGE.  An  earthquake.   (A,.S,) 
iiRTHEN.  Previously.  {A^-S.) 
ERTHESMOK.    Fumus  terra,  the  name  of  a 

plant  given  in  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  5. 
ERTHGRINE.  An  earthquake.  (A,^S.) 
ERTHGRYTHE.  An  earthquake.   (A,-S,) 
ERTHING.  Burial.  North. 

He  had  his  eldmoder  maiden-bedey 
And  at  his  trthing  alle  lede. 

MS.  Cott.  Vetpat.  A.  iii.  f.  8. 
ERTHSTANE.  The  hearth-stone.  (A.-S.) 
ERTINE.  To  irritate ;  to  provoke. 
ERTOU.  Art  thou?   (^.-5.) 
ERYE.  An  inheritance.  {A.-S.) 
Hit  werketh  wonderllche. 
And  «/MMgiTethaikerlich. 

MS.  Hart.  73SS,  ap.  Cat.  Iii.  A8S. 
ERY.   Every.    Var.ditd. 
ERYDAY.  Everyday.  Pr.  Parv. 
ERYE?  The  earth.  Pr.Parv. 
ERYN.   Iron.    Lydgate. 

y  saghe  hym  here  upp  on  hys  krowne, 
Brynnyng  eryn  that  bare  hym  downe. 

MS.  Hart.  I70I,  f.  10. 

ERYNDE.  An  errand.  Rition. 

ERYS.   Ears.   Sometimes,  years. 

Wode  has  erya^  fylde  has  aljt. 
Were  the  forster  here  now  right 
Thy  wordis  shuld  like  the  ille. 

MS.  Cantab.  FL  r.  48,  f.  49. 

ERYSCHEMEN.  Irishmen. 

ERYTACHE.  Heritage.  Arch.  xxii.  369. 

ERYYNE?  Earthen.  Pr.Parv. 

ERZELL.  Herself.  Somerset. 

ESBATEMENT.    A  pky,  or  pastime.    (A.-N.) 

ESCAPE.  A  transgression.  Shak.  Explained 
by  Blount,  "  a  violent  or  privy  evasion  out  of 
some  la^ul  restraint." 

ESCHAR.  A  newt.  North. 

ESCHAUFE.    To  make  hot.    (A..N.) 

ESCHAUNGE.  Exchange.  (^.-M) 

ESCHE.  An  ash-tree.  Pr.Parv. 

ESCHEKERE.  Chess.  Also,  the  exchequer. 

ESCHELE.  Troop;  company.   (A.'N.) 

ESCHEN.  Made  of  ash.  Salop. 

ESCIIETES.  Escheats.  (A.-N) 

ESCHEWE.  To  stir ;  to  move ;  to  go. 
The  kyng  chaunges  his  fote,  ' 
Msehewe*  a  lyttille. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  I.  I7,  f.  «. 

ESCHIVE.  To  eschew;  to  shun.   {A.»N.) 


And  in  thy  lawe  so  despende* 
That  vayne  glorye  y  schalle  esehtve. 

Cower,  MS.  Soc  jiniiq,  134.  f.  fiQ. 
ESCHTE.   Asked.   (A.-S.) 
ESCLAUNDER.  Slander ;  reproach. 

No  worschip  may  he  to  hymselfe  conquen^ 
But  grete  eBdaunder  waio  hym  and  her. 

Chaucer,  MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  i.  9,  t.  00. 

ESCORCHES.    Animals  that  were  flayed.   An 

old  hunting  term. 
ESCOTED.  Paid;  supported.  Shah 
ESCRIED.  Observed ;  descried. 
ESCRITE.  A  writing.  (A.-N.) 
ESCUAGE.    Service.   {A.^N.) 
ESCULPED.    Sculptiured.  HaB. 
ESE.  (1)  Ease;  pleasure;  to  accommodate;  to 

be  pleased.  {A.-N.) 
(2)  Bait  for  fishes.  NominaleMS. 
ESEMENT.   ReUef.    Chaucer. 
ESENDROPPERS.    Eavesdroppers.     See  the 

Fratemitye  of  Vacabondes,  1575. 
ESH.  (1)  Stubble ;  aftermath.   Surrey. 
(2)  To  ask.  Also,  an  ash  tree.  North. 
ESHIN.  ApaO.  North. 
ESHINTLE.  A  pailful.  ^CAmA. 
ESHORNE.   Cut  in  two.   {A.-S.) 

Why  hast  thou  this  sak  thus  eahome. 
Now  is  it  apylt  and  thou  haat  it  lorsc^ 

MS.  Laud.  410.  f.  47. 

ESHUE.   A  hook  at  the  extremity  of  a  waggon* 

horse's  traces,  in  the  form  of  an  S.   Wett. 
ESIE.  Gentle ;  light.   Chaucer. 
ESILICH.  Gently.   Chaucer. 
ESK.   A  newt ;  a  lizard.  North. 
ESKING.   Thepentice.  Line. 
ESKIP.  To  equip,  as  with  men,  &c. 
ESKRIE.  Aery.  HaU. 
ESLE.   To  ask.  Heame. 
ESLOYNE.   To  remove.  Spenser. 
ESMAYE.  To  astonish.    {A.-N) 

Thia  womman  woche  com  so  e«mavwi. 

Ansueryd  with  fulle  aoflte  spech«. 

Jtf&  Omtaft.  Ft  1.6,  f.  7. 
And  thus  weze  I  withinne  wroth, 
That  outwarde  I  am  alle  alfivyed. 
And  so  destemprid  and  etmaytd. 

Cower,  MS.  See.  Antiq.  134*  f.84. 
ESP.  The  asp  tree.  North. 

Tak  the  barkc  of  the  e»p,  and  the  rote  of  walv  ort, 
of  ayther  i-IIke  mykel,  and  sumpe  thame  weie^  and 
do  It  in  a  dene  vessel.       Med.  Rec.  MS.  Bright,  f.  14- 

ESPECCION.  Especial.  {A.-N) 
ESPECE.  A  small  portion.   Caxton. 
ESPERANCE.  Hope ;  expectation.  (A.^N.) 
ESPEYRE.  Expectation.   {A.-N.^ 

To  putten  Rome  in  fulle  eepeyre. 

That  Moris  was  appurauut  eyre. 

Cower,  MS.  Soc,  Antiq.  134,/.  71. 

Thus  stante  envye  In  good  eepeyre. 

To  ben  himselfe  the  develia  eyre,  MS.  Ibid.  f.8». 
ESPIAILLE.  Spying;  private  watching.  (A.-N.) 
ESPIAL.  A  spy.    Gower.  ^ 

ESPICE.    To  look;  to  observe. 
ESPICERIE.  Spices.  (A.^N.) 
ESPIE.  An  overlooker.  HaU. 
ESPIN.  The  asp  tree.  North. 
ESPIRITUELL.   Spiritual ;  heavenly.    (^.-N.) 
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ESPLOIT.     Advantage.      (A.-N,) 

The  teyle  goth  uppe  and  forth  they  straujte. 
But  none  §»pUdi  therof  tbey  cau5te. 

Cowtr,  MS,  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  IM. 

ESPOIRE.    Hope.     Chaucer, 
ESPOUSE.     Spouse;  wife.    HaO, 
ESPRED.    Spread.    Sidnev. 
ESPRINGOLD.     An  engine  nted  for  throwing 

large  stones  in  sieges.    {A.^N.) 
ESPRYSED.    Taken.    (^.-iV:) 
ESQUAYMOUS.    Equal  (?). 

That  many  one  are  so  Uaungerouf. 

And  oute  of  mesure  MgaiaifMoitf. 

M9,  Harl,  17OI.  f.  48. 

ESQUIP.    Same  as  Etkip,  q.  t. 

ESQUIRE.  An  esquire  of  the  body,  an  attendant 
C])on  a  knight  who  carried  his  helmet,  spear, 
and  shield. 

ESS.  Ashes,  or  a  place  under  the  grate  to  re- 
ceive them  in.    North. 

ESSAY.    Same  as  jinay,  q.  y. 

ESSE.  (I)  To  ask.    ffeame. 

(2)  Ease.    Riinn, 

(3)  Is.    MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  D.  viL  f.  2. 
ESSES.  (1)  The  collar  of  SS,  or  esses,  worn  by 

Knights  of  the  Garter. 
(2)  Large  wonns.    Kent, 
ESSEW.    Issue.    Bale. 
ESSEX-LION.    A  calf.     Groee. 
ESSEX.STILE.    A  ditch.     Grote. 
ESSIIEKED.    Asked.    Heame. 
ESSHET.    Asked.    Heame. 
ESSHOLE.    Anash.bin.     Norih. 
ESSOINE.    An  excuse.    (A.-N.) 

But  jlt  for  strengthe  of  matrlmonye. 

Ho  iny5te  mttke  none  ewol^e. 

Cower,  MS.  Boc  Antiq.  194,  L  M. 

ESSTE.    Asked.     Heame. 

ESSYSE.    Habit ;  custom.    IL  de  Brwme. 

EST.  (1)  Eatest.     Heame. 

2)  Host.     Weber. 

3)  Love ;  munificence.    (A.^S.) 

They  wroght  hym  roekylle  woo. 
As  y  yow  uy,  be  Goddyt  ut. 

MS.  Cantab.  Pf.  U.  98,  f.  80. 

ESTABLIE.    A  guard.     (^.-M) 

BSTAFET.    A  footman.    {S^pam.) 

SSTALLED.    InstaUed.    (A.'N.) 
She  WM  trantlated  eternally  to  dwelle 
Amonge  ftterret,  where  that  she  is  uialled, 

ESTANDART.    A  standard.    HaB. 
ESTASION.    A  shop,  or  stall.    iA.-N.) 
ESTATE.    State ;  condition ;  a  wealthy  person ; 

administration  of  government ;  an  obeisance. 
ESTATELICH.  Stately.  Chaucer.  Lydgatehas 

eetatfy.  Minor  Poems,  p.  4. 
ESTATUTE.    A  statute.     HaU. 
ESTCHEKER.    A  chess-board. 

Andalle  be  hit  that  In  that  place  square 
Of  the  llates,  I  mene  the  e§teh«k«r. 

Oeeteve,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  184,  f.  863. 

ESTEAD.     Instead.     North. 
ESTELLACIOUN.    Astrology.    {A.-N.) 
ESTFRE.     State.     Heame. 
ESTERNE.    Trom  A.-S.  estrt  r 
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And  fyl  hyt  at  an  ettertte. 

That  a  prett  ahol  none  outhcr  vcrae. 

MS.  Hmi,  1711,  CI 

ESTIMATE.    Estimation;  value. 

ESTITE.    As  well.    North. 

ESTOC.    A  small  stabbing  sworl 

ESTOPPED.    Stopped.     HaO. 

ESTRABIOTS.    French  dragoons. 

ESTRAINGER.    A  stranger.    (Pr.) 

ESTRB.  (1)  State ;  condition.    {A..K.) 
What  Khal  I  telle  unto  Silvcttze, 
Or  of  jour  name  or  of  joor  ai(r»f 

Ge«wr,JC8.8M.S 

(2)  A  drcumstance.    {A-N.) 

(3)  Ck>urt ;  street ;  town.     {A^N.) 

So  long  he  lered  la  that  eetre^ 
That  for  hyt  name  he  hyjt  TnaoeitR. 

ESTRES.  The  inward  parts  of  a  bai]di]if;diaa 
ben ;  walks ;  passages  in  a  garden.  (i..5; 
See  WilL  and  Werw.  p.  64. 
ESTRETE.    A  street. 

Towarde  thl*  vice  of  whiche  we  trett^ 
There  ben  fit  tweye  of  thllke  eUnte. 

Qewer,  MS.  8W.  Jmiiq.]3i,LC 

ESTRICH-BOARDS.      Deal-botrds    exparte^ 

from  the  Eastern  countries,  [Austria?] 
ESTRICHE.    Reserved ;  haughty.    {J..S: 
ESTRICH-FALCON.   A  species  of  Isi^e&b:'. 
mentioned  in  the  old  metrical  romsnce  of  dm 
of  Warwick.    Shakespeare  seems  to  aDde  ^i 
this  bird  in  Ant.  and  Cleop.  iii.  11,  ettridgi. 
ESTRIDGE.    An  ostrich.    Maaeviffer.         \ 
ESTROITS.    Narrow  cloths.   (Fr.) 
ESTUF.    Stuff;  household  goods.  HdL 
ESTUIFE.  A  pocket-case.   (/>.) 
ESUE.    To  escape.  (A.'N.)  I 

ESY.    Soft.    Prongtt.  Parv. 
ESYNE.    Stercoro.    Pr.Parv.  i 

ET.(l)  Eat;  even.    Heame. 
(2)  At;  to;  that.    North. 
ETAYNE.    A  giant.   (^.-5.) 

Fy,  he  cald,  thou  foule  I  thou  eivml 
Alto  my  knyghtei  thou  garte  be  dayne. 

JfS.  UneelH  A.  i.  17.  t 

ETCH.  (1)  Stubble.    Ttueer. 

( 2)  To  eke  out ;  to  augment.  Kent. 

ETE.    Eat    Somereet. 

The  schep^e  cfe  tUle  that  be  ivatte. 

MS.  Cmtm^  Ft  \.9,t4 

ETERMYXABLE.    Interminable. 

ETERNAL.    Infernal ;  damned.   Eatt, 

ETERNE.    Everlasting.    {Lai.) 

Now  be  welle  ware  that  thou  have  not  miidnn 
Hire  tendlr  jougthe  f^o  God  that  b  eteme. 


ETEYED 
ETH 
ETHE 
Supplycacyon  of  Soulys,  f.  12. 

(2)  To  ask.   Gawayne. 
ETHEN.   Hence.  (^.-SL) 
ETHER.  (1)  An  adder.  Norih. 
(2^  The  air  or  sky.   Nommak. 

(3)  To  bind  hedges  with  flexible  lois  call 
ethers,  or  etherinoe.   Also,  a  hedge.  (J.-S,) 

(4)  Either;  each.  (A.S.) 
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ETHSCHAPE.    To  escape.    Hampoie. 
ETHSTE.    Asked,    ffeame. 
ETHYNDEL.    HalfabosheL    Pr.  Parv. 
ETON.    Eat,  pi.    (^.-5.) 
ETOW.    In  two.    North, 
ETRAATH.    Truly ;  in  truth.     Craven, 
ETRIDE.    Tried.    HigginM, 
ETTER.    Same  as  Atter,  q.  y. 
ETTETHE.    The  eighteenth.    Heame. 
ETTICK.    Hectic.    (Fr.)    Ettiek  fever,  tin  old 

phrase  for  the  ague. 
BTTIN.    Same  us  Etayne,  q.  ▼.    "  An  eten  in 

ich  a  fight/'  SirTristrem,  p.  178. 
ETTLE.  (1)  A  nettle.     Wett. 

(2)  To  deal  out  sparingly.    North, 

(3)  To  prepare ;  to  set  in  order ;  to  intend ;  to 
try ;  to  attempt ;  to  contrive ;  to  earn ;  to  de- 
sign ;  to  linger,  or  delay.  North.  "  Ettelles 
to  bee  orerlyng,"  i.  e.  designs  to  be  conqueror, 
MS.  Morte  Arthnre,  f.  58. 

ETTLEMENT.    Intention.     North, 
ETTLINGS.    Earnings ;  wages.    North, 
ETTWEE.  A  sheath,  or  case,  for  holding  small 

instruments.    (/V.) 
ETTYS.    Eats.    North. 

That  ef  to  scye,  that  Htfft  me.  jitt  hungret  thayn, 
and  thay  that  drynkcs  me,  ^it  thrbtb  thaym. 

MS,  UhcoIh  a.  I.  17>  f.  199. 

ETYK.    A  fever.    Lydgate, 

ELBIDES.    The  Hebrides.    Drayton. 

EUGHT.    Owed,    North, 

EUPHUISM.  An  affected  style  of  speaking 
and  vmting  introduced  at  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century  by  Lilly,  who  set  the  fashion 
in  worka  entitled,  Euphuee,  or  the  Anatomy 
of  Wit,  and  Euphuee  and  hie  England,  which 
are  replete  with  absurd  jargon  and  bombast. 
These  books  were  completely  the  fashion  for 
the  time,  and  their  immortality  vainly  pre- 
dicted by  the  author's  contemporaries. 

EURE.    Use ;  custom ;  ure.     Malory,  ii.  25. 

EUROSE.    Rose  water.    (A.-N,) 

EUTRIR.     To  pour  out.     JDeoon, 

EV.     Have.    North. 

EVANGELETT-VATS.  Cheese^vats,  so  called 
from  being  charged  with  the  images  of  the 
saints  which  were  to  be  imprinted  on  the 
cheeses.   Suffolk, 

EVANGILES.    The  Gospels.     (^.-M) 

EVANS.  A  she -cat,  said  to  be  so  called  from  a 
witch  of  that  name. 

EVAT.     A  newt.   Someraet. 

EVE.  (1)  To  become  damp.    Wett» 

(2)  A  hen«rooat.    Somerwet. 

EVECK.   A  goat     (Lat.) 

EVELING.  The  evening.    Devon. 

EVELLES.   Without  evU.    (A.^S.) 

EVELONG.  Oblong.  Wrongly  printed  eneA>n^ 
in  Pr.  Parv.  p.  46. 

EVEMEN.    Evening.    Doreet. 

EVEN.  (1)  To  compare.     Wett. 

(2)  Equal ;  to  equal,  or  make  equaL 

The  multitude  of  the  Petdenes,  quod  he,  may 
iio5te  be  ev€nd  to  the  multitttde  of  the  Grekct,  for 
•ewrly  «e  arc  ma  than  thay. 

MS.  Une^lH  A.  1.  IJ*  f.  19. 


EVEN-AND-ODD.  A  game  played  by  tossing 
up  coins.  See  Cleavdand's  Poems,  1660,  p. 
142  ;  Florio,  p.  358. 

EVEN-CRISTEN.  A  feUow-Christian,  or  neigh- 
hour.    See  Hamlet,  v.  i. 

In  the  whilke  es  forbodene  ui  alio  manere  of 
lc«ynget,  falie  consperacye  and  false  iwerynga 
whare  thurghe  oure  even»-Cri*tyne  may  leee  thayn 
catelle.  MS.  JAncoin  A.  i.  17,  f*  M, 

EVEN-DOWN.  Downright.  North.  Perhaps 
connected  with  evenden,  in  Syr  Gawayne. 

EVENE.  (1)  Evenly ;  equally.    (^.-5.) 

(2)  An  ear  of  coin.    JUW. 

EVENE-FORTH.    Equally.     {A.-S.) 

EVENELICHE.    Evenly ;  equally.    {A.-S.) 

EVENES.    Equity.    Lydgate. 

EVEN-FLAVOURED.  Unmixed ;  unvaried ; 
uniform.    Suffolk. 

EVEN-FORWARD.  Directly  forward ;  in  con- 
tinued succession.    North. 

EVENHEDE.    EquaUty ;  equity.     (A.-S.) 

EVENINE.    Equitable.    (A.^S.) 

EVENINGS.  The  delivery  at  evening  of  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  grass  or  corn  to  a  customary 
tenant.    Kennett, 

EVENLESTEN.    The  herb  mercury 

EVENLIGHT.    Twilight. 

Anone  iche  bidt  me  go  awey. 
And  ley  it  is  ferr  In  the  nyght. 
And  1  twere  it  U  eweniight. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ft.  i.  8*  f.  66. 

EVENLIKE.   Equal ;  equally.     (A.-S.) 
EVENLINESS.    EquaUty.    Faitfas. 
EVENOLDE.   Of  the  same  age.    {A.-S.) 
EVENSONGE.    Vespers.   (A.-S.) 
EVENTOUR.    Adventure.    Weber. 
EVEN-WHILE.   Even-time.     W.  Werw. 
EVENYNG.    Equal; just.     {A.-S.) 
EVER.  (1)  However.    Heame. 

!2^  At  any  time.    Far.  diaL 
3)  Always.    (A.-S.)    Ever  in  on,  continually  in 
the  same  manner.  Ever  to  long,  a  great  while. 

(4)  Rye-grass.    Devon. 

(5)  An  opening  stUe.     Glouc. 
EVER-AMONG.     See  Amonge, 
EVER-EITHER.    Both.     Wickliffe. 
EVEREMAR.    Evermore.    (A.'S.) 
EVERFERNE.    WaU  fern.     Gerard, 
EVERICH.    Each  one ;  every  one.    {A.'S.) 
EVERIDEL.    Every  part.    {A.-S.) 
EVERLASTING.  (1)  American  cudweed. 

(2)  A  kind  of  strong  stuff  formerly  much  worn 

by  sergeants. 
EVERNE.   Ever;  however.    Hearne. 
EVERROSE.    Rose  water.    {A,-N.) 
EVERUCHDEL.    Every  part.    (A.-S,) 
EVERY.  (1)  A  species  of  grass.    West, 
(2)  Every  each,  every  other,  alternate ;  every 
foot  anon,  every  Wke,  every  now  and  then ; 
every  whipe  while,  now  and  then ;  every  whip 
and  again,  ever  and  anon ;  every  year^i  landf 
land  which  will  bear  crops  every  year. 

EVERYCHONE.    Everyone.    (A,^S.) 
The  chylde  tumyd  hym  abowte  wyth  woundcs  redd* 
And  blessyd  the  pepuU  er«rycAof»e. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ft,  U.  38,  f.  4/. 
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EV£SE.   The  eaves  of  a  house.    (^A.-S,) 

EVESED.     Afraid.    Lydgate. 

EVESINGE.    Eaves.    Huioet. 

EYESTERRE.    Evening  star.    Pr.  Pan, 

EVET.  A  newt.  Wett.  See  Huloet,  1552; 
KyngAlisaunder,  6126. 

EVICTED.    Dispossessed.    {Lot,) 

EVID.    Heavied ;  made  heavy. 

EVIL.  (1)  A  halter.    Grote. 

(2)  A  fork,  as  a  hay-fork,  &c.    W^tt. 

EVIL-EYE.  An  eye  which  charms.  Supersti- 
tious people  suppose  that  the  first  morning 
glance  of  him  who  has  an  evil  eye  is  certain 
destruction  to  man  or  beast,  if  not  immediate, 
at  least  eventually. 

EVITE.   To  avoid.    {LaL) 

EVORYE.    Ivory.     Weber. 

EVOUR.    Ivory.    Lydgate. 

And  the  jates  of  the  palace  ware  of  twmr,  wonder 
whitt,  and  the  bandes  of  thame  and  the  lq(get  of 
ebene.  MS,  Uncoln  A.  i.  17.  f.  25. 

EVYL.  A  disease ;  a  fit  of  madness ;  to  faU  ill, 
or  sick. 

Sone  aftyrward  the  «vyM, 

And  deyd  stiuner  tlian  she  wylde. 

MS.,  Hart.  1701.  f.  5S. 

EVYLY.    Heavily ;  sorrovTiuUy. 
EVYN.    Evening.    Gower. 
EVYN-LY3THUS.    TwiUght.    {A.-S.) 
£W.    Yew.    (A.'S.)    See  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  7. 
EWAGE.    Some  kind  of  stone,  or  amulet.    See 

Piers  Ploughman,  p.  29. 
EWARE.    A  water-bearer.    Pr.  Pan. 
EWE.   Owed.   SvffoUc. 
EWE-GOWAN.    The  common  daisy.    Nwth. 
EWER.    An  udder,    fiwth. 
E  WERT.   The  place  where  the  ewers  for  wash- 

ing  the  hands  before  and  after  meals  were 

kept.    Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  4. 
EWFRAS.    A  herb.    Arch.  xxx.  377. 
EWGH.    A  yew.     Weet. 

Next  to  it  a  drawing-roome,  whose  floor  is  chee- 

qucred  like  a  chesse-board,  with  box  and  9Wf^  pan- 

nells  of  about  six  inchca  square. 

Aubr9M*»  Wilt*,  Ro^al  8oe,  MS.  p.  MS. 
EWN.    An  oven.    North. 
E-WONNE.    Won.    (A.-S.) 

In  loves  art  men  must  deype  wade. 
Or  that  ye  be  conqueryd  and  e-wvnne, 

MS.  Fair/as  16. 

EWTE.  (1)  To  pour  water.  Exmoor. 

(2)  A  newt.    Maundevile. 

EWYNS.    Hewings.    Arch.  x.  93. 

EX.  (1)  An  axle,  or  axis.     Wett. 

(2)  To  ask.     GUmc.  and  Devon. 

EXAKERLY.    Exactly.     Var.diaL 

EXALTATE.    Exalted.    {Lat.) 

Every  man  wilneth  to  be  exaltatet 
Thouje  he  be  gret,  5it  heyer  wolde  he  i;oo. 

Occteoe,  MS.  Soe.  j4ntiq.  134.  f.  881. 

EXALTATION.  A  planet  was  said  to  be  in  its 
exaltation,  when  it  was  in  that  sign  of  the 
zodiac  in  which  it  was  supposed  to  exert  its 
strongest  influence. 

EXAMETRON.    An  hexameter  Terse. 

EXAMPLER.    A  sampler.    Pabgrave. 

EXAN.    The  herb  crosswort     Gerard. 


EXDURSE.    To  disburse,  or  discharge. 
EXCALIBOUR.    The  name  of  King  Arthur's 

sword,  frequently  mentioned. 
EXCHEVE.    To  eschew,  or  shun.    (^.-JV.) 
EXCISE.     To  impose  upon;    to  overcbar|;e. 

Var.diaL 
EXCLAIM.    An  exclamation.    Skak. 
EXCOMMENGE.   To  excommunicate.  {A.-N,) 

See  Stanihnrst,  p.  26. 
EXCOURSE.    An  expedition.    (la/.) 
EXCREMENT.    Anything  that  grows  from  the 

human  body,  at  hidr,  ns^,  &c. 
EXCUSATION.    An  excuse.    {Lot.) 
Ser,  5e  muste  the  lothe  sey  me  trewly 
Withowtyn  arcMMHon  yn  cny  wysse  aleyde. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ft.  i.  6,  f.  143L 

EXCUSEMENT.    An  excuse. 

So  thilke  txetuemgni  was  none. 

MS.  Soe.  jtntiq.  JSi,  f.iS. 

EXCYTATE.    To  excite.    HalL 

EXE.    An  axe.    East. 

EXECUTION.    The  sacking  of  a  town.  Naret. 

EXECUTOUR.     An  executioner.    JSreetUrice^ 

a  female  executioner.    {A.'N.) 
EXEMPLAIRE.    Exemplary.     (A.-N.) 
EXEMPT.    Taken  away.    Shak. 
EXEN.    Oxen.    North. 
EXEQUY.    Funeral.    Sidney. 
EXERCISES.    Week-4ay  sermons,  so  called  by 

the  Paritans. 
EXERPED.    Drawn  out.     TapselL 
EXHALE.   To  drag  out.    ShaJk. 
EXHERIDATE.    To  duinherit.    It  seems  also 

to  mean,  to  hate  or  detest. 
EXHIBITION.  Stipend; allowance.    The  term 

is  still  used  at  the  universities. 
EXIDEMIC.    An  epidemic.    HalL 
EXIGENT.    Exigence ;  diflScnlty.    Also,  a  writ 

that  lies  where  the  defendant  in  an  action 

personal  cannot  be  found. 
EXILE.    Poor ;  lean ;  endowed  with  small  re- 
venues.   (Lat.) 
EXLE.    An  axle.    Florio,p.  67. 
EXORCISATIONS.    Exorcisms.    {A..N.) 
EXPANS-YERES.    Single  years,  with  the  mo- 

tions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  answering  to 

them.    Chaucer. 
EXPECT.  To  suspect ;  to  conclude ;  to  suppose ; 

to  believe ;  to  wait ;  to  tarry;  expectation. 
EXPECTAUNT.    Waiting.    {A.-N,) 
EXPECTION.    ExpecUtion.    *<  With  so  much 

expection^"  The  Bride,  1640,  sig.  B.  iL 
EXPEDIENCE.     Expedition;  celerity.    Shak. 

Also,  an  enterprise,  or  undertaking.    JSi^e- 

dientf  quick. 
EXPENDUNTUR.  In  old  works,  an  account  of 

the  things  expended. 
EXPERTFULL.    Expert ;  skilfuL 
EXPIATE.   Expired.    Shak. 
EXPIRE.    To  exhaust,  or  wear  out.  , 

SXPLATE.    To  explain,  or  unfold.    Jonson, 

viii.  431.    Perhaps  a  form  of  expleite,  or  eX' 

phit,  q.  V.    We  have  expleiten  in  A  Prophesie 

of  Cadwallader,  1604. 
EXPLEITE.    To  perform ;  to  finish;  to  com- 
plete ;  to  assist.    {A.-N.) 
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This  wcrk  turpUptt  that  ye  nat  fefute, 
Butmakcth  Clyo  for  to  ben  my  muse. 

MS,Digbif  S32,  f.  1. 
So  lete  thy  grace  to  me  dluende  adoun» 
My  rude  tonge  to  uplU«  and  spede. 

MS.  Soe,  Antiq.  134,  f.  2. 

EXPLOIT.     To  perform.    Holinshcd,  Chron. 

Ireland,  p.  148.    Also,  to  apply  one's  self  to 

anything.    Palsgrave. 
EXPOSTULATE.    To  inquire.     Shak. 
EXPOSTURE.    Exposure.     Skak. 
EXPOUNEN.  To  expound ;  to  explain.  {A.'N.) 
EXPULSE.    To  expel,  or  drive  out.    (Lat) 
EXPURGE.    To  purge,  or  cleanse  out. 
EXQUIRE.    To  inquire.     Chapman. 
EXSUFFLICATE.    Contemptible.    {Lat.) 
EXTABLE.    Acceptable.    State  Papers,  i.  815. 
EXTEND.    To  value  the  property  of  any  one 

who  has  forfeited  his  bond ;  to  appraise ;  to 

seize.     A  law  term. 
EXTENDOUR.    A  surveyor ;  one  vrho  extends 

property. 
EXTENT.    A  valuation,  or  seizure.    Hence,  a 

violent  attack. 
EXTERMINION.    Extermination.     See  Hall, 

Henry  VII.  f.  23. 
EXTERN.    External;  outward.    Naret. 
EXTIRP.    To  extirpate.    (Lat.) 
EXTRAUGHT.    Extracted.    HaU. 
EXTRAVAGANT.    Wandering.    Shak. 
EXTRE.    An  axletree.    Eatt. 

The  flnnament  aad  also  erery  spere. 
The  golden  etfre  and  the  aterrei  seven. 

Lt/dgaie,  MS.  AihmoU  99,  f.  33. 
EXTREAT.    Extraction.    {Fr.) 
EXTRESS.    To  draw  out    {Lat.) 
EXTRUCTION.    Destruction.  Heywood. 
EXULATE.  To  banish.  {Lat.)   An  exile,  Har- 

dyng's  Chron.  f.  189. 
EXUPERATE.    To  overbalance. 
EXURE.    To  assure.    {A.'N.) 

Passith  pleynly  and  alio  Uoeth  ezcede 
The  wytteof  man,  I  doo  you  well  entire. 

I4fdgat9,  MS.  A$hmol9  S9«  f.  A5. 

EXUS.    Axes.    Degrevant,  325. 

EY.  (1)  Aye ;  yes ;  ah  I     North. 

Elf  /  thoght  the  knyjt,  long  yi  gone. 
That  mesM  at  thecherche  herd  y  none. 

MS.  Burl,  1701,  f.96. 

(2)  An  egg.    {A.-S.) 
SYANE.    Again.   Degrevant,  431. 
EYAS.    A  young  hawk  recently  taken  out  of 
the  nest.  Eyatmutket,  a  young  male  sparrow- 
hawk  ;  and  hence,  metaphorically,  a  boy. 
EYDENT.    DiUgent.    North. 
BYDUR.    Either.    North. 

AUe  arownde,  lyke  a  f rere. 

And  then  ovyrthwart  to  epdur  ere. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ft,  il.  38,  f.  841. 

EYE.  (1)  A  small  tint  of  colour,  just  enough  to 

see.    See  Nares  in  v. 
(2)  A  brood  of  pheasants.     For.  dial 
%  3)  The  mouth  of  a  pit.    North. 

(4)  "Water.  Somertet.    An  outlet  for  water  from 
a  drain.    JSast. 

(5)  To  observe  minutely.    Essex, 

(6)  Awe ;  fear;  power.    {A.-S) 


EYEA6LE.    Sightlv.    North. 

EYE-BITE.    To  bewitch  an  animal  with  the 

evil  eye.    North. 
EYE.BREEN.    The  eyebrows.    Zone. 
EYE.BREKES.    EyeHds.    North. 
EYE-GRASS.    Old  pasture  ground,  'that  haa 

been  long  without  being  eaten.    Glouc. 
EYEN.    Eyes.   {A.-S.) 
EYER.    Heir ;  heiress ;  air. 
EYERIE.    Same  as  Airy,  q.  v. 
EYES.    Ice. 

Be  war,  I  rede,  thou  stondett  on  the  «ye#. 

MS.  Soe.  Anti^.  134.  f.  850. 

EYE-SORE.  A  blemish ;  any  disagreeable  ob- 
ject.     Var.  dial 

EYET.  (1)  To  eat.     Warto. 

(2)  A  small  island,  or  ait.    Kenneti. 

EYEVANG.  A  strap  or  stay  to  which  the  girt 
of  the  saddle  is  buckled.    Devon. 

EYGER.     Sharp;  sour.     {Fr.) 

EYGHE.    Fear.    GyofWarw.  p.  13. 

EYGHTE.    Possessions.     {A.-S.) 

EYH.  An  eye.  Brome's  Travels,  p.  152.  ^yAen, 
MS.Cott.  Vespas.  D.  vii. 

EYHE.    A  handle,  or  haft. 

EYKAKE.  A  kind  of  cake  compounded  with 
eggs.    Pr.  Part. 

EYL.  An  ear  of  com.  Translated  by  acus  m 
MS.  Lansd.  560,  f.  45. 

EYLDE.  To  yield ;  to  return ;  to  give,  or  de- 
liver up. 

EYLDEN.    Went.    Chester  Plays,  ii.  72. 

EYLDYNGE.    FueL    Pr.Parv. 

EYLE.    An  island.    North. 

EYLEN.    To  ail.    {A.-S.) 

Syr  Lancelot  •j/lytht  nothynge  but  godc. 
He  ihalle  be  hole  by  pryme  of  day. 

MS.  Hart.  8858,  f.  138. 
What  eyitd  me,  why  was  I  wode. 
That  1  cowth  so  lltelle  gode  ? 

Ma.  Cantab.  Ff.  y.  48,  f.  fi& 

EYLIADS.    Ogles ;  wanton  looks.    {Fr.) 

EYLSUM.    "Wholesome;  sound. 

EYLYKE.    Elsewhere.    Lydgate. 

EYLYNE.    To  withstand.    Pr.  Parv. 

EYMANENT.    Directly  opposite.     West. 

EYMERY.    Ashes.    Pr.  Parv. 

EYNE.  (1)  Eyes.    North. 

(2)  A  thicket  ?    MS.  Morte  Arthure. 

EYNKE.    Ink.    Hampole. 

EY-QWYT.    The  white  of  egg.    (^..5.) 

EYRAR.  A  brood  of  swans.  Sometimes,  the 
bird  itself. 

EYRE.  Grace ;  haste ;  speed ;  air ;  to  plough ; 
to  go ;  to  move ;  an  heiress,  or  heir ;  to  breed, 
as  hawks  do. 

EYREN.    Eggs.    See  Introduction. 

EYRISH.    Aerial.    Chaucer. 

EYRONDE.    Erected.    Holme. 

EYRONE.    Eggs,  as  eyren,  q.  v. 

A  wowndyt  man  schal  kepe  hym  that  he  5ete  na 
cheese,  ne  botur,  ne  eifrone,  ne  fysche  of  the  see,  n* 
fruytte,  ne  flesche,  but  of  a  best  that  is  geldit:  and 
he  most  kepe  him  fro  fleschely  talent  wythe  wym- 
men.  Med.  Rev.  MS.  Brtghi,  f.  la 

EYRUS.    Y'ears.    Ileame. 
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£TSB«   Eaie.    See  Langtoft,  p.  68. 
I  the  M  wepyDge  alto  weyei, 
Whenne  thou  ihuldes  be  best  at  egu 

C^mr  Mundi,  MS.  CoU,  THh.  Cantmt.  f.  68. 

ETSEMENTES.    CoiiTeiiienoes. 
ETSTER.    An  oyster.    ReL  Ant.  L  85. 
ETTE.    Eight.    Cov.  My$t. 
ETTENDE.    The  eighth.    Lydgaie. 
EYTENDELE.    Half  a  boshd,  or  the  eighth 
part  of  a  coomb,  whence  the  tenn.  Pr.  Part. 


The  tenns  seemi  to  be  retained  in  the  Laacs- 
ahire  word  aghendole,  eig^t  pounds  of  aieal, 
more  nsoally  written  nadkendole,  althoq^tfae 
derivation  is  probably  from  aghtmtd,  q>  t. 

ETTH.    Easy;  easily.    (^.-&) 

ET3IRB.    The  air.    Pr.  Parv. 

EY3THE.    Eight.    Pr.  Part. 

E3ENEN.  Eyes.  See  Wright's  Lyric  Poetiy, 
p.  39.    E5e,  St.  Brandan,  p.  3. 

E3EYER.    Ever.   Audelay,  p.  26. 


l: 


FA.  (1)  Very  fast  North. 
(2)  A  foe ;  an  enemy. 
The  oountas  uid,  allei  1 
3e  hefe  bene  lang  >Im«.     MtS.  JUncWn  A.  i.  17. 1 137. 

FAA.    Few. 

Bftyr  a  /ha  dayct,  he  apperyde  tllle  ane  that  was 
fkmjllare  tllle  hym  in  hys  lyfe.  and  tayde  that  he 
wai  dampnedc.  MS.  lAnatln  A.  i.  17*  t»  IM. 

FAAT.    A  f anit.    CravtA. 

FABBIN.    Flattering.    North. 

FABLE.   Idle  discourse.  {A.-N.) 

FABRICATURE.  Makmg.  {Lot.) 

FABRICK.LANDS.  Lands  given  towards  the 
maintenance,  building,  or  repair  of  churches 
or  cathedrals. 

FABURDEN.  A  high  sounding  tone  or  noise 
that  fills  the  ear. 

FACCHE.  To  fetch,  mtwn. 

FACE.  (1)  To  brag ;  to  vaunt ;  to  boast ;  to  rail 
at  any  one.  To  face  one  with  a  He,  to  make 
him  believe  it  is  true.  To  face  one  out  or 
down,  to  put  him  down  by  positive  assertions. 

(2)  To  face  about,  a  military  term,  meaning  to 
wheel  to  the  rear. 

3)  Harm ;  consequence.    Weber, 

4)  Foes ;  enemies. 
Sir,  God  haie  lent  the  that  grace. 

That  thou  base  vcncutte  ihi/tce. 

MS.  UtieolH.  A.  i.  17.  t. !». 

(5)  A  term  at  the  game  of  Primero,  to  stand 

boldly  upon  a  card.    See  the  Triall  of  Wits, 

1604,  p.  112.    Whence  came  the  phrase  to 

face  it  with  a  card  qf  ten,  to  face  anything 

out  by  sheer  impudence. 

FACED-CARD.  A  court-card.    fFett. 

FACER.  An  impudent  person;  a  boaster.  Also, 
a  bumper  of  wine. 

FACETE.    Choice;  fine.    (Lot.) 

FACHELL.    A  small  dagger  ?  Kempe. 

FACHON.   A  falchion,  or  sword.  \a,'N.) 

FACHUR.    To  grow  like  in  feature.     Weet. 

FACKS.  By  my  faith!    Devon. 

FACON.    A  fsulcon.    Torrent,  p.  21. 

FACONDE.  Eloquent;  attractive  {A.-N.)  Also 
a  substantive,  eloquence. 

FACONDIOUS.    Eloquent.    Caxton. 

FACRERE.    Dissimulation. 

Fent  ben  enfonned  for  to  leere 
A  craft  which  deped  ii  Jhcnsre. 

Gower,  MS.  Bodl.  904. 

FACULTE.   Quickness;  readiness.  (Lot.) 
FAD.  (1)  Fashioned.   North. 
'2)  A  trilling  whim.    Jfarw, 

(3)  A  truss  of  straw.    Var.  dial 


(i)  A  coloured  balL  Line, 

(5)  To  be  busy  about  trifles.    Line. 

FADDLE.  (1)  A  pack,  or  bundle.     Weet. 

(2)  To  dandle ;  to  cherish.     Scott. 

FADDY.  Frivolous.    fFeet.  Also  the  name  erf  i 

Cornwall  dance. 
FADE.  (1)  Sad ;  sorrowfuL    (^.-M) 

(2)  Dirty ;  dlsagieeable.  (^.-M) 

Of  proud  wymmen  wuld  y  telle. 

But  they  are  ao  wrothe  and  fclle. 

Of  thoe  that  are  M  foule  and  fUe, 

That  make  hem  feyxcre  than  God  hem  made. 

lCS.Itari.1701.La. 

(3)  Strong ;  powerAiL  This  seems  to  be  the 
meaning  in  Perceval,  and  Sir  Tristcem,  p.'l'i^. 
Percev^,  1440,  conquered  ? 

(4)  To  vanish.    Shai. 

FADED.    Tainted;  decayed.    North. 
FADER.    A  father.  tA.-S.) 
FADGE.  (1)  To  put  together ;  to  fare ;  to  suit ; 
to  fit ;  to  agree ;  to  proceed ;  to  succeed. 

(2)  A  small  lUt  losf,  or  thick  cake;  to  best,  as 
thrash ;  a  bundle ;  a  fagot.  North, 

(3)  An  irregular  pace.  Line, 
FADGEE.    To  work,  or  fag.    Devon, 
FADGY.    Corpulent ;  unwieldy.  North, 
FAD ING.    The  name  of  an  Irish  dance,  and  ibo 

the  burden  of  a  popular  Irish  song  of  a  licen- 
tious kind.     Hence,  sometimes,  a  burden  ai  i 
song  is  so  called. 
FADME.   A  fathom.    Ljfdgate.    Al9oaverb,:> 

fathom,  to  encompass. 
FADOM.    A  fathom.    Dekker, 
FADOODLE.  Futuo.  Dekker, 
FAEBERRY.   See  fM^errtet . 
FAED.    Faded.    Towneley  Myet. 
FAEES.  Foes ;  enemies. 

Hym  there  be  fetde  for  nojbaet. 
That  fvylke  a  folke  ledea. 

JfS:  UmwIii  a.  L  17.  f.9- 

FAEGANG.  A  gang  of  beggars.   NortL 
FAERIE.    The  nation  of  Fairies ;  enchantment. 

the  work  of  Fairies.  {A.-N.) 
FAFF.  To  move  violently.    North, 
FAFFLE.    To  stutter,  or  stammer;  to  samita'; 

to  trifle;  to  fumble.  North,  SeeBaret,!^ 

F.  19 ;  HoUyband's  Diet.  1593. 
FAFT.   Fought.   Craten, 
FAG.  (1)  A  sheep-tick.    Une. 

(2)  To  beat,  or  thrash.  Also,  to  be  sent  about  oa 
errands.  A  schoolboy's  term. 

(3)  A  knot  in  cloth.  Bhttni, 
FAGARY.  A  vagary.    HaU. 
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FAOB.  To  deceive  by  fakebood  or  flattery. 
{J,'S.)  Abo,  deceit,  flattery.  See  Lydgate, 
p.  27 ;  Hardyng's  Chron.  f.  54. 

Ther  b  do  more  dredfuUe  pestelcnif 
Thane  ii  tonge  that  can  flatare  and  /hge, 

MS.  Qmtab,  Ff.  i.  6,  f.  1S8. 
So  that  DO  ^y^tefagt  nuy  ne  fayDe* 
Tofore  the  ye  of  thy  sapience. 

l^dgaU,  MS.  Boe.  Anttq,  134,  f.  7. 

FAGGING.    Heaping,    or  cutting  the  stubble 

with  a  short  scythe.    Weit, 
FAGGS.    Fain ;  gkdly.  Eeni,    More  generally 

explained  aafaeJti,  q.  v. 
FAGH.    Fought.    Weber. 
FAGIOLI.    French  beans.    (ItaL) 
FAGOT.  (1)  A  contemptuous  term  for  a  woman ; 

a  prostitute. 
(2)  To  cut,  or  tie  up  fagots.  Fagot  berer»f  Cocke 

Lorelles    Bote,    p.   11,    inferior   household 

servants  who  carried  fagots,  &c. 
FAIGH.    Refuse  soil,  or  stones.   North, 
FAIGHTEST.    Most  happy.  (^.-5.) 
FAIL.  (1)  Failure;  fault.  Shak. 
2)TodeceiTe;tospeakfaIse.   (J-N.) 

3)  To  come  to  an  end.  Pakgrave, 

4)  A  woman's  upper  garment. 

FAIN.  Glad ;  earnestly  desirous ;  gladly ;  to  be 
willing,  or  ready ;  to  be  obliged,  or  compelled 
to  do  anythifljl^ 

FAINE.  To  feign;  to  dissemble.  (A.-N.)  This 
form  occurs  in  Chaucer,  and  many  other 
writers.  See  aUo  Minsheu,  and  the  early  edi- 
tions of  Shakespeare. 

FAINT.    To  fade.     Var.dtal 

FAINTY.  Languid.   Gloue. 

FAIR,  (l)  Level,  or  paraUeL  Ftdr-walUnff,  the 
part  of  the  wall  above  the  projecting  founda^ 
tion.   Line. 

(2)  Fairness ;  beauty.  "Faireof  allfaizea,''Tom 

a  lincolne,  p.  7. 
3^  To  make  fair,  or  lovely.    Shak. 

4)  A  present  at  or  from  a  fair.  North.  **  A  day 
after  the  faire,"  when  everything  is  over, 
Troubles  of  Qu.  Eliz.  1639,  sig.  G.  iL 

pi)  Evidently ;  manifestly.    North. 

6;  To  appear ;  to  give  symptoms  of.  HalL 

*7)  Soft  or  slow.    Weetm. 

[8;  A  great  roe-buck.  Bhme. 

FAIR-CONDITIONED.    Of  good  disposition. 

FAIREHEDE.    Beauty.    (^.-5.) 

FAIR-FALL.  Fair  faU  you,  good  attend  you. 
FairfaOen,  good,  honest.    North. 

FAIRING.    Same  as  Fair  (4). 

FAIRISH.    Tolerably  good,    rar,  dial 

FAIRLT.  Softly.  Fahrigoffmihemiddle.USaii 
with  hunger.    North. 

FAIR-MAID.    A  dried  pUchard.    Devon. 

FAIRKE.    More  fair.    WUL  Werw. 

FAIR-TRO-DAYS.    DayUght.     North. 

FAIRY.  (1)  A  weasel    Dewm. 

(2)  Although  the  fairies  have  nearly  disappeared 
from  our  popular  superstitions,  a  few  curious 
traces  of  them  may  be  found  in  provincial 
terms.  Fmrtf^hutter^  a  fungous  excrescence, 
sometimes  found  about  the  roots  of  old  trees, 
cr  a  species  of  tremeOa  found  on  fuixe  and 
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broom.  Faxry-ektletf  fairy»riing9,  or  fairy* 
donees,  circles  of  coarse  green  grass  often  seen 
in  meadows  and  downs,  and  attributed  to  the 
dancing  of  the  fairies ;  Aubrey's  Wilts,  Royal 
Soc.  MS.  p.  77.  Fairy^dart,  a  small  flint  or 
fossil  shaped  in  the  form  of  a  dart,  or  perhaps 
an  ancient  arrow-head ;  there  is  a  curious  su- 
perstitious account  of  one  in  MS.  Addit.  4811, 
f.  23.  Fairy  groats,  a  country  name  for  cer- 
tain old  coins,  mentioned  in  Harrison's  Eng- 
land, p.  218.  Fairy 'loaves,  or  fairy-faees^ 
fossil  echim.  Fatry-money,  found  treasure. 
Fairy-pipes,  small  old  tobacco-pipes,  fre- 
quently found  in  the  North  of  Engluid.  Fatry. 
sparks,  phosphoric  light  seen  on  various  si& 
stances  in  the  night  time. 
FAITEN.    To  beg;  to  idle ,  to  flatter;  to  de- 

ceive.    {J.-N) 
FAITERIE.  Flattery,  deception. 

My  world  stood  oo  another  wheelle, 

Withonteo  eny  other  J^tenf$, 

Gowtr,  MS.  Soc  Jntiq.  134,  f .  90. 

FAITH.    To  give  credit  to.  ShaJk.    Jonson  has 

the  adjective/as7Ayt</L 
FAITHFUL-BROTUER.    A  Puritan. 
FAITHLY.    Truly ;  properly.    {J..N) 

For  we  are/bif  A«fy  to  fewe  to  feghte  with  them  alJ. 

Jforfe  Arthurt,  MS.  JJneoln,  f.  95. 

FAITOUR.    An  idle  lazy  fellow;  a  deceiver;  a 
flatterer ;  a  vagrant.  {A.-N.)   Hence,  a  gene- 
ral term  of  reproach,  a  scoundrel. 
FAKEN.   A  falcon,  or  small  cannon. 
FALCON.    A  cannon  of  2)  inch,  bore,  carrying 

2  lb.  weight  of  shot. 
FALD.    A  handspike.     Coles. 
FALDE.  (1)  To  fold ;  to  embrace. 
He  tolde  his  sqwyere  the  case. 
That  he  luffed  io  a  place 
ThJi  ftely  to  >hMe.       MS.  Uneoln  A.  L  17*  f.  ISt. 

(2)  Felled.    Degrevant,  1051. 

FALDERED.    Fatigued.    Line. 

FALDING.  A  kind  of  frieze,  or  rough  doth. 
SeeTyrwhitt,  in  v. 

FALDORE.    A  trap-door.  (Flem.) 

FALDSTOOL.  A  portable  seat  made  to  fold 
up  like  a  camp-stool.  The  term  is  also  erro- 
neously applied  to  the  Litany-stool.  Oj^* 
GlAreh. 

FALE.  (1)  Fele;  many.    {A.'S.) 

(2)  A  pustule,  or  sore.  North. 

(3)  Marshy,  or  wet  land.    Line. 
FALEWE.    FaUow.    Weber. 
FALEWEDEN.   Fallowed.    Ritsm. 
FALKY.    Long-stemmed.     Cornw. 

FALL.  (1)  To  strike  down,  or  let  fall ;  to  make 
to  fall.    East 

2)  A  falling-band,  or  Vandyke. 

3)  Fallen,  part.  pa.    Chaueer. 

4)  Fall  qf  the  leaf,  fall,  autumn. 

(5)  A  yeaning  of  lambs.    North. 

(6)  To  try  a  fall,  to  wrestle.  FaU  back,faU 
edge,  at  all  adventures.  TofaU  in  age,  to  be- 
come old.  To  fall  in  hand,  to  meet  with  or 
meddle.  To  fall  ont  qfjlesh,  to  become  lean. 
Also  used  in  this  manner,  to  faU  a  writing,  to 
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write,  to  faU  a  reading^  to  read,  &c.     TofaU 
out,  to  quarrel. 

(7)  To  follow  as  a  corollary  to  any  argument 
preyiously  stated. 

(8)  To  befall ;  to  happen ;  to  belong. 
FALLAL.    Meretricious.  Salop, 
FALLALS.  The  falling  ruffs  of  a  woman's  dress ; 

any  gay  ornaments.     Var,  dial. 
FALLAND-EVYL.    The  falling  sickness. 
FALLAS.    Deceit ;  fallacy,   {A,.N,)    Hall  has 
fiUlax,  Henry  VIL  f.  32. 

Thorow  coTcrture  of  hit  falloM, 
And  ry5t  lo  in  temblable  ca«. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe,  Antiq.  134,  f.  4S. 

FALLE.    A  mouse-trap.    Pr.  Pan. 
FALLEN.    Slaked.     Crorm. 
FALLEN-WOOL.   Wool  from  a  sheep  killed  by 

disease  or  accident.    North, 
FALLERA.    A  disease  in  hawks,  in  which  their 

claws  turn  white. 
FALL-GATE.  A  gate  across  a  public  road.  Norf, 
FALLING-BANDS.    Neck-bands  worn  so  as  to 

fall  on  the  shoulders,  much  worn  in  the  seren- 

teenth  century. 
FALLING-DOWN.    The  epilepsy.    Pr,Parv. 
FALLINGS.   Dropped  fruit.    South. 
FALLOW-FIELD.    A  common-field.    Glouc. 
FALLOWFORTH.    AwaterfalL    Line. 
FALLOW-HAY.    Hay  grown  upon  a  fallow,  or 

new  natural  ley.    North. 
FALLOWS.    Thestrakesofacart     We»t, 
FALLS.    The  divisions  of  a  large  arable  field 

attached  to  a  Tillage.    North. 
FALOUN.    Felon ;  wicked.    {A.-N,) 
FALOWE.    To  turn  pale  or  yellow.   {A.-S.) 
Hli  Ilpplf  like  to  the  lede. 
And  his  lire  fiitoweie,     MS,  Uneoln  A.  1. 17t  f>  94. 

FALSDOM.    Falsehood.    (^.-5.) 

FALSE.  (1)  Stupid ;  obstinate ;  wanting  spirit ; 
sly ;  cunning ;  deceitful ;  forsworn ;  peijtved. 

(2)  To  falsify ;  to  betray ;  to  deceive ;  to  whee- 
dle ;  to  flatter ;  to  desert ;  to  bafile. 

FALSE-BLOWS.  The  male  flowers  of  the  melon 

and  cucumber.    Eatt. 
FALSE-BRAY.    A  counter-breastwork.   (/V.) 
FALSEHED.    Falsehood.    (A.-S.) 
FALSE-POINT.    A  trick,  or  stratagem. 

FALSE-QUARTERS.  A  soreness  inside  the 
hoofs  of  horses.  Holme,  1688. 

FALSER.    False.   Jonson. 

FALSE-ROOF.  The  space  between  the  ceiling 
of  the  garret  and  the  roof. 

FALSOR.  Deceiver.  "  Detested  falsor,"  Wo- 
man in  the  Moone,  1597. 

FALSTE.   Falsity;  falseness.    (A.-N.) 

FALTER.  To  thrash  barley  in  the  chaff.  Fal- 
terinff'irom,  a  barley-chopper.  lAnc. 

FALTERED.    Dishevelled.   North. 

FALWB.  Yellow.  Chaueer.  Also,  to  turn  yel- 
low.   Syr  Gowghter,  62. 

FALWBS.  Fallow  lands.  Also,  new  ploughed 
fields,  or  fields  recently  made  arable.  See  Pr. 
Parv.  p.  148,  "falow,  londe  erj'd,  novale." 
The  Latin  here  given  bears  both  interpre- 


tations, although  the  latter  is  evidently  in- 

tended  by  the  author. 
FALYF.    Fallow,   mton. 
FAMATION.    Defamation.    HalL 
FAMBLE.     To  stutter,  or  murmur  inartic^ 

Utely.    Line.     It  occurs  in  Cotgrave,  in  v. 

Bimer,  and  in  Coles.    **  Stameren  other  fame- 

len,"  MS.  HarL  7322. 
FAMBLE-CROP.    The  first  stomach  in  mmi- 

nating  animals.    Eait. 
FAMBLES.    Hands.    DeJtJter. 
FAME.  (1)  To  defame.    Ritson,  iii.  161. 
Falie  and  fekylle  was  that  wyghte* 
That  lady  for  to  Jkme. 

MS.  Caraab.  F£.  IL  98,  f .  71* 

(2)  The  foam  of  the  sea.    {A.-S.) 

Myldor,  he  laid,  et  hir  name, 
Scho  et  white  ala  the  fame. 

MS,  Uneoln  A.  i.  17»  t  tSS. 

(3)  A  surgeon's  lancet.   Line. 
FAMEN.  (1)  To  famish.    Heame 
(2)  Foes ;  enemies.  {A.-S.) 

To  fyghte  wyth  thy  ybamme, 

That  ui  nnfaire  ledes.    MS.  Mwte  drthurtt  f.  S& 

FAMILE.   To  be  famished.    Warw. 

FAMILIAR.  A  demon  or  spirit  attendant  upon 
a  witch  or  oox^urer,  often  in  the  form  of  ss 
animal,  a  dog,  &c. 

FAMILOUS.    j4dj.    FamOy.    North. 

FAMILY-OF-LOVE.  A  Csnatical  sect  intio. 
dnced  into  England  about  1560,  distingnished 
by  their  love  to  all  men,  and  passive  obedi- 
ence to  established  authority.  The  memben 
of  it  were  called  Familiattf  and  are  mentioned 
in  a  list  of  sects  in  Taylor's  Motto,  1622. 

FAMOSED.    Celebrated.   Shak. 

FAMULAR.    Domestic.   {Lat.) 

FAN.  (1)  To  tease ;  to  banter ;  to  beat  or  thrssh 
anyone.  Sut9ex. 

(2)  Found ;  felt.    Cumb. 

(3^  To  stir  about  briskly.   Line. 

(4)  To  winnow  com.    Var.  duU. 
FANCICAL.   FancifuL    West. 
FANCIES.    Light  ballads,  or  airs.   ShaJb. 
FANCY.  (1)  Love.   Fancy-free.  Shak.  A  sweet- 
heart is  still  called  a  fancy-man. 

(2)  A  riband ;  a  prize  for  dajacers. 
FAND.    Found.    Tundale,  p.  14. 
FANDE.    To  try,  or  prove.    (A.-S.) 
He  was  in  the  Haly  Lande, 
Dcdit  of  armca  for  to/tmte. 

MS.  Uneoin  A.  i.  17*  f.  13^^ 
They  wolde  themwAiefande 
To  aeke  aventun  nyghte  and  day. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  IL  38.  C  »X 

FANDING.    Trial ;  temptation. 

Paule  prayed  to  God  that  he  raid  fordo  thase 
JUndynge*  that  hym  pynede  ko  ure,  hot  God  hetd 
hyme  noghte.  MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  237' 

FANE.  (1)  A  weathercock,  formeriy  made  in 
various  shapes,  seldom  in  that  of  the  bird 
whence  the  modem  term  is  derived. 

(2)  A  banner.    (A.-S.) 

(3))  The  white  flower-de-luce.    Gerard. 

(4)  Foes ;  enemies.  MS.  Cott.  Vesp.  D.  vii. 

(5)  A  rope  attached  to  the  mast  of  a  vessel  ?  See 
Pr.  Parv.  p.  148,  and  Ducange,  in  v.  CherweL 
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**  A  fayne  of  a  schipe"  may,  perhaps,  only  mean 
a  weathercock  on  the  top  of  the  mast.  See  Sir 
Eglamour,  1192. 

Of  tylvcr  his  roa«te,  of  golde  hit  fane. 

MS.  Uneotn  A.  1. 17,  f.  146. 

FANER.    A  winnower.   Lydgate, 
FANFECKLED.  Freckled;  sunburnt.    North. 
FANG.  (1)  A  fin.  Etut,  A  paw,  or  claw.  North. 
Also,  to  grasp  or  clench. 

(2)  To  strangle ;  to  bind.    Wiltt. 

(3)  To  be  gmifather  or  godmother  to  a  child. 

FANGAST.    Fit  for  marriage,  said  of  a  maid. 

Norf.    Now  obsolete. 
FANGE.   To  catch,  or  ky  hold  of.    (^.-A) 
The  tynne  God  hateth  that  on  hem  haogeth. 
And  Ooddet  hatred  hclie  Ykyifimgtth, 

MS,  Harl.  1701,  f.  79. 

FANGER.   A  receiver.    (^.-5.) 

FANGLE.    A  trifle,  or  toy.   (^.-5.) 

FANGLED.    Trifling.   Shah. 

FANNAND.  Flowing.    Gawayne, 

FANNEL.    Afimon.    Davies' Rites,  p.  16. 

FANOM-WATER.  The  acrimonious  discharge 
from  the  sores  of  cattle.    Warte, 

FANON.  A  priest's  maniple.  (^.-iV.)  "  Fanon, 
a  fannell  or  maniple,  a  scarfe-like  ornament 
worn  in  the  left  arme  of  a  sacrificing  priest," 
Cotgrave. 

FANSET.    A  faucet   SuffbVb. 

FANSOME.    Kind ;  fondling.    Cumb, 

FANTASIE.  Fancy.  {A.'N.)  Also  a  verb,  to 
fancy,  to  like  any  one.  Fanttuieng,  Harrison's 
England,  p.  118. 

FANTASTICO.    A  coxcomb.     {ItaL) 

FANTEAGUE.  A  worry,  or  bustle.  Also,  ill- 
humour*     Vor,  dioL 

FANTICKLES.    Freckles.     Yorith. 

FANTOME.  (1)  Faint;  weak.  Fantome-eom, 
com  that  is  unproductive.  Faniome-Jieah, 
flesh  that  hangs  loosely  on  the  bone.  A/an- 
tome/elloWf  a  light-headed  person. 

!2)  Any  false  imagination*    (^.-iV.) 
3)  Vanity.    MS.  Cott  Vespas.  D.  vii. 
FANTOMTSLICHE.    Visionary.     Chr,  VU. 
FANTONY.    Deceitful    {A.^N) 
FANTYSE.    Deceit.    {A,-N.) 

Th«r  wyste  no  man  that  was  wrojht 
Of  bxs/«n<iw«  and  hyt  thoght. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ft.  iL  38,  f.  17>. 

FAP.    Drunk;  tipsy.    ShaA. 

FAPES.    Gooseberries.    East. 

FAR.  Farther.  North.  *' Til  be  far  if  I  do," 
i.  e.  I  will  not. 

FARAND.  Used  in  composition  for  advancing 
towards,  or  being  ready.  Fighting  farand, 
ready  for  fighting.  Farand'-numf  a  traveller 
or  itinerant  merchant.  This  usage  is  proba- 
bly from  fare,  to  go.  Farand  also  means 
fathum^  numneTf  and  covmtenanee,  perhaps 
from  faring  s  so  well  or  ill/aranfl,  good  or 
bad-looking.  The  last  sense  leans  to  the 
favourable  interpretation  unless  joined  with 
words  of  opposite  signification.  Hence  fa- 
rantlg,  orderly,  handsome,  comely,  good-na* 
tared,  respectable,  neat.    North. 


FAR-AWAY.    By  much ;  by  far.    North. 
FAR-BY.    Compared  with.    North. 
FARCE.  (1)  To  paint.     Chaucer. 
(2)  To  stuflT;  to  fill  out.    (Fr.)    See  Optick 

Glasse  of  Humors,  1639,  p.  11. 
FARCION.    The  farcy,  a  disease  in  horses. 
FARD.  (1)  Afraid.     Tdumeley  My»t. 
(2)  To  paint  the  face.    (Fr.)    See  Du  Bartas, 

p.  376.    Also  a  substantive.    '*  A  certa}7i  ga^ 

glosse  or  farde/'  Palsgrave's  Acolastus,  1540. 
FARDEL.  A  burthen.  Also  a  verb,  to  pack  up. 

See  Triall  of  Wits,  1604,  p.  170;  Hawkina. 

iiL  64  s  Hollyband,  in  v.  Charge. 
FARDEN.    Fared ;  flashed.     Percy. 
FARDINGALE.    The  fourth  part  of  an  acre. 

mUa.    MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
FARDREDEAL.    An  impediment.     {Fr.) 
FARE.  (1)  To  appear ;  to  seem.    Sv^jBTolk.  * 

(2)  To  go ;  to  cause  to  go ;  to  proceed ;  to  near 
or  approach;  to  depart;  to  feel;  to  eat>  to 
live.  North.  The  first  meanings  are  common 
in  early  English.  "  To  blisse  shalle  fare," 
MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  69. 

(3)  A  journey ;  course,  or  path.  {A.^S.)  «*  He 
that  folowes  my  fare,"  MS.  Morte  Arthure. 
See  Perceval,  1037. 

(4)  A  litter  of  pigs ;  the  trace  of  a  hare ;  conduct, 
or  behaviour ;  countenance,  or  face.    North. 

(5)  Unusual  display ;  entertainment ;  proceed- 
ing ;  adventure ;  onset ;  speech ;  step ;  move- 
ment ;  action.  Gawayne.  It  is  often  equi- 
valent to  busineu,  adOf  or  going  on,  "  I  ne 
com  of  no  sich  fare,"  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48, 
f.  52.    See  Thornton  Romances,  p.  33. 

(6)  Fur  ?    Sir  Perceval,  411. 

(7)  A  game  played  with  dice. 

(8)  To  resemUe,  or  act  like  another ;  to  take  on 
as  in  sorrow.     To  fare  foul  with  any  one,  to 
use  him  badly. 

9)  A  boast.    Pr.  Parv. 

10)  To  ache,  or  throb.    North. 
FAREINGS.    Feelings ;  symptoms.    East. 
FAREMAKERE.    A  boaster.    Pr.  Parv. 
FAREWEEL.    A  taste,  or  reUsh-    North. 
FAREWELL.      FareweU,  and  a  thoutand.  a 

thousand  times  fareweU. 
FAR-FET.    Far-fetched.    Somerset. 
FAR-FORTHE.    Far  in  advance.    (A.-S.) 
Now  ha  we  to  Jhr-fi/rihM  come, 
Speke  mote  we  of  the  dome. 

MS.  Laud.  416.  f.  11& 

FARISH-ON.    Advanced  in  years.  Also,  nearly 

intoxicated.    North. 
FARL.    An  oat-cake.    Northumb, 
FARLEY.    Fairly;  plainly.    Bitson. 
FARLIES.    Wonders ;  strange  things.    North, 
FARLOOPER.    An  interloper.     West. 
FARM.    To  cleanse,  or  empty.     West. 
FARME.    Food;ameaL    (A.-S.) 
FARMER.    The  eldest  son  of  the  occupier  of  • 

farm.      Suffolk.     Anciently,    a  yeoman  oi 

country  gentleman. 
FARMERY.    An  infirmary.    See  Davies*  Ritoi 

pp.  88,  138,  153;  Bale's  Kynge  Johan,  p.  82. 
FARN.    Fared,  or  gone.    {A.-S.) 
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Whenne  Ileioude  wuof  lif^bm. 
An  aungel  coom  Joseph  to  warn. 

Curtor  Muttdl,  MS,  CM/.  THn.  Cantab,  f.  74. 

FARNTICKLES.    Freckles.    North. 

FARR.    To  ache.    Nortk, 

FARRAND.    Deep ;  cunning.    Line, 

FARREL.  The  fourth  part  of  a  circular  oat- 
cake, the  division  bdng  made  by  a  cross. 
North. 

FARREN.    Half  an  acre.     Wett. 

FARRISEES.    Fairies.    Eatt. 

FARROW.     A  litter  of  pigs.    Eatt. 

FARROW-COW.    A  barren  cow.    North. 

FARRUPS.    The  devil.     Yorkth. 

FARSE.  To  stuff;  to  fill;  to  eat.  Also,  the 
stuffing  of  a  bird,  &c 

Bot  in  hys  delytcs  tettet  hyt  heit  fait. 
And  J^99  all  this  lyfe  loldeay  last. 

Hampole,  MS.  Botc€t,  p.  19. 

FARSET.    A  chest,  or  coffer.    Skinner. 
FARST.    Farthest.     Craven. 
FARSURE.    Stuffing.    Forme  qf  Cury. 
FARSYN.    The  farcy. 

It  Cometh  moste  comuneliche  aboute  the  houndei 
en  and  yn  hure  legges,  than  yn  any  other  places, 
M  theytariyii,  and  tit  thia  is  won  to  be  hool. 

MS.  Bodl.  540. 

FART.    A  Portugal  fig.    Elyot. 
FARTHELL.    Same  as  Fardel,  q.  v. 
FARTHER.    FU  be  farther  ^  I  do  it,  i.  c.  I 

won't  do  it.    Var.  dial 
FARTHING.    Thirty  acres.    Comw. 
FARTHINGS.    Flattened  peas.     West. 
FAR-WELTERED.    Cast,  as  a  sheep.   Line. 
FAS.    A  porridge-pot.    Line. 
FASE.    Foes.    See  Ritson,  i.  65. 

Welcome,  sir,  to  this  place  I 

I  swere  the,  by  Ooddis  grace. 

We  hafe  bene  lange,/bM.  MS.  Lincoln  A.  1. 17»  f.  137* 

FASGUNTIDE.    Shrove-tide.    Notf. 

FASH.   (1)  Trouble;  care;  anxiety;  fatigue. 

Also  a  verb.    North. 
r2)  The  tops  of  turnips,  8cc    Lane, 
h)  Rough,  applied  to  metal.    North. 
[4)  A  fringe,  or  row  of  anything  worn  like  a 

fringe.    (if.*&) 
FASHERT.    Over  niceness.    Cumb. 
FASHION.  (1)  The  farcy  in  horses.     WiUa. 

Shakespeare  and  Dekker  have/otAiont. 
(2)  State  of  health.    Also,  to  presume. 
FASHIOUS.    Troublesome.     Craven. 
FASHOUS.    Unfortunate ;  shameful.     Cheeh. 
FASIL.    To  dawdle.  Line.  It  anciently  meant, 

to  ravel,  as  silk,  &c. 
FASOUN.    Fashion ;  form.    Ritson. 
FASSIDE.     Stuffed.     Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  85. 
FASSINGS.    Any  hanging  fibres  of  rooto  of 

plants,  &c.     Lane. 
FASSIS.    Tassels ;  hangings.    Hall. 
FASSYONE.    Ackuowledgmcnt.    Pr.  Parv. 
FAST.  (1)  The  understratum.     West. 
(2)  Full ;  busy ;  very  gay.    North. 
r3)  Liberally.    Robson,  p.  9. 

(4)  A  dish  in  ancient  cookery,  composed  of  eggs, 
pigeons,  and  onions. 

(5)  In  use ;  not  to  be  had.    East* 


(6)  Very  near.  Hence,  intimate.  Uae.  la 
early  vniters,  it  means  sure,  firm. 

FAST-AND-LOOSE.  A  cheating  game,  played 
with  a  stick  and  a  belt  or  string,  so  arranged 
that  a  spectator  would  think  he  could  make 
the  latter  fast  by  placing  a  stick  through  ita 
intricate  folds,  whereas  the  operator  could  de- 
tadi  it  at  once.  The  term  is  often  used  me- 
taphorically. 

FAST-BY.    Very  near.     Var.  dioL 

PASTE.  (1)  Faced,  as  a  hypocrite.     Goseer. 

(2)  To  fasten ;  to  marry.     (^.-5.) 

That  they  ichulde>lMf«  bur  with  no  foe. 
Bat  be  were  prynce  or  pfyncys  pere. 

MS.  GsiKok  Ff.  ii.  98,  f.^L 

FASTEN.    To  detain ;  to  seize.     Kortk. 

FASTENING-PENNY.  Earnest  money.  NortL 

FASTENS.  Shiove-Tuesday.  Also  called  F». 
tens-Tuesday.  A  seed-cake  was  the  sta^ 
commodity  of  this  day,  now  exchanged  ior 
pancakes.  Langley  mentions  Fastmghaoo 
Tuesday,  a  variation  of  the  same  term.  fas. 
tingonfff  Shrove-Tide,  Howard  Uoiisci<old 
Books,  p.  117.  "  At  fastyngonge,  a  fua^me- 
prennant"  Palsgrave.  Fast-gomge^  Pr.  Parr, 
p.  151.     Pastime,  Hardyng. 

FASTNER.    A  warrant.     Grose. 

FASYL.    A  flaw  in  doth.     Withab. 

FAT.  (1)  To  fetch.    Var.diaL 

(2)  A  yat,  or  vessel  used  in  brewing.  Formerij, 
any  tub  or  packing  case. 

(3)  To  make  fat,  or  fatten.    Line. 

(4)  Eight  bushels,  a  quarter  of  grain. 
PATCH.    Thatch.    Also,  vetches.  .  West 
PATCHED.    Troubled;  perplexed.    North, 
FATE.  (1)  Fetched.    Chron.  Vilod.  p.  54, 
(2)  To  fade ;  to  lose  colour.    Pr.  Parw. 
FATHEADED.     Stupid.     Var.diaL 
FAT-HEN.    The  vrild  orachc.    Var.diaL 
FATHER.    To  impute  anything,  or  lay  a  charp 

to  one.     Var.  dial. 
FATHER-JOHNSON.    A  schoolboy  a  tena  is 

the  finis  or  end  of  a  book. 
FATHER-LAW.    A  father-in-law.     JTerf. 
FATHER.L0NGLE6S.  The  long  slender-kspd 

spider,  very  common  in  harvest  time^ 
FATIDICAL.    Prophetic    TopsdL 
FATIGATE.    Fatigued ;  vrearied.     J9UL 
FATNESS.    Marrow;  grease.    Line. 
FAT-SAGG.    Hanging  vrith  fat.    HidoeL 
PATTERS.    Tatters.    Craven. 
FATTIN.    A  small  quantity.    North. 
FATTLE.    A  beat  to  jump  from,  a  scfaooiboy'i 

term.    Line. 
FATURE.    Same  as  Faitovr,  q.  v. 
FAUCHON.    A  sword,  mr  fiddiiaii.    (J^N.) 
Gj9  tanth  hym  a  stroke  raghte 
Wy th  hys  ftwehon  at  a  inghta. 

MS.  Cmtab.  Ff.li. SB,  f:  U7 

FAUD.    A  fold  for  cattle.    Korth. 

FAUDEN.    Folding.     Craven. 

FAUF.    Fallow  land.     North.    Kenaett,  il& 

Lansd.  1033,  hufaugh-land. 
FAUGHT.  (1)  Fetched.  West. 
(2)  To  want,  or  fafl.  North. 
FAUGUTE.    Afiuilt. 
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^AUKUN-RAMAGE.  A  ramage  hawk.  It  ia 
ihtfclco  peregrinut  in  MS.  Addit.  11579. 

^AUL.    A  fum-yard.    Cumb. 

'AULKNING.    Hawking.    Fhno. 

'AULT.  (1)  To  commit  a  fault;  to  find  fault 
with ;  to  blame. 

2)  Misfortune.    Skak, 

3)  To  faU,  as  Fought  (2). 
'AUN.  (1)  FaUen.    Var.  dial 

2)  A  floodgate,  or  water-gate.    (J,'N.) 

3)  To  produce  a  faun.    Pabgrave. 
AUNGE.    To  take ;  to  seize.    {J,-S.) 
AUNTE.    A  chUd,  or  infant.    {A.-N,) 

How  that  he  lyeth  in  elothls  narow  woundc. 
This  }00%tJlnttUt,  with  chere  fuUe  benigne. 

I^igate,  MS,  Soe,  Antiq.  134,  f.  11. 

'AUNTEKYN.    A  very  small  faunte,    q.  ▼. 

'*  Whenne  I  was  tL/antekyne,  I  was  fonde  in  a 

toune,  in  acradyl/'  Gesta  Rom.  p.  215. 

'how  arte  hot  a/bion(ftyne,  no  ferly  me  thynkkyi. 

Thou  wlUe  be  flayede  for  a  flye  that  one  thy  flcache 

ly^httct.         Mortt  Arthure,  MS.  Unce/fl,  f.  70> 

fAUNTELTEE.    Childishness.    {J.-N.) 

'AURED.    Fayoured.    North, 

^AUSE.  Shrewd ;  cunning ;  treacherous.  Also 
to  coax,  or  wheedle.    North, 

^AUSEN.  (1)  False ;  bad ;  sly.    Gower. 

2)  A  Tery  young  eeL     Chapman, 

'AUSONED.   Fashioned.     Gower, 

'AUT.    To  find  out,  or  discover.    Eait, 

'AUTE.    Fault;  want.    (A,-N.) 

^AUTORS.  Aiders;  supporters.  (Lot.)  Fau- 
trixe  occurs  in  Brit.  Bibl.  iii.  76. 

'  AUTY.    Decayed ;  rotten.    North, 

'AVASOUR,    Ayayasour.    (J,-N,) 

fAYELL.  Cajolery;  deception  by  flattery. 
{A,'N.)  Hence  curryfavel^  q.  v.  It  was  also 
the  name  of  a  horse. 

'AVEREL.    An  onion.    Une, 

'AVERO  L£.    The  herb  water-dragons. 

'AVIROUS.    Beautiful.    Chaucer, 

FAVOUR.  Look;  countenance.  Also,  to  re- 
semble in  countenance.  Favourable,  beautiful. 

FAVOURS.    Love-locks.     Taylor, 

?AW.  (1)  To  take,  or  receive.  North. 

2)  An  itinerant  tinker,  potter,  &c.     Cumb. 
i'AWCHYN.    To  cut  with  a  sword.    SkeUon, 
?AWD.    A  bundle  of  straw.    Cumb. 
7AWDYNE.    A  notary.    Nominale  MS. 
?AWE.  (1)  Enmity.    Heame. 

2^  Glad ;  gladly.    {A.-S.) 

3)  Variegated ;  of  different  colours.     (A.-S.) 
^AW-GANG.    A  gang  of  faws.   Cumb.  Francis 

Heron,  King  of  the  Fawe,  was  buried  at  Jar- 
row,  13  Jan.  1756,  Chron.  Mirab.  p.  6. 
PAWKENERE.    A  falconer. 

He  ealde  foithe  Yij%finoik9neni, 
And  leyde  he  wolde  to  the  ryvere 
Wyth  hys  hawkys  hym  to  playe. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ii.  38,  f.  166. 

PAWN.    Fallen.    North, 

PAWNANDE.  Fawning. 

For  they  to  the  hert  ben  faumande. 
The  more  they  dyiceyve,  yf  hyt  assente. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  il.  38,  f.  13. 

FAWNS.   Fain;  glad.    Pr.Parv, 


FAWNEY.    A  ring.     Groei. 

FAWS.    A  fox.    North, 

FAWTE.    Fault ;  want  of  strength. 
The  lady  gane  thane  upatande. 
For  Jhwte  scho  myght  tpcke  no  wcrde. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17f  f.  lU 

FAWTELES.    Without  a  defect. 
He  kepyth  a  yewell  In  tresorye. 
That  jfawtelet  kepyth  hys  own  name. 

MS.  Ouitah.  Ff.  ii.  38.  f.M. 
FAWTER.    To  thrash  barley.   North. 
FAWTUTTE.    Failed ;  wanted.     Robton, 
FAX.    The  hair.    (A.^S.) 
And  here  hondet  bowndra  at  her  bakke  fulle  Uttyrly 

thanne. 
And  adioTen  of  her  /lur  and  alle  her  fayre  berdes. 

MS.  Coti.  Calig.  A.  il.  f.  118; 

FAXED-STAR.    A  comet.    Cmnb. 
FAXWAX.    The  tendon  of  the  neck.    Le  wen 
au  eol,  Reliq.  Antiq.  iL  78.    Paxtoax  is  still 
used  in  the  same  sense. 
FAY.  (1)  A  fairy ;  a  spirit.    {A.-N.) 

In  londry  wiae  hire  forme  chaungeth  ; 
Sehe  semeth  faif  and  no  womman. 

(Sower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  158 

(2)  To  clean  out ;  to  cleanse.    Faet. 

(3)  Faith ;  truth ;  beliet    {A.-N.)    "IteUejow 
in  fay/'  Sir  Degrerant,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  132. 

(4)  To  prosper ;  to  go  on  fisTourably ;  to  succeed ; 
to  act ;  to  work.   South, 

(5)  Doomed  or  fated  to  die.    (A.'S.) 
FAYER.    Fair.    Lgdgate. 
FAYLED.  "Wanted,!,  e.  lost 

Lyt  waa  a  iwynhorde  yn  thya  cuntr^a 
And  kept  twyne  grete  plenty. 
So  <^  a  day  he/lqrM  a  boor. 
And  began  to  mome  and  ayked  lore. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.S8.  f.  131. 

FAYLES.    An  old  game,  differing  very  slightly 

from  backgammon. 
FAYLLARD.    Deceitful.    (A.-N.) 
FAYLY.  (1)  A  coward ;  a  traitor.    {A.-N,) 
(2)  To  fail.     Gawayne. 
FAYNARE.    A  flatterer.    Pr.Parv. 
FAYNE.  (1)  To  sing.    SkeUon. 
(2)  A  yein  of  the  body. 

And  tasted  hyt  senowi  and  hya  fa^ne, 
•   And  seyde  he  had  moche  payne. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  iL  38,  f.  138. 
FAYNES.    Gladness  ;  joy.    Pi,  Cott. 
FAYNTYSE.    Deceit ;  treachery.    (A.-N.) 
Telle  me  in  what  maner  of  wyie 
1  have  thys  drede  and  thy %/tiimtyee. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  884. 

FAYRE.    Fair;  fairly;  gracefully.    {A.-S.) 
FAYRSE.    Fierce.    Ritton. 
FAYRY.    Magic ;  illusion.     (A.-N.) 
FAYTE.    To  betray;  to  deceive.    (i4...V.) 
FAYTES.    Fftcts ;  deeds ;  doings.    Sielton. 
FAYTHELY.    Certainly.    Gawayne. 
FAYTORS.     Fortune-tellers.     G^oee.     Obri- 

ously  deriyedfrom  A.-N.  Faiturit,. 
FAYTOURS-GREES.    The  herb  spurge.    Pr. 

Pan. 
FAZOUN.   Fashion;  appearance.    Weberm 
FA3LICHE.    Truly ;  certainly ;  in  faith. 
FEABERRIES.   Gooseberries.  Var.  dial    Cot. 

graye  has  this  word,  in  v.  Groieellee, 
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FEABES.    Gooseberries.    Suffolk. 
FEABLE.    Subject  to  fees.    Hall.      . 
FEACIGATE.  Impudent ;  brazen-faced.  North, 
FEADE.    Fed.    Somenet. 
FEAGE.    To  whip,  or  beat.     Wett 
FEAGUE.  (1)  To  be  perplexed.    Line. 
(2)  A  dirty  sluttish  person.    North. 
FEAK.  (1)  A  sharp  twitch,  or  pull.     Wett. 

(2)  To  fidget ;  to  be  restless ;  to  be  busied  about 
trifles.     Yorksh. 

(3)  A  flutter,  generally  applied  to  the  anxiety 
of  a  lover.    Unc. 

(4)  To  wipe  tlie  beak  after  feeding,  a  term  in 
hawking. 

FEAL.    TohideslilY.    North. 

FEALD.  (1)  Hidden.'    North. 

(2)  Defiled.    Weber's  Floddon  Field,  1808. 

FEAMALITT.    Effeminacy.     Taylor. 

FEANT.    AfooL    North. 

FEAPBERRY.    A  gooseberry.     Culpeper. 

FEAR.  (1)  To  feel ;  to  seem.    Eaat. 

(2)  To  terrify ;  to  frighten.     Common  as  an 

archaism  and'prorincialism. 
FEAR-BABES.    A  Tain  terror,  a  bugbear,  fit 

only  to  terrify  children. 
FEARD.    Afraid.     Var.diaL 
FEARDEST.    Most  feaifuL    HaU. 
FEARE.    Fair.    Ritwn. 
FEARFUL.  (1)  Tremendous.     Tar.  dial. 
(2)  Dreadful ;  causing  fear.    Shai, 
FEARLOT.    The  eighth  part  of  a  busheL 
FEARN.    A  windlass.    Line. 
FEART.    Afraid.     Var.  dial. 
FEART-SPRANK.    A  tolerable  number  or  large 

parcel  of  anything.    Berks, 
FEASETRAW.     A  pin  or  point  used  to  point 

at  the  letters,  in  teaching  children  to  read. 

Florio. 
FEASILS.    Kidney  beans.     West, 
FEAST.     An  annual  day  of  merry-making  in 

country  villages.    In  some  places  the  feast 

lasts  for  several  days. 
FEASTING-PENNY.    Earnest  money.   North. 
FEAT.  (1)  Neat;  clever;  dexterous;  elegant. 

Also,  to  make  neat. 
Noe  not  an  howue,althoufhe  that  ihee 
Be  never  loe  fine  and  faat,  MS.  AaKnuh  206. 

(2)  Nasty  tasted.    Berkt, 
FEATHER.  (1)  Hair.     Var.  dial 
{Ti  Condition ;  substance.     Var.  dial. 

(3)  To  bring  a  hedge  or  stack  gradually  and 
neatly  to  a  summit     Wett. 

FEATHER-BOG.    A  quagmire.     Comw. 
FEATHER-EDGED.    A  stone  thicker  at  one 

edge  than  the  other.    North. 
FEATHERFOLD.    The  herb  feverfew.    Wie$t. 

Called  in  some  places /ea/Aei/oir/. 
FEATHERHEELED.    Lightheeled ;  gay. 
FEATHER-PIE.     A  hole  in  the  ground,  filled 

with  feathers  fixed  on  strings,  and  kept  in 

motion  by  the  wind.    An  excellent  device  to 

scars  birds.    East. 
FEATISH.    Neat ;  proper ;  fair.     West. 
FEATLET.    Four  pounds  of  butter.     Cumb. 
FEATLY,    Neatly ;  dexterously.  North. 


FEATNESS.    Dexterity     Harrison,  p.  230. 
FEATOUS.    Elegant.    <«  Ye  thinke  it  fine  a^l 

featous,"  Drant's  Three  Sermons,  1584. 
FEAUSAN.     Taste,  or  moisture.      Fica^m* 

fuzzm,  a  very  strong  taste.    North. 
FEAUT.    Afoot.     North. 
FEAUTE.    Fealty ;  fideUty.    (^.M) 
FEAWL.    AfooL    Yoricsh.  Dial  1697. 
FEAZE.  (1)  To  cause.     (Fr.)     To  fetch  yew 

feaztt  the  same  as  Feer  (1). 

(2)  To  harass ;  to  worry ;  to  teaze ;  to  dawdkj 
to  loiter.     West. 

(3)  To  sneeze.    Line. 
FEBLE.      Weak;    feeble;    poor;   wretcbed; 

miserable.    (A,-N,) 
FEBLESSE.    Weakness.    (A,-N.) 
FECCHE.    To  fetch.     {J.-S.) 

The  prince  was  Jtchtd  to  the  bonle. 
To  speke  with  the  kyng  a  worde. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ft  V.  «.  f-M. . 

FECH.    Vetches.    Nominate  MS. 

FECK.  (1)  To  kick  or  plunge.    North. 

(2)  Many ;  plenty ;  quantity.    Northtmb,  Alio, 

the  greatest  part, 
rs^  Might ;  activity.     Yorksh. 
(4;  A  small  piece  of  iron  used  by  miners  in  bla&t- 

ing  rocks. 
FECKFUL.    Strong;  zealous;  active.    Nortk, 
FECKINS.     By  my  feckins,  L  e.  by  my  iai^x. 

Heywood*s  Edward  lY.  p.  45. 
FECKLESS.    Weak;  feeble.    North. 
FECKLY.    Mostly;  chiefly.     North. 
FEDBED.    A  featherbed.    Line. 
FEDDE.    Fought.     Weber. 
FEDE.    Sport ;  play ;  game.    Line. 
FEDE&fE.    A  fathom.    {A.-S.) 
FEDEN.    To  feed.    {A,'S.) 
FEDERARY.    An  accomplice.    Shak, 
FEDERID.    Feathered.    This  is  the  reading  13 

MS.  Cantob.  Ff.  i.  6,  for  fetfid,  U  Bdle 

Dame  sans  Mercy,  146. 
FEDERYNE.    To  fetter ;  to  shackle.  Pr,  Pan. 
FEDEW.    A  feather.    Nominale  MS. 
FEDRUS.    Fetters.    Chr.  Vilod.  p.  123.    Ft- 

dryd,  fettered.  Ibid.  p.  65. 
FEDURT.    Feathered. 

Thla  is  bettur  then  any  bowe. 
For  alle  the  Jbdurt  schafle. 

^       MS.  CanitA.  Ff.  t.  48.  f-  SL 

FEDYLDE.    Fiddled.    Reliq.  Antiq.  L  86. 
FEE.  (1)  To  winnow  com.    North, 

(2)  Property ;  money ;  fee ;  an  annoal  salair,  v 
reward.    (A.^S.) 

FEEAG.    To  encumber ;  to  load.     Cumb, 
FEEAL.    Woe;  sorrow.    North, 
FEEBLE.    To  enfeeble.    Pahgrate. 
FEED.  (1)  Food.    An  ostler  caUs  a  quartan  of 

oats  a  feed.    Also,  to  fatten.     Grass  liwd, 

pasture,  is  so  called. 
(2i  To  give  suck.     Var,  dial 

(3)  To  amuse  with  talking  or  reading.   *'  Gestii 
to  fede,"  MS.  Line 

FEEDER.    A  servant.    Shak. 
FEEDERS.    Fatting  cattle.    North. 
FEEDING.  (1)  Nourishing.    North, 
(2)  Pasture ;  grazing  land.     Var.  dioL 
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jlEEDrNG-STORM.   A  constant  snow.  North, 
FEEDING-TIME.    Genial  weather.    North. 
FEED-THE.DOYE.    A  Christmas  game  men- 

tioned  in  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  L  278. 
FEEL.    To  smell ;  to  perceive.    North, 
FEELDY.    Grassy.     Wicilife. 
FEELTH.    Feeling.    Sensation.     Warw, 
FEER.  (1)   7b  take  a  faer^  to  run  a  little  way 

hack  for  the  better  advantage  of  leaping 

forwards.    An  Oxfordshire  phraaei  given  hy 

Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
(2)  Fierce ;  fire.    Jtitson, 
FEERS.    To  make  afraid.    (J,'S.) 
Befjne  that  hurde  and  logh  yaie. 
And  thogbt  be  wolde  hym/eer*. 

MS,  Caniab.  Ff.  ii. »,  f.  JOl. 

FEERFUNS-EEN.    Shrovetide.    Lane. 

FEESE.    See  Feaxe. 

FEET.  (1)  Fat    Arch.  ifxx.  407. 

(2)  A  deed,  or  fact.    (J.>N.) 
FEET-CLOTH.    Same  as  Foot-ehth,  q.v. 
FEFEDE.    Feoffed ;  endowed.    Heame. 
FEFF.    To  obtrude,  or  put  upon  in  buying  or 

idling.    Estes, 
FEFFE.    To  infeof;  to  present    (^^.-AV 
FEFFEMENT.    Enfeofmcnt    {A.-N,) 
FEFT.    Enfeoffed.    North. 
FEG.  (1)  Fair ;  clean.    North. 
{2\  To  flag ;  droop ;  or  tiie.    North. 

(3)  Rough  dead  grass.     JV'ett. 

FEGARY.  A  vagary.  Ea9t.  See  Hawkins, 
iiL  162 ;  Middleton,  iv.  115. 

FEGGER.    Fairer ;  more  gently.    Lane. 

FEGUT.    Faith ;  belief . 

That  thow  me  laTe  tiom  etersalle  schamCf 
That  have  tuUe  fight  and  bole  truste  in  tbi  name. 

MS.  CanUib.  Ft.  i.  6,  f.  194. 

FEGS.    In  faith!    South. 

FEH.     Money;  property.     i^"S.) 

FEIDE.  Feud ;  war  ?  Weber.  Warton  reads 
fede  in  the  same  passage,  p.  clxiL 

FEIGH.  To  level  earth,  or  rubbish ;  to  spread 
or  lay  dung ;  to  dig  the  foundations  for  a  wall; 
to  fey,  or  dean.     Yorksh. 

FEINE.  (1)  To  fdgn.     {A.'N.)    See  Feyne. 

(2)  To  sing  with  a  low  voice.    Palsgrave. 

FEINTELICHE.    Faintly ;  coldly.    Heame. 

FEINTISE.  (1)  Dissimuktion.    {A.-N.) 

(2)  Faintness ;  weakness.    {A.-S.) 

FEIRE.    A  fair.    (A.-N.) 

FEIRSCHIPE.    Beauty.    Lydgate. 

FEIST.    A  puff-balL    Suffolk. 

FEISTY.    Fusty.    Ea»t. 

FEITT.    A  paddock ;  a  fidd.    Une. 

FEIZE.  To  drive  away.  West.  Pure  A.-S. 
Ray,  Proverba,  p.  220,  has,  '*  111  vease  thee, 
i.  e.  hunt  or  drive  thee,"  a  Somersetshire 
phrase.  It  likewise  has  the  same  meanings 
as  Feaze  (2).  Our  first  explanation  is  con- 
firmed by  Fuller,  as  quoted  by  Richardson, 
p.  1450,  but  the  term  certainly  means  also  to 
beat,  to  chastise,  or  humble,  in  some  of  our 
old  dramatists,  in  which  senses  it  is  stated  by 
Gifford  to  be  still  in  use. 
FEL.  (1)  Cruel ;  destructive.  {A.'S.) 
%  Fdt.    Still  in  use  in  Salop. 


FELA.    A  fellow,  companion.    Pr.  Parr. 

FELAUREDE.    Fdlowship ;  company.   (A.'S.) 
But  thou  dedyst  no  foly  dede. 
That  ys  fleshly  ftlaurede.   MS.  Hart.  1701,  f.  U 

FELAUS.    Fellows.    Langtoft,  p.  219. 

FELAUSHIPE.    A  company.    {A.-S.)    Also  a 
verb,  to  accompany. 

FELCH.    A  tame  animal.  Line. 

FELDE.  (1)  A  fidd ;  a  plain.    {A.-S) 
Forthi  I  tay  the  on  this  wyese, 
Bot  that  thou  make  lacraflce 
Unto  my  goddis,  that  aUe  may  weldo. 
Thou  lalle  be  dede  appone  zjMdt. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17.  f.  1S8. 

(2^  Fdt     Weber.    Folded.    Riteon. 
{dS  To  become  weak  or  ilL    Line. 
(4)  To  fold ;  to  embrace.     Gawayne. 
FELDEFARE.     A  fieldfare.     Chaucer.     Still' 

called  d^feldifiere  in  Salop. 
FELDEN.    Felled;  made  to  faU.    {A.-S.) 
FELDHASSER.    A  wild  ass.    {A.-S.) 
FELDMAN-WIFE.    A  female  rustic.    Trans- 
lated by  rustiea  in  Nominde  MS. 
FELDWOOD.    The  herb  bddmony. 

Tho  took  sdie  Jtidwod  and  venreyne. 
Of  berbls  be  not  betir  tweyne. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  168. 

FELE.  (1)  To  feel ;  to  have  sense ;  to  percdve ; 
to  fulfil.   {A.-S.) 

(2)  To  hide.    See  Feal. 

(3)  Many.    {A.-S.) 

Toke  hys  leve,  and  home  he  wente. 
And  thankyd  the  kyng  /ae  sythe.    ' 

MS.Mhmt>le6ht.m. 
FELEABLE.    Sodd.    Pr.  Parv. 
FELEFOLDED.    MultipUed.     {A.-S.) 
FELER.    More ;  greater.     Gawayne. 
FELETTE.    The  fillet 

At  the  turnyng  that  tym  the  tray  tours  hym  hitte 
In  thoTOwe  thefslettest  and  in  the  flawnke  aftyre. 

Jforf •  Arthure,  MS.  Uneoln,  t.  76 

FELFARE.    A  fieldfare.     Wett. 
FELIDEN.    Felt     Wiekliffe. 
FELKS.    Fdloes  of  a  wheel.    North. 
FELL.  (1)  A  skin,  or  hide.    {A.-S.) 

(2)  A  hill,  or  mountdn.  North.  Also,  a  moor 
or  open  waste  ground.  By  frith  andfellj  a 
very  common  phrase  in  early  poetry.  Frith 
means  a  hedge  or  coppice,  and  fell^  a  hill, 
moor,  valley,  or  pasture,  any  uninclosed  space 
without  many  ti^es. 

Moyset  wente  up  on  that  felUt 
Fourty  dayes  there  gon  dwelle. 

CmwrMimMt  MS.  Coll.  THn,  Cantab,  f.  41. 

(3)  Sharp;  keen;  crueL  North.  Applied  to 
food,  biting,  very  sdt 

4^  A  mouse-trap.     Pr.  Parv. 

To  inseam,  in  sewing.    Far.  dial. 

Sharp ;  dever ;  crafty.     North. 

To  return  periodically.    Essex. 

To  finish  the  weaving  of  a  web,  or  piece  of 
cloth.     Yorksh. 
FELLB.    To  fell ;  to  kill.    {A.-S.) 
FELLERE.    Purple.    {A.-S.) 
FELLESSE.   A  multitude?    Heame. 
PELLET.    A  certdn  portion  of  wood  annudly 
cut  in  a  forest.    Gloue, 
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FELLICH.    Felly ;  crudly.    {j4.-S.) 
FELLICKS.    Felloes  of  a  wheeL   Lane. 
FELLON.(l)  Sharp;  keen.   North.    *' kfeUtm 
sharpe  man/'  BuUein's  Dialogue,  1573,  p.  3. 
(2)  A  disease  in  cows ;  a  cutaneous  eruption  in 
children.   North.  Apparently  connected  with 
the  ancient  termfeUme,  q.  v. 
FELLON-WOOD.    The  herb  bitter-sweet 
FELLOW.    Companion;  friend.    In  Wiltshire 
nsed  only  as  a  term  of  reproach  ;  in  Here- 
fordshire! a  young  unmarried  man,  a  servant 
engaged  in  husbandry. 
Ever  more  ftHowtt  I  and  thow. 
And  mycuUe  thanks,  sir,  now  have  50. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  v.  48,  f.58. 

FELLOWSHIP.    ktite^Mte.   Line. 

FELLY.  (1)  Fiercely ;  cruelly.    {A.-S.) 
Y  rede  we  anne-ut  ylke  oon, 
Thys  fende  wylle  yWy  fyghte. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  38,  f .  88. 

(2)  To  break  up  a  fallow.    North. 
FELONE.      A  sore,  or  whitlow.     FeBom  in 
Heref.  Gloss.     See  TopselFs  Beasts,  p.  252. 
Somme  for  enerye  ichul  have  in  lymes 
As  kiles,/«lonM,  and  postymes. 

MS.  AthmoleAl,  t.Sf, 

FELONIE.    Any  wickedness.  (^.-A^) 
FELONLICHE.    Wickedly.    (^.-M) 
FELONOUS.    Very  wicked.  Lydgate. 
FELOUN.    Wicked  ;crueL    {A.^N.) 
FELS.    Felloes  of  a  wheel.    North. 
FELSH.    To  renovate  a  hat.  lAne. 
FELT.  (1)  Hid ;  concealed.   North. 

(2)  A  hat.   Thynne's  Debate,  p.  31. 

(3)  A  hide ;  coarse  cloth.    Craven.    "  Feelte,  or 
qwylte,^ttnim,"  Pr.  Panr. 

f4)  A  thick  matted  growth  of  weeds,  spreading 

by  their  roots.   Etut. 
FELTER.    To  entangle.    North, 
FBLTRIKE.    The  small  centaury.    Pr.  Pare. 
FELWET.    Velvet.    Arch.  xxi.  252. 
FEL-WISDOME.    Craftiness ;  cunning. 
FELWORT.     The  herb  baldmony.    See  a  list 

of  plants  in  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  5. 
FELYOLES.     Are  mentioned  in  the  Sqnyr  of 

Lowe  Degr^,  836, 
"  Your  cartaines  of  camaca,  all  in  folde, 
yovafekfolea  all  of  golde.** 

Which  appears  to  b<»  the  same  word  with 
fyeUU  and  phioU  in  Douglas,  fylyolez  in  Syr 
Gavrayne,  and^/y>2e«  in  MS.  Cott.  quoted  in 
the  Isist-mentioned  work.  In  the  two  last  in- 
stances, length  is  expressly  mentioned  as  a 
characteristic  of  the  fylyole.  In  the  absence 
of  certain  evidence,  I  should  explain  ii  finialtf 
and  the  term  in  the  above  instance  may  be  ap- 
plied to  small  ornaments  on  the  top  of  the 
bedposts  in  the  shape  of  finials  or  pinnacles. 
From  the  contradistinction  of  the  terms,  there 
was  probably  some  slight  difference  between 
^tfylyole  and  pinnacle. 

FEMALE-HEMS.    Wild  hemp.    lAnc. 

FBMED.    Foamed.     Gawayne. 

FEMEL.  (1)  A  female.    Pr.  Parv. 

(2)  A  young  family.    (A.-N.) 

I^EMEK.    SUghtly  made ;  slender.    North. 


FEMEREL.  A  kind  of  turret  placed  on  th« 
roof  of  a  hall,  or  kitchen,  so  formed  as  to  al- 
low  the  smoke  to  escape  without  admitting 
the  rain  from  outside. 

FEMINE.    Female.    Brome. 

FEMINITEE.  Womanhood.  {A.-N.)  **  Contra- 
rye  tofemynyt^,"Lydgate'sMinor  roems,p.47. 

FEMYN.    Venom.    Ritwn. 

FEN.  (1)  Mud ;  mire.    {A.'S.) 

(2)  To  do  anything  adroitly.    North. 

(3)  A  preventive  exclamation,  used  chiefly  by 
bovs  at  play.     Var.  dial 

FENAUNCE.    Fine ;  forfeiture.    {A.^N.) 
FEN-BERRY.    The  cranberry.     North. 
FENCE,  m  To  keep  out  anything.    East.   He 
stode  at  fence,  L  e.  at  defence.    Fence  is  also 
armom;  of  any  other  kind  of  defence. 
They  myght  not  gete  hym  therfro. 
He  stode  at  fimet  ageyn  them  tho. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff  .  iL  SB,  1 74. 

(2)  Offence.     Var,  dial 

FENCE-MONTH.    The  month  whereiii  female 

deer  in  the  fbresta  do  fawn.    Mtawood. 
FEN-CRICKET.    AsmallbeeUe.    Zistc. 
FEND.  (1)  To  defend.     To  fend  and  prove,  to 
throw  the  blame  on  others'  shoulders. 
FuUe  ofte-iythes  he  kynede  that  maye. 
And  hent  Mr  upe  and  wolde  awaye, 
Bot  thay  alle  the  brlggei  did  fmda. 

MS.  Uneotn  A.  L  17.  t\VL 
Kyng  Ardtts  fmditd  hys  wonys, 
Wondnr  grete  were  the  stonys. 

MS.  Cantab;  Ff.  ii.  ».  f.  77- 

(2)  To  provide ;  to  endeavour ;  to  make  shih ;  to 
ward  off.    North.    Also,  a  livelihood. 

(3)  A  fiend ;  the  deviL    {A.'S.) 

And  when  the  way  tis  blew  lowde  hym  be. 
The  scheperde  tho^t  what  may  this  be« 
He  wende  he  hade  herd  afmdal 

MS.  Cantab.  TU  ▼.  m,  f .  H 

FENDABLE.    Industrious.    lAne. 

FENDLICHE.    Devilish.     Chatteer. 

FENDY.    Thrifty ;  managing.     Cumb. 

FENE.    To  feign,  or  fancy  ?    {A.'N.) 

And  in  his  dreme  him  thoujte  he  dede  ^kne 
Of  hire  hrou5le  forth  withoute  spot,  as  dene 
A  larobe,  most  fayre  to  his  inspecdoun. 
That  he  ever  saw  unto  hb  plcsaunoe. 

L^dgat9,  MS.  Soe.  Jntif.  IM,  f.  11 

FENEBOILES.    A  kind  of  pottage. 

FENECEL.  The  herb  fenicuhan,  sow-fennd? 
See  MS.  HarL  978 ;  MS.  Sloane  5, 1 5,  spelt 
fenekele. 

FENESTRAL.  A  small  fenestre,  or  window. 
Before  glass  was  in  general  use,  the  fenestre 
was  often  made  of  paper,  doth,  or  canvass, 
and  it  was  sometimes  a  kind  of  lattice-work, 
or  shutter  ornamented  with  tracery.  In  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  Xeimfeneetre  seems  to 
have  been  applied  to  a  blind  or  shutter  in 
contradistinction  to  a  glazed  window.  ''  At 
hire  dore,  and  Yiixfeneiter"  Arthour  and  Mer- 
lin, p.  32. 

Tho  com  thare  in  a  fuyri  arewe 

A t  a  fenntre  anon.         MS.  Laud.  108,  f-  Mft 

FENG.    Caught ;  received.    {A.^S.) 

FENKELLE.  Fennel.  {Lat.)  This  form  oc- 
curs in  MS.  Med.  Line,  t  290. 
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NNEL.     To  ffwe  fennel,  to  flatter. 

FEN-NIGHTINGALE.    A  frog.    Eati. 

FENNY.    Mouldy,     rar.dial 

FENNYXE.    A  phoenix.    Rellq.  Antiq.  u.  12. 

FENOWED.    Mouldy.    See  Fenny. 

FENSABLE.    Defensible.     Weber. 

FENSOME.    Neat;  adroit.    North. 

PENT.  (1)  A  crack,  or  flaw ;  a  remnant  of  cot- 
ton ;  an  odd  piece.    North. 

(2)  A  pet,  or  darling.    North. 

(3)  To  bind  cloth.  AUo,  the  binding  of  any  part 
of  the  dress.  Line.  Formerly,  a  short  slit  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  dress  was  called  a  feni. 

(4)  Fear ;  trembling ;  £untness.     C\anb. 
FENUM.    Venom.    Bede. 
FENVERN.    Sage.     Gentrd. 

FEO.    Fee ;  inheritance.    {A.-S.) 

FEODARY.  One  who  held  property  under  the 
tenure  of  feudal  service.  Feodatary  is  the 
proper  word,  but  it  seems  to  be  used  in  this 
sense  by  Shakespeare  and  Ford. 

FEOFFED.    Infeoffed.    {A.'N.) 

FEORNE.    Far;  distant.    (^.-5.) 

FEORT.    To  firiit.    Dtwm. 

FEORTHE.    The  fourth.    (A.-S.) 

FER.  (1)  Far.    {A.-S.)   Still  in  use. 

(2)  To  free  pastures.     Craven. 

(3)  To  throw.    Somertet. 

(4)  A  fire.    See  Sevyn  Sages,  1766. 
(b)  Fair.    See  Beves  of  Hamtoun,  p.  4. 
^6)  Fierce.    Rouland  and  Yemagu,  p.  7. 
FERAUNT.    An  African  horse ;  a  grey.  {A.'N.) 

Appone  a  ttmle  ftraunt 
Axroyd  at  ryghte. 

M8.  LineelH  A.  i.  17.  t  ISk. 
Fcvtcn  in  Araely  tmejinmmte  atedm. 

MvrU  ArihUM,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  76. 

FERCHE.    Fierce.    {A.^N) 

FERD.  (1)  Terrified;  afraid. 

xL  men  lepc  yato  the  Me* 
SoArrffOf  Uia  lycnas  they  wew. 

MS.  Cmtmb.  Ft.  iL38,  f.  8S. 

(2)  Went ;  gone ;  passed ;  fared. 

So  •tUla  that  iche  nothynge  herde. 
And  to  the  bed  ttalkende  he  fard«. 

Gowtr,  MS.  Soe.  Jntiq,  184,  f.  44. 
Thai  aette  mouth  of  tham  in  heTen, 
And  tung  of  tham  ftrd  in  erthe  eren. 

MS.  Bgertmt  614,  f.  48. 
When  he  French  and  Latyn  herde. 
He  hade  menrelle  how  It  yknfe. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  v.  48,  f;  Aft. 

(3)  The  fourth.    (^..&) 

The>bnf«  he  fonakys  the  prayers 
That  haly  wry te  wyttnee  ot  bcrys. 

A.  d»  Brwutt,  MS.  Bqw0$,  p.  7> 

(4^  Host ;  army ;  company.    {A.'S.) 

(5)  Power ;  force.     Weber. 
FERDEGEWS.    Ornamented  furs?    *<  In  our 

tricke  ferdegews,"  Roister  Doister,  p.  30. 
FERDELAYKE.    Fear;  terror.    {A.'S.) 
Bot  who  lo  here  moght  wytteand  knawewele 
What  payne  the  synfbl  there  lal  fcele. 
Thai  solde  tai  gretc/brridlairike  be  broght. 
Ay  when  thai  on  tha  payncs  thoght. 

HampoUt,  MS.  Bowet,  p.  188. 
FERDNESS.    Fright ;  terror.    {A.^S.) 
FBRDY.    Afraid;  terrified. 


He  eeide,  Jofcph,  be  not  Jkrdif, 
Biholde  on  me  this  ilke  Is  I, 

CVrfor  Mundit  MS.  CaU.  THn.  Cantab,  f.  Itff. 

FERE.  (1)  A  companion,  or  w^e.    North.   "  In 
fere,"  together,  in  company. 
Farewell,  my  doughter  Kateryne,  late  the/ere 
To  Prynce  Artour,  late  my  chyld  so  dere. 

MS.  Sloane  1825,  t.  88. 

(2)  To  terrify ;  to  frighten.    {A.-S.) 

(3)  Proud ;  fierce ;  bold.    (A.-N.) 

And  of  Burgayne  dewke  Loyore, 
He  was  a  bolde  man  and  a  /^e. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  li.  38,  f.  158. 
And  of  hyt  sone,  that  good  squyere, 
WhyU  he  was  hole  and  Jkra.     MS.  Ibkt.  1. 147- 

FEREDE.    Company. 

Certis,  syre,  thou  no5t  ne  may 
Gon  out  of  oure  f(trad9.    MS.  Aahmot*  33,  f.  48L 
FEREN.    Companions.     See  Ky)ig  Horn,  21, 
where  MS.  Laud.  108  reads  '*  xij.  feren,*' 
which  agrees  better  with  the  context. 
FERES.    Fierce.    See  Perceval,  518. 
He  lyved  leththen  many  jerrs, 
A  quyk  man  and  afiraa.  MS.  Hart.  1701,  f.  17. 
FERETORY.    A  tomb,  or  shrine. 
FERFORTH.    Far  forth.     (A.-S.) 
FERIAGE.    Boat  or  ferry  hire. 
FERIE.    A  holyday ;  a  week-day.    {Lai.) 
1  gan  remembre  of  the  hyjeykrye* 
That  callid  is  the  Circumcisloun. 

I^dgata,  MS.  Boe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  90^ 
FERISHER.    A  fairy.    SufbUt. 
FERKE.  (1)  To  proceed ;  to  hasten. 

The  kyng/trArw  furthe  on  a  faire  stede. 

Maria  Arthura,  MS,  Uneoln,  t  ;ft 

(2)  To  fear.    Pakgrave. 
FERLIES.    Faults.    North. 
FERLY.    A  wonder ;  to  wonder ;  wonderfiiUy 
wonderful ;  strange.    North. 

A  firlif  strife  fel  them  betwene. 
As  they  went  bl  the  wey. 

JIfS.  Caniab.  Ft.  t.  48,  f.  198. 

FERLYKE.    A  strange  thing ;  a  wonder. 
The  kyng  loked  to  that  eandelstyke. 
And  ughe  besyde  a  grete  JMifka.  Jf&Horl.iyOl.  f.88 

FERMACIE.    A  medicine.    (A.-N.) 
FERMAIL.    A  clasp,  or  locket.    (^.-iV:) 
FERME.  (1)  A  farm.    (^.-iV:)    Also,  a  rent  in 
lien  of  all  other  payments. 

(2)  To  strengthen.    Also  adv.  firmly. 

(3)  To  cleanse ;  to  empty  out. 

Hyt  were  more  to  the  lyke. 
For  to/bnae  an  olde  dyke. 

JUS.  Cantab.  Ft.  iU  38,  f.  108. 

FERMEALD.    A  farm.    (A.-S.) 

FERMENTATION.  The  sixth  process  in  al- 
chemy,  the  mutation  of  any  substance  into  the 
nature  of  the  ferment,  after  its  primary  quali- 
ties have  been  destroyed. 

FERMERERE.  The  ofllcer  who  had  the  care  of 
the  infirmary.    (Lai.) 

FERMORYE.    An  infirmary. 

Rewf^lnes  lalle  make  the  /brmarpa/  DeToclone 
aalle  make  the  celere  i  Mcditaelon  salle  make  the 
gemere.  MS.  Uneoin  A.  1. 17*  f.  878. 

FERMYSONES.  According  to  Mr.  Robson, 
"  a  hunting  term  applied  to  the  time  in  which 
the  male  deer  were  closed,  or  not  allowed  to 
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be  killed."    See  bis  Met.  Rom.  p.  1 ;  MS. 

Morte  Artbure,  f.  55. 
/ERNE.     Before,   /•"em*  fl^ro,  long  ago.    Feme 

land,   far  or  distant  land,  a  foreign  land. 

(/^.-5.)     See  Chron.  Vilodun.  p.  84. 
FERN-FRECKLED.     Freckled.      North.     In 

MS.  Med.  Line.  f.  285,  is  a  receipt  "  to  do 

vnvftfenUikiUet,"  i.  e.  freckles. 
FERN-OWL.    The  goatsucker.     Gloue. 
FERN-WEB.    A  small  beetle,  very  injurious  to 

tbe  young  apple.     Weet. 
FERNYERE.    In  former  times.    {A^^S.)    See 

Piers  Ploughman,  pp.  103,  228 ;  Hocdeve,  p. 

55  ;  Troil.  and  Creseide,  v.  1176,  a  subst.  in 

tbe  tiro  last  instances.    Femers,  Reynard  tbe 

Foxe,  p.  41. 
FERRAY.    A  foray.    Towneley  Myst.  p.  310. 
FERRE.  (1)  A  kind  of  caudle.    Spelt/erry  in 

tbe  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  27. 

(2)  Fair ;  beautiful. 

Undur  tbe  erth  it  wu  di;t, 
rem  it  was  and  clme  of  tyjt. 

MS.  Cantal>.  Ff.  ▼.  48,  f.  31. 

(3)  Farther.    {A.-S,) 

So  that  xnyn  hap  and  alle  myn  hele. 
Me  thynketh  b  ay  the  leng  thefgrre. 

Cower,  MS.  Soe.  Antig,  134.  f.  84. 

FERRE  DAYE.    Late  in  tbe  day.    {A,-S,) 
FERREL.    The  firame  of  a  slate. 
FERREN.    Foreign ;  distant.    (A.-S,) 

Jon  telieth  uf  alt  gilden  mouth 

Of  a/krran  folk  uncouth. 

Cwwor  Mundi,  MS.  Con.  THn,  CantaK  f.  7l< 

FERRER.  (1)  A  farrier.    North.    SeeTopsell's 

Beasts,  p.  340 ;  Ord.  and  Reg.  pp.  101,  201. 
(2)  A  barrel  with  iron  hoops.    Line, 
FERRERS.    Further.     Ferrett,  furthest. 
Fcllcs  fele  on  the  felde,  appone  the  Jtrrere  gyde. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS  Linenln,  f.flD. 

FERRIER.    A  fairy.    Suffolk. 

FERRNE.    Far.    Heame. 

FERROM.  Distant;  foreign.  O-ferrom,  afar 
off.  "  We  folowede  o  ferrome,"  Morte  Ar- 
thure,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  62. 

FERRY-WHISK.  Great  bustle ;  haste.  Yorkeh. 

FERS.  (1)  Fierce.    Chaucer. 

(2)  Tbe  Queen  at  Chess. 

FERSCHELL    Fiercely.    (-rf-N.) 

FERSSE.    Fresh.    Heame. 

FERSTED.    Thirsted.    Degrevant,  1698. 

FERTHE.    The  fourth.    (-r^.-5.) 

PERTH  YNG.  A  farthing;  any  very  small  thing. 
Chaucer, 

FERTRE.    A  bier;  a  shrine.    {A,-N.) 

FERYNGES.    Sudden.    Heame, 

FESAWNT.    A  pheasant.    Pr.Parv. 

FESCUE.  Same  as  Feaeetraw,  q.  v  See  Cot- 
grave,  in  V.  Feetu,  Profit;  Howell,  sect.  51 ; 
Florio,  pp.  69,  185 ;  Peele,  iL  230. 

FESE.  To  frighten ;  to  make  afraid.  "  Fese 
awey  the  cat,"  Urry,  p.  597. 

When  he  had  etyn  and  made  hym  at  eae. 
He  thoght  Gye  for  to  /feM. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  11.  38,  f.  171. 

FESISIAN.    A  physician.   Seven  Sages,  p.  53. 
FESOMN YD.    Feoffed ;  gave  in  fee. 


FESS.  (1)  To  confess.    North. 

(2)  Gay  ;  smart ;  conceited*     Weti. 

(3)  A  small  fisgot.    Also,  a  light  blue  coloo. 
Somenet. 

(4)  To  force  or  obtrude  anything.    Eajtf. 
PEST.  (1)  To  put  out  to  grass.    North. 

(2)  A  fastening.    Line.     Connected  with  th 
old  term/«/,  fastened. 

So  mijttly  he  lete  hit  swynge. 
That  in  his  ftount  the  stoon  he  /ret. 
That  bothe  his  ejen  out  ihel  brat. 

Cureer  Mundi,  MS.  Orf.  Trin.  Canttb.  t  ^t 

(3)  To  £ssten,  tie,  or  bind ;  as,  to  feet  an  w^jt^ 
tice.    North. 

Fcetyne  thi  berte  to  flee 

Alle  thi«  werldes  care 

MS.  Unaoim  A.  L  17.  t  i^ 
Of  alle  thynge  it  is  rhe  best 
Jheiu  in  hette  fast  tojtet.  MS,ltid.LJ&. 

(4)  A  fist.    Also,  a  feast.     Chaucer. 
FESTANCE.    Fidelity.    {A.^N.) 
FESTEYING.    Feasting.     Chaucer. 
FESTINATE.    Hasty.    {Lat.)     /fetftM^uaoc- 

curs  in  Hawkins,  L  292,  312. 
FESTING-PENNY.    Earnest  money.    Uk. 
FESTIVAL-EXCEEDINGS.  An  additional  ui 
to  the  regular  dinner.    Massinger.  Tbe  ten 
was  formerly  in  use  at  the  Middle  Tempk. 
FESTLICH.    Used  to  feasts.     Chaucer. 
FESTNEN.    To  fasten.    {A.-S.) 
FESTU.    A  mote  in  the  eye.    {A,-N.)  Ik 

the  same  tafeecue,  q.  v. 
FET.  (1)  Fetched.    Lydgate,  p.  20.    Also,  vj 
fetch,  as  in  Tbynne's  Debate,  p.  73. 
The  qwene  anon  to  hym  was  felt. 
For  ache  was  best  worthy. 

jr&  Cantab.  Ff.  t.  O,  C:4. 

(2)  To  be  a  match  for  one.    North. 

(3)  A  foot.    Arch.  zxx.  407. 

(4)  Fast ;  secure ;  firm.     Line, 

FETCH.  1)  To  recover;  to  gain  strengtb  3^ 
an  illness.     Var.  dial 

(2)  The  apparition  of  a  person  who  is  aliTe.  Sc: 
Brand,  ill  122. 

(3)  To  fetch  in,  to  seize.     To  fetch  ig»,  to  ow 
take.   To  fetch  a  wdk,  to  walk,  &c  VaM 

FETCHE.    A  vetch.     Chaucer. 
FETCH-LIGHTS.     Appearances  at  v^\  >£ 
lighted  candles,  formeriy  supposed  io^^in^* 
ticate  death.    Brand, 
FETE.  (1)  Neat ;  well-made ;  good. 

Ye  fele  ther  fete,  so  fete  ar  tbay. 

MS.CantA.fLh.%1^ 

(2J  Work.     Chaucer. 

(3)  A  large  puddle.    Unc. 

FETERIS.    Features. 

Sche  bihilde  his  feUrie  by  and  br* 
So  flayre  sehapen  in  partye  and  ic  iS^ 

legate,  MS.  See.  Antiq.  W.  f  I 

FETISE.    Neat ;  elegant.    {A.-N.) 

FETLED.    Joined.     Gawayne. 

FETTE.  (1)  To  fetch.    See  Fet. 

Thtti  ache  began  to  Jttte  reed. 
And  tume  aboute  hire  wUtis  altt. 

Gower,  MS.  See.  Annq.  J34. 1-  i^ 

(2)  Afetchy  or  contrivance. 

FETTEU    A  cord  used  to  a  pannier.  Uac 
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rTERFOE.  The  herb  feverfew. 
rTLE.  To  dress ;  to  prepare ;  to  put  in  or- 
er ;  to  contrive,  manage,  or  accomplish  any- 
tiing;  to  set  about  anything;  to  be  in  good 
ime ;  to  repair ;  to  beat,  or  thrash.  Acirth.  It 
I  siso  common  as  a  substantive,  order,  good 
ondition,  proper  repair,  &c  and  several  early 
nstinces  are  quoted  in  the  Craven  Glossary. 

Ylle  fetyld,"  Tovmeley  Myst.  p.  309. 
m  NE.    Fetched ;  brought.    **  Thedir  salle 
e  fettyne,"  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  148. 
rUOVS.    Same  as  Feiitet  q.  v. 
rURES.    Births ;  productions.    HaH 
iJD.    To  contend.  North.    Also,  to  contend 
yr  a  livelihood,  tolivewelL 
UDJOR.    A  bonfire.     Cmrm. 
USOME.    Handsome.    No^ih, 
JTH.    Fill;  plenty.     Craven. 
LIRE.    The  rest  for  a  spear.    Also,  to  fix  it 
3  the  rest    Morte  Arthure,  i.  148, 157. 

A  faire  iloretchte  ipere  in  fnohfte  he  cutet. 

JTorto  Arthure,  MS.  Uncoln,  t,  €f. 

UTRED.     Featured.     See  Dodsley,  i.  92. 

tares  is  puzzled  with  this  word,  although  it 

i  not  unusuaL    **  Fewters  of  hia  face,"  Ro- 

leos  and  Juliet,  p.  57. 

kER.  (1)  A  perplexity.     Var.  dial 

A  blacksmith.     {A,»N,) 

^'EREFOX.    The  feverfew.     See  a  list  of 

ilants  in  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  5. 

IrEREL.    February.    {A^-N.) 
Here  Is  now  another  wondyr  \ 
In  Fevetet  when  thou  herit  thoodnr. 
It  betokynthe  rlche  men  liggyng  low. 
And  ft  gude  5eie  after  to  lowe. 

MS.  Cantob.  Ft,  V.  48,  f.  & 

^RERE.    February.    (^..iV.) 
And  Phcbaa  chare  neyeth  to  Aquarle, 
Hit  Vfttry  bonis  tofore  Feverere. 

I^gt9»  MS,  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  SO. 

"ER-LURDEN.     The  disease  of  idleness. 
hia  curious  phrase,  which  occurs  in  Lydgate, 
still  corrent  in  the  West  of  England.  *'  You 
kvethe  fever-]Qrgan,"you  are  too  lazy  to  work. 
TROUS.    Feverish.     Gower. 
f.  (1)  To  change.    North. 
K  namber,  or  quantity ;  a  little ;  as,  a  few 
tttage,  &c.     far.  dioL 
Hew.    Perf.  fromjljf,     Chesh. 
HLLER.    A  ]>erson  who  supplies  fuel  for 
es.    Nominale  MS. 

^METS.  The  dung  of  the  deer.  Also  called 
}tmiihing9.     Twici,  p.  22. 
I'E.  (1)  Fealty.    Hawkins,  i.  95. 
frack ;  vestige.    Pronqft.  Part. 
^ERER.    In  hunting  or  coursing,  the  man 
10  held  the  dogs  in  slips  or  couples,  and 
Med  them ;  a  dog-keeper. 
TERLOCKS.    Fetlocks  of  a  horse. 
TRILS.    Little  things ;  trifles.    Lane. 
.  (1)  The  upper  soiL    Staf.    Also,  to  cast 
off,  or  remove  it. 
?o  discharge  blood.    North. 
?o  do  any&ing  cleverly.    Lane. 
fo  cleanse  out.     Far.  dial. 
iO  injure ;  to  mutilate.    Line. 


(6)  Fated  to  die ;  dead.    (^.-5.) 

The  Romaynct  for  radnesse  tuachte  to  the  erthe* 
Fore  ferdaeaae  of  hys  face,  as  they  >ty  weie. 

Jforfe  Arthurt,  MS.  Unoobt,  f.  f4 
FEYE.    Faith  ;beUef.    (J.-N,) 

Dame,  he  seyde,  be  my  /b^, 
I  schalle  the  nevyr  bewrye. 

MS.  Cantob.  Ft.  ii.  88, 1 138. 

FEYER.    A  person  who  cleans  anything  out,  ai 

ditches,  &c    JSagt. 
FEYFFE.    Five.    Ritson's  Robin  Hood,  L  88. 
FEYFUL.    Fatal ;  deadly.    {J.^S.) 
FEYIN6.    Rubbish;  refuse.    North. 
FEYLO.    A  companion.     Weber. 
FEYNB.    To  dissemble ;  to  flatter.    (J.-N.) 
And  eek  my  fere  is  wel  the  lasse 
That  Don  envy  icbal  compasse, 
Without  a  resooable  wite. 
To  ftytt*  and  blame  that  I  write. 

Govrer,  MS.  Bodl.  S94,  f.  1. 
For  they  eonstreyne 
Ther  hertes  to  /liyfie. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  1.  6,  f.  40. 

FEYN6.    Received.    Heame. 

FEYRE.    Fab: ;  fine ;  dean. 

Kfivrt  cloth  on  the  horde  he  leyd. 
Into  the  boure  he  made  a  brayde. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  v.  48,  f.  49. 

FEYS.    Fees ;  property.    {A.'S.) 

I  have  casuls  and  ryche  cytees, 
Brode  londys  and  ryche >t!ir#. 

MS.  Oawtab.  Ft.  ii.  38,  f.  168^ 

FEYT.  (1)  Faith.    Ritwn. 

{2^  A  deed ;  a  bad  action.    Salop. 

(3)  To  fight.      Weit.     We  have  feiftynge  in 

Wright's  Monastic  Letters,  p.  198. 
FEZZON.    To  seize  on,  genenlly  applied  to  the 

actions  of  a  greedy,  ravenous  eater.     North. 
FE5E.    To  fight ;  to  quarrel.   {J.'S.) 
FI.    A  term  of  disgust  and  reproach,  originally 

applied  to  anything  that  stunk.    The  word  if 

still  in  use  in  Lincolnshire  for  the  penie. 
FIANCE.  To  affiance ;  to  betroth.  (Fr.) 
FIAlRTS.    The  dung  of  the  boar,  wolf,  fox, 

marten,  or  badger.    A  hunting  term. 
nAUNCE.    Trust  ;beUef.    (A.^N.) 
In  hym  was  hys  fyaumee. 

MS.  OuUab.  Ft.  ii.  38,  f.  78: 

FIAZEN.    Faces.    Donet. 

FIBLE.  A  small  stick  used  to  stir  oatmeal  ia 
making  pottage.     Yorkth. 

FIBLE-FABLE.    Nonsense.     Var.  dial. 

FICCHES.    The  pip  in  chickens.    Line. 

FICHE.  To  fix ;  to  fiuten.  ^  The  frtVeJlrhede 
in  the  fiesche,**  MS.  Morte  Arthure. 

FICHENT.    SeeFiffent. 

FICHERE.    A  fisher.    Nominale  MS. 

FICHET.  A  stoat.  Salop.  Wehave/cAeiret 
in  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  468. 

FICHMANGER.    A  fishmonger.     Goteer. 

FICICION.    A  physician.     Weber. 

FICK.    To  kick;  to  struggle.     Yorith. 

FICKELTOW.  The  fore-tackle  or  carriage 
which  supports  the  plough-beam.    Norf. 

FICO.  A  fig;  a  term  of  reproach,  or  con- 
tempt, often  accompanied  with  a  %nap  of  tha 
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finger   or  with  putting  the  thumh  into  the 
mouth.    See  Fig  (1). 

Behold,  next  I  fee  Contempt  mirehiiig  forth, 
ffivloff  mee  theileo  with  this  thombe  In  hU  mouth. 
"       "  mta  Miatrie,  IMS. 


FID.    A  small  thick  lump.    Stmth. 
FIDDLE.    To  scratch.    Ea»t. 
FIDDLEDEDEE.    Nonsense.     Var.  dioL 
FIDDLER*S-FARE.    Meat,  drink,  and  money. 
FIDDLESTICKS-END.    Nonsense.    North. 
FIDE.    Faith.     (Lat.) 
FIDEL.    A  fiddle.     Chaucer. 
FID-FAD.    A  trifle,  or  trifler.     Var.  dial 
FIDGE.    To  fidget;  to  sprawL    North. 
FIE.    Same  as  Fay,  q.T.     Fie,  predestmed, 
still  in  use  in  Northumherland.      Sec  Sur 
Degrevant,  755. 
FIK-CORN.    Dross-com.    Si^folk. 
FIELD.     A  ploughed  fidd,  as  cUstingmshed 

from  grass  or  pasture.     Wett. 
FIELDISH.    Rural.    Harrington. 
FIELD-WHORE.    A  very  common  whore. 
FIELDWORT.    Gentian.     Gerard. 
FIERCE.    Sudden;  precipitate;  hrisk;  hvely. 

Still  in  use.     Fgerge,  Brit.  BibL  L  472. 
FIERS.    Proud ;  fierce.    {j4.'N.) 
FIEST.    Linda.    See  Fite. 
FIFERS.    Fibres  of  wood,  &c.    Ea»t. 
FIFLEF.    The  herb  quingurfoUum. 
FIG.  (1)  Same  as  Fico,  q.  v.    "  Give  them  the 
fig,"  England's  Helicon,  p.  209.    Not  care  a 
fig,  i.  e.  not  care  at  aU.     See  Florio,  p.  249. 
ed.  1611.    Still  in  use. 
(2)  To  apply  ginger  to  a  horse  to  make  bun 

carry  a  fine  taiL     Var.  dioL 
rs)  A  raisin.    SomerHt.  , 

[4)  To  fidget  about.    The  term  ocenn  in  A 
Quest  of  Enquirie,  4to.  Lond.  1595 ;  Cotgrave, 
in  V.  FretiOeur. 
HGENT.     Fidgety;    restless;    busy;    indus- 
trious.    See  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  m.  185, 
512.    Fiehent  occurs  in  the  Cobler  of  Can- 
terbury,  1590,  p.  72. 
FIGER-TREE.    A  fig-tree.    Seott. 
FIGGED-PUDDING.    A  raisin  or  plum  pud- 
ding.     Wett.    Called  also  tiflggity-ifudding, 
FIGHTING-COCKS.  Theheadsof  rib-grass, with 
which  boys  play  by  fencing  with  them.  East, 
FIGHTS.    Cloth  and  canvass  formerly  used  in 
a  sea-fight  to  hinder  the  men  being  seen  by 
the  enemy.    Shak. 
FIGO.    SameasFico,q.v.    ,   ^  .,  ^    .^^^ 
FIG-SUE.    A  mess  made  of  ale  boiled  with  fine 
whcaten  bread  and  figs,  usually  eaten  on 
Good-Friday.    Otmb. 
FIGURATB.    Figured;  tipyfied.    Pabgrave. 
FIGURE.    Price ;  value.     Var.  dial 
FIGURE-FLINGER.    An  astrologer.    See  Tay- 
lor's No  Mcrcttrius  Aulicus,  4to.  1644. 
FIGURETTO.    A  figured  silk.    {ItaL) 
FIKE.  (1)  A  fig.    Nominale  MS. 
(2)  To  be  very  fidgety ;  to  move  in  an  uncon- 
sUnt,  undetcrminatc  manner;  to  go  about 
idly.    North.     See  Richard  Coer  de  lion, 
4749. 
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(3)  A  sore  place  on  the  fool.    Line. 
FIKEL.    Deceitful ;  crafty.    (J.-S.) 
FILACE.    A  file,  or  thread,  on  which  tbert- 

cords  of  the  courts  of  justice  were  strung. 
FILANDER.    The  back-worm  in  hawks.  Spdl 

fylaundret  by  Bemers. 
FILANDS.    Tracts  of  unenclosed  arable  landL 

Bait. 
FILDE.    A  field.    Percy,  p.  3. 
FILDBIAN.    A  rustic    Nominale  MS. 
FILDORE.    Goldthread.    {A.-N.) 
FILB.  (1)  To  defile.    Still  in  use. 

He  has  fonede  hir  and>^/«d^ 
And  eho  ei  fay  lercd*. 

MS.  Mtrle  Jrthun,  f.  A 

2)  List ;  catalogue ;  number.    Shai. 

3)  To  polish,  applied  to  language,  &c.    See 
Harrison's  Britaine,  p.  26. 

(4)  A  term  of  contempt  for  a  worthless  pcBOHi 
a  coward,  &c.    An  odd  fellow  is  still  termed 

•<  a  rum  old  file." 

Sory  he  was  that  fala>lto. 
And  thoujte  mon  to  bigyle. 

Cursor  Mundi,  MS.  Coll.  THn.  OsBtakti 
Sorftil  blcom  that  fals^lfo. 
And  thoght  how  he  moght  man  U-wflle. 

/Mtf .  MS.  Odt.  Voofmo.  A.  UL  ^  ^ 

(5)  A  girl,  or  woman.    (^.-N.) 
For  to  rage  wyth  ylka  yW'* 
Ther  theoketh  hym  but  lytyl  whyle. 

MS.Harl.m,t'^ 

FILEINIE.    Wickedness.     Gotoer. 
FILEWORT.    The  plant  small  cudweed. 
nLGHE.    TofoUow.    MS.  Cott.Ve8p.D.w. 
FILL.  (1)  A  field,  or  meadow.    Euer. 

(2)  7b  fitt  drink,  to  pour  any  beverage  »*«» 
glass  or  cup  for  drinking. 

(3)  The  plant  restharrow.    Gerard. 
niJi-BELLS.    The  chain-tugs  to  the  coDif« 

a  cart-horse,  by  which  he  draws.  Ent. 
FILL-DIKE.    The  month  of  Februsry. 
FILLER.  The  shaft-horse.  Hence,  figuntiwyf 

to  go  behind,  to  draw  back. 
FILLY.    To  foal,  as  a  mare.     Fhrio. 
FILLY-TAILS.    Long  white  clouds,    i^* 
FILOURE.    A  steel  for  sharpening  kiiiTa* 
razors.'   See  Pr.  Parv.  p.  160.     IntheBol* 
of  Curtasye,  p.  19,  the  term  is  applied  to » 
rod  on  which  curtains  are  hung. 
FILOZELLO.    Flowered  silk.    (//«/.) 
FILSTAR.    A  pestle  and  mortar.    Imc- 
FILTCHMAN.    A  beggar's  staff,  or  tnmch^ 

formerly  carried  by  the tpfv*'"'**'  ^^ 
Fratemitye  of  Vacabondes,  1575. 
FILTEREDB.    Entangled.    North. 
His  fkz  and  his  foretoppe  wuJUtoroio  togeden. 
And  owie  of  Us  face  fome  ane  halfe  fote  1m»«- 

FILTH.    A  sluttish  person.     West. 

FILTHEDE.    Filthiness.    (J.-S.) 
But  for  to  ddyte  here  in  folye» 
In  the  filthodo  of  foule  lechetye. 

MS.AddttAl3».f'^ 

nLTHISH.    Filthy ;  impure.    HalL 
FILTHY.    Covered  with  weeds.     ITeff. 
FILTRY.    Filth :  rubbish.    Somerset. 
FILYHAND.  FoUowing.  MS.  Cott.  Yesp.  P-  ^ 
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riMASHINGS.    In  hunting,  the  dung  of  any 

kind  of  ^Id  beasts.    Bemen. 
PIMBLE.  (1)  A  wattled  chimney.     West. 

(2)  To  fumble;  to  do  anything  imperfectly. 
Var,  dioL  It  occurs  in  the  Schoole  of  Good 
Manners,  1629. 

(3)  Thistle,  or  female-hemp.  Etut.  See  Tus- 
ser's  Husbandry,  pp.  153, 172. 

FIN.  (1)  To  find ;  to  feel ;  to  end.     Cmnb. 

(2 )  The  herb  restharrow.    MidL  C. 
(3^  A  finger.     Var.  diaL 

(4)  The  broad  part  of  a  plough-share. 
FINAUNCE.    Fine;  forfeiture.    Percy. 
FINCH.     TojrnU  a  finch,  to  cheat  any  one  out 

of  money.     Chaucer. 
FINCH-BACKED.    White  on  the  back,  applied 

to  cattle.    North. 
PINCHED.    Finished.     WiO.  Werw. 
FIND.  (1 )  To  supply ;  to  supply  with  provisions. 

Still  in  common  use. 
(2^  To  stand  sponsor  to  a  chUd.     Weet. 

(3)  To  find  one  vfith  the  manner^  to  discover 
one  in  the  act  of  doing  anything. 

(4)  A  fiend.    Lydgate. 
FINDESTOW.    WUt  thou  find.     (^.-5.) 
FINDINGS.    Inventions.    MS.  Ps.  Cott. 
FINE.  (1)  To  end ;  to  finish.    (^.-AT.) 

And  lets  tii«  ttrcmls  of  thy  merqr  ichyne 
Into  my  breste,  the  thrldde  book  to  fi/f^. 

Lydgate,  MB.  0be.  Antiq.  131,  f.  8. 
ADd  be  shall  regne  in  every  wightet  sight 
In  the  house  of  Jacobbe  eternally  by  lyne. 
Whose  kyngdome  ever  shall  laste,  and  never yv«*«- 
L^dgaU,  MS.  AMhmolM  a9>  f.  S8. 
And  aftirwarde  the  5ere  fgntnd; 
The  god  hath  made  of  hire  an  ende. 

GoMwr,  MS.  8oe,  Antiq.  134,  f.  71* 
Flcashe  ete  never  of  al  and  alle. 
He  fynad  never  on  Ood  to  oalle. 

Cunor  Mundi,  MS.  Cotl,  Trln,  Cemtab.  f.  79. 

(2)  To  refine ;  to  purify ;  to  adorn. 

And  there  be  J^ned  als  golde  that  schynes  dcereu 

Hampola,  MS.  Bourn,  p.  84. 
As  golde  In  lyre  UAfnid  by  assay. 

Lydgate,  MS.  Sue.  Antiq.  134,  f.  7> 

(3)  Perfect ;  unconditional.     Gawayne. 
FINE-FORCE.  By  fine  force,  by  absolute  power 

or  compulsion.  Of  fine  force,  of  necessity. 
See  A  Courtlie  Controversie  of  Cupid's  Cau- 
teb,  1578,  p.  51 ;  State  Papers,  ii.  478  ;  Hall, 
Henry  IV.  f.  29 ;  Troilus  and  Creseide,  v.  421. 

FINEGUE.    To  avoid ;  to  evade.     We$t. 

FINE-LEAF.    A  violet.    Line. 

FINELESS.    Endless.    Shak. 

FINENESS.     Subtlety.    MatHnyer. 

FINENEY.  To  mince ;  to  be  very  ceremonious. 
I>evon, 

FINER.  A  refiner  of  metah.  Fynere,  Cocke 
Lorelles  Bote,  p.  9. 

FINEW.  Mouldiness,  or  mustiness.  "  FinewM 
waxe,"  Mirror  for  Mag.  ap.  Nares. 

FINGERER.    A  thief.     Dekier. 

FINGERKYNS.  A  term  of  endearment,  men- 
tioned in  Pidsgrave's  Acolastus,  1540. 

FINGERLING.  A  finger-stall,  or  cover  for  a 
finger  or  thumb.    Fmyentall  does  not  appear 


to  be  in  the  dictionaries.     It  is  in  oommoD 
use,  and  occurs  in  Florio,  p.  139. 
FINGERS.    The  fingers  are  thus  named  in  a 
nursery  rhyme,  thun^,  foreman,  kngman, 
rtngnutn,  and  littUman,    Similar  names  are 
of  high  antiquity,  and  the  following  occur  in 
a  curious  MS.  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
like  a  fyngir  has  a  name,  als  men  thaire  fyngers  calkb 
The  lest  fyngir  hat  Ui^  man,  for  hit  Is  lest  of  alle ; 
The  next  fynger  hat  l«ch»  fnon,  for  quen  a  leche  do«  o^t^ 
With  that  fynger  he  tastes  all  thyng,  hove  that  hit  la 

wro5t; 
iMngman  hat  the  mydilmast,  for  longest  fynger  hit  Is ; 
The  ferthe  men  callcs  loiedbcr,  thertrith  men  toudica 

i-wlst 
The  fifte  fynger  b  the  thmonAe,  and  hit  has  most  myft. 
And  fastest  haides  of  alle  the  tother,  forth!  men  callea 
hit  rist.  MS.  Omtab.  Ff.  v. 48,  f.  88. 

FINGLE-FANGLE.    A  trifle.    See  A  Book  for 

Boys  and  Girls,  Lond.  1686,  pref. 
FINIAL.    A  pinnade.    This  is  the  usual  mean- 
ing in  early  documents. 
FINISHING.    Any  ornament  in  stone  at  the 

comer  of  a  house.    Hobme, 
FINKEL.   Fennel.  North.    <•  iynkyl8cde,/«iit- 

culum,"  Nominale  MS. 
FINNERY.    Mouldy.     Wett. 
FINNEY.    Humoured;  spoilt.     We$t. 
FINNIKIN.    Finical.     Far.  dial. 
FINNY.    A  froUc.    /.  JFiffht. 
FINS.    Finds ;  things  found.    North, 
FINT.    Found.    Weber,  iii.  27. 
FIP.    A  fillip.     Far.  diaL 
FIPPLE.    The  under-lip.    North. 
FIR-APPLES.    The  cones  of  firs.     Var.  diaL 
FIRBAUKS.    Straight  young  firs,  fit  for  lad. 

ders,  scaffolding,  &c.    Eaet. 
FIRBOME.    A  beacon.    Pr.  Part. 
FIRDED.    Freed.     Craven. 
FIRE.    To  bum.     Hence,  to  have  the  !ue§ 

venerea.    "  Beware  of  your  fire,"  MS.  Askm. 

36,37.     More  fire  m  the  beiUetraw,  more 

concealed  mischief. 
FIRE-BUCKETS.    BuckeU  of  water  used  for 

quenching  fires.    HigUu. 
FIRE-DAMP.    The  infiammable  air  or  gaa  of 

coal  mines.    North. 
FIRE.DEAL.    A  good  deal.     WUte. 
FIRE-DRAKE.     A  fiery  dragon.     See  EUia, 

ii.  165.     Later  vrriters  apply  the  term  to  a 

fiery  meteor,  and  sometimes  to  a  kind  of  fire» 

work.    Firemen  were  also  ctiHtdfire-^iraies. 
nRE-FANGED.    Fire-bitten.    North. 
FIRE-FLAUGHT.    Lightning.    North. 
FIRE-FLINGER.    An  incendiary.  '  NalL 
FIRE-FORK.    A  shovel  for  the  fire.    (^..^.) 
FIREHOOK.    An  iron  instmment  formerly  used 

for  pulling  houses  down  when  set  on  fire. 
FIRE-IRON.    A  piece  of  iron  or  steel  used  for 

striking  a  light  with  a  fiint.    Pr.  Parv. 
FIRE-LEVEN.    Lightning.    Chaucer. 
FIRE-NEW.    Quite  new.   Shak.  .*' Or  fat^wem 

fashion  in  a  sleeve  or  slop,"  Du  Bartaa,  p^ 

516.     Still  in  use. 
FIRE-OF-HELL.    A  fierce  burning  pain  in  tV 

hands  and  feet.   North. 
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FIRE-PAN.  A  iire-thoTel ;  a  yessel  used  for 
conveying  fire  from  one  apartment  to  another. 
f^'oVm  diuL 

FIRE.PIKE.  A  fire-fork.  It  is  translated  by 
furciUa  in  MS.  Arund.  249,  f.  89. 

yiRE-POINT.    A  poker.     North. 

FIRE-POTTER.    A  poker.    Lane. 

FIBE-SHIP.  A  prostitute.  South.  No  doubt 
from  the  old  meaning  of  Jire,  q.  ▼. 

FIRE-STONE.  A  flint  used  with  steel  or  iron 
for  striking  a  light  with. 

FIRK.  (1)  A  trick,  or  quirk ;  a  freak.  Firkery, 
a  very  odd  prank. 

(2)  To  whip ;  to  beat.    See  also  Ferie. 
'FIRLY.    Confusion ;  tumult.    North. 

FIRLY-FARLY.    A  wonder.     Craven. 

FIRM.  To  confirm.  North.  See  Lambarde's 
Perambulation,  1596,  p.  405. 

FIRRE.    Further.    Syr  Gawayne. 

FIRRED.    Freed,     (yaven. 

FIRRENE.     Made  of  fir.     (^..&) 

FIRST.  (1)  Forest.    Heame. 

(2)  Early ;  youthful.     Gawayne. 

FIRST-END.    The  beginning.    North. 

FIRSTER.    Krst.     North. 

FIRST-FOOT.  The  name  given  to  the  person 
who  first  enters  a  dwelling-house  on  New- 
year's  day.     North. 

HRSUN.    Furze  or  gorse.    MS.  Med. 

FIRTHE.    A  wood,  or  coppice. 

In  the  frount  of  the  fyrthe^  a>  the  waye  forthii« 
Fyfty  thoeande  of  folke  was  fellide  at  ones. 

MorU  Arthun,  MS.  LineolH,  f.  7S. 

FIRTLE.    To  fidget.     Cumb. 
FISE.    Linda.    Nominale  MS. 
nSGIG.  (1)  Frisky.     Warw. 

(2)  A  wortUess  fellow.  Somertet.  In  Craven, 
a  light-heeled  wench.  See  Skelton's  Works, 
iL  175.  "A  fisgig,  or fisking  housewife,  trotiere,* 
HoweU,  1660. 

(3)  A  kind  of  boy's  top.    Bkmni. 

FISH.    At  mute  at  aflth,  very  silent.    See  the 

Two  Lancashire  Lovers,  1640,  p.  266.    «  Hoc 

mihi  non  ett  neyotiumf  I  have  other  fish  to 

frie,"  MS.  Rawl.  A.D.  1656. 
FISHER.    A  dish  composed  of  apples  baked  in 

batter.    Devon. 
FISHERATE.    To  provide  for.    Eatt.    Per- 

haps  a  corruption  of  officiate, 
FISH-FAG.    A  fish-woman.    South. 
FISH-GARTHS.    Places  made  by  the  sides  of 

rivers  for  securing  fishes,  so  that  they  might 

be  more  easily  caught. 
FISHING-TAUM.    An  angUng  line.     North. 
FISH-LEEP.    A  fish-basket.    Pr.  Parv. 
FISK.    To  frisk  about,  idling.    "  That  runneth 

out  Jltking"  Tusser,  p.  286. 
FISNAMY.    Face,  or  '*  similitude  of  man  or 

beast,"  Huloet,  1552. 

Thp  falreste  ot/^tmamy  that  fourmede  wai  ever. 

Morte  Arthw«t  MS,  Lincoln,  t.  88. 

FISOBROWE.    A  kind  of  lobster;  translated 

by  yarut  in  Nominale  MS. 
nSS-BUTTOCKED-SOW.    A  fat,  coarse,  vul- 

gar,  presuming  woman.    Eatt. 


FISSES     Fists.     Var.  dial 

FISSLE.  (1)  A  thUtle.    Suffolk. 

(2)  To  fidget.    North.     In  eariy  Eof^  th 

same  as  Fite,  q.  v.  and  still  in  use. 
FIST.     Same  as  FitCf  q.  v. 
FIST.BALL.    A  kind  of  ball  like  a  foot-bii 

beaten  with  the  fists.    See  the  Nomendit.  • 

1585,  p.  296. 
FISTING-HOUND.    A  kind  of  spiniel,  m. 

tioned  in  Harrison's  England,  p.  230. 
FISTY.    The  fist.    To  come  to  fistv^nifs,  L  ej 

to  fight.     Var.  dial. 
FIT.  (1)  Ready ;  inclined.     Var.  dioL 

(2)  To  match ;  to  be  equal  with.    Skek, 

(3)  A  division  of  a  song,  poem,  or  dauoe.  S^ 
Thornton  Romances,  p.  191. 

FITCH.  (1)  A  polecat.     Somertet. 

(2)  A  small  spoonful.     Line. 
FITCHES.    Vetches.     Vm-.dioL 
FITCHET.      A   polecat.     Also  caUed  ftii\ 

fltehee, /Ueher^yitehole,  Jitchew,  and  fUM. 

Harrison,  p.  225,  seems  to  make  some  duti&v. 

tion  between  iAit  fitchew  andpofeM/,tQdtiK 

term  is  sometimes  explained  a  kind  of  staiv 

weasel    It  was  formerly  a  term  of  conkapi 
FITCHET-PIE.     A  pie  composed  of  ijipks. 

onions,  and  bacon.    North. 
FTTH.    A  fight.    "  Man  that  goth  in  fray  ul 

fyth,**  Arch.  xxx.  383. 
FITHELE.    A  fiddle.    (^.-&) 

Meche  the  koutbe  of  meiiatnki«. 
Of  harpe,  of  JUhgle,  of  cauttL 

FITMENT.    Equipment,  or  dress,    ^kak. 
FITONE.    To  tell  falsehoods.    See  Stazukss, 

p.  15.    Palsgrave  \M&fitten. 
FITPENCE.    Five-pence.    Jhwm. 
FITTEN.   A  pretence,  or  feint.   Wed,  Giffni 

in  his  notes  on  Ben  Jonson,  seems  xsjs- 

quainted  with  this  provindaliun.    No  iaa 

homfitone,  q.  v. 
FITTER.    To  kick  with  the  feet,  ss  cron  dbJ 

dren  do.    Hence,  to  be  in  a  passioiL  A^^ri 
FITTERS.    Persons  who  Tend  and  load  c<^ 

fitting  ships  vrith  cargoes.     North.    All. 

fitters,  L  e.  in  very  smiaU  pieces  or  £ragi&eBU 

Yorkth. 
FITTILY.    Neatly;  nicely;  cleverly.    Dem. 
FITTINGEST.    Most  fitting.    {A.'S.) 
FITTLE.  (1)  Victuals.     Wore. 
{2)  To  tattle,  or  blab.    Somertet. 

(3)  To  clean.    Oxon. 
FITTLED-ALE.    Ale  vrith  spirits  warned  i&d 

sweetened.     Yorkth. 
FITTON.    Same  as  Fiione,  q.  v. 
FITTY.  (1)  A  term  appKed  to  lands  left  bytk 

sea ;  marsh-lands.    Line. 
(2)  Neat ;  clever;  proper.    South, 
FIVE-FINGERS.    Oxlips.    Eatt.    CaDedjfe- 

finger-gratt  in  Florio,  p.  138.    AIm  the  hok 

as  Anberry,  q.  v. 
FIVE-LEAF.    The  herb  cinquefoil. 
FIVE-PENNY-MORRIS.    Thegameofswrii. 

or  nine  rnmCt  morrit,  as  Shakespeare  terns  i 

It  was  commonly  played  in  En^d  viiA 
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stones,  bat  in  France  with  counters  made  on 
purpose  for  it. 
FIVES.    AviTes,  a  disease  in  horses. 
FIX.    A  lamb  yeaned  dead.     West. 
FIXACIOUN.    Fixing.    A  chemical  term. 
To  do  ther  htfixueUiun, 
With  temprid  betu  of  the  fyre. 

Gowtt  MS,  Soe.  Antiq,  131,  f.  119. 

FIXE.    Fixed.     Chaucer, 

FIXRN.    A  vixen,  or  scold.    North, 

FIXENE.    The  female  fox. 

The  >Smn«  fox  whelpeth  under  the  etthe  more 
depe  than  the  bicche  of  the  wolf  doith. 

MS,  Bodl,  540. 

FIX-FAX.     Same  as  Faxwax^  q.  v. 

FIXURE.    Fixed  position.     Shak, 

FIZ.  A  flash;  a  hissing  noise.  Var,  dial. 
Hence fizgiff,  a  small  quantity  of  damp  powder 
set  alight  by  boys  for  their  amusement. 

FIZMER.    To  fidget.    Suffolk. 

FIZZLE.  To  do  anything  without  noise,  as 
Jlatui  veniriSf  sine  crepitu  out  sonitu.  See 
Cleaveland's  Poems,  1660,  p.  40  ;  Florio,  p.  8. 
FtJii«r,  MS.  Addit.  5008.    To  nestle.    Cumb, 

FLA.    To  frighten.     Ywksh, 

FLAAT.    Scolded.     Craven, 

FLABBERGAST.  To  astonish,  or  confound 
utterly  with  amazement.     /' ar.  dial, 

FIABBERKIN.    Flabby.    Nash,  1592. 

FLABELL.    A  fan.    Junius,  1585. 

FLABERGULLION.    A  lout,  or  clown. 

FLACK.  (1)  A  blow,  or  stroke.    East. 

(2)  To  hang  loosely.     Far.  dial 

(3)  To  move  backwards  and  forwards ;  to  palpi- 
tate.   Flacker  in  Crayen  Gloss.  L  152. 

Hire  colde  breite  bygan  to  hete. 
Here  herte  also  tojiacke  and  bete. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  237. 

FLACKER.    To  flutter;  to  quiver.   North. 
FLACKERED.    Rejoiced.     Cumb. 
FLACKET.  (1)  To  flap  about.    Hence,  a  girl 

whose  clothes  hang  loosely  about  her ;  ajlack' 

eting  wench.    Eoit. 
(2)  A  bottle  or  flask.    North.    "  A  lytel^c*«f 

of  gold,"  Morte  d'Arthur,  i.  282. 
FLACKING-COMB.      A  wide-toothed    comb. 

See  Batchelor's  Orthoep.  Anal.  1809,  p.  132. 
FLACKY.    Hanging  loosely.    East. 
FLAFFER.    Same  as  Flacker,  q.  v.    "  A  thou- 

sand^^^Sn^  flags,"  Du  Bartas,  p.  363. 
FLAG.  (1)  A  flake  of  snow.     North. 
(2)  Turf,  or  sod.  East.    The  term  is  also  applied 

to  the  small  pieces  of  coarse  grass  common  in 

some  meadows. 
PLAGEIN.    Flattering ;  lying.    North. 
FLAGELL.(1)  A  flageolet.    (A.-N) 
(2)  Terror ;  fright ;  scourge.   Lydgate. 
FLAGELUTE.  A  rent  or  hole  in  a  garment.  East. 
PLAGBTTE.    A  flagon.   Chester  PUys,  L  124. 
FLAG-FEATHERS.    The  feathers  at  the  wings 

next  the  body  of  a  hawk. 
FLAGGE.    A  groat.     Harmon. 
FLAGGING.  (1)  Paving  with  stones.    West. 
(2)  Flapping ;  waving.    Devon, 
FLAGGY.    Flabby.   Somerset, 
FLAGITATE.    To  desire  earnestly.   {Lat.) 
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FLAGRANT.    Fragrant.    Arch.  xxix.  320. 

FLAH.    Turf  for  fueL   North. 

FLAID.      Afraid;   terrified.     North.     "Thay 

weren  qflagde,"  Archaeologia,  xxii.369. 
PLAIE.     Flew.     Chaucer. 
FLAIGHT.    Same  as  Flah,  q.  v. 
FLAIK.    A  portion  or  space  of  stall.    Also,  a 

wooden  frame  for  keeping  oat^cakes  upon. 

North. 

FLAINE.  (1)  The  ray  .fish.    North. 

(2)  Fled.     Chaucer. 

FLAIRE.    Theray,  orscate.    Ray. 

FLAITCH.    To  flatter;  to  persuade.    Cumb. 

FLAITE.    To  scare,  or  frighten.    North, 

FLAKE.  (1)  A  paling,  or  hurdle,  of  any  de- 
scription ;  a  temporary  gate  or  door.  North, 
The  term  occurs  in  Holinshed,  Chron.  Ireland, 
p.  178.     See  Flaik, 

(2)  A  piece,  or  fragment.    Line, 

(3)  A  scale  or  covering  membrane.  Pr,  Parv. 
FLAKE-WHITE.    White  lead.    Holme, 
FLAM.  (1)  To  deceive  or  cheat.    Kent.    Also  a 

substantive,  a  falsehood. 

2 )  A  violent  fall ;  a  heavy  stroke.   North. 

3)  A  low  marshy  place,  particularly  near  a  river. 
This  word  is  common  at  IsUp,  co.  Oxon,  and 
perhaps  in  other  places,  though  it  was  long 
since  mentioned  by  Heame  as  peculiar  to 
Oxfordshire.  See  Gloss,  to  Langtoft,  p.  571. 
It  is,  however,  in  no  printed  glossary. 

FLAMBE.  A  flame.  {j4..N,)  Also  a  herb, 
mentioned  in  MS.  Med.  Line.  f.  314. 

FLAMED.     Inflamed.    Spenser. 

FLAME.FGW.  The  brilliant  reflection  of  the 
moon  seen  in  the  water. 

FLAMMAKIN.  A  blowsy  slatternly  wench. 
Devon. 

FLAMMANDE.    Glittering. 

Feaauntes  enflureschlt  in  /lammandt  silver. 

Mvrtt  Arthurt,  MS.  Uneoln,  f.  Sft. 

FLAM.  NEW.    Quite  new.     Comw. 
FLAMPOYNTES.      Pork  pies,  seasoned  with 

cheese  and  sugar.     A  common  dish  in  early 

cookery.    See  Warner,  p.  66. 
FLAN.    Broad  and  large.    North. 
FLANCANTERKIN.    The  white  rot.    Som. 
FLANCARDES.    Coverings  for  a  horse's  flanks. 

See  Hall,  Henry  IV.  f.  12. 
FLANCH.    A  projection.    North. 
PLANE.    To  flay.    (^.-&) 
FLANG.  (I)  Flung ;  rushed.     Weber. 
(2)  To  slam  a  door.   St^folk. 
FLANGE.    To  project  out.     Far.  dial 
FLANKER.    A  spark  of  fire.    West.    "Flankes 

of  fier,"   Holinshed,  Chronicles  of  Ireland, 

p.  148.    See  Devon.  Dial. 

For  who  can  hide  the  ^nckring  flame. 
That  itill  itselfe  betrayei  ? 

TufUvU^t  Ovid,  1567.  t.  8S 
FLANN.    ShaUow.    Cumb, 
PLANNED.     Shallow.     Craven. 
FLANNEN.    PlanneL     Far.  dial. 
PLANTUM.    A  flantum-flatherum  piebald  dill, 

L  e.  a  woman  fantastically  dressed  with  various 

colours.    Grose, 
FLAP.  (1)  A  stroke,  or  touch.    "  A  flap  with  a 
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foz-taile/'  flurio,  p.  137.  Hence,  an  affliction 
of  any  kind.  East,  Also,  to  strike  or  beat. 
See  Howell's  Lex.  Sect  i. 

And  thane  Alexander  lett  hym  up  In  hit  bedd, 
and  gaflle  hymcselfe  a  grcte>fapp«  onthecheke,and 
bygane  for  to  wepe  rl5te  bitterly. 

MS.  LfJiMlfi  A.  i.  J7>  t.  48. 
AUe  the  lletche  of  the  flanke  he  Jlappea  In  londyre. 

MS.  Morte  Jrthure,  f.  82. 

(2)  To  flap  a  froize,  to  turn  it  in  the  pan  without 
touching  it.    Stut. 

(3)  A  piece  of  anything  flapping  to  and  fro  on  a 
line  or  point,  as  t^fly-JUgi  to  drive  flies  away. 
See  Nomendator,  p.  251 ;  Tarlton,  p.  120 ; 
Randolph's  Jealous  Lovers,  1646,  p.  23;  Cocke 
Lordles  Bote,  p.  2. 

(4)  An  unsteady  woman.   DfirA. 
PLAP-DOCK.   Foxglove.    Devon, 
FLAPDOODLE.  The  stuff  fools  are  said  to  he 

nourished  on.    Wegi. 

FLAP-DRAGON.  A  small  substance,  such  as  a 
plum  or  candle-end,  set  afloat  in  a  cup  of 
spirits,  and  when  set  on  fire,  to  be  snatched  by 
the  mouth  and  swallowed.  This  was  a  com- 
mon amusement  in  former  times,  but  is  now 
nearly  obsolete.  Fk^-dragon  was  also  a  cant 
term  for  the  luet  venerea. 

FLAP-JACK.  (1)  The  lapwing.  Suffolk. 

(2)  A  pancake.  '*  Dousets  and  flappjacks,"  King 
and  a  Poore  Northeme  Man,  1640.  The  term 
is  applied  in  Norfolk  to  an  apple  turnover. 
Jennings  says,  "  a  fried  cake  made  of  batter, 
apples,  &c." 

(3)  A  flat  thin  joint  of  meat.   Eatt. 

FLAPPERS.    Young  birds  just  enabled  to  try 

their  wings  before  they  fly.    Ea»t. 
FLAPPE-SAWCE.    A  term  of  reproach,  formed 

similarly  iojkpdoodle  ,q.  v. 

Nove  hatha  thia  glutton,  L  ehto^fffte-MMwe,  the 

th  jng  that  he  may  plentuously  twallowe  downe  hole. 

PLAPPY.    Wild ;  unsteady.    North. 
FLAPS.    Large  broad  mushrooms.    EmL 
FLAPSE.    To  spei^  impertinently.     Also,  an 

impudent  fellow.  Bede. 
FLAPSY.  Flabby.  Bedt. 
FLARE.  (1)  Tojiare  vp,  to  be  very  angry  til  of 

a  sudden.     Var.  dial. 

(2)  Fat  round  a  pig's  kidney.     Wett. 

(3)  Saliva.    Somertet. 
FLARING.    Showy  J  gaudy.    North. 
FLARNECK.    To  flaunt  vulgarly.   East. 
FLARRANCE.    A  bustle ;  a  great  hurry.    Norf. 
FLASH.  (1)  To  make  a  flash,  i.  e.  to  let  boats 

down  through  a  lock.  We$t.    It  is  a  common 
term  for  a  pool     See  Floeehe. 

(2)  A  perriwig.    North. 

(3)  To  rise  up.  "  The  sea  flashed  up  unto  his 
legs  and  knees,''  Holinshed,  Hist.  England, 
p.  181.    See  Palsgrave's  Acolastus,  1540. 

!4)  To  trim  a  hedge.    East. 
5)  To  cut  a  flash,  to  make  a  great  show  for  a 

short  time. 
'6^  A  sheaf  of  arrows.     Skinner. 
FLASHES.    The  hot  stages  of  a  fever.    South 
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FLASHY.    Gay;  showy.    AUo, loose, Qutafafa, 

as  unsound  grass ;  insipid. 
FLASKER.      To  flutter;    to  quiver.    North, 

Wilbraham  says,  "  to  choke,  or  stifle." 
FLASKET.    A  clothes-basket.    Also,aslaI]av 

washing-tub.     Var.  dioL 
FLASKIN.    Same  as  Bo//^  (1).  Yorksk, 
FLAT.  (1)  Sorrowful;  out  of  spirits;  hcsry; 

without  business.     Var.  dial 
(2)  A  hollow  in  a  field.  Gloue.  Any  very  smooth 

level  place.    Anciently,  a  field. 

3)  Entirely.    Dent's  Pathway,  p.  138. 

4)  A  blow,  or  stroke.    "  Swicfae  a  flat,"  AithoGi 
and  Merlin,  p.  182. 

FLAT-BACK.    A  common  knife.    North. 
FLAT-CAPS.   A  nick-name  for  the  dtizens,  de. 

rived  from  their  dress.  SeeAmends  for  Ladies. 

p.  62.    It  was  a  general  term  of  deristoa. 
FLATCH.    To  flatter.    North. 
FLATCHET.    The  stomach.    Jkwm. 
FLAT-FISH.    Flounders,  &c    South.    See  s 

list  ot flat-fish  in  Harrison,  p.  224. 
FLATH.    FUth ;  dirt ;  ordure.    West. 
FLATHE.    The  ray,  or  scate.    Pr.  Parr. 
FLAT-IRON.    A  heater-shaped  iron  wiihost  s 

box.     Var.  dial 
FLATIVE.    Flatulent.    j4ne.  Dram. 
FLATLING.    Flat.     To  strike flatUng,  to  strit* 

with  the  broad  flat  side  of  anything.    See 

Florio,  p.  137 ;  Morte  d' Arthur,  i.  294 ;  Tea. 

pest,  ii.  1 ;  Bourne's  Inventions  or  Deriao, 

1578,  No.  32.     "  Flat  pecc,  patera^*  Mb. 

Arund.249,f.89. 

And  to  hys  chaumbur  can  he  go«ie» 
And  Icyde  hym  >la/iyf»r  on  the  grounde. 

MS.  CtMiab.  Ff.  ILS,  £91 

FLATLINS.    Plainly ;  peremptory.     North. 

FLAT-MILK.    Skimmed  milk.    line. 

FLATOUR.    A  flatterer.    (^/.-A.) 

FLAT-RHAN.    Stratasof  coal.    St4^. 

FLATS.  Small  white  fresh-water  fish,  as  loaek, 
&c    Suffolk. 

FLAT-STONE.    A  measure  of  iron-stone. 

FLATTEN.    To  strike,  or  slap.     (i^.-AT.) 

FLATTER-DOCK.    Pond  weed.    Cto*. 

FLAU6H.    Flew;  fled.    Ritmm. 

FLAUGHTER.(1)  To  frighten.    YoriA. 

(2)  Thin  turf  turned  up.    North. 

FLAUMPEYNS.  A  dish  in  ancient  cook«T 
composed  of  pork,  figs,  eggs,  pepper,  safes, 
salt,  white  sugar,  &c.    See  Flamposfnies. 

FLAUN.  A  custard,  generally  made  in  nisd 
paste.  North.  The  term  is  common  in  aa- 
dent  receipts,  but  it  was  made  in  various  wan; 
and  a  kind  of  pancake  was  so  called.  Nettk- 
ham  feast  at  Easter  is  called  the  Floum,  pos- 
sibly from  flauns  having  been  formerly  eatta 
at  that  period  of  the  year. 

FLAUNTS.    Fineries.    Shak. 

FLAUT.  A  roll  of  wool  carded  ready  for 
spinning.     North. 

FLAYER.    Froth,  or  foam.    lint. 

FLAW.  A  violent  storm  of  wind.  SeeBroaMV 
Travels,  1700,  p.  241 ;  Florio.  p.  132.  Heaflf 
metaphoricallv,  a  quarreL 
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FLAWE.  (1)  Yellow.     Chaucer, 

(2)  To  flay  an  animal.     Pr.  Pan. 

FLAWES.  (1)  Square  pieces  of  heath-tuif,  dried 

for  fuel.     Yorhth, 
(2)  Sparks.    Possibly  this  may  be  tbe  word  in- 

tended  in  Meas.  for  Meas.  iL  3. 

Tille  the/fatcM  of  fyre  flawmcs  one  thrire  hclmeB. 
liorte  Jrthmre,  M&  Uneotn,  f.80. 

FLAl^'GHTIS.    Flakes  of  snow. 

And  than  begane  for  to  falle  grete  JIawghtit 

of  anawe,  at  thay  had  bene  grete  lokket  of  wolle. 

M&  Lincoln  A.  i.  17*  f>  31. 
FLAWING.    Barking  timber.    Kent. 
FLAWMBE.    Aflame.    {A.^N,) 
FLAWPS.     An  awkward,  noisy,  untidy  and 

sloTenly  person.    North. 
FLAWS.    Thin  cakes  of  ice.    Shak. 
FLAXEN-SGG.    An  abortiye  egg.    Dewm. 
FIjAX.WIFE.    a  female  spinner.    Halt. 
FLAY,  (t)  To  pare  turf  from  meadow-land  with 

a  breast-plough.     West. 

(2)  To  mix.  A  term  in  old  cookery,  Also,  to 
take  the  chill  off  liquor. 

(3 )  Same  as  F2a,  q.v. 

(4)  To  skin  a  hart  or  hind.    A  hunting  term. 
FLAY-BOGGAKD.    A  hobgobUn.    North. 
FLAY-CRAW.    A  scarecrow.     Craven. 
FLAYBE.    Smell;  odour. 

And  alle  iwete  lavowret  that  men  may  fde 
Of  alkyn  thyng  that  here  saveret  wele. 
War  noght  hot  styncke  to  regarde  of  the>rajrr«. 
That  es  in  the  cyt^  of  hefen  to  fayre. 

Hampole,  MS.  Bowes,  p.  230 

FLAYSOME.    Frightfiil.     North. 

FLAZE.    A  smoky  flame.     Var.  dial. 

FLAZZ.    Newly  fledged.    Kent. 

FLAZZARD.  A  stout  broad-faced  woman 
dressed  in  a  showy  manner.    Eaet. 

FLEA.  (1)  To  flay  oflf  the  skin.    North. 

(2)  To  send  one  away  with  a  flea  in  his  ear,  i.  e. 
to  dismiss  him  with  a  good  scolding,  or  make 
him  uneasy.  See  Amim's  Nest  of  Ninnies, 
1608,  p.  30. 

FLEA-BITE.    A  mere  trifle.     Var.  dial 

FLEA-BITTEN.  Of  a  dark  speckled  colour. 
"  A  flea-bitten  horse  never  tires,"  old  pro- 
verb.    See  Ben  Jonson,  iv.  482. 

FLEACHES.  Portions  into  which  timber  is  cut 
by  the  saw.    Eaat. 

FLEAD.  (1)  Stood.     Cumh. 

(2)  Lard.    Kent  and  Sueees. 

FLEA-DOCK.    The  herb  butter-burr. 

FLEAK.  (1)  A  flounder.    Northumb. 

(2)  To  tire,  or  exhaust.    North. 

(3)  A  smaU  lock,  thread,  or  twist.  MeUphori- 
cally,  a  little  insignificant  person.   See  Nares. 

(4)  A  variegated  snail-shell.    Une. 
FLBAKY.    FUibby;soft.    North. 
FLEAM.    A  water-course.    North, 
FLEAMY.    Clotted  with  blood.    Line, 
FLE  AN.    Flayed.    Gent.  Rec.  ii.  77. 
FLEAND.     Flying.     See  Torrent,  p.  61. 

Fare  wclle,  y  parte  fro  the, 
The/Uand  devylle  wyth  the  bee. 

MS.  Cantah.  Pf.  II.  38,  f.  134. 

FLEASH.     The  substance  under  the  bark,  or 
rind  of  herbs.    Baret. 


FLEAURE.    The  floor.    North. 
FLEBLED.    Enfeebled.    (^.-M) 
FLEBRING.    Slander.    Skinner. 
FLECCHE.    To  separate  from ;  to  quit 
Som  man,  for  lak  of  ocupacion, 

Muieth  ferther  than  hit  wit  may  ftreoche. 
And  at  fendis  in»tlgacion 
Daropnable  erroure  holdeth,  and  can  not>l«edk« 
Occievo,  MS.  Soe.  Jntiq.  134,  f.  »U 

FLECCHED.  Dismissed;  separated. 
Out  it  he  put,  Adam  the  wrecchcd. 
Fro  Paradit  fouly  Jleeehod. 

Curmi-  Mundi,  MS.  CotL  THn,  CoiUah,  t  T 

FLECK.  (1)  The  down  of  animals.    Eaft. 

2)  A  crack,  or  defect ;  a  spot.    North. 

3)  To  fly.     Cheah. 

4)  A  side  of  bacon.    Northun^. 

^5)  Lightning.    «<  Like  fleck."    East, 

(6)  To  comb.   Hence  Jteeken-comb,  a  comb  with 
large  teeth.    South, 

(7)  To  deprive ;  to  steal.    £att. 

(8)  A  sore  place  in  the  flesh  where  the  skin  ia 
rubbed  off.    Line,    Also,  the  flesh  itself. 

FLECKED.  (1)  Arched ;  vaulted.    (A.'N.) 
(2)  Marked;  spotted;  streaked.    It  occurs  in 

Chaucer,  Piers  Ploughman,  &c    Still  in  use 

in  Lincolnshire. 
FLECKER.    To  flutter.     Chaucer. 
FLECKSTONE.  A  smaU  stone  used  in  spinning. 

Nominale  MS. 
FLECT.    To  attract,  or  allure.    HaU, 
FLECTEN.    To  abound.    Skinner, 
FLED.    Damaged  by  the  fly,  or  wet  weather. 

Salop. 
FLEDGE.    Fledged.    Shak. 
PLEDGERS.    Same  as  Flappere,  q.  v. 
FLEE.    To  fly.    Also,  a  fly.    North. 
FLEE-B  Y-THE-SKY.    A  flighty  person ;  a  siBy 

giggling  girl.    North. 
FLEECE.    To  cheat  any  one.     Var.  dial, 
FLEECH.  (1)  A  turn ;  a  bout.    Nash. 
(2)  To  supplicate  in  a  flattering  manner}  to 

wheedle.    North, 
FLEEDE.    Fled.    (A.-S,) 

Thane  the  Bretont  on  the  hente  habyddei  no  lengere, 

Bot  Jlooae  to  the  forette,  and  the  fcelde  leTede. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Lincoln,  t.  68. 

FLEE-FLOWNS.    The  eggs  of  flies  in  meat. 
Dorset. 

FLEEING-EATHER.    The  dragon-fly.    North. 

FLEEK.    A  flitch  of  bacon.    North, 

FLEEN.    Fleas.     Chaucer. 

FLEENURT.  A  field  flower  of  a  yellow  colour. 
Lane, 

FLEER.  To  laugh;  togrm;  to  sneer.  |*I 
fleeie,  I  make  an  yveU  countenaunce  with 
the  mouthe  by  uncoveryng  of  the  tethe " 
Palsgrave.    Still  in  use. 

FLEET.  (1)  To  float.  South.  Also,  a  salt-water 
tide  creek.  Formerly  any  stream  was  called 
h/leet.  Hence,  Fleet-ditch,  In  the  North, 
shallow  water  is  termed  /Uet-water,  and  the 
word  is  also  applied  to  a  bog.  Itett,  floated, 
Towncley  Myst.  p.  31.  Fleet,  water.  See 
Awle  ;  Kennett's  MS.  Glosiary. 
(2)  To  skim  milk.     Var.  diaL    "You  fleeten 
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face/'  Beaumont  and  Flet.  t.  442,  i.  e.  yon 
whey  face.    Also,  to  skim  any  liqaor  of  sedi- 
ment lying  on  the  surface. 
The  windward  side.    Someraet. 
To  glitter,  as  a  candle.    Glouc. 
FLEETINO.    A  perquisite.    Lmc. 
FLEETING-DISH.    A  shaUow  dish  for  skim- 

ming  off  the  cream.    North. 
FLEETINGS.    Curds.     North. 
FLEET.MILK.    Skimmed  milk.    North. 
PLEGE.     Sedge  grass.    Nominale  MS. 
FLEGEL.    Aflagelet.   {A.^N.) 

Tho  the  cloth  was  y-drawe, 
The  walte  gan  ^Jligd  blawe. 

AUnndtr,  Audtinleek  MS. 

FLBGG.    Ally.    Northumb. 

FLEGGE.    Severe;  terrible.    (A.-N.) 

FLEGGED.  (1)  Fledged.    East. 

(2)  Parted ;  shaped.    Arch.  zzx.  407. 

FLEH.    Same  as  Flay,  q.  ▼. 

FLEICHS.    Flesh.   W.  Mapes,  p.  334. 

FLEIH.    Fkw;iled.    Heame. 

FLEINGALL.    A  kestrel  hawk. 

FLEITER.  To  prop  the  bank  of  a  brook  da- 
maged by  a  flood.    JDerb. 

FLEKE.    See  FlaiJk  and  FlaJte. 

FLEKED.   Bent; turned.   Heame. 

FLEKRAND.   SmiUng.   R.deBrunne. 

FLEKYT.    Sunt  BA  Flecked,  q.  y. 

FLEM.  A  farrier's  lancet,  /'^nn.t/icit,  asmall 
stick  to  strike  it  into  the  rein. 

FLEME.  (1)  A  river,  or  stream;  a  large  trench 
cut  for  draining.    Weat. 

Tojhtm  Jordon  and  to  Bedlem, 
And  to  the  borogh  of  Jerusalem. 

MS.  Quifa6.  Ft.  U.S8.  f.  12. 

(2)  To  banish.    (J.S.) 

FLEMED.    Flamed;  burnt.    Weber. 

FLBMER.    Abanisher.    (J.-S.) 

FLEMNOUS.    A  phlegmatic  person. 
Fat  of  kynde  the/cmnoiw  may  trace, 
And  know  hyme  belt  by  whytnes  of  hys  face. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  1.  9,  f.  140. 

FLEN.   Fleas    Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  91. 
FLENE.    To  fly ;  to  escape  from.    J.'S.) 
They  were  to  smert  and  lo  kene. 
They  made  the  Sariynt  all  to  Jl«nt. 

MS.  QuUab.  Ft.  U.  38,  f.  168. 
They  my5t  be  no  wey>f0fi«. 
Her  erltage  It  ther  to  bene. 

ilf5.  Cantab.  Ft.  v.  48>  f.  37> 

FLEOTEN.  To  float,  or  sail.    (^.-5.) 
FLEPPER.    The  under  lip.    Also,  to  pout  or 

hang  the  lip.    North. 
FLERYANDE.    Fleering;  grinning. 

Fy  1  laia  lyr  Foridaa,  ihow /tenfondg  wryche. 

Morta  Arthura,  MS.  lAneoln,  t.  82. 

FLESCHELYHEDE.   Flcshliness.   (^.-A) 
Of  no  careyne.  of  no/lefdtei^hade, 

MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f  .  SB. 

FLESH.  To  feed  a  hound  to  encourage  him  to 
run  well.  Hence,  generally,  to  fatten.  See 
Harrison's  England,  p.  152.  In  the  following 
passage  it  means  enured  to  fight,  madeetrong 
and  brave. 

And  Simon  beate  them  bothe,  and  made  them 
both  give  of)    and  after  that  Simon   wold  not 


■hrlnke  for  a  bluddf  note  witlt  any  boyi^  far) 
was  then  thorowely/fcsAci  by  the  meant  of  K^ 

MS.Atkmkm 

FLESH-AXE.  A  butcher's  cleaver. 

FLESHLY.    Flexible.    (^.-iV.) 

FLESHMENT.    Pride  of  success.   Shak, 

FLESSHAMYLS.    A  butcher's  shamblei. 

FLET.  A  floor;  a  chamber.  {A^B.)  h 
Launfal,  979 ;  Wright's  Anecd.  p.  9 ;  Wrigh 
PoUUcal  Songs,  p.  337;  Gy  of  Wanii 
p.  3.    A  field  of  battle,  Weber,  L 101. 

FLET-CHEESE.  Cheese  made  of  skinuoedKl 
Eaat  AngUa. 

FLETCHER.  An  arrow-maker.  Properij.tt 
person  who  put  on  the  feather. 

FLETCHBS.    Green  pods  of  peas.   Ea»t. 

FLETE.  (1)  Same  as  FUet,  q.  t. 

For  to  consume,  with  hi«  fervent  heete. 
The  rusty  fyithe  that  in  my  mouth  dethjr^i. 

Lifdgata,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  IH,  Li 
Betre  is  to  Jletg  than  to  synke. 

Cower,  MS.  nid.i% 

(2)  Flitted;  flew.    Gawayne. 

FLETERE.    To  flitter.    Lgdgate. 

FLET-MITTE.  Skimmed  milk.  North  H^ 
form  occurs  in  Kennett's  MS.  Gloss. 

FLETSHER.    A  young  peas-cod.   Eut. 

FLETT.    A  scolding,  or  fliting. 

FLETTE.    Flitted.    Lelandi  Itin. 

FLEUKS.  Fat  yermin  in  the  livers  of  diseased 
sheep,   for.  diaL 

FLEW.  (1)  Shallow.  Somereet.  Spdt/irs 
Batchelor's  Orthoep.  Anal.  p.  133.  Itocco' 
in  Pr.  Parv.  p.  167,  and  Huloet,  1552. 

(2)  The  down  of  animals.    Far.  dial 

(3)  The  same  as  Flem,  q.  y.  Midi.  C 
(4^  A  kind  of  fishing-net.  Palagrave. 
(5)  Washy ;  tender ;  weak.   Abrf  A 

FLE  WE  D.  Having  large  hanging  chapi,  visn 
in  hounds  were  called  >Keiot.  **  Whenakcjs: 
is  fleet,  faire  fiewd,  and  well  hangd,"  IRfi 
Mydas,  ed.  1632,  sig.  X.  xL  The  tip  of  i  deer  i 
horn  was  also  called  the^few. 

FLEWKE.  The  tunney.  It  is  traiuh:ei  W 
pelamut  in  Nominale  MS.  Spelt  floke,  af 
made  synonymous  with  the  eeajiumder,  n 
Harrison's  England,  p.  224.  Accordi£gbj 
Palsgrave,  "  a  kynde  of  a  pleas."  See  di 
Brit  BibL  iv.  316. 

FLEWME.    Phlegm.    Arch.  xxx.  407. 

FLEWORT.  A  herb.  Its  synooyme  ia  Mi 
Sloane  5,  f.  5,  is  ^>pia  mbtor. 

FLEXS.    Flesh. 

God  mad  tham  kyrtels  than  of  hid«> 
And  cted  thar>l«v«  wit  for  to  hide. 

MS.  Con.  Vetpos.  K/iWi. 

FLEXY.    To  fly.     R.deBrwne. 

FLEY.    Fled.    Also,  to  fly. 

Grete  strokys  the  yeant  fafe. 
And  to  the  erthe/ey  hys  stafe. 

MS.Cntmb.fU\l9,l9L 

FLEYCH.  Flesh.  Songs  and  Carok,  x. /^k 
Harrowing  of  Hell,  p.  27 ;  fleyuky  Forae  i 
Curv,  p.  21 ;  flegx,  Reliq.  ^tiq.  iL  79. 

FLEYER.    A  kidney.     MS.  Med.  li&r. 

FLE  YNE.    Banished.     Rob.  Glonc.  p.  343. 

FLEYS.  (1)  Fleas.     Prompt.  Para. 
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(2)  A  ileeoe  of  wooL    Translated  by  vettut  in 

Nominale  MS. 
FLIBBER6IBBER.    A  lying  knave.   See  Frat. 
of  Vacabondes,  1575,  repr.  p.  22.    Flittertu 
gibbet  is  the  name  of  a  fiend  occasionally  men- 
tioned by  old  writers. 
FLICK.  (1)  The  membrane  loaded  with  fat  in 

the  stomach  of  animals.      Wett, 
(2)  A  flitch  of  bacon.    North.    **  Pema,  tifiyk," 
Nominale  MS. 

Tftk  the  lardo  of  a  twyne  >fjrXr,  and  anoynte  the 
maimcfl  fete  therwlth  underneth. 

jr&jrAi.Llticf.  304. 
A  trial,  or  attempt.    South, 
A  slight  blow,  or  stroke,  especially  with  a 
whip.     Far.  dioL    Also,  to  give  a  jerk. 

!5^  The  down  of  animals.    Eaat. 
6)  To  lap  np.    Souih.    • 
FLICKBR.  (1)  To  flatter.    (A.-S,) 
(2)  To  kiss ;  to  embrace.    Pahgrave, 
FLICKBR.MOUSE.    A  bat.    Joiuon. 
FLICKETS.    Blushes.    Devon. 
FLICK-TOOTH-COMB.    A  comb  with  coarse 

large  teeth.    Somertet. 
FLIDDER.    A  limpet.    North, 
FLIG.    Fledged.    Cheth,    **  Flygge  as  byrdes 

be,  plumeu"  Palsgrave. 
FLIGGARD.    A  kite  of  a  diamond  form,  much 

uaed  about  forty  years  since  by  Yorkshire 

acfaoolboys. 
FLIGGED.  (1)  Fledged.    North. 
(2)  Matted ;  entangled.    Line. 
FLIGGER.    To  flutter;  to  quiver.    Eoit. 
FLIGGERS.  (1)  Same  as  Flappert,  q.  v. 
(2)  The  common  flag.    £tut  AngL 
FUGHERS.    Masts  for  ships. 
FLIGHT.  (1)  A  light  arrow,  formed  for  very 

long  and  straight  shots. 
(2)  A  scolding  match.    North, 
IzS  A  second  swarm  of  bees.   East. 
hiS  A  light  fall  of  snow.     Ojpon, 
}bS  Sea-fowl  shooting.     South, 
fi)  The  first  swarm  of  bees.    Var.  dioL 
FLIGHTEN.    To  scold.    North, 
FLIGHTERS.    Sparks ;  embers.    North. 
FLIGHTS.    Turf,  or  peat,  cut  into  square  pieces 

for  fiieL    Lane. 
FLIGHT-SHOT.    The  distance  a  flight  arrow 

would  go,  about  a  fifth  part  of  a  mile. 
FLIGHTY.    Giddy ;  thoughtless.     Var.  dial 
FLI6.ME.GAIREY.    A  giri  gaudUy  dfessed, 

but  untidy  and  slovenly.    North. 
FLIGNESS.    Plumage.    Palsgrave, 
FIJM-FLAM.  False;  foolish;  nonsensical.  Also, 

a  lie,  or  piece  of  nonsense  not  necessarily  false. 

See  Stanihnrst,  pp.  14, 16 ;  Howell's  English 

Proverbs,  p.  15. 
FLINDER-MOUSE.    A  bat.    South. 

One  face  waa  attyred  of  the  newe  faihion  of  wo- 

aaeot  attyre,  the  other  face  like  the  olde  arraye  of 

women,  and  had  wyoges  like  a  bicke  or  /Ipnder- 

mowtt,  MS.  Hart.  486,  f.  77. 

FLINDERS.    Pieces ;  fragments.    North. 
FLINB.    Flown.    Middleton,  iL  515. 
FUNG.  (I)  Will;  unrestrained  desire.  Var.  dial 
(8)  To  baflle ;  to  disappoint.    North. 


(3)  To  kick ;  to  resent.    Devon. 

(4)  To  dance  in  a  peculiar  manner,  as  in  tha 
dance  so  called ;  to  throw  out  the  legs.  Norths 

FLINGING-TREE.    A  piece  of  timber  hung  as 

a  partition  in  a  stalL    North, 
FLINT-COAL.    A  kind  of  coal,  so  called  from 

containing  flint.    North. 
FLINTS.    Refuse  barley  in  making  malt.    Far. 

dial    DeanMUlesMS. 
FLIP.  (1).  A  slight  sudden  blow.    East.    AUo, 

to  fillip ;  to  jerk ;  to  move  nimbly ;  to  throw. 

Somerset,    Lilly,  Mother  Bombie,  ed.  1632, 

sig.  Dd.  ii,  seems  to  use  the  word  in  the  sense, 

toJiUgt,    To/lgt  i(p,  to  turn  up  one's  sleeves. 

(2)  A  potation  compounded  of  beer,  gin,  and 
coarse  sugar.    Suffolk. 

(3)  Nimble ;  flippant.    Devon, 

FLIPE.    The  brim  of  a  hat;  a  flake  of  snow. 

Also,  to  pull  off.     North, 
FLIPFLAP.    Same  as  Fkp  (3). 
FLIPPER-DE-FLAPPER.   Noise  and  confusion 
caused  by  show.    Sussex,    **  I  nere  saw  such 
hflipper  de flapper  before,"  King  and  a  Poore 
Northeme  Man,  1640. 
FLIPPERING.    Crying;  weeping.    North. 
FLIPPITY-FLOP.    Draggle-tailed ;  awkward  in 

fine  clothes.     Warw, 
FLIRE.  Same  as  Fleer,  q.  v.  FUring,  Holinshed, 
Chron.  Ireland,  p.  83. 

Tho  two  false,  wyth  grete  yre. 
Stode  and  behelde  her  ryche  atyre. 
And  beganne  to  lagh  and  ftyrt, 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  IL  38,  f.  St7. 

FLIRK.    To  jerk,  or  flip  about.     Wilts, 

FLIRT.  To  move  nimbly.  To  speak  iti  a  flirU 
ing  way,  i.  e.  sarcastically.  Hence  Flirt-gilt, 
PUrtigig,  FUrt-gUUan^ot Flirt,  a  forward,  talk- 
ative,  andunconstantgirL  Var.diaL  Shake- 
speare huflirt'gill,  and  the  latter  terms  some- 
times occur  in  a  somewhat  worse  sense. 

FLISH.    Fledged.    Devon, 

FLISK.  (1)  To  skip,  or  bounce;  to  fret  at  the 
yoke.    North, 

(2)  A  large-toothed  comb.     West. 

(3)  To  flick,  as  with  a  whip.    Line. 

(4)  A  bundle  of  white  rods  to  brush  away  cob- 
webs and  dust.     GUme, 

TLIT.  (1)  To  remove ;  especially  when  at  night, 
to  cheat  the  landlord.    North.    The  word  no 
is  inserted  from  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38. 
I^at  [no]  newefangylne*  the  plese, 
Oftyn  to  remewe  nor  to  Jfyt. 

RUsoH**  Ane.  Pop.  Po€t.  1791,  p.  89. 

2)  To  leave  work  unfinished.     West. 

3)  Shallow ;  thin.    Sussex. 

4)  To  fly ;  to  escape.    Spenser. 
FLITCH.  (1)  Officious ;  lively.     Wilts. 
(2)  To  move  from  place  to  place.    Noff. 
FLITCHEN.    A  flitch  of  bacon.     West. 
FLITE.    To  scold ;  to  brawl.     North. 

Thou  thalt  undyntand  and  wete, 

With  resun  maytt  thou  the  wrathe  and  flyft. 

MS,  Hurl,  1701,  f.  SS. 
He  loked  up  and  ughe  there  tytte, 
Fendet  fele  thai  fouly  A^u. 

MS.  ibid,  f,  61. 
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PttI  Mlyehe  God  to  hmn  J^fU§p 

To  ibm  talB  ypoerytet.  MS,  Ibtd,  f.  21. 

FLITBR.    A  scold.    North. 

FLiTTBN.  To  remoTe  a  hone  into  fresh  pts- 
tnre.  O^rfcrdth,  **  Leave  her  on  a  ley,  and 
lett  the  ^tUXJUtt  her/'  a  Line.  proTerb. 

FLITTER.    To  hang,  or  droop.    Xtnc. 

FLITTERING.  (1)  Floating.    Chaucer. 

(2)  Showery;  sledty.    Jhnet. 

FLITTER-MOUSE.    See  Flmder-mouH. 

FLITTERS.  (1)  Pieces ;  rags.  Somertei.  Also, 
to  scatter  in  pieces,  as  in  Morte  d' Arthur,  i. 
137,  **  itfytteryd  al  abrode." 

(2)  Small  pancakes.    South. 

FLITTING.  Removal.  "  To  BetUeem  thair 
JUttinff  made,"  MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  A.  iiL 

FLIX.  (I)  The  flux.    Tusser,  p.  29. 

(2)  The  fur  of  a  hare.    Kent. 

FLIZ.  A  splinter,  or  shiver.  Hence,  to  fly  off ; 
to  make  a  noise.    North. 

FLIZZEN.    To  laugh  sarcastically.    North. 

FLIZZOMS.  Flying  particles;  small  fragments; 
sediment  of  liquor.    Eaet. 

FLO.  (1)  An  arrow.     Chaucer, 

(2)  Flay;  flea.    JUtwn. 

FLOAT.  (1)  To  irrinte  land.  Weot,  Also,  to 
pare  off  the  sward. 

[2^  Chid,  or  scolded.     Yorith. 

(S)  Flow ;  flood.    Langtqft. 

[4)  A  kind  of  raft.    North. 

FLOAT-GRASS.  Grass  growing  in  swampy 
ground.  Devon,  Dean  Milles  MS.  It  is  the 
gramenftuoiatUe  in  Gersrd,  p.  13. 

FLOATING.    Hemorrhage.   Somertet. 

FLOATING-SHOVEL.  A  shovel  used  for  cut- 
ting turf.    Sakp. 

FLOATS.  The  frames  of  wood  that  hang  over 
Uie  sides  of  a  waggon.    Eatt. 

FLOATSOME.  Timber  accidentally  carried  away 
by  a  flood.     Weat. 

FLOAT-WHEY.  Curds  made  from  whey,  much 
used  in  Northumberland. 

FLOATY.    Rank  and  tall,  as  grass.    Devon. 

FLOCCIPENDED.  Made  no  account  of ;  set  no 
value  by.   {Lat.)    See  Hall,  Henry  VIL  f.  40. 

FLOCK.    A  hurdle.    Devon. 

FLOCKET.  A  loose  garment  with  large  sleeves. 
Skelton,  ii.  160.  It  is  spelt  flokkmrd  in  the 
Howard  Household  Books,  1844,  p.  522. 

FLOCKLY.    In  an  ambush.    HaU. 

FLOCKMEL.    In  a  flock.    (A^S,) 

FLOCK-POWDER.  A  kind  of  powder,  formerly 
put  on  cloth. 

FLOCKS.  Refuse ;  sediment ;  down*  Also,  in- 
ferior wool*     Var.  dioL 

FLOCKY.    Over-ripe;  woolly.    Suffolk. 

FLODDERED.    Covered ;  adorned.    Line. 

FLODDER^UP.  To  overflow;  to  stop  up  awater- 
course.     Craven. 

FLODE.    Abounded.    Skmner. 

FLOGGED.    Tired ;  exhausted.     Oxon. 

FLOISTERING.    Skittish;  boyish.     Weet. 

FLOITS.    Disorder.     Yorkeh. 

FLOITY.  A  flag  thick  at  one  end  and  small  at 
the  other.    North, 


FLOKB-MOWTHEDE.    Ha^ng  a  month  fiks 
a  flounder.    See  Flewke. 
Thow  wenei  for  to  flay  us,  JUk^-mowthtOa  tduwv. 
JftrM  Arihmrt,  MS.  Limmtn,  C  SI 

FLOKYNGLYCHE.    In  flocks.     Ituthe^on 

of  gregatim  in  MS.  Egerton  829,  £.  94. 
FLOMAX.    Untidy.     Warw. 
FLOME.    A  river.    Lyb.Disconna,212. 
FLONE.     Arrows.    (^.-&)    •«Thoiier  floae," 
lightning,  Towneley  Mjrst.  p.  92. 
She  bare  a  home  about  hir  haloe. 
And  UDdur  hlrgyfdiUe  mony/lMiiMi. 

FLOOD.    A  heavy  run.    Devon. 
FLOOD-MARK.    The  mark  which  the  sea  H 

the  highest  tide  makes  on  the  shore.  Anderm^ 
FLOOK.    See  FincAff  and  Flewi«. 
FLOOR-BANK.    A  bank  with  a  ditch,  and  tiie 

same  on  both  sides.    Eaet. 
FLOP.  (1)  Plump ;  flat.     Var.  dial 
(2^  A  mass  of  thin  mud.    Doreet. 

!3)  To  outspread.    Northamptomeh, 
4)  The  scrotum.    Somereet. 
FLOPPER.    An  under-petticoat.     Cormm. 
FLOPPER-MOUTHED.  Blubber-Upped.  Lw. 
FLORCHYT.    Flourishes.  ReUq.  Antiq.  iL  16& 
FLORE.    Flower.    Sir  Trietrem. 
FLORENCE.      Florins,  formeriy  worth  about 

3ff.  Ad.  apiece.    Isumbras,  295, 5S5. 
FLORENTINE.    A  kind  of  pie.    Sometimes,  a 

custard  made  in  paste. 
FLORESCHEDB.    Ornamented ;  adorned. 
Hyt  Ibete  wanjItrmAtdt  alle  lo  fyne  aabyfir. 

JTorte  Jrtibars,  JO.  IMC.  La 

FLORRBY.    A  blue  dje.     See  Cunninghani 
Revels  Accounts,  pp.  39, 57,  ./ferry.  i 

FLORSCHARE.    A  decorator.    Pr.Parr.        , 
FLORTH.    A  floor,  or  roof.    Paiagrwe.  \ 

FLOSCHE.    A  pit,  or  pool    See  FloMh  (1). 
LaTerd,  thou  led  mi  laule  fta  hdle. 
Thou  keped  me  tn  that  io  Jlo^ehg  telle. 

MS.  Cott.  VeapoM.  D.  vii.  L  VL 

FLOSCULBT.    A  parterre.    {Lot.) 

FLOSH.  To  spill;  tospUsh.  Souih.  Hean 
Floeh-^hole,  a  hole  which  receives  the  wtsu 
water  from  a  mill-pond.    See  floeche, 

FLOSSY.    A  slattern.     Craven. 

FLOSTER.    To  be  very  gay.     Devon. 

FLOTAGES.  Things  accidentally  floatisg  « 
seas  or  rivers.    Blount. 

FLOTB.  (1)  Water.  Shak.  The  term  was  a2» 
applied  to  dew  in  co.  Surrey. 

(2)  Grieved.    Sir  Amadace,  xxxvi  6. 

FLOTED.    Flooded:  watery. 

When  yott  come  to  Twyford,  the  Jtotti  mndovs 
there  are  all  white  with  Uttle  Hovers,  vhkh  I  br») 
Here  are  lady-amocks.  | 

Anbr€^9  WUta,  MS.  lUa^  &e  ^  li3» 

FLOTEN.    Removed;  distant.     Gmeayne. 
FLOTERAND.    Floating.    {J.^)  FloUendf^ 
floated,  Kyng  Horn,  129. 

K  bedd  y  fimd  there  >loreraiN/, 
And  yn  ytt  a  knijt  ligfande. 

OwM  qr  Warutkk,  MS.  CkntA 

FLOTES.     Rough-made  river  boats,  fomeriy 
used  on  the  Severn. 
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PLOTHERT.    Slorenly.  bat  attempting  to  be 

fine  and  showy.    North. 
FLOTHRB.    Flakes  of  snow. 

Mo  Mal«n  tholtoth  then  sucehe  voire. 
Thane  h^/ktthM  la  the  tnowe. 

M8.  CM.  /M.  Qren.  9t. 

FLOTIS.  The  foam  or  froth  of  anything  boil- 
ing, &c.    (jt.'S.) 

FLOTSAM.  Goods  floating  on  the  sea  after  a 
shipwreck.  See  Howell,  1660»  sect.  vL ;  Cot- 
grave,  in  t.  Flo. 

FLOTTB.    To  flow.     Chaucer. 

FLOTTBN-MILK.    Same  as  Flet-mitte,  q.T. 

PLOUGH.  (1)  A  flea.    Cheih. 

(2)  Cold ;  windy ;  bleak.    North. 

FLOUGHTBR.    To  frighten.    North. 

FLOUNDAB.    Aflonnder.    Si^olh. 

FLOimr.  To  stmt  abont  gaily  or  gaudily 
dressed.    Far,  diaL 

FLOUR.  (1)  Soft  thread  or  silk  hanging  loosely, 
such  as  is  put  on  a  tasseL 

(2)  Flower.    (^.-M) 

FLOURBLES.    Without  flower.     Chaucer. 

FLOURETTB.    A  smaU  flower.    (A.-N.) 

FLOURISH.    A  blossom.    North. 

FLOURON.    A  border  of  flower-work.  {J..N.) 

FLOUT,  (l)  A  trass,  or  bundle.     fFarw. 

(2)  A  bo/s  whistle.     Somereet. 

FLOUTBRSOME.    Frolicksome.    North. 

PLOW.    Wild;untractable.    North. 

FLOWCH.  A  term  of  reproach.  Hye  Way  to 
the  Spyttell  Hous,  n.  d. 

FLOWER.    To  froth,  or  foam.    (^.-M) 

FLOWERS.  Tou  are  as  welcome  as  Flo/were  in 
May,  i.  e.  very  welcome.    Var.  dial 

FLOWERY.    Florid;  handsome.    North. 

FLOWISH.    Immodest.    North. 

FLOWT.    The  flood,  or  water.    {A.-S,) 
Aod  at  a  window  cast  him  owt, 
Rljt  into  Temte^Towl. 
M8,  CaHtab.  Ff.  ▼.  48.  f.  106. 

PLOWTE.    A  flute.    Pr.Parv. 

FLOWTIN6.  Carding  wool  to  spin  in  the  mix- 
ture.   North. 

FLOYGENE.     A  kind  of  ship.    Spelt  Jtoyne  in 
OctoTian,  USbiJteyne,  I67I. 
Ther  were  jloff^feiMeoo  flote  and  AiTttca  maBye^ 
Cokkei  and  kareklui  y-outeUcd  alle. 
MS.  Coit.  Calif.  A.  iL  f.  111. 

FLOYTE.     A  flute.    Lydgate.     Chaucer  has 

Jloytwg,  playing  on  the  flute. 
FLU.     Pale  and  sickly.    KenJt. 
FLUBSY-FACBD.    Plump-faced.    North. 
FLUCE.    To  flounce,  or  plunge.    Naree. 
PLUCK.    Same  as  Fkwke,  q.  y. 
FLUE.  (1)  Same  as  FUm^  and  Ikiul  (1). 

(2)  Shallow.   EattJnglia. 

(3)  Bed-room  downy  reiiise.  Var.  diaL  Also, 
the  nap  or  down  of  anything. 

<4)  The  coping  of  a  gable  or  end  wall  of  a  house^ 

&c    Eaet. 
FLUB-FULL.    Brimful.     Yorkth. 
FLUFF.    Same  as  Fiue  (3). 
FLUGGAN.    A  coarse  fat  woman.    North. 
FLUISH.    Washy;  tender;  weak.    Also, light 

IB  morals.    North. 


FLUKE.  (1)  Waste  cott6n.    Ijtne. 

(2)  A  lock  of  hair.  Salop.  This  is  frcm  Mere's 
MS.  Additions  to  Ray. 

(3)  A  flounder.    See  tHewke. 
Flatt-aowthede  asa^hOre,  with  fleryaade  IfppT** 

Morte  Artkurt,  MS.  UncUn,  f.  ML 

FLUM.  (1)  Deceit     Var.  dial 
(2)  Same  as  Flome,  q.  y. 
FLUMBARDYNG.   A  fiery  character. 

Hit  If  an  hardy  >f If m6ard^fif« 

Wii  and  war  in  alle  thynf . 

King  Ali$mund$r,  1788. 

FLUMMERY.  (1)  Nonsense.     Var.  dial 

(2)  Oatmeal  boiled  in  water  till  it  is  thick  and 
gdatinous.  North.  fJummery-huOe,  the 
skin  of  oats  prepared  for  making  flummery. 
According  to  Markham*s  English  Housewife, 
the  term  in  his  time  was  peculiar  to  Cheshire 
and  Lancashire,  and  genearally  eaten  with 
honey,  although  some  used  wine,  sle,  or  milk. 
Blanc-mange  is  also  called  flummery. 

FLUMMOCK.    A  sloven.    Herrf. 

FLUMMOX.  To  OTcrcome,  frighten,  bewilder, 
foil,  disappoint,  or  mystify.  AJso,  to  maal,  or 
mangle.     Var.  diaL 

FLUMP.  Flat.  Also,  to  fall  down  heaTUy ;  a 
heavy  fall.    Var.  diaL 

PLUNDER.  To  be  irregular.  "  Flundring 
fame/'  Nash's  Pierce  Penilesse,  1592. 

FLUNG.    DeceiTed;  beaten.    North. 

FLUNIB.   A  river.    W.  Mapes,  p.  347. 

FLUNTER.  To  be  in  a  great  hurry.  Out  qf 
Jlunier,  unwelL    Lane. 

FLURCH.    A  great  quantity.     North. 

FLURE.    Flory;  floured.     Oawayne. 

FLURED.    Ruffled.    Yorieh. 

FLUREN.  Made  of  flour.  «<  Fiuren  cakes," 
Wright's  Purgatory,  p.  55. 

FLURICHEN.   To  flourish.    (A.~N.) 

FLURINO.    A  brood.    North. 

FLURN.   To  sneer  at;  to  despise.   Zmc. 

FLURRY.    A  confusion.    Var.  diaL 

FLURT.  (1)  To  snap  the  fingers  derisiyely. 
Hence,  any  satiriad  action  or  speech.  See 
Florio,  p.  98 ;  Thoms'  Anecdotes  and  Tradi- 
tions, p.  24. 

^2)  To  chide  or  scold.     Yorieh. 

(3)  A  fooL    Somereet. 
FLURT.GILLIAN.    See  FKrt. 
FLURTS.  A  light  woman.    North. 
FLURT-SILK.  A  kind  offigved  silk,  mentioned 

in  the  Booke  of  Rates,  1598. 
FLUSH.  (1)  Feathered.     Warw. 
(2)  A  great  number.  Var.  diaL  Henoe,  prodigal, 

wasteful,  full. 

3)  Even ;  on  a  leveL     Var.  diaL 

4)  Same  as  Floeh,  q.  ▼.  Also,  an  increase  of 
water  in  a  river. 

(5)  The  hot  stage  of  a  fever.  South.  Also,  hot 
and  heavy,  applied  to  the  weather  or  atmo- 
sphere. 
S6)  To  hop,  as  a  bird.  Browne. 
7)  A  hand  of  cards  sll  of  a  sort.  The  modern 
meaning,  and  so  explained  by  Dyce,  Skelton, 
iL  348.    CL  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Fhtx.  There  was, 
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however,  a  game  of  carda  so  called.    See  Flo- 
rio,p.  190. 

(8)  In  good  condition,  espedally  with  regard  to 
worldly  drcnmstances.  It  corresponds  to  the 
first  sense  in  the  ^hnae  good  feather.  Shake- 
speare has  the  term,  and  it  occi^  in  Lusty 
Inventus,  p.  144 ;  King  I<eir,  p.  419. 

FLUSK.    To  flv  out ;  to  quarrel.    North, 

FLUSKER.  To  he  confused,  or  giddy;  to  fly 
irregidarly.    North. 

FLUSTE.    Flushed ;  pushed.    Riteon. 

FLUSTER.  A  great  hurry,  caused  generally  hy 
a  sudden  surprise,     /or.  dioL 

FLUSTERATION.    See  Flutter. 

FLUSTERED.    Half  tipsy.   Keimett. 

FLUSTERGATED.  Blustering.  /.  Wtght. 

FLUSTRATE.  To  frighten ;  to  he  in  a  great 
confusion*     Var.  duU. 

FLUTTER.    A  Utter.    GUme. 

FLUTTERGRUB.    A  Add  lahourer.    South. 

FLUX.    To  strike  with  the  wings.   /.  Wight. 

FLUXIVE.    Flowing  with  moisture.    Shah. 

FLUZZED.    Bruised ;  hlunted.   North. 

FLY.  (1)  A  familiar  spirit,  attendant  upon  a  witch 
or  astrsloger.    An  old  cant  term. 

(2)  To  shun,  or  avoid  anything.  To  Jly  away,  to 
frighten  away.  To  fiy  aawtder,  to  crack.  A 
hawk  is  said  to  ^  on  head^  when  she  mistakes 
her  proper  game ;  to  fiy  on  yrou,  when  she 
flies  at  great  hirds ;  and  to  fiy  at  the  brook, 
when  she  goes  after  water-fowL  To  fiy  m 
on^ifaee,  to  get  into  a  passion  with  him. 

FLYABOSTIC.  Outrageously  showy,  as  in  dresa. 
Somertet. 

FLY-BY-NIGHT.  A  worthless  person,  who  gets 
into  deht,  and  runs  off,  leaving  the  hoose 
empty.  North. 

FLY-CAP.  A  pretty  kind  of  cap,  mudi  worn 
ahout  A.  D.  1760. 

FLYCCHE.    To  separate. 

57f  tkou  Dftdette  ever  Any  wyche 
Thurghe  whycchccraft  wedlak  toAwe**. 

MS.  H»i.  1701,  f.  It. 

FLY-CLAPPER.    A  clapper  to  drive  away  flies. 

Also  called  tifiy-fitp. 
FLY-DOD.    The  herh  ragwort    Cheeh. 
FLYER.    To  fleer.    This  form  is  found  in  Me- 

riton,  and  Chester  Plays,  ii.  51. 
FLY-FLAP.    See  Fly-elapper. 
FLY-FOOT.    A  village  game  of  leaping  over  one 

another's  hacks.    rar.dioL 
FLY-GOLDING.    Alady-bird.    Suttex. 
FLYNE.    To  fly.   (A.-S.) 

Th«r  It  BO  wUd«  foale  that  wille>^fi«. 
But  I  am  sicur  him  to  hlttyne. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ▼.  48.  f.  49. 

FLYNGE.  To  proceed  very  rapidly.  See  Tor- 
rent of  Portugal,  pp.  17, 81. 

FLYTE.    To  fly. 

Hftvt  my  hon  and  let  me  bee, 
Y  am  lothe  to  /liftg. 

MS.  Qmtab.  Ff.  H.  SB,  f.  19. 

FLY-TIME.    Summer.    Sufotk. 

FNASTE.   To  breathe  hard.    (ji.-S.) 

Hwan  Grim  him  harede  fatte  bounden^ 
And  ilthee  in  an  eld  cloth  wnden. 


A  kevel  of  dates  ful  nnwraste. 
That  he  [ne]  mouthe  tpdie  ne  fnamt, 
Uwcre  he  wolde  him  here  or  lede. 

finebk.M 
FO.  (1)  Few.    Somertet. 

Lordyogea  thyr  ar  y-nov  of  tbo. 
Of  gentylmen  thyr  are  but>b. 

jr&ifaH.17Sl,£.ja 

(2)  A  foe.    (^.-&)    Havelok,  1363,2849. 

FOAL.  An  assistant  to  the  putters  ia  &  co«I 
mine.    North. 

FOAL-FOOT.    The  herb  coltVfoot   North. 

FOAL-KELL.    The  amnion.    North. 

FOAP.    To  comb  back.    Devon. 

FOB.   Froth,  or  foauL    South. 

FOBBED.    Disappointed.    North. 

FOBBLE.    Quadruple.    Yorith. 

FOBEDAYS.    Holydays.     OieU. 

FOBS.    Same  as  Dubs,  q.v. 

FOCER.    A  coffer,  or  chest.    Pahgraee. 

FOCHE.    To  fetch.    Towneley  Myst  p.  60. 

FODDENED.    Fed.  Nominale  MS. 

FODDER.   To  mutter.    SomerBet. 

FODDERING-GROUND.  Agrassendosureffir 
feeding  cattle.     Wett. 

FODDYNG.  A  division.  {A^S.)  See  Kys; 
Alisaunder,  48.   TheBodl.MS.hasa*«dfjpiyfi: 

FODE.  (1)  This  term  is  found  in  eariy  writen. 
especially  in  the  old  metrical  romances,  ia  tW 
sense  of  man,  woman,  girl^  or  boy.  lew  ex. 
pressioos  are  more  commonly  met  with  tiiss 
Jrelyfode,  L  e.  nobly  fed,  or  a  well-bred  ps- 
son.  «  To  wedd  thys  frely  fode,"  Sir  Egb. 
roour,  1254. 

(2)  To  f ode  out  with  wordt,  to  keep  in  attentioa 
and  expectation,  to  deceive.  Tlie  phrssc  oc- 
curs in  Skelton,  Harrington,  &c. 

FODER.    Aburthen;afother.     (A^S.) 

FODGE.    A  small  bundle.    Gloue. 

FODYNGE.    A  nourishing.   Pr.  Part. 

FOE.    TofaU.  Lane. 

FOEMAN.  A  foe.  This  occurs  in  many  writen, 
but  is  now  obsolete. 

FOG.  (1 }  The  second  crop  of  grass,  or  aftermstL 
Forhy  applies  the  term  to  long  grass  kft 
through  the  winter  for  early  spring  iecA,  wliich 
suits  the  context  in  the  passages  where  tk 
word  occurs  in  Drayton.  Blount,  in  v.  Fags^. 
says,  "  fog,  or  feg,  rank  grass  not  eaten  ia 
summer ;"  and  it  is  explained  in  the  Yoriuhire 
Dialogue,  1697,  p.  98,  "  £resh  grass  that  comes 
after  mowing." 

(2)  Moss.    North. 

(3)  To  hunt  in  a  servile  manner;  to  flatter  fe 
gain.    Dekker. 

(4)  To  take  cattle  out  of  pastures  in  the  autams. 
Craven. 

FOGAN.    A  kind  of  cske.     Coruw. 
FOGEY.    An  eccentric  old  man.     VantBoL 
F0GGER.(1}  A  huckster.    SufbSt. 

(2)  A  groom,  or  man-servant.     Wilte. 

(3)  A  cheat.    See  Florio,  p.  54. 
FOGGY.  (1)  Stupid ;  very  dulL     Var.  dial 
(2)  Fat ;  bloated ;  having  hanging  flesh.  **  Sqib' 

three  chind  foggie  dame,"  Dolamy'i  Prim 
rose,  4to.  Lond.  1606. 
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Wher«n  I  wu  vonte  to  be  blotbe-dieked  or 
•Ave  AffSy  chekes  that  tbaked  at  I  went*  they  be 
Bowe  ahronke  up,  or  drawen  together. 

Paltfffvtft  Jeelateut,  1540. 

(3)  Coarse,  rank,  as  grass.    North. 
FOGH.     Fallow  ground.     Cheth, 
FOGHELE.    A  fowl,  or  bird.    It  occurs  in  MS. 

Cott.  Vespas.  D.  Tii.  Ps.  8. 
FOGO.     A  stench.    Var.  dial, 
FOGORNER.     One  who  expels  people  from 

their  dwellings.     Nominale  MS. 
FOIL.  (1)  To  soU ;  to  dirty ;  to  suUy.    FoyUde, 

defiled,  Gesta  Rom.  p.  120.    Also,  to  trample. 

7b  run  the  foil,  a  phrase  in  hunting,  used 

when  game  runs  over  the  same  track  a  second 

time  in  order  to  puzzle  or  elude  the  hounds. 

The  foil  is  the  track  of  the  deer.    Gent.  Rec. 

ii.  76.   See  Diet.  Rust,  in  t. 

(2)  A  blunt  sword  used  in  fencing.  Toput  to  the 
foilt  sometimes  used  for,  tojmt  to  the  tword. 
HoUnshed,  Chron.  Ireland,  p.  170. 

(3)  The  back  of  a  looking-glass.  This  term  is 
used  by  Bourne  in  MS.  Lomsd.  121. 

rOILES.    Leaves.    (^.-A^.) 

FOIN.  (1)  To  push,  in  fencing.    {Fr,) 

(2)  Foes.    Troll,  and  Creseide,  L  1002. 

FOING^UT.    A  brawl.     Cumb. 

FOINS.    Fur  made  of  polecats'  skins.    Foyne, 

Piers  Ploughman,  p.  468. 
FOISON.  (1)  Plenty ;  abundance.     {A,-N,) 
(2)  The  natural  juice  or  moisture  of  the  grass  or 

other  herbs ;  the  heart  and  strength  of  it. 

Suffolk.    Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
FOIST.  (1)  A  toad-stool.    Suffolk. 

(2)  To  smell  musty.     Var.  dial. 

(3)  A  barge  or  pinnace,  often  used  for  merchan- 
dise. '*  Foyst,  a  bote  lyke  a  gallye,"  Palsgrave. 
It  must  have  been  a  vessel  drawing  little  water, 
for  Grafton  mentions  a  person  wading  in  the 
vrater  to  his  foitt,  and  then  sailing  off.  Baret 
calls  it,  "  a  light  and  swift  shippe." 

^4)  A  cut-purse.  ''  He  that  picks  the  pocket  is 
called  a  foist,"  Dekker's  Belman  of  London, 
1608.  See  Woman  is  a  Weathercock,  iv.  2. 
FoistSf  juggling  tricks,  frauds,  Ben  Jonson,  ilL 
264  ;  "  a  foist  or  jugllng  trick,"  Howell's  Lex. 
Tet.  1660. 

FOISTER.  A  pick-pocket.  "A  cozener,  a 
conycatcher,  a/o»/er/'  Florio,  p.  54. 

FOISTING-HOUND.  A  kind  of  lapdog.  See 
Nares,  and  Ben  Jonson,  iii.  264. 

FOKY.  Bloated ;  unsound ;  soft  and  woolly ; 
nearly  rotten.    Ea$t. 

FOL.     Foolish.     Weber. 

FOLADILITE.    Folly.     SkeUon. 

FOLD.    Folded.    Will,  and  Werw.  p.  32. 

FOLDE.  (1)  A  farm.yard.     Var.  dioL 

(2)  The  world ;  earth ;  ground.  (A.'S.)  See 
Minot's  Poems,  p.  35 ;  Towneley  Myst.  p.  245 ; 
Le  Bone  Florence  of  Rome,  342 ;  Will,  and 
Werwolf,  p.  193. 

(3)  A  bunifle  of  straw.    North. 

(4)  Infolde,  in  number.  **  With  robes  in  folde," 
Sir  Perceval,  32. 

(5)  To  contract ;  to  faiL 


Yf  he  were  never  lo  bolde  a  knynhte. 
Of  that  worme  when  he  had  a  ayi^te* 
Hyt  herte  began  to  /btde. 

US.  Cantab.  Ff.  11.  38,  f.  tif. 
The  kyng  harde  how  Befyce  tolde. 
For  hym  hyt  herte  can  /old§.      MS.  Ibid.  t.  SB. 

(6)  To  embrace. 

For  his  bonde  we  may  not  breke, 
Hi*  owne  worde  and  we  wil  holde. 

Til  deth  cum  that  alle  ihalle  wreke* 
And  us  alle  In  clay  to  JbUe. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  46,  f.  e& 

(7)  To  grant ;  to  accord ;  to  plight. 
FOLDEROL.    Nonsense.     Var.  diai. 
FOLD-GARTH.    A  farm-yard.    North. 
FOLDING-GATES.    Gates  which  open  in  the 

centre.    Nominale  MS. 
Folding-stool,    a  portable  seat  made  to 

fold  up  like  a  camp-stool. 
FOLD-PRITCH.  A  heavy  pointed  iron  to  pierci^ 

ground  for  hurdles.    East, 
POLE.    Foul;  dirty. 

That  alle  the  filthe  of  the  freke  and  fete  of  the  guttes 

Foloes  his  foU  fotte  whene  he  furthe  rydes. 

MorU  ArthWt  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  82. 

FOLED.    Foolish.    Nominale  MS. 
Wondir  thought  me  nevlr  more 
Thanne  me  dyd  of  a  /b(r<<  kntghL 

MS.  Hart.  »fi2.  f.  n, 

FOLEHARDINESS.    Rashness.    (^.-A.) 
FOLE-LARGE.    Foolishly  liberal  Chaucer. 
FOLELY.    FooUshly;  stupidly.     {J..N.) 
Uuwyseh  the  fadlr,  Salamon  seid  also. 
That  for  hymself  cannot  restreyne  his  hand. 
But  by  hys  lyf  depart  /o/«/y  his  land. 

MS.  Laud.  416.  f.  47. 
They  will  be  owttrayede  anone.  are  undrone  rynges* 
Thus  fulUif  one  a  felde  to  fyghle  with  us  alle. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  83. 

FOLESFOTH.    Ground  ivy.    It  is  left  unex- 

plained  in  Arch.  xxz.  407. 
FOLETT.    A  foolish  fellow.    Pr.  Part. 
FOLHT.    Baptism.    (^.-&) 
FOLIO.    In  folio,  in  ebundance ;  in  fullfoHo, 

in  full  dress. 
FOLK.  (1)  Family.     Var.  dial 
(2)  Men  collectively ;  people.  (J.^S.)   In  Maim- 

devile,  p.  117,  it  corresponds  to  Gentilee. 
FOLK-MOTE.    An  assembly.    See  HoUnshed, 

Chron.  Ireland,  p.  93. 
FOLLAUT.    FooUshness.    (J.-N.) 
POLLER.    A  flat  circular  piece  of  wood  used  in 

pressing  a  cheese  when  the  curd  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  fill  the  vat.  North, 
FOLLOW.    To  court;  to  pay  addresses.     To 

follow  on^t  note,  to  go  straight  forward. 
FOLLOWER.    One  who  courts.     Var.  dial 
FOLLOWERS.     Lean  store  cattle  or  sheep, 

which  follow  the  fatting  bullocks.    Noff. 
FOLLOWING-TIME.     A  wet  season,  when 

showers  follow  successively.    Eaat. 
FOLLOW-MY-LEADER.    A  child's  game. 
FOLLT.    Any  ridiculous  building,  not  answcu 

ing  its  intended  purpose.   Var.  dioL 
FOLOWED.    Same  as  Folui,  q.  v. 
FOLOYDDYN.    FoUowed.    Tundale,  p.  36. 
FOLTE.    A  fool.    Prompt.  Pare. 
FOLTFD.    Foolish  i  siUy.    See  Pr.  Parv.  p.  169. 
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Fcndct  crepte  tho  ymagft  withfame. 
And  lad  /Mt0d  men  to  tyiine. 

Curtorliundt,  MS,  CoJ.  Trin,  Cantob.  f.  15. 
Shrawct  myidede  hym  ful  ofte, 
And  helda  hjm/blted  or  wode. 

MS,  Hart.  1701, 1 90. 

FOLTISH.     Foolish.      See  Ashmole's  Theat. 
Chem.  Brit  1652,  p.  401 ;  Ljd^ie*9  Minor 
Poems,  pp.  81,  166. 
FOLTRYE.    FooUshness.    Pr.  Parv. 
FOLUD.    FoUowed.    (A.»S.) 

Into  ft  hftUe  lothly  the  went, 
Thomas  Jbtud  at  hir  haode. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ft.  ▼.  48.  f.  68. 

FOLUT.    Baptised.    "  Foiut  in  a  fontcstone," 

Anturs  of  Arther,  p.  9. 
FOLWERE.    A  follower.    (A.^S.) 
FOLY.    Foolish.    Perceval,  1572. 
FOLYLYCHE.    Foolishly. 

A  derk  that /b/y/y«A«  dyspendyth 
The  godyi  that  hyi  fadjr  hym  je^eth  or  aendyth. 

MS.  Harl,  170I.  f.  8. 

FOLYM  ARE.    A  young  foal.    This  term  occurs 

in  MS.  Coll.  Jes.  Oxon.  28. 
F0L3E.    To  follow ;  to  succeed.    (A.'S.) 
FOMARD.    A  polecat.    North. 
FOMAUNDE.    Foaming. 

Ftltyrde  unftely  wyth  >bfmi«fuf«  lyppea. 

Jforfe  Jrthun,  MS.  Uneoln,  f.  61. 
FOMBLITUDE.    A  weak  comparison. 
FOMK.    Smoke ;  foam ;  scum.    Eiut, 
FOMEREL.    See  Femerel,  and  Pr.  Parv.  p.  169. 
FO-MON.    An  enemy.    (A..S,) 
FON.  (1)  Found.  North.  Towueley  Myst.  p.  40. 

(2)  Foes.    Roh.  Glouc  Chrt>n.  p.  1. 

(3)  To  be  foolish,  or  fond ;  to  make  foolish. 
Also,  a  foolish  person.  Jbn,  foolish,  Gesta 
Romanorum,  p.  196. 

FONCE.    Cunning;  knowing.    Line. 

FOND.  (1)  Stupid ;  foolish ;  simple ;  half  siUy ; 
fearful;  timid;  weak;  idle;  unprofitable. 
North.    A  very  common  archaism. 

<2)  Luscious ;  ftilsome ;  disagreeably  sweet  in 
taste  or  smelL    East. 

FONDE.  (1)  To  try ;  to  meet  with ;  to  receive ; 
to  tempt;  to  inquire.  (A.-S.)  See  Kyng 
Horn,  157 ;  Chaucer.  Cant.  T.  4767. 

(2^  Found ;  discovered.    (A.^S.)  - 

(3)  To  doat  upon ;  to  fondle. 

FONDENE.    Found.    Perceval,  519, 1902. 

FONDLING.  An  idiot;  one  of  a  servile  syco- 
phantic nature.    North. 

FONDLY.  FoolUhly.  North.  See  A  Mad 
World,  my  Masters,  p.  343. 

FONDNESS.    Foolishness ;  foUy. 

FOND-PLOUGH.  The  fool-plough,  q.  v.  North, 

FONDRED.  Forced.  Heamc's  Langtoft,  p. 
574.    Perhaps  an  error  for  iondred. 

FONDYNG.    Atrial.    (A..S.) 

Andof  ouxe  gyltya  graunt  ut  repenUunee, 
And  strenckyth  us  to  ttcnde  in  Mef&nd^g. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  il.  88,  f.  13. 
Y  aeyde  hyt  for  no  velanye. 
But  for  a  tondifng^.  MS.  Ibid.  t.  79. 

FONE.  (1)  Few.    Minot's  Poems,  p.  7. 
(2)  A  fooL    Chester  Plavs,  i.  190. 


(3)  FoeSf    [t  is  used  as  the  singolar  in  ThTUMi 
Debate^  reprint,  p.  25. 

5e,  than  ieyd  the  lewle-atonet 
Maytter  hath  many  /me. 

Jf&  (tahmtk  tt 

FONEL.    AfunneL    Pr.  Port. 

tat  here  us  wanteth.no  Tcaad. 
Bolle,  ny  boket.  ny  no  fm^. 
Cttrmtr  Mundi,  MS.  CoU,  Trin,  Cuntab.  f.  II. 

FONGE.    To  take ;  to  take  hold  of.     {A.^) 

Fonger,  MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  D.  vii. 
Heybn^erftf  faate  on  the  feleyghes,  and  fayled  hb  srmi 

Afette  Jrikmre,  MS.  Untobi,  f.  ft 

FONK.    Vapour;  smoke.    Heame. 

FONNE.    To  be  foolish.    (^.-5.) 

Tharefore  it  es  gnde  that  thou  leTe  thi  /fand 
purpotse,  and  vende  bane  agayne  and  ratt  t^e  In  tli 
moderknee.  MS  lAneolH  a.  U  }7,t.^ 

FONNELL.  A  dish  in  ancient  cookery,  made 
of  lamb  and  sweets. 

FONNES.    Devises.    Sitmier. 

FONNISH.    Foolish.    PaUgraw. 

FONRYS.    A  furnace?    Arch. xi.  438. 

FONT-STONE.    A  font    {A.^S.) 

FOOAZ.  To  level  the  surfisoe  of  a  fleece  of 
wool  with  shears.    North. 

FOOCH.    To  put  in ;  to  shove.    Dewm. 

FOODY.    Fertile ;  full  of  grass.    North. 

FOO^GOAD.    Aplaythmg.     Lime. 

FOOL.  To  fitol  t^,  to  practise  any  folly  to  a 
ridiculous  excess. 

FOOL-BEGGED.    Absurd.    Shak. 

FOOLEN.  A  narrow  strip  of  land  between  the 
embankment  of  a  river  and  the  ditdi  on  tbe 
land  side.    SufoUt. 

FOOL-HAPPY.    Fortunate,    ^tenoer. 

FOOL-PLOUGH.  A  pageant  which  consists  in 
a  number  of  sword-dancers  dragging  a  plough, 
attended  with  music,  and  persona  grotesquelf 
dressed.  Still  in  vogue  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land.    See  Brand  and  Brockett. 

FOOLS'.PARADISE.  To  bring  one  into  a 
fools'  paradise,  i.  e.  to  make  a  fool  of  him,  to 
make  him  believe  anything.  See  Cotgrave,  is 
V.  Embabouine;  Florio,  p.  215;  Hardpf, 
Suppl.  f.  96 ;  Holinshed,  Chron.  Ireland,  p. 
97 ;  Hall,  Richard  III.  f.  24. 

Of  truitof  this  arte  Hieth  Joyet  nice. 
For  lewde  hope  it  /Mma  Piratf  fee. 

AAmuaet  Tkaat.  Chatn.  BrU,  1658,  p.S. 
All  put  to  uie,  and  yet  none  ut'd  at  all ; 
A  fine /boU  paradiM  I  may  It  call. 
XMvli»«  CUmpnt^fa  Maidtn  Mtut,  1880,  p.  !«• 

FOOR.  (1)  A  furrow.    North. 

(2)  A  ford  over  a  river.     Yorhth. 

(3)  A  strong  scent  or  odour.    Lme. 
FOORZES.    Same  as  Sever  (1).    EoMt. 
FOOSEN.    Generosity.    North. 

FOOT.  The  burden  of  a  song.  «  Fote,  or  re- 
pete  of  a  dittye  or  verse,  whiche  is  often  re- 
peted,"  Huloet,  1552.  Also,  to  dance.  Still 
in  use. 

FOOT-ALE.  A  fine  of  beer  paid  by  a  workman 
on  entering  a  new  place. 

FOOT-BOAT.  A  boat  used  solely  for  conveying 
foot  passengers.    Wett. 

FOOT-BROAD.    The  breadth  of  a  foot 
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fOOTXLOTHS.    Hoiuings  of  doth  hmig  on 

*  horses,  generally  considered  a  mark  of  dignity 
or  state.  Foot-chth'hone,  a  horse  so  orna- 
mented. 

>OOTER.  (I)  To  idle.  Also,  a  lazy,  idle,  worth- 
less  fellow.    South, 

2)  A  lack  at  a  foot-hall.     Var.  dial 

^OOTB-SAUNTE.  A  game  at  cards,  mentioned 
in  the  Schoole  of  Ahuse,  1579. 

POOT-HEDGE.  Same  as  BeartUhedffe,  q.  v. 
(XroN. 

FOOTING.    Same  as  Foot-aU,  q.  ▼. 

K)OTINGS.  The  first  courses  in  the  foundation 
of  a  building.    Var,  diaL 

K)OTING.TIME.  The  time  when  a  lying-in 
woman  gets  up,     Ntnf, 

?OOT-MAIDEN.  A  waiting  maid.  It  is  the 
gloss  oipetUsaeftta  in  MS.  Eger.  829,  f.  91. 

rOOTMAN.    A  foot-soldier.    HalL 

^OOT-M  ANTLE.  An  outer  garment  of  the  pet- 
ticoat  kind  tied  about  the  hips.  Strutt,  ii. 
1 70. 267.    It  is  mentioned  by  Chancer. 

POOTMEN.    Thin  shoes ;  dancing  pumps. 

K>OT-PACE.  The  raised  floor  at  the  upper  end 
of  a  dining-hall.  The  term  was  also  applied 
to  a  landing-place  on  a  staircase,  and  a  hearth- 
stone. 

FOOT-PLOUGH.  • 

Qu.  When  did  wbeel-ploughes  oora«  Into  uw  F  I 
think  hut  aboat  1690.  They  lenre  best  In  atony 
land.     ¥«ti'pktughea  are  aomewhat  later. 

Ambr9^»  WlUs,  Aoyoi  Soe,  MS.  p.  S91. 

POOT-RILLS.  CkMlworks  open  to  the  air,  with- 
out  shafts.   Stajf, 

POOT.SHEETS.  Sheets  used  at  the  bottom  of 
a  bed.    Wardrobe  Ace  Edw.  lY. 

?OOTSOM.    Neat's  foot  oiL    Sakp, 

'OOT-SPORE.    A  foot-mark.    Caston. 

^'OOT-STALL.  The  foot  or  base  of  a  pillar. 
Nomenclator,  1585,  p.  203. 

^OT-TRENCHES.  Superficial  drains  about  a 
foot  in  width.    North. 

OOTY.    Trifling;  mean.     Var.  dud, 

OOWNE.    A  fawn.    Prompt.  Pan. 

X>OZ.    The  herb  aempervivum  teuerium, 

X)P.  A  fool.  **  Spek,  thou  fop,"  Cot.  Myst. 
p.  295.  It  occurs  in  Pr.  Pair.  Foppedf  acted 
fooUshly,  Skelton,  i.  213. 

OPDOODLE.  A  sUIy  fellow.  "  Bee  blith,  figh- 
doudeOt,"  MS.  Ashmole,Cat.  coL  48. 

OPPBT.  A  spont  effeminate  person.  History 
of  King  Leir,  p.  402. 

OPSTER.    Acntpurse.    Deiker, 

OR.  Since;  because;  for  that;  for  fear  of. 
Common  in  our  early  dramatists.  Veiy  old 
writers  use  it  in  the  sense  of  agamatt  *nd  it  is 
often  joined  to  the  infinitive  mood,  as  in  the 
Anglo-Norman.  **3if  that  hit  be/or  to  done," 
MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  y.  48,  f.  48.  In  composition 
in  verbs  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  it 
conveys  the  idea  of  privation  or  deterioration, 
and  answers  to  the  modem  German  ver.  See 
Wright's  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  594.  Various 
examples  are  given  in  the  following  pages.  It 
also  ocean  in  the  sense  of,  Jrom^  qf,  b^,  om 


account  qf,  m  order  tOrfor  thcpwrpote^  tn  con* 

Hquenee  oft  inatead  qf^  notwithstanding;  and 

sometimes  an  expletive,  in  such  phrases  as, 

what  i»  he  for  a  vicar,  i.  e.  what  vicar  i&  he  ; 

what  It  he  for  a  lad,  what  manner  of  lad  is  he; 

90  forward  for  a  knave,  so  forward  a  knave, 

&C.    See  Palsgrave. 
FORACRE.    The  headland  of  an  arable  field. 

Kent, 
FORAGE.    Fodder; food.    Chaucer, 
FOR-ALL.    In  spite  of.     Var.  dial 
FOR-AND.   Not  an  unusual  phrase,  answering 

to  and  eke.    See  Middleton,  iii.  544 ;  Dyce's 

Remarks,  p.  218. 
FORANENT.    Opposite  to.    North, 
FORAT.    Forward ;  early.    Salop. 
FOR-BARND.    Burnt  up.   Kyng  Alls.  7559. 
FOR-BARRE.    To  prevent;  to  interpose;  to 

hinder;  to  deprive.    See  Langtoft,  p.  214. 

Forbere,  Perceval,  1929. 
And  thou  art  aecurald  aho  in  that  thyng. 
For  tbott  /urbarnffi  bytwene  hem  the  welefaxe. 

JfS.  Laud.  416,  f.  64. 

FORBEAR.  To  suffer  anything  to  be  done ;  to 
give  way  to  one.    See  Morte  d'^ihur,  iL  1 29. 

FOR-BECAUSE.  Because.  North,  An  early 
instance  is  found  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  152. 

FOR-BERE.    To  abstain;  to  spare.    (A.-S,) 

FOR-BETE.  (1)  The  herb  devil's-bit. 

(2)  To  beat  down  to  pieces,  or  to  death. 

FORBISNE.   An  example;  a  parable.    (/I^S.) 

FOR-BITEN.    To  bite  to  pieces.    {J.~S.) 

FOR-BLEDD.    Covered  with  blood.    {J,-S.) 
Aryae  up,  unlnate,  out  ot  thy  bedd. 
And  beholde  my  feet  that  are  /br>Midif. 

MS.  CatUab,  Ff.  IL  38,  f.  C 
Stondyth  and  herkenyth  thyt  ehartur  redd. 
Why  y  am  woundedd  and  all/br^Udd, 

MS,  lUd.  t,  41. 

FOR-BLOWE.    Blown  about.    Gower, 
FOR-BLOWYNGE.  Swollen ;  blown  up.  (J.^S.) 
MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  reads  for-blowebhwynge, 
Where  la  youre  boat,  or  daren  you  appero 
With  jmxn  for-Mowimst  Tanlte. 

l^dgau,  MS,  AatnuU2lb,  fSS. 
FOR-BODE.    A  denial,  or  prohibition. 
But  to  holde  hit  wel  unbroken 
A  foT'hod*  bitwene  hem  apoken. 
Curmr  Muudi,  MS.  Cutt.  Trim.  OanUib.  t.  4 

FOR-BODEN.    Forbidden.    (A.-S.) 
FORBORER.    A  furbisher.    HaO, 
FORBOTT.    A  forbidding.    (A.-S.) 

ix.  tymei  Qodih  Jbrbottt  thou  wikkyde  worme, 

Thet  ever  thou  make  any  ryatynge. 

MS.  UmeolH  A.  L  17.  f.  W 

FOR.BOUGHT.     Ransomed;  redeemed.    See 

Ellis,  ii.  343 ;  Chester  Plays,  ii.  79,  104. 
FORBOWS.    The  breast  of  an  animal    Craven, 
FOR-BREKE.  To  break  in  pieces.  For^hreJtmg, 

destruction,  MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  D.  vii. 
FOR-BRENT.    Burnt  up.    Kyng  Alis.  1276. 
FOR-BRISSUTE.    Broken ;  bruised.    {A.'S.) 
FOR-BROIDE.    Unmete;  unmeasurable ;  very 

great ;  overgrown.    Heame, 
FOR-BROKEN.    Broken  in  pieces.    See  MS. 

Cott.  Vespas.  D.  vii.  Ps.  13. 
FOR-BUETHE.  (n  Birth-right. 
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BioclMr,  at  thi  wUle  abal  hit  be. 

Cwmr  Mumdi,  MS.  CM.  THm.  Gmta*.  L  SS. 

(2)  The  fint-bom  of  a  family. 

Allethe  /br-ivrth»t  dud  I  <1d» 
BonhBotmaaaadbtmtako,       M&IbULt.9, 

FORBY.  Past;  near.  (J.-S.)  It  is  explained, 
betide§,  m  addiium  to.  West,  and  Cumb.  DiaL 
lf)39,  p.  351,  gloss. 

And  one  a  day,  at  Alexander  pa«ed  Jbrttf  the 
place  there  ab  the  fore  ■aWe  etodc*  he  luked  hi  be- 
twene  the  barres  of  jnie«  and  eaw  btfore  the  hone 
mens  hcod  and  fete. 

Hf  o/jflMmdtr,  MS.  Ltneoln,  f.  1. 
Whare  he  herde  any  crye. 
He  panede  never  ybrfiy. 

MS.  UmeUn  A.  i.  17.  L  UQ. 

FORBTER.    The  Redeemer.    {J.-S.) 
FORBYSCHYNE.    To  furbish.    Pr.  Parv. 
FORBYSENE.    Example;  token.    {J.^) 
5itt  thi  ryiyng/brfiyef ne  tille  us  ee. 
For  alle  that  nee  tn  dede  tU  blyee  endlcsse. 

MS.  lAncolm  A.  i.  17.  t.  191. 
FOR-CARF.  Cut  in  pieces.  Weber,  ii.  76. 
FORCE.  (1)  To  regard,  or  esteem ;  to  care  for; 
to  urge  in  aignment ;  to  exaggerate ;  to  stuff; 
to  be  obliged,  or  compelled ;  to  endeavour  to 
the  utmost  of  one's  power.  A  common  archa- 
ism in  these  Tarious  senses. 

(2)  A  cascade,  or  waterfolL    North. 

(3)  Strong.   Richard  Goer  de  Uon,  1383. 

(4)  To  clip  oif  the  upper  and  more  hairy  part  of 
wool,  an  abuse  forbidden  by  stat.  8  H.  vL  c.  22. 
See  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033.  It  occurs  in 
Pr.  Parr.  p.  170,  in  the  more  general  senses, 
to  cl^,  ihear,  or  9have. 

(fi)  No/oree,  no  matter.    /  do  no  force,  I  care 
not.     Thejf  yeve  no  force,  they  care  not.     Q/* 
fltrce,  necessarily.  "  Then  qf force,  shee  must 
be  worth  the  fetching,"  Heywood's  Iron  Age, 
1632,  Big.  B.  i. 
(6)  To  fatten  animals.    EoMt. 
FORCELETTE.    A  fort.    Maundevile,  p.  47. 
FORCEMED.    Condemned.    {A..S.) 
FORCER.  A  chest;  a  coffer,  or  cabinet.  {A.^N.) 
See  Sevyn  Sages,  2035 ;  Wright's  Seven  Sages, 
p.  100 ;  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  186 ;  Wright's 
Anec.  Lit.  p.  113 ;  Elyot,  in  v.  Scriniolum. 
"  Casket  or  fosar,"  Palsgrave. 

And  in  huTjbreer  ichecan  hym  kcste* 
That  same  God  that  Judas  soldc. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  il.  38,  f.  46. 
I  hare  a  glrdU  In  my  fbreer^.     MS.  Doue9  175,  p.  fij. 
Be  thys  alhalow  tyde  nyghed  nere. 
The  lady  to  hur>bre«r  dud  gone. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  li.  38.  f  46. 

PORCHES.  The  place  where  two  ways  or  roads 
branch  off  from  one.    Devon.    This  term  was 
applied  by  Bemers  to  the  haunches  of  a  deer. 
FOR-CHOSEN.    Chosen  previously.    {A.-S,) 
FOR-CLEF.    Cleaved  in  pieces.    {A.-S.) 
FOR-CLOSED.     Closed;  shut  up.    "  Stopped 

Uidfor-cheed,"  Hall,  Henry  VII.  f.  43. 
FOR.COME.    To  prevent.    It  occurs  in  MS. 

Cott.  Vespas.  D.  VII.  Ps.  Antiq. 
FOR.CORFEN.     Cut  in  pieces.     (A.-S.) 
FOR. CHASED.     Crazy;  mad.     Weber. 


FOIUCUTTE.    To  cot  throoi^    {^S.} 
FORD.    To  afford ;  to  sell  anything. 
FOR-DARKE.  To  darken,  or  make  dark.  (^^ 
FORDBOH.    The  heib  dodder.    The  Latin  is 

epUime  in  MS.  HaxL  978. 
FOR-DEDE.    Destroyed.    (.</.-&) 
FOR-DEDES.    Previoos  or  former  deeds. 
FORDELE.    An  advantage.    See  Hall,  Hcbtt 

VIH.  f.  163 ;  Morte  d'Aithur,  i.  145. 
FORDBR.    To  promote,  advance,  or  Inrthcr. 

North.    It  occurs  in  Palsgrave. 
FOIUDEWE.    To  wet  or  sprinkle  with  dew. 
FOR-DIT.    Shut  op.    W.  Mapes,  p.  345. 
FOR-DO.    To  do  avray;  to  ruin;  to  destro}. 

Fordone,  undone,  destroyed. 
FOR*DREDD.    Greatly  terrified.    {A.-S.) 
The  hethyn  men  were  wo  Jbr-dreid, 
To  Cleremount  with  the  roayde  they  fledd. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  iL  38;  f.  W. 

FOR-DREINT.    Drowned.    Lydgate. 
FOIUDRIVE.    To  drive  away;  to  drift.     It  is 
the  part.  pa.  in  this  example. 

And  whanne  the  Orekes  had  longe  y-he 
^w^jiiw  and  caste,  scUlynfe  in  the  sec. 

MS,  IHg^O^ 

FOR-DRONING.     Disturbance;  tnmble.      It 

occurs  in  MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  D.  viL 
FOR-DRONKEN.  (I)  Drowned.    lUnolemds. 
(2)  Very  dninken.     Chancer. 
FOR-DRY.    Very  dry.     Chaucer. 
FOR.DULD.    Stupified.    Nath.    Lydgate  has 

for-duUe,  very  dull.  Minor  Poems,  p.  191. 
FOR-DWINED.    Wasted  away.    (A..S.)    •*  Al 

for-dwynnen,"  Reliq.  Antiq.  iL  211. 
F0RDYN6.    Destruction.    (A.'S.) 
Wakith  and  pray  heren  kyng. 
That  5e  ae  IkUe  In  nofttrdjfnf. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ▼.  48>  fll& 

FORE.  (1)  Went.    Perceval,  1425. 
(2)  Fared.    See  Syr  Gawayne. 

Y  shal  jou  telle  how  hyt  Jbra 
Of  a  man  that  hym  fortwoire. 

MS.  HmH.  \70k»  C  II 
Folylyche  certeyn  Eroud  swore. 
And  yn  dede  weyl  werse  he  Jlgre.     MS.  ibid,  f .  19 
(3^  Faring,  or  going.     Weber. 
(aS  a  ford  through  a  river.    North. 

(5)  Before.    Still  in  use.    Haomg  to  the  fort, 
having  anything  forthcoming. 

(6)  A  furrow.    Prompt.  Parv. 

FOREBIT.     The  herb  dcvUVbit.      Cotyreee. 

Gerard  hasforebitten  more. 
FOREDALE.    The  pudding  of  a  cow  towards 

the  throat.    Satcp. 
FORE-DAYS.   Towards  noon.  Oxon.  Towards 

evening.     Norihumb.    The  last  is  more  coo> 

sistent  with  its  obvious  A.-S.  derivation. 
FORE.ELDERS.    Ancestors.    North.     It  oc. 

curs  in  HoUnshed,  Hist.  England,  i.  5. 
FORE-END.    The  early  or  fore  part  of  any- 

thing.     Still  in  common  use. 
FORE-FAMILY.    The  ancestors  of  a  famOf. 

Eatt. 
FORE  FEND.    To  forbid,  or  prevent.    Skak. 

It  occurs  also  in  Skelton,  L  261. 
FOREFENG.    The  first  seizure  or  taking  of  s 

thing.     West. 
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fORE-FLANK.    A  projection  of  fat  npon  the 

rihs  of  a  sheep.    North, 
FORE-FLAP.    Bands.     Weher. 
FORE-FRONT.    The  forehead.    Pabgrave. 
FOREGANGER.    One  who  goes  hefore. 
Wharfore  I  hald  theetc  greta  mysdoen, 
All  axitecryste  Ifmmei  and  hyt  foregungmrs, 

Hampot^,  MSm  Bowe»,  p.  187* 

FOREHAMMER.    The  large  hammer  which 

strikes  first,  or  before  the  smaller  ones. 
FOREHAND-SHAFT.      An    arrow    specially 

formed  for  shooting  straight  forward.    Shai, 
FOREHEAD.    Same  as  Earth-ridge,  q.  v. 
FOREHEAD-CLOTH.     A   bandage  formerly 

used  by  ladies  to  prevent  wrinkles. 
FOREHEET.  (1)  Forethought.     North, 
(2)  To  forbid.    Kennett.    It  is  explained  pre- 

determine  in  Yorkshire  Dial.  1697»  p.  83,  and 

Hallamsh.  Gloss,  p.  111. 
FOREHENT.    Seized  before-hand.    Spenser. 
FOREHEVEDE.  The  forehead.  Perceval,  495. 
Fro  the  JbMKemdt  unto  the  too, 
A  better  Khapcne  myghte  none  goo. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  1. 17.  1. 117. 

FORE-HORSE.   The  foremost  horse  in  a  team. 

South. 
FOREIGNER.     A  stranger;  one  of  another 

neighbourhood,  or  county.  Eaet. 
FOREINE.  (1)  A  Jakes,  or,  sometimes,  cess-pool. 
Legende  of  Ariadne,  77.  Tyrwhitt  doubts 
this  explanation,  but  it  is  confirmed  by  a  pas- 
sage in  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  310,  and  a  gloss,  in  MS. 
Harl.  1701,  f.  43.  It  seems  to  mean  a  drain 
in  a  document  quoted  in  Pr.  Parv.  p.  58. 
(2)  A  stranger ;  a  foreigner. 

At  a  /brtifnet  thorow  hlf  cruelle  myjte. 
By  tyrannyeand  no  tlfille  of  ryjte. 

I^dgai9,  MS,  Boc,  Jnttq,  134,  f.  19. 

FORELL.    A  bag,  sack,  or  purse.    (Lat.) 

FORELONG.    Same  as  Foolen,  q.  v. 

FORELOW.    Slanting ;  very  low.    East. 

FORE-LTTENEDE.    Decreased ;  lightened. 
We  hafe  as  loeele  llffyde  many  longe  daye, 
Wyth  delyttet  in  this  land  with  lordchlpei  many, 
And  /ore^tenede  the  loos  that  we  are  lay ttcde. 

Jferfe  ArthttM,  MS.  Uneoln,  t.  M. 

FOREMAN.    An  ancestor.    R.  de  Brunne. 
FOREMEN.    Geese.    An  old  cant  term. 
FOREMEST.    Earliest.    Maundevile,  p.  303. 
FORE-MILK.    The  first  mOk  drawn  from  a  cow 

after  calving,    North, 
FORENENST.    Opposite  to ;  over  against ;  to- 
wards.   North, 
FORENESS.    A  promontory.    Skinner, 
FORE-PAST.    Past  by.    Palegrave, 
FOREPRIZE.    To  warm ;  to  except ;  to  exclude. 

An  old  law  term. 
FORE-READ.    A  preface.    Rowlands. 
FORE-RIGHT.  (1)  Straight-forward ;  blunt  and 

bold ;  violent ;  obstinate ;  headstrong ;  abrupt ; 

simple ;  foolish.    South. 
(2)  The  coarsest  tort  of  wheaten  bread.    Pol- 

whele's  Prov.  Gloss. 
FORESAY.    To  foretell,  or  decree.    Shah, 
PORE-SET.      Previously  ordained.      Sec  the 

Misfortunes  of  Arthur,  p.  37. 


FORESHAPBN.  Ill-shaped ;  unnaturally  or  de- 
fectively formed ;  transformed.  For-shtq^tSf 
unmade,  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  365 ;  forshapt/n^ 
Towneley  Myst.  p.  115. 

FORESHIP.  The  forecastle  of  a  ship.  Richard 
Goer  de  Lion,  2618. 

FORESHOUTS.  The  double  ropes  which  Hasten 
the  main-sail  of  a  ship.   Palsgro:^e, 

FORESIGN.    DivinaUon.    Florho, 

FORESLACK.  To  relax,  or  render  slack;  to 
neglect ;  to  delay.    Speaker, 

FORESLOW.  To  delay ;  to  loiter ;  to  slacken 
"  His  journeys  to  fore^sknD,*  Drayton,  p.  35. 
''  Forriow  no  time,"  Marlowe,  ii.  50. 

FORESPEAK.  To  bewitch.  See  Florio,  p.  24 ; 
Hallamshire  Gloss,  p.  Ill ;  Towneley  Myst. 
p.  115.  '<  To  bringe  the  witch  to  one  that  is 
bewitched  or  forspoien;  put  five  Spanish 
needles  into  an  egge  through  the  shell,  and 
seeth  it  in  the  uryne  of  one  that  is  be¥ritched, 
and  whyle  it  is  seethinge,  the  witch  will  come 
without  doubt,"  MS.  BodL  e  Mus.  243.  An- 
brey  says  that  in  Herefordshire  they  used 
to  make  part  of  the  yoke  for  oxen  of  withy  to 
prevent  their  being  forespoken.  See  his  MS. 
Nat.  Hist.  "Wilts,  p.  12.  Shakespeare  uses  it 
in  the  sense  to  forbid,  and  it  occurs  with  thai 
meaning  in  the  Ghost  of  Richard  III.  p.  8. 
It  means  to  predict  in  Harrington's  Nugse 
Antiq.  ii.  5. 

FORE-SPUR.    The  fore-leg  of  pork.     West. 

FORESTEAD.    A  ford.     Craven, 

FORESTER-OF-THE-FEE.  A  person  who  had 
for  some  service  to  the  crown  a  perpetual 
right  of  hunting  in  a  forest  on  paying  to  the 
crown  a  certain  rent  for  the  same.  The  in- 
scription on  the  tomb  of  Junkin  Wyrdl,  at 
Newland,  co.  Glou.  of  the  15th  century,  de- 
scribes him  as  Forster  of  Fee,  See  Twid,  p. 
64.    Fosters  qf  thefe,  Percy's  Reliquea,  p.  45. 

FOREST-WHITES.  A  kind  of  cloths,  men. 
tioned  in  early  statutes.    Strutt,  iL  79. 

FORE-SUMMERS.  A  kind  of  platform  pro- 
jecting  over  the  shafts  of  a  cart.    East, 

FORET.    Forth,    frert  and  the  Boy,  ix. 

FORETE.    The  forehead.    Nominale  MS. 

FORE-TOKEN.    A  warning. 

To  loke  yf  he  him  wolde  amende. 
To  him  a  /bre-foAcen  he  lende. 

Gower,  MS,  Soe.  JnHq,  1S4,  f.  M 

FORETOP.  The  forehead.  '' Frontispicium,si 
fortope,"  Nominale  MS.  vlt  is  agualium  in 
Pr.  Parv.  p.  173,  which  Ducange  explains 
summapars  capitis,  ''  His  fax  and  his  fore- 
toppe,"  MS.  Morte  Arthure,  f.  64.  See  Lyd- 
gate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  115 ;  Octovian,  933 ; 
Skdton,  ii.  261.  Ben  Jonson,  ii.  95,  uses  the 
term  for  an  erect  tuft  of  hair  on  the  head,  a 
sense  still  current  in  Suffolk.   Moor,  p.  132. 

FORE-TORE.    Tore  in  pieces. 
As  I  had  profised  before. 
For  madnes  he  himselfe  >bre-ror«.  M8.  AOimola  888L 

FORE-WARDEN.  Destroyed ;  undone.  North. 
FOREWARE.    To  indemnify.    Somerset, 
FORE-WASTED.     Wasted  away;  destroyed. 
Pari% 
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FORE-WATCH.    To  watch  Ueessantly.     See 

Puttenham,  ap.  Warton's  Hist.  iii.  59. 
FORE.WAY.    A  high  road.    North. 
FORE-WETINO.    Foreknowledge.    (^..&) 
F0R-FA6HTE.    Having  fought  ezceasi?ely. 
Syr  BefyM  wis  to  wery  fitr-fiighit. 
That  of  hyt  lyfe  roghte  hr  ooghu. 

MS,  Omtab.  Ff.  11. 98,  f.  108. 

FORFAITE.    To  miido ;  to  offend.     {A.-N.) 
FOR-FARE.    To  go  to  ruin ;  to  perish ;  to  fare 
iUL    Sometimes  for  the  piirt.  pa. 
For  he  ys  caste  In  soche  a  care. 
But  yehymlidpe,  be  wyUe/ir-yiirw. 

MS,  GmfeAb  Ff.  IL  SB,  f.  6S. 
He  was  blaek  as  any  jiyche, 
And  lothely  on  to  Ic^e ; 
^         Alle  Jbr-fartH  wyth  the  fyre. 
*  Stynksnd  alle  of  smoke.     MS,  IbU,  f.  53. 

Biit  as  it  were  a  nam  Jhr-Jkrt, 
Unto  the  wode  y  gaa  to  fare. 

Omr,  MS.  8te,  JnOq,  1S4,  f.  38. 
Fro  hlr  fere  she  stale  hir  bam. 
And  lelde  hiren  there  that  was  ftr-fitnu 

Ctuwr  IfHfuH,  MS.  Cbff.  IHn.  Cantab,  f.  54. 

FORFEITS.  The  **  forfeiU  in  a  bazher's  shop/' 
mentioned  by  Shakespeare,  still  exist  in  some 
▼illagea.  They  are  penalties  for  handling  the 
razors,  &c.,  and  were  certainly  more  necessary 
in  Shakeapeare*s  time,  when  the  barber  was 
also  a  surgeon.  MThen  the  article  Barker 
was  written,  I  had  not  observed  the  remarks 
of  Forby  and  Moor  on  this  subject,  which  con- 
finn  Warburton's  explanation. 

FOR-FERED.    Terrified.    Perceyal,  911. 

FOR-FLYTTE.     Scorned ;  scolded.     Weber. 

FOR-FOGHTEN.  Tired  with  fighting.  See 
Morte  d'Arthur,  i.  76 ;  Gy  of  Warwike,  p. 
326.   See  For-fagMe. 

Moradas  mu/br-fitghtpn  and  for-bledd, 
Therfore  he  was  nevyr  so  sore  adrcdd. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  li.  38,  f.  79. 

FOR-FOR.    l^erefore.     Heame. 
FOR-FRETEN.    To  eat  to  pieces.    (A.'S.) 

Me  thoghte  seho  cryede  whenne  scho  was  so  ar- 
layede,  als  me  thoghte  that  alle  the  werlde  myghte 
hafe  herde  hir ;  and  the  littUIe  hounde  and  thecatt 
ybr-yVffls  ki  sondlr  hir  legges  and  hlr  armes. 

jr&  Umeoln  A.  i.  17,  f  .  253. 

FOR-FRORN.    F^tMsen.     Caxtom. 
FOR-GABBEN.    To  mock.    (A..N.) 
FORGAIT.    The  start    North. 
FORGATHER.  To  meet ;  to  encounter,  ^th. 
FORGE.    To  invent.    Hence  forgetioe^  inven- 

tive,  used  by  Shakespeare,  2  Hen.  lY.  It.  3. 
FORGETILSCHIP.    Forgetfulness.    Heame. 
JPOR-GIFTE.    Forgiveness.    (^.-5.) 
FOR-GIME.    To  transgress.    Rowlande. 
FORGIVE.    To  begin  to  thaw.    Eaet, 
FOR-GLUTTEN.    To  devour,  or  swallow  up. 

{A.'S.)    Piers  Ploughman,  p.  178. 
FOR-GO.    To  spare;  to  omit;  to  lose.    See 

Ipomydon,  1428.    Also,  to  forsake. 
FOR-GOER.    One  who  goes  before.    {A.'S.) 
FOR-GRAITHED.     Quite  prepared.     {A.-S.) 

See  MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  D.  vii.  Ps.  32. 
FOR-GROWEN.    Overgrown.    See  Arch.  zzi. 

89  s  St.  Rrandan,  p.  52 ;  Leg.  Cath.  p.  160. 


FOR.GULTEN.    Recompensed.    {A.^)   Set 

the  Harrowing  of  Hell,  p.  25,  ed.  1840. 
FOR-HEDID.    Beheaded.    Kyng  AlU.  1366. 
FOR-HELE.    To  conceal.    {A.-S.) 
Y  bescdie  50W,  on  my  bicscyng. 
That  je  far-hd*  fro  me  no  thyng* 

MS.  HmL  17»1.  ta 

FOR-HBWE.    To  despise.    (A.-S.) 

The  sezte  thynge  and  the  laste  of  thsse  I  Ime 

towdiede  cs  the  serene  hercde  or  dedly  lymn  tb: 

like  a  mane  or  womane  awe  for  to  knswc  to  flceoi 

far-heio0,  MS,  Umeoln  A.  1. 17.  L  il7. 

FOR-HILER.     A  protector.    ForMUag,  pio. 

tection.    MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  D.  viL 
FORHINDER.    To  prevent.    Ent. 
FOR-HOLE.     Concealed.     See  Sevyn  Sigo. 
250,  251 ;  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  217 ;  Wrigbt'i 
Anec.  Lit.  p.  8 ;  Arch.  xxx.  368. 
Hyt  may  no  lenger  be  /br-kolat, 
Falsly  wurschyp  have  y  stolnc. 

MS.Bart,m,t.n 
FOR-HORYD.    Very  hoary,  or  grey. 
And  leyde  to  Haxrowde,  as  he  rode. 
Thou  olde  aadfar-herpd  man. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  IL  SB,  f.  tt 

FOR.HUNGRED.    Quite  fismUhed.   (if.^) 
FOR- JUGED.    Wrongfully  judged. 
FOR-JUSTE.    To  just  with  at  a  tonmimeBL 
See  Morte  d'Arthur,ii.  11,  35. 

Gyawntis>br*iw«<«d«  withgentille  knygbtei, 
Thorowe  gesserawntcs  of  Jenc  Jaggede  to  the  herte. 
Mortt  Jraura,  MIS.  JUhmAi.  f.  U. 

FORK.  The  lower  half  of  the  body.  Thehsuacb 

of  a  deer  was  called  9kjbrk. 
FOR-KARF.    Cut  in  two.     «<  And/or^s/bci 

and  lyre,"  Lybeaus  Disconns,  1325. 
FORK.DUST. '  The  dust  made  in  grinding  fnfa. 

Sheffield. 
FORKED.  (I)  A  term  applied  to  the  bores  ef 

deer,  when  there  are  only  two  prDJecocis 

about  the  sur-royal.    Tvrid,  p.  36. 
(2)  The  fburchure.    Devon, 
FORKED-CAP.    The  mitre.    B&rekg. 
FORKELTD.    Wrinkled  with  age. 
FOR-KERVE.  Tocarve,orcuttlirongh.  (i.-i' 
FORKIN-ROBIN.    An  earvrig.    North. 
FORKS.  (1)  The  gallows.     "On  hie  on  the 

forckis,"  Depos.  Ric  II.  p.  8. 
(2)  Parods  of  wood.    Lane. 
FOR-LADEN.  Overladen.   SeeGolding'sOni 

ap.  Warton's  Hist.  Engl.  Poet  iii.  332. 
FOR-LAFE.    Left  off  entirely.    /br4s/?,  c<. 

missed,  Wright's  Pol.  Songs,  p.  340. 
FOR.LAINE.    Rechased.    Skhmer. 
FOR-LANCYNG.    Cutting  off.     Gawapt. 
FOR-LATYNE.    To  leave  desolate.    {A^) 
FOR.LAYNE.    Lain  with.    {A.-S.) 
I  have  an  othe  swore 
That  y  fur^aifn  schall  be  00  more, 
Thogh  y  schulde  therfore  lose  my  lyfe. 
But  yf  y  were  a  wcddyd  wyfe.  i 

MS.  ointab.  Fr.u.ai,t:^ 

Another  knyght,  so  mote  y  spede,  1 

Oat  the  chylde  syth  thou  yede,  ' 

And  hath  the  quene  Jbr-iagma.    MS.  Ihii.  1 7i 
Now  wate  I  wele  It  c«  he 
That  base  the>lM'4aini«. 

A.L17.f.W 
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FOR.LEDE.    Tomitlead.    (^.-5.) 

Sir  Lanoclutt  Mile  never  leughe,  that  with  thekyng 

lengex. 
That  I  ittlde  lette  my  waye  /^iede  appone  crthe. 

Marts  Arihum,  MSL  Uneoln  f.  fl. 

FOR-LEND.    To  give  up.    ^tenter. 
FOR-LESE.  To  lose  entirely.   (j4.-SJ)    SeeGy 
of  Warwike,  p.  44 ;  Kyng  Horn,  665 ;  Reliq. 
Antiq.  i.  262 ;  Arch.  xxx.  407. 
FOR-LETE.    To  abandon ;  to  quit ;  to  lose ;  to 
forsake,  or  neglect.    See  Kyng  Horn,  224 ; 
Langtoft,  p.  196 ;  MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  D.  vii 
Ps.  9,  21 ;  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  144. 
Hwenne  the  feondea  heom  fur-Uttth, 
Snaken  and  neddren  heom  towretcth. 

MS,  CnlU  Jet.  Qxon.  S9. 
Hyt  myjt  hym  so  to  ryet  gete. 
That  alle  hyt  lernyng  he  ichulde  for-Utt. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ti.  38,  f.  127. 
They  use  their  hond  lest  they  shuld  forgete* 
That  all  ther  lyf  after  they  cannot >br4«te. 

X&  laud.  416.  f.  61. 

FOR-LITHE.    To  force,  or  radish.    (^..5.) 
FOR-LORE.    Utterly  lost.    (^.-&) 

Thl  travayle  thai  not  be  Jbr-lon, 

Thou  knowia  wel  my  manere. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ▼.  48.  f.  SS. 

FOR-LORN.  Worthless;  reprobate;  aban. 
doned.  East.  Shakespeare  has  it  in  the 
sense  of  /Am,  dhmmutive,  2  Hen.  IV.  iii.  2. 
Forhrn-kope,  a  party  of  soldiers  sent  before 
an  army  to  skirmish  with  the  enemy. 

FORLOYNE.  In  hunting,  a  chase  in  which 
iome  of  the  hounds  have  tiuled,  and  the  hunts- 
man is  a-head  of  some,  and  following  others. 
It  may  also  be  explained,  when  a  hound  go- 
ing  before  the  rest  of  the  cry,  meets  chue, 
and  goes  away  with  it.  See  Twid,  p.  16 ; 
Gent.  Rec  ii.  79. 

FOR-LUKE.  Providence.  See  Sir  Amadas, 
Weber,  p.  258,  and  Robson,  p.  40,  wrongly 
explained  by  both  editors. 

Bot  it  eome  of  a  gentilnea  of  oure  awenne  Lert 
ibwnded  In  vertn  of  thee  victories  alto  whllke  the 
/br4ai4re  of  Godd  hate  tent  us*  ere  we  na  thyii^  en- 
priddede.  MS.  Uncoln  A.  1. 17«  f.  17. 

FOR-LY.  To  overlay  and  kill  a  child,  as  a 
nurse  or  mother  sometimes  does  accidentally. 
It  also  has  the  sense  of futuo. 

FORM.  The  seat  of  a  hare.  Hence,  to  squat 
down  as  a  hare. 

FORMAL.  Sober ;  in  one's  right  senses ;  in  a 
right  form,  or  usual  shape.    Shak. 

FORMALLY.    In  a  certain  form. 

FORMAR.     First ;  highest.    SkHton. 

FORMAST.  Earliest ;  foremost.  {A.-S.)  See 
Le  Bone  Florence  of  Rome,  375. 

He  was  fbrste  herde  and  fee  dalt  with, 
TulMlcaine  the  fbrmatt  smyth. 

CmrmrMundi,  MS,  CotU  Trin,  Canimb.  t.  If. 

FORMAT.    To  bespeak  a  thing.    North. 
FORMAYLLE.    The  female  hawk.    The  term 
is  also  applied  to  the  females  of  other  birds. 

rawkone  oa/brmaiflle  appone  fiste  handille. 
Nc  jitt  with  gerefawcone  rejoyse  me  in  erthe. 

Mortt  Arthurs,  MS.  Unealn,  f.  01. 

FORME.  (1)  First ;  former.    {A.-S.) 
(2)  To  teach ;  to  instruct ;  to  inform. 


FORMELLICHB.    FormaUy.     Chmtetr. 
FORMER.  ( 1)  First    Middleton,  v.  520. 

(2)  A  gouge.  Also,  an  instrument  for  holding 
different  pieces  of  a  table  together.  **  For- 
mour,  or  grublyng  yron,"  Palsgrave. 

(3)  The  Creator.    Coventry  Myst  p.  159. 
FORMERWARDE.    The  vanguard.     Weber. 
FORMFADERES.    Fore-fathers.    (A.-S.) 
FORMICA.    A  disease  in  hawks. 
FORMOSITY.  Form;  beauty.  This  word  occun 

in  the  Cyprian  Academy,  1647,  p.  8. 
FORMOUS.    Beautiful ;  fair.     (Lat.) 
FORM  .PIECES.     An  old  term  for  the  stooM 

forming  the  tracery  of  windows. 
FORN.    Before.    Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  3. 
FORNE.  (1)  Foam.    Paltsrrave. 

(2)  For.    Ritson's  Gloss,  to  Met.  Rom. 

(3)  The  first,  former,  or  fore.    Pr.  Pttrvm 
FORNESSE.    A  fiimace.    Paltffrave. 
FOR-NIGH.    Veiynear.    North. 
FOR.NOUGHT.    EasUy.    Heame. 
FORNPECKLES.    Freckles.    Ltme. 
FOR.OLDED.    Worn  o*3t  with  age.   South.    It 

occurs  in  Lydgate. 
FORORD.    Furred.    <*  Forord  wele  and  with 

gold  fret,"  Ritson,  i.  47 
FOR-OUTIN.    Without     Gawayne. 
FOROWS.    Furrows.    ^Af-S.) 

He  stroke  the  stede  ivyth  the  tpifrryi» 
He  spared  nother  lufge  nor/broire. 

if.f.  Cantab.  Ff.  11.  SB,  f.  187. 

FOR-PINCHED.    Pinched  to  pieces.    {A.'S.) 

See  Wright's  Pol.  Songs,  p.  337. 
FOR-PINED.      Pined  or  starved    to   death; 
wasted  away ;  niggardly.    (A.-S.)    See  Piers 
Ploughman,  p.  126;  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  203, 
1455  ;  Fairy  Queene,  III.  x.  57. 
FOR-POSSID.    Poised,  or  weighed. 

And  thue  he  gan  In  londry  thou5tes  wynde, 
Aa  la  balUunce/br>p0«tJd  up  and  doun. 

legate,  MS.  Soe.  Jnitq,  134.  f.  A. 

FOR.PREST.    Prest  down ;  faUen  down. 
FORRAD.    Forward.     Ftir.  dial. 
FOR-RAKYD.    Overdone  with  walking.     See 

Towncley  Mysteries,  p.  105. 
FORRAYSE.    To  foray,  or  lay  waste. 

He  fellei  forettes  fele./brrayM  thl  landes. 

Marts  Arthurs,  MS.  Ltocofn,  f.eS. 

FORRED.    DebiliUted.    (A.-S.) 
FORREL.    The  cover  of  a  book ;  the  border  of 
a  handkerchief.     West.    It  occurs  in  many 
early  writers  in  the  first  sense. 
FORREOUR.  A  scout,  or  forager.  (A.'N.)  For- 
rydarst  Arrival  of  King  Edward  IV.  p.  8. 
Ferket  on  a  fhiache,  and  f^etclyche  atkryet 
To  fyghte  with  oure  /brrsaurs  that  one  felde  hovli. 
Marts  Arthurs,  MS.  Uneain,  f.  84. 

FOR-S  AKE.    To  leave ;  to  omit ;  to  desist  from ; 

to  refuse,  or  deny.     (^.-5.) 
FOR-SCAPTE.    Driven  out  of;  banished  from. 

See  the  Chester  Plays,  i.  44. 
FOR-SCHOP.    Transformed.    {A.-S.) 

And  him,  at  sche  whlrhe  was  goddcMe, 
fVir-«dkop  anone,  and  the  Ukneste 
Sche  made  him  taken  of  an  herte 

Gatasr,MS  Sse,  AfM^  13H,  t,  ^ 
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FOR-SCYPPERS.  Those  who  skipped  over  the 
Psalms  in  chanting.    Reliq.  Antiq.  1.  90. 

FOR-SE.  To  neglect ;  to  despise.  See  MS.  Cott. 
Vespu.  D.  viL  Ps.  10.  it  is  spelt /or^icj^A  in 
the  same  MS.  Ps.  21. 

FORSELY.    Strong ;  powerfol. 

The  flftt  WM  a  falre  maae  thane  fele  of  thiet  other, 
AJ&rt^  mane  and  «  fenei  with  fomaod  Uppii. 

Mart0jrthw9,MS.  Uncoln,  f.88. 

FOR-SETTE.    To  shut ;  to  close  in.    (j4.^S.) 
He  haf  the  cet^/or-««ft  appone  lere  halfei. 

Murte  AHhUM,  MS,  Linatln,  1 74. 

FOR-SHRONKE.    Shrunk  up.     Chaucer. 
FOR-SLEUTHE.    To  lose  through  sloth ;  to  he 

spoilt  from  lying  idle.    (^.-5.) 
FOR-SLOCKOND.  Done  over.   "For-ihekond 

with  ale/'  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  84. 
FOR-SLONGEN.     Swallowed   up;   deronred. 

See  Reynard  the  Foxe,  p.  10. 
FOR-SLYNGRED.    Beat  seveiely.   Ihid.p.18. 
FORSNES.    Strength.     Gawayne. 
FOR.SNEYE.    To  do  evU  slUy.    (^.-5.) 
Forthy,  yf  eny  man  fwr-wnw 
Thorow  hem,  they  ben  not  excusable. 

Goirtr,  MS,  Soe,  Antiq.  134,  t  AU, 

FOR-SODE.    Forsooth ;  truly.     IFeber, 
FOR-SONGEN.    Tired  with  singing.    {A,-S.) 
FOR-SPENT.    Worn  away.    Renter, 
FORSPREAK.    An  advocate.    PhiiUpi, 
FOR-SPREDE.     To  spread,  or  extend.    MS. 

Cott.  Yespas.  D.  vii.  Ps.  35. 
FORST.  Frost.  StiU  in  use. 
FOR-STALLB.    To  hinder,  stop,  or  forestall. 

{J,'S^    See  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  68. 
FORSTER.    A  forester.    {A,-N,) 
5et  I  rede  that  thou  fande 
Than  any  fortter  in  this  land 
An  arow  for  to  drawe. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ▼.  48.  f.  M. 
FOR-STORMID.    Beaten  by  storms.    (AS,) 
The  tchip  whSche  on  the  wawis  renneth. 
And  iifMr-atanmU  and  for-blowe. 
If  noujt  more  peyned  for  a  throw. 

Gof««r,  MS.  Soe.  Jntiq,  134,  f.  61. 

FOR-STRAUGHT.    Detracted.    (^.-S.) 
FOR-SWAT.  Covered  with  sweat.  See  Wright's 

Pol.  Songs,  p.  158 ;  Brit.  Bibl.  iii.  14. 
FOR-SWELTE.    Killed.    Kyng  Alls.  7569. 
FOIUSWEREN.    To  peijure,  or  swear  falsely. 
FOR-SWONK.      Tired  with  labour.      "Albe 

for-swonk  and  for-swat,"  England's  Helicon, 

1614,  ap.  Brit.  Bibl.  p.  14. 
FORSY.    To  stuff,  or  season,  any  dish.    See  a 

receipt  in  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  104. 
FORT.  (1)  Tipsy.    Percy^ 
is  Before.    See  the  Sevyn  Sages,  239. 

3 )  Strong ;  powerf uL    Kyng  AUsaunder,  7710. 

4)  Till ;  until.     St.  Brandan,  p.  1. 
FOR-TAXED.    Wrongly  taxed.    (^.-5.) 
FORTE.    A  form  of ybr/A  / 

Sche  thoujte  that  ther  was  anche  one, 

Alle  was  /irfe  and  oveiigon. 

Cower,  MS,  Soe.  Antiq,  134,  f.  107. 
FOR-TEACH.    To  unteach.     Spenter. 
FORTELACE.    A  fortress.     (A.^N.) 
FORTER.    To  thrash  com.     North. 
YORTEYN.  (1)  To  happen ;  to  receive.  (^.-M) 
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And  jit  for  all  hys  grete  honour, 
Hymselfe  noble  kyng  Arthour 
Hath  Jbrtejfnd  syebe  a  chant. 

Jf&itfiteMleCl.  r.Il 

(2)  To  prosper.    {A^N.) 

Tho  my  mayiter  spend  never  so  fasie, 
l-nou je  he  sduU  have  at  the  laste. 
May  ybrtivn  as  mych  as  ever  shall  be. 
That  drynke  nerer  peny  to  that  he  dy^ 

yugm  Foetux,  p.  15 

FORTH.  (1)  Out  of  temper.     Deton. 

(2)  Thenceforth ;  because ;  forwards.    {A.-^) 

(3)  To  distrust ;  to  despair.     Gower. 

(4)  Theft.    Skinner's  Etym.  Angl.  1671. 
FOR-THAN.  Theiefore;  on  this  account.  {A,-S.) 

See  EUis,  iL  28.  In  use  in  the  North,  acooid- 

ing  to  Ray  and  Grose. 
FOR-THAT.      Because.     A  common  phnie. 

See  Sir  Isumbras,  489 ;  Hunter's  lllost.  ShaL 

i.  290. 
FORTH-BY.    Forward  by.     {A,-S.) 
FORTHE.  (1)  A  ford.    MS.  Egerton  829, 1 S7. 
(2)  To  forward,  or  bring  forward.    {A,'S,) 
FORTHE-DAYES.    The  dose  of  the  day.  Set 

Fore-dayt,  and  Sir  Perceval,  825. 
FORTHE-GATE.    A  journey.    (A.^) 
FORTHELY.    Readfly.    Langtoft,  p.  160. 
FORTHER.    To  further ;  to  advance.    (A^) 
FORTHER-FETE.    The  fore-feet.     Xiisom, 
FORTHERLY.    Forward ;  early.    North. 
FORTH-HELDE.    To  hold  forth ;  to  ntUL 

(A.-S,) 
FOR-THI.    Therefore ;  because.    (AS) 
Thou  shal  he  tenryd  er  thon  goo, 
For^p  make  glad  ehere. 

MS.  Cantab.  Pf.  t.  «.  f.  ■. 

FORTHINK.  To  suspect ;  to  foresee.  Eoif, 
FOR-THINKE.  To  grieve ;  to  vex ;  to  able, or 
repent.  **Who  so  comyth  late  to  hsia, 
shall  erly  for-thynJke/*  MS.  Douce  52.  StU 
in  use  in  Cheshire.  See  Wilbraham,  p.  41. 
Bot  thow  arte  fay,  he  my  faythe,  and  that  neM 
thynkkye.  Morta  Arthmre,  MS.  lAmtebt,  (.  A 

FORTHIRMASTE.   The  furthermost ;  the  oat 

distant.      "The  forthimuute  vras  fredj," 

MS.  Morte  Arthure,  f.  88. 
FORTH-ON.     In  continuation;  for  an  iad^ 

nite  period.     Var.  dial. 
FORETHOUGHT.    Grieved;  repented.     Vid 

as  a  substantive  in  Cheshiie.     {A.-S.) 
FORTH-RIGHT.    A  straight,  or  direct  piilk 

See  Tempest,  iii.  3 ;  Tro.  and  Cr.  iiL  3. 
FORTHWAR,    Forthwith.     (A.-S.) 
FORTH-WARDE.    Forward.    Perceval,  I  OSi. 
FORTH- WERPE.     To  cast  forth;  to  rgtcv 

See  MS.  Cott.  Yespas.  D.  vii.  Ps.  16. 
FORTH-WORD.   A  bargain.    ApoLLolLp.52. 
FOR.THY.    Same  as  For^ki,  q.  v. 
FORTHY.    Forward ;  pert.     Comw. 
FORTITUDE.    An  old  astrological  tera/sri 

favorable  planet. 
FORT-MAYNE.    Mam  force.    (^.-iV.\ 
FOR-TO.    Till;  until.     WeCer. 
FOR-TORNE.    Tom  up ;  rooted  up.    (X-5.> 
FOR-TREDE.  To  tread  down.  (A.S.)  See  MS. 

Cott.  Vespaa.  D.  viL  Ps.  7. 
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FORTRESSE.    To  make  strong ;  to  fortify. 

FORTUIT.    Accidental.     {A.^N.) 

FORTUNE.  To  make  fortunate ;  to  give  good 
or  bad  fortune.  Also,  to  happen,  as  in  Top- 
sell's  Beasts,  p.  278  ;  Hobson's  Jests,  p.  29. 
Fortune  my  >btf,  one  of  the  most  popular 
early  ballad  tunes,  is  so  often  referred  to  that 
it  deserves  a  brief  notice.  A  copy  of  the 
ballad  is  preserved  in  Bagford's  coUection  in 
the  British  Museumi  and  the  air  has  been 
published  by  Mr.  Chappell,  1840.  See  further 
in  the  notes  to  Kind-Harts  Dreame,  p.  61. 

FORTUNOUS.    Fortunate, 

With  mighty  stroket  oourage  and  chevalToaif 
He  wanne  the  felde  in  batell  //rdmofw. 

Hardyn^a  Chronicle,  f.  18. 

FOR-UNGRID.  Faint  with  hunger.  "For- 
ung^d  sore/'  Wright's  Seven  Sages,  p.  34. 

FOR.WAKBD.  Havingbeen  long  awake.  See 
Sir  Perceval,  1879. 

FOR-WANDRED.  Having  long  wandered; 
worn  out  with  wandering.    IJ.-S.) 

FOR.WANYE.    To  spoiL     (^.-5.) 

FORWARD.  (1)  Half  tipsy.     Var.  dial 

(2)  An  agreement,  or  covenant;  a  promise. 
(^.-5L)  See  Beves  of  Hamtoun,  p.  140 ;  MS. 
Cott.  Vespaa.  D.  viL  Ps.  15 ;  Chester  PUys,  i. 
56 ;  6y  of  Warwike,  p.  342 ;  Sir  Amadas,  683. 

(3)  Destruction.  (J.*S,)  It  occurs  in  MS.  Cott. 
Vespas.  D.  viL  Ps.  9. 

FOR-WAT.    So  that ;  provided.    Heame. 

FOR-WAYE.    To  go  out  of  the  way.    (A.-S,) 

FORWE.  A  furrow.  «*  The  knight  fel  ded  in  a 
/mrwe'*  Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  129. 

FOR-WEARIED.    Worn  out.  Paltgrave. 

FORWEEND.  Humoursome ;  difficult  to  please. 
Somertet.  Perhaps  from  the  old  word  far- 
veynedf  badly  weaned,  Depos.  R.  II. 

FOR-WELKED.   Much  wrinkled.  (^.-5:) 

FOR-WEPT.  Having  much  wept ;  quite  worn 
out  vrith  weeping.   Chaucer, 

FOR-WHY.  Wherefore.    Var.  dial 

FORWIT.  Prescience;  forethought;  antici- 
pation. Piers  Ploughman,  p.  87. 

FOR-WONDRED.  Much  wondred  at;  very 
ttrange.   {J.^.)  Langtoft,  p.  37. 

FOR-WORN.  Much  worn.  Spenser. 

FOR-WORTH.  To  perish.  (^.-5.)  See  an  in- 
stance in  MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  D.  vii.  Ps.  1. 

FOR-WOUNDED.  Much  wounded.   Chaucer. 

FOR-WRAPPED.  Wrapped  up.   Chaucer. 

FOR.WROGHT.  Over-worked.   {A.^S.) 
Far-wroght  wit  his  hak  and  sped. 
Of  himfelf  he  wex  al  sad. 

JiS.  Cott.  Vetpat.  A.  iU.  f.  8. 

FOR-WYTTYNG.  Reproach.    Caxton. 

FOR-YAP.  Forgave.   Ritwn. 

FOR-YAT.  Forgot.  Auchinleck  MS.  For-yede, 
Troilus  and  Creseide,  ii  1330;  foryete, 
Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  1884  ;  for-yetten,  Rom. 
Rose,  4838  ifor-jute,  St.  Brandan,  p.  26. 

FOR-YELDE.  To  repay ;  to  requite ;  to  reward. 
See  Kyng  Alisaunder,  362 ;  Piers  Ploughman, 
pp.  133,  257.  Formyeldeing,  reward,  recom- 
pense, MS.  Cott  Vespas.  D.  vii.  Ps.  27. 


Farewelle  now,  my  dere  maystyr, 
And  God  hyt  yow  for-^ylde. 

MS.  Cantab.   Ff.  ii.  18,  f.M. 

FORYTT.    A  ferret.  Nommale  MS. 
F0R.3ETYLLE.  Forgetful.  Pr.  Parp, 
FOR.3ODE.  Lost;  forgot;  omitted. 

And  therfore  whenne  acho  far^odo  hyme,  scho 
for-%od«  also  alle  other  gude  with  hyme,  and  ther- 
fore was  Kho  thane  in  wedowede. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  L  17,  f.  185. 

FOSAR.   Same  as  Forcer^  q.  v. 

FOSOUN.  Confidence ;  ability.  Heame. 

FOSS.  A  waterfall.   Craveii. 

FOSSET.  A  faucet.    Hawkins,  iii.  349.    Also  a 

chest,  the  tame  as  Forcer,  q.  v. 
FOSSICK.  A  troublesome  person.    Hence  also 

yotn^'n^,  troublesome.   JVano. 
FOSSPLE.    The  impression  of  a  horse's  foot  on  > 

soft  ground.    Cuv^. 
POSTAL.  A  paddock  to  a  large  house,  or  a  way 

leading  thereto.  Sussex. 
FOSTALE.   The  track  of  a  hare. 
FOSTER.  A  forester.    (A.-N.)    SceSyrTrya- 
moure,  lOSTl  Robin  Hood,  i.  65. 
To  a  herte  he  let  rennes 
xij.  Jboierg  dyscryed  hym  then. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  78. 
FOSTRE.  Food; nourishment.  (^.-5.)  Chaucer 
has  fostring,  Cant.  T.  7427.    Fostredes,  fos- 
tered, Will.  Werw.  p.  193. 
FOT.  To  fetch.    West. 

Hii  modlr  him  bitoke  a  pot 
Watir  fro  the  welle  to>br. 
Cursor  Mundi,  MS.  Cott.  Trin,  Cantab,  f.  TOL 
FOTE.  Fought.    JVarw. 
FOTE-HOT.  On  the  instant;  immediately.  See 
Warton,  L  189 ;  Ritson,  ii.  160 ;  Gy  of  War- 
wike,  pp.  28,  63.  It  is  very  common  in  early 
English  vniters. 

On  onswerid  hym  fota-hota. 
He  is  of  that  londe  wel  I  wote. 

MS.  Qtntab.  Ff.  ▼.  48,  fV  84. 

FOTE-SETE.  A  footstool.  Nommale  MS. 

FOTEZ.  Feet.  Gawayne. 

FOTH.  A  fragment.  Somerset. 

POTHER.  A  weight  of  19  cwt.  Hence,  a  great 
number  or  quantity ;  a  burthen  of  any  size. 
iA.-S.)    See  Kyng  Alisaunder,  1809. 

FOTHERAM.  An  open  space  behind  the  rack, 
where  the  hay  is  placed  ready  to  supply  it. 
North. 

FOTIVE.   Nourishing.   (Lat.) 

FOT-LAME.  Lame  iu  the  foot. 

FOTTIS.  Feet.  Arch.  xxx.  407. 

FOU.  Tipsy ;  fun ;  few.  North.  It  occurs  in  the 

last  sense  in  MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  D.  yii.  Ps.  16, 

13th  century;  and  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  153,  spelt 

/owe.  Wilbraham  hufow-drunk,  very  drunk. 

FOUCH.  A  quarter  of  a  buck.  An  old  hunting 
term.  Also,  to  divide  a  buck  into  four 
quarters. 

FOUCHB.  To  vouchsafe,  or  vouch  for.  (A.'N.) 
See  William  and  the  Werwolf,  p.  149. 

FOUDERSOME.   Bulky ;  cumbrous.   Cumb. 

FOUDRE.  Lightnmg.   (A.^N.) 

FOUDREL.  Apparently  a  kind  of  spice,  men- 
tioned in  Nominale  MS. 
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FOUGADE.  A  kind  of  firework.  {Fr.) 
FOUGH.  An  inteij.  of  contempt. 
FOUGHT.  Fetched.  Somerset. 
FOUGHTT.  Miuty ;  insipid.  Une. 
FOUL.  (1)  Ugly ;  dirty ;  yicious ;  unpoUte ;  full 
of  weeds.   Var,  diaU 

(2)  An  nicer  in  a  cow's  foot ;  a  disease  that  pro- 
duces ulcers.   North, 

(3)  A  bird.  See  Kyng  Alisaunder,  3551. 

(4}  To  flash  ?  See  a  singular  use  of  the  word  in 

Fletcher's  Poems,  p.  160. 
FOULDAGE.  The  liberty  of  penning  or  folding 

sheep  by  night.    Noif. 
FOULDER.   Lightning.  Naret,    Hence  ybtJ/- 

riiiff,  flashing  like  lightning,  Misfortunes  of 

Arthur,  p.  57. 
FOULEN.  To  defile  (^.-5.) 
FOULER.   A  piece  of  ordnance,  mentioned  in 

Gaulfrido  and  Bamardo,  Lond.  1570;  Ord. 

and  Reg.  p.  272 ;  Arch.  xxi.  52. 
FOULMART.    A  polecat.  North,   «  A  fox  and 

hfobnert,**  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  85. 
FOUL-MOUTHED.    Accustomed  to  use  Tery 

bad  language.    Far,  dioL 
FOUL'S-MARE.    A  name  for  the  gallows,  men- 
tioned in  HoUnshed,  iii  1561. 
FOULYNG.    A  wretch.   Gov.  Myst.  p.  306. 
FOUND.  (1)  Supplied  with  food.    See  Find, 

The  ifrmfimnder  is  still  common. 
'2)  To  confound.    See  Greene's  Works,  iL  200. 
3)  To  intend,  or  design.  WeatmoreL  It  occurs 

in  Ritson,  the  same  as  Fande,  to  try,  attempt, 

or  endeayour. 

(4)  To  mix ;  to  dissolve.  Pegge. 
FOUNDAY.   A  space  of  six  days.    A  term  used 

by  iron-workers,  being  the  time  in  which 
they  make  eight  tuns. 
FOUNDE.   To  go  towards;  to  go.  (^.-5.) 
To  hit  forctte  toJbwid$, 
Bothe  with  home  and  with  bunde. 
To  brynge  the  dcrv  to  the  ground*. 

jfs:  UncoiH  A.  L  17.  r,  laa 

S]rr  knyghto,  when  ihou  an-huntyng/bMrndw, 
Y  tehalle  gyf  ye  twogreyhowndye. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  11.  38,  f.  64. 
Fro  the  raorae  that  day  was  lyghte, 
Tylle  hy t  was  eryn  derke  nyghte, 
Or  eythnr  party  wolde  JUumd«.       Ji8„  JIM,  t.  91. 
FOUNDER.    To  faU  down ;  to  make  to  fall;  to 
give  way.   Chaucer, 

In  Chethire,  a.i>.  195-,  a  quantity  of  earth  Jbun^ 
dred,  and  fdl  downe  a  vatt  depth. 

jiubr^t  WiU§,  Ro^al  Soe,  MS,  p.  108. 

FOURBOUR.  Afurbisher.   See  a  list  of  trades 

in  Davies'  York  Records,  p.  233. 
FOURCHED.   Forked.  ReUq.  Antiq.  i.  151. 
FOUR-EYED.    Said  of  dogs  which  have  a  dis- 
tinct mark  over  each  eye  of  a  different  colour. 
One  who  wears  spectacles  is  also  said  to  be 
four-eyed. 
FOURINGS.    An  afternoon  meal  taken  at  4 
o'clock  in  harvest-time.    Norf.  Also  called 
Fourt. 
FOURMEL.   To  do  according  to  rule. 
Fader,  fe  may  lau5e  my  lewde  speche, 
31f  that  jow  Uste,  I  can  nothinge /imnMl. 

0c€i9M,  MS,  Soe  Antiq.  IM,  f.  889. 
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FOUR-0'CLOCSL    A  meal  taken  byharfoAU 

bourers  at  that  hour.     North, 
FOUR-RSLEET.     The  crossing  of  two  rot^ 

four  ways  meeting.    Suffolk, 
FOUR-SQUARE.  Quadrangular.  St^oOt.  "ksA 

the  citie  lay  foureaquare^**  Rev.  xxL  16,  ed. 

1640,  fol.  Amst. 
FOURTE.    Fourteen.    Weber, 
FOURTE-DELE.    The  fourth  part.    (^.-SL) 

The  Jintrte-dOs  a  fkirUng  betwene  thus  he  wa&o. 

Mmt«  Arthme,  MS,  Lineoim,  L  61 

FOURTNET.    A  fortnight. 

Hit  b  a  Jtmtttet  and  more,  teyd  hee» 
Syn  I  my  Savyour  aee. 

M8,  Cantab,  Ff.  ▼.  4S,  t.HL 

FOURUM.    A  bench,  or  form.     North, 

FOUSE.  (1)  A  fox.    Craoen, 

(2)  Ready ;  prompt ;  willing.  {J^S.)  SeeFbr. 
and  Blanch.  352;  Lybeaus  Disconus,  288; 
Wright's  Lyric  Poetry,  p.  50. 

FOUST.  (1)  Dirty ;  soiled ;  mouldy ;  rumpH« 
tumbled.  Weet,  "  Particularly  applied  to 
hay  not  weU  dried  at  first,  or  that  hath  xsktt 
wet,  and  smokes  and  stinks  when  opened  asd 
taken  abroad/' Dean  Milles  MS. 
A  labourer's  beer-bottle.  Line, 
UT.    A  spoilt  chOd.    NoHk, 

FOUTER.  (1)  A  term  of  contempt  North,  See 
Brockett,  who  has  not  seen  ita  obvious  cot- 
nexion  with  the  old  word  fomtra^  used  by 
Shakespeare. 

(2)  To  thrash  grain.     North, 

FOUTH.    Plenty.    Northaamb. 

FOUTNART.    Same  as  Fouimart,  q.  v. 

FOUTRA.  JfoutraforyoUf  L  e.  a  fig  for  jov, 
in  contempt.    Middleton,  iv.  33. 

FOUTRY.    Mean;  paltry.    East, 

FOUTY.    Not  fresh ;  fusty.    North, 

FOUWELES.  Birds.  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  56L 
Fowel,  Foweke,  St.  Brandan,  p.  10. 

FOW.  (1)  Same  as  FotU,  q.  ▼. 

(2)  Fur.  "  Fow  and  griis,"  Gy  of  Wsrwikf,  f 
22.    See  lb.  p.  95 ;  Tristrem,  p.  203. 

FOWAYLE.  Fuel  Pr,Parv,  It  is  applied  n 
Richard  Coer  de  lion,  1471,  1475,  to  pro- 
visions or  necessary  supplies. 

FOWE.    To  clean,  or  cleanse  out.    "  Tbis  m 
fower  Arch.  xxx.  351 ;  ib.  371. 
Beter  become  the  Miche, 
For  Xjafirwen  an  old  dlche. 
Thanne  for  to  be  dobbed  knight, 
Te  gon  among  maldenee  bright. 

,F0WER.(1)  A  faintingfit    North, 

(2)  Same  as  Fueler,  q.  v. 

FOWERTIE.    Forty.    Chaucer. 

F0WIN6.    Fodder.    North. 

FOWK.    Folk;  people.     Yorlih. 

FOWKEN.    A  falcon. 

Fer  out  over  fon  mownten  gray, 
Thomas*  a  Jbtoken  maka  hie  nest. 

True  Thomae,  MS.  Omtab,  FC  t.A 

FOWKIN.    Crepitus  ventris.    Percy, 
FOWLDE.    The  earth,  or  world.   "Whflfcs 

I  one  Jbwlde  regnede/'  Morte  Arthore,  MS. 

Lincoln  A.  i.  17.188. 
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FOWLS.  (1)  Same  as  Ftmt,  q.  v. 
(2)  To  try  to  catch  birds.     Hence  Fowler. 
FOWNCE.    To  indent.    Lydgate. 
FOWNDYNGE.    TriaL 

He  wai  trytte  in  all  fnumdynge, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  iL  38,  f.  176- 

FOWRIS.    Force.    Arch.  xxx.  407. 

YOVfTE.    Fault;  want. 

At  the  last  he  tcld,  wo  If  me, 
Almwt  I  dye  toxfaiwte  of  fode. 

True  Thamtu,  MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  t.  48. 

FOX.  (1)  The  old  English  broadsword.  **  He 
scowersan  old  foxe/'  Drayton,  p.  10. 

(2)  To  make  tipsy.  A  cant  term.  See  Hob- 
son's  Jests,  1607,  repr.  p.  33. 

(3)  To  steal.     ColL  Eton. 

(4)  A  game  in  which  one  boy  runs  first,  and 
others  try  to  catch  him. 

FOXED.  Timber  is  said  to  be  foxed,  when  it 
becomes  discoloured  in  consequence  of  inci- 
pient decay.     Warw. 

FOXERIE.    Foxish  manners.     Chaucer. 

FOX.IN.THE.H0LE.  This  game  is  aUuded  to 
in  Soliman  and  Perseda,  1599 ;  Florio,  p.  480 ; 
Herrick,  i.  176.  Boys  who  played  it  hopped 
on  one  leg,  and  beat  one  another  with  gloves 
or  pieces  a£  leather  tied  at  the  end  of  strings. 
"  A  kinde  of  playe  wherein  boyes  M  up  one 
leg,  and  hop  on  the  other;  it  is  called  fojp  m 
thy  hoie,"  Nomenclator,  1585,  p.  298. 

FOX-TAIL.    Anciently  one  of  the  badges  of  a 

fooL    Hence  perhaps  the  phrase  to  gwe  one  a 

Jtap  with  afox'tail,  to  deceive  or  make  a  fool 

of  him.   <*  A  flap  with  a  foze-taile,  a  jest," 

Florio,  p.  101. 

FOXY.  Said  of  beer  which  has  not  fermented 
properly.    Imc. 

FOT.  (1)  Faith.    SieUon. 

(2)  A  merry-making  generally  given  at  parting, 
or  on  entering  into  some  situation.  Far.  diaL 

FOYLB.  (1)  Paste,  or  crust.  A  common  term 
in  old  culinary  receipts. 

(2)  To  ftllow  Umd.    Diet.  Jtuet. 

FOYLED.    Defiled. 

But  hoc  is  ftttfhd  with  dishoneste. 
To  wsMche  another  it  is  not  aplyed. 

L^dgaU,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  1 

FOYLINGS.    The  marks  on  grass  left  by  deer 

in  their  passage.    Howell. 
FOYNE.    A  heap,  or  abundance.    Also,  foes. 

Towndey  Mysteries.    (Qu.  few.) 
FOYNED.    Kicked.    Gawayne. 
FOYNES.    SeeFoina. 
FOYNTES.    Attempts.    Heame. 
FOYS.    A  kind  of  delicate  tartlet.    **  Frixum, 

a  foys,"  Nominale  MS. 
FOYST.    Seefoiff/. 
FOZY.  (1)  A  choice  delicacy.    Devon. 
(2)  Spongy;  insipid;  porous;  soft  and  woolly. 

North  andEaet. 
FRA«     FVom.    {A.-S.)    In  common  use  in  the 

North.    Also  an  adverb.     TU  andfra,  to  and 

fro.    See  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  4037. 

Whenne  he  went  oghte/Vti  home, 
Tluy  bafe  haldyne  up  his  nsroe. 

MS  Lincnln  A.  i.  17, 1. 130. 


FRACCHYNE.    To  creak.    Pr.  Pan, 
FRACK«(1)  Forward;  eager.    North. 

(2)  A  hole  in  a  garment.    S^folk. 

(3)  To  abound,  swarm,  or  throng.  Eaet. 
FRACTABLE.    The  wrought  stones  that  nui 

up  the  gable  ends.    Holme,  1688. 
FRACTED.    Broken.   {Lat.)  Palsgrave  has  the 

substantive /rac/ton,  a  breaking. 
FRACTIOUS.    Peevish.     Var.  dial. 
FRAG.  (1)  Low,  vulgar  people.    Middx 
(2)  A  kind  of  rye.    Somereet. 
FRAHDLE.    To  talk  foolishly.    Cumd. 
FRAID.    Fear.    State  Papers,  ii.  355. 
FRAIGHT.    Fraught.    Webster,  I  288. 
FRAIL.  (1)  Weak-minded.    Line. 

(2)  To  fret,  or  wear  out  doth.    JEaet. 

(3)  A  light  kind  of  baskA,  made  of  rushes,  or 
matting,  much  used  for  fruit,  such  as  figs^ 
raisins,  &c.  ''  You  have  pickt  a  raison  out  of 
Ajraile  of  figges,"  Lilly's  Mother  Bombie,  ed. 
1632,  sig.  Cc.  vi  Blount  gives  701b.  as  the 
weight  of  a  frail  of  raisins.  The  term  is  still 
in  use  in  East  Anglia  for  a  shapeless  flexible 
mat  basket.  F)rayel,  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  252. 

FRAINE.  To  ask;  to  inquire;  to  demand. 
{A.'S.)  In  use  in  Thoresby's  time,  1703.  See 
Hallamshire  Gloss,  p.  111. 

Sche  felle  on  kneys  hym  egayne. 

And  of  hys  sorowe  ache  can  hym  fravne. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  U.  38,  f.  81. 
This  gret  lord  the  herd  oon  ftra^e. 
What  wil  men  of  your  liyng  seyne  ? 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  v.  48,  t  Hf, 

FRAINKLEY.    ComforUble.    Stqf. 
FRAISE.    To  interrogate.     (J.'S.) 
FRAISTE.  (1)  To  try,  or  endeavour;  to  prove. 
See  Ywaine  and  Gawin,  3253.     Fraietedf 
tried,  proved,  jTroto/vm,  MS.  Cott.  Yespas.  D. 
viL  Ps.  11.    Cf.  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  260. 

FuUe  many  men  the  worlde  here /royste*, 
Bot  he  es  noght  wysie  that  tharein  tiaystes. 

Hampote,  MS.  Bowe§,  p.  44. 
Here  one  take  je  gud  hede, 
I  did  nothynge  bot  jowe  to  fro^tta, 

MS.  Lfneoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  118. 

(2)  To  ask,  or  inquire ;  to  seek.  See  Sir  Isum- 
bras,  669 ;  Langtoft,  p.  290. 

The  thryde  branche  et  to  /Vomtf  and  lene. 
To  thaym  that  node  has  and  be  poTreaene. 

MS.  iZsW.  2960,  f.71. 
I  saUe  be  foundyne  in  Fxaunce,  /iraitte  whenne  hym 

lykes. 
The  fyrste  daye  of  Feverjere,  In  thas  faire  marehca. 
Mort€  Arthure,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  08. 

FRAKE.   A  man.     JFiO.  and  Werw. 

FRAKNES.  Spots; freckles.  (^.-5.)  Frahnede, 
freckled,  Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Line.  f.  64« 

FRAMABLE.    Pliable.    Stanihurst,  p.  10. 

FRAMAL.  A  band  with  which  cattle  are  tied 
to  their  stalls.   Lane. 

FRAMATION.  Contrivance;  cunning.  Also, 
a  beginning.    North. 

FRAME.  (1)  To  speak  or  behave  affectedly;  to 
shape  the  language  and  demeanour  in  a  studied 
way.  Eatt.  In  the  North,  to  set  about  a 
thing ;  to  attempt ;  to  commence,  move,  or 
begin.    To  bring  into  frame,  L  e.  in  good 
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order ;  uut  of  frame,  i.  e.  in  disorder.    Heum 
frame^  very  stitf,  or  formal. 
\2)  Effected ;  finished.    {A.-S,) 

And  3ive  what  thou  wylt  hyt  ■  name. 
And  katt  on  w«t«r ;  than  yt  hyt  framt, 

MS,  Uari,  1791,  t.9i. 

(3)  Profit ;  advantage.    (A.^S.) 

3e,  Mid  the  kyng.  be  my  leuti. 
And  eilU  have  I  mycul  maugr^, 
3if  hit  be  for  my  firamt. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ▼.  48.  f.  fiO. 

(4)  A  frame  or  skeleton  of  wood  formerly  made 
the  commencement  of  huilding  a  house ;  a 
method  of  construction  readily  understood 
from  any  of  the  numerous  old  black  and  white 
houses  still  remaining. 

FRAME.PERSON.  A  visitor  whom  it  is  thought 
requisite  to  receive  ceremoniously.   Etut, 

FRAMPOLD.  Cross;  ill-humoured.  EasL  Ken. 
nett,  MS.  Liansd.  1033,  explains  it  as  a  Sussex 
word,  "  fretful;  peevish;"  and  Grose  adds 
Jroward,  **  lU-will'd  Bndfiran^ied  waspish- 
ness/'  N.  Fairfax,  Bulk  and  Selvedge  of  the 
World,  1674.  The  term  occurs  variously  spelt 
in  many  old  authors,  and  sometimes  appears 
to  be  equivalent  to  fieryf  neUkfome^  tauey, 
vexatiout.  See  Middleton,  iL  477,  v.  140; 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  iv.  54. 

FRAMPOLE-FENCES.  Such  fences  as  a  tenant 
in  the  manor  of  Writtle,  co.  Essex,  has  against 
the  lord's  demesnes,  whereby  he  has  the  wood 
growing  on  the  fence,  and  as  many  trees  or 
poles  as  he  can  reach  from  the  top  of  the 
ditch  with  the  helve  of  his  axe  towards  the 
repair  of  his  fences.  Frampoles  seem  to  be 
no  more  than  poles  to  be  reached  yram  orjrom 
the  hedge.    Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

FRAMPUT.  An  iron  ring  to  fasten  cows  in 
their  stalls.    Lane. 

FRAM-WARD.  In  an  opposite  direction.  See 
life  of  St.  Brandan,  p.  3. 

FR/^MYNGE.    Gain ;  profit.    Pr.  Pan. 

FRANCE.    Frankincense.    LydgaU. 

FRANCEIS.    Frenchmen.    Minot,  p.  31. 

FRANCH.    To  scrunch  with  the  teeth. 

FRANCHE-BOTRAS.  A  buttress  placed  dia- 
gonally  against  the  comer  of  a  wall. 

FRANCHEMOLE.  A  duh  in  ancient  cookery, 
composed  chiefly  of  eggs  and  sheep's  fat. 

FRANCHISE.  Frankness ;  Generosity.  {A.-N.) 

FRANCOLEYN.    See  Frankekin. 

FRAND.    To  be  restless.     Oxon. 

FRANDISH.    Passionate;  obstinate.    North, 

FRANESY.    Freniy.    SkeUon. 

FRANGY.  Irritable ;  passionate ;  ill-tempered ; 
fretful,   line. 

FRANION.  A  gay  idle  fellow.  See  Heywood's 
Edward  IV.  p.  45 ;  Peele,  i.  207. 

FRANK.  (1)  A  broad  iron  fork.    Salop. 

(2)  The  large  common  heron.     Suffolk. 

(3)  A  small  inclosure  in  which  animals  (gene- 
raily  boars)  were  fattened  *'  Francke,  cowle, 
or  place  wherin  anything  is  fedde  to  be  fatte," 
Huloet,  1552.  Hence  any  animal  that  was  shut 
up  for  the  purpose  of  being  fattened  was  said 
to  bejranked,  and  the  term  was  also  applied 


to  it  when  fattened.  See  Elyot,  in  t.  JUUm ; 
Nomenclator,  1585,  p.  40;  Harrison's  En^be^ 
p.  222 ;  Fletcher's  Poems,  1656,  p.  87 ;  Cot. 
grave,  in  v.  Engrau,  Franked,  large,  fati^ 
Holinshed,  Descr.  Scotland,  p.  22. 
FRANK-CHASE.  A  wood,  or  park,  nninclosei 

but  having  similar  privileges. 
FRANKE.    Frankmcense. 

Golde,  frmnkt,  and  mirre.  they  ^af  bim  aUc  thre, 
Aflyr  cuftum  of  Perce  and  Cald^ 

Legate,  MS.  Soc  iCirfi«.134.  r.l4 
Oure  fir€tnke  aho,  of  hyje  perfeccyoun. 
That  adiulde  brenne  clere  aborc  the  sky 

L^dg^te,  ifS.  ICm^  L  %. 

FRANKELEIN.  A  large  freeholder.  Prop^j. 
the  son  or  descendant  of  a  vilem  who  hiul  be- 
come rich ;  but  the  term  was  also  s^iplied  ts 
small  fanners  and  country  gentlemen  of  & 
considerable  property. 

FRANKLINE.    The  bird  godwit    (^mk.) 

FRANK-POSTS.  The  piles  of  a  bridge,  hat,  cr 
other  building.    Line. 

FRANSEY.    A  frenzy.    Pa2$graoe. 

FRANT.    TobecarefiiL  Somerwei. 

FRANY.    Very  ill-tempered.    We^t. 

FRAP.  (1)  To  brag,  or  boast    North. 

(2)  To  frdl  into  a  passion.  Lane.  Also,  avioks 
gust  of  rage.  Frgpe,  Langtoft,  p.  320,  tasbz^ 
disturbance  ? 

(3)  To  strike,  or  beat.  (Jr.)  See  Nares,  ad 
Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  2513,  4546. 

FRAPS.  (1)  Company,  or  body  of  pezsons.  Seej 
Troilus  and  Creteide,  ilL  411. 
Fyghttes  with  alia  the  ffppe  a  fndange  of  «m. 
Felled  fde  appone  felde  with  hii  faiiw  wapcK. 

Jf orfe  Arthmn^  MS.  Uneain,  t.  p. 

(2)  To  reprove,  or  scold.    Kent. 

FRAPED.  Drawn,  or  fixed  tight.  DetvL  St 
Bourne's  Inventions  orDeviaes,  1578,  No. I.. 

FRAPLE.  To  bluster.  "  Controwle  yoa  oia, 
then  you  begin  to  fraplei^  Ashmole*s  TltG. 
Chem.  Brit  1652,  p.  324.  Hence /rqsHt 
blustering  fellow,  Ben  Jonson,  tu  3i3.iacQr> 
rectly  explained  by  Gifford  and  Nares. 

FRAPPING.  FretfuL  Somenet,  Kemie;; 
MS.  Lansd.  1033,  hasyit^uA. 

FRAPS.  Noise;  tumult  Craven.  Also,  a  per- 
son who  boasts  much. 

FRARY.  Fraternity.  {A.-N.)  See  Lyi^'i 
Minor  Poems,  p.  164 ;  Leg.  Cath.  p.  196. 

FRASCHED.    Bruised ;  cut  to  pieces.    [A^S: 

FRASE.  (1)  To  break.     Norf. 

(2)  A  froize,  or  pancake.     Kennett. 

For  fritters,  pancakes,  and  for/i  efw. 
For  venison  pasties,  and  minst  pica. 

How  to  Choeae  m  Gctd  rF\fi,  ^ 

(3)  To  fray,  or  quarrel.     Cumb. 
FRASH.    An  alehouse  bush,  or  sign. 
FRASHIN.    To  creak.     Pr.  Parr. 
FRASLING.    The  perch.     Cheth. 
FRAST.     Same  as  Fraute,  q.  v. 
FRAT.    Gnawed;  devoured.    (A.-S.) 

For  he  ne  my5te  no  lender  forthe  fnkese 
The  renym  hid  that  frat  so  at  his  hctte. 

MS.IHgifVL 

FRATCH.    To  scold;  to  quarrel;  to  sport,  a 
frolic ;  a  quarrel,  or  brawl ;  a  playfnl  cfaiki;! 
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mde  qnirrelsome  fellow.    Fratehed,  restive, 

▼idous,  applied  to  a  hone.  Fraichert  a  scold ; 

one  who  brags  much.     North. 
FRAT£IL    A  person  who  solicited  alms  under 

the  pretence  of  their  being  for  an  hospitaL 

Fratemitye  of  Vacabondes,  1575. 
FRATER-HOUSE.    The  refectory  or  hall  in  a 

monastery.    See  Davies'  Ancient  Rites,  1672, 

pp.   7,  124,  126.    Also  called  the  frattry, 

Speajroyter  in  Bale's  Kynge  Johan,  p.  27. 
FRATISHED.  Perished;  half.frozen;benambed 

with  cold.    North, 
FRATOUR.    The  Frater-honse,  q.  v. 

A  temperance  lervcde  in  the/Vwrour,  that  tcho  to 

ylkone  to  luk«  that  meture  be  over  alle,  that  none 

over  mdiille  nere  over  lyttUle  ete  ne  drynke. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  i .  1 7,  f.  S73> 
FRAUD.    To  defraud.    Park, 
FRAUGHTE.    To  freight  a  ship.    (^.-&) 
FRAUH.    Fraught.    Langtoft,  p.  74. 
FRAUNGE.   To  fling ;  to  wince.    Also,  a  merry 

frolic.     Craven, 
FRAUNSE.    A  phrase.    Hooper. 
FRAUZY.    Frisky;  pettish.    Line, 
FRAU3T.    Freighted.     Wia.Werw. 
FRAWL.    To  raTd  sUk,  &c.    S^groUs. 
FRAWN.    Frozen.    Eatt. 
FRAY.  (1)  To  frighten ;  to  terrify.  North,  Also 

a  substantiye,  fright. 

Whenne  Jacob  was  mooct  In  /Wqf  • 
God  him  counfortidc,  that  al  do  may. 
Cmrtor  HundU  MS,  QUI.  THn.  Cantmb,  f,  flO. 

(2)  A  deer  was  said  to  fray  her  head,  when  she 
rubbed  it  against  a  tree  to  renew  it,  or  to  cause 
the  pills,  or  frayings,  of  her  new  horns  to  come 
off.    See  Ben  Jonson,  vi  255. 

(3)  To  attack;  to  quarrel.  Also  an  attack  or 
affray.  North,  See  Candlemas-day,  p.  15 ; 
Ritson's  Ancient  Songs,  L  144;  Arch.  zxx. 
383 ;  Degrevant,  484. 

For  awylke  gud  -ladyse* 

Thia  caateUe  to  /ira^e.  MS.  Lincoln  A.  1. 17, 1. 132. 

(4)  To  crack,  or  break.    Norf, 
FRAYINGS.     See  Fray  (2). 
FRAYMENT.    A  fright.     Chaloner. 
FRAYTHELY.    Quickly ;  suddenly  ? 

Kyng  Froderike  of  Fm/ragthelif  thare-aftyre 
Fraynet  at  the  false  mane  of  owre  fcrse  knyghte. 
Morte  Arthurtt  MS.  Lincoln,  f .  93. 

FRAZE.     Half  a  quarter  of  a  sheet  of  paper. 

North. 
FRAZLE.  To  unrayel  or  rend  cloth.   FrazUnySf 
threads  of  cloth  torn  or  unravelled.    Eaet. 
FRAZY.    Mean ;  miserly.   Line. 
FRE.    Noble;  Uberal.    (A.-S.)    The  substan- 
tive  is  sometimes  understood. 
He  lovede  almous  dede* 
Povre  folke  for  to  fede ; 
Of  mete  wa«  he  /rt. 

MS.  Uncoln  A.  L  17,  f.  130. 

FRE  AM.  Arable  or  ploughed  land  that  has  been 

too  much  worked. 
FRE  AM  IN  G.    Said  of  the  noise  a  boar  makes  at 

rutting*time.    Gent.  Rec.  ii.  76. 
FREAT.    Damage;  decay.     Craven.    Ascham 

applies  the  term  to  a  weak  place  in  a  bow  or 

wrow,  which  is  likely  to  give  way* 


FREATHED.    Wattled.    Devon, 

FREATS.   The  iron  hoops  about  the  nave  of  a 

cart-wheel.    North. 
FRECKENS.    Freckles.     Eatt.    **  Frecken  or 

freccles  in  ones  face,"  Palsgrave. 
FREDDE.    Freed ;  loosened.   Kyng  Horn,  589. 
FREDE.    TofeeL    (A.-S.) 

And  eek  the  goddla  bok  venjable. 
And  that  a  man  may  ry5t  wel/ml«. 

Cower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  IM, 

FREDOM.    Generosity.   (J.-S.) 

FREEDOM.  At  tops,  a  top  being  pegged  out  of 
the  ring,  its  owner  gives  one  spin  as  a  chance 
to  his  adversaries.    This  is  called  tijreedom, 

FREED-STOOL.  A  seat  or  chair  in  churches 
near  the  altar,  to  which  offenders  fled  for  sanc« 
tuary,  as  their  last  and  most  sacred  refuge. 
One  at  Beverly  is  described  in  Brome's  Travels, 
ed.  1700,  p.  153. 

FREEHOLDANDE.    Freeholder.     Weber. 

FREELEGE.    Privilege ;  freedom.    North, 

FREELI-FRAILY.  Anything  light,  unsubstan- 
tial, or  frivolous.    Eaat, 

FREELNES.    FraUty.    {A.^N.) 

Mercy  longeth  to  the  be  kynde. 

Of  my  froelnes  thou  wylt  have  mynde. 

MS.  Ctmtab,  Ff.  iJ.  38.  f.  I 

FREEM.    Handsome.     Yorkth. 

FREE-MARTIN.  Ifa  cow  has  twin  calves  of  dif 
ferent  sexes,  the  female  is  termed  9i  free-mar- 
tin^  and  is  said  uever  to  breed,   yar.  dial. 

FREEMEN-SONGS.  A  name  formerly  given  to 
ballads  of  a  lively  description. 

FREENDESSE.    A  female  friend.    lUtber. 

FREENDFULLE.    Friendly.    Pr.  Parv. 

FREER.   A  friar.    Skelton. 

FREES.    Frail;  brittle.    Pr.  Parv. 

FREESPOKEN.    Affable.     Var.  dial 

FREEST.    Most  noble.    Oawayne. 

FREET.  (1)  Devoured.    Weber. 

(2)  A  spectre ;  a  frightful  object.    North. 

FRE-HERTYD.    Liberal.    Pr.  Parv. 

PREISER.    The  strawberry  plant. 

FREIST.  To  freeze;  to  cool.  {A.-S.)  See  Lang- 
toft's  Chron.  p.  1 75.    To  seek,  ib.  p.  1 19. 

FREISTES.    Fraughts.    Heame. 

FREITUR.  Thefrater-house,q.v.  See  Wright's 
Pol.  Songs,  p.  331 ;  St.  Brandan,  p.  13. 

FREK.  Quick ;  eager ;  hasty ;  firm ;  powerful ; 
brave.  See  Minot's  Poems,  pp.  2, 15 ;  Thorn- 
ton Romances,  pp.  234,  292. 

We  hafe  foughtene  in  faithe  by  5one  fVesche  ttrandes. 

With  ih9/irekkoot0  folke  that  to  thi  foo  langes. 

Marto  Arthmro,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  A 
Thay  faghte  than  to  frtkip, 
Thare  wiste  nane  witterly 
Wha  lolde  hafe  the  mayttry. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17.  f.  IS*. 

FREKE.    Man;  fellow.    {A.-S.) 

Thane  folout  frekly  one  fote  frekkeo  y>newe. 
And  of  the  Romayna  arrayed  appone  ryche  stedet. 
MoHo  Arthuro,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  9f. 

FREKENYS.    Freckles.    Arch.  xxx.  407. 
FRELE.    Frail.     {A.~N.) 

Thys  wcrlde  hyt  ye  fulle  fekylle  and  /Vvle, 

Alle  day  be  day  hyt  wylle  enpayre* 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  IL  38,  f.  4& 
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FRELETB.  Fruity.  (^.-M)  FreUtne,  inSL- 
ties,  Life  of  Alexander,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  21. 

If  It  M  be  that  a  synftil  mon  that  jlt  Ii  grercd  with 
fMiiKti  o(  flesche  denyet  not  hit  childer. 

MS,  EgertonBii,  f.A3 

FRELICHE.    Noble.    (A.-S.) 
with  prophetct  and  patrlarkM,  and  apostlys  fUUe 

sobille, 
Before  hb  ffhdf  face  that  foarmede  us  alle. 

Mart9  Arthur;  MS,  Lintxtln,  f.  03. 

FRELNES.    Frailty.    Cot.  Myst.  p.  108. 
FRELY.    Noble.    (^.-5.) 

Schoee/Wly  and  falre. 

And  the  erlt  awne  ay  ere. 

MS,  Uneolm  A.  i.  17«  f.  199. 

FREM.  (1)  Same  as  Frim,  q.  ▼. 

(2)  Strange ;  foreign ;  unknown.  FrenCd  per^ 
mm, /rem  foiki,  strangers.  North.  **  With 
fremid  and  sibbe,"  Wright's  PoL  Songs,  p. 
202,  a  proverbial  phrase  occurring  also  in 
Rob.  GIouc  p.  346.  **  Sybbe  or  fremmede," 
MS.  Lincoln,  f.  194.  It  there  means  simply 
not  related,  as  in  Amis  and  Amiloun,  1999 ; 
but  it  implies  sometimes  a  feeling  of  enmity. 

The  teste  commaadmeat  forbeddet  us  to  synne 
or  for  to  foly  flcschely  with  any  womaae,  owther 
•ybbe  or  /Vwaiwede,  wedde  or  unwedde,  or  any 
flcschely  knawyng e  or  dede  hare  with  any. 

MS,  Uneoln  A.  L  17*  f.  8U. 

FREME.   To  perform.   Havelok,  441. 
FREMEDLY.  As  a  stranger. 

jnnftiMddf  the  Franche  tung  fey  es  belefede. 

Mort9  Jrthurtg  MS,  Uneoln,  f.  6S« 

FRENCH.  (1)  The  name  of  a  dish  described  in 
Forme  of  Cury,  p.  40. 

2)  Very  bad ;  in  great  trouble.    Eoit, 

3)  An  old  term  for  the  luee  venerea. 
FRENCH-AND.ENGLISH.    A chUdren's  game 

mentioned  by  Moor,  p.  238. 
FRENCH-BRUSH.    A  brush  used  for  rubbing 

horses  down.    Gent.  Rec  ii.  1 1. 
FRENCH-CROWN.    The  crown  of  a  French- 

man's  head;  a  piece  of  French  money;  the 

baldness  produced  by  the  biee  venerea.    This 

term  was  a  £ivourite  subject  for  puns  with  some 

of  our  old  dramatists. 
FRENCH-CRUST.    The  biee  venerea, 
FRENCHIFIED.  Having  the  fr^ncA-crttf^q.  v. 
FRENCHMAN.    Any  man  of  any  country  who 

cannot  speak  English.    EoMt.    Bracton  uses 

the  term  in  a  similar  sense.   See  Jacob,  in  v. 
FRENCH.NUT.    A  walnut.    Weet. 
FRENCH.PIE.     Meat  stewed   between    two 

dishes.    See  Florio.  p.  85. 
FREND.    Asked.     Gawayne. 
FRENDELESER.    More  friendless.     {A,'S.) 
FRENDREDE.    Friendship.     Weber. 
FRENDSBURIE-CLUBS.    An  old  byword,  the 

origin  of  which  is  explained  in  Lambarde's 

Perambulation,  1596,  p.  368. 
FRENETIKE.    Frantic.    {A.-N,)   "  Frenetical 

madnes,"  Hall,  Henry  YII.  f.  32. 
FRENNE.     A  stranger.     See  Frem  (2).     « An 

aliene,  a  forraine,  a, /renne,*'  Florio,  p.  19. 

^  Frenned  child/'  Palsgrave.    It  occurs  also 

in  Spenser.  Hence,  perhaps,yyynwAe,  strange, 


{: 


Chester  Plays,  L  48,  where  MS.  BodL  i: 

TetLdBjreniih,  and  some  editors /raaituJ^. 
FRENSEIE.    A  frenzy.    (A.-N.) 
FRENZY.    Frolicsome.     Leie. 
FREQUENCE.      Frequency.    See  Hervoirf 

Royall  King,  1637,  epilogue. 
FREQUENT.    CurrenUy  reported.     {LaL) 
FRERE.    A  friar;  brother.     (^..A^)    **n-' 

Jirerene  rede,"  Le.  through  friars'  coaasi 

Rob.  Glouc  Chron.  p.  545. 
FRES.    Question,  or  doubt.  *<  No  fres,"  To«s 

ley  Mysteries,  p.  291. 
FRESCADES.    Cool  refreshments.    (Fr.)  T 

walk  in  fresco,  i.  e.  in  the  cool. 
FRESCHEUR.    Fteshness.    (Fr.) 

The  firt*eh9w  ai  the  ferae  was  moderately  ood^ 

and  the  wnC  of  it  if  very  grateftiU  to  the  bntes. 
jhOfr^e  mit$,  Roi/at  Soe.  MB.  p.  L*l 

FRESCHYD.    Refreshed. 

And  depe  at  the  wellyt  gnmnde. 

The  water  hym  />«ic*yd  that  was  coUe. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  SB,  {.  i\i 

FRESE.    Frozen.    Heame. 

FRE  SEE.    A  dish  in  ancient  oookav  midf  d 

pork,  chickens,  and  spices. 
FRESH.  (1)   Intoxicated.     Far.  dial    Scar. 

times,  excited  with  drinking ;  and  in  the  I't 

of  Wight,  fo^n*. 
(2)  An  overflow  or  swelling  of  a  river;  i  h*>l, 

a  thaw.    North.    Kennett  gives  it  ss  a  Kol 

word, ''  a  little  stream  or  river  nigh  the  *& 

See  Harrison,  p.  58. 
|3)  Brisk ;  vigorous ;  quick,     yar.  dtal 
4)  Rather  fat,  applied  to  cattle,     ffert. 

(5)  To  take  refreshment ;  to  refresh.  loCbB^er, 
and  still  in  use  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 

(6)  Gay  in  dress.  Oxon.  "  I  make  Atssbc/ 
aeoinie,"  Palsgrave.  Handsome,  beair^ 
Gower's  Conf.  Amantis. 

(7)  Rainy.    North. 

(8)  Unripe.    Someraet. 
FRESH.DRINK.    Small  beer.    Far.dkl 
FRESHEN.    To  enlarge  in  the  udder,  &r,  pn. 

vious  to  calving.     North. 
FRESHER.    A  small  frog.    Eatt. 
FRESH.LIQUOR.    Unsalted  hog's  fst  HV. 
FRESHMAN.  Astudentatanunivenitrdm 

his  first  term.    Middleton,  iv.  51,  has /M- 

woman,  a  word  coined  in  a  similar  lenie. 
FRESLILY.    Fiercely.    Will  Werv. 
FRESONE.    A  Friesland  horse.   (A.S.) 

Bot  a  freke  alle  In  fyne  golde,  and  fretted  fa  aSt. 

Come  forthennaf te  on  a/retont  tn  flawnuwU  «H(v 
Morta  Jrthurt,  MS.  Ltecc^a./:!^ 

FRESSE.    Fresh ;  quick.     Heame. 

FRESTE.  (1)  To  delay,  or  linger. 

Thorowe  prayere  of  thoee  gentflk  mae, 

TwelTe  wekc*  he  gaflfe  hym  thane. 

No  laagere  wold  he  frett*. 

MS.  Unetia  A.  IV.t'M. 

(2)  To  lend,  or  trust.  See  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  3IS: 
Tundale,p.  3.  Freat,  loan,  The  Ckwde  \ri 
thaught  hir  Daughter,  p.  13.  The  venios  d 
this  poem  printed  in,  **  Certaine  Wonbrc 
Manuscript  Poems  of  great  Aotiquitie,  y^* 
served  long  in  the  studie  of  aNorthfoIieGei* 
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tkmio,"  1597,  reada  trttate,  Kennett,  MS. 
Linid.  1033,  has,  "  Frittt  to  give  respite  for 
a  debt,  to  tnut  for  a  time,  ot  forbear."  XortA. 

All*  that  tbey  uke  now  to />«•/» 

Tharofshal  God  ukc  m  quest. 

MS.Hmrt,  1701,  f.  9?. 

lET.  (1)  To  lament,  or  grieve.     Var.  dial 
,)  A  narrow  strait  of  the  sea. 
)  To  ferment,  as  cider.    Weii. 
)  To  sdom.    {A,'S.)    The  term  fret  is  often 
found  in  early  writora  applied  to  ornamental 
work  of  various  kinds  and  in  many  different 
senses,  but  ger  crally  to  any  work  that  roughens 
the  sor&ce.    The  **  fret  of  gold"  in  Chancer 
is  a  kind  of  cap  made  like  netwoik,  and  any- 
thing of  the  kind  was  said  to  ht  fretted  when 
the  gems  were  placed  crosswise  in  alternate 
directions,  or  interlaced.    A  fret  of  pearls, 
u  e.  a  coronet.  Test.  Yetnst.  p.  135.    A  frilled 
»hirt  was  said  to  be  fretted.      A   pair  of 
t)oots,  temp.  John,  are  described  as  bdng  or- 
namented with  eirelee  qf  fretwork,  meaning 
probably  embroidered  with  circles  intersecting 
•ach  other.   See  Strutt,  ii.  48.  In  architecture 
it  was  applied  to  embossed  work  or  minute 
anring.  Ozf.  61oss.Arch.p.l75.  Kennetthas, 
*frett-w9rk,  the  more  curious  way  of  plaister- 
ing  a  roof  or  ceiling." 
To  graze,  as  animals.    Weet, 
A  wicker  basket.   Somenet. 
Tore  up.    WUL  Werw. 
ETCHETY.  Pretful ; peevish;  hot;  fidgctty; 
)ld ;  briUle.    Weet, 

BTE.  (1)  To  eat,  or  devour.    {A,-S.)    Also, 
o  eat  away  as  a  corrosive. 

For  drodo  the  fynnammt  sehall  lete, 

A*  hyt  wolde  mankynde  frett, 

MS,  Oifitaft.  Ff.  Ii.  98,  f.  41 
[«  hat  trttgn»  of  folke  mo  thane  f yfe  hoodrethe. 

Mmit  Arthurt,  MS.  Uncein,  f.  Of. 

To  rub.  See  Holinshed,  Descr.  of  Scotland, 
t.l8.   Also,  to  blame,  or  scold. 
STENT.    Frightened.    Cumb. 
STISHIN6.    A  pain  and  stiflbess  in  the 
imbs  arising  from  cold. 
STROTS.    A  sect  somewhat  similar  to  ^he 
idamites.     Sknmer. 

STS.  The  points  at  which  a  string  is  to  be 
topped  in  a  lute  or  guitar.  Howell,  sect  27. 
STTEN.  Spotted;  marked*  Var.  dial. 
Pocky  freten^"  Palsgrave. 
STTING.  A  griping  in  th«  stomach ;  a  writh- 
ig,  or  turning  about. 

iV.     From.    Used  when  »oe  next  word  be- 
ins  with  a  voweL    North. 
SWIT.    Fruit.    Christmas  Carols,  p.  8. 
5YHTE.    A  fright.    Pr.  Part. 
:YN.  (1)  An  old  term  for  the  ordure  of  the 
oar  or  woll  Dryden's  Twid,  p.  22. 
An  aah  tree.    (A.'N.) 
JYNE.    To  ask.    {A.^S.) 

And  tithe  be  frnntd  also  twlthe. 

How  fitfct  my  lady  hffigble.    Jr&£foW.88tt«fM. 

He  Jtegned  the  kyng  In  hii  erc» 

What  ktrdia  that  thel  were 

That  itondls  here  the  byeb 

MS.  Qmfefr.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  6S. 


FREYNS.  (1)  Bridles.    FtnehaleOL 
(2)  French.    Lay  le  Freine,  225. 
FRIARS'.FLIES.    Idlers.    See  Northbrooke'f 

Treatise,  1577,  pp.  43, 57.    "  Flen,  flyys,  and 

freris  populum  Domini  male  csedunt,"  Rc^q. 

Antiq.  i.  91.    Daddy-longlegs  are  so  called  in 

Somerset. 
FRIARS'.KNOTS.    Some  kind  of  tassels  used 

in  embroidery.    They  are  mentioned  in  HaU» 

Henry  VIII.  f.  80 ;  Privy  Purse  Expences  of 

the  Princess  Mary,  1831. 
FRIARS'.LOAYES.    Fossil  echinL    S^foUt. 
FRIARS'.PIECE.    The  piece  of  fat  in  a  leg  of 

mutton  called  i\itp€p^$  eye, 
FRICACE.    A  kind  of  ointment  for  a  sore  place. 

Jonton. 
FRICHE.    Brisk;. nimble;  quick.     Oxon.    No 

doubt  tromfryket  q.  v. 
FRICKLE.    A  basket  for  fruit  that  holds  about 

a  bushel  Dean  Millea  MS. 
FRIDGE.    To  rub ;  to  fray.    North. 
FRIDLEYS.    The  name  of  certain  small  renta 

which  were  formerly  paid  to  the  lord  of  the 

great  manor  of  Sheffield  by  the  inhabitants  ol 

the  Frith  of  Hawksworth  for  liberty  of  com- 
mon.   Hunter,  p.  40. 
FRIE.   A  very  young  and  small  pike. 
FRIEND-BACK.    Ahang-nail.    North. 
FRIEZE.     A  coarse  narrow  doth,  formerly 

much  in  use.    Garmenta  having  long  wool 

were  said  to  be  fiiezed. 
FRIGGE.   Therumpofbeef  or  mutton.  Warto. 

Also,  to  warm ;  to  fiddle-ftddle,  or  meddle 

officiously ;  to  wriggle. 
FRIGHTEN.    To  astonish.     Weet. 
FRIGHTFUL.    Fearful.    Af^ott. 
FRILL.  (1)  The  ciy  of  an  eagle. 
CZ'S  To  turn  back  in  plaits.     Far.  dial 
'2)  To  tremble,  or  shiver,  a  term  formerly  ap» 

plied  to  hawks.    Diet.  Rust,  in  v. 
FRIM.    Vigorous;  thriving;  well-fed;  tender* 

or  brittle ;  fresh ;  quick  grown.    North,    It 

is  used  in  the  first  sense  by  Drayton. 
FRIMICATE.    To  affect  delicacy ;  to  give  one't 

self  airs  about  trifles.    East, 
FRIMZY.    Slight ;  thin ;  soft.    Kent. 
FRINE.   To  whine,  or  whimper.    North. 
FRIN  JEL.    That  part  of  a  flail  which  falls  on 

the  com.    Af^ott. 
FRINNISHY.    Over-nice.    DetfOH. 
FRINNY.    To  neigh.    Lane. 
FRIPERER.    One  who  cleans  old  apparel  for 

sale ;  a  seller  of  eld  clothes  and  rags ;  a  brokei. 

Called  also  a^  filler  Uid  fr^iper. 
FRIPPERY.    An  old  clothes  shop.    *'  A  frip- 
pery of  old  ragges,"  Florio,  p.  92. 
FRISE.     Friesland.     See  Rom.  of  the  Rose, 

1093;  KyngAlisaunder,  1372. 
FRISKET.    That  wheraon  the  paper  is  laid  to 

be  put  under  the  spindle  in  printing. 
FRISKIN.    A  gay  lively  person.    Liquor,  when 

fermenting  rapidly,  is/Hkiy. 
FRISLET.    A  kind  of  small  ruffle. 
FRISSURE.    A  dish  in  old  cookery,  composed 

chiefly  of  hare. 
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FRIST.    Same  as  Fre9te  (2). 

FRISTELE.  A  flute.  {A.-N.)  Left  unexplained 

by  Ritson,  Met.  Rom.  i.  59. 
FRIT.  (1)  A  kind  of  pancake.  Line. 
(2)  A  fright.  Also,  frightened.  Var.  dial 
FRITCH.  Free ;  pleasant ;  sociable.  We$t, 
FRITFUL.  Timorous ;  fearful.  Warw, 
FRITH.  A  hedge,  or  coppice.  See  Will,  and 
the  Werwolf,  p.  30.  *'  Also  there  is  difference 
between  the  fryth  and  the  fell ;  the  fels  are 
understood  the  mountains,  vallyes,  and  pas- 
tures with  come,  and  such  like ;  the  frythes 
betoken  the  springs  and  coppyses,''  Noble  Art 
of  Venerie.  1611,  p.  98.  Drayton  explains  it 
'*  a  high  wood,"  a  sense  it  seems  to  bear  in 
Ywaine  and  Gawin,  157, 1688 ;  Minot,  p.  9  ; 
Sir  Amadas,  546 ;  Cot.  Myst.  p.  264 ;  Piers 
Ploughman,  pp.  224,  241,  355 ;  Const.  Mas. 
6, 266 ;  Anturs  of  Arther,  i.  8,  iv.  10.  A  dis- 
tinction between  frith  and  wood  seems  to  be 
made  in  WilL  and  the  Werwolf,  p.  80,  "  out 
of  forest  and  fiithet  and  alle  faire  wodes." 
Some  writers  explain  it  to  mean  **  all  hedge- 
wood  except  thorns,"  a  sense  still  used  in  the 
provinces ;  and  it  occurs  in  the  local  glossaries 
with  the  following  meanings, — unused  pas- 
ture land ;  a  field  taken  from  a  wood ;  young 
underwood;  brushwood.  Many  woods  in  Kent 
are  still  called  friths.  Frythed,  wooded.  Piers 
Ploughman,  p.  112.  <*  fWM,  to  plash  a  hedge. 
JDffoon."  Dean  Milles  MS. 

The  ttevard  tir  Gayraere, 
And  mony  gud  aqwyere. 
Thay  bro^ht  hame  on  ber* 
FnfifthU  unfoyne. 

MS,  lAneoln  A.  u  17*  f.  137* 

FRITHE.    Peace.    (^.-5.) 

FRITTERS.  Small  pancakes,  with  apples  in 
them.  Suffolk.  We  have  frytfuwrt  in  Pr. 
Parr.  p.  179,  translated  by  ligmui^  which  was 
a  kind  of  pancake ;  and  the  term  fritter  occurs 
in  Elyot,  1559,  in  v.  Loffonum,  See  also  a 
receipt  in  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  449.  FrtUour^ 
Reliq.  Antiq.  L  88.  '*  A  fritter  or  pancake ; 
a  kind  of  bread  for  children,  as  fKtters  and 
wafers,"  Baret,  1580,  F.  1137, 1138. 

FRITTING.  Rtting  and  fastening  the  felloes 
of  a  wheeL    Kennett. 

FRITTISH.    Cold.     Cumb. 

FRIZ.  Frozen.  Var.dial.  «•  All /rtr  out,  can't  get 
no  groundsel."    fVvt  occurs  in  Syr  Gawayne. 

FKIZADE.  Freize  cloth.  See  Arch.  xi.  92; 
Book  of  Rates,  p.  45. 

FRO.    From.   North.    See  Frow. 

FROATING.  Unremitting  industry.  Cumb. 
It  apparently  means  mendinff,  repairinfft  Mid- 
dleton,  ii.  69. 

FROBICHER.  A  fiirbisher.  It  is  explained  by 
uriffenator  in  Nominale  MS. 

FROBLY-MOBLY.   Indifferently  welL    Suuex. 

FROCK.  (1)  A  long  loose  garment  worn  by 
monks.  The  term  seems  also  to  haye  been 
applied  to  a  kind  of  loose  coat.  See  Strutt, 
ii.  246 ;  Prompt  Parv.  p.  179. 

(2)  A  frog.     Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  80. 


FRODMORTELL.  A  free  pardon  for  mndv 
or  manslaughter.    (A.-S,) 

Ilkan  of  ihb  stedet  tal  have  pen 
Ot  fndmorUtt  and  U  dcedo. 

Mmttutm  Anghc  U.  31 

FROES.    Frows.    See  Frow. 

FROG.  (1)  Frog  in  the  middle,  a  weU-knon 

child's  game.     Frog  over  an  old  dog,  lea^ 

frog,  list  of  games,  Rawl.  MS. 

(2)  Part  of  a  horse*s  foot.     Wore. 

(3)  A  monk's  frock.    See  Frock  (!)• 
FROGOAM.    A  slattern.     Yorkeh. 
FROGON.    A  poker.    (^.-M) 
FROG-SPIT.    Same  as  Cuekoo-^it,  q.  t. 
FROICE.    See  Frock  (1). 

He  routeth  with  a  tlepy  noyce. 
Andbnuteleth  as  a  monklt/ratcf. 

Obco«p.  MS.  9oe.  Antiq.  IM,  L  UL 

FROISE.  (1)  To  spread  thin.    S^ffolk. 

(2)  A  large  kind  of  pancake,  of  the  full  size  of 
the  frying-pan,  and  of  considerable  thickness ; 
so  thick  as  sometimes  to  contain  small  pieces 
of  bacon  mixed  and  fried  with  the  battfr, 
when  it  is  called  a  bacon-froize.  JSatt.  Tht 
ancient  yh^tse  was  like  a  pancake  in  form,  bst 
composed  of  different  materials. 

FROKIN.    A  Uttle  frow,  q.  V. 

FROM.    Away  from.    Shak. 

FROME.  Attejrome,  at  the  first,  immediiteh, 
aboye  all  things.  See  Atte^frome  /  Gy  of  War • 
wike,  p.  2 ;  Beves  of  Hamtoun,  p.  54. 

FROMMARD.  An  iron  instrument  to  rend  c: 
split  laths.     West. 

FROMMET.    From.    Salop. 

FROMONDE.    Part  of  the  armour  ? 

FuUe  butt  In  the  Arunt  the  /tnoiiwwde  he  hittei. 
That  the  buraytcht  blade  to  the  brayne  rynoex. 
MwU  Jlrthurt,  MS.  Uncoln,  C  6 

FRON.    From.    Towneley  Myst.  p.  106. 

FRONST.    Wrinkled.    {A.-N.) 

FRONT.  The  forehead.  Maundevile,  p.  203. 
Hence,  to  butt,  as  rams  do.  Tojront  «^,  to 
bind  the  hair  with  a  fillet 

FRONTAL.  A  piece  of  armour  for  the  forehead 
of  a  horse.  Spelt  fronetaU  in  the  KomeB- 
dator,  1585,  p.  251.    Also  as  FroR/wr,q.T. 

FRONTIER.  A  hanging  which  covered  the  front 
of  an  altar.  It  was  often  highly  decorated, 
and  the  arms  of  the  family  who  presented  it 
were  sometimes  emblazoned  thereon.  Frtm- 
tore,  Test.  Vetust.  p.  81.  Thefrontof  aboild. 
ing  was  also  so  called.  See  Roquefort,  in  v. 
Frontiere.  Shakespeare  uses  the  term  foi 
front  or  border  in  1  Hen.  IV.  L  3. 

FRONTLET.  A  forehead-band.  See  Nomen- 
dator,  p.  251 ;  Lilly,  ed.  1632,  sig.  T.  riii. 

FRONSTEAD.    A  fsrm-yard.     Yorkeh. 

FROOM.    Strong;  healthy.     Gloue. 

FRORE.  Frozen.  Froare,  Ashmole's  Tbeat 
Chem.  Brit.  1652,  pp.  19, 54.  Frorg,  frosty, 
froathy,  in  Spenser. 

FRORING.    Help ;  aid ;  assistance.    {A.'S.) 

FRORT.    Forward.     Cheth. 

FROSH.  A  frog.  North.  Oftener  prononnced 
frotk.  See  Towneley  Myst.  p.  62 ;  Reynirf 
the  Foxe»  p.  48 ;  Arch.  xxx.  373,  where  it  ii 
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stated  that  the  herb  Tenrain  is  called  fronu 
because  its  leaves  are  "  lyke  the  frossys  fet." 
{A,»S^    '*  JSofia,  a  frosche/'  Nominale  MS. 
His  frottnt  and  his  forhevede  alle  was  it  over 
As  tho  felleof  a/mMlre,  and  frakoede  it  semede. 

Mattt  Arthure,  MS,  Lincoln,  f.  64. 
See  we  not  the  /rouhes  and  unclene  wormes  gen- 
drid  of  powder  of  the  erthe  la  standyoge  watrts  and 
pittcs  cryynge  in  hir  maner. 

Cojfton's  [Avert  FruiftfUl  Ghottljf  Matert. 

FB0SLIN6.  Any  thing,  as  a  plant  or  animal, 
nipped  or  injured  by  frost.  Snjff^olk.  See 
Skelton,ii.  173. 

FROST.  To  turn  down  the  hinder  part  of 
horse's  shoes  in  firosts,  to  prevent  their  slip- 
ping.    Fant. 

FROST.CETCHEN.    Frost-bitten.    Sahp. 

FROSTED.    Frozen.    Det^on. 

FROST-NAILS.  Nails  with  heads  sharp  filed 
put  in  horse's  shoes  to  prevent  their  slipping 
in  frosty  weather.    Far.  dioL 

FROTE.    Tomb.    (^.-AT.) 

Tame  np  the  ferchea,  and  /rote  them  with  blood. 

Baokt  0/  HmtUUtf,  IMd. 

FROTERER.    One  who  rubs.    Maniwu 
FROTH.    Tender.    Tusser,  p.  86. 
FROTHER    To  feed.    Iahc. 
FROTY.    Forty.    Skelton,  ii.  274. 
FROUER    To  favour ;  to  aid.    {A,^S,)    <«Help 

and.^-oii«r/'  Leg.  Cath.  p.  52. 
FROUGH.      Loose;  spongy;  brittle;  tender. 

Var.  dioL     Short,  crispi  applied  to  wood, 

bread,  Sec. 
FROUNCE.  (1)  A  disease  in  hawks,    which 

attacks  the  mouth  and  palate,  so  that  they 

cannot  dose  the  beak.     See  Reliq.  Antiq. 

i.  294 ;  Diet.  Rust,  in  v. 

(2)  To  wrinkle.  Also,  to  frown.  As  a  substan- 
tive, a  frown  or  wrinkle.  In  later  writers,  to 
curl  or  twist. 

With  that  wdieftrouneeth  up  the  brow. 
This  covenaunt  y  wUle  alowe 

Gower,  M&  Soc,  jinttq^  134,  f.  48. 
May  hire  so  that  he  pronounce 
A  playne  good  wordie,  withoute  fnmnee, 

Gowtr,  MS,  JMd.  f.  63. 

The  frount/rownaer*  that  was  shene. 
The  nese  droppeth  ofte  bltwene. 

Cwrtor  Mundi,MS.  Coil.  THfi.  Cantab,  f.  83. 

(3)  A  flounce,  in  dress.    Nares. 

(4)  An  irregiUar  or  wrinkled  kind  of  ornament 
on  a  cup.     Pr.  Parv. 

FROUNTELLE.    A  frontlet. 
With  a  frountette  endent. 
With  perleof  oryenU  MS.  Uneoln  A.  L  17*  f.  133. 

FROUNTY.    Very  passionate,    line. 

FROUSE.    To  rumple.    SotUh, 

FROUST.    A  musty  smell.     Far.  dial. 

FROUZE.    To  curl.    Florio,  p.  247. 

FROUZ  Y,  Froward ;  peevish ;  crusty.  In  Kent, 
it  signifies  anything  disordered  and  offensive 
to  the  eye  or  smell.    Kennett,  MS.  Lansd. 

FROW.  (1)  A  woman.  {I>ut.)  The  term  is  still 
in  use  in  the  North  of  England  for  a  dirty 
woman,  a  slattern,  a  lusty  woman.  **  JneUla, 
a  miskin  fro,"  Nomenclator,  1585,  p.  518. 


See  Harrison's  England,   p.  177;    Patient 
Grissel,  p.  48. 

(2)  Same  as  Frwgh^  q.  v. 

(3)  Fickle ;  wicked  ? 

Thoghe  the  prett  be  fals  or  fiwo. 
The  messe  y«  ever  gode  y^nou* 

MS,  Hart.  1701,  f.  VL 

(4)  Hasty;  hastily.    MS.  Hail.  913. 
FROWARD.  (1)  Averse.    {A.-S.) 

(2)  From.    Torrent  of  Portugal,  p.  41. 
FROWARDES.     Frowardness.     Skeltwu 
FROWDIE.    A  dirty  woman.     North. 
FRO  WE  R    Same  as  Fnmmard^  q.  v. 
FROWRINGE.    Froward.    See  the  Romance  of 

Octavian,  Oxf.  1809,  p.  59. 
FROWY.    Stale;  not  sweet.   Eoit.    Applied  to 

grass  in  Spenser. 
FROWYTE.    Fruit.    Frtnfttz,  Morte  Arthure, 

MS.  Lincoln,  f.  87. 

He  preuede  to  pulle/roteyM  with  his  hande, 
Ala  VDMXM  for  fude  that  was  p^re  faynt. 

TVtt^  Thomast  MS.  Uncoln,  f.  150. 

Thonour  in  Octobyr  aygnyfyci  that  itame  jere 
grete  wyndya  and  grele  akantenesse  of  comnyi ,  and 
lytylle  fiwoyteee  on  tree*  MS,  Lineiiin  A.  1. 17f  f  610 

FRUB.    To  rub,  or  furbish.    Florio,  p.  25* 
FRUCE.     Fruit.     Pr.  Parv. 
FRUCTUOUS.    Fruitful ;  pleasant.    {A.-N.) 
It  was  joie  for  to  here  and  see 
The  fntetuotu  talkyng  that  he  had  to  me. 

MS.  Rawl,  C.9B, 
FRUE.    True ;  faithfuL    Line. 
FRUGAL.    Relaxed.    Norfolk. 
FRUGGAN.   (1)  A  curved  iron  acraper  with 

which  ashes  in  an  oven  are  stirred.     North. 

"An  oven-forke,  tearmed  in  Lincolnshire  a 

fruffffin,  wherewith  fuell  is  both  put  into  an 

oven,  and  stirred  when  it  is  (on  fire)  in  it," 

Cotgrave,  in  v.  Fowyon. 
(2)  A  slovenly  woman.    North. 
FRUIT.    Apples.    Herrf. 
FRUITESTERE.     A   female  seUer  of  fruit. 

Chaueer, 
FRUM.      Early;  before  its  time;  numerous; 

thick ;  firm ;  rank ;  overgrown.     fFett.    Also 

as  Frimt  q.  v. 
FRUMENTY.    Hulled  wheat  boiled  in  milk,  and 

seasoned  with  cinnamon,  sugar,  &c.    Ancient 

recipes  for  it,  dififering  from  each  other,  occur 

in  the  Forme  of  Cury,  pp.  91, 121.    See  Reliq. 

Antiq.  i.  88.    **  Frumentee  noble,"  MS.  Morte 

Arthure,  f.  55.    A  person  in  a  dUemmais  said 

to  be  in  a  frumenty  aweat. 
FRUMP,  (n  A  Ue.    «  To  tell  one  a  Ue,  to  give 

a  frimip,''  Hollyband,  1593.    To  frump  up  a 

tale,  i.  e.  to  invent  one. 

(2)  To  be  rude ;  to  mock ;  to  rebuke.  Also,  a 
sarcastic  taunt ;  a  toss  under  the  ehin ;  a  flout, 
or  mock.  **To  frump  one,  to  take  one  up 
hastily,  to  speak  short,"  Kennett  MS.  "  So 
merry  in  your  frumps,"  Locrine,  p.  54.  See 
Florio,  pp.  52,  72 ;  Stanihurst,  p.  34 ;  Holiu- 
shed,  Chron.  Ireland,  p.  80. 

(3)  A  cross  old  woman ;  a  gossip.  Var.  dial 
Also,  to  go  about  gossipping. 

(4)  To  complain  without  cause.    Lane. 
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FRUMPISH.  Scomfol;  contemptnoiu ;  peev- 
ish ;  froward.     For.  dioL 

FRUMPLE.  To  wrinkle ;  to  crample ;  to  raffle, 
or  disorder,     for.  dial. 

FRUMPY.    Same  as  Fhtmpith,  q.  t. 

FRUNDELE.    Two  pecks.    North, 

FRUNT.    To  aflh>nt.    Somenet, 

FRUNTELEY.    Same  aa  Frontier,  q.  t. 

FRUS.    Fruit.    Somerset. 

FRUSH.  (1)  To  bruise;  to  indent;  to  break,  or 
dash  to  pieces.  See  Florio,  p.  24 ;  Kyng  Ali- 
sannder,  1814;  Staniburst,  p.  29;  Horn 
Childe,  p.  303.  To  fniab  a  chicken,  L  e.  to 
carve  it. 

(2)  To  rush  violently.    See  Maundevile,  p.  238 ; 

Degrevant,  1087. 

JPVtMclicn*  on  alle  the  fnpe,  and  biemes  afflrayede. 
Mort0  Arthure,  MS,  Unenln,  t.  8S. 

(3)  Said  of  wood  that  is  apt  to  break  and  splin- 
ter.   North. 

Ci)  To  Tubf  or  scrab.     Line. 

(5)  To  set  the  feathers  of  an  arrow  upright.  See 

Nares,  in  v. 
FRUSTICAL.    Festive.    Beds. 
FRUTINON.    Now  and  then.    East. 
FRUTTACE.      A    fritter.      Yorksh.     Hence 

Frattace-Wednesday,  Ash-Wednesday,  when 

fritters  were  eaten. 
FRUWARD.    Forward.    Percy. 
FRU3T.    Fruit    Apol.  LolL  p.  4. 
FRY.  (1)  A  drain.     WUts. 

(2)  Young  children.  Salop.  Antiq.  p.  434.  "  To 
the  and  to  thi  fiy/'  i.  e.  seed,  or  progeny, 
Towneley  Myst.  p.  24.  "A  great  frie  of 
young  children,"  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

(3)  The  pluck  of  a  calf.     North. 
(4  )  Free ;  noble.    **  That  child  that  was  so  fry/' 

Rembrun,  p.  424.    (^.-5.) 
FRYCE.    Freize  cloth.    Borde. 
FRYKE.  (1)  Fresh;  active;  lusty.    See  Chron. 

Yilod.  p.  89 ;  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  230; 

Prompt.  Parv.  pp.  100, 179. 
Thyi  day  a  man  yt  Aresche  and  frpkt, 
And  achewyth  fortbe  a  gladly  chere. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  li.  38,  f.  19. 
Whan  the  thevet  deden  hym  wounde. 
The  feendyi  y  lycken  to  the  doggya  Apke. 

an.  iMd.f.86. 

(2)  To  go,  or  move  hastily. 

IRYSOUN.   AFrieslander.  {A.'S.) 

He  fede  and  lelde  hym  for  raunioiin. 

At  London  to  a  Fiy«owii.  MS.  Hati,  VJOi,  f.  70. 

FRYTE.    FrmL     See  Const.  Mason,  p.  33; 

Tnndale's  Visions,  p.  65. 
FU.    Full    Ritson. 
FUANTS.    The  dung  of  the  wolf,  fox,  marten, 

or  badger.    Twici,  p.  22. 
FUATTED.    Flatted.     Weber. 
FUB.  (1)  To  put  off ;  to  deceive.    At  marbles, 

an  irregular  mode  of  projecting  the  taw  by  an 

effort  of  the  whole  hand,  instead  of  the  thumb 

only.    See  Moor,  p.  138. 
(2)AsmaU&tchild.    North. 
FUCKSAIL.    The  fore-sail.    {Germ.) 
FUCKWIND.    A  species  of  hawk.    North. 
FUCUS.    Paint  for  the  complexion,  formerly 


much  used  by  ladies,  and  composed  frsqpatiy 
of  highly  ii^uiious  mineral  poisons.  ''  Fnoucs 
for  ladies/'  Strode's  Floating  Island,  sig.C. 

FUD.  (1)  The  tail  of  a  hare.    North. 

(2)  To  kick  with  the  feet     Craven. 

PUDDAH.    Further.    East. 

FUDDER.     As  much  as  a  two-horse  cart  vOl 
contain ;  a  fother.    North. 

FUDDIN.    A  kick.     Crat/en. 

FUDDLE.    To  intoxicate  fish ;  to  indalge  a 
drink.     Var.  dioL 

FUDDLED.    Bothered.    Dorset. 

FUDE.  (1)  Man ;  person.    See  Fode.   In  use  ia 
Devon,  according  to  Milles  MS. 
And  ab  I  am  maydene  trewe  and  gent. 
If  ;e  be  bothe  at  one  aaaent« 
I  fayle  the  for  tUL/k<l€.  MS.  Lbteoim  A.  1. 17.  t  Ul 

(2)  Food.    Perceval,  1326. 

FUDGE.  (1)  A  little  hi  person.     North. 

(2)  To  poke  with  a  stick.  Sufoli.  The  tem 
seems  to  be  metaphoiically  used  by  Fsiifu, 
Bulk  and  Selvedge  of  the  World,  1674, 
**/udffed  up  into  such  a  smirkish  live- 
liness,"  dedication. 

(3)  Nonsense ;  fabulous.     Var.  diaL 

(4)  To  walk  slowly  and  with  difficulty. 
FUDGEE.    To  contrive  to  do.    Dewm. 
FUDGEL.    An  awkward  child.     Cumi. 
FUE.    To  make  an  attempt.    Norths 
FUEL.    Garden  stuff.    Heref. 
FUELER.    The  domestic  who  made  the  fiiei. 

Also,  as  FewiUer,  q.  v. 
FUF.    Five.    Kyng  Alisaunder,  6711. 
FUFF.    To  blow,  or  puff.    North. 
FUFFY.    Light ;  soft ;  spongy.     North. 
FUGATION.     A   hunting  ground.     Et  eu» 

habeant  fligatienes  suae  ad  Jugandum,  Ciiti 

Lib.  Hen.  I.  Civ.  Lond. 
FUGE.    To  take  flight.    {Lat.) 
FUGER-SATTEN.    Figui«d,  or  branched  sa^ 

See  Unton  Inventories,  p.  11. 
FUGH.    A  species  of  musical  compositi<»i  ge- 
nerally termed  yV^ue. 
FUGLEMAN.    A  person  who  directs  the  cheer- 
ing of  a  crowd  or  mob.    Var.  diaL 
FUKES.    Locks  of  hair.    North.     Haitiuo, 

Countrey  Farme,  1616,  p.  465,  uses  the  ten 

fory«ciife9. 
FULBOLSY.    Tiolently.    Beds. 
FULCH.    To  beat,  or  push ;  to  gore,  as  a  boD ; 

to  squeeze;   at  taw,  to  edge  on  usfairij* 

Deton. 
FULCULENCY.     «  Dreggie  refuse  and  fikt- 

leneie"  Topsell'i  Serpents,  p.  41. 
FULDE.    Destroyed.    Heame. 
FULDEN.    Fined.    SeeJIdren. 
FULDRIVE.  Fully  driven;  completed.  Ckaseer. 
FULE.  (1)  A  bird,  or  fowL    North. 
(2)Gold.foiL   Pr.  Parv.  p.  182.  Thetenn>if*» 

occurs  in  Gawane  and  Goldgros. 
FULFIL.     To  fiU  up  entirely ;  to  make  ftl 

Palsgrave. 
FUL-FREMED.    FuU  or  quite  perfect,  {A.-S.) 
FULHED.    Fulness.    MS.Cott.Vesps».D.TU- 
FULIKE.    Foully ;  shamefully.    {A.'S^ 
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FULK.  (1)  A  pbrase  made  use  of  by  boys  play- 
ing at  taw,  wben  they  slily  push  the  hand 
forward  to  be  nearer  the  marie.  Dean 
Miiles'  MS.  Glossary. 

(2)  A  boUow  place.     Siinner, 

PULKE.    People.     Chaucer, 

FULKER.    A  pawnbroker,  or  usurer. 

FULL.  ( 1 )  Dark ;  cloudy.     Devon, 

(2)  Quite ;  entirely ;  every  way.  Var.  dial  See 
Winter's  Tale,  L  2. 

(3)  Intoxicated.     Craven, 

(4)  Sereral  compounds  of  this  word  denote  vio- 
lence and  impetuosity,  BBfitH-bang,  full-butty 

fuU-drwe^  fiill-jnuh,  JuU-emack,  JuU-tplit, 
/uU-spoutt  &c 

(5)  For ;  because ;  on  account  of.     North. 
FULLAMS.    False  dice.    Shak.     There  were 

high  fullams  and  low  fullams,  to  denote  dice 
loaided  on  the  high  or  low  number. 
FULLARING.    A  groove  into  which  the  nails 

of  a  horse's  shoe  are  inserted.    Salop, 
FULL-BETTER.    Much  better.    North. 
FULL-CRY.   Hounds  are  in  JuU  cry ^  when  they 
run  orderly,  and  "  hold  it  merrily  together." 
Gent.  Rec.  ii.  78. 
FULL-DUE.    Final  acquittance.    East. 
FULLE.  (1)  Fill ;  sufficiency. 

With  the  gram  of  God,  or  hyt  were  nyghte. 
The  yeant  had  bys  fall*  of  fyghte. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ii.  38,  f.  W. 

(2)  To  cleanse,  or  make  clean.    lAnc, 
FULLED.    Baptised.    Heame, 
FULL-FLOPPER.   A  bird  sufficiently  feathered 

to  leave  the  nest.    Eatt. 
FULL-FROTH.    A  cow  is  said  to  be  in  JulU 

frothy  when  she  gives  the  greatest  quantity  of 

milk.    StifbUk. 
FULLGENS.    Refulgence ;  brightness. 
FULLING-STOCKS.    A  machine  used  in  a  mUl 

for  fulling  cloth. 
FULL-LITTLE.    TooUttle.    North. 
FULLMART.      A  pole-cat.     It  occurs  under 

other  forms.      "  A  fitch,  or  fullmart,"  Cot- 
grave,  in  V.  Belette.     See  Harrison,  p.  225. 

Fulmardet  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  81 ;  fulthmardf  ib. 

ii.  83 ;  "  fulmer,  or  polcatte,"  Baret. 
FULLOCK.  (1)  To  jerk  the  hand  unlawfully.  A 

term  at  marbles. 
(2)  A  sudden  heavy  faU.     Derb. 
FULL-PITCH,      Ploughing  the  lull  depth  of 

the  soil  is  called  tidcing  it  up  a  full-pitch. 

Norf. 
FULLSOME.   Nasty ;  indeUcate.  North.  "  Ful- 

some,  or  sluttish,  sgualidut"  Baret. 
FULL-SOON.    Very  soon.     Chaucer.     Wick- 

liffe  has^u^  aorryi  &c. 
FULL-STATED.     Spoken  of  a  leasehold  estate 

held  under  three  lives.    Devon. 
FULLTNGE.    Baptising.    (^.-&) 
FUL-MADE.    Wrought ;  finished.     (J.-S.) 
FULSUM.    To  help,  or  aid.     Gawayne. 
FULSUMLI.    Plenteously.     WiU.  Werw. 
FULSUMNESSE.    Satiety.    (A.-S,) 
FULTH-HEDE.    Filthiness.    Heame. 
FUZ^TRUST.    Trussed  full  ;fiUed  up.     Weber. 


FUMBLE-FISTED.  Very  awkward  in  handling 

things.     Suffolk, 
FUME.  (1)  Smoke.     {A,^N.) 

As  from  the  fyre  depertyth  /Wim, 
^  body  and  sowle  atondre  goothe. 

If  &  Cantab,  Ft,  li.  SB,  f.  M. 

(2)  To  become  inflamed.    Salop. 

FUMES.  The  ordure  of  the  hert.  "  And  jif  men 

speke  and  aske  hym  of  the  fume»t  he  shal 

clepe/umM  of  an  hert,"  Mayitre  of  the  Game^ 

MS.  Bodl.  546. 
FUMETERE.  The  plant  fumitory,  called  erthe^ 

tmoHn  MS.  Sloane  5.f.  5. 
FUMING-BOX.    A  pastile-bumer. 
FUMIS  H.    Angry ;  fractious.  Suffolk. 
FUMLER.    Afumbler.    Craven. 
FUMOSITE.    Fumes ;  steam ;  smoke.    (A.-N.) 
FUMOUSLY.    Angrily;  furiously.  "Iwaxefu- 

mouse  or  angrye,"  Palsgrave. 
FUMP.  (1)  A  slap,  or  blow.    Devon. 
(2)  The  gist,  as  of  a  joke.    Exmoor* 
FUMY-BALL.  Apuff-baU?  Hall's  Satires,p.  99. 
FUN.  (I)  To  cheat ;  to  deceive.    Somenet. 

(2)  Found.     Minot,  p.  38.     North. 

(3)  A  small  pitcher.   Ermoor. 
PUNCH.    To  push.     I.  of  Wight. 
FUND.    Found.    North. 
FUNDE.    To  go ;  to  march. 

Now  to  the  forest  thay  funda. 
Bathe  with  home  and  with  hunde. 

MS.  Unealn  A.  i.  17.  f.  ISt. 
FUNDELYNGE.    AfoundUng.    Pron^t,Parv. 
FUNDEMENT.     A  foundation.     (A,^N,) 
FUNDIED.     Injured.    Turner's  Herbal,  15C2. 
FUNDLESS.    A  foundling;  anything  acddeii. 

tally  discovered.     Warw. 
FUNE.  (1)  Few.    Minot's  Poems,  p.  7. 
(2)  To  foin,  or  thrust. 

Whenne  the  batelles  were  Junede, 
With  sperit  freschely  thay  funette, 

MS,  Uncoln  A.  i.  17»  f.  131. 

FUNGES.    Mushrooms.    (A.-N.) 
FUNK.    (1)  Touch-wood.   Suffolk.  "Funke,  or 
lytylle  fyyr,  igmeubu**  Pr,  Parv. 

(2)  Cross ;  ill-tempered.     Oxon, 

(3)  A  horse  is  said  to  funkf  when  it  throws  up 
its  hind  quarters  without  lashing. 

(4)  To  smoke ;  to  cause  a  bad  smeil.    North. 

(5)  Great  fear.     Var,  dial, 
FUNNEL.  (1)  Afinial.    Willis,  p.  64. 

(2)  A  mare  mule  produced  by  an  ass  covered  by 

a  horse.    Line, 
FUNNY.     Comical ;  pleasing,     far.  diaL 
FUN-STON.    A  font.     "  And  hoven  in  fun- 

tton,"  Leg.  Cathol.  p.  83. 
FUR.  (1)  A  furrow.    North. 

(2)  To  throw.    Somernet. 

(3)  The  indurated  sediment  sometimes  found  in 
tea-kettles.    Suffolk. 

(4)  Fire.    Rob.  Glouc.  p.  8 ;  St.  Brandan,  p.  8. 
FURBELOWS.    Fringe ;  any  ornamental  part 

of  female  dress.     Var.  diaL 
FURCHURE.  The  place  where  the  thighs  part  | 

sometimes,  the  legs.    {A^N.) 
FURCUM.    The  bottom ;  the  whole.  Somefmt. 
FURDE.  (1)  Tarried.    Heamt. 
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(2)  FurrecL    Kynge  Johan,  p.  39. 

FURDST,    The  farthest.     Salop. 

FUHE.  (1)  To  go.   Cumb.  It  occurs  as  the  part 

pa.  in  R.  de  Brunne,  Bowes  MS. 
(2)  Fared.    Also,  went.     Gawayne, 

Alexander  hadd  a  grete  Ijste  for  to  he  bathede 

therin*  and  went   into   it,  and  bathed  hym,  and 

watchcde  hym  therin.  and  also  sone  he  felle  in  a 

fever,  and  a  heved-werke,  therwith  so  that  he  J\tre 

wonder  ille.  MS.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17*  f.  14. 

FUREL.    A  furnace.    Somertet,     Weber  has 

fure  for  fire.    See  Fur  (4). 
FURENDEL.    The  fourth  part  of  a  bushel  of 

corn.    See  Kennett,  p.  78. 
FURER.    An  officer  whose  duty  it  was  to  bum 

false  measures.    Dean  Milles  MS. 
FURETTES.    Ferrets.    Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  66. 
FUR-FORD.    Perished.  (A.-S.)  See  Kyng  AU- 

saunder,  3814,  where  the  BodL  MS.  rightly 

omitH  the  first  y-mad. 
FURGEON.    A  prop.     Yorkth, 
FURGON.   Same  as /'ru^on,  q.  Y.  *' With /iir- 

ffons  and  with  tongis  glowand,"  Tundale,p.34. 

(^.-iV.)    See  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  182. 
FUR-HEADS.    Headlands  of  a  field.    Devon. 
FURIAL.    Raging.  (^.-A^.) 
FURIBOND.    Mad ;  outrageous.    Mituheu. 
FUR-IRE.  A  fire-iron,  q.  y.   StBrandan,  p.  30. 
FURL.    To  throw ;  to  hurl.    /.  If^ighL 
FURLEY.    Wondrous.     Gawayne, 
FURLONG.    The  line  of  direction  of  ploughed 

lands ;  a  division  of  an  unindosed  corn-field. 

Var,  dioL 
FURME.    To  form.    Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  14. 
FURMEST.    First;  foremost.  {A.-S.) 
FURMETY.    Same  as  Frumenty^  q.  ▼. 
FURNACE.  (1)  A  boiler.    Somenet. 
(2)  To  smoke  like  a  furnace.    Shak, 
FURNAGE.    A  fee  paid  for  baking.    See  Ord. 

and  Reg.  p.  195. 
FURNER.    A  malkin  for  an  oven.    Line. 
PURNEY.    A  furnace.    Maundevile,  p.  49. 
FURNEYE.    To  furnish.    Weber,  ii.  216. 
FURNIMENT.    Furniture ;  decoration. 
FURNITADE.    Furniture.    Estex. 
FURNITURE.  This  word  formerly  signified  any 

kind  of  moveable  property.    A  country  well 

stocked  with  animals,  &c  was  said  to  have 

good  furniture. 
FURNOUR.  A  baker.  {Lat.)  See  Ord.  and  Reg. 

pp.  70,  232.    Still  in  use  in  Kent. 
FUROLE.    A  kind  of  meteor,  mentioned  by 

Skinner,  and  described  by  Cotgravey  in  v. 
fUSRED-HOOD.  A  hood  lined  with  ftor.  Furde 

whodes,  Kynge  Johan,  p.  39.     Furred  pack, 

a  wallet  of  skin  with  the  hair  outward. 
FURRED-UP.    Entangled.    South. 
FURROUR.    A  fur,  or  skm.    See  Maundevile, 

p.  247 ;  Planch^'s  Costume,  p.  174. 
FURRY-DAY.    A  dancicg  festival  and  merry- 

making  on  the  8th  of  May,  observed  with 

great  ceremony  at  Helston,  co.  Comw. 
FURSTI.    Thirsty.    See  AJurtL 
If  he  ete  of  another  Vre, 
Turtti  shal  he  never  be. 
C%rwr  Mundi,  MS.  CoU.  THn.  Cantab,  f.  7. 


FURTHER.    See  example  under  F^. 
FURWE.    A  furrow.  (^.-5.) 
FURZE-BREAK.    Land  where  fbne  ii,  or  ba 

been,  growing,  and  is  broken  up.    SwUk 
FURZE-CHIRPER.    The  mountain  fincL  b 

is  also  called  the  fitrze'Chueker. 
FURZE-MAN-PIG.    A  hedgehog.    Gbnc. 
FURZEN.    Furze.    Tusser,  p.  189. 
FURZE-OWL.    A  cockchafer.    Somerset. 
FUSBALL.    A  pufF-ball,  or  fungus,    rtr.d^ 
Wych  wllbe  black  and  light  wlthall. 
Much  like  the  titbatance  of  a  fmAdU. 

jtthmele'M  Themt,  CSitm.  Brit.  iai,pk.a 

FUSE.    The  track  of  a  buck  in  the  grass,  .h 

ancient  hunting  term. 
FUSEL.    A  spindle.    (Fr.) 
FUSIN.   Same  as  Foison,  q.  t.  We  haTeyweu 

in  Lybeaus  Disconus,  100. 
FUSOME.     Handy;  neat;  handsome.    livtl 
FUSSLE.    A  slight  confusion.   Suffolk.  Cakii 

in  some  placesyuMm^n/. 
FUSSOCKING.    Large  and  fat.     NoHL 
FUSSY.    Needlessly  or  over  busy.    Var.^ 
FUST.  (1)  A  fist.    Piers  Ploughman,  p.  551 

(2)  A  vessel  for  wine,  &c  (Fr.)  Sec  the  Houirj 
Household  Books,  p.  522. 

(3)  To  mould  as  com  does.    See  Hamlet,  h.  {, 
and  Palsgrave.  Futtines,  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  211 

(4)  Wood.    (^.-M) 

FUSTERER.    A  maker  of  pack-saddles.  **  Tk 

saddlers  and  fuaterers"  Chester  Plafs,  L  § 

where  MS.  BodL  175,  TeaA&Jrysers. 
FUSTIAN.    Low ;  vulgar ;  coarse.  Fiat'm  la. 

guage^  unintelligible  jargon,  such  as  gipoes  os^ 

See  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Barragoiim ;  Florio,  p.  6i 
FUSTIKE.  A  kind  of  wood  used  by  dyen.  &• 

Brit.  Bibl.  ii.  403. 
FUSTILARIAN.    A  cant  term  of  contempt,! 

fusty  stinking  fellow.     Shak, 
FUSTILUGS.    A  big-boned  person ;  a  fat  grv«i 

woman.  Exmoor.  "  A  fixstilug,  or  ranksiae!^ 

ing  woman/'  Howell. 
FUSTLE.    A  fuss,  or  bustle.     Warv. 
FUSTY.  (1)  Thirsty.     Wilis, 
(2)  Musty  ;  mouldy ;  ill'.smelling.     Ver.  iioL 
FUSUM.    Handsome.    North, 
FUTE.  The  scent  or  track  of  a  fox,  or  soy  beet 

of  chace.  Pr.  Parv,  Spelt /i»«  by  Howefl,  ia?. 
FUTNON.    Now  and  then.    Bait. 
FUTRE.    See  Foutra.  **  Futre  for  thy  b^  »■ 

vice,"  Heywood's  Royall  King,  1637,  s^C 

iii.    See  2  Henry  IV.  v.  3. 
FUTRIT.  An  horizontal  shaft  or  way  used  oes 

Ironbridge.    Salop, 
FUWTING.    Favouring.    Mirr.  Mag.  p.  251 
FUXOL.    A  fowl,  or  bird. 

The  fltf  to  watttr,  als  we  fiod. 
The  /UmI  be-taght  he  to  the  wynd. 

MS,  CM,  retpa».  A.aii 

FUYLE.  (1)  To  defile. 

She  bede  hit  me  wlthootenbiyiioc 
She  hath  mt/Hpltd  with  her  tynae, 

Curmr  Mundi,  itS,  CbB.  IHn.  OnlAti 
(5)To£uL    ApoL  LoU.  p.  59. 
FUYR.    Fire.  See  Maundevile,  p.  35 ;  Lydsittv 
p.  68 ;  Forme  of  Cury,  n.  84. 
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FUYSON.    Toiaon ,  plentT.    Skelton.    Kay  has 

fiuian  as  a  North  countiy  word. 
PUZ.    Furze,     Var,  dial 
FUZZT.     Light  and  spongy.    North,    Rongh 
and  shaggy.  East,  Silk  or  cotton  that  raydLs, 
is  said  to  wear  fuzzy, 
FWALCHON.    A  term  of  reproach.   See  an  in- 
stance in  the  Towneley  Myst.  p.  130. 
FYDDE.    Fed.    Tandale,  p.  146. 
FTE.    Boldness.    (j4,-N,) 

Thynge  whiche  is  litiUe  worth  withinne* 
He  uyeth  in  open  fye  to  tynne. 

Cower,  MS,  Soe,  Antiq.  134,  f.  49. 

FTEMARTEN.    A  term  of  reproach  ? 

1M2.  Feb  22,  we  went  to  the  theater  to  se  a 
•curvie  plsy  aet  owt  ai  by  one  virgin,  which  ther 
proTed  a  J^emarUn  without  roice,  so  that  we  stayd 
Dot  the  matter.  MS.  Addit,  6006. 

FYEN.  To  purge ;  to  clear ;  to  drive ;  to  banish ; 

to  digest.   See  Arch.  zxx.  353 ;  Prompt.  Panr. 

p.  159. 
FYGERE.    A  fig-tree.    (J,^N,) 
FYGET.    A  dish  composed  of  almonds,  figs, 

raisins,  ginger,  and  honey. 
FYGWRYTH.    Figureth.     Cov.  Mytt, 
FYKE.    Trifling  care.    Northumb,    InSyrGa- 

wayne  occunfyiedf  shrank,  was  troubled. 
FYLAND.    DefiUng.    See  File, 

Here  may  men  le  and  undyntand 

Howe  fowle  syn  es  and  how/Vtemf. 

Hampo/e,  MS,  Bowe§,  p.  70< 

FYLE.  Vile;  foul.  Weber.  It  means  ^tf  in 
Torrent  of  Portugal,  p.  39. 

FYLEGH.    TofoUow.    Ps.  Cott.  MS. 

FYLESOFERUS.    Philosophers.    (A.-N,) 

FYLLE.  (1)  A  file.    Nominale  MS. 

(2)  To  fulfil.    Syr  Gawayne, 

FYLLETORY-GUTTERS.  Gutters  for  convey- 
ing water  from  the  walls  of  buildings. 


FYLLOK.    A  wanton  girL    Hye  Way  to  the 

Spyttell  Hous,  n.  d. 
FY-LOAN.    A  word  used  to  call  home  cows  to 

be  milked.    North, 
FYMTERE.    Same  as  ErthnmoJt,  q.  t.    It  ia 

mentioned  in  MS.  Med.  Lincoln. 
FYN.    Fine;  clever.     (^A,-N,) 
FYNDLY.    Flend-like ;  tejrible. 

Thb  preltt  that  wai  her  panon  and  cnrat  thercw 

Seid,  I  thall  tell  you  what  la  beat 

To  putte  awey  holy  this  J^mdUf  tempest. 

jrs.  Loud.  416,  f.43L 

FYNDYNG.    An  aUowance.    Heame. 
FYNELICHE.    Finely ;  nicely.     Gower, 
FYNGIRMELL.    A  finger's  breadth.    {A.-S,) 
FYNISMENT.    End;  finish.    Gawayne. 
FYNLY.    Goodly.    Robin  Hood,  i.  51. 
FYOLL.    A  cnp,  or  pot.     It  corresponds  to  the 
Latin  amvla.    "  Fyollys  and  cowpis,"  Tundale, 
p.  64.    See  Huloet,  ed.  1552. 
FYRMETE.    Infirmity.    Audelay,  p.  31. 
FYRRYS.    Furze  or  gorse.    Pr,  Parv, 
FYSCHERE.    A  fisher. 

Anodur  man  he  mett  there. 
He  aeyde  he  waa  a  fytchere, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  IL  SB,  f.  190. 

FYSYSCHONS.    Physicians. 

All  the  lechyi,  yV4weAon«,  and  aurgyeBi,  ne  5yt  all 
the  creaturya  In  herene  and  In  erthe,  achall  not 
mowe  heele  the  woonde  of  hyt. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  8. 

FYTTE.    Feet.    Torrent,  p.  20. 

FYVETHE.    The  fifth. 

Thefyoetht  day  he  failed  novjt. 

Of  watir,  foule,  and  fiaihe,  he  wroajt. 

CterMT  jrwidi.  MS.  CoU,  Trin,  Cantmb,  f.  SL 

FYVIRE.    Fever.    Arch.  txx.  407. 
FYWELEF.    Same  as  Fhe-leqf,  q.  v. 
FYYRE.    The  star-thistle.    Pr,  Parv. 
FYYST.    Lirida.    Prompt,  Parv, 


GA.    Togo.    North.     See  Perceval,  1462, 
2173,  2271.     Gaa,  ib.  1615;  Isumbras, 
696,  719,  724,  754. 

The  kyng  bare  witnesae  and  seid,  5a, 
But  thou  royjt  onys  er  thou  ga, 
Etyn  with  me  a  mele. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  53. 

And  whether  it  tome  to  wele  or  waa. 
Gladly  wiUa  I  with  50W  gaa, 

MS.  Uncoln  A.  1. 17,  f.  127* 

GAAM.    Sticky  ;clammy.     WUte, 
GAB  BARD.    Same  as  Gabbem,  q.  v. 
GABBE.    To  talk  idly;  to  jest.    (A.-N.)    Stm 
In  common  use.    In  early  writers  it  sometimes 
means,  to  lie,  or  draw  the  long  bow. 
To  the  kyng  than  sayd  ayr  Gawayne, 
I  jaMyd  on  hym  thys  jendyr  day. 

MS,  Hart,  2252,  f.  102. 

GABBER.  Explained  by  Franklin,  Life,  ed. 
1819,  p.  57,  a  person  *<  skilful  in  the  ait  of 
burlesque."    It  now  means,  to  talk  nonsense. 

GABBBRIES.    WOy  deceito.    Mituheu. 

GABBERN.  Large ;  comfortless ;  ill-contrived. 
Applied  to  rooms  or  houses.     Wilte. 

GABBING.    Lying; jesting.    Wteklife. 


GABBLE-RATCHES.    Birds  that  make  a  great 

noise  in  the  air  in  the  evenings.    North, 
GABEL.    A  tax,  or  excise.    (A.'N.) 
GABERDINE.    A  coarse  loose  frock  or  mantle. 
**  Mantyll  a  gaberdyne,'*  Palsgrave.    Still  in 
use  in  Kent. 
GABERLILTIE.    A  balUd-singer.    North. 
GABIE.    A  sieve  with  laige  holes.    North, 
GABLE,  m  High.    Heame. 
(2)  A  cable.     Gable-ropet  a  large  thick  rope,  a 
cable.    ''  Gable  rope  of  a  shippe,  ehable" 
Palsgrave. 

Softe,  aer,  aeyd  the  gabvXU'Toipt, 
Methinke  gode  ale  ia  la  jour  tope. 

V^m  Poettcm,  p.  It. 
Hya  gabuUa  and  hya  ropya  evexechone 
Waa  portrayed  Terely. 

MS,  Cantab.   Ff.  il.  38,  f.  7IV 

GABLETS.    Small  ornamental  gables  or  cano- 
pies  formed  over  tabernacles,  niches,  &c   See 
the  Oxford  Gloss.  Arch.  p.  178. 
Ale  the  walle  waa  of  gete. 
Of  gaye  gabtUttet  and  grete. 

MS,  Lineotn  A.  1.  17,  t  ]ai\ 

GABLE-WINDOW.    A  window  in  a  gable,  o? 
shaped  like  a  gable.    Britton. 
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GABLICK.    A  crow-liar.    Line. 

OABIiOCKS.  Spurs  made  of  iron  or  metal  for 
fighting-cocks.    Holme,  1668. 

GABRIEL'S-HOUNDS.  At  Wednesbury  in 
Staffordshire,  the  colliers  going  to  their  pits 
early  in  the  morning  hear  the  noise  of  a  pack 
of  hounds  in  the  air,  to  which  they  give  the 
name  of  Gabriert  Hounda^  though  the  more 
sober  and  judicious  take  them  only  to  be  wild 
geese  making  this  noise  in  their  flight.  Ken- 
nett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

GABY.    A  silly  fellow.     Far.diai. 

GACH.    Children's  filth  or  dirt.     Gloue, 

GAD.  (1)  A  measuring  rod  of  ten  feet.  Hence, 
a  fishing-rod ;  any  rod  or  stick.    North. 

(2)  A  spear ;  a  goad  or  small  bar  of  metal ;  a  pole 
pointed  with  metal.  The  last  sense  is  still  in 
use.  A  kind  of  long  and  stout  nail  is  still 
termed  a  gad-nail.  Hence  to  geui,  to  fasten 
with  such  a  naiL  Gad$t  knobs  or  spikes  of 
iron  used  in  ancient  armour. 

And  hyt  axes  alio  tineten 

With  gadde*  of  atele  that  made  them  to  betyn. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  li.  38,  f.213. 

And  thanne  me  thoghte  thoie  devels  tuke  lange 
gaddet  of  iryne  alle  bryonynfe,  and  put  thorowte 
the  barelle.  MS.  Uncotn  A.  L  ]7>  t.  254. 

(3)  The  gad-fly.  Var.  dial  AU  upon  the  gad, 
i.  e.  roving,  frolicsome.  **  The  gad  of  going," 
Shirley,  t.  456.  To  gad,  to  flit  about  like  a 
gad-fly.  See  Stanihunt,  p.  28.  Gadding 
mimxe,  Florio,  p.  100. 

(4^  To  think ;  to  believe.    KemutL 
(5)  A  tall,  slender  person.    Craven. 
GAD-ABOUT.    A  rambling  person.  JFeit. 
GADAMAN.    Roguish.    Herrfordah. 
GAB-BEE.    The  gad-fly.    Florio,  p.  42. 
OAD-BIT.    A  nail-passer.     Var.  dial 
GADDRE.    "  Gaddre  as  a  calfes  gadre  or  a 

shepe8,yroutvrff,"  Palsgrave. 
GADE.    A  gadling    See  A-gade. 
GADER.    To  gather.    Pal^ave. 
GADGER.    A  ganger,  or  exciseman.    North. 
GAD-HOOK.    A  long  jwle  with  an  iron  crook 

attached  to  it.    Somerset. 

GADLING.    A  vagabond.    (A.-S.) 

He  teyde,  fals  thefe  and  fowle  gadlyng. 
Thou  Iye»t  falaely,  y  am  thy  kynge. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  li.  38.  f.  840. 
For  every  ga^mv,  nat  wurth  a  pere, 
Takyth  enumple  at  jow  to  swere. 

MS.  Hart.  1701,  f.  6. 
Thof  tiche  gadiyngta  he  grevede. 
It  (revet  me  hot  lyttille. 

MS.  UneolH  A.  i.  17,  f.79. 

OADREDEN.    Gathered.    (J.-S.) 

Tho  alle  the  flschet  !u  the  flode 
Gadreden  him  ahoute. 

MS.  Coll.  Trin.  Oron.  67*  ert.  2. 

GAD-STEEL.    Flemish  steel,  because  wrought 

in  gadsi  or  small  bars. 
GAD-WillP.    An  ox-whip.    Lme.    « Agadde, 

or  whippe,"  Baret,  1580,  G.  2. 
GAED.    Went.    North.    See  Ga. 
GAERN.   A  garden.    Somertet. 
GAP.  Gave.    Somenet.   Gaf  him  to  drink,  i.  e. 

addicted  himself  to  drink* 


He  mfhfm  a  gode  swerde  In  hb  hoa4,   "^ 
His  hed  with  for  to  kcpe. 

MS.  Quitek  Ft  ▼.  41, 1 1 
GAFF.  (1)  An  iron  hoe  or  hook.  J7est.  "  Cral 
as  a  gaffe,"  Rel.  Ant.  ii.  174. 

(2)  To  play  a  game  by  tossing  up  three  pest 
North. 

(3)  A  gaffer  or  old  man.    Line. 
GAFFER.    Anold  man;agrand&aier;aWi 

labourer  or  workman.     Weet.   Fonnolf, 

common  mode  of  address,  equivalent  to/na 

neighhour. 
GAFFLE.  (1)  That  part  of  the  cross.bowiritk 

was  used  in  bending  it. 
(2)  To  teaze;  to  incommode;  to  incumber;! 

gad  about.    We9t. 
(3^  A  dung-fork.    Somenet. 
(4;  To  chirp,  or  chatter,  as  birds  do.    (ro^^ 

Wright's  Seven  Sages,  p.  113. 
GAFFLOCK.    An  iron  crow-bar.    Deri. 
GAFFS.    Spurs  made  of  iron  or  metal  for  £gE 

ing-cocks.    Holme,  1688. 
GAFT.    A  sort  of  fish-hook,  used  for  citchi^ 

eels.    Wate. 
GAFTT.    Doubtful;  suspected.    Chtik 
GAG.  (1)  To  nauseate.    St^olk. 
(2)  To  g^  about    Dean  Milles  MS. 
GAGATE.   An  agate.    Monast  iiL  175.  %^x 

receipt  like  the  following  from  another  MS  j 

Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  53. 

For  to  gare  a  womanc  lay  what  thon  i^s  k!r. 

Tak  a  itaae  that  ta  called  a  gagate,  and  Uy  tt  ceLr 

lefte  pape  whene  scho  ilepla,  that  icho  wiet  kk, 

and  If  the  ttane  be  gude,  alle  that  thou  uke  \a 

Balle  icho  say  the  whatever  weho  haae  dooe. 

MS.  LbieatnA.lVl,tm. 

GAGE.  (1)  A  pledge ;  also,  to  pledge; to pg is 
pledge  or  pawn ;  to  lay  as  a  wager ;  a  pidf*. 
or  defiance  for  battle.  **  In  gage,''  Hl, 
Henry  IV.  f.  32.  See  Heywood'i  Iroo  An 
sig.  I.  iii. ;  England's  Helicon,  p.  210 ;  Tngdf  i 
of  Hoffman,  1631,  sig.  E.  iii.  , 

(2)  A  measure  of  slate,  one  yard  iqoiie,  ibo^i| 
ton  in  weight. 

(3)  A  bowl  or  tub  for  cream.  Eatt.  A  qai 
pot,  according  to  Dekker.  "  Gtge,  Ittjl 
bolle,"  Pr.  Parv. 

(4)  To  harness  a  horse.    Bedt. 
GAGEMENT.   An  engagement    /.  Wifkl. 
GAGGER.    A  nonconformist.    Eatt. 
GAGGLE.    To  cackle ;  to  laugh  immodenteM 

North.  See  Harrison,  p.  223 ;  Stanihtirst,  J 
11 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  86.  A  flock  of  gcii| 
was  called  a^o^/Ie  of  geese. 

A  falre  white  gooee  bean  fcatheis  OB  her  ledsi 

That  gaggtu  atllL 

C^vrehgardP*  Pltaaant  Cbrnxtf.  US 

GAGGLES.   The  game  of  mne-pins.  Sarti 
GAGS.    Children's  pictures.    SaffvlL 
GAG-TEETH.    Teeth  that  project  out 
GAGY.  Showery.    Ea$tSuttex. 
GAHCHYD.    Gashed ;  scratched.    Wekr, 
GAHEN.    Again. 

Com  he  never  gmkat  lo  tfayt  had, 
Thar  waa  hys  dohtl  hodi  ties. 

Gug^fWanckk^MUMM 
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GAHUSEY.  A  comfortable  warm  wonted  short 

shirt  with  aleeyes.    East. 
GAIBESEEN.    Gay  in  appearance,  i.  e.  gay  to 

be  seen.    ChdUmer. 
GAIGNAGE.   Gain; profit.    (^.-AT.) 
At  the  trewe  man  to  the  ploughe 
Only  to  the  gaignagt  entendcth. 

Gowert  MS.  fibc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  IflO. 

GAIL.  A  tub  used  in  brewing.  Gail^lear,  a 
tub  for  wort  Spelt  gailker  in  Hallamsh. 
Gloss,  p.  147.  GttU-diah,  a  vessel  used  in  pour- 
ing liquor  into  a  bottle  or  cask.    North, 

GAILER.    A  gaoler.    Chaucer. 

GAILLARD.    Brisk;  gay.    {A.'N.) 

GAILY.    Pretty  weU  in  health.    North. 

GAIN.  Near;  contiguous;  suitable;  conve- 
nient ;  profitable ;  cheap ;  easy ;  tolerable  ; 
dexterous ;  tractable ;  active ;  expert ;  respect- 
able ;  hondst ;  accommodating.    North. 

GAINCOME.  Return.   Chaucer. 

GAINCOPE.  To  go  across  a  field  the  nearest 
way ;  to  meet  with  something.    South. 

GAINFUL.    TracUble;  active.    Yorkah. 

GAINGIVING.    A  misgiving.    Shak. 

GAINLL  Suitable.  "  A  gainli  word,"  Beves  of 
Hamtoun,  p.  112.  Oanely,  readily,  Weber, 
ii  160.    Easily,  Craven  Dial.  i.  173. 

GAIN  SAN.    Gainsaying;  denial. 

Aod  Mgh  that  gtUman  was  thar  nan. 

MS.  Colt.  Vetpag.  A.  Ui.  f.  8. 

GAINSHIRE.  The  barb  of  a  fishing  hook.  Derb. 
GAIN  STAND.    To  withstand ;  to  oppose.    See 

Fairfax,  Bulk  and  Selvedge,  1674,  p.  7.    A 

subst.  in  Hardy ng,  f.  101. 
GAINSTRIVE.    To  strive  against.    Spenser. 
GAIRN.    Yam.     Yorksh. 
GAIT.    A  path,  way,  or  street ;  pasturage  for 

cattle  during  summer  in  a  common  field ;  a 

single  sheaf  of  corn ;  two  buckets  of  water. 

North.    To  gait  com,  to  set  up  sheaves  of 

com  in  wet  weather  to  dry. 
GAIT-BERDE.    A  goat's  beard.  Translated  by 

stirilhun  in  Nominale  MS. 
GAITING.    Frolicsome.    Dorset. 
GAITINGS.   Single  sheaves  of  corn  set  up  on 

end  to  dry.    Morth. 
GAITRE-BERRIES.    Berries  of  the  dog-wood 

tree.    Chaucer. 
GAKIN.    A  simpleton.    Gloue. 
GAL.    A  girl,  or  maiden.    Var.  dial 
GALAGANTING.    Large  and  awkward.    West. 
GALAGE.   A  kind  of  patten  or  clog,  fastened 

with  latchets.    *'  SoleOj  a  shoe  called  ^galage 

or  paten,  which  hath  nothyng  on  the  feete  but 

onely  latchettes,"  Elyot,  1559.    See  Florio,  p. 

203,  ed.  1611 ;  Stratt,  ii.  235.    The  term  is 

now  applied  to  any  coarse  shoe. 
For  they  beene  like  fo^le  wagmoirea  overgrast. 
That  if  thy  gallage  once  sticketh  fast. 
The  more  to  winde  it  out  thou  doett  twincke. 
Thou  mought  ay  deeper  and  deeper  aincke. 

Greenest  Ghott-Hauniing  Conpeatchtrt,  1626. 

GALANTNESSE.     Fashion  in  dress.    (^.-M) 
GALAOTHE.    A  chaplet.    Maundevile,  p.  244. 
GALASH.    To  cover  the  upper  part  of  the  shoe 
with  leather.     Yorksh. 


GALAYANT.  To  flirt;  to  woo.  Far.diaL 
GALCAR.  An  ale-tub.  Yorish.  SeeGaiL 
GALDER.    Coarse,  vulgar  talk.   Also,  to  talk 

coarsely  and  noisily.  East. 
GALDIMENT.    A  great  fright.    Somerset. 
GALE.  (1)  A  castrated  bull.    West. 
{2)  To  cry ;  to  croak,  or  scream.    Also,  song, 
noise.     See  Kyng  Alisaimder,  2047,  2548. 
"  Thare  galede  the  gowke,"  Morte  Arthnre, 
MS.  Lincoln,  f.  63. 
TQle  at  the  laat  one  of  tctt^  pryde 
Presumptuoualy  gan  to  crye  and  gale. 
And  leydeu  tchortely  the  leggit  weren  to  maie. 
I^dgatt,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  17. 

(3)  To  ache  with  cold ;  to  fly  open  with  heat. 

North. 
M)  Wild  myrtle.    Cumb. 

(5)  To  gale  a  mine,  to  acquire  the  right  of  work- 
ing it.    West. 

(6)  Fashion  ?  manner  ? 

Who  lo  with  sworda  wyrket  hale. 
He  fthalle  go  that  like  gait. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  t.48,  f.  IT* 

(1)  Taunt ;  gibe.    Park.  • 

(8)  The  gaol,  or  prison. 

LltuI  Johne  and  If  och  for  boHm 
Toke  the  way  unto  the  pate. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  191. 

(9)  Any  kind  of  excrescence.    Line. 
GALE-HEADED.    Heavy ;  stupid.   Detfon. 
GALENTINE.    A  dish  in  ancient  cookery  made 

of  sopped  bread  and  spices.  "Laye  some 
breed  in  soke,  for  I  wyll  have  some  galantyne 
made,"  Palftgrave. 

Scho  fechede  of  the  kytchyne 
Hastcletea  in  gaientyne. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17.  f.  1», 
GALES.    Wales.    Thornton  Romances,  p.  1. 
GALE Y.    Swampy ;  marshy.    Devon. 
GALFRIDE.   Geoffrey.    Chaucer. 
GALIARD.  Gay.   Hall,  Edward  IV.  f.  37.   Ga 

liaudise,  gaiety,  Thynne's  Debate,  p.  58. 
There  the  grete  ware  gederyde  wyth  galparde  knyghtea. 

Morta  Arihnre,  MS,  lAneoln,  f.  81. 

GALILEE.  A  church  porch.  Davies,  Ancient 
Rites,  p.  71,  mentions  the  Galilee-belL 

GALING.    A  bruise.    Somerset. 

GALINGATiE.  Sweet  cyperus.  "  Gingiver  and 
galingale,"  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  421. 

GALINIC.  A  guinea-fowL  Comw.  The  more 
common  word  is  gaUaney. 

GALIOT.  A  small  vessel.  "  Theyr  shippes  and 
iheyr  gaUot;*  Hardyng,  f.  204. 

GALKABAW.  Literally  a  giri-cow-boy ;  a  giri 
who  looks  after  cows.   St^oVt. 

GALL.  (1)  A  sarcasm.  Also  to  say  galling,  sar- 
castic things ;  to  vex  one. 

(2)  A  sore  place ;  a  fsult,  or  imperfection.  Still 
in  use  in  Sussex. 

(3)  To  frighten.    Somerset. 

(4)  The  oak-apple.  Prompt.  Parv, 
GALLACES.    Braces.     Yorksh. 
GALLANT.   Finely  dressed.   Also,  a  penon  in 

gay  or  fine  appareL 
GALLAS.    The  gallows.    Ketmett. 
GALLE.   Vexation; trouble.    {A.'N.) 
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Cokwold  wts  kyng  Arthour, 

N«  gnU«  noD  he  had.    MS,  AakmeU  61,  U  90. 

G.\LLEY-BAUK.  A  bar  or  beam  in  a  chimney 
on  which  pot-hooks  hang.    Northi 

GALLEY-CROW.    A  scarecrow.     WiU». 

GALLEY-FOIST.     A  long  barge  with   oars. 

The  term  was  especially  applied  to  the  Lord 

%fayor's  barge.    "  A  stately  gallie  or  gaUy- 

foiat  that  the  Dake  of  Venice  goes  in  triumph 

in,"  Florio,  p.  70. 

GALLEY-NOSE.   The  figure-nead  of  a  ship. 

GALLIAN.   Gallic,  or  French.    Shak, 

GALLIARD.  A  quick  and  lively  dance,  intro- 
duced into  this  country  about  1541.  The  term 
was  also  applied  to  the  tune  to  which  it  was 
danced.  *'  To  pipe  or  whistle  a  galiard."  Sta- 
nihnrst,  p.  16. 

GALLIASS.  A  large  kind  of  galley.  SeeFlet- 
Cher's  Poems,  12mo.  1656,  p.  255. 

GALLIBEGGAJL  A  scarcecrow;  a  bugbear. 
Smith, 

GALUC-HANDED.    Left-handed.    North. 

GALLICK.   Bitter  as  gill.     Cotet. 

GALLIE R.  (1)  A  person  who  keeps  teams  for 
hire.    Harrf. 

{2)  A  fight ;  a  romping  bout    Wnt. 

6ALLIGANT.    See  Galavant, 

6ALLIGANTUS.  Any  animal  much  above  the 
usual  size.    Glouc, 

GALLIMAWFREY.  A  dish  made  of  Beveral 
kinds  of  meat  minced.  See  Cotgrave,  in  v. 
Haehii;  Florio,  p.  6 ;  Taylor's  Workes,  i.  146 ; 
Lilly's  Sixe  Court  Comedies,  1632,  sig.  T. 
The  term  is  still  in  use  for  a  dish  made  up  of 
remnants  and  scraps.  It  is  applied  meta- 
phorically to  any  confused  jumble  of  things. 
See  Amends  fot  Ladies,  ii.  1 ;  Stanihurst,  p. 
11 ;  Tarlton's  Jesto,  p.  109. 

GALLIMENT.    A  frightful  object.    Devon. 

GALLISE.    The  gallows.    Wett, 

GALLO-BELGICUS.  A  kind  of  European  an- 
nual  register  in  Latin  was  published  under  this 
title,  and  is  referred  to  by  Ben  Jonson  and 
many  contemporary  writers.  The  first  volume 
appeared  about  1598. 

GALLOC.  The  herb  comfrey. 

GALLOCK-HAND.   The  left  hand.     Yorkah. 

GALLOPED-BEER.  Small  beer  made  for  im- 
mediate  consumption.    Etut, 

GALLOPIN.  An  under-cook ;  a  scullion.  See 
Arch.  XV.  11 ;  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  252. 

GALLOW.  To  frighten.  A  Wiltshire  word,  ac- 
cording to  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  It  occurs  in 
Shakespeare. 

GALLOWAY.  A  horse  under  fifteen  hands  high ; 
a  hackney.    North. 

GALLOW-CLAPPER.    A  very  wild  youth. 

GALLOWGLASS.  An  Irish  heavy-armed  foot- 
soldier.  See  Arch,  xxviii.  139.  He  was  in  the 
third  rank  of  Irish  soldiers,  but  considered  of 
great  importance  in  battle.  A  heavy  axe  used 
by  a  gallowglass  was  also  so  called. 

GALLOWS.    Very.     Far.diaL 

GALLS.    Springs  or  wet  places  in  a  field.    See 


Tasser,  p.  156.    Also,  bare  places  in  a  onp. 

GaUjff  wet,  moist,  applied  to  wet  land. 
G ALLY.    To  £righteu ;  to  taunt ;  to  hanss ;  d 

hurry.     We»t.    Moor  mentions  an  appnitioi 

called  a  gally-trot. 
GALLY-BIRD.    A  woodpecker.    Sums. 
GALLY-GASKINS.  Wide  loose  troosen.  CaOd 

ffally-ireeehetiaGaxLUMdo  andBam8rdo,15/{L 

Harrison,  speaking  of  excess  in  wonwRVappi. 

rel,  mentions  "  their  galligascons  to  beare  otf 

their  bums  and  make  their  attiie  to  tit  pka 

round  (as  they  terme  it)  about  them."  Dekka, 

in  his  Belman  of  London,  says  that  iho[^iitn 

generally  wore  geJlye  $lop$.    See  E^  l 

248 ;  Brit.  Bibhii.  518. 
GALLY-GUN.    A  kind  of  culverin. 
GALLY-HALFPENNY.      An  inferior  forep 

coin  prohibited  by  Henry  VIII.    BkmU. 
GALLY-TEAM.    A  team  kept  for  hire.    W&t. 
GALLY-TILES.    Little  square  tiles,  like  tbne 

of  polished  earthenware  sometimes  leea  in 

cottages  in  the  country. 
GALLY-TRAPS.     Any    frightful  omimeati. 

head-dresses,  hoods,  &c     Gloucm 
GALOCHE.     Same  as  Galage,  q.  v. 
GALOING.    GalUng;  nibbing.     Hukei. 
GALORE.    Plenty.     Far.  dial    'TUsooaget 

togs^for»,"  Dibdin's  Songs,  1823,  no.  18. 
GALO WE-TRE.    The  gallows.    Ritto*. 
GALPE.    To  yawn ;  to  gape ;  to  belch.   {J^] 

Also  a  substantive.    **  With  gastlie  ^a^  d 

grislie  bug,"  Stanihurst,  p.  28. 
GALT.    (1)  A  boar  pig.     North.    "  A  giitte, 

nefrenduif**  Nominalc  MS. 

Tak  a  baeyue,  and  scoure  It  wete,  and  asmje 

the  lydU  wele  within  with  the  larde  of  a  gtttt. 

MS.  Ltneotn.Mtd.Lm. 

Oresse  growene  at  a  galte,  fal!?  grylych  helnko. 
Uorte  Afthurm,  MS.  Untsin,  £6 

(2)  Clay ;  brick-earth.     SufoUt. 

(3)  To  gall  or  rub.    Kennett's  MS.  Gloss. 
GALVER.    To  throb ;  to  move  quickly.   Eat. 
GALWES.    The  gallows.     (A.-S.)    SeeLm- 

toft,  p.  247 ;  and  fifth  example  under  Jnkaui. 

GAM.    To  mock.    North. 

GAM  ASHES.  Gaiters.  North.  ThetenavL^ 
formerly  applied  to  a  kind  of  loose  draven  (f 
stockings  worn  outside  the  legs  over  the  otk* 
clothing,  and  much  used  by  travellen.  Al» 
called  gamogina  or  gambadoea,  which  vere 
large  cases  of  leather  to  protect  the  shoes  lad 
stockings  from  the  dirt  when  on  horseback. 

GAMAWDLED.    Half  tipsy.    Lme. 

GAMBAUDE.  A  gambol,  or  prank.  (J^X) 
Gambawdgnge,  Hartshome's  Anc  Met  Tales 
p.  252;  Skelton,ii.  352. 

GAMBESON.  A  stuffed  and  quilted  faalst, 
fitted  to  the  body  to  prevent  the  chafing  of  the 
external  armour,  as  well  as  to  check  the  prm 
gress  of  a  weapon.  It  descended  to  the  middle 
of  the  thighs,  and  was  also  worn  in  a  less  sub- 
stantial  shape  by  women  to  regulate  thct 
figure.    See  Gy  of  Warwike,  pp.  312, 325. 

Gomes  with  gamboMmmm^ 
Lyei  on  the  bent  io  brownc. 

Jf&  Ljfirate  A.  i  IT*  1  > 
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AMBLE.    A  leg.    Somentei,    Perhaps  pom- 
ireli  the  lower  part  of  the  leg. 
AM  BONE.    A  gammon.    Skelton,  i.  105. 
AMBREL.  (1)  A  crooked  piece  of  wood  used  by 
butchers  for  banging  up  or  expanding  a  slaugh* 
tered  animal. 

I)  A  cart  with  rails.     Ueref. 
AME.  (1)  Pleasure ;  sport.     (J,'S.)     Game^ 
UckefjojfuUy,  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  8. 
Him  lutte  betre  for  to  wepe 
Than  don  oujt  eliU  to  the  gnm9. 

Gower,  MS,  Soe,  jtntiq.  \U,  f.  23». 

!)  A  rabbit-warren.  See  Lambarde's  Perambu- 
lation, ed.  1596,  p.  11. 

AME-LE6.     A  sore  or  lame  leg.     Var,  dial. 
AMELY.     Playfidly.     {A,-S,) 
AMENE.     See  Game.    Perceval,  1689. 
AMESTER.    A  dissolute  person  of  either  sex. 
A  fighter  is  still  called  a  gamester  in  Somerset. 
AMMAGE.     The  same  tale  repeated   over 
again  to  one  person. 

AMMER.  An  old  wife;  a  grandmother.  See 
Two  Lancashire  Lovers,  1640,  p.  99.  Gam- 
mer-ttanfff  a  rude  wanton  girl*  To  idle,  ac- 
cording to  Grose. 

AMMEREL.    The  small  of  the  leg.    Detnm. 
AMMET.    Fun;  sport.     Somenet.    Also  to 
dance,  as  a  nurse  does  a  baby.    Hence  gam- 
metit  whims,  fancies. 

AMMON.  Sport ;  play ;  nonsense.    ^  or.  diaL 
Perhaps  from  the  old  word  gamene,    **  This 
gammon  shal  begyne,"  Chester  Plays,  1. 102. 
AMMOUTHE.    The  gamut.    Pai^ave. 
AMOCK.    Foolish,  siUy  sport.    Also,  to  romp 
or  play  practical  jokes.     Salop. 
AMY.    Sticky ;  dirty.    Hantt. 
AN.  (1)  Began.     Chaucer. 
I)  A  month.    An  old  cant  term. 
fANCH.    To  punish  by  that  cruel  mode  prac- 
tised in  Turkey  of  suspending  a  criminal  on  a 
hook  by  the  ribs  till  he  dies.    Naret. 
ANDER.    To  gad ;  to  ramble.    Eaet. 
ANDERGOOSE.    The  herb  ragwort. 
ANDER-MONTH.    The  month  in  which  a 
man's  wife  is  confined.     Var.  dial.    Gander- 
mooner,  a  married  gallant,  one  who  exercises 
gallantry  at  that  season. 
ANDERNOPBD.    Giddy ;  thoughtless.    West. 
ANDY.    Idly  disposed.    Salop. 
ANE.  (1)  Gone;  went.     North. 

1)  To  yawn,  or  gape.  Palsgrave.  Still  used 
in  Lincolnshire,  pronounced  gown. 

'ANE-FISH.  A  hombeak.  Somerset* 
iANG.  (1)  To  go.  North.  See  Harrison,  p. 
57 ;  Illust.  Fairy  Mythol.  p.  66.  Hence  Gang- 
daytf  Rogation  week,  so  called  because  the 
parish  boundaries  were  generally  perambu- 
lated at  that  time. 

Tharow  grace  that  He  us  5eTeth, 
Where  lo  we  gange. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ft.  iL  38,  f.  31. 

2)  Row,  set,  or  company.     Var.  dial. 
U^G-BOOSE.    The  narrow  passage  from  a 

cnw.house  to  the  barn*    North. 
2ANGER.    A  good  goer.    North. 


GANGERAL.    A  vagrant.    North.    Cotgrav* 

applies  the  term  to  a  tall  scraggy  man. 
GANGING.    Going.  North.  Ganging-gear,  the 

machinery  of  a  mill. 
Ne  gruche  noghte  my  ganggyng,  it  Mile  to  gude  tune. 

Morf  Arthurt,  MS.  Uncoln,  t.  60. 

GANGINGS-ON.    Proceedings.    North. 
GANGLE.    To  make  a  noise.     {A.-N.) 
GANGLING.    Tall,  slender,  delicate,  generally 

applied  to  plants.     Warw. 
GANGRIL.    A  toad.    North. 
GANGSMAN.    A  foreman.    Line. 
GANG-TEETH.    Teeth  in  animals  which  pro- 
ject out  of  the  mouth.    Topsell,  p.  1 94. 
GANG-  WAY.    An  entry,  or  passage.     Kent. 
GANG-WEEK.    Rogation  week.     See  Gang. 
GANNER.    A  gander.     Far.  dial. 
GANNER-HEAD.    A  great  dunce.    South. 
GANNIES.    Turkies.  Devon.  Palmer  and  Jen- 

nings  have  ganny-cock. 
GANNING.  The  barking  of  foxes.  SeeTopsell's 

Beasts,  1607,  pp.  128,  223. 
G ANNOK.     Standard ;  ensign.     Heame. 
GANNOKER.    A  tavern  or  inn-keeper. 
G  ANNY-WEDGE.  A  thick  wooden  wedge,  used 

in  splitting  timber.     West. 
G ANSE.  (1)  Thin ;  slender.    Kent. 
(2)  Merriment ;  hilarity.     Sussex. 
GANT.  (1)  To  yawn.    North. 
(2)  Lusty ;  hearty ;  well.    North. 
dS  A  villa^ge  fair  or  wake.    East. 
4S  Scanty.    Moor's  Suffolk  Words,  p.  143. 
5)  A  gander.    **  A  gose  and  a  gant,"  Skelton^ 

L  1 1 1 .    Giraldus  Cambrensis  calls  it  auea,  the 

same  as  anser.     In  Pr.  Parv.  p.  186,  bistank, 

or  the  bustard,  according  to  Ducange.  Douce 

says  gant  is  the  gannet,  a  bird  about  the  uze 

of  a  goose,  mentioned  by  Ray  as  found  in 

Cornwall. 
GANTREE.  A  stand  for  barrels.  North.  Called 

also  a  gantriL 
GANTY.    Merry ;  frolicsome.     Sussex. 
GANTY-GUTTED.    Lean  and  lanky.    East. 
GANZAS.    Geese.    {Span.) 
GAOWING.    Chiding.    Exmoor. 
GAP.    To  notch ;  to  jag.    South.   **  To  gap  or 

to  stile," 'to  be  always  in  time. 
GAPESING.  Sightseeing.   Var.  dial.  In  Devon 

gape*s  nest  is  a  strange  sight ;  and  in  the  North, 

gigte-seed. 
GAPESNATCH.    AfooL     Gkme. 
GAPE-STICK.    A  large  wooden  spoon.    East, 
GAR.    To  force ;  to  compel ;  to  make.    North, 

See  further  in  Gare. 
6ARATWIST.    Awry.    Sussex. 
GARB.    A  sheaf  of  com.  An  old  heraldic  term, 

mentioned  by  Drayton. 
GARBASH.    Garbage.    Florio,  p.  70. 
G  ARBELLER.    A  person  who  examined  spices, 

drugs,  &c.  to  find  out  the  impurities  in  them. 
GARB-FEATHERS.  The  feathers  under  the  blQ 

of  a  hawk.    Bemers. 
GARBOIL.    A  commotion,  tumult,  uproar,  or 

confusion.  See  Florio,  pp.  55, 443 ;  Drayton't 

Poems,  p.  88 ;  Stanihurst,  p.  34. 
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GARCIL.     Underwood.    Nwrth. 

GARCLIVE.    The  herb  agrimony. 

GARD.  A  facing,  or  trimming.  **  Three  faire 
gardfl,"  Euphues  Golden  Legacie,  p.  117. 
"  Garded  or  purfled  garments,"  HoUyband's 
Dictionarie,  1593.  "  I  garde  a  garmente,  I 
aette  one  garde  upon  hym,  je  bende"  Palt- 
p^ve.  "  Now  may  1  were  the  brodered  garde," 
King  Cambises,  p.  260.  See  also  Liturgies  of 
Edward  YI.  p.  423,  wrongly  explained  by  the 
editor ;  Soliman  and  Perseda,  p.  233 ;  Thoms' 
Anec.  and  Trad.  p.  43. 

GARDE.  Caused ;  made.  (A,-S.)  "  He  garde 
hyme  goo,"  Torrent  of  Portugal,  p.  28. 

GARDEBRACE.   Armour  for  the  arm.   {A.-N.) 

GARDEEN.    A  guardian.     Suffolk, 

GARDEMANGER.    A  cupboard.    (Fr.) 

GARDEN.  To  garden  a  hawk,  i.  e.  to  put  her 
on  a  piece  of  turf. 

GARDEN-GINGER.    Cayenne  pepper. 

GARDEN-HOUSES.  Summer-houses,  frequently 
mentioned  by  our  old  dramatists  as  places  for 
intrigue  and  debauchery*  Garden-pott  a  water- 
uig  pot,  Du  Bartas,  p.  4.  Gttrden^whore,  a 
Tery  common  whore,  Peele's  Jests,  p.  3. 

GARDEROBE.  A  wardrobe ;  the  place  in  a 
palace  where  the  clothes  are  kept.    {Fr.) 

GARDEVIANCE.  A  chest,  trunk,  pannier,  or 
basket ;  a  bag  for  meat.  "  Scrimohtm,  a  kas- 
ket  or  forsar,  a  gardiviance,"  Elyot,  1559. 
"  Bagge  or  gardeviaunce  to  put  meat  iatpera" 
Huloet,  1552. 

GARDWYNES.    Rewards.     (^.-M) 
Gifene  us  genoma  and  golde,  and  gardwimu  many. 
Grewhoandca  and  grett  horte<  and  alkyae  gammci . 
Jfor««  Arthure,  Jf&  Uneoln,  f.  71. 

GARE.  (1)  To  make,  or  cause.    See  Perceyal, 
1411 ;  Isumbras,  343.   Garte,  made.    "  Make 
orgarre  to  do,  as  the  Scottish  men  say,"  Florio. 
Than  he  prayed  the  portere 
That  he  wold  be  hU  roeaaynger. 
And  fare  hym  hafe  an  anauere. 

MS,  Uneotn  A.  1. 17*  f.  131. 
And  yf  the  kyng  me  garr§  falle  can. 
What  y  am  ther  wottyth  no  man. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  II.  38,  f.  S46. 

\^f  Coarse  wool.    See  Blount,  in  v. 
A  signal  flag?    Arch.  xiii.  101- 


Ready.    Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  6409. 

(5)  A  dart,  or  javelin.  (A.-S,) 

The  batelle  began  to  smyghte 
With  many  a  grymme  gart. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  98,  f.  93. 

(6)  Gear ;  accoutrements.     West. 
OARE-BRAINED.   Thoughtless;  giddy.   South. 
GARE-LOCKS.    A  cock's  gafflea.     Cheeh. 
GARESOWNE.    A  boy,  or  youth.    (A.-N.) 

That  made  hym  knyght  of  grete  renowne 
or  a  mytprowde  garetoume. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  H.  38,  f.  203. 

6ARETT.    A  watch-tower ;  a  room  near  the  top 
of  a  building. 

Then  waa  that  lady  aett 

Bye  up  in  a  garett.  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  II.  38,  f.  76. 
They  byganne  at  the  grettctte  jate  a  garttte  to  rcre, 
Oetten  up  fro  the  grounde  on  twelfe  cykur  fioates. 

MS.  Cott.  Catig.  A.  U.  f.  US. 


GARFANGTL.    An  eel-spear.    Pr.  Porv. 

GARFITS.    Gaibage.    NartJL 

GARGATE.  The  throat.  Chaucer.  Vehn 
gargaze  in  Kyng  Allsaunder,  3636. 

GARGEL.  A  projecting  spout  from  a  gqttn, 
sometimes  made  in  grotesque  and  ornamented 
forms.  "  Gargyle  in  a  wall,  gargoille"  hit. 
graye.  "  Gargeyld  with  giayhoundes,"  Pocr, 
p.  27.    See  Prompt.  Pary.  p.  186. 

GARGILOUN.  Part  of  the  numbles  of  a  deer. 
See  Sir  Tristrem,  p.  387 ;  ReL  Ant.  L  151 

QARGOUN.  Jargon;  language.  (^...V.)See 
Wright's  Seven  Sages,  pp.  106, 107. 

GARGUT-ROOT.    Bear's-foot.    limf. 

GARISH.  Splendid ;  shining ;  magnificent ;  hi. 
See  Lilly's  Sixe  Court  Comedies,  1632,&^.V. 
vi ;  Marlowe,  ii.  44 ;  Drayton's  Poems,  p.  223; 
Harrison,  p.  172.  Garishly,  Bmmp]e^'i 
Brachy-Martyrologia,  1657,  p.  35.  In  tk 
provinces  it  Ib  used  in  the  senses  QtJrigktmJ 
very  wild,  silly,  foolishly  gay. 

GARISOUN.  (1)  To  heal.     Chaucer. 

(2)  A  reward.     Garyson,  Rob.  Glonc  p.  409. 

GARLAND.  The  ring  in  a  target  in  wbidi  tbe 
prick  or  mark  was  set. 

GARLANDS.  A  common  name  for  small  col- 
lections of  popular  ballads. 

GARLE.  To  spoil  butter  in  making  by  baixllis: 
it  with  hot  hands.    East. 

GARLED.  Variegated  ;  streaked ;  spotted.  A 
term  applied  to  the  colocu*  of  animals.  S^^ 
Harrison,  pp.  226,  239.  "White  thickly  spot- 
ted with  red,  the  outside  spots  small/'  BatcL«- 
lor's  Ortfaoepical  Analysb,  1809,  p.  131 

GARLETB.    Garlic    Pegge. 

GARLICEATER.    A  stinking  feUow.    SostK 

GARLONG.    A  garland.  Christmas  Carob^pc  9. 

GARN.  (1)  A  garden ;  a  gamer.     South. 

(2)  Yam.     North.    See  Kennett,  p.  65. 

GARNADE.  A  dish  in  ancient  cookor,  <k- 
scribed  in  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  465. 

GARNARDE.  A  wine  of  Granada.  See  it* 
Squyrof  Lowe  Degr^,  758. 

GARNEMENT.    A  garment.    {A.^N.) 

Tho  he  atode  up  verament* 

And  dud  upon  hym  hyt  gamemnu. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  a.  S,  f.  1« 

GARNER.     Properly,  a  granary ;  but  it  also  % 

nifies  a  store-room  of  any  kind. 
GARNETOUR.    Provisions ;  livery.    (^.-.V 
GARNETT.  (1)  A  kind  of  firework,  appeirb; 
like  a  flying  broom.    (Ital.) 

(2)  Garnet  appille,  the  pomegranate. 
LIche  the  frute  that  bof  auche  plciaunee. 
The  garnet  appllle  of  coIoutc  golden  hew^. 

Legate,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  i.  11 

(3)  A  kind  of  hinge.     Oxf.  Gloss.  Arch. 
GARNISH.  (1)  A  service  which  generailr  coc 

sisted  of  sets  of  twelve  dishes,  saocen,  &e. 

See  Warner,  p.  123.     To  garnish  thetsl^,  lo 

set  the  dishes  on  it. 
(2)  The  fees  paid  by  a  prisoner  on  entering  gaol. 

See  Songs  of  London  Prentices,  p.  57 ;  u^ 

Grose,  in  v. 
GARNISON.    A  guard,  or  garrison.    (^.-.V.) 
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lRN-WINDLE.    a  reel  to  wind  yarn  npon. 

North.    "  A  par  garnwyn,  yirgUhm,*  Nomi- 

nale  MS.     Sec  Pr.  Parv. 

lRRACK.    Awkward.     Cumh. 

LRRANT.    A  gelding.    See  State  Papers,  iii. 

169;  Egerton  Papers,  p.  153  ;^aron,  Holin- 

shed,  Chron.  Ireland,  pp.  118,  156. 

IRRAY.     Array ;  troops.     Town^ky  Mytt. 

IRRE.    To  make  a  garment,  or  do  any  other 

work ;  to  expel.     North, 

VRRET.     The  head.     Var,  dial 

ARRETTED,   Having  small  splinters  of  stone 

inserted  in  the  joints  of  masonry  or  ilint-work. 

See  Britten,  p.  263. 

IRRICK.    An  awkward  person.    North. 

VRRING.     Chirping;  chattering.    "  Garring 

and  flivng  of  briddus,"  Apol.  Loll.  p.  95. 

VRRON-NAILS.    Large  spike-nails.    North, 

IRRYS.     Makes ;  causes.    See  Gar. 
I  w«s  M  biythe  as  bytd  on  brcyr  , 
ThAt  garrys  roe  suffer  Ihes  scherp  schorls. 

MS,  Lincoln  A.  i.  17*  f*  Al* 

\RS.    Grass.     Garting,  a  pasture.     North, 
\RSH.     A  notch.     Pabgrave, 
\RSING.     A  method  of  bleeding  by  pricking 
the  skin  with  a  lancet.    It  differed  slightly 
from  cupping,  and  was  done  on  scTeral  parts 

of  the  body. 

Ther  U  oo  maner  of  purgacioun  of  the  body  that 
is  y-maad  in  too  maners,  by  nedleyn  outher  by 
bledynge;  bledyng  I  say,  either  by  veyne  or  by 
gartvnz^  ^S,  Bodt.  4S3,  f.  S08. 

ARSOM.     An  earnest  penny.    North, 
ARSON.    A  youth ;  a  page.     {J,-N.) 

Ther  sone  was  a  prowde  gargon, 

Menhym  clepyd  syr  Befowii. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  iL  38,  f.  115. 

ART.    Made ;  caused.    (J.'S.) 
When  he  came  into  the  halle. 
The  fole  he  gart  before  hym  calle. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  243. 
With  tcharpeaxis  of  stele, 
llony  knyghte  gart  he  knele. 

MS,  Lincoln  A.  i.  17>  f.  131' 

[ARTEN.    A  garter.    North.    Also,  com  in 

the  sheaf.  Ihtrham. 
fARTH.  (1)  A  yard ;  a  small  field  or  inclosnre 

adjoining  a  house ;  a  churchyard ;  a  garden  ; 

an   orchard ;    a    warren.    North.    "  Garthe 

cresse,"  garden  cress. 

Tak  a  peny-weghte  of  garthe  cresse  sede,  and  gyff 

hym  at  etc,  and  gare  hym  after  a  draghte  of  gude 

lede  wyne.  MS.  Line,  Med.  f.  292. 

2)  A  hoop,  or  band.     North. 

3)  See  Ft$h-ffarth8t  and  Blount. 
JARTHOR.    A  garter.     Palsgrave, 
JARTHYNERE.    A  gardener.     Toumeley, 
5ARTLE  HEADED.    Thoughtless.    Eatt, 
vARTLESS.     Heedless ;  thoughtless.    East, 
SASCOINES.    See  GaUy-gashni,     "  Much  in 

my  gascoines,"  Lilly,  ed.  1632,  sig.  Cc.  v.  See 
the  Widow  of  Watling  Street,  p.  29. 

USE.  (1)  A  goose.  Skelton,  L  410;  The 
Goode  Wif  thaught  hir  Doughl,er,  p.  8. 

i)  Goes.    MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38. 

^ASB-HOl}ND.    A  kind  of  hound  formerly 


much  valued  for  fox  or  hare-hunting,  on 

count  of  its  excellent  sight    See  TopuU, 

1607,  p.  167. 
GASHFUL.    Ghastly ;  frightful.    East, 
GAST.  (1)  To  frighten ;  to  terrify.    "  I  gaste, 

I  feaie,'^  Palsgrave.    It  is  the  part.  pa.  in  the 

following  passage. 

His  wille  was  but  to  make  hem  gaet. 
And  aflir  rewe  on  hero  at  the  last. 
Cursor  Mundl,  MS.  Call.  Trhu  Cantab,  L  Si. 

(2)  Spirit ;  breath ;  a  ghost,  or  spirit. 
GAST-BIRD.  A  single  partridge  in  the  shooting 

season.    Suffolk, 
GAST-COW.    A  cow  which  does  not  produce  a 

calf  in  the  season.     East. 
GASTER.    Same  as  Gast,  q.  y.    Ray  hai  it  as 

an  Essex  word,  and  Gifford,  who  was  a  natire 

of  that  county,  uses  it  in  his  Dialogue  on 

Witches,  1603. 
GASTFUL.    Frightful.    Palsgrave. 
GASTNE.    An  apparition.    Batman,  1582. 
GASTNESS.    Ghastliness.    {A,.S.)    It  ocean 

in  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare. 
GASTOYNE.    AsoUtude.    (J.^N,) 
GAT.  (1)  A  goat.    Nominale  MS. 
(2 )  A  gap ;  an  opening.    East. 
GATCHEL.    The  mouth.    Somerset. 
GATE.  (1)  Afarm-yard.    South, 

(2)  A  way,  path,  street,  or  road.  "Go  thi 
gate,"  go  thy  way.  The  track  of  an  animal 
was  called  his  gate.    Blome,  ii.  78. 

He  lay  at  the  ryche  manoys  5ate, 
Fttl  of  byles  yn  the^e. 

MS.  Harl,  1701,  f.  44. 
He  folowed  thame  thorowe  the  wod, 
Alle  the  gati*  that  thay  5ode. 

MS.  Uncoln  A.  1.  17,  f.  136. 

(3)  Manner; fashion.     Havelok,  2419. 
GATE-DOOR.  The  street  or  outer  door.   Gayti 

dooret  Tovmeley  Myst.  p.  107. 
GATE-DOWN.    A  going-down.     Palsgrave. 
GATEL.     Goods ;  property  ? 

BeTca  of  his  palfrai  alighte. 
And  tok  the  tresore  anonrighte ; 
With  that  and  with  mor  gatel. 
He  made  the  castel  of  Arondel. 

Bevee  if  Hamtovn,  p.  129. 

GATE-PENNY.    A  tribute  paid  by  the  custom- 

ary  tenants  for  leave  to  pass  through  one  or 

more  of  their  lord's  gates  for  the  more  easy 

passage  to  and  from  their  own  lands.    Ken- 

nett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
GATE-POST-BARGAIN.    When  the  money  is 

paid  on  the  gate-post  before  the  stock  sold 

leaye  the  field.   North, 
GATE-ROOM.    A  yard,  or  paddock. 
GATES.    Other  gates,  in  another  manner.  Ha^ 

gates  three,  nearly  three  o'clock. 
GATE-SCHADYLLE.    The  division  of  a  road 

into  two  or  more  ways.    Pr.  Parv. 
GATE-SHORD.    Agate-way;  a  place  or  gap 

for  a  gate.    Somerset. 
GATE-WABD.  A  porter,  or  gate-keeper.  (^.-5.) 
GATHER.  (1)  To  glean.    Somerset. 
(2)  To  gather  up,  to  be  in  a  passion  and  scold 

any  one.     To  gather  on^s  self  together,  as  a 
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man  does  wlien  he  intends  to  exhibit  his 

strength. 
^3)  An  animal's  pluck.    See  Ord.  and  Reg.  p. 

297 ;  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Hattiilet, 
GATHERER.    A  money-taker  at  a  theatre. 

There  it  one  Jhon  Ruasell  that  by  your  apoynt- 

ment  wa«  made  a  gatherer  with  us,  but  my  fellowet 

finding  [him]  often  falce  to  ui,  hare  many  tymes 

warnd  him  from  taking  the  box. 

Mleifn  Papers,  Dulwieh  Cottegt  MS.  f.  45. 

GATHERERS.  A  horse's  teeth  by  which  he 
draws  his  food  into  his  mouth. 

GATHERING.  Raking  mown  hay  or  com  into 
cocks  or  rows  for  carting  it. 

GATHERS.  Oat  of  the  gathers,  L  e.  out  of 
order,  in  distressed  circumstances. 

GATLESS.    Heedless ;  careless.    Etut. 

GATTERAM.    A  green  lane.    JJne. 

GATTER-BUSH.  The  wild  gelder-rose,  or  dog- 
wood.   Also  called  the  gattridgt. 

GATTLEHEADED.    Forgetful.     Cumb. 

GAT-TOTHED.  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  470,  6185. 
Urry  reads  gap^iothidt  and  some  MSS.  cat- 
tothed.  It  means  haying  teeth  standing  or 
projecting  out.  "  Dentet  exerti,  gag  teeth,  or 
teeth  standing  out,"  Nomenclator,  1585,  p. 
29.  Tyrwhitt  professes  himself  unable  to  ex- 
plain this  word. 

GAUBERTS.    Iron  racks  for  chimneys.  Cheth, 

GAUBY.    A  lout,  or  clown.    Derb, 

GAUCHAR,  Vexation.  "  Hayed  at  thayre  w«- 
char,**  Wright's  Pol.  songs,  p.  318. 

GAUCY.    Fat  and  comely.    North. 

GAUD.  (1)  Habit ;  practice ;  fashion.     Yorksh. 

(2)  A  toy,  or  piece  of  finery.  Shot.  Hence 
gaudedt  adorned,  Coriol.  ii.  1. 

(3)  A  jest,  or  trick.  Lydgate,  p.  92.  Also,  to 
sport  or  jest. 

GAUDEES.  The  larger  beads  in  a  roll  for  prayer. 
"  Gaudye  of  beedes,  iigneau  de  patenottre,** 

Palsgraye. 

Upon  the  gaudeet  all  without 
Wai  wrltte  of  golde  jmr  reposer. 

Gower,  ed.  1554,  f.  190. 

GAUDERY.  Finery ;  giuety.  It  is  wrongly  ex- 
plained in  Skelton*s  Works,  ii.  191. 

GAUDY.  Gaiety.  Also  gay.  Hence  gaudy- 
day,  a  festiyal  or  feast  day. 

We  maye  make  our  tryumphe,  L  kepe  our  ^tMfjre«, 

or  let  us  sette  the  cocke  on  the  hope,  and  make  good 

chere  within  dorct.  Pal*grave*e  Aeolaetue,  1540. 

I  have  good  cause  to  set  the  cocke  on  the  hope, 

and  make  gaudi/§  chere.  Ibid. 

GAUDY-GREEN.  A  light  green  colour.  "Co- 
lour hit  gaudc  grcne,"  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  452. 
There  is  a  yery  ancient  receipt  for  making  it 
in  MS.  Harl.  2253. 

GAUF.    To  go  off.     Someraet, 

GAUGHLING.  Tall  and  slender  in  proportion 
to  the  bulk.     Warw. 

GAUK.    To  stare  yacantly.    North. 

GAUK-HANDED.     Left-handed.     Craven, 

GAUKY.  A  simpleton ;  a  clown.  Also,  awkward. 
Var.  dial, 

GAUL.    A  large  wooden  leyer.    Lane. 

QAULDRING.    Drawling.    Somerset. 


GAULIC-HAND.    The  left-hand.    AWO. 
GAULS.     Spots  where  grass,  con,  or  tica, 

haye  failed.    South. 
GAULT.    Blue  day.     Var.  dial 
GAUM.  To  comprehend,  or  nndenUnd;  to  ^ 

tingnish;  to  consider;  to  fear;  to  kaa& 

improperly.    North.    This  last  meani^  i 

found  in  Fletcher's  Poems,  p.  230,  s&d  a 

still  in  common  use.    In  some  places,  bo:  :» 

gaum  a  man  is  not  to  mind  htm.    AJao,  k 

smear  or  maul. 
GAUMLESS.  Vacant ;  half  Billy.  North.  Ajq. 

frozen,  as  the  fingers  are. 
GAUN.    (1)    A    gallon  measure.     Var.  iai 

**  Gawnes  of  ale,"  Sharp's  Coy.  Myit.  p.  50. 
(2)  Going  ;giyen.    North. 
GAUNCE.  (1)  Gaunt.     Skdton,  L  64. 
(2)  To  prance  a  horse  up  and  down. 
GAUNSEL.    A  kind  of  sauce  made  of  fioariid 

milk,  and  coloured  with  saffron;  fanxq 

eaten  with  geese. 
GAUNT.  (1)  To  yawn.     Northumi. 
(2)  The  old  Enghsh  name  for  Ghent. 
GAUNTRY.    A  wooden  frame  for  casks. 
GAUP.  (I)  Vulgar  or  noisy  talk.    Jkrbg. 
(2)  To  gape,  or  stare.    Var.  diaL 
GAUPEN.    Two  handfulls.     Uenoe,  anma^ 

derate  quantity.    North. 
GAUPS.    A  simpleton.    South. 
GAURE.    To  stare;  to  look  yacantly.   Oia^. 

Also,  to  cry  or  shout 
GAUSTER.    To  laugh  loudly ;  to  be  saisT;^ 

swagger.     Craven. 
GAUVE.    To  stare  yacantly  or  rudely.    S^i. 

Hence  gauvg,  a  dunce. 
GAUVISON.    A  young  simpleton.    NoHk 
GAVEG.  A  gage,  or  pledge.  SUte  Papen^lL  ISL 
GAVEL.  (I)  A  sheaf  of  com  before  itistkd 

up,  not    usually  applied    to  wheat    £31 

Cotg^ye  has,  "  Javeler,  to  swathe  or  gsnS 

corne ;  to  make  it  into  sheaves  or  gSTelk' 

See  also  in  y.  Et^avele. 

(2)  To  stare  yacantly.     Cumb. 

(3)  The  gable  of  a  building. 
GAVELKIND.    An  ancient  tenure  in  Kent,!? 

which  the  lands  of  a  father  were  dh^ 
among  all  his  sons,  or  the  lands  of  a  broths. 
dying  without  issue,  among  all  the  ^iimTx 
brothers ;  a  custom  by  which  the  femak  Co 
scendants  were  utterly  exdnded,  and  basUriii 
inherited  with  legitimate  children.  See  Lkl- 
barde's  Perambulation,  1596,  p.  530. 
GAVELOK.  A  spear,  or  jayelin.  TheUnnii 
still  used  in  the  North  for  an  iron  crow  o 
leyer.    See  Brockett,  p.  130. 

Cavelokaa  also  thicke  Aowe 
So  gnsttcfl,  ichil  aTowe. 

Arthomr  and  Jferfin,  p.  S8 
Thai  harte  him  foule  and  tlougb  his  ban 
With  gveylwXret  and  wy  th  dartis. 

G  AVER.    The  sea  cray-fish.     Comw. 
GAVER-HALE.    The  jack-snipe.    DetoM. 
GAW.    Aboat-pole.    Also,  a  stipe.    Soatk 
GAWCUM.    A  simpleton.    Somertet. 
GAWFIN.    A  downish  fellow.    CheA 
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}A\VISH.    Gay.  It  occurs  in  Wright's  Display 
oTDutie,  4to.  Lond.  1589. 
JAWK.  (1)  Clownish ;  awkward,     Var.  dioL 

2)  A  cuckoo.    Also,  a  fool.     North, 

3)  To  hawk  and  spit.    Devon. 
}AWK-A-MOUTH,    A  gaping  fool.    Devon, 
lAWKSHAW.    A  left-handed  man.     Yorksh. 
fAWL.    Gold.    Somertet. 

lAWLE.    Same  as  Gale  (2). 

W«  may  not  lette  the  pep]e  to  ifawU  and  crye. 

MS.  Cantmb.  Ft.  i.  6,  f.  159. 
AWLEY.    A  simpleton.     Wane. 
AWMIN.    Vacant;  stupid.    North. 
AWNE.  Gave.  Still  in  use  in  Essex.  Howard 
Household  Books,  p.  446. 
AWNEY.    A  simpleton.     Wiltt. 
AWN-PAIL.    A  pail  with  a  handle  on  one 
side.  Ghue.    Qn.  from  gaun  ? 
AWT.  The  channel  through  which  water  runs 
from  a  water-wheel.    Lane, 
kY.  (1)  A  print,  or  picture.   "  He  loved  prety 
gayes,"  Mayd  Emlyn,  p.  26. 

As  if  a  thwfe  should  be  proud  of  his  halter,  a 
bcggcr  of  hit  cloutet,  a  child  of  hit  ga^,  or  a  foole 
of  hit  bable.  l^nft  Pathuwjf,  p.  40. 

)  Considerable ;  tolerable.    North. 
)  Quick ;  fast.     Var.  dial 
)  The  noon  or  morning.    North, 
)  A  gay  person.     Gawayne. 
)  A  small  mt  in  a  path.   Line. 
^Y-CARDS.    Court  cards.    Si^olh. 
VY-FLOOR.    In  the  coal-pits  at  Wednesbnry 
in  Staffordshire,  the  third  parting  or  laming 
in  the  body  of  the  coal  is  called  the  pay- 
flooTj  two  foot  thick.    Kennett,  MS.  Lansd. 
lYLES.    Gaols.    IlaU,  Henry  tL  f.  91. 
lYNE.    To  gainsay. 

Sche  wolde  have  had  hym  at  home  fayne. 

Bat  ther  myght  no  tpeehe  gaifn«. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  11.  38,  f.  76. 

LYNED.    Availed.    Ellis,  u.  247. 

LYNESSE.    CTaiety.    Lydgate. 

lYNESTE.    Readiest ;  nearest.    At  the  gay- 

netiey  i.  e.  at  random.    Palsgrave. 

lYNORE.    Queen  Gueniver. 

lYNPAYNE.  The  ancient  name  of  the  sword 

osed  at  tournaments. 

Aflter  I  tooke  the  gajfnepawtut  and  the  swerd 
vith  which  I  gurde  me,  and  tithe  whane  I  was  thus 
irmed,  I  putte  the  targe  to  my  lyde. 

Homanw  qfth«  Monk,  Sion  CoUege  MS, 

YN-STIE.    The  high-way.  Langtoft,  p.  319. 
YNTYL.    Gentle.    Bitson. 
.Y-POLE.    A  piece  of   wood  which   goes 
icross  the  interior  of  a  chimney  on  which  the 
langers  for  the  kettles  are  hung.     Salop. 
YS.    Goes.    North. 

The  knyjt  answeryd  and  seyde  alios ! 

Mornyng  to  his  bedd  he  gayt, 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  il.  38>  f.  83. 
YSHEN.    A  simpleton.     Cumb, 
YSPAND.    Gasping? 

Orisdy  ga§f9pand  with  grucchande  lotea. 

Mt»^a  jirthmrt,  MS.  Uneoln,  t,  68. 
YSTYN.    To  lodge.     Gawayne, 
YTE.    A  goat.  See  Perceval,  186,  254, 268, 
(14,  847 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  52. 


GAZE.  A  deer  was  said  to  stand  at  gaie^  nhen 
it  stared  at  anything. 

GAZET.  A  Venetian  coin,  worth  about  three 
farthings.  This  was  the  oiigW  price  ot  the 
small  written  courants,  which  formerly  sup- 
plied  the  place  of  newspapers.  Hence  the 
modem  term  Gazette. 

GAZLES.    Black  currants ;  wild  plnms.    Kent. 

GE.    To  go,  as  in  the  ge^ho  to  horses. 

GEALE.    To  freeze ;  to  congeaL    Naree. 

GEALL.    To  grieve.    Northumb. 

GEAN.    The  wUd  cherry.     Var.  diai, 

GEANCE.    A  jaunt,  or  errand.    Jamaon. 

GEAND.    A  giant.  Degrevani,  1242.    (^.-JV:) 

GEANT.    A  jay.    Skinner. 

GEANY.    Profitable.    Tusser, 

GEAR.  (1)  Any  kind  of  moveable  property ;  sub- 
ject, matter,  or  business  in  gen^aL  The  latter 
sense  is  common  in  old  plays.    Still  in  use. 

^2^  A  worthless  person.     Yorkeh. 

(3)  To  dress.  In  hitgeare,  in  good  order.  Oui 
qfgear,  unwell,  out  of  order. 

GEARMENT.    Rubbish.     Yorish. 

GEARS.    Horse  trappings.     Var.  dial. 

GEARUM.    Out  of  order.    Lane. 

GEASON.  Scarce.  See  Geson.  "  Scant  and 
geason,"  Harrison's  England,  p.  236. 

GEAT.  (1)  Pace ;  motion.    Northumb. 

(2)  The  hole  through  which  melted  metal  nmi 
into  a  mould.    MS.  Laosd.  1033. 

(3)  Jet.    See  Harrison's  England,  p.  239. 
GEAY.  (1)  To  go.    Meriton,  p.  99. 

(2)  A  jay.    Howell's  Lex.  (sect,  xudx.) 

GEB.    To  hold  up  the  eyes  and  face ;  to  sneer. 

North. 
GECK.     Scorn;  derision;  contempt.    North. 

See  Cymbeline,  v.  4.    Also,  to  toss  the  head 

scornfully.    Hence,  an  object  of  scorn,  a. fool, 

as  in  Twelfth  Night,  v.  1. 
GECKDOR.    The  herb  goose-grass. 

GED.  m  A  pike.  Northumb. 
(2)  Dead;  deceased.  DerbyeK 
GEDDEDE.    Dead.    {A.'S,)    <*  Love  is  ged- 

dede,"  Wright's  Anec.  Lit.  p.  96. 
GEDDIS.    Goods ;  property. 
Orete  gaddU  l*BOwe 

Gate  he  untalde.  MS.  Unailn  A.L17,tlM. 
GEDE.    Went.    Nominale  MS. 
GEDELYN6E.    An  idle  vagabond. 

This  shame  he  hath  me  done  In  dede, 
The  gedeiyngt  of  nncouthe  ledc. 

Cursor  Mundi^MS,  Coll.  Trin,  Cantab,  t.  SB. 
Peter  I  sals  syr  Oawayne,  this  gladdez  myne  herte, 
Thatjonc  gtdlyngu  are  gone*  that  made  gret  nowcmbre. 

Morte  jtrthure,  MS.  Uneoln,  f.8S. 

GEDER.  To  gather  together;  to  meet.   Gedurt, 

gathered,  Tur.  Tott.  xxiv. 
GED-WAND.    A  goad  for  oxen.    North. 

GEE.  (1)  To  give.     Var.  dial    AUo,  to  thaw. 
'2)  An  affront ;  stubbornness.     North, 
'3)  To  agree ;  to  fit ;  to  suit  with.     Var.  diaU 

See  Songs  of  the  London  Prentices,  p.  121. 
GEEAL.    Clear.     Yorkeh. 
GEED.    Gave.     ^e«n,  given.    North. 
GEERING.    The  ladders  and  side-raili  of  ft 

waggon.    Midland  C. 
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GBES.    Jeues,  q.  ▼.    Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  27. 
OEESE.  A  hone's  girth  or  under-strap.  KencCi 

to  girth  or  bind.    Dewm. 
GEET.  (1)  Jet.    See  Sir  Degrevant,  1461. 
O  fayr  lady,  hewyd  u  yt  the  gtt, 

M8.  Fair/hx  16. 

(2)  Goats.    Wright's  PoL  Songs,  p.  198. 

OEFF.    Deaf.     Che$h. 

OEFFE.    Given.    Robin  Hood,  i.  89. 

GEFTHE.     A  gift.     Weber. 

GEG.    To  walk  carelessly.    North. 

GEGGIN.    A  small  tub.    North. 

GEHEZIE-CHEESE.     A  yery   poor   cheese, 

made  of  milk  partially  skimmed.    Etut. 
GE-HO.    A  phrase  addressed  to  horses  to  make 

them  go.    It  corresponds  to  the  Italian  Gio^ 

which  occurs  in  a  similar  sense  in  the  IHaiogut 

Creatvrarum,  1480. 
GEITHER.    An  animal's  pluck,    florio,  p.  123. 
GEITLESSE.    Without  booty. 
51f  we  g0itla$t»  foo  home,  the  kyng  wille  be  grerede. 
And  My  we  are  g adlyDgcs,  egaste  for  a  lyttille. 

Morte  Jlrthurt,  MS.  Ldneobt,  f.  62. 

GELD.  (1)  To  geld  ant-hills  is  to  cut  off  the 
tops,  and  throw  the  inside  over  the  land. 
Her^ordth. 

(2)  To  castrate ;  bat  formerly  used  for  the  opera- 
tion by  which  females  are  rendered  barren. 
In  the  North  of  England,  a  cow  or  ewe  not 
with  young  is  called  a  geld  cow  or  a  geld  ewe ; 
and  the  term  is  used  in  a  similar  sense  in  the 
Towneley  Myst.  p.  75,  applied  to  a  woman ; 
Reliq.  Antiq.  iL  210. 

3^  A  tax,  or  imposition.    North. 

4)  To  cleanse  wheat.    Florio,  p.  88. 

GELDING.  An  eunuch.  WiekUfe.  Used  for 
gadling  in  Chester  Plays,  i.  179. 

GELE.  Jelly.  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  50.  GeUde, 
made  into  a  jelly,  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  471 ; 
Warner,  p.  89.  Geliffet,  Harrison's  Description 
of  England,  p.  167. 

GELL.  (1)  To  crack,  or  split.     North. 

(2)  A  large  number  or  quantity.     Want. 

GELMYD.    Guttered.    ReUq.  Antiq.  i.  77. 

GELOUS.    Jealous.    Lydgate. 

GELOWE-FLOURE.    Ag&lyflower.  Paltprave. 

GELP.    Thin  insipid  Uquor.     Yorkfh. 

GELPE.    To  boast.    Nominale,  MS. 

GELT.  (1)  Money.    Skelton,  ii.  176. 

(2)  Barren,  or  impotent.     Yorkth. 

GELTHES.    GuUts.    Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  227. 

GELTIF.    Guilty.    Sevyn  Sages,  856. 

GELUCE.    Jealous.    Pr.  Part. 

GEMEAN.    Common ;  vulgar.     Yorkih. 

GEME-FEDERS.  The  feathers  which  cover  a 
hawk's  tail.    Skinner. 

GEMEL.  A  twin,  or  pair  of  anything.  Hence 
gemelt,  a  pair  of  hinges.  This  word  occurs  in 
many  forms.  In  some  early  writers,  quoted  by 
Steevens,  it  seems  to  have  the  meaning  of 
gimnudj  or  double  ring. 

Joynter  aad  gnmows  he  Joggei  in  londyre. 

ITorfff  Arthure,  MS.  Uneoln,  f.  84. 

GEMSTRT.    Geometry.     Const.  Mast.  p.  12; 

gemytrtf  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  11. 
GEMMAN.    Afcentleman.     Var.dial. 


\ 


He  was  worthy  ao 
For  vexing  with  his 
A  geauMM  going  to  ni' 

Doctam  IkmUiU  AOe,  a.  l 

GEMMERT.    A  jewel-house.    Blomt. 
GEMMINY.    A  vulgar  exdamatbn  of  SBrpne. 

Var,  dial. 
GEN.  (1)  Against    Pegge. 
{ 2)  Began.    Kyng  AUsaunder,  2540. 
GENDE.    Neat ;  pretty.     Chaucer. 
GENDER.    To  ring ;  to  resound ;  to  cbattoiRik 

the  teeth.     Craven. 
GENDRE.    To  engender. 

Than  wuUe  folke  of  thi  penone  expnise. 
Say  thou  art  ympotent  to  gtndre  in  tbi  itfti, 
^         MS.  CBntmb.FLi.  %,(.]& 

GENE.  (1)  Genoa.    Heame's  Langtoft. 

(2)  Given.    Hunttyng  of  the  Hare,  266. 

(3)  To  force ;  to  compel ;  to  invite.    {J.'S.) 
GENEFE.     A  knife.     XowlandM. 
GENERAL.    The  people ;  the  public.    S^. 
GENERALS.    The  archdeacon's  visitatioQ.  1 

term  used  at  Norwich. 
GENEREN.    Engender ;  create. 

Good  wylle  and  enemies  gauren  good  ijwawm. 

MIS.  QuUmb.  Ff.  it.  3S,  t  a 

GENEROUS.    Of  noble  birth.    Skai. 
GENEST.    The  broom  plant    {Lat.) 
GENET.    The  wild  cat    Arch.  xxix.  44. 
GENGE.    A  company  of  people;  a  retina ;i 

famUy;  a  nation.    It  occun  in  MS.  0?. 

Vesi>as.  D.  vii.  Ps.  2 ;  Arthour  and  Merlist :- . 

142,  305. 

Noghtanely  folke  and  getigt  rase  ogaynaCn^. 

hot  abwa  the  iiyngca.  MS.  <ML  Am.  li.  Ll 

GENLESE.    The  cusps  or  featherings  in  tk 

arch  of  a  doorway.     W.  Wyre. 
GENNER.    January.     Wther. 
GENOWAIE.    A  Genoese.    Naret. 
GENT.    Neat ;  pretty ;  gallant ;  conrteoos;  no- 
ble.    {A.  N.) 
GENTERIE.    Courtesy ;  honour.  (^^.-iV.)  (>v 

/rtote,  Degrevant,  481;  pm/rtfe,  R.  Glooc  ;. 

66.     GeiUry,  Hamlet,  iL  2. 
GENTILE.    Gentle  ;  genteel;  well-bon;  ca- 

tleman-like.      GenitUiehe,  beautifully,  U:^, 

genteelly.     {A.-N.) 
GENTILITY.     Gentilism.    Hooper. 
GENTIN.    Projecting ;  in  the  way.  SortiMd. 
GENTLE.    A  gentleman.    ShaJkl    Comsm  'j 

old  ballads.    See  Eglamour,  1 12,1000. 
GENTLEMAN-USHER.    Originally  a sttteci 

cer,  attendant  upon  queens  and  other  ptr^^ 

of  high  rank.    Afterwards,  a  sort  of  oppc- 

servant,  whose  duty  it  was  to  hand  hb  mist7S> 

to  the  coach,  and  walk  before  her  btrebetM 

though  in  later  times  she  leaned  npon  his  a 

See  Nares,  in  v. 
GENTLERY-MEN.    The  gentry.    (^.-A'.) 
GENTLES.     Maggots  or  grubs.    For.didL 
GENTLY.    Gently  with  a  rush,  l  e.  be  oot  i Jd 

impetuous.    North. 
GENTRY-CUFFIN.     A  gentleman.    DiHir. 
GENZIE.    An  engine  of  war.    See  UM  Ua 

Tab.  Book,  Trad.  i.  247. 
GEOMESIE.     Mensuration.    *<  G<>oiietne  asi 

geomesie,"  P.  Ploughman,  p.  Ibft. 
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}EOMEfER.    A  gauger.     Taylor. 
JEORDIE.    George.     North, 
ffiORGE.NOBLE.    A  gold  coin,  temp.  Hen. 

VIII.  worth  about  6«.  %d.    See  Jacob,  in  v. 
}EOSB.    A  hut  for  geese.    North, 
SEOTER.    Acaster  ofmetali.     {A.-N) 
ISP.    A  scuttle.     Craven, 
ffiPON.  A  pourpoint  or  doublet  SeeClariodes 

in  Sir  Tristrem,  p.  375. 
lER.    See  Gar,  Gore,  and  Gear, 
lERAFLOUR.    The  gilliflower.    Baret, 
rERBE.    A  handful  of  hay.    Somemt, 
;ERD0LES.    Girdles.     Weber, 
rERE.    Same  as  Gear,  q.  t. 
IEREVE.    a  guardian,  or  governor. 
fBRFAWCON.    A  kind  of  large  falcon.  A  ger- 
fttuk,  Gy  of  Warwikc,  p.  26 ;  gerrfaukun,  MS. 

Addit.  11579,  f.  98. 

A  gerfinoeon  whyte  at  mylke. 
In  all  thyt  worlde  ys  non  swylk. 

Ua.  CoMtab,  Ft.  11.  as,  f.  100. 

lERGEIS.    Greeks.    WiU.  Werw.  p.  80. 

rERIMESSE.    Changeableness. 
I  wasadrad  ao  of  hire^«Hfi«Me, 
That  my  lyffwas  but  a  dedly  gladnene. 

OrctoM,  MS,  Soe,  Antiq,  134,  f.  SSO. 

lERISH.  Wild;  unconstrained.  Geryuhe, 
Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  245. 

JERKIN.    A  gerfawcon,  q.  v.    Markham. 

tERL.  A  young  person  of  either  sex.  (^.-5.) 
"  Knave  gerlys,"  Cov.  Myst.  p.  181. 

;ER.LAUGHTERS.  Persons  who  laugh  extra- 
vagantly and  noisily.  See  Melton's  Sixe-fold 
Politician,  1609,  sig.  M.  ii. 

!ERMAINE.     A  seed,  or  bud.    Shak. 

JERMAN.    a  brother.     Spenser, 

fERN.  (1)  To  grin ;  to  snarL  North,  It  also 
means,  to  yawn. 

And  grymly  svmne  on  hjrm  and  blere. 
And  hydoww  brayde*  make  hym  to  fere. 

Hampote,  MS,  Bmoet,  p.  79* 

2)  To  open ;  to  come  unsewn.     Yorkeh, 
tERNADE.    Granada.     Chaucer. 
lERNE.    Promptly ;  earnestly. 
Than  thou  gysed  the  gvmt,  and  gafe  the  to  goo. 

MS,  Lincoln  A.  1.  17>  f*  S3S. 

JERNETER.    The  pomegranate.    See  a  list  of 

plants  in  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  3. 
JERNIER,    A  granary.    PaUgraw, 
}ERNING.    Yearning;    desire.    It  occurs  in 

MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  D.  yu.  Ps.  20. 
rERRE.    Quarrelling.    Naret, 
lERRED.    Bedawbed.    Exmoor. 
lERRICK.    The  sea-pike.     (kimw. 
SERSE.  (1)  Grass.    North. 
2)  Causes ;  makes.    (i^.-S.) 

Wate  thou  nojte  wele  that  a  wolfe  chases  a  grete 

floke  of  ichepc,  and  guru  tbame  tparple.     Righte  lo 

and  the  wyidome  of  the  Grekes  passes  other  nacyons. 

M8>  lAneoln  A.  1. 17t  t,  14. 

VERSING.    Pasturage.    North, 
3ERS0M.    Treasure;  reward.    "  Genont  and 
gold,''Reliq.  Antiq.  iL  217. 

Thou  salle  have  gmrtonu  f  uUe  grett. 
That  gayne  salle  the  evere. 

JCbrftf  Arthure,  MS,  Lincoln,  f.  16. 

3BRT.(1)  Caused;  made.    U.-5.) 


Scho  said  untille  hym,  Sone,  quod  echo*  what  et 
that  r  Als  thi  foil  hafe  made  lt«  quod  he,  so  it  ••  1 
Andthaane  heger<  beryehym  wirchlpfuUy. 

MS,  Ltncotm  A.  i.  17*  t,  1. 

(2)  Pushed ;  pierced.     Weber, 

(3)  Great.    Devon, 

GERTTE.    Girt ;  girded.    Sitaon, 
GERUND-GRINDER.    A  schoolmaster. 
GERY.      Changeable.      See  Lydgate's  Minor 
Poems,  p.  24.    It  seems  to  mean  giddy  in 
Skelton,  L  157.    See  Geriah, 
GESARNE.    The  garbage.    (?yMm«,  Palsgrave. 
Tak  the  gatame  of  a  hare,  and  stampe  It,  and 
temper  It  with  water,  and  gyf  it  to  the  seke  mane 
or  womane  at  drynke.  MS.  Une.  Med,  f .  306. 

GESERNE.  A  battle-axe.  {A.-N.) 
They  smote  of  wyth  ther  gewmea. 
Fete  and  honde,  schouldur  and  armes. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  IL  38,  f.  MM. 

GESINE.    Childbed;  confinement.    Jngetene, 
Hardyng's  Chron.  f.  133. 

Bothe  on  a  nijt  lijter  were  thai. 
And  hothe  at  ones  in  gettm  lay. 
Ctirwr  Mundt,  MS.  ColL  THn.  Cantab,  t,  M. 

GESLINS.  Goslings.  Also,  the  early  blos- 
som of  the  willow,  which  some  have  believed 
fell  into  the  water  and  became  goslings. 
North. 
GESON.  Rare;  scarce.  See  Black's  Pen. 
Psalms,  p.  31,  where  the  Cambridge  MS.  reads, 
«  false  othes  ben  holden  in  sesone." 

In  werke  they  weren  never  so  nyce, 
Ne  of  moo  good  liveres  geaon, 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  11.  38,  f.  S3. 
Let  not  thy  tonge  speke  thy  wylle, 
Lawghyng  and  speche  in  thy  mouthe  be  getan, 

MS.  Ibid.  f.  24. 

ReceyTe  her  than  and  make  no  mor  ado. 
Thou  might  seke  farre  and  the  world  b  geaon. 

MS,  Laud,  416,  f.  M. 
GESS.    Sort ;  kind.     Somerset, 
GESS  ARE.    One  who  guesses.    Pr.  Parv, 
GESSE.  (1)  To  guess.     Chaucer, 

(2)  Guests.     Park, 

(3)  To  aim  at  a  mark.    See  Pabgrave, 
GESSERAWNTE.    A  sort  of  jacket  without 

sleeves,  composed  of  small  oblong  plates  of 
iron  or  steel  overlapping  each  other,  and  some- 
times covered  vnth  velvet.    {A.'N.) 
And  a  fyne  gemarawntt  of  gentllle  maylca. 

MortaArthwa,  MS,  Ltaesln,  f.  84i 

GESSES.    Same  as  Jeeeee,  q.  ▼. 
GESSID.    Valued.    Sober. 
GEST.  (1)  A  deed,  history,  or  tale.    {J-N.) 
Romances  were  termed  geetee. 

Thys  same  ule  tellyth  seynt  Bade, 
Yn  hys  geatifM  that  men  rede. 

MS.  BaH.  17D1>  t.  17- 

(2)  A  guest.    Octovian,  75.    "  Glade  fhe  with 
thi  geete,*'  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  133. 

(3)  A  lodging  or  stage  for  rest  in  a  progreia  or 
journey.    Keney. 

(4)  Gesture  of  the  body.    Spemer. 
GESTENED.    Lodged.   See  Gesta  Bomanoram, 

p.  212 ;  Degrevant,  935. 

The  Trinity  say  he  hi  that  sijt. 

And  guicned  hem  with  him  that  nyjt. 

CmraorMunil,  MS.  OUL  Trin,  Goiifak.  f.  l^ 
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GESTENING.  Lodging;  feasting;  entertain- 
ment for  ffwt/a.  The  old  priory  great  hall, 
part  of  the  deanery  house  in  Worcester,  is 
called  the  Gesten-hall,  MS.  Lansd.  1033.  See 
Torrent  of  Portugal,  p.  58 ;  Gesla  Rom.  p.  19 ; 
Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  243 ;  Arch.  xxix.  342. 
Gesionye,  Torrent  of  Portugal,  p.  100 ;  ffisi- 

ninget  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  277. 

The  emperour  was  glad  of  that  tydyng. 
And  made  Befyse  gode  gtMtenyngn. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  ii.  38.  f.  lift. 

GESTLE.    To  prance  a  horse  backwards  and 

forwards ;  to  stumble. 
GESTLING.    The  meeting  of  the  members  of 

the  Cinque  Ports  at  Romney,  co.  Keqt. 
GESTOUR.    A  taleteller ;  a  relater  of  gests  or 

romances.     Chaucer, 
GESYLY.    Fashionably.    {A,-N,) 

Suche  was  his  appetyde  and  hertis  dctire 
To  be  araide  ge$ylif  of  a  straunge  attyre. 

MS,  LatMf.416,  f.  73. 

GET.  (1)  To  get  dead,  to  die.    To  get  life  in  one, 

to  revive  him.    North. 
^2)  Fashion ;  custom ;  behaviour ;  contrivance. 

Chaucer, 
(S)  To  be  scolded,  or  beaten.     Far.  dial, 
{aS  Stock ;  breed ;  income.     North, 
(5^  That  which  is  begotten ;  procreation.    See 

Towneley  Myst.  Gloss,  in  t. 
r6^  A  goat.    Rdiq.  Antiq.  ii.  275. 

[7 )  To  swagger ;  to  brag.    PaUgrave, 

[8 )  Booty ;  g^n.     Gawayne, 
ST-AGATE.    To  make  a  beginning  of  a  work 
or  thing.    North, 

GETARNYS.    Guitars.    Sir  Qeges,  101.  *'  Ru- 

bibis  and  getems,"  MS.  Fairfax  16. 
GETE.    A  jet.    See  Sir  Degrevant,  1461. 
Johne,ai  the^«  or  germandir  gente. 
At  Jasper  the  jewelle  of  gentille  perry. 

MS,  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  831. 

GETEE.    A  part  of  a  building  which  projects 

beyond  the  rest ;  a  jettie.    Pr,  Parv, 
GETHE.    Goeth.     Chaucer. 
OETON.    Gotten.    Also,    begotten.    Sir  Egla- 
mour,  170»  13, 292.     Getten,  got.   Line.    See 
HawkinSy  L  237»  gitton,  got,  found. 
GETOUN.    A  banner,  properly  two  yards  in 

length.    Arch.  xxii.  397. 
GET-PENNY.    An  old  term  for  a  pky  that 

turned  out  profitable.    Jonaon. 
GETTAR.    A  bragger.    Paltgrave. 
GETTERON.    Same  as  Getoun,  q.  t. 

Than  bannon  was  displayed  fayre  In  the  wynde, 
That  a  sum  his  malster  myght  the  better  fynde. 
With  getterons  and  pencellet  of  sundry  hew. 

MS,  Lan0d.  SOB.  f.  SO. 

GETTING-AWAY.    Near ;  approaching  to.    A 

Suffolk  phrase. 
GETTOUR.    A  bragger,  or  boaster. 

Thys  gentylmen,  thys  gettourt. 
They  ben  but  Goddys  turmentoun. 

MS,  Rati,  1701,  f.  6. 

GETTS.    Earmngs.    Far,  dial, 
GEW-GAW.    A  Jew's  harp.    North. 
GEW-GOG.    A  gooseberry.    Suffolk. 
GBYTYT.    GiTcth.    NominaleMS. 


I 


Alas,  alas,  and  alas  why 
Hatli  fortune  done  so  crewriy  * 
Fro  me  to  ukeawey  thcaryte 
Of  that  that  gewit  my  bcrt  lyte. 

Jf&QmertbFf.i.e.C.:4 

GEY.    Joy.    Frere  and  the  Boy,  z. 
GEYLERE.    A  gaoler. 

He  gavehym  the  keyes  then. 

And  made  hym  hya  g^rUrt. 

MS.  Cantab,  FC  U.  aS,  (  ik 

GEYN.    Denial ;  refiuaL 

Their  is  no  gtyn  ne  excimckn. 

Til  the  trouthe  be  rypcd  to  tlw  roote 

MS.  Mhmoit  59.  C  Ki 

GEYNEBYYNE.    To  ransom.    Pr.Pan, 
GEYNECOWPYNE.    To  hinder;  to withstai 

Pr.  Parv.  p.  189.    See  also  Gaineope. 
GEYRE.  A  kind  of  eagle,  mentioned  in  Fled. 

ed.  1611,  p.  609. 
GEYST.      A  guest.     "  Take,  my  gey^,  vA 

Adam  than,"  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  t.48,  1  dO. 
GEYT.    Goats.    State  Papers,  iii.  3. 
GEYZENED.    Parched  with  thirst    Sorik 
GHEET.  (1)  Jet.    Walter  Mapcs,  p.  351. 
(2)  Goats.    Reynard  the  Foxe,  p.  44. 
GHELLS.    The  game  of  trip.     Groee. 
GHENGE.    Thedepthofafmrow.    LWi^ 
GHERN.    A  garden.    Berka, 
GHESSE.    Togneas.   Spenser. 
GHETKIN.    A  cucumber.    Tofev. 
GHEUS.    Beggars,  a  term  of  reproach  fisrtk 

Flemish  Protestants.    Philip, 
GHIZZERN.     The  gizzard.    Lme.    We  krc 

gystame  in  an  early  MS.  collectioa  olmt^ 

receipts  at  Lincoln,  apparently  in  the  sae 

sense. 
GHOST.    A  dead  body.    Also,  to  baimt  e  i 

ghost.     Shak, 
GHOWER.    To  jar,  or  brawL    Esmoor. 
GHYBE.     To  gibe,  or  scold.    North, 
GIAMBEUX.   Boots.   Spenser, 
GIB.  (1)  A  young  gosling.    Line. 
(2)  A  horse  that  shrinks  from  the  collar,  and  wii 

not  draw.  North.   **  Gybbe  horse,  mendim' 

Pr.  Parv.  p.  192. 
Ci)  A  hooked  stick.    North. 
(4;  A  piece  of  wood  used  in  supporting  ihsvfi 

of  a  coal-mine. 

(5)  A  contraction  of  Gilbert,  and  fbrmeiir  i 
common  name  for  a  cat.  See  Gib-cat,  It  b  tist 
used  as  a  term  of  reproach  to  a  wobus. 
"Playeth  the  gib/'  Schole  House  of  Wooea 
p.  73,  i.  e.  the  wanton. 

(6)  A  bump,  or  swelling.    (A.*N,) 
GIB-A-LAMB.    A  young  lambkin  just  droppei 

from  its  dam.    Devon. 
GIBBER.    To  chatter.    Hamlet,  i.  1.   Henct 

gibber-gabber,  idle  talking,  Tusser,  p.  24& 

Gibrishf  Florio,  pp.  60,  76. 
GIBBET.  (1)  A  violent  falL  Suffm,  To  r-bbet 

a  toad,  to  place  it  on  a  lath  or  piece  of  vocxia 

hoop,  and  by  striking  one  end  predpiutt  n 

sufficiently  to  cause  death. 
(2^  Same  as  Beetle,  q.  ▼. 
(3;  To  hang,  usually  on  a  gallows,  but  also  o&  :^ 

upon  anything. 
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GIBBLE-GABBLE.      Idle,    nonsensical    talk. 

Suffolk,  **  Any  nide  gibble-gabble/'  Cotgrave, 

in  T.  Barragoliin. 
GIBBOL.    The  sprout  of  an  onion  of  the  second 

year.    We9t.    ^m  chiboL 
GIBBON.   A  hooked  stick.    North, 
GIBBY-HEELS.    Kibed  heels.   Somerset, 
GIBBY-LAMB.   A  castrated  lamb.    fFest, 
GIBBT-LEGS.    Legs  that  are  thinner  on  the 

calf  side  than  the  other.    Devon, 
GIBBY.STICK.  Same  as  Gibbon,  q.  ▼. 
GIB-CAT.  A  male-cat,  now  genertdly  applied  to 

one  that  has  been  castrated.    "  As  melancholy 

as  a  gibb'd  catt,"  Howell's  English  Proverbs, 

p.  10.   "A  gibb,  or  old  male  cat,"  Howell's 

Lex.  Tet.  1660. 
GIBE.    To  mock,  or  jest.    "  A  merry  jester  or 

giber,"  Florio,  ed.  1611,  p.  72. 
GIB-FISH.    The  milter  of  the  salmon.  North. 
GIBIER.    Game.   Rutland  Papers,  p.  27. 
GIBLETS.    Rags ;  tatters.     Kent, 
GIBRALTAR.ROCK.    Veined  sweetmeat,  sold 

in  lumps  resembling  a  rock. 
GIBRIDGE.   Gibberish.    Cotgrave, 
GIB-STAFF.    A  quarter-staff.    North. 
GID.  (1)  A  guide,  or  leader. 

I  will  hold  me  byhind  and  thi  men  led. 
Rid  with  the  rerward  and  be  ther^. 

Rotand,  MS,  Larud,  388,  f.  386. 
(2)  Gave.    Somerset, 
GIDDED.    Hunted.     Mirr.  Mag.  p.  418,  ap. 

Nares,    It  seems  to  mean  guided,  directed,  in 

Plnmpton  Corr.  p.  129. 
GIDDY.  (1)  Furious ;  very  angry.    North,    To 

go  giddy,  to  go  in  a  passion. 
(2)  A  term  applied  to  sheep  that  have  hydatides 

on  the  brain.    Line, 
GIDDYGANDER.  The  orchis.    Dorset. 
GIDERNE.    A  standard,  or  banner.  (A.-N) 
GIDINGS.    Manners.    Palsgrave, 
GIE.  (1)  To  give.    North  and  West, 
(2)  To  guide,  direct,  or  rule.    (A.-S.) 
Ne  Tcnjaunce  ther  no  place  oeupyeth, 
Where  innocence  a  aoule  ungUty  g^rth, 

I^gaU,  MS,  Soe,  Antiq,  134,  f.  7. 

Scbelde  ns  fro  achamcidcdeand  lynfulle  werkei. 

And  gyffe  ui  grace  to  jgre  and  goverae  us  here. 

Jfcvrte  jlrthun,  MS,  lAneoln,  f.  &3. 

GIER-EAGLE.    A  kind  of  eagle  mentioned  in 

Levit.  zi.  18 ;  Deut.  xiv.  17. 
GIEST.    A  joist.    HoUyband,  1593. 
GIF.    If.    North. 

I  wit  go  abottte  thi  nede. 
For  to  Ickegif  I  may  »pede. 

MS  Canioh,  Ft.  r.  48,  f.  U, 
Dame*  he  sayde,  late  that  be. 
That  dayefchalte  thou  never  lee, 
Cj#  I  may  rede  ryghte. 

MS,  Lincoln  A.  1. 17.  f.  IM. 
GIFEROUS.    Covetous ;  scraping.     Cumb, 
GIFF-GAFF.    Conversation.    Mbo,  mutual  ac- 
commodation.   North. 
GIFFIN.    A  trifle.    Somerset, 
GIFFLE.    To  be  restless.    Suffolk, 
GIFT.  (1)  To  give  a  gift,  i.  e.  to  make  a  reso- 
lution.    This  phrase  occurs  in  Perceval,  85, 
163 ;  MS.  CanUb.  Ff.  L  6,f.  3. 


(2)  A  bribe.    MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  D.  viL 

GIFTS.  White  specks  on  the  finger-nails,  por- 
tending gifts.     Far.  dUd, 

GIFTY.DAY.  A  boon-day ;  a  day's  work  given 
by  neighbour  to  neighbour.    Leie. 

GIG.  (1)  A  machine  used  in  raising  cloth,  to 
prepare  it  for  dressing.    North, 

(2)  A  long,  slender,  light  pleasure-boat  used  on 
the  river  Tync. 

(3)  A  silly  flighty  person.  East.  "  Fare  noghl 
as  hgygge,"  The  Goode  Wif. 

(4)  An  old  machine  for  winnowing  com.  Bat- 
chelor's  Orth.  Anal.  p.  133. 

To  hasten  along.    Devon. 

A  top.  See  Florio,  pp.  124,  324,  351,  379 ; 
Nomendator,  p.  297.  The  term  was  also  ap- 
plied to  a  small  toy  made  with  geese-feathers^ 
used  by  fowlers  for  decoying  birds. 

(7)  A  cock.  Nominale  MS.  This  may  possibly 
be  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  Chester  Plays, 
i.  123,  although  the  alliteration  seems  to  re* 
quire  pyggesfiote. 

(8)  A  fiddle.    Junius. 

h)  To  talk,  or  chatter.     Coles, 

(10)  A  hole  made  in  the  earth  to  dry  flax  in. 

Lone, 
GIGGA-JOGGIE.    To  shake,   or   rattle.    See 

Florio,  pp.  75,  144,  198,  439. 
GIGGING.    Sounding.     Skinner,  * 
GIGGISH.    Trifling;   sUly;   fliglity;    wanton. 

Giggisse,  Skelton,  i.  410.    East, 
GIGGLE.    A  flighty  person.    Salop,    Cotgrave 

has  this  word,  in  v.  Gadrouillette, 
GIGLET.  A  giddy  romping  girl.  West.  This 
term,  in  early  writers,  geneirally  implies  wan- 
tonness or  fickleness.  It  occurs  under  various 
forms,  as  ggbelot  in  Pr.  Parv.  pp.  193,  194, 
which  the  editor  wrongly  considers  an  error. 
See,however,the  examples  here  g^ven.  Gyblot 
is  also  found  in  the  Bowes  MS.  of  Robert  de 
Brunne,  p.  56.  See  Wright's  PoL  Songs,  p. 
154 ;  Ben  Jonson,  iii.  124 ;  Middleton,  ii.  115 ; 
Reliq.  Antiq.  ii  40 ;  Euphues  Golden  Legacie, 
p.  88 ;  Staniburst,  p.  26 ;.  Lilly,  ed.  1632,  sig. 
Dd.  vi.  Gigget,  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Beau,  The 
proverb  quoted  from  MS.  Douce  52  occurs  in 
the  Schole  House  of  Women,  p.  75. 
Ne  jit  to  no  cokefyghtyng,  schetyng, 
Aa  it  wer  a  strumpet  other  a  g^gbote. 

MS,  Athmolt  61,  t.  7 
A  mesio  yi  y-noghe  for  the. 
The  toutherpybtoc  late  hyt  be. 

MS.  Hart.  170},  f,», 
Theimaller  pnun,  the  more  (o  pott. 
The  fayrer  woman  the  more  gplott. 

MS,  Douce  58. 

GIG-MILLS.  Mills  used  for  the  perching  and 
burling  of  cloth.    Blount. 

GIGSY.    A  wanton  wench ;  a  whore. 

6IKE.    To  creak.    North. 

GILCUP.    The  buttercup.    Dorset, 

GILDED.    Tipsy.    An  old  cant  term. 

GILDENE.    Gilt.    Maundevile,  p.  81. 

GILDER.  A  snare.  "  The  gilder  of  dispara* 
clone,"  MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  21.  It  also 
occurs  in  MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  D.  vii.  Ps.  10. 
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Still  used  in  the  North  for  a  snare  for  catch- 
ing birds. 

GILDS.    Village  greens  or  commons.    North. 

OILE.  See  Chester  Plays,  i.  51.  Perhaps  syno- 
nymous with  gayet  the  reading  of  MS.  Bodl. 
175.     Gaole,  MS.  Harl. 

GILETSPEKE.    A  trap,  or  device.    Heame. 

GILIR.  A  deceiver.  See  Urry,  p,  550,  where 
the  Camb.  MS.  reads  ffilour^  q.  v. 

GILL.  (1)  A  rivulet;  a  ravine,  narrow  valley, 
or  dell ;  a  ditch.  Far,  dial  According  to 
Kennett, "  a  breach  or  hollow  descent  in  a  hill." 

2)  A  pair  of  timber-wheels.     Norf, 

3)  A  wanton  wench.    Kennett    It  was  for- 
merly a  generic  name  for  a  woman. 

!4^  The  jaw-bone.    Somereet. 
5)  A  coarse  apron.    Prompt,  Parv. 
(6)  A  little  pot.    Prompt,  Part, 
GILLABER.    To  chatter  nonsense.    North. 
GILL-ALE.    The  herb  ale-hoof.    Devon. 
GILL-BURNT-TAIL.  An  ancient  jocular  name 

for  the  igniifatuuM. 
GILL-CREEP-BY-THB-GROUND.  Ground  ivy. 

Somerset, 
GILLER.    Several  horse  hairs  twisted  together 

to  form  a  fishing-line.     Cheeh, 
GILLERY.    Deceit ;  trickery.    North, 

Abo  here  a  forbodene  giltny  of  weghte,  or  of 
Ule,  or  of  mett,  or  of  meture,  or  thorow  okyre  or 
violence,  or  drede.  MS,  Uneoln  A.  L  17.  f.  196. 

And  5yf  he  leme^yterye. 
Fait  wurde  and  feynt  treulyng  with  ye. 

Jf^.  Harl.  1701.  f.  3S. 

OILLET.    An  instrument   used  in  thatching. 

See  Tusser,  p.  147. 
GILLETING.    Wedging  the  interstices  of  ash- 
lar work  with  tmaU  flint. 
GILL-FLIRT.    A  flighty  girl.    Kent. 
GILL-HOOTER.     An  owL     Cheeh. 
GILLIVER.    A  wanton  wench.    North. 
GILLOFERS.    Carnations,  pinks,  and  sweet- 
williams.    Whence  the  modem  term  GilU' 
flower, 
GILLORE.     Plenty.    Robin  Hood,  ii.  144. 
GILLOT.     Same  as  Giglet,  q.  v. 
GILLYVINE-PEN.    A  black-leaded  pendL 
GILOFRE.    Cloves.    Rom.  Rose,  1368. 
GILOUR.    A  deceiver.    {A,-S,) 

For  where  groundist  thou  in  Goddli  lawe  to  doie 
men  in  stones,  hot  if  It  were  wode  men.  or  gUoum 
of  the  puple.  MS,  Digby  41 .  f .  6. 

OILRY.    Deceit.    Ywaine  and  Gawain,  1604. 
Mony  a  threw  ther  it 

On  nyjt  and  alt  on  day. 
And  provet  oft  with  thaire  gUry 
How  thai  myjt  men  betray. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft,  V.  48.  f.  81. 
Hyt  yi  a  tokene  of  felunnye 
To  weyte  hym  with  twych  gylrye. 

MS.  Harl.  1701,  f.  44. 

GILSE.    A  kind  of  salmon.    North. 
GILT.  (1)  A  spayed  sow.     Var,  dial    Some- 
times, a  young  pig  or  sow. 

Tak  unto  the  mane  the  galle  of  the  galte.  and  to 
the  womane  the  galle  of  the  gilt, 

Ma,Une.Mtd.t,3li. 

^2)  Gold,  or  money.    Middleton,  ii.  197. 


(3)  To  commit  a  fault.    Pdkgrme. 
GILTELESS.    GuUtless.     Chmteer. 
GILTIFE.    Gmlty.  "  Yf  otherwise  I  be  ^ 
Gower,  ed.  1554,  :ig.  L.  ii  ' 

Now  axeth  further  of  my  lyf« 
For  hereof  am  I  not  gUtgf. 

Gower,  MS.  Sae.  Antiq.  Ut,^ 

GILT-POLL.    The  fish  gilt-head.     IVeU, 

GILVER.    To  ache; to  throb.    Ea»t. 

GIM.    Neat ;  spruce ;  smart.     Var.  dial. 

GIMAL.    A  vault,  or  vaulting. 

GIMBER.  To  gossip ;  to  g^  abouL  A'» 
Generally  used  in  a  bad  sense. 

GIMBLE.    To  grin,  or  smile.     Eaat. 

GIMBO.    A  bastard's  bastard.     Chesh. 

GIMBOL.  A  device ;  a  gimcrack.  See  Si^ 
hurst,  p.  16  ;  Holinshed,  Chron.  Ireland,  f 

GIMELL.    A  double  tree.     North. 

GIMLET-EYE.    A  squint-eye.     Var.  dkL 

GIMLICK.    A  gimlet.     North. 

GIMLIN.  (1)  A  large,  shallow  tub,  in  «k 
bacon  is  salted.     North. 

(2)  A  smiling  or  grinning  face.     EaH. 

GIMMACE.  A  hinge.  Somereei.  WheoK 
minal  was  hung  in  chains,  he  was  said  to 
hung  in  gimmacee.  The  term  gimma  m 
to  mean  hinges  or  hooks  in  Davies's  laa 
Rites,  ed.  1672,  pp.  51,  56. 

GIMMAL.  A  sort  of  double  zing  curioush  a 
structed.  It  is  spelt  gimmew  in  Holiviid 
Dictionarie,  1593.  A  couple  of  anytliiag  J 
called  a  ghnmoL  "  The  gimmews  or  ja^ 
of  a  spurr,"  Howell,  1660. 

GIMMER.  (1)  A  female  sheep  from  the  tir. 
the  second  shearing ;  one  that  has  not  U 
shorn.  North,  IiSao,  a  two  years  oldsk^ 
<'^iWiM,agymbyre,"NominaleMS.  Kens^ 
MS.  Lansd.  1033,  has  ghnmer-hog,  an  ti 
of  one  year ;  gimmer-tree,  a  tree  thai  graj 
double  from  the  root.  I 

2)  A  gimcrack.    See  Nares,  in  t. 

'3^  A  hinge.    North  and  East, 

4)  An  old  drab.    Newcastle. 

GIMP.    Neat ;  handsome.    North. 

GIMPLE.    A  wimple.     Strutt,  iL  44. 

GIMSON.  A  gimcrack.  Gimsoner,  one  ^ 
makes  clever  gimcracks.    East. 

GIN.  (1)  Gave ;  to  give.     Var.  dial 

(2)  Engine;  contrivance.    {A.-N.)    Stifl 
for  a  trap  or  snare,  in  whidi  sense  it  is  a: 
mon  in  old  writers. 

The  may  wist  by  a  ^yne 

That  the  knyght  waa  comene  iae. 

MS.  Unoabt  A.  L  17,  f.  3 

(3)  To  begin.    See  Macbeth,  L  2. 

(4)  A  wooden  perpendicular  axle,  which  Ij 
arms  projecting  from  its  upper  part,  to  vki 
a  horse  is  fastened.     Salop.  Antiq.  p.  Ul 

(5)  If.    North,    See  Brockett,  p.  133. 
GINDE.    To  reduce  to  pieces.    This  occcn  a 

MS.  Egerton  614,  Ps.  28. 
GING.  (1)  Excrementum.    North. 
(2)  Company ;  people.    {A.^S.)    See  KmAs 

sannder,  922,  1509;  Richard  Coerdelia-. 

4978.    This  form  is  used  by  Drayton,  Gtarjt 

and  other  contemporary  anthon,  bat  erro^ 
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ously  Bopposed  by  Nares  to  be  "  a  mere  cor- 
raption  of  gang"    See  Downfall  of  R.  of 
Huntingdon,  p.  44 ;  Songs  and  Carols,  x. 
NGAWTRE.  A  dish  in  ancient  cookery,  made 
chiefly  of  cod  and  haddock.     It  is  spelt  gyn- 
gatrdry  in  MS.  Sloane  1201,  f.  48.     See  also 
Forme  of  Cury,  p.  47 ;  Warner,  p.  70. 
NGED.    Bewitched.    Exmoor. 
NGEFERE.    Ginger.    "Gingiyer  and  galin- 
gale,"  Rembrun  Gy  Sone,  p.  421. 
NGER.  (1)  A  pale  red  colour.    Florio  men- 
tions a  colour  called  gmgirHne,  p.  209. 
)  Brittle ;  tender ;  delicate.     SmUh. 
[NGERBREAD-DOTS.    Gingerbread  nuto  of 
a  dumpy  form,  not  flat.    East, 
[NGER.GRATE.    Grated  ginger,    Paltgrave. 
NGER-HACKLED.    Red-haired.     Var.diaL 
Grose  and  Carr  have  ginger-pated, 
NGERLY.     Carefully ;  with  caution ;  quietly ; 
adroitly.     Var.  dial.     So  in  Cotgraye, "  JUer 
a  pas  menu,  to  goe  nicely,  tread  gingerlg, 
mince  it  like  a  maid/* 
NGIBER.     Ginger.     Chaucer. 
NGLE.GANGLE.     A  spangle;  any  kind  of 
showy  ornament  of  dress. 
NGREAT.     To  chirp.     SMmter. 
NNE.    To  begin.     Chaucer. 
NNEL.    A  narrow  entrance.    North, 
NNERS.    The  gilla  of  a  fish.    North. 
NNET.    A  genet.    Florio,  p.  19. 
:NNICK.    Neat ;  complete ;  perfect.    Eteex. 
NNY-CARRIAGE.    A  small  strong  carriage 
for  couTeying  materials  on  a  rail-road.    Giwng- 
raihf  the  raSs  on  which  it  is  drawn. 
NOUR.  An  engineer ;  a  craftsman.  Flor.  and 
Blanch.  335 ;  R.  Coer  de  Lion,  2914. 
^^R1NG.    The  circle   round  which  a  gui- 
horse  moTet.    See  Gin  (4). 
NT.    A  joint.     Exmoor. 
N-TUBS.    Vessels  for  receiying  the  produce 
of  mijjes.    North. 

OL  R£.    A  guide ;  a  ruler.    {J.-$.) 
P.    To  retch.     Yorith. 
PCIERE.    A  pouch,  or  purse.    (J.-N.) 
PE.  (1)  A  glutton ;  to  gulp.    North. 
An  npper  frock ;  a  cassock.    {A.^N.) 
P-GILL.    A  name  for  a  horse.    Sometimes, 
i  term  of  contempt. 

PON.  A  doublet   Chaucer.  It  is  spelt  ggpeU 
n  Lybeaus  Disoonus,  224,  1176. 
PS.    A  kind  of  mortar.    Mingheu, 
PSEN.    A  gipsy.    S^tenter. 
PSBY.    A  wooden  peg.    Northumb. 
PSEYS.    Sudden  eruptions  of  water  that 
)reak  out  in  the  downs  in  the  East  Riding  of 
Torkshire  after  great  rains,  and  jet  up  to  a 
p-eat  height.  They  are  mentioned  by  William 
I  Newbery  under  the  name  of  vipte.    See 
¥.  Neubrig.  de  rebus  Anglids,  ed.  1610,  p.  97. 
>SY.ONIONS.    WUdgarlick.    South. 
'SY.ROSE.    The  com-rose.     Var.  dial 
rriAN.    A  gipsy.     Whetstone. 
ID.  (1)  To  strike ;  to  pierce  through  with  a 
reapon;  to  push.    See  Seyyn  Sages,  1299. 
lence,  metaphorically,  to  lash  with  wit,  to  re- 
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proach.  Also,  a  sarcasm,  as  in  Lilly,  ed.  1633, 
Sig.  Cc  yi. 

Sir  Geryna  and  tlr  Grluwolde,  and  othlr  gret  lorU 
Carte  Galnth,  a  gud  gome,  g>M«  of  thaire  hedys. 

Morte  jirthmrt,  MS.  UnaUHf  f.M« 

Be-lyfe  thaoe  gerte  Alexander  lend  after  Peimeny 

for  to  come  untllle  hym,  and  gerte  the  tothe  be 

lerched,  and  fande  tha:  he  was  worthy  the  dede; 

aad  thane  he  gcrt  girdt  of  hb  hevcd. 

MS.  Lineoln  A.  L17,  f.  U. 
(2)  A  hoop.    North. 
'3)  A  girdle.    Kyng  Alisaunder,  2272. 
A  fit ;  a  spasm.     Craven. 
To  spring,  or  bound.   See  Nares,  in  y.    The 
word  occurs  in  the  same  sense  in  Gosson's 
Schoole  of  Abuse,  1579. 
(6)  To  crack ;  crepito.    Line. 
GIRDBREW.    A  yery  coarse  kind  of  flummery, 
eaten  almost  exclusiyely  by  farm-labouren. 
mentioned  by  Markham. 
GIRDER.  (1)  A  jester,  or  satirist.    Nares. 
(2)  A  blow.    Sakp.    From  Gird,  q.  y. 
GIRDING.    A  beam  i  a  girder.     North. 
GIRDLE,  (n  A  great  deal.    Somerset. 

(2)  A  rouna  iron  plate  for  baking.  North, 
Hence  girdle-cakes. 

(3)  To  growl  at.    Somerset. 

GIRDLER.  A  maker  of  girdles.  Heywood'i 
Royall  King,  1637,  sig.  F.  i. 

GIRDLE-STEDE.  The  waist ;  the  place  of  tha 
girdle.  "  Gyrdell  stede,  faulx  du  corps" 
Palsgraye.  "  Girdylle  stede,  cinctus,'*  MS. 
Arundel  249,  f.  88. 

GIRDLE-WHEEL.  A  spinning-wheel  small 
enough  to  be  used  hanging  at  the  waist. 

GIRDSTINGS.  Poles  or  laths  used  for  making 
hoops.    Book  of  Rates,  1611. 

GIRE.  To  reyolve.  Florio,  p.  211.  Also  a 
circle.  It  is  a  yery  common  archaism.  "Wind- 
ing gyres,"  Fletcher's  Poems,  p.  249. 

GIRK.    A  rod.    Also,  to  chastise,  or  beat. 

GIRIj.  (1)  An  unmarried  woman  of  any  age. 
Herrfordsh. 

(2)  A  roebuck  in  its  second  year.  Return  from 
Parnassus,  p.  238. 

GIRN.  (1)  To  grin ;  to  laugh.    North. 

(2)  To  yearn  for.    Kennett's  MS.  Gloss. 

GIR-NE-GREAT.    A  great  grinner.     Yorksh. 

GIRNIGAW.  The  cayity  of  the  mouth.  North. 

GIRRED.    Draggle-tailed.    Exmoar. 

GIRSE.    Grass.    Still  in  use. 

Bot  alle  that  dranke  therolft  it  keste  thame  lo- 
tniea  flux,  and  ticwe  agretehepe  of  thame,  for  that 
water  wat  wonder  icharpc,  and  all  bittire  ate  any 
mekille  gyr««.  MS.  Lincoln  A.  L  17,  t.9J, 

GIRSLY.    Full  of  gristles.     Craven. 
GIRT.  (1)  Pierced  through.    From  Gird,  q.  ▼. 
(2)  Very  intimate.     Craven. 
GIRTH-WEBBIN.    The  stuflT  of  which  saddle- 

girths  are  made.     North. 
GIRTS.    Oatmeal.     Var.diaL 
GIRTY-MILK.    MUk  porridge.    East. 
GIS.    An  oath ;  a  supposed  corruption  of  the 

name  of  our  Sayiour. 
6ISARME.    Abill,orbattle.az.    See  Geseme, 

It  had  a  spike  rising  at  the  back  of  it.  Some* 
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times  called  gitarinff.  See  Morte  d'Arthur, 
i.  221 ;  Ellis,  ii.  76  ;  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  123 ; 
Arthonr  and  Merlin,  p.  226. 

MsMS  of  yron  and  gaddet  of  ttele. 
And  gjfttmjf  for  to  imyte  wele. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft,  IL  »,  f.  SIS. 

61 SE.  Guise ;  fashion.  Chaucer.  Also  a  verb, 
to  dress,  to  prepare ;  and,  sometimes,  to  re- 
pose or  recline. 

When  they  harde  of  these  tjthandyi. 
They  gyud  theai  ftiUe  gay. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  il.  98.  f.75. 
Whan  they  come  at  the  kote  fyiynir. 
To  dele  hy  t  among  hit  outher  thyng. 

IfiSf.  Har^.1701,  f.SS. 

GISN.    To  gasp  for  breath.    North. 
GISPEN.     A  pot  or  cup  made  of  leather. 
"  Gyspen  potte,  pot  de  cuir"  Palsgrave.   Get- 
pitif  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  374.    In  use  at  Win- 
Chester  School,  according  to  Kennett,  MS. 
Lansd.  1033. 
GISS.  (1)  The  name  of  a  pig.    North. 
{2)  The  ^rth  of  a  saddle.     Devon. 
GISTE.    A  guest.    See  Gett.    (A.'S.) 
The  lighte  of  grace  that  gaitely  #fWe  e» 
Of  the  that  ca  lonne  of  ryghtwUnea. 

MS  Uncoln  A.  L  17*  f.  189- 
Tak  ye  no  trewn,  tbonghe  ye  myght. 
For  gUt,  negariioo,  as  Gwynylon  hlght. 

Roland,  MS.  Ijantd.  988,  f.  387. 

GISTING.    The  agistment  of  cattle. 

GIT.    The  gist,  or  substance.    Devon. 

GTTE.  (1)  A  gown.     Chaucer, 
2)  Splendour ;  brightness.    Peele,  ii.  40. 
ITH.    Corn-cockle.    See  Topsell,  p.  423. 

GITT.    Oftpring.     Craven, 

GITTERN.  A  cittern.  Stanihurst,  p.  16.  Spelt 
gittron  in  Leighton*s  Teares  or  Lamentations, 
4to.  Lond.  1613. 

GITTON.    A  small  sUndard.    {A,-N,) 

GIUST.    A  tournament     Spenaer. 

GIVE.  (1)  To  give  the  time  of  day,  to  wish  a 
good  day  to,  to  show  respect  or  civility.  To 
give  mjleaht  to  have  the  skin  galled.  To  give 
overf  to  leave  off;  to  yield ;  to  forsake ;  to  de- 
lay. 7b  give  again,  to  thaw;  to  relax  by 
damp  or  fermentation ;  also,  to  decrease  in 
valve.  To  give  one  a  good  word,  to  recom- 
mend. To  give  the  bag,  to  dismiss ;  in  old 
writers,  to  cheat.  To  give  grant,  to  allow 
authoritatively.  To  give  back,  to  give  way. 
To  give  keep,  to  take  care.  7b  give  faith,  to 
believe  a  thing.  7b  give  out,  to  give  way,  to 
faiL  7b  give  the  dor,  or  gleek,  to  pass  a  jest 
upon.  7b  give  handt,  to  applaud.  7b  give  the 
hteklen,  to  yield.  7b  give  one  hie  own,  to  tell 
him  his  faults.  7b  give  the  white  foot,  to  coax. 

(2)  To  yield ;  to  abuse,  or  scold ;  to  beat,  or 
chastise.     Var.  diaL 

(3)  To  take,  or  assume.    An  heraldic  term. 
OIVELED.    Gathered  or   collected   together. 

{A.'N.  GaveU.)  <<  With  fish  gheted  als  a 
•tac,"  Havelok,  814,  left  unexplained  by  the 
editor.  To  gavel  com  is  to  collect  it  into 
heaps  for  the  purpose  of  being  loaded.  There 
may  be  some  connexion  between  the  terms. 
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GIVEN.    Disposed ;  inclined.     Var.  dtnl. 

GIWES.  The  Jews.  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  72.  6|r, 
Wright's  Lyric  Poetry,  p.  100. 

GIX.    The  kex  of  hemlock.    WiUa. 

GIXY.  A  wanton  wench.  See  Cotgrave,  in  t, 
GadrouOlette,  Saffrette. 

GIZ-DANCE.    A  dance  of  mnmmen. 

GIZEN.  (1)  To  open ;  to  leak.    North. 

(2)  To  gaze  intently.    lAne. 

GIZLE.    To  walk  mindngly.    North, 

GIZZARD.  To  stick  in  the  gizzard,  L  e.  to  lea 
in  mind.     Var.  diaL 

GIZZEN.    A  sneer.    North, 

GLABER.     Smooth ;  slippery.    Dtwm. 

GLACE.    To  look  scornfully.    Unc. 

GLAD.  (1)  Smooth  ;  easy.  Kennett  Bays,"a£ 
goes  smoothly,  or  sUps  easily,  spoka  d  i 
door  or  bolt."  North.  Perhaps  from  tb  fsi 
word  glad,  glided,  Towneley  Myst  p.  2K 
"  Glat  and  slyper,"  Reynard  the  Foxe,  p.  141 

(2)  Pleasant ;  agreeable.     Chaucer. 

GLADDEN.  (1)  To  thaw.     Yorkeh. 

(2)  A  void  place,  firee  from  incambrances.  Aartl 

GLADDIE.    The  yellow-hammer.    Dan. 

GLADDING.    Pleasant ;  cheerful    Gixtr. 

GLADDON.    The  herb  cat's-tail.    Nmf. 

GLADE.  (1)  To  make  glad.  (A.^S.)  Also,  U 
rejoice,  to  be  glad.     Chaucer. 

(2)  An  open  track  in  a  wood,  particokrlj  oide 
for  placing  nets  for  woodcocks. 

(3^  Glided.    Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  347. 

(4)  Shining ;  bright.    Gov.  Myst  p.  168. 

(5)  Cheer.    Torrent  of  Portugal,  p.  49. 
GLADER.    One  who  maketh  glad.    Cbneer. 
GLADINE.    The  herb  spurgewort    It  it  qq- 

tioned  in  MS.  Med.  Line  ff.  286,  290. 
GLADISH.  To  bark,  as  hounds  do.  Do  Barus, 

p.  365.    From  A.-N.  glatir. 
GLADLOKER.    More  gladly.     Gavayae. 
GLADLY.     Nicely ;  readily.    Pakgrate. 
GLADSCHYPE.    Joy ;  gladness.    {J.'S,) 
Tho  wyst  he  welle  the  kynges  herte, 
That  he  the  deth  ne  ichcdde  a»terte, 
And  iuch  a  lorwe  hath  to  hjm  take. 
That  ^ad*ch^p«  he  hath  al  forsake. 

Oow«r,MS.  Cantmb.  Ff.  li»iX 

GLADSUM.    Pleasant.    Sir  Cleges,  30. 

GLAFE.  (1)  Smooth ;  potite.    North. 

(2)  Lonesome.     WeetmoreL 

GLAFFER.    To  flatter.    North. 

GLAIK.  Inattentive  ;fooUsh.  North.  Brodd 
has  glakg,  giddy. 

GLAIRE.    A  miry  puddle.     Cumh.  \ 

GLAIVE.  A  weapon  composed  of  a  loi)^  n^ 
ting  blade  at  the  end  of  a  lance.  Sec  Malri 
d' Arthur,  L  81 ;  Christmas  Carols,  p.  3&j 
"  The  growndeneglayfe,"  MS.  Morte  ArtKt,! 
f.  92.  Spelt  gleave  in  HoUyband*s  Dictiosifl^ 
1593,  in  V.  Dard;  and  gleiva,  Uo!iBil4 
Hist.  England,  i.  199. 

GLAM.  (1)  To  grasp ;  to  snatch.    Norik. 

(2)  A  wound,  or  sore.    Devon. 

(3)  Noise ;  cry ;  clamour.     Gawagne. 
GLAMOUR.    A  spell,  or  charm.    North. 
GLAMS.    The  hmds.     Nortkumb. 
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G  hXS  D.    The  bank  of  a  riyer.     Cormc. 
GLAPYN.     To  be  glad.     '*  And  glapyns  in 

herte/'  MS.  Morte  Arthure,  f.  94. 
GLARE.  (1)  To  glaze  earthenware.     Wett. 
(2)  To  stare  earnestly.    North. 
GLARE-WORM.     A  glow-worm.     /.   Wight. 

It  occurs  in  Topsell's  Beasts,  p.  542. 
GLASS.    To  make  bright ;  to  polish ;  to  scour 
harness.    Pahgrave.    Minaheu  has  glaze,  to 
Tarnish.    See  also  Pr.  Parr.  p.  197. 
GLASEDD.    Glided ;  glanced  wrongly. 
But  hya  fwerde  glatedd  loirt. 
And  stroke  upon  the  udull  bowe. 

jr&  Camtab.  Ft.  ii.  98,  f.  179. 

GLASIERS.    Eyes.    An  old  cant  term,  men- 
tioned in  Harman,  ed.  1567. 
GLASINGE.    Glass-work.     Chaucer. 
GLASSEN.    Made  of  glass.     Wett. 
GLASS-PLATES.    Pieces  of  glass  ready  to  be 
made  into  looking-glasses.  See  Book  of  Rates, 
1675,  p.  296. 
GLASS-WORM.    A  glow-worm.    Moufet. 
GLAT.    A  gap  in  a  hedge.     Weet. 
GLATERYE.    Flattery? 

The  gatJs  of  glai«rw  ttanden  up  wyde. 
Hem  aemythe  that  al  yi  ryght  and  no  wrong. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  L  6.  f.  136. 
GLATH.    PubUc.    Heame. 
GLATHE.   To  rejoice ;  to  welcome.   Coy.  Myst. 

p.  171.    See  Glade. 
GLATTON.    Welsh  flannel.    North. 
GLAUDKIN.    A  kind  of  gown,  much  in  fashion 

in  Henry  YIII.'s  reign. 
GLAUMANDE.    Riotous.     Gawayne. 
GLAVE.    A  slipper.    Lane. 
GLAVER.    To  flatter.    In  later  writers,  some- 
times, to  leer  or  ogle.  Brockett  says,  "  to  talk 
foolishly  or  heedlessly."    Also,  to  slaver  at 
the  mouth. 
GLAVERANDE    Noisy ;  boisterous, 
sir,  tab  syr  Gawayne,  lo  me  Oode  helpe, 
Siche^foMrejidtf  gomei  groret  me  hot  lyttUle. 

Morta  Artkwr;  MS.  Uncoln,  t.  80. 

GLAVERER.  A  flatterer.  See  Hollyband's 
Dictionarie,  1593,  in  v.  Cqfard. 

3LAWM.    To  look  sad.     Yorkth. 

J  LAWS.  Dried  cowdung,  used  for  firing  in 
Devon  and  Cornwall. 

jLAYER.    Glair  of  egg.    Beliq.  Antiq.  t  53. 

iLAYMOUS.  Gammy ;  slimy.  Glaymy  occurs 
in  Skelton,  L  124,  and  glemmy  in  Salop.  An- 
tiq. p.  444,  close,  damp,  muggy. 

For  some  pece  wyll  be  yelowe,  and  lome  grene, 
and  ■omeffiqfiiioiw,  and  lome  clere. 

Bemtrt,  lig.  A.  if. 

SLAZENE.    Blue?    (A-N.^fat.)    <*  A  glazene 

howve,"  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  435. 
/LAZENER.    A  glazier.    North. 
>LAZE.WORM.    Aglow-worm.    UUg. 
rL£.    Mirth ;  music.     {A.-S.) 

The  kyng  toke  the  cuppc  anon. 
And  aeld,  pastllodlon ! 
Hym  thojt  it  waa  gode  gi9. 

MS.  Caniab.  Ft.  ▼.  48,  f.  BO. 
;LEA    Crooked.    North. 
iLEAD.    A  kite.    North.    Cotgrave  has,  <«  JSr- 
cot{fle,  a  kite,  puitocke,  or  gleaiU* 


GLEAM.  To  cast  or  throw  up  filth  from  her 
gorge,  applied  to  a  hawk. 

GLEAN.  (1)  To  sneer.     Dorset. 

(2)  A  handful  of  com  tied  together  by  a  gleaner. 
Kent,    "  A  glen,  conspica"  Nominale  MS. 

GLEB.     Smoothly ;  glibly. 

And  the  like  is  reported  of  the  plllara  of  the 
Temple  Church,  London,  &e.  and  not  onely  the 
▼ulgar  swallow  down  this  tradition  gM>,  but  lererall 
learned,  and  otherwise  understanding  persona,  will 
not  be  perswadcd  to  the  contrary. 

Aubre^a  WilU,  Ro^  Soe.  MIS.  p.  97A* 

GLEDDE.    Shining ;  brilliant.    {A.-S.) 

Hym  thowht  he  satte  in  gold  alleg/Mfd^, 
As  he  was  comely  kynge  with  crowne. 

MS.Hart.2asa»t.l8B. 

GLEDE.  (1)  A  burning  coal;  a  spark  of  fire. 
See  Perceval,  756;  Isumbras,  452 ;  Chron.  Yi- 
lodun^p.  37 ;  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  361. 
And  tongys  theryn  also  redd. 
As  hy t  were  a  brennyng  gUdd, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  U.  88,  f.  140. 
Thoughe  in  his  hen  were  lltelleplay, 
Forthe  he  spronge  as  sparke  of  glade. 

MS.  HarU  9S»,  f.  97. 

(2)  A  kite.  PaUgrme.  SteGlead,  **Aglede, 
mihutf**  Nominale  MS. 

With  Oder  mete  shalt  thou  not  leve. 
But  that  thys  giede  wylle  ye  geve. 

MA  Otntab.  Ft.  11.  m,t.9^ 

GLEE.  To  squint.  JVbrM.  '<  I  garde  her  gle," 
Skelton,  i.  293. 

GLEEK.  (1)  A  jest,  or  scoff.  Also,  to  jest.  To 
give  the  gleek,  i.  e.  to  pass  a  jest  on  one,  to 
make  a  person  ridiculous.  See  Cotgrave,  in 
V.  Donner.  Used  in  the  North  for,  to  deceive 
or  beguile.    See  Brockett,  p.  135. 

(2)  A  game  of  cards,  played  by  three  persons 
irith  forty-four  cards,  each  hand  having  twelve, 
and  eight  being  left  for  the  stock.  To  gleek 
was  a  term  used  in  the  game  for  gaining  a  de- 
cided advantage.  To  be  gleeked  was  the  con- 
trary. A  gledc  was  three  of  the  same  cards  in 
one  hand  together.  Hence  three  ctf  anything 
was  called  a  gleek,  as  in  Fletcher's  Poems,  p. 
131 ;  Men-Miracles,  1656,  p.  9. 

GLEEM.  A  flash  of  lightning ;  a  hot  interval 
between  showers  in  summer.     WeetmoreL 

GLEER.    To  slide.     Osfordth. 

GLEG.  (1)  Slippery ;  smooth.     Cvmb. 

(2)  To  glance  aslant,  or  slily.  Also,  quick, 
clever,  adroit.    North, 

GLE-MAN.  A  minstrel.  (A.'S.)  Pien  Plough* 
man,  p.  98 ;  Wright's  Lyric  Poetry,  p.  49. 

GLEME.    "^^acous ;  clammy.    PaJtgrate. 

GLEMERAND.  Glittering.  Glemyrryng,  Tor^ 
rent  of  Portugal,  p.  19. 

With  terepys  and  with  tredonre, 

CUemarand  hir  syde.  MS.  Uneotn  A-  i.  17f  t.  1S8. 

GLEMTH.    A  glimpse.    Notf. 

GLENCH.    Sameas(?/^M,  q.v.    Warw. 

GLENDER.  To  stare;  to  look  earnestly.  North. 

GLENT.  (1)  Glanced ;  glided.  Glent  is  a  com- 
mon provincialism  for  a  glance,  or  a  start ;  a 
slip,  or  fall ;  and  also,  to  glance.  **  As  he  by 
glenttys,"  MS.  Morte  Arthure,  f.  82.    See 
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Thvnne't  Debate,  p.  18 ;  Richard  Coer  de  Lion, 
5295 ;  Chester  Plays,  i.  150,  u.  148. 

Glayvetgleterand  itkajgUnt 

On  gleterand  scheldys. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.l.  17*  f.  131. 

(2)  Gleaned.    East. 

(3)  To  make  a  figure.    North. 

GLERE.    Any  slimy  matter  like  the  glair  of  an 

egg.     Mirr.  Mag.  p.  212. 
GLETHURLY.    Smoothly ;  quickly. 
So  gMhurlg  the  iwyrde  went. 
That  the  fyre  owt  of  the  pawment  vprcnt. 

JfS.  Cantab,  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  125. 

GLEVE.    A  glaive,  q.  v.     Chaucer. 
GLEW.     Music;  glee;  mirth.    W.  Mapes,  p. 
347  ;  Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  123.    Also,  to 
joy,  or  rejoice. 

OrgaDet.  harpe.  and  othert  giewt 
Hedrow5e  hem  outofmuiik  new. 

Curaor  Mundi,  MS.  Colt.  THn.  Cantab,  f.  10. 
Moche  myrthe  was  them  amonge. 
But  ther  gamyd  hur  no  gtetoa. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  it.  98,  f.  74. 
There  ys  no  lolas  undyr  hevene. 
Of  al  that  a  man  may  nevetie, 
That  ihuld  a  man  lo  moche  gfew. 
At  agode  womman  that  loveth  trew. 

MS.  Harl.  I7OI.  f.  13. 
No  game  achulde  the  gleive. 

M8.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  7S. 

GLEWE.    To  glow.    Isumhras,  394. 

GLEYGLOF.     A  kind  of  lily. 

GLEYME.    The  rheum.    Pr.  Part. 

GLEYNGE.     Melody,;  minstrelsy.     (A.-S.) 

GLIAND.  Squinting.  "  Stroba^  a  woman 
glyande,**  Nominale  MS. 

GLIB.  (1)  A  large  tuft  of  hair  hanging  over  the 
face.  According  to  Stanihurst,  p.  44,  the 
Irish  were  very  "  proud  of  long  crisped  hushes 
of  heare,  which  they  terme  glibs,  and  the  same 
they  nourish  with  all  their  cunning."  See  also 
HoUnshed,  Conq.  Ireland,  p.  54 ;  Chron.  Ire- 
land, p.  134. 

(2^  To  castrate.    See  Nares,  in  v. 

(3)  Smooth ;  voluble.  North.  Ck>tgrave  has  it 
in  the  sense  of,  smoothly,  gently,  in  v.  Dous- 
ffUsaant,  Eaeoulement, 

GLIBBER.  Worn  smooth.  North.  Hence 
gUbbery^  slippery,  in  Ben  Jonson,  and  Dodsley, 
ix.  174.     Still  in  use. 

GLICK,  A  jest,  or  joke.  "  Theres  gUcke  for 
you,"  Lilly,  ed.  1632,  sig.  Cc.  vi.  Gifford  ex- 
plains  it  wrongly  in  Ben  Jonson,  ii.  380. 

GLIDDER.  Slippery.  Devon.  Ben  Jonson, 
▼.  110,  hsA  gUddered,  glazed  over  with  some 
tenacious  varnish.  GUder,  anything  that 
glides,  Brit.  Bibl.  iii.  24. 

GLIDE.  (1)  Distorted;  squinting.    Nares. 

(2)  To  slide.  Oxon,  Palsgrave  has,  "  Glydar, 
a  slyder,  glanceur.** 

GLIDER.    A  snare,  or  gilder,  q.  v. 

GLIERE.  One  who  squints.  Translated  by 
strabo  in  Nominale  MS. 

18LIFP.  A  glimpse ;  an  unexpected  view  of  a 
thing  that  startles  one.    North, 

GLIFTE.  To  look.  ''  Than  gl\ftis  the  gud 
kynge,"  MS  Morte  Arthure,f.  94. 


GLIG.    A  blister.     Line. 

GLIM.    To  look  sly  or  askance.    North. 

G LIME.    The  mucus  from  the  nostrils  of  hona 

or  cattle.    North, 
GLIMPSE.    To  shine  or  glimmer.    Chaveer, 
GLIMPST.    Caught  a  glimpse  of.     Glow, 
GLIMSTICK.    A  candlestick.     Grose. 
GLINCY.      Smooth;  slippery.      Sussex.    At 

Greenwich  they  m.jgUnie,  and  Skelton,  L  3S4, 

has  gUnt. 
GLINDER.    A  shallow  tub.    Devon, 
GLINE.     Same  as  Glinif  q.  v.    Kennett,  MS. 

Lansd.  1033,  has  glinJt ;  Brockett  andPaliDa, 

glint.    In  use  in  Dorset. 
GLIRE.    TosUde.     far.  dial 
GLISE.  (1)  A  great  surprise.    North. 
(2)  To  glitter,  or  shine.     Horn  Childe,  p.2SB. 

Glissen,  Craven  Gloss,  i.  187. 
GLISK.    To  glitter.    Also  as  glim^  q.v. 
GLI  STEN.    A  term  applied  in  Cheshire  to  ewes 

when  maris  appetens. 
GLISTER.    To  gUtter.    See  Collier's  Old  Bal- 

lads,  p.  25 ;  Men-Miracles,  1656,  p.  44. 
GLITEN.    To  lighten.    Ywrksh, 
GLITTISH.    Cruel;  savage.     Dewm.    Pains 

explains  li  ghittonish. 
GLI3ED.    Hayed  evUIy.    (^.-M 
The  elder  sitter  he  forsoke. 
For  she  glided,  seith  the  boke 
Cwrtor  Mundi,  MS.  CeU.  Trin.  Cnial.  f.  il 

GLOAMING.    Twilight    North, 
GLOAR-FAT.    Immensely  fat.    North.  -  Not 
all  glory.fat/'  Fletcher's  Poems,  p.  110.   See 
Middleton,  v.  517. 
GLOAT.  (1)  To  stare.    Hawkins,  iiL  115. 
(2)  To  look  sulky ;  to  swell.    South. 
CLOBBER.     A  miser.     Somerset.     In  tsAi 

vrritera,  it  means  a  glutton. 
GLOBED.    Foolishly  fond  of.    Chesh, 
GLOBE-DAMP.    Damp  in  coal  mines  fommj 

into  thick  globular  mists.    North. 
GLOBERDE.    A  glow-worm.     Paisgrm.  See 

Topsell,p.  566;  Florio,  p.  101. 
GLODE.    Glided.     See  Arthour  and  MediLf 
121,  where  Ellis,  i.  249,  reads  shtde, 
Schej'M  forth  as  an  add  ir  dooch, 
Non  otherwise  sche  ne  goth. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe,  Antiq.  131,  C  U) 
That  other  warden  no  more  abode. 
Bnt  by  the  rope  down  he  g/Mto. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.ii.3S.f.ll€ 
The  goste  toke  up  a  gresely  grooe, 
Wyth  fendyt  awey  he  glade,  MS.  Ib^  f  ^ 

GLODEN.    The  sunflower.    Line, 
GLOE.    To  enjoy?    Che8terPlays,i.l28.  Tlf 

MS.  Bodl.  175'reads  coUe. 
GLOET.    Glowed.    Robson's  Met.  Rom.  p.  5. 
GLOFFARE.   A  glutton.    Pr.  Parv. 
GLOMBE.  To  look  glo6my,or  loming.  CksxKtr- 
Palsgrave  has  gkme  ;  and  gloming  occm  is 
Hawkins,  i.  208.     Kennett  has  gkosi,  to 
frown,  to  be  angry,  to  look  sourly  and  sererdr. 
North.     Still  in  use. 

Who  so  stode  ape  and  oghte  sold  txfe. 
He  bade  thamme  ga  ii:  thedcvylie  waye. 
And  ghmmeds  als  be  were  wnthe. 

MS,  LJikcel«A.L17.MC 
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GliOMK.    A  bottom  of  thread.    North, 

GLOND.    The  herb  cow-baail. 

GLOOM.    A  passing  cloud.     Wilit. 

GLOP.    To  stare.    North. 

GLOPPEN.  To  frighten ;  to  feel  astonished ; 
to  be  startled,  or  greatly  perplexed ;  to  stu- 
pify ;  to  disgust  or  sicken.  North.  It  some- 
times means  in  early  writers,  to  lament  or 
moarn.  Glopef  Towneley  Myst.  p.  146,  a  sur- 
prise. It  occurs  in  Nominale  MS. 
Tbowe  wcsys  to  glorifn«  roe  with  thy  gret  wordei 

Morf  Arthure,  MS.  Lincoln^  f.  80. 

GLOPPING.     Sucking  in.     (^.-5.) 
CLORE.    To  stare ;  to  leer.     North.    "  And 
giorede  unfaire,"  MS.  Morte  Arthure,  f.  64. 

Why  ghre  thyn  eye*  in  thy  heade  }   Why  waggcst 
thou  thy  heed,  as  though  thou  were  very  angry  ! 

PaUgrafni*$  Jeolatttu.  IA40. 

GLORIATION.     Glorying.     (Lat.)     It  occurs 

in  Lusty  Juventua,  ap.  Hawkins,  L  131. 
GLORIOUS.     Vain;  boastful  (la/.)  Common 

in  our  old  dramatists. 
GLORY-HOLE.    A  cupboard  at  the  head  of  a 

staircase  for  brooms,  &c.    Var,  dial. 
GLORYYNE.     To  defile.    Pr.  Parv. 
GLOSE.  (1)  To  comment;  to  interpret.     Glote, 
an  unfair  gloss,  Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  209. 
\A.'N.)     Hence,  dissimulation,  unfairness. 
(2)  To  speak  tenderly ;  to  flatter. 

Hyt  wyfe  came  to  hym  yn  hye. 

And  b^an  to  kytfe  hym  and  to  ftotve. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft  il.  38,  f.  139. 

GLOSER.     A  flatterer.     Lydgate. 

GLOTON.  A  glutton.  {A.'N)  It  occurs  in  a 
gloss,  in  MS.  Egerton,  829,  f.  54. 

GLOTTEN.     Same  as  Oloppeni  q.  y. 

GLOTTE NINO.  A  temporary  melting  of  ice  or 
snow.    North. 

GLOUD.  Glowed.  Keliq.  Antiq.  ii.  8.  "Glou- 
inde  glede,"  MS.  Digby  86. 

GLOUNDEN.    A  lock  of  hair. 

GLOUPING.     Silent,  or  stupid.     North. 

GLOUSE.  A  strong  gleam  of  heat  from  the 
sun  or  a  fire.    East. 

GLOUT.  To  pout,  or  look  sulky.  Glowtyd, 
Richard  Goer  de  Lion,  4771.  To  stare  at, 
Milles'  MS.  Glossary. 

GLOUTOUS.    Gluttonous ;  ravenous. 

GLOVE.     To  beveL    Craven. 

GLOW.    To  staie  earnestly.    Devon. 

GLOW.BASON.  A  glow-worm.  Also,  a  bold 
impudent  person.     We9t. 

GLOWE.  (1)  To  glow,  or  tingle. 

He  smote  the  portar  on  the  hode. 
That  he  can  downe  falle, 
Alle  hyt  hedd  can  /rtotrt. 

MS.  Cantab.  Vt.  ii.  38,  f.  97. 

(2)  To  look.    Syr  Gawayne. 

GLOWER.  To  gaze,  or  stare.  North.  See 
Dekker's  Knight's  Colouring,  repr.  p.  67. 

GLOWERING.    Quarrelsome.  Exmoor. 

GLOWING.  Glowing  of  cockles  is  the  discovery 
of  them  in  the  water  by  a  certain  splendour 
reflected  from  a  bubble  which  they  make  be- 
low, when  the  sun  shines  upon  the  surface  of 
the  water  in  a  clear  still  day.  Dean  Milles  MS. 


GLOX.    The  sound  of  liquids  when  shaken  In  a 

barrel     Wilts. 
GLUBBE.    To  suck  in ;  to  gobble  up.    (A.-S.) 

Hence  ylubbertf  a  glutton. 
GLUB-CALVES.    Calves  to  be  reared  for  stock. 

Devon.     Qu.  from  glubbe  f 
GLUM.  Gloomy ;  overcast ;  sullen.  Also,  a  sour 

cross  look.    Var.  dial. 
GLUM-METAL.    A  sort  of  stone  found  about 

Bradwell,  in  the  moor  lands,  co.  Staflf.  as  hard 

to  dig  as  any  rock,  yet  mollified  by  air,  rains, 

and  frosts,  it  will  run  as  if  it  were  a  natural 

lime.    Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
GLUMPING.    Surly  ;  sulky.    Var.  dial 
GLUM-POT.    A  gallipot.   Someraet. 
GLUMPSE.   Sulkiness.  North.  The  zd).glumpy 

is  very  common. 
GLUMS.   Sudden  flashes.     Glow. 
GLUNCH.  A  frown.    Northumb. 
GLUR.    Soft,  coarse  fat,  not  well  set.     Applied 

to  bacon.    Line. 
GLUSKY.    Looking  sulky.  East. 
GLU STARE.    One  who  squints.    Pr.Parv. 
GLUT.  (1)  Scum ;  refuse.    Var.  dial 

(2)  The  sUmy  substance  that  lies  in  a  hawk's 
panneL   Gent.  Rec.  ii.  62. 

(3)  A  thick  wooden  wedge  used  in  splitting  blocks. 
Var.  diaL 

GLUTCH.    To  swallow.     Gluteher,  the  throat 

Shakespeare  has  glut, 
GLUTHEN.    To  gather  for  rain.    West. 
GLY.    To  squint.  See  Glee 
GLYBE.   To  scold,  or  reproach.   North. 
GLY-HALTER.  A  halter  or  bridle  with  winken. 

East.    From  (?/y,  q.  v. 
GLYME.     To  look  silly.    North. 
GLYSTE.   To  look.  **  Sche  glyste  up,"  Le  Bone 

Florence  of  Rome,  1659.    This  seems  to  be 

correct  as  well  as  gliftef  q.  v. 

Sir  Gawayne  giifttu  on  the  gome  with  a  glade  wUto. 
Mortt  Arthure,  MS.  lAneoln,  t.  80. 

GLYT.    Glides.    Kyng  Alisaunder,  8. 

GLY3T.    Looked.   Gawayne, 

GNACCHEN.    To  grind  the  teeth.   See  a  poem 
in  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  240. 

GNAG.    To  gnaw.   Unc.  (A.-S.) 

GNANG.   To  gnash.    Sussex. 

GNAPPE.    To  scratch  or  rub. 

And  lum  gnapped  here  fete  and  handct. 
At  dogge*  done  that  gnawe  here  bandee. 

MS.  Hart,  i701,  f.97 

GNAR.  To  quarrel ;  to  growL  North.  To  snarl, 

or  growl,  Skelton,  ii.  36. 
GNARL.   To  snarl.    Also,  to  gnaw.    Line.    It 

occurs  in  Shakespeare. 
GNARL-BAND.    A  miseriy  fellow.   Line. 
GNARLED.    Knotty.    Also,  twisted,  wrinkled, 

or  crumpled.    South. 
GNARRE.  (])  To  strangle.    Palsgrave. 
(2)  A  hard  knot  in  a  tree.     (A.-S.) 
GNASPE.    To  snatch  at  with  the  teeth.    **  I 

gnaspe  at  a  thyng  to  catche  it  with  my  tethe, 

Je  hanche"  Palsgrave. 
GNASTE.  (1)  To  gnash  with  the  teeth.    See 

Towneley  Myst.  pp.  143, 307 ;  Morte  d' Arthur, 

i.  178;  ApoL  Loll.  p.  93. 
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Than  m1  thai  greete  asd  gowle.  and  with  teethe  gnayttt, 
Fcff  of  helppe  and  roerqr  thar  thalme  noght  trayite. 

HampolBt  MS,  Bowe*,  f».  814. 
That  ware  knyghtca  of   Rome  that   cnicifycd 
Criste  gnayatand  all  bestet  wi  thou  ten  reioune. 

MS.  CM,  Kloti.  10,  f.  3. 

(2)  The  wick  of  a  candle.    Pr,  Pant, 

ijl^KT,    Is  used  by  Chaucer  for  anything  small 

and  worthless.    {A,'S.) 
ONATT.    The  knot,  or  Trtiiffa  Canutw, 
GNATTER.    To  grumble ;  to  gnaw.    North, 
GNATTERY.    Full  of  pebbles  or  gravel.    Also, 

ill-tempered.    North, 
GNAURENG.      Forgetfulness.     It  occurs    in 

Batman  uppon  Bartholome,  1582. 
GNAVE.   Gnawed.     Sir  Amadas,  247. 
GNAWING.     A  griping.    ReUq.  Antiq.  u.  84. 
GNAW.POST.    A  silly  fellow.     Somertet, 
GNEDE.    Sparing.    Perceval,  607,  724.  Want- 

ing,  ib.  752, 1 689.    To  need,  to  require,  Const. 

Mason,  p.  36.    See  Havelok,  97. 

Of  gyftit  was  he  [n3eTer  gnede. 
In  wele  na  in  wa.      MS,  linevtn  A.  1. 17*  f<  134. 
GNEW.     Gnawed.    Suffolk.    "  And  ffnew  the 

bones,"  EUis,  u.  227. 
GNIDE.  To  rub.   (A,^.) 

Herbes  he  lought  and  fond. 

And  gnkUM  hem  bltulx  hit  houd. 

Arihourand  MerUntP.  94. 
And  after  gnoddt  and  waache  wel  thi  eaflour  ba^rge 
fci  thllke  lyje  with  bothe  thyn  hondii.  to  thou  le  that 
thi  lija  hath  take  a  falre  colour  of  thl  sailour  bagge. 

MS.  SloaM  73,  f.  214. 

GNIPE.     The  rocky  summit  of  a  mountain. 

Also,  to  gnaw.    North, 
GNOFFE.    A  churl ;  an  old  miser.  See  Cliaucer, 
Cant.  T.  3188 ;  Todd's  lUust.  p.  260. 
The  country  jTMMiilfhf,  Hob,  Dick,  and  Hick, 

With  clttbbea  and  clouted  shoon. 
Shall  flU  up  Duaiyn  dale 
With  daughtered  bodies  eoone. 

Nor/blk9  Furiet,  1683. 

GNOGHE.    Gnawed.    See  Gnetc, 

He  ahette  hy«  tunge  before  the  grecyi. 
And  gnoght  hyt  ynward  a1  to  pecyt. 

US.  Hart.  1701,  f.S4. 

GNOSTYS.  Qu.  an  error  for  ghottys. 

Smoke  and  f^re  there  can  owt  welle. 
And  many  gnottys  glowyng  on  glede. 

MS.  Catuab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  4a 

ONOWE.    Gnawed.     Chaucer. 

GO.  To  walk.  Isumbras,  56 ;  Eglamour,  760. 
Sometimes  for  the  part.  pa.  gone.  Various 
phrases  which  include  this  word  may  be  worth 
notice.  7b  go  abroad^  to  spread  abroad.  To 
go  agaitut  one^  to  go  to  meet  him.  Togo 
backward,  to  fall  in  debt.  To  go  darkling,  to 
grope  in  the  dark.  To  go  eompau  round,  to 
encircle.  To  go  from  a  thing,  to  deny  it.  To 
go  forward,  to  prosper.  To  go  out  qf  kind, 
to  do  anything  contrary  to  one's  proper  na- 
ture. To  go  quit,  to  escape  a  danger.  All 
the  go,  quite  the  fashion.  To  go  near,  to  be 
very  near  doing  anything.  How  doet  it  go 
with  you,  how  do  you  fare  ?  To  go  to  the  world, 
to  be  married. 

GOAD.    Same  as  gad,  q.  t. 


GOADS.    Customs.    Also,  playtlungs.    Laae, 

GOAF.  A  rick  of  com  in  the  straw  laid  np  in  s 
bam.  Goaf -flap,  a  wooden  beater  to  knock 
the  ends  of  the  sheaves,  and  make  the  goif 
more  compact.  Goaf^tead,  a  dirinon  of  a 
bam  in  which  a  goaf  is  placed.  Noif.  Tusser 
mentions  the  g^e-Jadder,  p.  9. 

GOAK.  (1)  To  shrink;  to  contract;  to  disco, 
lour  by  damp,  &c     Yorkth, 

(2)  The  core  of  any  fruit ;  the  yolk  of  an  ^, 
&c    North. 

GOAL.  At  the  game  of  camp,  if  a  person  caa 
manage  to  get  the  ball  between  the  twobeafi 
of  clothes  made  by  his  own  puty,  thit  side 
reckons  one,  which  is  called  a  goal  If  th^ 
ball  passes  between  the  side-heaps,  itiacaUed 
a  goal^,  and  reckons  only  half  a  goaL 

GOALE.    A  barrow,  or  tumulus. 

GOAM.  To  look  after,  or  provide  for.  Alio, 
to  grasp  or  clasp.    North. 

GO  AN.    To  yawn.    Also  as  gaun,  q.  ▼. 

GOANDE.    Going.     Weber. 

GOATHOUSE.    A  brothel.     rar.dioL 

GOATS.    Stepping-stones.    North. 

GOATS-LEAF.  A  kind  of  leap  practised  by  soae 

equestrians.    North. 
GOB.  (1)  The  mouth ;  saliva.    North.    Sod»- 

times,  a  copious  expectoration. 

(2)  A  portion ;  a  lump.  Far.  dial  Utoctih* 
phrase,  to  work  by  the  gob. 

(3)  To  fill  up ;  to  impede.    Salop. 
GOBBEDE. 

Thane  aniwers  lyr  Gayous  fulle  gabhedt  words, 
Was  erne  to  the  emperour,  and  erlehyineidrcae. 
Murf  Artkure,  MS.  JUnorim  f.C 

GOBBET.  A  morsel;  a  bit.  {A.'N,)  Still  b 
use.  A  large  block  of  stone  is  called  i 
gobbet  by  workmen. 

GOB  BIN.  A  greedy  clownish  person.  Aha,  a 
spoilt  child.     Far.  dial. 

GOBBLE.  (1)  A  chattering.     Derb. 

(2)  To  do  anything  fast.     Var.  diaL 

(3)  A  turkey-cock.     Var,  diaL 
GOBBLE-GUT.    A  greedy  fellow.    Im, 
GOBBLER.    A  turkey-cock.     Suffolk. 
GOBBON.    Same  as  Gob  (1). 

GO-BET.  A  hunting  phrase,  equivalent  to  p 
along.  See  Bet  (8).  Our  second  extract  ci- 
riously  illustrates  a  passage  in  Chaucer,  Leg. 
Dido,  288. 

Go  bet,  Wat,  with  Cryttes  curse ! 

The  next  tyntie  thou  thai  be  take ; 
I  have  a  hare  pype  in  my  purie. 

That  thaUbe  set.  Watte,  for  thi  uke. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  t.  48,  t  UB. 

Old  Father  of  the  Pye. 

I  cannot  sing,  my  lipt  are  dry ! 

But  when  my  lips  are  very  well  wet. 

Then  I  can  sing  with  the,  Heigh,  gabet/ 

Hunting  Sang,  Dmm  UWaJB. 

GOBETTYD.  A  term  used  in  dressing  fish,  for 
taking  the  garbage  out.    Bemert. 

GO-BETWEEN.    A  pimp.    Dekker. 

GOBLOCK.  A  lump  of  anything ;  an  inrsuls 
mass.    North, 
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30B0NE.    Qa.  Gob  one  ? 
7hajgoboft9otthe  grettctte  with  growadonetwerdet 
Hewn  one  thai  huUcet  with  thelre  hude  wapynt. 

Martt  Arthurs,  MS.  Unco1n»  f.  96. 

;OBSLOTCH.  A  greedy  clown ;  a  dirty  Tora- 
cioos  eater.    North, 

SOBSTICK.    A  spoon.    North, 

;OBSTRING.    A  bridle.     Far.  dial 

;OB.THRUST.    A  stupid  feUow.    North, 

jO-BY.  To  give  one  the  go-by,  i.  e.  to  deceive 
him,  or  to  leave  bim  in  the  lurch ;  to  over- 
pass. The  second  turn  a  hare  made  in  cours- 
ing was  called  her  go^y.  Our  old  dramatists 
of&n  ridicule  a  phrase  introduced  by  Kyd  in 
his  Spanish  Tragedy,  ap.  Dodsley,  iii.  163, 
"Go  by,  Hieronimo,"  which  even  seems  to 
have  become  proverbiaL 

;0-BY.THE-6ROUND.  a  diminutive  person. 
East.  The  grotmd  ivy  is  called  Gill^o-by'ths- 
ground  in  the  provinces. 

30CHE.    A  pot,  or  pitcher.     Wiltt, 

}OCK£N.    To  be  ravenous.     Line. 

jOD.  God  brfore,  or  Godto-fomef  God  going 
before  and  assisting.  God  to  friend,  God 
being  protector. 

30D-ALMIGHTY^-COW.    The  lady-bird. 

}OD-CAKE.  A  particular  description  of  cake 
which  it  is  customary  on  New  Year's  Day  for 
sponsors  to  send  to  their  godchildren  at 
Coventry ;  a  practice  which  appears  to  be  pecu- 
liar to  that  city. 

jODCEPT.  a  godfather.  This  occurs  in 
Holinshed,  Chron.  Ireland,  p.  78. 

30DDARD.  (1)  A  fool.    North. 

2)  A  kind  of  cup  or  goblet.  *'  A  woodden  goddet 
or  tankard,"  Florio,  p.  80. 

iODDARTLY.    Cautiously.     Cumb. 

SODDEN.   Good  even.   North.    We  have  also 
godayt  good  day.    See  Meriton,  p.  100. 
The  kyng  seid,  gramercy  and  have  foday  / 
The  icheperde  oniwexld  and  said,  nay. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ft.  v.  48,  f.  61. 

K)DDERHELE.  Better  health  !  GoderhayUe, 
Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  89. 

rODDOT*  An  oath  which  occurs  frequently  in 
Havelok.  The  editor  is  clearly  right  in  con- 
sidering it  a  comiption  of  God  wot,  so  many 
oaths  being  amalgamised  in  a  similar  manner. 
In  the  notes  to  Pr.  Parv.  p.  201,  it  is  confused 
with  God-sate,  or  God-wolde,  which  are  evi- 
dently of  a  different  origin.  I  have  purposely 
omitted  a  host  of  oaths  of  this  description,  as 
they  are  for  the  most  part  easy  of  solution,  and 
in  any  case  are  not  of  student  worth  to 
balance  their  impiety. 

;ODE.  Wealth;  goods.  (^.-5.)  Still  re- 
tained in  Cheshire.    Wilbraham,  p.  43. 

K)DELE.  Goodly.  Emai^,  503. 
Feyre  and  longe  waa  he  thore, 
A  godelyar  man  waa  none  bore. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ft.  il.  38,  f.  174. 

lODELYHEDE.    Goodness.    (^.-51) 
lODENESS.    ^/podenctte,  at  advantage.    See 

Rom.  Rose,  1453,  3462. 
iODSSEIE.    The  herb  clary.    The  Latin  name 

is  gaUUntum  in  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  5. 


GODFATHERS.  An  old  cant  term  for  jurymen. 
See  Ben  Jonson,  v.  139. 

GODHEDE.    Goodness.    Kyng  Alls.  7060. 

GOD-ILD-YOU.  A  corruption  of  God  yield  yoth 
i.  e.  reward  or  bless  you. 

GODLEC.  Goodness.  Wright's  Anec.  Lit.  p.  8. 

GODLYCHE.  Goodly;  poUtely.  "Godlyche he 
hyr  gret,"  Degrevant,  675. 

GODNEDAT.    Good-day.   Xitaon. 

GOD-PAYS.  A  profane  expression  formerly 
used  by  disbanded  soldiers,  implying  that  they 
had  no  money  themselves,  and  must  therefore 
borrow  or  beg.  Hence  God^tO'pay,  a  hopeless 
debt,  nothing.   See  Ben  Jonson,  viii.  60, 158. 

GODPHERE.    A  godfather.   Jomon. 

GOD'S-BLESSING.  To  ^  out  of  God's  blemng 
into  the  warm  sun,  a  proverbial  phrase  for 
quitting  a  better  for  a  worse  situation.  See 
Nares  and  Ray. 

GODSEND.  Any  good  fortune  quite  unex- 
pected. On  the  coast  a  vn«ck  is  sometimes 
so  called.    Far.  diaL 

GOD'S-GOOD.  Yeast,  far.  dial.  See  Lilly, 
ed.  1632,  sig.  Aa  vii ;  Florio,  p.  130.  It  is  spelt 
gotgood  in  some  provincial  glossaries.  Forby 
is  clearly  wrong  in  his  explanation,  as  the  re- 
ferences to  LiUy  and  Florio  indisputably  show. 

GODSHARLD.    God  forbid!    Yorkeh. 

GODSIB.    A  godfather.     Chaucer. 

GODSPEED.  An  exclamation  addressed  to  a 
person  commencing  a  journey,  implying  the 
speaker's  anxiety  for  his  speedy  and  safe 
transit.    Still  in  use. 

GOD'S-PENNY.  Earnest-money.  North,  "A 
God's-pennie,  an  eamest-pennie,"  Florio,  p.  39. 

GOD'S-SAKE.  A  child  kept  for  God's  sake,  i.  e. 
a  foster-child.  See  Nomenclator,  p.  20; 
Florio,  p.  22. 

GOD'S-S ANTY.  An  oath,  supposed  by  Steevens 
to  be  corrupted  from  God^t  sanctity, 

GOD'S-TRUTH.    An  absolute  truth. 

GOEL.  Yellow.  JBot/.  "The  goeler  andyounger/' 
Tusser,  p.  126. 

GOETIE.    Witchcraft.    Blount. 

GOFER.  A  species  of  tea-cake  of  an  oblong 
form,  made  of  flour,  milk,  eggs,  and  currants, 
baked  on  aa  iron  made  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose, called  a  gqfervng  iron,  and  divided  into 
square  compartments.  Line. 

GOFERING-WORK.  A  sort  of  crimping  per- 
formed  on  frills,  caps,  &c. 

GOFF.  (1)  Anoaf  orfool.  North. 

(2)  A  game  played  by  striking  hard  stuffed  balls 
with  clubs.  He  who  drives  his  ball  into  the 
hole  with  fewest  strokes  is  the  winner.  It  waa 
a  common  game  in  England  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  See  D'Ewes,  i.  48. 

(3)  A  godfather.    Cath.  Jngl 

GOFFLE.  To  gobble  up;  to  eat  fast.  Estex. 

GOFFRAM.  A  clown.   Cumb. 

GOFISH.   Foolish.    Chaucer. 

GOFLE.  A  small  basket.   Line. 

GrOG.   A  bog.    Oxon,    Aubrey,  in  his  MS.  Nat. 

Hist.  Wilts,  p.  56,  mentions  "a  boggy  place 

called  the  Goggee.*' 
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GOQE.    The  throat.    Nominale  MS. 
GOGGLE.    To  swallow.     "  Gulped,  or  goggled 

downc,"  CotgnTc,  in  v.  GotUarde, 
GOGGY.  An  egg.   Cravtn. 
GOGING.STOOL.  A  cucking-stool,  q.  y. 
GOGION.    A  gudgeon.    See  Hollyband's  Die- 

tionarie,  1593,  in  t.  Aspron. 
GOG-MIRE.    A  quagmire.  Fuike, 
GOIGH.  Very  merry.  Devon, 
GOIL.   Spongy  ground.    Milles  MS. 
GOING.  (1)  A  right  of  pasturage  on  a  common 

for  a  beast.  Sujj^dUi. 
(2)  Ooing  to  the  vault,  an  expression  sometimes 

used  by  hunters  when  a  hare  takes  ground 

like  a  rabbit. 
GOING-OUT.    Visiting.    Var.diaL 
GOINGS-ON.    Proceedings.    Var,  dial, 
GOISTER.     To  laugh  loudly.   JJnc.    Also,  to 

brag ;  to  enter  into  a  frolic. 
GOJONE.    The  gudgeon  of  a  wheel ;  ^so,  the 

fish  so  called.   Pr.  Parv, 
GOKE.     A  fool.     Reliq.   Antiq.  i.  291.   Ben 

Jonson  has  gokt^  stupefied.    Goky^  a  gawky,  a 

clown,  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  220.    **  A  goky,  a 

gokin  vel  gakin,  ettUtut"  Milles  MS. 
GOKERT.    Awkward ;  clumsy.     Var,  diaL 
GOLD.    The  plant  tumsol.    It  is  also  applied 

to  com-marygold  and  wild  myrtle. 
That  the  iprunge  up  out  of  the  mold* 
Into  a  floure  was  tamed  golde. 

Gower^  ed.  1554,  f.  ISO. 

GOLD-CRAP.  The  herb  crow-foot.  See 
Hollyband's  Dictionarie,  1593,  in  t.  Bassinett, 
Called  also  ffold-eiq), 

GOLDEFOME.    Copper.    Nominale  MS. 

GOLDEN-BUG.    The  ladybird.    Suffolk. 

GOLDEN-CHAFER,  A  green  beetle,  very  com- 
mon in  the  month  of  June,     far,  dial 

GOLDEN-CHAIN.    YeUow  laburnum.    Wat. 

GOLD-END-MAN.  One  who  buys  broken 
pieces  of  gold  and  silver ;  an  itinerant  jeweller. 
See  Ben  Jonson,  iv.  79. 

GOLDEN-DROP.  A  kind  of  plum.  Also,  a 
variety  of  wheat,    far.  dial. 

GOLDEN-EYE.  The  bird  anat  clangula.  It  is 
called  goldnye  in  Arch.  xiii.  343. 

GOLDEN-HERB.    The  plant  orach.     North. 

GOLDEN-KNOP.    The  lady-bird.    East. 

GOLDEN-WITHY.    Bog  mirtle.    South. 

GOLDFINCH.  A  piece  of  gold;  a  purse.  Mid- 
dleton,  i.  283.    A  sovereign  is  now  so  called. 

GOLD-FINDER.  An  old  jocular  name  for  a  per- 
son who  cleaned  a  jakes. 

GOLDFLOWER.  Golden  cudweed ;  the  aurelia, 
according  to  Florio,  p.  166. 

GOLDFRE.  A  welt  of  gold :  explained  aurifigium 
in  Nominale  MS. 

GOLD-HEWEN.    Of  a  golden  colour.  {A.-S.) 

GOLD-HOUSE.    A  treasury. 

On  the  morowe,  tho  hyt  was  day, 

The  kyng  to  hys  golde-howt  toke  hyi  way. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  ISS. 

GOLDING.    Amarygold.    Chegh, 

GOLD-KNAP.    The  herb  crow-foot.    Huloet. 

GOLD.NEPS.  A  kind  of  small  red  and  yeUow 
early  ripe  pear.    Cheth. 


GOLDSMITHRIE.    Goldsmith's  woik.  {j^ 
GOLDSPINK.   The  goldfinch.    North. 
GOLD-WEIGHT.    To  the  gold-weight,  i.  t  k 
the  minutest  particulars,  gold-wdghts  bc» 
very  exact.    See  Jonson,  v.  360. 
GOLDY.    Of  a  gold  colour. 

As  ofte  as  aondys  be  in  the  salte  se, 
And  igoldjfgnvti  in  the  ttTemys rich. 

jr&C4BiilB6.  Pf.i(.f.ti 
COLE.  (I)  Big;  full ;  florid ;  prominent;  nd, 
as  grass,  &c    Eagt. 
The  jaw-bone.    Nominale  MS. 
A  ditch  or  small  stream.    North.    Alvi,  i 
whirl-pool ;  a  fiood-gate,  or  sloice.   Seelkr. 
dale's  Imbanking,  1662,  p.  276.    **A^l 
lacuna,  vid.  Skinnerum ;  item,  a  cnmut  rj{ 
water  in  a  swampy  place,  and  generallT  whe* 
it  is  obstructed  with  boggs ;  likewise,  a  boD-« 
between  two  bilk ;  a  throat ;  a  narrov  tde/ 
Dean  Milles  MS.  p.  132. 
Than  syr  Gawayne  the  gude  a  galaye  he  takyi^ 
And  glides  up  at  a  goit  with  gad  raene  of  arm. 

Morte  Jrthun,  MS.  Late^M.lSt 

(4)  A  fool  ?    **  Create  dole  for  a  gote,*"  Ocsii? 

Plays,  i.  229.     Gowle,  MS.  BodL  1 75. 
GO-LESS.     I  cannot  go  less,  i.  e.,  I  cannoft  t*. 

cept  of  less,  I  cannot  play  for  a  smaller  so. 

'*  Goe  lesse,atprimero,"Cotgrave,inv.  Afoafsn. 
GOLET.    The  throat,  or  gullet.    (A.'N,)    A 

part  of  armour  or  dress  which  covered  tiie 

throat  was  so  called. 

Throwghe  gotet  and  goiigere  he  hurtes  faps  cwjm. 
Morte  Jrthitre,  MS,  Lwedk/f.a 

Be  the  gnlett  of  the  hode 

Johne  pulled  the  inunke  downe. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  ▼.  48,  £  13. 

GOLIARDS.  The  best  account  of  the^or^i 
given  in  Mr.  "Wright's  preface  to  \^alu: 
Mapes,  p.  z.  "They  appear,"  says  Mr. 
Wright,  "  to  have  been  in  the  cleriol  oris 
somewhat  the  same  class  as  the  jongleurs  ad 
minstrels  among  the  laity,  riotous  and  d> 
thrifty  scholars  who  attended  on  thetabbof 
the  richer  ecclesiastics,  and  gained  tho 
living  and  clothing  by  practising  the  proles^ 
of  bufifoons  and  jesters.  The  name  appean  » 
have  originated  towards  the  end  of  the  tvelf  i 
century ;  and,  in  the  documents  of  that  tisf. 
and  of  the  next  century,  is  always  connect 
with  the  clerical  order."  In  the  D&jejL 
Bonifacii  VIII.  Univ.  Oxon.  they  are  tb^s 
mentioned,  9ejoeulatores$eugoUard(»f^al 
out  buffonet.  See  other  quotations  of  a  »l:* 
lar  import  in  Ducange. 
GO-LIE.  To  recline ;  to  be  laid  by  the  wiod ;  ^^ 
subside.  Somerset,  Peif.  vemtJies  par. 
gone'lie. 
GOLIONE.    A  kind  of  gown. 

And  alle  was  do  ryjt  aa  iche  bad, 
He  hath  hire  in  his  clothls  dad, 
And  caste  on  hire  his  gulOme, 
Whiche  of  the  skyn  of  a  Hone 
Was  made,  as  he  upon  the  vey 
It  slow  ;  and  over  thit  to  pkye 
Sche  took  his  gret  mace  also. 
And  knitte  it  at  hire  girdlUe  tho. 

Gotoar.  MS.  Soe.  Antif.  1  Jl  L  0> 
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GOLL.  (1)  A  hand,  or  fist.  Eiut.  "  How  cold 
they  are,  poor  golls,"  Beaum.  and  Flet.  i.  97. 
See  Hawkins,  iii.  119. 

(2)  To  strike  or  blow  with  Tiolence ;  to  rush,  as 
wind  does.  North, 

(3)  The  gullet,  NominaleMS.  More  properly 
the  ball  of  the  throat. 

Sethen  he  went  to  thetkulle. 

And  hewyd  asonder  the  throte  golle. 

M8.  Cantab,  Ff.  li.  38.  f.  115. 

GOLLAND.  This  plant  is  alluded  to  by  Turner 
as  the  ranunculut  or  crowfoot,  and  Brockett 
mentions  a  yellow  flower  so  called  without 
giving  its  other  name.  It  is  probably  that 
species  which  is  described  by  Gerard,  p.  810, 
as  the  double  crowfoot  or  yellow  batchelor's- 
buttons.  "  Goulands,  Bor.  corn-marigolds," 
Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

COLLAR.    To  shout ;  to  snarl.    North, 

GOLLOP.    A  large  morsel.   Somertet, 

GOLLS.  Fat  chops ;  ridges  of  fat  on  a  corpulent 
person.    East. 

GOLOSSIANS.    Galoshes.  Arch.  xi.  95. 

GOLP.    A  sudden  blow.    Devon. 

GOLSH.    To  swallow  quickly.    North, 

GOLSOGHT.    The  jaundice. 

EiiTus  man  may  lyknyd  be 

To  the  goUoght,  that  ca  a  payne, 

Mene  may  le  it  In  mans  eene. 

R.  deBntnntf  MS,  Bowes^  p.  46. 

GOME.  (1)  A  man.  (^.-5.)  This  continued  in 
nse  till  the  time  of  the  dvil  wars.  It  occurs 
in  early  Yersions  of  the  Psalms  in  place  of  the 
modem  Gentile,  See  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  77,  n. 
211 ;  Lybeaus  Disconus,  1091. 

(2)  Black  grease.  Upton's  MS.  Additions  to 
Junius  in  the  BodL  Lib. 

(3)  Heed;  care.  Kennett  has,  **  to  gomei  to  mind 
or  be  intent  npon."   See  Goam  ;  R.  Glouc.  p. 

57*    A.S.  gyman. 

Son,  he  seide,  take  good  gomef 
yj^tn  thou  hjut  thin  owne  dome. 

ChVMT  Mvndi,  MS,  Call,  THn,  Cantab,  f.  BO. 

(4)  A  godmother.    Cotgrtme, 
GOMEN.  Game;  play.   W.Mapes,  p.347. 
GOMERILL.    AsillyfeUow.    North. 
GOMMACKS.  Tricks ;  foolery.  East, 
GOMMAN.  Gomman,  patetfamUias  ;  gommer, 

matetfamUias.  Milles' MS.  Glossary.  Skinner 
lias  ponuM* 
GOMBfE.  The  gum.   Chaucer, 
GON.  (1)  Since ;  ago.  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  64. 
(2)  Gaye.  Also,  to  give.    Var.  dial 
GONE.  XI)  Dead ;  expired,   rar.  dial, 
(2)  A  term  in  archery»  when  the  arrow  was  shot 
beyond  the  mark*  The  same  term  is  still  used 
in  the  game  of  bowls,  when  the  bowl  runs  be- 
yond the  jack.  Nares,  *' I  am  gone,  or  overcast 
at  bowles,"  HowelL 
GONEIL.  Same  as  GomeriO,  q.  t. 
GONFANON.    A  banner  or  standard.  (A.-N.) 
See  Sir  Tristrem,  pp.  145,  210 ;  Kyng  All- 
saonder,  1963 ;  Langtoft,  pp.  30, 330. 
Whan  thay  were  redy  for  to  ryde. 
They  reysed  spere  and  gon/hnoune, 

MS-  Hurl,  2852,  f.  112. 


GONGE.  (1)  To  go.  See  Ellis,  li.  399, 
Jhecu  thoujt  hit  was  ful  longc, 
Wlthouten  felowthipe  to  gnnge, 

Curtor  Mundi,  MS,  Coll.  THn,  Cantnb  I  RS. 

(2)  A  Jakes.  **  The  devels  gonge-house  of  heUe," 
MS.   quoted  in  MS.  Lansd.  1033.     Gnrnge" 
farmer^  a  cleaner  of  jakes,  Palsgrave.     Gonge-* 
fermourert  Cocke  Lorelles  Bote,  j.  3.   Stowe 
has  goung  for  dung.  See  Nares  in  v.  Goung. 
Jak,  if  every  hous  were  honnt  to  ete  flelsh  inne. 
Than  were  ll  honeat  to  ete  in  a  fMige, 

MS,  Dlgb^  41,  f.  8. 
And  waa  adrad  nyghe  owt  of  hys  wytte, 
And  caste  hyt  yn  a  gongt-p^tte, 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  ii.  36,  f.  13S. 

GONHELLT.  A  Cornish  horse.  More's  MS. 
Additions  to  Ray,  Mus.  Brit. 

GONMER.  An  old  person.    Devon. 

GONNE.  A  machine  for  expelling  balls ;  a  gun, 
but  not  necessarily  used  with  gunpowder. 
Chaucer,  however,  has  the  term  in  exactly  the 
modem  sense. 

GONNERHEAD.  A  stupid  person.  North, 
Probably  froTi  gonner,  a  gander. ' 

GONY.  A  great  goose.    Glouc. 

GOO.  Good.   See  Arch.  XXX.  408. 

GOOA.   Togo.   k'ar.dioL 

GOOCHY.   Indian  rubber.    Far.  dial 

GOOD.  (1)  Rich.  A  mercantile  use  of  the  word 
common  in  old  plays. 

(2)  Very.    Good  sawcily^  Thoms*  Anec.  p.  74. 

GOOD-BROTHER.  A  brother-in-law. 

GOOD-CHEAP.  Extremely  cheap.  It  answers 
to  bon-marche  in  Cotgrave.  In  Douce's  col- 
lection is  a  fragment  of  an  early  book  printed 
by  Caxton,  who  promises  to  sell  it  "good 
chepe."  See  Fletcher*s  Poems,  p.  72. 

GOOD-DAWNING.   Good-morrow.    West, 

GOOD-DAY.    A  holiday.  Staff. 

GOODDIT.  Shrove-tide.  North,  Shrove  Tues- 
day is  called  Goodies-Tuesdav. 

GOOD-DOING.   Charitable ;  kind.  East, 

GOODED.   Prospered.   Devon, 

GOOD-ENOUGH.  Passable.  Shak. 

GOOD-FELLOWS.  A  cant  term  for  thieves. 
"Good  fellows  be  thieves,"  Heywood's  Edward 
IV.  p.  42. 

GOOD-FEW.   A  fair  number.  North. 

GOODGER.    Goodman,  or  husband.    Also 
term  for  the  devil.  Devon. 

GOOD-HOUR.  A  favourable  time,  a  phrase  ap- 
plied  to  a  woman  in  labour. 

GOOD-HUSSEY.  A  thread-case.    West, 

GOODIN.  A  good  thing.    Yorksh, 

GOODING.  To  go  a  gooding,  among  poor  peo- 
ple, is  to  go  about  before  Christmas  to  coUect 
money  or  com  to  enable  them  to  keep  the 
festival.   Kent, 

GOODISH.  Rather  large  or  long.  Far,  diaL 
"  A  goodish  step,"  a  long  way. 

GOOD-KING.HARRir.  The  herb  goose-foot. 

GOODLICH.  Conveniently.  See  Nichols' Roya! 
WUls,  p.  118 ;  Test.  Vetust.  p.  139. 

GOOD-LIKE.  Handsome.  Good-like-naught. 
handsome  but  worthless.  North, 
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QOOD  LORD.  A  term  formerly  applied  to  a 
patron  or  benefactor. 

GOODLY.    Fresh  or  gay  in  appareL 

GOODLYHEDE.    Goodness.    {A,-S.) 

GOOD-MAN.  The  landlord  or  master  of  a  house. 
See  Sevyn  Sages,  3869 ;  Matthew,  xx.  11.  In 
the  provinces,  a  woman  terms  her  husband  her 
ffood'ffum. 

GOODMANTURD.  A  worthless  unpleasant  fel- 
low.   See  Florio,  p.  160. 

GOOD.MIND.    Good  humour.  East. 

GOOD-MISTRESS.    A  patroness. 

GOOD-NIGHTS.  A  species  of  minor  poems  of 
the  ballad  kind.  Nana. 

GOOD-NO W.  A  phrase  equivalent  to,  Do  you 
know,  you  mutt  know.    Weat. 

GOOD.OUTS.    Doing  well.    Far.  dial 

GOODS.    Cattle ;  dairy  produce.   North. 

GOODSCHIPE.  Goodness.  {A..S,) 
And  for  the  goodtdiijm  of  this  dede, 
They  grauoten  him  a  lusty  mede. 

Gowetf  MS,  Soe,  Antiq.  134,  f.  117. 

GOOD-SPEED.    Yeast.    Florio,  p.  130. 
GOOD-TIDY.    Moderate;  reasonable.    Ea»t. 
GOOD-TIME.  AfestivaL  Joiuon. 
GOOD-TO.    Good  for.  See  Pegge,  in  y. 
GOOD-WOMAN.    A  wife.    Far.  dial 

GOOD-WOOLLED.  A  good-wooUed  one,  i.  e., 
a  capita]  good  fellow.    Line. 

GOODY.  (1)  Good-wife.  This  term  is  addressed 
only  to  poor  women.  North.  Chaucer  has 
good'ltfet  ed.  Urry,  p.  160. 

(2)  To  prosper ;  to  appear  good.    Weat. 

GOOD-YEAR.  Corrupted  by  our  old  writers 
from  ffoiyere,  the  French  disease. 

GOOF.  A  kind  of  sweet  cake.   Eaat. 

GOOGEN.  A  gudgeon.  See  Clerk's  edition  of 
Withals'  Dictionarie,  1608,  p.  36. 

GOOKEE.  To  hang  down.  Devon. 

GOOM.    To  file  a  saw.    Var.  dial 

GOORDY.    Plump  or  rouncL 

We  thai  to  bowel  that  icrippe  or  hagge  of  his  with 
stiokes,  by  pyochynge  or  nyppyng  meale,  being 
nowe  swollen  with  moche  brasse,  i.  whiche  Is  now 
borely  or  goordy,  or  stroutted  out  with  moche 
money.  Acouuttu,  1540. 

GOOSE,  ^n  A  siUy  fellow.   Var.  dial 

2)  A  tailor's  smoothing  iron. 

3)  A  game  described  by  Strutt,  p.  336.  On  the 
Stationers'  registers,  16th  June,  1597,  was 
licensed,  *'  The  newe  and  most  pleasant  game 
of  the  ^ooM." 

(4)  A  breach  made  by  the  sea. 
GOOSEBERRY.  To  play  old  gooseberry,  i.  c,  to 

create  a  great  confusion. 
GOOSE-BILL.  The  herb  goose-grass. 
GOOSE-CAP.   A  silly  person.    Devon.   "A  sot, 

asse,  goosecap,"  Cotg.  in  v.  Grue\ 
GOOSECHITE.   The  herb  agrimony. 
GOOSE-FEAST.    Michaelmas.  Line. 
GOOSE-FLESH.    The  roughness   of  the  skin 

produced  by  cold.    Far.  dial 
GOOSE-GOG.   The  gooseberry,    far.  dial 
GOOSE-GRASS.   Cateh-weed.  North. 
GOOSB>HE  ARD    One  who  takes  care  of  geese. 
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SeeH8jrison,p.  223. 
Nominale  MS. 

GOOSE-HOUSE.  A  parish  cage,  or  small  tr^ 
porary  prison.   Suffolk. 

GOOSE-INTENTOS.  A  word  used  in  Lan^ 
shire,  where  the  husbandmen  daim  it  as  a  da 
to  have  a  goose-intentos  on  the  sixteenth  Ss. 
day  after  Pentecost ;  which  custom  took  or^ 
from  the  last  word  of  this  old  church  pure 
of  that  day. — Tua  noa  qu^taimua  Jkmiu. 
gratia  aenqter  prcsveniai  et  aequatur  :  ate  b9i& 
operibuajugiterpraatet  eaae  intenioa.  Coide^ 
people  mistake  it  for  a  gooae  viih  ten  too. 
Blount's  Glossographia,  ed.  1681,  p.  290. 

GOOSEMAN-CHICK.     A  gosling.    North. 

GOOSE-SMERE.  A  kind  of  azungia  me:. 
tioned  in  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  2. 

GOOSE-TANSY.     Silver-weed.     North. 

GOOSE-TONGUE.     Sneeze-wort.     Cratn. 

GOOSE-TURD-GREEN.  A  colour  in  sppe^ 
alluded  to  in  Harrison,  p.  172  ;  Cotgran. :% 
Y.  Aferde.  Jonson,  iv.  415,  mentions  "  gOi>»is 
green  starch,"  and  a  waistcoat  made  of  ^»^ 
green  is  named  in  the  Vicar  of  WakefitU 
ch.  xii.  p.  59. 

GOOSHARETH.    The  herb  goose-grass. 

GOOSHILL.    A  gutter.     WiUa. 

GOOSIER.    Agoose-heaid,  q.  T.     &>menet. 

GOOSTLICHE.    Spiritually.     {A.-S.) 

GOOT.    Goeth.    Arch.  zxx.  408. 

GOOT-BUCKIS.    He  bucks.     WiekHffe. 

GOPE.  To  talk  vulgarly  and  loud ;  to  ssaid. 
or  grasp.     Cumb. 

GOPPEN-FULL.  A  large  handfoL  fii^nK 
See  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Jointe. 

GOPPISH.    Proud ;  pert ;  testy.     North. 

GOR.  ( 1 )  Dirty ;  miry ;  roUen.     NartL 

(2)  A  young  unfledged  bird.     Weatm. 

(3)  A  clownish  fellow.    Someraei. 
GORBELLY.     A   person  with  a  large  bfOy. 

Devon.  See  HoUyband,  1593,  in  t.  Breialkir; 

1  Henry  IV.  ii.  2. 
GORBIT.    Same  as  G^or  (2).    Yorkak. 
GORBLE.    To  eat,  or  gobble.     North. 
GORCE.    .\  wear.    Blount,  in  v. 
GORCHANDE.     Grumbling.     JL  de  Smv 
GORCOCK.    The  red  grouse.     North. 
GORCROW.    A  carrion-crow.     Pennant.  T=i 

bird  is  mentioned  by  Ben  Jonson. 
GORD.    A  narrow  stream  of  water.    See  Sn- 

nett's  Gloss,  p.  80.  **  A  whirlpool,  or  deep  b  .t 

in  a  river,"  Blount's  Gloss,  ed.  1681,  p.  2^X 
GORDE.  (1)  Girded  on.    Mcyrick,  i.  177. 
(2)  To  strike,  or  spur.     Gawayne. 
GORE.  (1)  Mud; dirt.  Lybeaus Disconci, lU. 

Still  in  use  in  Norfolk. 

(2)  A^gore,  bloody.  See  Moor's  Suffolk  Wo:l  . 
p.  154,  and  Agore^  p.  32. 

(3)  The  lowest  part  in  a  tract  of  country.  AVr*. 
It  is  explained  by  Kennett,  a  small  narrow  ilp 
of  ground,  Gloss,  p.  80. 

(4)  A  piece  of  cloth  inserted.  This  is  the  ex- 
planation in  the  Craven  Gloss.  L  192,  scd  i: 
may  be  more  fully  described  as  a  diagonal  sna 
inserted  at  the  bott-om  of  a  shift,  shirt  r»(« 
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'  gown,  to  gi?e  breadth  to  the  lower  part  of 
.  Florio  has,  **  Gheroni,  the  gores  or  gussets 
'  a  shirt  or  smock."  See  Chaucer,  Cant.  T. 
S3 7.  It  is  often  used  by  Tcry  early  writers 
,  the  phrase  under  gore,  i.  e.  under  the 
othing.  This  explains  a  disputed  passage  in 
ir  Thopas.  "  Gonthlich  under  gore/'  MS. 
igby  86.  '<  Glad  under  gore/'  Wright's 
^c  Poetry,  p.  26.  See  also  Wright's  Pol. 
>ng8,  p.  1 52.  Gore-eoat,  a  gown  or  petticoat 
)red,  or  so  cut  as  to  be  broad  at  the  bottom, 
id  narrower  at  the  upper  part,  Exmoor 
:oIding,  p.  39. 

ro  make  up  a  mow  of  hay.    Ltnc. 
lE-BLOOD.     Clotted  blood.     SAak.    We 
iTe  gorwwMdede  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  55. 
LELL.    A  great  clownish  lad. 

Glotopy  Uutt  gortU  Is  the  vjte.  lynne. 

That  men  uie  of  la  dellcat  fedyng  of  mete. 

MS.  Laud.  410.  f.  96. 

IGAYSE.  A  woman's  tucker.  Skelton,ii.391. 
IGE.  The  throat ;  the  mouth.  (A,-N,)  A 
iwk  when  full-fed  was  said  to  bear  full  gorge. 
0  give  over  the  gorge,  1.  e.  to  be  sick. 
tGE  AUNT.  A  boar  in  the  second  year.  An 
d  hunting  term. 

IGER.     Armour  for  the  throat.    {J.~N.) 
it  Lybeaua  Disconus,  1618. 
Nowe  I  wol  sey  thee  of  the  gorgier,  whiche  thoulde 
fpe  the  throte-boUc. 

Aom.  ^theMonk,  Sion  CcUegtMS, 

(GET.     "  A  kerchef  wherwith  women  cover 
eir  pappes,"  Baret,  1580. 
IGE  Y.     To  shake,  or  tremble.     Weet. 
USOUN.    A  youth ;  a  page.    (^.-JV.) 
tLE.    To  devour  eagerly.    South, 
IM.     To  smear ;  to  daub.    North. 
IMA.     A  cormorant.    North. 
IN.    A  small  pail  with  one  handle.  Derhyeh. 
tNEY.    A  journey.    Robin  Hood,  i.  85. 
IONS.     Bars  and  cramps  of  iron  to  secure 
e  upper  stones  of  a  pinnacle.    Bloxam. 
IRELL.    A  fat  person.    Cotgrave  has  this 
3rd,  in  v.  BrtdaiUer.    In  Craven,  gorry,  very 
tj  naiiseoualy  fat. 

ISE.      Furze.     Far.  dial     "  The  firse  or 
irse,"  Elyot,  1559,  in  v.  Palhtrua. 
ISEHOPPER.    The  whinchat.     Chesh. 
1ST.     The  juniper-tree,  but  more  commonly 
e  same  as  gorse,  q.  v. 
E.     Go.     Chaucer. 

And  gray  the  jowe  tofone  grene  wode. 

And  go0e  over  ther  nedes. 

Morte  Jrthun,  MS.  Lineotn,  f.  06. 
HAL.     The  goshawk.    Book  of  Rates. 
LI  NO  S.   The  blossoms  of  the  willow,  which 
lildren  sometimes  play  with  by  putting  them 
to  the  fire  and  seeing  how  they  bum,  re- 
lating verses  at  the  same  time. 
ILING-WEED.    Goose-grass.    Huloet. 
IPELLER.  (1)  An  EvangeUst. 
And  the  fcia.n  gotpeUer* 

Standand  on  the  pelen.  MS,  Uneoln  A.  1. 17,  f.  136. 
rhe  priest  that  chanted  the  gospel.  See 
avies'  Ancient  Rites,  1672,  p.  14 ;  Ord.  and 
eg.  p.  169. 


GOSS.  (1)  Furze.    See  Gone. 

(2)  To  guzzle,  or  drink.    Devon. 

GOSSANDER.  The  Mergut  Merganier,  a  bird 
of  the  fens.    Drayton. 

GOSSIB.  A  sponsor  at  baptism,  since  corrupted 
into  gonip.  See  Verstegan's  observations  on 
this  word  quoted  in  Ben  Jonson,  iii.  217 ; 
Plumpton  Corr.  p.  62;  Holinshed,  Chron. 
Ireland,  p.  112 ;  Stote  Papers,  iii.  13.  There 
was  formerly  considered  a  kind  of  relation- 
ship between  a  person  and  his  sponsors,  ex- 
pressed by  gowiprede.  See  Lydgate's  Minor 
Poems,  p.  36 ;  State  Papers,  ii.  479. 

GOSSONE.    A  god-son.    Pr.  Parv. 

GOST.  (1)  Goest ;  walkest.    (^..&) 

The  kyng  to  the  icheperde  coa  say. 
Fro  me  ae  gatt  thou  not  away. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  58. 

(2)  Spirit ;  mind ;  souL     (^.-5.) 

GOSTEAD.    A  bay  or  division  of  a  bam.  Norf. 

GOSTER.    Same  as  Gautter,  q.  v. 

GOTCH.  A  large  pitcher.  Var.  dial  Gotch- 
belly,  a  large  round  belly. 

GOTE.    A  ditch,  or  sluice.    North. 

There  arose  a  great  controrenle  about  the  erect- 
ing of  two  new  gotet  at  Skirbek  and  Langare  for 
drayning  the  waters  out  of  South  Holand  and  the 
Fens.  Dugdal^t  Imbanking,  1602,  p.  243. 

GOTER.    A  shower.    Also,  a  gutter. 
He  sal  com  doun  als  rain  In  flees  soft. 
And  gol9r§  droppand  over  erthe  oft. 

MS.SgerUmeii,{.4gL 
Banket  flowen  of  floode  abowte  In  the  vsle. 
And  out  of  the  gaye  golde  gotar$  ther  5ode. 

MS.  Cott.  Calig.  A.  ii.  f.  114. 

GOTFER.    An  old  man.     Wilts. 

GOTHAM.  A  wise  man  of  Gotham,  i.  e.  a  fool. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  allude  to  the  well- 
known  collection  of  tales  of  the  vrise  men  of 
Gotham,  repr.  1840.  Gotham  is  also  a  c4nt 
term  for  Newcastle. 

GOTHARD.   A  fooUsh  feUow.    North, 

GOTHELEN.  To  grumble,  or  rumble,  as  the 
stomach  does.  (A.-.S.) 

GOTHERLY.    Kind ;  sociable.    North. 

GOTHSEMAY.    Gossamer.    Lady  AL  1659. 

GO-TO.  Don't  go  to,  not  able  to.  Var.  dial 
The  phrase  go  to,  in  old  colloquial 'language, 
and  often  introduced  in  old  plays,  has  not,  I 
believe,  been  properly  explained.  It  is  equi- 
valent to,  well,  well  now,  well  then,  or  go  on  / 
and  it  occurs  in  the  French  Alphabet,  8vo. 
Lond.  1615,  as  the  translation  of  or  mv.  Florio 
has,  "  Nor  bine,  well,  go  too,  it  is  well  now." 

GO-TO-BED-AT-NOON.    Goat's  beard. 

GOTOURS.  Lumps;  impurities? 

Tak  the  rutes  of  morclle  and  wasche  thsme  .iikI 
stamp  thame  wele,  and  lay  thame  to  the  fester  at 
roorne  and  at  etene,  and  ever  clence  It  wele  of 
goUrttrg,  and  waKhe  it  with  hate  wyne. 

MS,Une,Med.  f.  313. 

GOTTED.   Gotten.  Skelton. 
GOT Y.    A  pitcher,  or  gotch,  q.  v. 
GOUD-SPINK.   A  goldfinch.   Craven. 
GOUL.  (1)  The  gum  of  the  eye.    North.    See 
Cotton's  Works,  1734,  p.  125.    <«  A  blemmiBli 
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or  waterish  matter  in  sore  eyes  called  of  some 
gowle*'  Florio,  p.  104. 

(2)  A  hut,  or  cottage.     Cumb. 

GOULFE.    A  goaf  of  com.  PaUgrave. 

GOUND.  A  yellow  secretion  in  the  comers  of 
the  eyes.  North,  Left  unexplained  in  Arch. 
XXX.  408.  "  Goumde  of  the  eye,"  Pr.  Panr. 
"Goundftordet  oeu/omm  condentataper  fotum 
agrum  Lme.  tulgaiimme iqfptUaniur"  Skin- 
ner. In  MS.  Med.  Line.  f.  283  is  a  receipt 
*<  for  blered  eghne  and  gundy;"  and  gwmy 
«yet  are  explained  torff  nmning  eyet  in  the 
Yorkshire  Dialogue,  1697,  p.  100.  The  gound 
is  well  explained  by  Milles  to  be  oeuhrum 
pramia  quat  ab  ocuUi  diiiiUat,  and  if  the  old 
text  in  the  passage  in  Tlmon  of  A.,  L 1,  *'  Our 
Poesie  is  as  a  Gowne,"  ed.  1623,  p.  80,  is  in 
any  way  correct,  we  have  in  this  word  ^oumf, 
or  goumdet  as  it  is  spelt  in  Pr.  Panr.  p.  206,  the 
genuine  old  reading,  which  Tieck  tries  to  make 
sense  of  in  a  diflferent  manner.  The  dutiUat 
of  Milles  answers  to  the  tctet  or  ftoxet  of  Shake- 
speare. 
Right  fo  pleynly  thorowe  the  gounip  »lght 
Of  erytikei,  n«  may  not  tusteyne 
For  to  beholde  the  clereoctse  of  this  quene. 

L^dgatt,  MS.  AOimalB  39.  f .  98. 

GOUNE-CLOTH.     Cloth  enough  to  make  a 

gown.   Chaucer, 
GOURD.  (1)  A  species  of  false  dice,  mentioned 

in  the  Merry  W.  of  W.  L  3. 

(2)  A  vessel  to  carry  liquor  in.  See  Chancer, 
Cant.  T.  17031. 

(3)  '*  Aqwlegium,  a  gourde  of  water,  whiche  com- 
meth  of  rayne,*'  Elyot,  1559. 

GOURMANDIZE.    Gluttony.    S^fenter, 

GOURY.    DuU ;  stupid-looking.    Sorth. 

GOUSH. ,  A  stream.  Also,  to  make  a  noise,  as 
water  when  gushing  out. 

GOUT.  The  gateway  bridge  over  a  watercourse ; 
a  drain.    Warw, 

GOUTHLICH.    Goodly.    (i#.-5.) 
wit  he  wet  of  lore, 
And  gouthlidi  under  gore.    Wrighfa  Aneed.  lAt,  p.  8. 

GOUTOUS.  Rich;  ddicate,  especially  applied 
to  made  dishes.  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  473.  "  Luk 
ay  that  he  ette  no  gowttous  mette,"  MS.  Med. 
line.  f.  310.  So  called  probably  on  account 
of  rich  meats  causing  that  disease.  "  Gotows 
mann  or  womanne,^//ofii«,"  Pr.  Parv.  p.  206. 
Gutionuin  Med.  Lat.  corresponds  to  or/Art/icM. 

GOUTS.  (1)  Drops.  Macbeth,  u.  1.  There  is 
no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  this  explana- 
tion. Gowiyth  for  droppeth  occurs  in  an 
early  English  MS.  mentioned  in  Arch,  xxx.408. 

(2)  The  spots  on  a  hawk,  an  ancient  term  in  fal- 
conry.   See  Diet.  Rust  in  t. 

GOVE.  (1)  To  stare  yacantly.   North. 

(2)  To  make  a  mow.  Tusser,  p.  176.  This  is  an- 
other form  of  goqf^  q.  t. 

(3)  Given.   Lydgate, 

GOVELE.  To  get  money  by  usury.  It  is  a 
substantive  in  Digby  Myst.  p.  191. 

Ho  goMtifde  gode  with  ftlle  hyi  myght. 

A.  d«  BrunH9,  MS.  Boioet,  p>  5. 

GOVERN  AILLE.  Government;  steerage.  (^.-iST.) 


GOVE-TUSHED.  Having  projected  teeth.  Its 
GO W.  ( 1)  Wfld  myrtle.    Florio,  p.  4. 
(2)  Let  us  go.  Suffolk,  An  abbremtion  of  f*  t 
plur.  imper.  of  ^.   In  the  Northern  00^:^3 
^0100,  or  ^ooff. 
GOWARGE.    A  round  chisel  used  for  c::^ 

hollows.   North, 
GO-WAY.    Give  way ;  cease. 

Go  uwy,  doujtnr,  iSch  thyng  * 
I  wlUe  no  more  of  thi  pl^g. 

jrS.Qtitfa6.  FCT.4.r 

GOWBERT.  Agoblet,  ordrinkiBg-TcsgeL 
GOWCES.    The  pieces  of  armour  which  pm 

the  arm-pit  when  the  arm  is  raised. 
Um-begrippyfl  a  tpere,  and  to  a  gome  rynayv. 
That  hare  of  gowlee  fuUe  gaye  withgoovetoTn  -• 

JVerTe  Artkure,  MS,  Umexd-,  L 

GOWD.  (1)  Atoy  or  gaud.  North, 

(2)  To  cut  dirty  wool  from  off  the  tails  o[%>f 

North.  The  wool  so  cut  off  is  called  goiedm 
GOWDER.   Futuo.    North. 
GOWDYLAKIN.  ApUything.   Nortiuml. 
GOWER.  (1)  A  great  dish  or  platter  for  poi^ 

Winton.    KenneU's  MS.  Gloss. 
(2)  A  kind  of  cake,  formerly  made  forehiId?q 

Christmas.    North's  Toy-Book,  1665. 
GOWGE.  The  gauge  or  measure. 

The  irocr^  teyd,  the  derylee  dyrte 
Fore  anything  that  thoa  canne  w>Tfc«  > 

GOWIL-SOWGHT.    This  is  transUtcd  b} ; 

coffui  in  Nominale  MS. 
GOWK.    A  cuckoo.    Also  as  goke,  q.  v.  Hd 

Gowk-^t,  cuckoo  spit.   North, 
GOWLARE.    An  usurer.   Pr.Pam. 
GOWLE.  To  cry  sulkily.  North.  Broclettcj 
**  to  threaten  in  a  kind  of  howL*'  Gly^u 
1829,  p.  138.     See  Reliq.  Antiq.  i  291  Tj 
dale,  pp.  15,  39. 

For  unnethes  es  a  chylde  home  fally. 
That  it  ne  begynnet  to  gvwie  and  cne. 

HampUe,  MS  Jiw^,^ 

GOWLED.    Gummed  up.    ^ietGwl[\\. 

GOWLES.     Gules.     ReUq.  Antiq.  i.  324. 
The  cmt  that  on  hb  hrlmect, 
Eia  lady  of  gowlU  in  hir  rcchn. 

MS.LiHti^  A.  Li;.  f.tl 

A  lyone  tyed  till  an  ake 

Of  gvwlyt  and  grene.  MS.  IW.l'X 

GOWST Y.    Dreary ;  frightful ;  ghsstJj ;  ea 

or  uncomfortable.     North, 
GOWT.    A  sink;  a  vault.     Weat. 
GOWTE.    A  swelling.    Arch.  xxx.  408. 
GOWTONE.    To  gutter  as  a  candle.   *  G:^ 

tone  as  candelys,"  Pr.  Parv. 
GOXIDE.    Yawned ;  gaped.    Baber. 
GOYSE.    Goes.    Towneley  Myst.  p.  U. 
GOYTE.    The  same  as  gote^  q.  v.  I 

GOZELL.    A  gui^e,  or  ditch.     *"  Tre^n 

any  ferrie,  a  passage,  a  foard,  or  gt»tll  <>« 

from  shore  to  shore,*'  Florio. 
GOZZAN.    An  old  wig  grown  ydlow  fmz^ 

and  wearing.     Comw. 
GOZZARD.    A  fool.    Une. 
GRAAL.    A  large  dish,  a  large  hollow  bi 

for  serving  up  meat.    The  St  Graal 

vessel  in  which  our  Saviour  ate 
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^  with  his  tpostles,  and  is  fabled  to  hare 
leen  preserved  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  Va- 
Sous  miracles  are  said  to  have  been  performed 
iy  means  of  this  dish,  and  it  is  a  frequent 
abject  of  aUosion  in  some  of  the  old  ro- 
dtnces,  as  an  object  in  search  of  which  nu- 
lierous  knights^rrants  spent  their  liyes.  See 
krther  in  Roquefort. 

A6.    To  seize,  or  snatch ;  to  steal.    Also,  a 
Bsp  or  bite.    Far,  dial. 
ABBLE.    To  grapple.  Detfon,    <*  To  grabble 
r  grope  a  wench,"  Miege. 
ABBY.   Grimy;  filthy.   Kent. 
AB-STOCK.  A  young  crab-tree,  or  the  cut- 
iiigofone.   Dornt, 
ACE.   Horde  grace,  misfortune. 
ACE-CUP.    A  large  cup  in  a  monastery  or 
ollege,  passed  round  the  table  after  grace  was 
aid.   See  Davies'  Ancient  Rites,  1672,  p.  126. 
ACE-OF-GOD.   The  plant  harUhorn.    See 
'opsell's  Foure-footed  Beasts,  p.  126. 
ACES.   Thanks ;  gifts.   Wiekliffe. 
ACE-WIFE.  A  midwife.   Durham. 
ACIA.DEI.  A  medicine  so  called,  described 
a  MS.  Med.  Line.  f.  308. 
ACJOUS.  Agreeable ;  gracefuL    It  occurs  in 
'haucer  and  Shakespeare. 
ACY-DAYS.    Daffodils.  Devim. 
ADDE.  Cried  for;  cried  to.   {A.-S.) 
And  thcok.  as  thoa  hatt  herd  me  telle, 
How  grace  he  gradde,  and  grace  he  hadde. 

Cower,  MS.  BodU  894. 
He  porrddehlm  of  a  whip. 

And  over  the  watere  ladde, 
Ererch  tyme  dal;  andnyft 

Alle  that  to  him  gradde.     MS.  Laud.  lOB,  f.  117- 

ABE.   Prepared ;  got  ready.  (A.-S.) 
ADELY.     Decently;  orderly;  moderately. 
Jso  an  adjective.  North. 
ADUATE.  A  physician.  Sufolk. 

AF.  The  depth  of  a  spade's  bit  in  digging. 
alcp.  Hence,  to  dig.  Perhaps  tromgirqfe,  a 
usbandman.  SjfMtde^rqf,  the  quantity  of  stuff 
imed  up  by  the  spade  at  once. 

AFER.  An  engraver.  Lydgate.    Wright  has 
raffyng  in  his  Monastic  Letters,  p.  137. 
%FF.    A  graft.    Also,  to  graft.    See  Robin 
[ood,  L  32  ;  Tusser,  p.  115. 
To  make  the  yrq^  that  hee  fro  Judas  fette, 
Fructifye  In  a  pure  Tiifyne. 

Legate,  MS,  Boc  Jintlq.  134,  f.  18. 

iFFER.  A  notary.  Bhtmt. 
VFFERE.  One  who  grafts.  Lydgate. 
iFFLE.   To  grapple.  Somereet. 
iFMAKERE.  A  sexton.    WithaU. 
KYT.  A  ditch.   Craven. 
\FTED-IN.    Begrimed.  Devon. 
/^FTING-TOOL.   A  long  spade  used  in  drain- 
agland.  Sakp. 

AG.  The  neck.  Nominale  MS. 

AID.    See  Grade.  **  Leide,"  Trin.  Coll.  MS. 
Of  thir  thinget  I  haf  her  lald, 
Wat  Adam  con  to-gedir  grtM* 
Cunor  JfvfMU,  MS.  Cott.  Vetpat.  A.  lii.  f.  5. 

AILE.  (1)  Gravel ;  small  pebbles.  Speneer. 
The  name  of  the  book  which  contained  tb* 


responses  sung  by  the  choir.  '*  I  gowle  an  mi 

grayeir  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  291.    **  Gradate,  a 

grale,"  Nominale  MS. 
GRAILING.  A  slight  fall  of  hail,  just  to  cover 

the  ground.  North. 
GRAILS.     The  smaller  feathers  of  a  hawk 

Blome. 
GRAIN.  (1)  A  branch  of  a  tree.   Cumi. 
(2)  To  strangle,  gripe,  or  throttle.  East, 
C3>)  Broken  victuals.  Somereet. 

(4 )  The  prong  of  a  fork.    West. 

(5)  A  scarlet  colour  used  by  dyers.  Blount. 
GRAINED.   Grimed;  dirty.    Wilts. 
GR\INED.FORK.  A  pronged  fork.  East. 
GRAINEE.  Proud ;  ill-tempered.  Devon.  ''Stiff, 

somewhat  stately,"  Milles  MS. 
GRAINING.  The  fork  of  a  tree.  North. 
GRAIN-STAFF.    A  quaiter-staff,  with  a  pair  of 
short  tines  at  the  end  which  they  call  grains. 
Dean  Milles'  MS.  Glossary. 
GRAITHE.    To  prepare;  to  make  ready;  to 
dress.  (A.-S.)    Still  in  use  in  the  North,  and 
explained  in  the  provincial  glossaiAes,  "  pre- 
paration ;  readiness ;  to  bring  a  horse  up  with 
great  care ;  the  trappbgof  ahorse ;  to  clothe, 
or  furnish ;  to  repair;  condition ;  riches."  See 
Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  175 ;  Perceval,  123. 
GnUthing,  clothing,  equipment.  Grath,  speed, 
Towneley  Myst.  p.  32. 

Thre  score  knyghtlsof  thebett 
Grostfud  wele  in  grene. 

MS.  IJncolH  A.  I.  17,  f.  134. 
Bot  if  thowc  grafthe  thy  gere,  the  wllle  grefe  happene. 
Or  tbowe  goo  of  thb  greve,  for  all  thy  grete  wordet. 

Mort9  Jrthvre,  MS.  Uneoln,  f.  801 

GRAITHLY.  Readily ;  speedily.  (A.-S.)  It  here 
means  stea^astly,  conjldentfy. 

If  we  gmifthetif  and  lothefai tly  behalde  oureselfe, 
ther  es  na  thynge  that  we  here  hafe  that  we  may  hi 
righte  catle  ours.  MS.  Lincoln  A.  1. 17,  f.  8. 

Bot  alway  thynke  on  thy  laste  ende,  for  thou  crt 
a  dedly  mane,  and  Ilk  a  daye,  if  thou  behalde 
groifthelif,thoa  may  see  thy  dedd  bifore  thyne  eghne. 

MS.  Ibid.  f.  21. 
Felys  me  gnuhlp  evzrf  ylkeone. 
And  se  that  I  have  Heche  and  bone. 

Grct/f*  Rscvrpta  Antiqua,  p.  106* 
GRAKE.   To  crack.  Lydgate. 
GRAMATOLYS.   Smatterers.  Skelton. 
GRAME.  Anger;  grief.   {A.-S.) 

Moradas  seyde,  hyt  ys  grete  achame 
On  a  hon  to  wreke  thy  grame. 

MS.  Omtab.  Ft.  ii.  38,  f.  79 
Witt  my  lorde  of  this  house, 
With  grame  he  wold  the  grete, 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  1. 17.  f.  135. 

GRAMERCY.  Great  thanks.  (A.-N.) 
Grawfif-mvrty,  seld  than  he. 
But  siWer  shalt  thou  non  gif  roe. 

JC8.  QuU,A.  Ft  X.  48.  f.  SJL 

GRAMERY.    Ars  grammatical  and  hence  used 

generally  for  abstruse  learning. 
GRAMFER.  A  grandfather.    West. 
GRAMFER-LONGLEGS.    A  daddy-longlegs. 
GRAMMER.  A  grandmother.    West. 
GRAMMERED.  Begrimed.    WiUs. 
GRAMMER'S-PIN.   A  large  pin.  Devon. 
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GRAMPLE.  A  crab.  Skinner,    (Fr.) 

GRANADO.  A  grenade.   HowelL 

GRANCH.  (1)  To  scranch.    Wane. 

(2)  A  grange.    Millet'  MS.  Gloss. 

GRAND.  Very;  much.  Kent. 

GRAND  AM.  A  grandmother.     Far.  dial.    See 

Withals,  ed.  1608.  p.  140. 
GRANDARDE.     Part  of  ancient  armour.    See 

Hall,  Henry  IV.  f.  12.    It  seems  to  have  been 

worn  only  by  knights  when  on  horseback. 

Sometimes  %pt\i  grand-guard. 
GRANDIE.   Grandmother.   Njrth. 
GRAND-TRICKTRACK.  An  old  game  at  cards 

mentioned  in  Poor  Robin's  Country  Vices,  4to. 

Lond.  1674. 
GRANE.  To  groan.  North. 

Here  my  trowthe  or  I  be  tane. 
Many  of  50ur  gcttit  ulle  grane. 

MS  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  133. 

GRANEIN.  The  fork  of  a  tree.  lAnc. 

GRANER.  A  granary.  Baret,  A.266. 

GRANGE.  A  farm-house ;  a  bam,  or  granary ; 
a  small  hamlet.  In  Lincolnshire,  a  lone  farm- 
house  is  still  so  called. 

GRANK.  To  groan ;  to  murmur.  SeeTowneley 
Myst.  p.  155.  Still  in  use.  Granky,  com- 
plaining. Brockett,  p.  139. 

GRANNEP.  A  grandmother.  Yorkeh.  More 
usually  called  ^aimy. 

GRANNY.DOD.    A  snaiUhell.     Camb. 
.  GRANNY-REARED.    Spoiled,  i.  e.,  brought  up 
by  a  grandmother.  North. 

GRANNY-THREADS.  The  runners  of  the  creep- 
ing crow-foot.    Craven, 

GRANONS.  The  long  hairs  growing  about  the 
mouth  of  a  cat.    TopseU,  p.  104. 

GRANSER.    A  grandsirc.    Towneley  Myst.  p. 
172.    Still  used  in  Salop.      Palsgrave  has 
graunteyre;    and    grayneer    occurs   in   the 
Plumpton  Corr.  p.  151. 
Come  hethyr,  he  letd,  and  take  up  this  lak. 
Anil  ley  it  (J°.  fold  on  thy  grovneyrg  bak. 

MS.  Laud.  416,  f.  46. 

GRANT.  The  pudendum  muliebre.  Hence,  to 
prostitute  the  body.  Still  in  use. 

GRAP.  (1)  A  vulture.  See  Gripe, 

(2)  An  ear  of  Virginia  com.    MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

GRAPE.  (1)  To  grope,  or  feel.  North, 

(2)  A  fork  with  three  prongs  used  for  filling 
rough  dung.   North, 

GRAPER.  The  covering  for  the  gripe  or  han- 
dle of  a  lance.  Arch.  xvii.  291. 

GRAPINEL.  A  grappling-iron,  (i^.-iV.) 

GRAPLE.  A  hook;  the  clasp  of  a  buckle. 
HoUyband's  Dictionarie,  1593. 

GRAS.    Grace.    Sevyn  Sages,  658. 

GRASH.  To  gnash  the  teeth.  See  Collier's  Old 
Ballads,  p.  71 ;  Topsell's  Beasts,  p.  126.  Also, 
to  cmsh.  *'  Graschede  doune  crestez,"  MS. 
Morte  Arthure,  f.  75. 

GRASIERS.  Sheep  or  other  animals  when  fed 
solely  on  grass.    North. 

GRASPLIN.  Twilight.  Vevon. 

GRASS-HEARTH.  A  feudal  service  of  a  day's 
ploughing.   Kemtett, 


GRASS.TABLE.   See  Earth^aNe, 
GRASS-WIDOW.    An  unmarried  womiB  11 

has  had  a  child.   Far,  dial  SeeMS.Oi^ 

Book,  No.  77. 
GRAT.  (1)  Wept.    Northuwh. 
(2)  Made.  For  gart.  Degrevant,  339. 
GRATCHE.    A  supposed  error  for  gnilkt  \ 

Rom.  Rose,  7368. 
GRATE.  (1)  A  fish-bone.   {Germ.) 

(2)  A  grating,  or  lattice.  Sec  Test  VetoL  i 
627 ;  Davies'  Ancient  Rites,  p.  70 ;  Desk  j 
Robert  E.  of  Huntingdon,  p.  27. 

(3)  Grateful.  Becon, 

(4)  To  seize ;  to  snatch.  Devon. 

(5)  Metal  worked  into  steel,  as  in  thenuhi^i 
weapons,  &c 

GRATH.    Assured ;  confident.  North. 
GRATING.   The  act  of  separating  the  laj^6^ 

small  ore.     Craven. 
GRATIEN.  Stubble.  South.  Raysayshi&fa 
sometimes  after-grass. 

The  north  part  of  Wilts  adjoyning  to  Stowlsu 

Cotetwold,  and  is  part  of  Cotesvold,  thtiau 

gr^Um-grountU  beare  an  abundance  of  wjU  Ubk 

Aubrey*a  WUta,  Rigfol  Sat.  MS-  p.  li 

GRATTICHING.  Dung  of  deer.  Cotgnre.jn 

Fume^gf  Plateaux. 
GRAUNDEPOSE.    A  grampus.    SMtm. 
GRAUNT.    Great.    Piers  Ploughman,  p.  351 
GRAUNTE.     Agreed.     "  Grannie,  sdd  osa 

kyng,"  MS.  CanUb.  Pf.  v.  48,  f.  48. 
GRAUNT-FADER.   A  grandfather. 

The  King  pardons  that  for  thy  ncdite/? 

JMer,  the  whiche  suffrid  trouble  for  the  kTt;s 

moost  noble  predecesaeura*  JKS.  Cb22.  Am.  LI 

GRAUT.   Wort.    Yorkeh. 
GRAVE.   (1)  To  dig;  to  bmry.    Nortk  Set 

Manndevile,  p.  12;  Sevyn  Sages,  18:  Grcf 

Warwike,  p.  410. 

(2)  A  nobleman  of  the  low  countries.  Heao, 
Grave  Maurice.    Grave,  a  bailiff.    Yvrbk 

(3)  A  potato-hole.    Line. 

(4)  Engraven.    Kyng  Alisaunder,  315d. 

So  that  my  lady  therupooe. 
Hath  suche  a  prente  of  love  grcve. 

Cower,  MB.  Soc  Mtlq.]M,LS. 

GRAVELIN.  A  small  migratory  fish,  abo^u 
inches  in  length,  commonly  reputed  to  betb 
spawn  of  the  salmon.    See  Harrison,  p.  22i 

GRAVELLED.  Vexed;  mortified;  perpksi 
Also,  buried.    North. 

GRAVER.  A  sculptor ;  an  engraver.  SceCh- 
stitutions  of  Masonry,  p.  31. 

GRAVES.  The  refuse  which  xemains  at  tbc 
bottom  of  the  melting  pot  used  in  ms^ 
tallow  candles.  It  is  collected  and  proRd 
into  oblong  cakes,  which  are  boiled  with  viic 
as  food  for  dogs. 

GRAVE-SPIKE.  An  instrument  usedbTW. 
tons  in  digging  graves.    West. 

GRAVID.  BigvrithchUd.  {Lot.) 

GRAVKYNG.  Graying ;  dawning.  WeUr, 

GRAVOWRYS.    Engravers.    Pr.Pere. 

GRAVYNGE.    BnriaL    See  Grate. 

Tille  hys  gn^ngv  it  semyde  alt  the  ayere  fA 

jr&Line0lRA.L17.tlK 
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GRAW.   The  ague.     Alao.  the  sensation  just 

before  the  fit.    North, 
GRAWINGERNE.    A  piece  of  iron  on  a  wag- 
gon, fonnerly  used  as  a  drag. 
GRAWSOME.   Ugly ;  fnghtfiil.    North. 
GRAY.  (1)  Twilight.    Kennett. 
(2)  A  badger.    See  HoUyband,  in  v.  Blaireau; 
Topsell's  Four-Footed  Beasts,  p.  34.  Also,  the 
skin  or  fiir  of  a  badger,  as  in  Lybeaus  Dis- 
conns,  839 ;  Brit.  Bibl.  ii.  404. 
GRAYEDE.    Prepared ;  got  ready. 
Thare  of  the  erie  wai  payede 
Sooe  hit  (Mte  hase  he  grajftd*  / 
He  wag  na  thyng  aflVayede. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  1. 17>  f- 131. 
GRAYLING.    Applied  to  tapettes  for  sumpter 
horses,  and  means  that  they  were  cut  or 
rounded.    Eliz.  of  York,  p.  14. 
GRAYSTE.    To  gnash,  or  grind. 

Whenae  Alexander  herde  thli,  he  blgane  to 
grautU  with  the  tethe,  and  to  tome  hit  hede  hedir 
and  thedfar.  US.  Lincoln  A.  1.  17,  f.  4S. 

GRAYTHELYCHE.    Speedily.   « And  pray/Ae- 

fyche  arayede,"  MS.  Morte  Arthnre,f.  61. 
GRAYVEZ.     Steel  boots.    "  With  grayvez  and 

gobelets,"  MS.  Morte  Arthure,  f.  63. 
GRAZE.    To  fatten.   Also,  to  become  coYered 

with  growing  grass.  Notf. 
GRE.    An  car  of  com.     "  Spica,  gre  of  come," 

MS.  Coll.  Jes.  Oxon.  28. 
GREABLE.    Agreed.   See  Dial.  Great.  Moral. 

p.  89 ;  and  Agreeable. 
GREASE.  (1)  Rancid  butter.    North. 

(2)  A  dim  sufflision  OTer  the  sky,  not  positive 
cloudiness.   Eagt. 

(3)  To  grease  in  the  fist,  i.  e.  to  bribe.  Cotgrave, 
in  T.  Ef^onter. 

(4)  The  fat  of  a  hare,  boar,  wolf,  fox,  marten, 
otter,  badger,  or  coney.  The  season  of  the 
hart  and  budc  was  cidled  grease  time,  be- 
cause that  was  the  season  when  they  were 
fat  and  fit  for  killing.  See  Sir  H.  Dryden's 
Twici,  p.  25. 

That  Dane  werreye  my  wylde  botte  Waynonr 

hinelTene* 
And  that  in  the  Mione  whcnne  gntt  et  attlgnyde. 
JTorte  Arihun,  MS.  Lincoln,  t.  00. 

(5)  To  graze.   Paltgrave. 

GREASY.  Foul ;  grassy ;  spoken  of  fallows  or 
ploughed  ground.  Norf.  Also,  slimy,  as  some 
roads  are  after  rain. 

GREAT.  (1)  Intimate ;fiuniliar;  high  in  favour; 
fond ;  loving.    F'ar.  dial,    Also  an  archaism. 

(2)  To  work  by  great  is  to  work  by  quantity  in- 
stead of  by  the  day.  See  Nomendator,  p.  502 ; 
Batchelor,  p.  134 ;  Tusser,  p.  183.  By  great, 
by  the  gross,  wholesale. 

GREATEN.    To  enlarge.    Kent. 

GREAT-HARE.    A  hare  in  its  third  year. 

GREAT-HEARTED.  Bold ;  magnanimous ;  in- 
flexible.   Pr.  Paro. 

SREATHLY.  Handsomely;  towardly.  In 
greath,  welL   North. 

GREAT-JOSEPH.    A  surtout.    Groee. 

GREAT-LIKE.  Probably ;  very  likely.  NortK 
Shal^speare  has  the  phrase. 


GREAT-MEN.    An  old  term  for  members  of 

parliament  and  noblemen. 
GREAUN.    A  mouth.    YorHh. 
GREAVES.  (1)  Boots ;  buskins.    North.    Iron 

boots  were  formerly  so  called.   See  Mirr.  Mag. 

p.  46  ;  Planch^'s  Costume,  p.  138. 

(2)  Griefs ;  grievances.  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  159. 
More  usually  spelt  grevea. 

(3)  Trees ;  boughs ;  groves.    Spenser. 
GREAZA6ATE.    A  wheedling  fawning  design- 

ing  fellow.    Yorkih. 
GRECHUT.    Grew  angry.    Robson,  p.  19.  ♦ 

GRECK.    A  dwarf;  the  imallest  of  a  brood  or 

litter.    Yorkth. 
GRECYNGES.    Steps.    Maundevile,  p.  220. 
GREDE.  (1)  To  cry ;  to  proclaim.    {J.-S.) 
FuUe  lowde  gonne  they  bloweand.^ rerfe. 

US.  Hart.  8252,  f.  97 

(2)  A  greedy  person.    Chaucer. 

(3)  The  lap.  Sevyn  Sages,  1802.  Weber  also 
explains  it,  the  "  breast  of  the  mantle." 

(4)  A  small  tub  used  in  washing.  Line. 
GREDEL.    A  gridiron.    See  Griddle. 

A  ttrong  fur  he  let  make  and  gret, 
And  a  gredel  theropon  lette. 

US.  ColL  Trin,  Own.  57. 

GREE.  (1)  To  agree.  North,  ''li  greeenoi 
weU,"  Collier's  Old  Ballads,  p.  50. 

(2)  Grace ;  favour ;  pleasure ;  will.  See  Lydgate's 
Minor  Poems,  p.  22 ;  Maundevile,  p.  295 ; 
Wright's  Anec.  p.  83.  To  receive  in  gre,  i.  e., 
to  take  kindly. 

(3)  Degree ;  the  prize.    {A.'N) 

Who  to  evyr  wynneth  the  grifc 
SchaUe  wedde  hur  wy  th  ryaltft. 

US.  Cantob.  Ff.  il.  38,  f.  75. 
The  doghtty  knyght  In  the  grene 
Hate  wonnene  the  grte. 

US.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17*  f.  134. 

GREECE.    A  step.  Harrison,  p.  33. 

GREEDS.  The  straw  to  make  manure  in  a  fazm- 
yard.    Kent. 

GREEDY.    To  long  for.  North. 

GREEDY-GUTS.  Gluttons.  Greedy-hounde, 
hungry  persons.    North. 

GREEK.  "  Jverkngf  a  good  fellow,  a  mad  com- 
panion, merie  Greeke,  sound  drunkard," 
Cotgrave.    See  Nares,  in  v. 

GREEN.  Fresh,  applied  to  meat.  See  Harrison, 
p.  221.  According  to  Pegge,  "  raw,  not  done 
enough."  In  Lincolnshire,  coals  just  put  on 
the  fire  are  called  green.  A  young  inexperi- 
enced youth  is  very  commonly  so  denomi- 
nated, and  Shakespeare  uses  the  term  in  the 
same  sense. 
For  drede  and  love  they  hadde  for  to  lene. 
So  harde  aaiay  made  on  hire  age  grene. 

Legate,  US.  Soe.  Antiq.  184,  f.  7* 

GREEN-BONE.    The  needle-fish.    North. 

GREEN-CHEESE.  Cream-cheese.  Fools  and 
children  are  told  that  the  moon  is  made  of 
this  material  ''To  make  one  swallow  a 
gudgeon,  or  beleeve  a  lie,  and  that  the  moon* 
is  made  of  greene-cheese,"  Florio,  p.  73. 

GREEN-DRAKE.    The  May-fly.    North. 

GREENE-WINCHARD.  A  sloven.  Seethe 
Fratemltye  of  Vacabondes,  1575. 
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GREENEY.  The  green  grosbeak.  iVbrM.  Called 
the  green-olf  in  Norfolk. 

GREEN-FISH.    The  cod.    Cole9. 

GREEN.GOOSE.  A  young  or  Midsummer 
goose.  A  fair  held  at  Bow,  co.  Essex,  was 
called  Green-goose  Fair.  It  was  also  a  cant 
term  for  a  cuckold,  and  a  common  woman. 

GREEN-H  AND.  One  who  is  green  or  awkward 
at  any  work.    Var,  dial. 

GREEN-HEW.  A  certain  tribute  paid  to  the 
lord  of  the  manor  in  Westmoreland  for  liberty 
of  cutting  off  the  boughs  or  heads  of  some 
trees.    Kennett, 

GREEN-HORN.  An  inexj^enced  youth. 
Greyn-home,  the  name  of  an  ox,  occurs  in  the 
Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  8. 

GREEN-LAND.    Pasture  land.     South. 

GBEENLING.    Same  as  Green^h,  q.  v. 

GREENLY.    Unskilfully.    SAak. 

GREEN-MAN.  A  savage.  Strutt  describes  the 
green-men  of  the  old  shows  as  "  whimsically 
attired,  and  disguised  with  droll  masks,  hay. 
ing  large  staves  or  clubs  headed  with  cases  of 
crackers."  The  term  is  still  retained  in  the 
sign  of  *'  The  Green-man  and  Still"  in  Oxford 
Street,  and  other  places. 

GREEN-MUSTARD,  The  plant  dittander. 

GREEN-PEAK.  A  voodpecker.  Line.  It 
occurs  in  Cotgrave,  In  v.  Pic. 

GREEN-SAUCE.  Sour  dock  or  sorrel  mixed 
with  vinegar  and  sugar.   North. 

GREEN-SIDE.    Grass;  turf.    Deffon. 

GREEN-SILVER.  It  is  an  ancient  custom  in 
the  manor  of  Writtel,  co.  Essex,  that  whatever 
tenant  has  his  fore-door  opening  to  Green- 
bury,  pays  a  halfpenny  yearly  to  the  lord  of 
the  manor  by  the  name  of  green-silver. 
Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

GREEN-SLEEYES.  A  very  popukr  tune,  pub- 
lished  in  1580,  and  frequently  alluded  to. 
See  Collier's  Shakespeare,  L  200. 

GREEN-STONE.  A  name  given  to  the  soft 
slaty  rocks  in  the  Western  counties.  Grene- 
t/ofie,  in  Chaucer,  seems  to  mean  stone  newly 
hewn. 

GREEN-TAIL.  A  diairhcea  in  deer,  to  which 
they  are  often  subject.    North. 

GREEN-WAX.  Seems  to  be  used  for  estreats 
delivered  to  the  sheriffs  out  of  the  Exche- 
quer, under  the  seal  of  that  court  made  in 
green  wax,  to  be  levied  in  the  counties. 
See  Blount's  Law  Diet,  in  v. 

GREEN-WEED.    The  dyer's  broom.    Eatt. 

GREEOF.    Very  nearly  so.    lane. 

GREEP.  (1)  A  bunch.    Somerset. 

(2)  To  grapple,  or  clutch.    Devon. 

GREES.    Steps;  stairs.  North.  "  Siete  ffradum, 
abide  thor  at  street,"  MS.  Egerton  829,  f.  79. 
''At the  greese-foot,"  Davies,  p.  136. 
At  thii  temple  that  I  of  mene, 
A  greeu  ther  wai  of  stcppet  fiftene. 

Cursor  Mundt,  MS.  Coll.  Trin,  Cantab,  f.  08. 
Up  at  a  gre$e  teho  hym  lade, 
^  To  chamblr  leho  bym  broghte. 

M8.  Lincoln  A.  1.  17,  f.  136. 


GREESINGS.  Steps.  Latimer.  Still  in  ex, 
pronounced  grieaens.  There  is  a  ili^:  i 
stone  stairs  on  the  hill  at  Lincob  Galkdtbs* 
the  Grecian  etairtt  a  strange  comipiioB. 

GREET.  Rough  stone,  generally  of  a  Teryii. 
ferior  kind ;  a  kind  of  freestone.  It  is  w%. 
tioned  by  Harrison,  pp.  36,  234,  235. 

GREFES.   Groves ;  copses. 

For  10  raythely  thay  rusche  with  roaelde  tper^ 
That  the  raakaille  was  rade,  and  rane  to  the^rn^ 
Morte  Arthurt,  US.  LiiMe^a,  l^ 

GREFFE.    Sorrow;  anger.    ** Take  no  ^«/«,- 

MS.  Ashmole  61,  f.  61. 
GREGAL.    Belonging  to  a  flock;  familiar.   S» 

Topsell's  Beasts,  p.  719. 
GREGORIAN.   A  wig,  or  head  of  &lse  bair.of 

a  peculiar  kind,  said  to  have  been  invefitedbr 

one  Gregory,  a  barber  in  the  Strand,  in  tb^ 

seventeenth  century. 
GREGORUN-TREE.    The  gallows.    Gnu. 
GREGORIES.    A  species  of  narcissus.  WttL 
GREGS.    Wide  loose  breeches.    See  Cotsm^ 

in  V.  Chaunef  Grecqttea,  Greguei. 
GREGYOWS.    Greeks.    Gregeyt^'^ehct. 
There  were  Qregjfowt  many  a  woooe. 
Or  he  hyt  gate,  that  were  tlnne. 

MS.  Cantah.  FT.  ii.  38*  f.  A 

GREIA.    Lees  of  wine.   Nominate  MS. 

GREIDE.    Prepared.   (J.-S.) 

What  art  thou  ?  hto  fadlraeldes 
Sir  Esau.thi  meteV.avefreUa 

Cttraor  Mundi,  MS.  OoU.  Trin.  Ckata&.f  S 

GREIDLY.   WeU-meaning;  anything  good  ii  hi 

kind.    North. 
GREIN.    Grein  of  Parte,  grains  of  Psndiie.) 

sort  of  spice.    (J.-N.)    See  Gy  of  Wanott. 

p.  421.    Also  simply  osUed  tptins. 
GREINE.   A  year's  produce  of  con. 
GREITH.    Motion.    Heame. 
GREITHE.    See  GraUhe;  W.  Mapes,  p.  349 
GREME.    To  irritate ;  to  proToke ;  to  gmd  tk 

teeth ;  to  curse.    (A.-S.) 
GREMENT.    An  agreement.    Pakgrofe. 
GREMTHE.    Anger.    WilL  Wcrw.  p.  75. 
GREN.   A  gin  or  snare.    See  Holinshed,  Qam. 

of  Scotland,  p.  66 ;  Depos.  R.  IL  p.  14; 

Hartshoroe's  Met.  T.  p.  122;  Dent's  Pitli- 

way  to  Heaven,  p.  258. 
GRENDE.    Grinned.    Tundale,  p.  55.  Pok^ 

it  may  be  explained  enarled, 
GRENE.  (1)  To  roar.   SyrGawayne. 
(2)  Sport,  or  play.    Havelok,  996,  left  vsa 

plained  in  glossary. 
GRENEHED.  Childishness.   iA.S.)  GreiM 

greenness,  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii  84. 
GREOBY.  Foul;  dirty.  North. 
GREOT.    Earth.    Piers  Ploug^an,  p.  545. 
GREP.  (1)  Afork.    Northumi. 
(2)  Seized ;  griped.    See  Weber. 

The  liouneiee  waa  stout  and  stone, 
Agen  to  Bevea  she  gan  ernc^ 
And  be  the  right  leg  he  him  grpf, 
Ase  the  wolf  doth  the  ichep. 

Bctm  «f  Hauten,  pi  Jfl- 
GRES.     Flower;  plant;    herb;  grass.    AI». 

grease.   Arch.  zxx.  408. 
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noures  and  gretes  thcrynne  I  fond, 
And  Ity  fourtene  therynne  goondc. 

Cur»orMundU  MS.  ColU  Trin.  Cantab,  f.89. 
Son.  If  every  pretse  were  a  preest. 

That  growet  upon  Goddia  grounde ; 
Off  this  penance  that  thou  meseest 

Can  never  make  me  unbonde. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48.  f.  68. 

GRESCO.    A  game  at  cards.    Florio  apparently 

makes  it  synonymous  with    hazard,    in  v. 

At6ppOi  Maasdre. 
GRESE.   Deer  or  game  in  grass  or  grease-time. 

Iporoydon,  370. 
GRESSES.    The  jesses  of  a  hawk.     See  Mar- 

lowers  Works,  ii.  38. 
SRESSOP.  A  grasshopper.    It  is  spelt  greshop 

in  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  82.    "  Cicada,  a  grysope/' 

NominiJe  MS. 
jRESYNE.    To  graze.   Prompt  Pan. 
jRET.  (1)  A  snare  for  hares.  Line. 

2)  Greeted ;  accosted.    Gawayne. 

3)  Great ;  heavy ;  loud.   {A.-S.) 
3RETANDE.   Crying ;  sorrowing.    (^.-5.) 

Dere  lady,  for  the  sorowe  thou  hade  whenne  thi 
tone  was  loate  f^a  the  thre  dayes,  and  thou  aoughte 
hym  with  gretandt  hert,  preye  thy  lone  to  gyffb  me 
contrycioune  of  alle  my  lynnyi. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  1. 17,  f.  177. 
He  myjt  no  lenger  for  sorow  stande. 
But  5ede  home  ful  sore  gretand, 

MS.  Hart.  1701,  f.  38. 
Then  kyng  Quore,  wangrttande, 
Swere  be  Hahounde  and  Termagaunt. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  il.  38,  f.  1S9. 

IRETE.  (1)  To  become  big  with  child.    Gene- 
rally,  to  be  enlarged.    Kyng  Alisaunder,  452. 
I)  Much ;  many.    Web^. 
\)  To  cry,  or  weep.    North,    Sometimes  used 
for  the  part.  past. 

That  damycelle,  that  was  ao  mylde. 
So  lore  bad  gret  for  hur  chylde. 

*  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  88,  f.  88. 

Whan  hehadde  ful  long  grete. 
And  a  party  therof  began  lete. 

MS.  Hart.  I70I,  f.38. 
And  the  inn  ful  weyl  tharby  lete, 
And  thanked  God,  and  for  Joye  he  grete. 

MS.  lUd.f.CO. 
)  A  cry.    Still  in  use. 

There  she  fel  in  suche  a  grete. 

That  with  the  teres  she  wesshe  His  fete. 

Curtor  Mundi,  MS.  Coll.  Trin.  Cantab,  f .  87. 

)  The  com.    Tristrem,  p.  269. 
)  Great  men;  nobles.    Gawayne. 
HETH.     Grace ;  favour.    Sir  Cleges,  293, 
lETlNGES.    Great  things.   (J.-S.) 
JETLECH.    Greatly.    Degrevant,  34. 
lETTE.    Cried ;  addressed.   See  Crete. 

with  herte  ententyf  and  with  hool  memorye, 

(Srttte  to  God  and  alle  hire  ful  mynde. 

Ufdgate,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq,  134,  f.  1. 

The  Udy  by  the  welle  hur  sett. 

To  Jheta  Cryste  sore  iche  grett, 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  Ii.  38,  f.  84. 

UETTELI-LICHE.    Greatly.    WilLWerw. 
tEUR.  Hail.    Arch.  xix.  329. 
lEVE.    To  vex,  or  injure.    (A.-N.) 
lEVES.  (1)  Armour  for  the  legs.    See  Hall, 
Henry  IV.  £.  12 ;  Tristrem,  p.  374. 
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2)  Griefs.    Hall,  Henry  IV.  f.  20. 

3)  Groves  }   Lybeaus  Disconus,  551. 
To  a  cheefe  forente  they  chesene  thetre  wayes, 
And  felede  theme  so  feynte  they  falie  in  the  grtvet. 

Morte  jirtfiure,  MS.  Uneoln^  f.  79 
GREW.  (1)  A  greyhound.    North. 

(2)  Greek.    Maundevile,  p.   76.     Nares's  ex- 
planation is  certainly  wrong. 

(3)  To  adhere  firmly.    West. 
GREW-BITCH.    A  greyhound  bitch.    Yorksh. 

Hyn  thoujt  that  hit  grebyche  Uy  hym  besyde. 
Chronieon  VUodun.  n.  88. 

GREWEND.    Grieving.    Arch.  xxx.  408. 
GREWIN.    A  greyhound.     East.    Harrington 

has  it  grewnd, 
GREWN.    A  nose,  or  snout.  North. 
GREY-BEARD.    A  fine  large  handsome  stone 

jar  or  bottle.    North. 
GREY-BE ARDS.    The  seed  of  the  wild  vine. 
GREY-BIRD.    The  thrush.    Devon. 
GREY-CGAT-PARSON.    An  impropriator;  the 

tenant  who  hires  the  tithes. 
GREYGOLE.   The  bluebell.  Dorset. 
GREY-HEN.    The  female  of  the  black-cock ;  a 

kind  of  pear ;  a  Urge  stone  bottle.    North. 
GREY-LINNET.    The  common  linnet.  North. 
GREY-MARE.     A  wife  who  rules  her  husband. 

Var.  dial. 
GRE  YMIN.    A  light  fall  of  snow,  just  enough  to 

cover  the  ground.    Cumb. 
GREYNE.    To  grow  com.  {A.-N.) 

And  that  the  londe  began  to  jrrwyne, 
Whiche  whilom  hadde  be  bareyne. 

Goicrer,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq,  134,  f.  112. 

GREY-RUSSET.    Coarse  cloth  of  a  dull  grey 

colour.    See  Forby,  ii.  141. 
GREY-STONES.     Coarse  mill-stones  used  for 

grinding  common  meal.    North. 
GREYTHE.  (1)  Same  as  Graithe,  q.  v. 

(2)  Agreeth ;  suiteth.    Skelton. 

(3)  Grace ;  favour.    {A.'S.) 

And  thou  mayst  nat  love  hym  with  no  grt^he. 
But  thou  have  of  hym  gode  fey  the. 

MS.  Harl.  1701,  f.  68. 

GREYVE.    Greve;  magistrate.     (A..S.) 

GRIB.    To  bite  sharply.    South. 

GRIBBLE.    A  shoot  from  a  tree ;  a  short  cutting 

from  one.   West. 
GRICE.  (1)  Same  as  Grese,  q.v. 
(2)  A  young  cub,  generaUy  applied  to  the  young 

of  swine.     See  the  Tales  of  the  Wise  Men  of 

Gotham,  p.  22.    «  Gris,  porceW*  Reliq.  Antiq. 

ii.  79.    Cf.  Yorkshire  Dial  p.  42. 
GRICHE.    To  greet,  or  salute.   {A.-S.) 
GRIDDLE.    A  gridiron.    West.    AIso,tobroU. 

See  early  example  in  v.  Gredel, 
GRIDE.     Cut ;  pricked.     "  Was  sharply  gride  " 

England's  Helicon,  ed.  1614.  * 

GRIDELIN.    A  sort  of  colour  composed  of  white 

and  red.  Nares. 
GRIEFFULL.  Melancholy.  Spenser. 
GRIEME.    The  groin.    Horio,  p.254. 
GRIEVOUS.    Dangerous.   Palsgrave. 
GRIP.  A  deep  valley.  North. 
GRIFE.    To  shed  the  horns,  a  term  formerly 

applied  to  deer. 
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GRIFF.    A  graft.     "  Gnfte  or  gryffe  of  a  tree, 
Palsgrave.    Also,  to  graft.  Gryffar^  a  grafter, 
Pr.  Parv.  p.  259. 

Thedrye  hecalde  erthe  thftt  kyn?. 
And  tiad  hit  grifituif  fruyt  forth  bryng. 

MS.  CoU.  Triru  Cantab,  R.  ifi.  9,  f  .  t» 

GRIFF.GRAFF.     By  any  means ;  by  hook  or  by 
crook.    Skinner. 

GRIFFOUNS.   Greeks.   Weher. 

GRIFFUS.   Greaves ;  leg-armour.  Arcb.  xviL 

GRIFHOUNDES.   Greyhounds.  Weber. 

GRIFT.   Slate  pencU.    Var.diaL 

GRIG.  (1)  Heath.  Salop.  Sometimes  ^r^Itm. 
WhAt  advantagn  then  might  bee  made  of  lome 
great  mofset  in  Lancashire  and  elsewhere,  that  lye 
near  to  coal  and  limestone,  and  therefore  might  well 
be  spared  without  making  fuell  dear,  and  improved 
at  a  Terf>  small  charge,  and  for  the  present  yield 
little  or  no  profit,  save  some  grigr  or  heath  for  sheep. 
Aubreys  Wilu,  MS.  Ro^  Soe.  p.  904. 

2)  A  cricket,     far.  diaL 

3)  A  small  eel.   SufolJk. 
(iS  A  farthing.  An  old  cant  term. 

5)  To  pinch.  Somertet. 

6)  A  wag.  "  As  merry  as  a  grig."  It  is  a  cor- 
ruption  of  Greek,  q.v.  '*A  merry  grig,  un 
plaitant  compagnon,**  Miege. 

(7)  A  short-legged  hen.    Far.  dial. 
GRIGGLES.  Small  apples.  In  some  cyder  coun- 
ties, boys  who  collect  these  after  the  prin- 
cipal ones  are  gathered,  call  it  griggling. 
GRIGINGE.    Dawn ;  opening ;  twiUght. 
Thare  unbrydUIci  thels  bolde,  and  baytes  thcire  horses. 
To  the  gnfgyngt  of  the  daye,  that  byrdes  gane  synge. 

Morf  Arthure,  MS.  Ltoeo/n,  f .  80. 

GRIHT.  Peace.  Ritton. 
GRIKE.  A  rut ;  a  crevice.  Xorih. 
GRILICH.   Hideous.  <<Ful]e^rry/yeAhelukez," 

MS.  Morte  Arthure,  f.  65. 
GRILL.  To  snarl,  or  snap.  Eaet. 
GRILLE.  (1)  Stem;  cruel;  horrible ;  frightful ; 
hideous.    See  Lybeaus  Disconus,  1S75 ;  Skel- 
ton,  i.  95 ;  Amis  and  Amiloun,  657. 
That  schall  50W  lyke  non  of  tho, 
Bot  make  jour  hertys  gnfll. 

MS.  Athmole  61.  f.  85. 
Y  shal  have  sum  gode  at  hym. 
Be  he  never  so  gr^t  ne  grym. 

MS.  Harl.  I7OI,  f.  37. 
But  he  was  marrld  of  his  wille, 
Ful  sone  he  found  yt  full  grylle. 

Af5.  LatMf .  416,  f.  119. 

Sa  awefuHe  thare-to  thou  salle  God  see,  that  thou 

aalle  be  so  ferde  owt  of  thi  wytte,  and  to  tho  moun- 

taynes  and  hlilis  thou  salle  luke  and  crye  with  a 

gryllB  voyce.  MS.  lAneoin.  A.  i.  17*  f.  842. 

(2)  Sharp ;  cutting ;  severe.    "  Woundis  grylle," 
iVrch.  XXX.  350,  L  32.    See  W.  Mapes,  pp. 

334,  344. 

With  a  spere  scharpe  andgrilh 
My  hert  wjui  woundit  with  my  wille. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ft.  v.  48,  f.  42. 
Wyth  a  spere  scharpp,  that  was  fuIV  grylle, 
Myn  herte  was  persyd  ;  hyt  was  my  wylle. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  6. 

(3)  Guile ;  deceit. 

Ther  come  never  man  In  thys  hylle, 
ThoiDW  qwc7ntes  nor  thorow  grylle. 

Ma.  CofUab,  It.  U.  38,  f.  882. 


(4)  To  shake,  or  tremble,  espedany  with  fee. 
See  Chester  Plays,  i.  70. 

Gle  ne  game  lykee  hym  noujht. 
So  gretly  he  gane  grylle. 

MS.  MkmUe  VI,  f.m. 

(5)  To  torment,  orteaze;  to  provoke. 

If  you  love  a  wenche  wel,  eyther  loude  and  atlllc, 
Bestic  wel,  but  yef  h!r  uoute ;  grant  hir  al  hir  wdSr. 
Be  thou  noht  so  hardy  hir  onfs  to  grilU. 

MS.  Amnd.  CoU.  Arm,  27,  f.  I3QL 

(6)  Harm.   Erie  of  Tolous,  279. 

(7)  A  kind  of  small  fish.  BlmaU. 
GRIM.  (1)  To  grin.    Pal^jrave. 

(2)  Fury.    Ywaine  and  Gawin,  1661.    Left  sr. 

explained  by  Ritson. 
GRIMALKIN.    A  cat    Var.  dioL 
GRIMBLE.    To  begrime.    Eatt. 
GRIMGRIBBER.    A  lawyer.    Alao,  the  tcc^ 

nical  jargon  used  by  a  lawyer. 
GRIMING.    AsprinkUng.    Norik. 
GRIMMER.    A  large  pond.    Eaat. 
GRIMP.    See  St  Brandan,  p.  20,  where  ffrys^ 

may  be  an  error  for  gryp. 
GRIM-SIR.  A  phrase  applied  to  a  proud  peTv>t 

in  any  superior  office.    Skelton  terms  Wcher 

ti  grim  fir.   See  Grom  (2). 
GRIM-THE-COLLIER.  Golden  moose-ear.  &< 

Gerard,  ed.  Johnson,  p.  305. 
GRIN.    Same  as  Gren,  q.  v.  To  grin  aodaldd^ 

1.  e.  to  endure  patiently. 
GRINCH.    A  small  morsel    Wett. 
GRINCOMES.    The  luet  venerea.     Ad  old  car. 

term.    Webster,  iii.  154. 
GRINDE.    To  pierce  through.     Lydgate. 
GRINDEL.    Wrath;  fierce.     Gawayne. 
GRINDER.    To  take  a  grinder  it  to  apply  (^ 

left  thumb  to  the  tip  of  the  nose,  and  rerc^^e 

the  right  hand  round  it,  working  an  iru. 

ginary  coffee-mill.    It  is  usually  done  in  eo> 

tempt  See  Pickwick  Papers,  p.  318. 
GRINDLE.  A  small  drain.  Suffolk. 
GRINDLE-COKE.    A  worn-down  grindsto^i^l 

sometimes  used  as  a  stool  in  the  cotta^  d 

the  poor.     North. 
GRINDLE-STONE.  A  grindstone.  Nortl.  Sa 

Cotgrave,  in  v.  CimoUe,'  Book  of  Bates,  p. 50s. 

Gryndgletont,  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  81.     *'  M9i&,% 

grynstone,"  MS.  Egerton  829,  L  65. 
GRINDLET.    A  drain,  or  ditch.    South. 
GRINDLE-TAIL.    A  trundletail  dog. 
GRINING.    The  growling,  or  first  approach 

an  ague  fit.    Cketh. 
GRINT.     Grit      East.     Chaucer  has  grin 

ground,  gnashed  with  the  teeth. 
GRIP.  (1)  A  drain,  or  ditch.     Var.  diaL    JCy^ 

any  kind  of  sink. 

(2)  To  bind  sheaves.     Weet. 

(3)  Strength ;  power  of  griping.    Also,  to  gr 
fast.     See  Robin  Hood,  L  106 ;  Morte  d\\:, 
thur,  i.  166. 

GRIPE.  (1)  A  vulture ;  sometimes,  a  griffin. 
Arch.  V.  387 ;  Eglamour,  841,  851, 870, 101 
1030, 1035 ;  Malone's  Shakespeare,  xx.  137. 
The  gripe  also  bislde  the  here. 
No  becst  wolde  to  otliere  dere. 

CunorMundi,MS.  CWI.  Trim,  ^ataftU 
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That  greily  Genrde  u  u gripe. 
Now  hbwroDgl*  blgonne  to  ripe. 

Cursor  Mundi»  MS,  JbU,  f.  fX 
A  grjfpe  come  in  alle  hur  care, 
Hur  yonge  lone  awey  he  bare. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  98,  f.  fiB. 

i  three-pronged  dung-fork.    North* 
ro  seize ;  to  embrace.    {A,'S.) 
And  holde  him  itille  with  alle  his  besy  payne, 
Aad  grppe  hem  fatte  with  hb  hondis  tweyne. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ft.  ii.  38,  f.  IS. 

I  kind  of  small  boat.    Keimett, 

V  handful  of  anything.  "  A  gripe  of  come  in 
aping,  or  so  much  hay  or  come  as  one  with 
pitchforke  or  hooke  can  take  np  at  a  time," 
iret,  1580.    See  Gr^  (2). 

PER.    An  instroment  of  torture,  mentioned 

'  Florio,  p.  89. 

PE'S-EGG.    An  alchemical  Tessel  in  form 

a  vulture's  egg.    Jonson,  vr.  61. 

PIXG.LINE.    A  line  to  du-ect  the  spade  in 

itting  grips.     West. 

PLE.   To  grasp.  «' Well  griple  in  his  hand," 

>pscirs  Beasts,  p.  213. 

PPEL.     Same  as  (?rt>,  q.  t. 

PPEN.     A  clenched  hand.    North. 

PPLE.    Greedy ;  rapacious.    See  Rowlands' 

nave  of  Clubbs,  1611.   Brockett  hasf/rippy. 

P-YARD.    A  seat  of  green  turf,  supported 

r  twisted  boughs.     North. 

S.  (1)  Pigs.    See  Grice.    Not  obsolete,  as 

ated  in  Pr.  Psrr.  p.  211.     See  West,  and 

limb.  Dial.  p.  356. 

Wyth  frv»,  and  gees,  and  capouni, 

Wyth  Teneion  and  wyth  oyle. 

MS.  Ashmcle  S3,  f.  35. 

V  costly  fur,  formerly  much  esteemed.  See 
lis,  ii.  15 ;  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  421 ;  Stratt, 
102;  Tyrwhitt,  iv.  146. 

with  lyche  robyi  of  grete  pryi, 
Fnrryd  wele  wyth  verre  and  gnf». 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ii.  38,  f.  155. 
Gye  dud  hym  bathe  full  well. 
And  dothyd  hym  newe  every  dell 
With  ryche  robyiof  Terre  and  grj^. 

Guy  <^f  Warwick ,  Cambridge  MS, 

SARD.    Grey.    See  Topsell,  p.  34. 

SBET.    To  make  a  wry  face.    Somenet. 

SELY.    Frightful ;  ugly.    YoriMh,    It  is  a 

□unon  archaism. 

SLED.    Grisly ;  frightiuL     ChritUch  occurs 

Weber.    {J.-S.) 

$LY.     Speckled.     Yorksh. 

SPING.     Same  as  Grigmge,  q.  t. 

^SE.    A  grass,  or  herb. 

Tak  at  the  bygynnyng  and  anoynte  the  hole  with 

sy,  and  thane  take  the  powdir  of  a  gritM,  that 

ae  callis  woderofe,  and  do  therto. 

MS.  Une.  M9i.  t.$ab, 
{SEL.     Grisly.    Dn  Bartas,  p.  127. 
(T.     To  gnash  the  teeth.     WUtt. 
r.  (1)  The  sea-crab.    Line. 
!b  squeak  or  grunt.    Somerset. 
PH.     Grace ;  protection.    {A.-S.) 

The  othere  aungeU  that  fel  him  with, 

Whiche  fortoke  Goddes  grith. 

Cutter  Jfttfidl,  MS.  CelL  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  4. 


I  gaf  hem  grUh,  leld  care  kyng, 
Thorow  out  alle  mery  Inglood. 

MS.  Catuab.  Ft.  v.  48.  f.  131 

And  gif  thou  have  do  any  trespas, 
Falle  on  knece  and  a«ke  grace. 
And  he  wille  gif  thegrfiJk. 

MS,IbU.t.5Bk 
Thou  purehatcet  us  pee  and  gr»th. 
So  feyth  to  us  the  prophete  Davyd. 

MS.  Marl.  1701,  f.80. 
And  that  y  may  wynde  hur  with. 
Into  my  contra  yn  peeiandgyytAe. 

MS.  Cawteb.  Ft.  11. 88.  f.  143. 

GRIZBITE.    To  gnash  the  teeth.     Gloue. 
GRIZLE.  A  darkish  grey.    Devon. 
GRIZZLE.    To  laugh,  or  grin.    West.    Also  to 

complain  much  or  grumble. 
GRIZZLE-DEMUND  Y.  A  stupid  feUow  always 

grinning.    Devon.    **  That  laughs  at  her  own 

folly  which  she  mistakes  for  wit,"  Dean  Mille&' 

MS.  Glossary,  penes  me. 
GRO.    A  kind  of  rich  fur.    See  ^right's  Lyric 

Poetry,  p.  26. 
GROAN.    Among  hunters,  the  noise  made  by  a 

buck  at  rutting-time.   See  Gent.  Rec  ii.  76. 
GROANDE.    Growing.    Lydgate. 

She  led  hym  into  a  fayre  herbere, 
Ther  frute  groande  was  gret  plenty 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ▼.  48,  f.  118. 

GROANING.  A  lying-in.  The  terms ^roontn^- 
eake,  ffroanmy-chair,  and  groaning'Cheese, 
explain  themselves  as  provided  for  an  event  of 
that  kind.  In  MS.  Ashmole  36,  37,  t  232,  is 
a  piece  called  a  ''  Preparation  for  Groaning." 

GROAT.  It  is  not  worth  a  groat,  i.  e.  of  very 
small  value.  Groat  may  here  be  put  for  ^rroo^, 
a  very  small  Dutch  coin. 

GROATS.   Shelled  oats.    Far.  dial. 

GROB.   To  seek  for.    Line. 

GROBBLE.  (1)  To  loiter.    Line. 

(2)  To  grovel ;  to  poke  about.  Also,  to  make 
holes.    North. 

GROBIAN.    A  sloven.    Miege. 

GROBMAN.  A  sea-bream  about  two  thirds 
grown.    Comw. 

GROCER.  Originally  meant  a  wholesale  mer- 
chant who  speculated  in  various  things  at 
markets  and  furs. 

GROCHE.  To  murmur ;  to  grumble.  Hence, 
ffrocher,  a  grumbler.  "  Murmuratorf  a  gro- 
cher,"  Nominale  MS. 

GROCK.    Avery  small  chad.    Line. 

GRODE.    To  devastate.    {J.-S.) 

GROFE.    Digged.     Baber. 

GROFEN.   Grown.    Tovrneley  Myst.  p.  63. 

GROFFE.  On  the  groffe^  flat  on  the  ground. 
Groflynges,  Towneley  Myst.  p.  40.  To  lie 
grubblings,  i.  e.  vrith  the  face  downwards, 
Forby,  ii.  143. 

Than  Gawayne  gyrde  to  the  gome,  and  one  the  gruff'H 

fallit, 
Allei  his  grefe  waa  graythede,  his  grace  was  no  bettyrc. 

Morte  Arthwre,  JfS.  Linco/n,  f.  US. 

GROFT.    Growth;  produce.   Mast. 

GROFTS.   A  kind  of  stone  for  building  men. 

tioned  in  Arch.  x.  71. 
GROG.  Angry  s  excited.  Line, 
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GROGRAIN.   A  coane  kind  of  silk  taffety,  usa- 
ally  stiffened  with  gam.  See  Book  of  Rates, 
p.  52 ;  Harrison's  England,  p.  221 ;  grogeran, 
Cotgrave,  in  y.  Baragant, 
GROG  If  NGE.   Grumbling ;  murmuring. 
To  tempre  hit  byddynge  to  obey, 
Withoutten  grognnge  or  rebellon. 

L^f!9te,  MS.  Athmole  X,  f.  M. 

GROINE.  (1)  A  nose,  or  snout.  North,  Chaucer 
applies  it  to  the  snout  of  a  pig.  Also,  to  grunt 
as  a  pig,  according  to  Kennett. 

[  2)  To  cut  grass.    Yorkth. 

[3)  A  hanging  lip.  Hence,  to  grumble;  to  be 
discontented.    {j4,-i\.)     "  A  froward  look," 

GROING-TIME.    The  spring.  North. 

GROLLENG.  Wallowing  of  the  stomach.  Bat- 
man  uppon  Bartholome,  1582. 

GROM.  (1)  A  forked  stick  used  by  thatchers  for 
carrying  bundles  of  straw.    We»t 

(2)  Dirty.  Also,  to  soil  or  make  dirty.  Stuaex. 
Perhaps  we  should  read  grim  rir  in  the  follow- 
ing passage.    See  Grim'Sir. 

He  wai  made  a  mlnitter,  and  soe  withalle  became 
a  icolmatter  and  teacher  of  children.  He  was  a 
man  of  torn  fifty  yean*  mean  of  stature,  and  a  black 
from  sir.  M8,  Ashmote  208. 

GROMALY.    The  herb  gromwell. 

GROME.  A  man.  See  Chron.  Vilodun.  p.  1 1 1. 
Hence  our  modern  groom. 

6R0MER.    A  boy,  or  young  grome^  q.  v. 

GROMYL.  The  plant  gromwell.  SeeMS.Sloane 
5,  f.  9 ;  Wright's  Lyric  Poetry,  p.  27. 

GRON.    Ground,  as  com  is.     Wett. 

GRONDEN.    Ground;  beaten ;  pounded. 

GRONDESWYLE.    The  plant  groundsel. 

GRONDY.    A  grandmother.    Cumb. 

GRONE.  To  groan ;  to  grunt.  (A.-N.)  Gronne, 
grunting,  Octovian,  12.  See  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii. 
80.    Gront,  groaned. 

GRONY.    Grumbling.  Pr.Parv. 

GROOM-GRUBBER.  An  officer  in  the  royal 
household  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  the 
barrels  brought  into  the  cellar  were  tight  and 
full,  and  to  draw  out  the  lees  from  casks  that 
were  nearly  empty. 

GROOM-PORTER.  An  officer  of  the  royal  honse- 
hold  whose  business  it  was  to  see  the  king's 
lodging  furnished  with  tables,  chairs,  stools, 
and  firing ;  as  also  to  provide  cards,  dice,  &c 
and  to  decide  disputes  arising  at  games.  For- 
merly he  was  allowed  to  keep  an  open  gambling 
table  at  Christmas.  Nares,  in  v.  Loaded  dice 
were  also  sometimes  called  groom-porters. 

GROON.    See  Grone,  and  GroiM. 

6R00P.  A  pen  for  cattle.  Also,  the  place  in  a 
stable  where  the  cows  or  horses  dung.  North. 

GROOT.    Dry  mud.    Dewm. 

6R00T-RISE.  A  ridge  of  eaith,  in  ploughed 
land.    Dean  Milles  MS. 

GROOVE.  A  mine,  or  shaft  North.  "Robert 
Rutter  was  hurt  in  a  groove^*  Chron.  Mirab. 
p.  81.  Perhaps,  howeyer,  the  word  here 
means  a  hole  from  which  the  mineral  has  been 
taken.    See  Kennett. 

GROOVERS.    Miners.    North. 


GROOVES.    The  turnings  witlun  the  lioltd 

screw-plate,  and  the  like  hollows  in  a  fo? 

pin,  are  called  the  grooves.     North. 
GROPING.  (1)  A  mode  of  ascertaining  wbr'j 

geese  or  fowls  have  eggs.  Var.  did. 
(2)  A  mode  of  catching  trout  by  tidkling  h 

with  the  hands  under  rocks  or  banks.   Ui 

for  Meas.  i.  2. 
GROPING-IRON.    A  gouge. 

The  grofing-iren  than  spake  he, 
Compas,  who  hath  greryd  the  I 

MS.Mhn.a 

GROPYS.   Chaff  of  com.    Pr.  Part. 

GROS.    Feared ;  dreaded.    Glossed  dred. 
The  Jew  tho  asswythe  aros, 
Hyt  was  no  wundyr  tboj  hym  ^rro*. 

MS.Harim,{ 

GROSE-REE.   A  hut  for  geese.  North, 
GROSERS.    Gooseberries.    North. 
GROSH.    Gross ;  fat ;  thriving.     Yorbk. 
GROSS.  (1)  Thick  soft  food,  sncfa  as  poirJi 
&c.    Devon. 

(2)  Dull ;  stupid.    Pabgrtne. 

(3)  A  hawk  was  said  to  fly  gros»,  wliea  « 
large  birds.     See  Howell. 

GROSSET.    A  groat.    Nominale  MS. 
GROSSOLITIS.    Chrysolites.   SJMtoK. 
GROSS-UP.   To  engross  up ;  to  buy  op  i!" 

market.    See  Pr.  Parv.  p.  214 ;  Kynge  J  j 

p.  3,  compared  with  Mark,  xii.  40. 
GROST.    The  star-thistle.     It  u  wronrn 

plained  in  Arch.  xxx.  408. 
GROSVAIR.    A  kind  of  fur.    Strutt,illftl 
GROTINDE.    Weeping.     {J.-S,) 
GROTONE.    To  stuff,  or  soifeit.    Pr.Pi-r. 
GROUDGE.    **  I  grondge  as  one  dotbe  tlu:  h 

a  groudgyngof  the  axes,^>yWl9iui«,"Pilid 
GROULING.   The  first  approach  of  an  ^^-v 

Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
GROUN.   A  greyhound.   Salop. 
GROUND.  (1;  An  old  musical  term  form  r| 

which  variations  and  divisions  were  u 

made.    Narea. 

(2)  The  pit  of  a  theatre  was  foraerij  k  (^ 
It  was  without  benches,  and  on  s  k\t  ij 
the  stage.   See  Jonson's  Earth.  Fsir. 

(3)  To  go  to  ground,  i.  e.  alvttm  er^r^-^ 
Gone  to  the  ground,  i.  e.  buried. 

(4)  A  field,  or  farm.  Also,  a  plantation €!■ 
lows,  &c    Wett. 

(5)  The  bottom  or  foimdation  of  anytbiif. 
MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  D.  viL 

GROUND-ASH.   An  ash-sapling  of  a  ffv^ 

growth.     Var.  dioL 
GROUND-BAIT.    Thelochc  North. 
GROUND-CAR.    A  sledge.    Wat. 
GROUND-DICS.    Blunt-comered  diee. 
GROUNDE.    To  grant.    Arch.xxL72. 
GROUND-ELDER.    Dwarf-elder.    Smtl 
GROUND-EVIL.     The  shepherds  oeede. 

plant  mentioned  by  Gerard. 
GROUND-FIRING.    Roots  of  trees  asd  kii 

given  to  labourers  for  fueL 
GROUND-GUDGEON.  A  smaU  fish,  tecc^ 

to  Forby,  the  cobUit  harbahUaj  Linn. 
GROUND-HALE.    The  herb  gromKlL 
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tOUNDJSAAC.    The  yellow  iivTen.    West. 

lOUNDLIER.  More  profoundly.    Grwmdely, 

State  Papers,  i.  62. 

lOUNDLING.    A  person  who  stood  on  the 

l^and  or  pit  of  a  theatre.    Generally,  in  con- 

;einpt.   Jonton. 

OUND-NEEDLE.  Aplant,caUedtheilf««itM7 

Siorke*tBiU  in  Gerard,  p.  796. 

OUND.RAIN.    A  plentiful  but  gradual  fall 

if  rain,  which  works  its  way  deep  into  the 

pround.    East. 

OUNDS.    Lees ;  sediment.    Var,  dial. 

OUND-SILL.  The  threshold  of  a  door.  See 

iarrison's  England,  p.  187. 

OUND-SOP.    A  sop  or  sippet  by  which  the 

ees  or  dregs  may  be  soaked  up.  See  Prompt. 

'arr.  p.  216. 

OUND-SWEAT.  A  person  some  time  buried 

s  said  to  have  taken  a  ground-sweat.    East. 

OUND-TABLE.    Same  as  Etarth^table,  q.  y. 

OUPE.    To  sculpture  or  engrave  with  a  fine 

louge.    Ltfdgate, 

OUPPADE.    Explained  by  Skinner,  "  a  kind 

of]  curyet  in  horsmanship.'* 

OUSOMB.    Loathsome ;  fearful.    Cumb. 

OUT.  (1)    Ground  malt.    Ray  expkdns  it, 

rort  of  the  last  running,  and  Pegge  adds  that 

his  is  drunk  only  by  poor  people,  who  are  on 

hat  account  called  groutert.    Kennett  says. 

In  Leicestershire,  the  liquor  with  malt  in- 
used  for  ale  or  beer,  before  it  is  fully  boiled, 
1  called  grout,  and  before  it  is  tunned  up  in 
he  vessel  is  called  wort.  They  have  in  the 
rest  a  thick  sort  of  fat  ale  which  they  call 
roui-aleJ*  The  grout-ale  is  sweet  and  medi- 
ated  with  eggs.  In  Dean  Milles  MS.  Glos- 
uy,  p.  136,  in  my  possession,  is  given  the 
est  account  of  grout-ale, — **  a  kind  of  ale 
ifferent  from  white  ale,  known  only  to  the 
eople  about  Newton  Bussel  who  keep  the 
lethod  of  preparing  it  as  a  secret ;  it  is  of  a 
rownish  colour.  However,  I  am  informed 
y  a  physician,  a'native  of  that  place,  that  the 
reparation  is  made  of  malt  almost  burnt  in 
Q  iron  pot,  mixed  with  some  of  the  barm 
'hich  rises  on  the  first  working  in  the  keeve, 

small  quantity  of  which  invigorates  the 
'hole  mass,  and  makes  it  very  heady." 
A  masonic  process  of  filling  up  the  interstices 
etween  bricks  or  stones,  by  pouring  fluid  mor- 
If,  which  is  the  grout,  over  each  course  or 
ro  to  saturation.  Hence  jocularly  applied  to 
oe  who  may  happen  to  take  anything  fluid 
ite  in  a  meal.  Var.  tuoL 
To  bore  with  the  snout,  or  dig  up  like  a  hog. 
'orksh. 

)UTED.    Begrimed.     Var.  dial. 
)UT-HEADED.     Stupidly  noisy.    Suuex, 
Iso,  large  or  great-headed,  stupid. 
)UTS.     Dregs;    lees.     Var.  dial      Thick 
luddy  liquor  is  grouty. 
)UZE.    To  eat ;  to  devour.  Line. 
)VE.  (1)  To  dig.    North.    We  have  grove, 
iig,  in  MS.  Cott.  Yespas.  D.  vii.    Grovven, 
ug.  Craven  DiaL 


(2)  A  ditch,  or  drain.    Line. 

(3)  A  deep  pit  sunk  into  the  ground  to  search 
for  minerals.    North. 

GROVED.    Grew.    See  Towneley  Myst.  p.  12 ; 

Ywaine  and  Gawin,  354. 
GROVE-WOOD.    Small  timber  for  the  use  of 

mines  to  support  the  roof  or  sides.    North. 
GROW.  (1)  To  be  troubled.    North.   Also,  to 

murmur,  to  repine,  to  be  sulky.    Growht, 

Emare,  669. 

(2)  To  cultivate  anything.  Far.  dial.  To  grow 
dowrnward,  i.  e.  to  get  smaller,  a  commoi 
phrase  in  the  provinces. 

(3)  To  be  aguish.    Hants. 
GROWBLAR.    A  digger.    Prompt.  Part. 
GROWER.    A  cultivator.     Var.diaL   See  Ord. 

and  Reg.  p.  234. 
GROWING.  (1)  A  growing  day,  i.  e.  a  day  that 

will  make  plants  grow  well.    Var.  dial. 
(2)  The  hot  fit  of  an  ague.    North. 
GROWME.    An  engine  to  stretch  woollen  cloth 

with  after  it  is  woven. 
GROWN.    Said  of  milk  when  burnt  at  the  hot. 

tom  of  the  pot.    Line. 
GROWNDENE.    Ground ;  sharpened. 
AUe  gletenmde  In  golde  appone  grete  stedet, 
Towarde  the  grene  wode,  that  with  groumdene  wapyne. 

Morte  ArOiure,  MS.  Linadn,  f.67. 

GROWNDER.     Founder.    Tundale,  p.  146. 

GROWNDISWELIE.  Groundsel  Gnmdeswilic, 
Reliq.  Antiq.  L  37. 

GROWNDYNE.    Bellowing.    Isumbras,  453. 

GROWSOME.  Genial,  generally  applied  to  the 
weather.    Line. 

GROWTH-HALFPENNY.  A  rate  so  called  and 
paid  in  some  places  for  the  tithe  of  every  fat 
animal.    See  Jacob,  in  v. 

GROWTNOUL.  A  blockhead.  We  have  al- 
ready had  grout-headed,  **  Growte-nowle, 
come  to  the  king,"  Promos  and  Cassandra,  p. 
81.  Strange  that  Nares  should  have  thought 
this  common  word  peculiar  to  Dekker. 

GROWZE.  To  be  chill  before  the  beginning  of 
an  ague-fit.    North. 

GROY.    Old;  grey-headed.   Line. 

GROYNE.  To  lament;  to  groan.  Groyning, 
discontent,  grunting.    Chaucer. 

GROYNEDEN.    Grinned.    WiekUfe. 

GROZEN.    A  grove.    Somerset. 

GROZENS.    The  weed  duck's  meat.    West. 

GROZET-EYES.    Goggle-eyes.    South. 

GRU.    Greek.    Warton,  i.  74. 

GRUB.  (1)  Food ;  victuals.     Var.  dial 

(2)  To  grumble.  To  ride  grub,  i.  e.  to  be  sulky. 
The  grubs  bite  him  hard,  i.  e.  be  is  sulk  v. 
East. 

(3)  A  little  dirty  animal,  applied  also  to  a  child. 
Suffolk. 

(4)  Idle,  stupid  talk.    Notf. 

GRUB-AXE.    A  rooting-axe.    Hants.    Called 

grubber  in  Florio,  p.  39. 
GRUBBLE.    To  grub  about.    Coles. 
GRUBBY.    Poor;  shrunken;  stunted.     Also, 

testy,  peevish.    West. 
GRUBE.  (1)  A  ditch,  or  drain.    Norf. 
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(2)  Among  cockfighten,  to  cat  the  feathen  under 

the  wings  of  a  cock. 
GRUB-FELLINO.  Felling  trees  by  cutting  away 

all  their  roots.    Ea9t,    Also  called  grub-ttub- 

bing  in  Suffolk. 
GRUBLING-IRON.    A  gouge.    Paltgrave, 
GRUCCHANDE.     Grumbling ;  murmuring. 

Thane  greryde  syr  Gawayne  at  hb  grctt  wordes, 

Graythes  towarde  the  gome  with  grucehande  berte. 
Mortt  Arthun,  MS.  Uneoln,  f.  67* 

GRUCHER.  A  kind  of  hawk,  mentioned  in  MS. 
Addit.  11579,  f.  98. 

GRUDGING.  A  feeling,  or  inclination.  A 
grudging  of  an  ague,i.e.  a  symptom,  Beaumont 
and  Flet.  vi.  34  ;  Dr.  Dee's  Diary,  p.  28. 

GRUD6INGS.    Pollard ;  fine  bran.    North. 

GRUE.  To  pain,  or  grieve.    Line. 

GRUEL.    Same  as  Grudgingt^  q.  ▼. 

GRUFF.  A  mine.  Somenet.  Hence  gruffer^ 
a  miner.    See  Jennings,  p.  41. 

GRUFFLE.    To  growl.    Suffolk. 

GRUFTED.    Dirtied ;  begrimed.    lAne. 

GRUGGE.    To  grumble.    Gov.  Myst.  p.  228. 

GRUM.  Angry ;  surly.  *'  And  so  gnun,"  Cot- 
ton's Works,  ed.  1734,  p.  155. 

GRUMBLE-GUTS.  A  grumbling  discontented 
person.    Var.  dioL 

GRUMMEL.    Gromwell.    Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  52. 

GRUMMUT.    An  ignorant  person.    South. 

GRUMPH.    To  growl,  or  grumble.    North. 

GRUMPHEY.  A  species  of  jostling  among 
schoolboys,  in  endeavouring  to  hide  anything 
which  one  takes  from  another.    North. 

GRUMPY.    Sulky ;  surly.     Var.  dial. 

GRUMSEL.    The  dandelion.  Devon. 

GRUN.  (1)  Ground.    Var.  dial. 

(2)  The  upper  lip  of  a  beast.    North. 

GRUNDLIKE.    Heartily ;  deeply. 

GRUNDWALLE.    A  foundation. 

Bot  for-thl  that  na  were  may  stand, 
Witouten  grundwaUe  to  be  lastand. 

MS.  Cott.  Vmpgm.  a.  iii.  f.  3. 

GRUNDYNE.  Ground;  sharpened.  "With 
grundyne  wapynes,'*  MS.  Morte  Arthure,  f.  68. 

GRUNNLESTONE.    A  grindstone.    North. 

GRUNNY.    The  snout  of  a  hog.  JBatt. 

GRUNSH.    To  scrunch.   SaU^. 

GRUNT.    To  try,  or  endeavour.    West. 

ORUNTER.    A  pig,  or  hog.    Var.  dial. 

GRUNTING-CHEAT.  A  pig.  An  old  cant 
term,  given  by  Dekker. 

GRUNTLE.  (1)  A  muzzle.    North. 

(2)  To  be  sulky.  "  To  powt,  lowre,  gruntle,  or 
grow  sullen,"  Cotgrave. 

GRUNTLING.   A  pig. 

But  come,  my  gruntling,  when  thou  art  full  fed. 
Forth  to  the  butchert  stall  thou  must  be  led. 

J  Bo&k  far  Boy  and  GirU,  1686,  p.  92. 

GRUP.    A  trench ;  a  groop,  q.  v.  East. 

GRUSLE.     Gristle.     fVeber. 

GRUT.    Grit,  or  graveL    Medulla  MS.    Still  in 

use  in  Devon. 
GRUTCH.    To  grudge.    Also,  to  grumble.  See 

Baker's  Poems,  1697,  p.  78. 
GRWELL.  Gruel ;  any  kind  of  pappy  food.  See 

Reliq.  Antiq.  L  81. 


GRY.    To  have  a  slight  attack  of  the  ^aa 

North, 
GRYDERN.    A  gridiron.    Pegge,  p.  98. 
GRYED.    Trembled;  was  agitated.    Gmoagm. 
GRYFE.    To  grieve.    Hampole  MS. 
GRYFFE.    The  herb  dragon-wort. 
GRYLE.    Horribly.    Set  Grille. 
GRYNGEN.    Grind.    Kyng  Alia.  4443. 
GRYNNIES.    Snares;  gins.  Jpol  LoB. 
GRYNSTONE.    A  grindstone.    Pr.  Pare. 
GRYNSTYNG.    Gnashing ;  grinding.    Baber. 
GRYPPES.    Snatches ;  seizes. 

He  gryppet  hym  a  grete  spcre,  and  graythely  hTsr 
hittei 

Thurghe  the  guttci  into  the  gorre  he  gyrdes  fayw 
ewyne.  Mort9  Jrthurt,  MS.  Uneoin,  f.  & 

GRYSE.  (1)  Grass.  Somerset. 

Some  als  gnfte  and  trees  that  mene  sese  spfyng. 
Has  beyng  and  lifyng,  bot  na  felyng. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  A 

(2)  To  be  frightened  or  terrified. 

Whon  the  comuynes  bijan  to  ryse. 
Was  non  so  gret  lord,  as  I  gesee. 
That  thei  in  herte  btjon  togryee. 
And  leide  her  JolyCd  in  preoe. 

MS.  FemoR.  B^dL  Li^. 

GRYTHGIDE.    Troubled ;  vexed. 

Thane  syr  Gawayne  was  grevede,  and  grpthgide  fuu: 

won. 
With  Galuthehlsgudeswerde  grymlye  hestrykes. 
Mortt  Jrthur*,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  ». 

GRYZE.  To  squeeze,  or  rub.  Also,  to  wear  <s 
annoy.  Heref.  To  grind  between  the  teeth. 
Glouc.    Dean  Milles' MS. 

GUAGE.    To  engage.    Palsgrave. 

GUANO.  The  dung  of  sea-fowl,  found  in  hip 
quantities  on  some  islands  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  introduced  into  this  country  a  fe« 
years  ago  aa  a  valuable  spedea  of  manure. 
{S^an.) 

GUARD.  (1)  A  posture  of  defence. 

(2)  Same  as  Gard^  q.  v. 

GUARISH.    To  heal,  or  cure.     Spenser. 

GUARY-MIRACLE.  A  miracle-play  forraert 
acted  in  Cornwall,  even  as  late  as  the  seres- 
teen  century.  A  specimen  of  one  from  th; 
Harl.  MSS.  has  been  printed  by  Mr.  Davif^ 
Gilbert.  In  the  following  passage,  the  tera 
seems  to  be  applied  to  the  recitation  or  siosioc 
of  a  romance. 

Thys  yt  on  of  Brytayne  layes. 

That  was  used  by  olde  dayes. 

Men  callys  playn  the  garpe.  Xmart,  IW 

GUB.  (1)  A  sum  of  money.    Line. 

(2)  A  pander,  or  go-between.   Devon. 

(3)  A  rough  round  stone  that  wiU  not  lay  reguhr 
in  a  vndl.     Oson.  , 

GUBBARN.    A  foul,  filthy  place;  a  gutter,  oi 

drain.    Wilts. 
GUBBER.     Black  mud.    Sussex. 
GUBBER-TUSHED.    Said  of  a  person  whose 

teeth  project  irregularly. 
GUBBINOS.    The  parings  of  haberdine.    Also^ 

any  kind  of  fragments. 
GUBBINS.    A  wUd  sort  of  people  in  Devonshirt 

about  Dartmoor.    MiUes*  MS. 
GUBBLE-STONE.    Same  as  Gni  (3). 
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GUBDY.    A  crowd.    Devon. 

GUBERNATION.  Rule;  goverament.  ILGlouc. 
p.  583  ;  HaU,  Henry  V.  f.  5. 

GUD.     Good.    Reliq.  Antiq.  L  82. 

GUD-DEVON.    Good  even.    Amadas,  110. 

GUDDLE.    To  g;nzzle.    Somenet. 

GUDE.    To  assist;  to  do  good.    East. 

GUDGEN.  A  cutting  of  a  tree  or  plant  set  in 
the  ground.     West. 

GUDGEON.  (1)  To  swallow  a  gudgeon,  i.  e.  to 
be  caught  or  deceiyedi  to  be  made  a  fool  of. 
To  gape  for  gudgeons,  L  e.  to  look  out  for  im- 
possibilities. A  gudgeon  was  also  a  term  for  a 
lie,  as  appears  from  Florio,  p.  476 ;  and,  some- 
times, a  joke  or  taunt. 

(2)  The  large  pivot  of  the  axis  of  a  wheel.  Also, 
a  piece  of  wood  used  for  roofing.  North. 

GUDGEONS.  The  rings  that  bear  up  the  rud- 
der of  a  ship.     Cotgrave. 

GUDGIL-HOLE.  A  place  containing  dung, 
water,  and  any  kind  of  filth.    Wett, 

GUDLY.    Courteous.     Gawayne. 

GUE.  A  rogue,  or  sharper.  It  occurs  in  the 
1631  ed.  of  the  White  Devil.  See  Webster's 
Works,  L  81. 

GUEDE.  A  mistake  in  Havelok  and  other 
works  for  Cfnede,  q.  v. 

GUEOUT.  The  gout.  Also,  a  soft  damp  place 
in  a  field.   Chesh. 

GUERDON.  Reward;  recompence.  Also,  to 
reward.  Guerdonize  occurs  in  Do1amy*s 
Primeroee,  4to.  1606. 

GUERDONLES.    Without  reward.    (^.-iV.) 

GUERR.    War.    State  Papers,  iu.  141. 

GUESS.  (1)  To  suppose,  or  believe.     Var.  dial. 

(2)  A  corruption  of  guests^  common  in  our  old 
dramatists  and  early  writers. 

(3)  A  term  applied  to  covrs  when  they  are  dry  or 
barren.    Kent.    Guess-sheep,  barren  ewes. 

GUEST.    A  ghost,   or  spectre!    North.    Any 

person  is  called  a  guest  in  Craven. 
GUESTLINGS.    The  name  of  certain  meetings 

held  at  the  Cinque  Ports. 
GUEST-MEAL.    A  dinner-party.   Line. 
GUESTNING.    A  hospitable  welcome ;  a  kmd 

reception.    North. 
GUFF.   An  oaf,  or  fool.    Cumb. 
GUGAW.    A  flute.    Prompt.  Parv.    This  term 

is  probably  connected  with  gew-gaWf  q.  v. 

Blount  has,  "  GugaWf  a  Jew's  harp,  or  trifle 

for  children  to  play  with." 
GUGE.   To  judge.    This  form  occurs  in  Wright's 

Monastic  Letters,  p.  133. 
GUGGLE.  (1)  To  gargle.    Warw. 

2)  To  gull,  or  cheat.   North. 

3)  A  snail-shell,  or  a  snail  having  a  shell.  This 
singular  word  is  in  very  common  use  in  Ox- 
fordshire and  adjoining  counties,  but  has  never 
yet  found  a  place  in  provincial  glossaries. 
Cochlea  has  been  suggested  to  me  as  its  pro- 
bable derivation. 

GUGGLER.    A  funnel    East. 
GUIDERS.    The  tendons.    North. 
GUIDES.  The  guides  of  a  waggon  are  the  arcs 
of  circles  fastened  on  the  fore-axle  as  a 
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bearing  for  the  bed  of  the  waggon  when  it 

locks.    Dorset  Gl. 
GUIDE-STOOP.    A  guide-post.    North. 
GUIDON.    Akind  of  standard.   See  Holinshedf 

Hist.  England,  i.  29. 
GUIDRESSE.    A  female  guide.   Naret. 
GUIE.   To  guide.    Fairfax. 
GUILE.    A  guile  of  liquor,  i.  e.  as  much  aa  is 

brewed  at  once.    North. 
GUILERY.    Deceit.    Bwh. 
GUILE-SHARES.    Cheating  shares.    Kent. 
GUIL-FAT.    A  wort-tub ;  the  tub  in  which  the 

liquor  ferments.    North. 
GUILL.    To  be  dazzled.     Chesh. 
GUILTY-CUPS.   Butter-cups.    Devon. 
GUIMAD.    A  fish  mentioned  by  Skinner  at 

caught  in  the  river  Dee. 
GUINEA-HEN.    An  ancient  cant  term  for  a 

prostitute.   See  Othello,  i.  3. 
GUINIVER.    Queen  to  King  Arthur,  famous  for 

her  gallantries  vrith  Launcelot  du  Lake,  and 

others.    Hence  the  name  was  frequently  ap- 
plied to  any  fiighty  woman. 
GUIPON.    Thejupon.orpourpoint.    (^A.-N.) 
GUIRDING.    A  loud  crepitus  ventris. 
GUISERS.    Mummers.    North. 
GUISSETTES.    In  armour,  short  thigh  pieces. 

See  Hall,  Henry  IV.  f.  12. 
GUITONEN.    A  vagrant,  a  term  of  reproach. 

See  Middleton,  iv.  324. 
GUIZENED.  (1)  Leaky.    North. 
(2)  Strangely  and  carelessly  dressed.    Line. 
GUIZINNY.  Foolishly  dressed.  Unc. 
GULARDOUS.    A  form  of  GoUards,  q.  v. 
A  mynttralle,  a  gulardwu. 
Come  onys  to  a  bynhopei  hout. 

MS.  Hart.  1701,  f.  SI. 
And  tharefore  I  walde  that  thou  war  wane ;  for  I 

■ay  the  sykerly  that  it  et  a  foule  lychery  for  to  d»- 

lyte  the  in  rymmet  and  slyke  gulimrd^. 

MS.  Uncoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  804. 

GULCH.  (1)  To  swallow  greedily.  West.  Per- 
haps connected  with  gtUch,  wrongly  explained 
by  Nares.  A  gulch  is  a  great  fat  fellow,  as 
clearly  appears  fromCotgrave,  in  v.  BredaiUer, 
Grand.  "  Stuffingly,  gulchingly,"  Florio,  p. 
65.    See  below  in  Gulchy. 

(2)  To  faU  heavily.  Var.  dial.  Also  a  subst. 
A  plumpendicular  gulch  is  a  sudden,  awkward 
and  heavy  falL    West. 

GULCHY.  Coarsely  fat.  Devon.  The  term 
occurs  inHorio,  p.  132.  Also,  greedy  of  drink. 

GULDE.    Gold.    Hitson. 

GULDER.  To  speak  loud  and  vrith  a  dissonant 
voice.     Cumb. 

GULE.  (1)  To  hiugh,  or  boast.  Herrf.  Also,  to 
grin  or  sneer. 

(2)  Lammas  Day,  the  1st  of  August. 

(3)  Gluttony.   Nominale  MS. 

Thia  vice,  whiche  so  oute  of  reale 
Hath  set  ui  elle,  Ic  clepid  gule. 

Qower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  ITBL 

GULES.  Red.    An  heraldic  term. 

GULF.    The  stomach,  or  belly.    Middleton  has 

the  term,  but  Mr.  Dyce,  iv.  351,  reauli  gift, 
GULK.  To  gulp,  or  swallow.    Devoru 
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GULL.  (1)  A  dupe,  or  fooL  Very  common  in 
the  old  dnmatists. 

(2)  A  gosling.  Alaoi  the  bloom  of  the  willow  in 
spring.   South. 

(3)  To  sweep  away  by  the  force  of  running  water. 
Also,  a  breach  or  hole  so  made.  A  creek  of 
water,  Harrison,  p.  59.    Gulled,  ib.  p.  114. 

f4)  A  kind  of  game.  Moor,  p.  238. 
5)  An  unfledged  bird.  North,  Wilbraham  says, 
p.  44,  that  all  nestling  birds  in  quite  an  un- 
fledged state  are  so  called  in  Cheshire.  **  As 
that  ungentle  gull,  the  cuckoo's  bird,"  1  Henry 
IV.  Y.  1.  There  can,  I  presume,  be  no  doubt 
about  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  that  passage, 
and  the  reader  will  be  somewhat  amused  at 
Mr.  Knight's  note.  See  also  the  "  naked  gull" 
in  Timon,  ii.  1. 

(6)  To  guzzle,  or  drink  rapidly.  See  Stanihurst's 
Ireland,  p.  16. 

(7)  A  crown.   An  old  cant  term. 
GULLE.   Gay;  fine.    A..S.  gyl? 

The  Jewca  alle  of  that  gate 
Wex  all  fullc  guilt  aod  grene. 

jr&Harf.  4196,  f.S06. 

GULLERT.    Deceit.   "  IWuion,  a  mockerie,  or 

gullerie,"  Cotgrave. 
GULLET.  (1)  A  small  stream.    See  Harrison's 

Descr.  Britaine,  p.  50.    From  gull,  to  force 

as  water  does.     See  Gull  (3),  and  Harrison, 

ib.  p.  31.    The  term  occurs  sometimes  in  old 

documents  apparently  in  the  sense  of  por- 
tions or  parts. 
(2T  The  arch  of  a  bridge.    Devon, 
(3)  A  jack.     North, 
GULLEY.    A  large  knife.    North. 
GULL-GROPERS.    Usurers  who  lend  money  to 

the  gamesters.    This  term  occurs  in  Dekker's 

Satiro-Mastix. 
GULLION.  (1)  The  choUc.    Eiut, 
(2)  A  mean  wretch.    North. 
GULLY.  (1)  A  rarine ;  a  small  gutter ;  a  ditch ; 

a  small  stream.     Var.  dial, 
A  calfs  pluck.    North, 
A  hand-barrow.    Devon, 
GULLYGUT.   A  glutton.    <'  A  glutton,  a  gully. 

gut,  a  gormand,"  Florio,  p.  147.     See  also 

Baret,  1580,  G.  629. 
GULLY-HOLE.    The  mouth  of  a  drain,  sink,  or 

sewer.    Norf.    Yiono^  p.  6i,  has  gulf e-hole, 
GULLY-MOUTH.    A  small  pitcher.    Devon, 
GULLY-PIT.    Awhiripool.    Devon, 
GULOSITY.  Greediness.  {Lat.)  See  Dial.  Great. 

Moral,  p.  79. 
GULP.    The  young  of  any  animal  in  its  softest 

and  tenderest  state ;  a  very  diminutive  person. 

Edit. 
GULPH.    A  mow,  or  goaf,  q.  v.    Norf, 
GULSH.     Mud ;  lees ;  sediment ;  any  uncleanly 

deposit.    East. 
GULSKY.    Corpulent  and  gross.   East. 
GULT.    Injured.     WiU.  IVerw. 
GUM.    Insolence.    Far,  dial. 
GUMBALDE.    Some  dish  in  cookery. 

Tartes  of  Turky,  taste  whane  theme  lykys, 
Oumbaldet  graythely  fullc  gracious  to  taue. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Untoln,  f.  59. 


GUMBLE.  To  fit  very  badly,  and  be  too  la:^ 
as  clothes.    Kent, 

GUMBLED.  Awaking  in  the  momiag  the  na 
are  said  to  be  gumAled,  when  not  easily  opoei 
Moor,  p.  158.  "  Thy  eyes  are  ymV  liS 
tears,"  Hawkins,  ii.  92.  *'  Her  old  gniLBL* 
eyes,"  Two  Lancashire  Loven,  1640,  p.  12U 

GUMMED.  Velvet  and  tafl^ta  were  tome^m 
sMTened  with  gum  to  make  them  look  sIubt  c: 
sit  better;  but  the  consequence  was  that  t^ 
stuff,  being  thus  hardened,  qnickly  robbed  laj 
fretted  itself  out.  SeeNares.  **Gnmm'dTd. 
vet,"  1  Henry  IV.  iL  2.  "  He  frets  hkeguoatl 
taffety,"  Ray's  Proverbs,  ed.  1813,  p.  60. 

GUMMY.   Thick ;  swoUen.    North, 

GUMP.   A  fooluh  feUow.    South. 

GUMPTION.    Talent.    Var.  duO, 

GUMPY.    Very  lumpy.    Devon. 

GUMSHUS.    Quarrelsome.    Eatt. 

GUN.  A  large  flagon  of  ale.  North.  Son  oft 
gun,  i.  e.  a  merry,  jovial,  drunken  fellow. 

GUNDE.  To  reduce  to  pieces.  It  occon  ia 
MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  D.  vii. 

GUNNER.  A  shooter.  Sufolit.  Itisiniuer 
America. 

GUNNING.BOAT.  A  light  and  narrow  bc4t:o 
which  the  fenmen  pursue  the  flocks  of  tJ^ 
fowl  along  their  narrow  drains.  Ako  cdM  i 
gunning-ehout. 

GUNSTONE.  This  term  was  retained  for  t 
buUet,  after  the  introduction  of  iron  sLac 
Gonne-etone,  Palsgrave. 

GUODDED.    Spotted ;  stained.     Weher. 

GUODE.    Good.    Amis  and  AmiL  16. 

GUP.  Go  up !  An  exclamation  addressed  to» 
horse.    Var.  dial. 

GUR.  (1)  The  matter  of  metals  before  It  ism. 
gulated  into  a  metallic  form.  Kennett't  MS. 
Gloss.  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

(2)  Green,  as  a  wound  is.   Line. 

GURDE.(l)  Girt;  girded.    Heame. 

(2)  To  strike.    Also  the  part.  pa. 

Ryjt  as  gTyffone«  on  grene  they  gttrien  tof ednr. 

MS.  Coa.  Calig.  A.  u.  f.  '.w 
A  corner  of  Otuweles  scheld 
He  gurde  out  amtdde  the  feldr.       Otv^,  {k  ri 

GURDS.  (1)  Pits ;  starts.     Far.  dial 
(2)  Eructations.    Somenet, 
GURGE.    Agul£,orwhiripooL   {Lat,) 
GURGEON.    A  nondescript.    /.  Wigkt. 
GURGEONS.    Pollard  meal.    See  Harrisca. :. 

168  ;  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  69. 
GURGIPING.  Stuffed  up  and  stiff.   ADsiide; 

term  in  hawking.    See  Gent.  Rec.  ii.  61 
GURGY.   An  old  low  hedge.    Comw. 
GURL.    To  growl.    Somerset. 
GURMOND.   A  glutton.  Naree. 
GURNET.    A  gurnard.    We  have  gunkodt  j 

Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  449. 
GURRY-BUT.    A  dung-sledge.   Deton. 
GURT.    Shulled  oats.    Florio,  pp.  5, 67,  Tl 
GURTE.    Struck.    ReUq.  Antiq.  ii.  8. 
GURTHELE.    A  girdle.    Chaaeer. 
GUSH.  (1)  Agustofw'md.   Ea»t. 
(2)  To  scare  or  frighten.    West, 
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SUSHILL.    A  gutter.    Kennetl,  p.  42. 
rUSHMENT.    Terror;  fright.    Devon. 
}USS.   A  girth.    Also,  to  girth.    Wett. 
rUSSCHELLE.     A  dish  in  ancient  cookery. 

See  MS.  Sloane  1201,  f.  48. 
lUSSETS.    Pieces  of  chain-mail,  cut  in  a  tri- 

angular  lozenge  shape,  which  were  fixed  to  the 

haustment  or  garment  under  the  armour  by 

means  of  arming-points.    Meyriek, 
3VSS0CK.    A  strong  and  sudden  gush  or  gust 

of  wind.    Etut. 
lUSS-WEBB.    A  woven  girdle.    Ghue. 
5UST.    To  taste.    Shak. 
jUSTARD.   The  great  bustard.  See  Holinshed, 

Chron.  Scotland,  p.  15. 
}USTRILL.  A  nasty  gutter.    WiUi. 
>UT.  (1)  A  wide  ditch,  or  water-course  that 

empties  itself  into  the  sea ;  a  liay.    Kennett, 

MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
2)  A  very  fat  man.     Var,  dial, 
OUTSELL.    The  ^nner  or  eating-bell. 
}UTH.   A  girth.    Salop, 
3UTLING.    A  glutton.   Craven. 
SUT-SCRAPER.  A  fiddler.    Var.  dial. 
}UTTED.    Begrimed.    Devon. 
}UTT£R.  (1)  The  hollow  place  in  a  cross-bow 

in  which  the  arrow  was  laid. 

2)  A  small  stream  of  water  deep  and  narrow. 
Yorksh. 

3)  To  devour  greedily.    Devon. 

i;  UTTERS.    Little  streaks  in  the  beam  of  a 

liart'shead.    (JV.) 
UTTER-SLUSH.    Kennel  dirt.   East. 
jUTTER-TILES.    Ck>nvex  tiles  made  expressly 

for  drains  or  gutters. 
}ITTIDE.     Shrove-tide.    See  Wilbraham,  p. 

44  ;  Middleton,  ii.  165. 
jUTTLE.    To  be  ravenous.    North. 
jUTTLE-HEAD.     a  forgetliil,  careless,  and 

thoughtless  person.     Comb. 
jUTTONE.    To  gut  an  animal.    Pr.Parv. 
}IWE0RN.    Spurge.    MS.  Harl.978. 
jUWLZ.     Marigolds.   This  form  is  from  Bat- 

chelor's  C>rth.Anal.  p.  134. 
jU  Y.    An  eflBgy  carried  about  by  boys  on  Nov. 

5th  to  represent  Guy  Fawkes.    Hence  applied 

to  any  strange-looking  individuaL 
3UYDEH0ME.     A  guidon,  q.  v.    This  form 

occurs  in  Hall,  Henry  VII.  f.  47. 
3UYED.  Guided ;  directed.   (^.-M) 
So  of  my  schlp^iwf  is  tha  rothir. 
That  y  ne  may  erre  for  wawe  ne  for  wyade. 

l^gatt,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  131,  f.  1. 

J  U  YOUR.  A  guider,  or  leader.    Heame. 
}UYT£.    A  guide.    NominaleMS. 
;UYZARDS.   Men  in  disguise.    See  Dekker's 

Knights  Conjuring,  p.  54,repr. 
jUZZLE.    a  drain  or  ditch.    South.    Some- 

times,  a  small  stream.    Called  also  a  guzzen. 

**  Guzzen-dirt,  the  stinking  dirt  of  mud-pools 

in  summer,"  Milles  MS. 

This  !•  all  one  thing  u  if  bee  should  goe  about 

lo  juule  her  Into  tome  filthy  stinking  guzzle  or 

<icch.  WtMtelev'*  Bridt  Bush,  1083,  p.  114. 

3WAIN.    Going.    North. 


GWENDERS.   A  disagreeable  tingling  ariBin^* 

from  cold.    Comw. 
GWETHALL.   Household  stuff.    Merrf. 
GWINRIS.  Guides.    W^er. 
GWODE.    A  goad.  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  82. 
GWON.   Gone.   Still  in  use. 
GWYLE.   A  gidly,  or  ravine ;  generally  applied 

to  wooded  ravines.    West. 
GY.    To  direct,  or  rule.    See  Gie. 

The  prosperity  of  thys  land  thus  they  gy, 
Forthewyth  togedere  al  to  the  dauoce. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.i.«,f.UB 

G YANE.     Gay  ?     •*  Colours  gyane,"  Comer's 

Hist.  Dram.  Poet.  ii.  289. 
GYBE.    A  counterfeit  license  for  begging.    See 

the  Fratemitye  of  Vacabondes,  Lond.  1575. 
GYBONN.    GUbert.    Pr.Parv. 
GYDE.    A  guide.    See  Gid. 

And  Ishalbe  the  munkctgyrftf. 
With  the  myght  of  mylde  Mary. 

MS.  Qintab.  Ft.  V.  48,  f .  UBL 

GTDERESS^.    A  female  guide.     Chaucer. 
GYDERS.    Straps  to  draw  together  the  open 

parts  of  armour.    Arch.  xvii.  292. 
GYDLES.    Giddy.    Ly^ate. 
GYE.  (1)  The  name  of  different  weeds  growing 

among  corn.    East. 
(2)  A  salt-water  ditch.   Somerset, 
GYFFENE.    Given.    Perceval,  206,  2150. 
GYGE.    To  creak.     Craven. 
GYLE.  (1)  Guile;  deceit.    Also,  to  deceive. 
Bot  tbcr  was  5it  gon  a  gy/«.     MS.  Jthmaie  61,  f.  6 1. 
He  seyde,  welcome  alle  same. 
He  lete  hymselfe  then  be  gylj^. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ft.  Ii.  38,  f.  TBI 
Many  on  trowyn  on  here  wylys. 
And  many  tymct  the  pye  hem  gyi|re* 

MS.  HaH.  1701,  f.  3L 

(2)  Wort  Gyle-tubbe,  Unton  Invent,  p.  3,  the 
vessel  in  which  ale  is  worked,  now  nearly  ob- 
solete. Generally  spelt  gail.  See  yylrfatts, 
in  a  note  in  Pr.  Parv.  p.  274.  Gylynghous, 
Finchale  Charters. 

GYLE-HATHER.  Is  he  that  wiU  stand  by  his 
master  when  he  is  at  dinner,  and  bid  him  eat 
no  raw  meat,  because  he  would  eat  it  himself. 
Frat.  of  Vacabondes,  1575. 

GYLKELADE.  A  dish  in  cookery  described  in 
MS.  Sloane  1201,  f.  53. 

GYLTED.     Gilt.    Palsgrave. 

GYME.    Togirn;  togrin.    North. 

GYMELOT.    A  gimlet.    Pr.Parv. 

GYMMES.    Gems.     Kyng  Alisaunder,  3152. 

GYNFUL.  Full  of  tricks,  or  contrivances.  See 
Piers  Ploughman,  p.  186. 

GYOWNE.  Guy,  pr.  n.  See  Roquefort,  Sup- 
plement in  V.  Guion. 

Dewke  Loyer,  seyde  Gj/oumet 
Why  hare  ye  do  thys  treson  * 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  Ii.  38.  f.  ISt. 

GYP.    At  Cambridge,  a  college  servant  is  called 

a  gyp,  said  to  be  from  Gr.  yv^. 
GYRON.     A  kind  of  triangle.     An  heraldie 

term.    See  Test.  Yetust.  p.  231. 
GYRSOM.    A  tine  or  composition  paid  before* 

hand.    Durham* 
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GYRTHE.    Protection;  peace.    (^.-5.) 

If  thou  here  any  thondur 

In  the  monech  of  December, 

We  shal  thorow  the  grace  of  oure  Lorde, 

Have  pees  and  gyrthe  goode  acordc 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  40,  f.  9. 

GYST.  (1)  A  joist.     Palsgrave. 

(2)  Gettest.     Songs  and  Carols^  x. 

(3)  Juice  ?    Nominale  MS. 

Do  hytitampe  and  take  gnde  wyne. 
And  take  the  gi/tt«  and  put  thery&f 
And  all  that  therof  drynke. 
They  schall  Icme  for  to  wynke. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  111. 

(4)  Deed,  action,  or  adventure. 


We  wyll  telle  BlanchHIuwvt 
Of  thy  gifstuM  and  thynhono«ra>. 

MS  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  38,  ttA 

GYTELSCHEPPE.     Recklessness. 
Wylland,  ce? tea,  I  dyd  it  nojte, 
Bot  for  gptelMtJteppe  of  thoghtau 

A.  <io  firuRM,  MS,  £imc«.M 
GYTHESE.     Guise ;  fashion.     R,  de  Bnau. 
GYTRASH.     A  spirit,  or  ghost.     Crawn. 
GYVE.  (1)  This  term  is  occasionally  used  at  i 
Terb,  to  keep  or  fetter, but  instancesof  it  in  tU 
sense  are  not  very  frequently  to  be  met  wUi 
(2)  To  banter ;  to  quiz.     North. 
GYVES.    Fetters.     OctoTian,  222. 
GYWEL.    AjeweL    Rob.  Glosc  p.  508. 


HA.    A  contraction  of  have.    Sometimes  has, 
or  hast.     Var.  dial. 
HAA.    Azure.    Anturs  of  Arther,  p.  1. 
HAAFURES.    Fishermen's  lines.    North, 
HAAL.    Whole.     Craven. 
UAAM.    Home.    North.    This  dialect  gene- 
rally changes  o  into  aa. 
n A-APE.    To  stop  or  keep  back.    Devon. 
HAB.    To  obtain  a  thing  by  hab  or  nab,  i.  e. 
by  fair  means  or  foul.    Hab  or  nab  means 
properly,  rashly,  without  consideration.  "  Shot 
hab  or  nab  at  randon,"    HoUnshed,  Chron. 
Ireland,  p.  82.    See  Florio,  p.  48 ;  Cotgrave 
in  T.  Conjeeturalement,  Perdu. 
II AB ADE .    Abode ;  stopped ;  waited. 
The  knyghte  no  lengare  habadst 
Bot  ou  hla  waye  faate  he  rade. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17i  f.  190. 
And  hymselfe  and  a  cerUne  of  menje  with  hym 
habad9,  and  thare  hegarte  make  a  dtee,  and  called  it 
Alexander  after  hia  awenne  name.         MS.  Ibid.  f.  4. 
HABBE.    Have ;  hold.    (A.^S.) 
HABBETH.    Have.    Rob.  Glouc.  p.  9. 
HABENRIES.      Architectural   decorations  of 
some  kind,  but  the  exact  meaning  of  the  term 
does  not  appear  to  be  known.    It  occurs  in 
Chaucer,  some  copies  reading  barbicans, 
HABERDASHER.    A  schoohnaster.    North, 
HABERDINE.    Salted  cod.    In  an  old  register 
of  Bushey,  co.  Wilts,  it  is  stated  that  **  Mr. 
Gale  gave  a  Haberdine  fish,  and  half  a  peck 
of  blue  peas,  to  twenty  widows  and  widowers, 
once  a  year."    See  Reports  on  Charities,  xxv. 
330 ;  Tusser,  p.  61. 
HABERGEON.     A  breastplate,  generally  of 
mail  or  close  steel,  but  sometimes  of  leather. 
Thin  habtrhn  ia  thy  body  fre. 
Thy  baner  U  the  lode  tre.    MS.  Addit,  11907*  f.  65. 
Sche  me  fond  palfrey  and  tted, 
Helme,  habyrion,  and  odour  wed. 

MS.ji»hmol»6hr.4. 

HABID.    To  abide ;  to  wait  for.    See  the  se- 
cond example  in  v.  Deme. 
HABILITEE.    AbiUty.     Chaucer. 
HABILLIMENTS.    Borders,  as  of  gold,  pearl, 

&c.  in  ancient  dress. 
HABITACLE.  AdwelUng, or  habitation.  {A,-N.) 
It  is  sometimes  applied  to  a  niche  for  a  statue. 
What  wondir  thannA  thouj  that  God  by  myracle 
Withlnne  a  mayde  made  his  habUacle. 

Lvdgate,  MS,  Soc,  Jntiq.  134,  f.  3. 


HABITE.    TodweU.     Chaucer. 

HABITUDE.  Disposition.  Table  to  the  ia. 
demy  of  Complements,  12mo.  1640. 

HABLE.   A  sea-port,  or  haven.     (-^.-A'.) 

HABOT.    An  abbot.    Lydgate. 

Ala  aaynt  Ambrose  aayw,  and  vretyneltfifferi 
haly  hahot  that  hyghte  Agathone,  that  tbre  tmhr 
bare  a  atane  in  his  mouthe  to  lere  hym  to  haide  bm 
•tyile.  jr&  Ltanrfii  A-  L  17.  f  3a 

HABUD.    Abided ;  suffered. 

The  hold  croa  wyn  or  he  dye. 
That  Crist  habud  on  good  Fryday. 

MS.D<mee2S&,i.*. 

HABUNDE.    To  abound.     Gower. 
HABURDEPAYS.  Articles  of  merchandise  \ja 

are  sold  by  weight.     {A.-N.) 
HABURIONE.    Same  as  Habergeon,  q.  v. 
Diadeyne  ao  thyk  hia  habvHana  hath  mailed 
Of  my  deairere  that  I  may  se  ryth  nowthe. 

MS.  CteRfa6.  Ff.  L€.  Lli 

HABY.     Same  as  Abie,  q.  v. 

The  knyghte  ansuers  in  hy. 
He  aalle  the  bargane  Ao^, 
That  did  me  this  Telany. 

MS.  Ltneeht  A.  L  17.  L  IS 

HAC.    But.    Heame's  Rob.  Glooc.  p.  653. 
HACHE.  (1)  Pain ;  fatigue.     {A.^N.) 

(2)  Hatchet ;  axe.     Heame. 

(3)  A  rack  for  hay.     See  Hack. 
HACHED.    "  Clothe  of  sUver  hachfd  up;,'- 

satyn  grounde,"  Wardrobe  Ace.  Edw.  IV. ;. 
160.  The  editor  supposes  this  to  nfi: 
cloth  sUghtly  embroidered  with  silver  on  i 
satin  ground. 
HACK.  (1)  A  strong  pick-axe,  or  hoe;  a  sot. 
tock ;  a  spade.  Var.  diaL  See  example  ii  t 
For-wroght. 

(2)  A  hatch,  or  half-door;  a  rack.  Si-f 
Skinner  gives  it  as  a  Lincolnshire  wwd. 

(3)  To  stammer ;  to  cough  faintly  and  frequeoOj : 
to  labour  severely  and  indefatigably ;  to  d  p 
with  a  knife ;  to  break  the  clods  of  earth  sftn 
ploughing.  Var.  diaL  It  occurs  in  the  1":; 
sense  in  Towneley  Myst.  pp.  Ill,  116. 

(4)  The  place  whereon  bricks  newly  made  tre 
arranged  to  dry.     Weat. 

(5)  The  hghts,  liver,  and  heart  of  a  bear  orsmas. 
Hobne,  1688. 

(6)  A  hard-working  man.     Suffolk, 

(7)  Hack  at,  to  imitate.     Yorksh» 
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(8)  A  place  where  a  hawk's  meat  was  placed. 
Gent.  Rec.  ii.  62. 

(9)  To  hop  on  one  leg.     West. 
(lb)  To  chatter  with  cold.    Devon, 

(1 1)  A  hedge.     Unc,    From  the  ^.-5. 

(12)  To  win  everything.     Cumb. 
HACKANDE.  Annoying ;  troublesome.  (^.-5.) 
HACKBUSH.    A  heavy  hand-gun. 
HACKED.    Chopped,  or  chapped.    North. 
HACKENAIE.     An  ambling   horse,    or  pad. 

(J..  i\.)    See  Rom.  Rose,  1137. 

HACKER.  (1)  A  kind  of  axe.     West. 

(2)  To  stutter ;  to  stammer.  Hacker  and  stam- 
mer, to  prevaricate.    North, 

HACK-HOOK.  A  crooked  bill  with  a  long 
handle  for  cutting  peas,  tares,  &c.    South, 

HACKIE.    Same  as  Goff  (2). 

HACKIN.  A  pudding  made  in  the  maw  of 
a  sheep  or  hog.  It  was  formerly  a  standard 
dish  at  Christmas,  and  is  mentioned  byN. 
Fairfax,  Bulk  and  Selvedge,  1674,  p.  159. 

HACKLE.  (1)  A  straw  cone  of  thatch  placed 
over  a  bee-hive.  South,  The  term  seems  to  be 
applied  to  any  conical  covering  of  hay  or  straw. 

(2)  To  shackle  beasts.    Suffolk, 

'3)  To  dress ;  to  trim  up.     Yorkth, 

yi)  Hair ;  wool ;  feathers.    North, 

(5)  To  agree  together.    Somertet, 

(6)  The  mane  of  a  hog.     Wilts, 

(7)  An  instrument  with  iron  teeth  for  combing 
hemp  or  flax.    North. 

(8)  To  dig  or  pull  up.    Line, 

(9)  To  make  hay  into  rows.  A  hackle  is  a  row 
of  new-made  hay.     Oxon, 

(10)  A  stickleback.    Devon, 
HACKLED.    Peevish ;  crossgrained.    North, 
HACKLES.    The  long  pointed  feathers  on  a 

cock's  neck.     P'ar,  diaL 
HACKMAL.    A  tomtit.    Devon, 
HACKNEY.  (1)  A  saddle-horse.     Wett, 
(2)  A  common  whore.    See  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Can- 

tonnier^t  Putam  ;  Howell,  sect,  xxii ;  Withals, 

ed.  1608,  p.  228.     Shakespeare  apparently 

uses  the  word  in  this  sense  in  Love's  Labours 

Lost,  iii.  1. 
HACKNEY-MAN.     A  person  who  let  out  horses 

for  hire.    Piers  Ploughman,  p.  96. 
HACKNEY-SADDLE.    A  riding  saddle. 
HACK-PUDDING.    A  mess  made  of  sheep's 

heart,  chopped  vnth  suet  and  sweet  fruits. 

The  people  used  to  breakfast  on  this  on 

Christmas-day  at  Whitbeck,  co.  Cumberland. 

See  Jefferson's  History  and  Antiquities  of 

AUerdale  Ward,  1842 ;  and  Hackin. 
HACKS.    Axes,  or  hatchets.    Meyrick,  iii.  45. 
HACKSLAVER.    A  nasty  slovenly  fellow,  both 

in  words    and  action.      North,     Also,    to 

stammer,  or  stutter. 
HACKSTER.    An  hacknied  person. 
HACKSYLTRESE.    Axle-trees. 
HACKUM.PLACKUM.    Barter.    North, 
HACKY.    Artful;  witty.    Northumb, 
HACONY.    A  hackney,  or  whore. 

Weljd  alie  abowte  at  ao  haeony  to  be  hyred. 

JOT.  J4utf.416,f.4C 


HACQUETON.    Same  as  Jcketoum,  ^  v. 

HAD.    Hold.    Also,  have.     North. 

HADDEN.    Pa.t.  pl.of^a9«. 

HADDER.  Heath,  or  ling.  North.  See  Ho- 
linshed.  Hist.  Scot.  p.  95. 

HADE.  (1)  In  mines,  the  underlay  or  inclination 
of  the  vein.    North, 

(2)  A  ridge  of  land.  This  term  occurs  in 
Drayton's  Polyolbion.    See  Naret. 

HADEN.    Ugly;  untoward.     Weet, 

HADFASH.    Plague;  trouble.    North. 

HADING.    A  sloping  vein.    Derb. 

HAD-I-WIST.  That  is,  had  I  knovm  the  con- 
sequences, a  common  exclamation  of  those 
who  repented  too  late.  See  jlddtwisaeni 
Towneley  Myst.  p.  100 ;  Florio,  p.  14.  **  Had 
I  wist  comes  ever  to  late,"  Northern  Mothers 
Blessing,  1597. 

HADLEYS.  Hardly.  North.  It  is  occasion- 
ally  pronounced  hadUnt. 

HAD-LOONT-REAN.  The  gutter  or  division 
between  headlands  and  others.    North, 

HAET.  Has.  FrereandtheBoy,  st.  47.  Ex- 
plained hot  by  Meriton. 

HAFE.    Heaved ;  raised.    (^.-5.) 
Jhetu*  tho  hys  hande  up  ha/it. 
And  hys  bLeuyoghyimodurgafe. 

US.  Cantab,  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  3S. 

HAFER.    To  stand  higgUng.    Suff, 

HAFEREN.    Unsettled ;  unsteady.    East. 

HAFFET.    The  forehead,  or  temples.    North, 

HAFFLE.  To  stammer ;  to  prevaricate ;  to  fal- 
ter.  North.  It  seems  to  mean  in  Cotgrave, 
in  V.  Viedaier,  to  abuse,  or  make  a  fool  of. 

HAFIR.  Oats.  It  is  the  translation  of  avena 
in  Nominale  MS. 

HAFLES.    Wanting.    Tovrneley  Myst.  p.  152. 

HAFT.  Loose  in  the  haft,  i.  e.  not  quite  honest 
See  Wright's  PoL  Songs,  p.  339.  By  the 
hqftt  a  common  oath. 

HAFTED.  A  cow  is  said  to  be  hafted,  when, 
from  long  retention  of  milk,  the  teats  have  be- 
come rigid  like  the  hafts  of  knives. 

HAFTER.  A  wrangler ;  a  subtle  crafty  person. 
This  term  occurs  in  Hollyband*s  Dictionarie, 
1593;  Doctour  Doubble  Ale,  n.d. 

HAFTS.  Little  islands  or  raised  banks  in  a 
pond  01  pool  for  ducks  or  other  water-fowl  to 
build  their  nests.     Stqf. 

HAFVE.    Possess ;  have.    (J.-S.) 

Wether  la  it  be  koy  th  or  knave. 
If  y  ]uf  Ml  he  ever  hafve, 

Cg  of  Warwike,  MiddlehiUMS. 

HAG.  (l)ThebeUy.    Northumb. 

(2)  To  hew,  chop,  or  hack.     I'ar.dial, 

(3)  Idle  disorder.    Somerset, 

(4)  A  certain  division  of  wood  intended  to  be 
cut.  In  England,  when  a  set  of  workmen  un- 
dertake to  fell  a  wood,  they  divide  it  into 
equal  portions  by  cutting  off  a  rod,  called  a 
hag-staff y  three  or  four  feet  from  the  ground, 
to  mark  the  divisions,  each  of  which  is  called 
a  hag^  and  is  considered  the  portion  of  one 
individual.  A  whole  fall  is  called  a^Z^.  The 
term  occurs  in  Cotgrave,  in  t.  Degredtr.    Tht 
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word  was  also  applied  to  a  small  wood  or  in- 
closore.  The  park  at  Auckland  Castle  was 
formeriy  called  the  Hag.  Nares,  p.  220,  gives 
a  wrong  explanation. 

'5)  A  sink  or  mire  in  mosses ,  any  broken  ground 
in  a  bog.  North.  See  Dugdale's  History  of 
Imbanking,  1662,  p.  292. 

(6)  A  white  mist ;  phosphoric  light  at  night- 
time.    North, 

7^  To  haggle,  or  dispute     West. 
8)  To  work  by  the  hf%,  i.  e.  by  the  job,  not  by 
the  day.    North. 

(9)  A  witch,  or  fiend.    (A.-S.) 

HAGAGING.    Passionate.    J>ePon. 

HAGBBRRY.    The  Prunug  padfto,  a  shrub. 

HAGBUSH.  See  HacHuih.  "Caste  hag- 
bushes,"  Hall,  1548,  Henry  VIII.  f.  28.  It  is 
sometimes  spelt  hagbut. 

HAG-CLOG.    A  chopping-block.    North. 

HAGE.    Ague ;  sickness.    HtanM. 

HAGGADAY.  A  kind  of  wooden  latch  for  a 
door.     YorHk, 

BAGGAGE.    A  sloven  or  slattern.    DeroM. 

HAGGAR.    Wild ;  untamed.    YorHh. 

HAGGARD.  (1)  A  rick-yard.  W^t.  This  word 
occurs  in  Holinshed,  Conq.  Ireland,  pp.  44, 
148,  and  also  in  HalL 

(2)  A  wild  hawk ;  one  that  has  preyed  for  her- 
self before  being  taken.  Metaphorically,  a 
loose  woman. 

HAGGAR-MAKER'S-SHOP.    A  pubUc-house. 

HAGGED.    Tired;  fatigued.    North. 

HAGGENBAG.  Mutton  or  beef  baked  or  boiled 
in  pie-crust.    Onwo. 

HAGGER.    To  chatter  with  cold.     Wm%. 

HAGGIE.    To  argue.    Exmoor. 

HAGGIS.  The  entrails  of  a  sheep,  minced  with 
oatmeal,  and  boiled  in  the  stomach  or  paunch 
of  the  animaL  North.  To  cool  one's  haggis, 
to  beat  him  soundly.  See  FloriOi  p.  65 ;  No- 
menclator,  p.  87. 

HAGGISH.  An  opprobrious  epithet  for  a  fe- 
male.   North. 

HAGGISTER.  A  magpie.  KaU.  *'  The  eat- 
ing of  a  haggitter  or  pie  helpeth  one  be- 
witched," R.  Scot,  Discoyerie  of  Witchcraft, 
p.  82.    See  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

HAGGLE.  (1)  To  haiL    North. 

(2^  To  cut  irregularly.    North. 

\Z)  To  tease,  or  worry.    Oxon. 

HAGGLER.  The  upper-servant  of  a  farm.  /. 
Wight. 

HAGGLES.    Haws.    Milles'  MS.  Gloss. 

HAGGLE-TOOTHED.  Snaggle-toothed.  Devon. 

HAGG  Y.  Applied  to  the  broken  or  uneven  sur- 
face of  the  soil,  when  in  a  moist  state.    East. 

HAGH.    A  hedge.    {J.-S.) 

Heiaud  looked  under  ay  hai^. 
Ay  fair  mayden  he  ther  ugh. 

Gif  ofWarwikt,  mddkhiUMS. 

HAGHE.    Fear;  tremor.    (^.-5.) 

HAGHES.   Haws.    North. 

HAGHTENE.    The  eighth. 

Crete  dole  fonothe  it  ei  to  telle, 
Oppone  the  haghtene  daye  byfelle. 

M9.  Unwln  A.  1.  17*  f.lOO. 


H  AGLER.  '  A  bungler.     Far.  dioL 

HAGMALL.  A  woman  who  dresses  heneUia 
a  sluttish  manner.    Somertet. 

HAGRIDDEN.  Entangled.  Devon.  This  sad 
some  few  other  terms  afford  curious  tnoes  of 
old  superstitions.  The  fairy-rings  are  tenB9l 
hag-traeki  in  the  West  of  England. 

HAG-STAFF.    %ttHag{A). 

HAG-THORN.    The  hawthorn.    Devon, 

HAGUES.    Haws.    Craven. 

HAG-WORM.    A  snake.    North. 

HA-HOUSE.    A  mansion.     North. 

HAID-CORN.  The  planU  of  wheat  in  wiate. 
Northumb. 

HAIE.    A  hedge.    Chaucer. 

HAIFER.    To  labour,  or  toiL    Eatt. 

HAIGH.    To  have.    North. 

HAIHO.    The  woodpecker.   Salop. 

HAIKE.  An  exclamation,  generally  a  signslof 
defiance.    North. 

HAIL.  ( 1)  Health.    Rob.  Glooc  p.  1 18. 

(2)  Healthy.  **  HaU  and  clear  English,"  Nalk 
Fairfax,  Bulk  and  Selvedge,  1674. 

(3)  To  roar  or  cry.    Somer$et. 
HAILE.    Hauled;  drawn.    Tutoer. 
HAIL-FELLOW.    An  expression  of  intinacT. 

To  be  haUfeOoio  well  met  with  every  one,  L  e 

to  mix  in  all  sorts  of  inferior  society. 
HAILSEN.    To  salute ;  to  embrace.    (^.-5.) 
HAIL-SHOTS.    Smdl  shot  for  cannon.    See 

Florio,  p.  53 ;  Bourne's  Inventions,  1578. 
HAIN.  (1)  To  raise  or  heighten.   EoMt. 
(2)  To  save ;  to  preserve.    North.    Hence,  to 

exclude  cattle  from  a  field  so  that  grass  maj 

grow  for  hay. 

!3)  To  own,  or  possess.    Line. 
4)  Malice ;  hatred.    Che$h. 

HAINISH.    Unpleasant.    Etsex. 

HAIPS.     A  sloven.    Craven. 

HAIR.  Grain ;  texture ;  character.  This  is  a 
common  word  in  old  plays.  A  quibble  oo  it 
seems  intended  in  Sir  Thomas  More,  p.  43; 
Citye  Match,  1639,  p.  51.  Against  the  keir, 
against  the  grain,  contrary  to  nature. 

HAIRE.     Same  as  Hagre,  q.  v. 

HAIREVE.    The  heVb  cleaver.    Gbmc. 

HAIRY-LOCKED.    Having  side-locks. 

HAISH.    The  ash.    ReUq.  Antiq.  iL  82. 

HAISTER.    The  fire-place.    Salop. 

HAISTERT.    Hoisted  about    Cumb. 

HAIT.    Happy  ;joyfuL    {A.-N) 

HAITCH.    A  slight  shower.    Suatex. 

HAITCHY.    Misty ;  cloudy.    South. 

HAITHE.    To  heave  up.     {A.-N.) 

HAIT-WO.  Go  to  the  left!  A  word  of  coa- 
mand  to  horses  in  a  team.  A  harvest  toag 
has  the  following  chorus,  **  With  a  hail,  vith 
a  ree,  with  a  wo,  with  a  gee !"  The  exprs- 
sion  is  very  ancient. 

HAKASING.    Tramping  about.    Line. 

HAKATONE.    Same  as  Aeketoun,  q.  v. 
Atcadart  tinote  Gyone 
Thorowe  hawberke  end  hmkatam. 

MS.  Qmtao.  Ft.  ».  m,  tIS6 

HAKCHYP.    A  hatchet.   Pr.  Parv. 
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HAKE.  (1)  A  hook.     Far,  dial.    The  draught 
irons  of  a  plough  are  the  hakes. 

(2)  To  sneaky  or  loiter  about.  North,    Also,  to 
dally  wantonly. 

(3)  A  hand-gun.    Egerton  Papers,  p.  17. 

(4)  A  hawk.    Sir  Aniadas,  55. 
HAKED.    A  large  pike.     Cambr. 

HAKEL.  SeeBrai7.  It  seems  to  mean  clb/Atn^, 
drestf  in  Warner,  p.  97. 

HAKERE.    A  quarter  of  com. 

HAKERNES.    Acorns.    WilL  Werw.  p.  66. 

HAKKE.    To  follow,  or  run  after.    (^.-5.) 

HAKKER.  To  tremble  with  passion ;  to  chat- 
ter with  cold.     West. 

HAL  (1)  A  fool.    Ywksh, 

(2^  All ;  hold.    Heame. 

(3;  AbbreTiation  for  Henry.    Obsolete. 

HALA.    Bashful ;  modest.     Yorkah. 

HALANTOW.  A  procession  which  used  to  sur- 
vey the  parish  bounds,  singing  a  song  with 
that  burden,  and  accompanied  with  ceremo- 
nies, somewhat  similar  to  the  Furry-day t  q.  t. 

HALCHE.    To  loop,  or  fasten.     Gawayne. 

HALCHOO.    Same  as  Hackle,  q.  v. 

HALDB.  Kept ;  held.  Also,  a  prison,  fortress, 
or  castle.     (A.-S.) 

HALDEN.    Held.     Chaucer, 

HALDER.    A  plough  handle.    Line, 

HALE.  (1)  To  pull,  or  draw.  ff>«^  See  the 
Assemble  of  Foules,  151 ;  Spanish  Tragedy,  ap. 
Hawkins,  ii.  122 ;  Harrison,  p.  202 ;  Marlowe, 
i.  156,  ii.  14  ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  2 ;  Brit.  Bibl.  iv. 
93 ;  Stanihurst,  p.  11.  In  early  English  the 
word  is  applied  in  various  ways,  but  generally 
implying  rapid  movement. 

(2)  Health ;  sd'ety.     Lydgate. 

(3)  \Miole ;  well ;  strong.    {/1,-S.) 

(4)  An  iron  instrument  for  hanging  a  pot  over 
the  fire.    South, 

(5)  To  pour  out.    Dorset, 

{a)  Whole; all.  Sir  Perceval,  2029.  "Thebaic 
howndrethe,"  MS.  Morte  Arthure. 

(7)  A  tent,  or  pavilion.  "  Hale  in  a  felde  for 
men,  /r^,*'  Palsgrave.  Nares  misunderstands 
the  term.  '*  Tabemacuhanf  a  pavilion,  tente 
or  hale,"  Elyot,  1559. 

^8)  To  Tex,  or  trouble ;  to  worry.    Hall, 

(9)  To  procure  by  solicitation.    North, 

(10)  A  rake  with  strong  teeth  for  getting  loose 
pebbles  from  brooks.    Devon, 

HAI.E.BREDE.    A  lout ;  a  lubber. 
HALEGH.    A  saint.    (j4,.S,)    This  occurs  in 

MS.  Gott.  Yespas.  D.  vii.  Ps.  14. 
HALELELY.    Wholly.    See  Minot,  p.  17. 

And  wheniie  the  oste  had  herde  thire  wordes,thay 
ctnmnenedide  hym  halelefy  with  a  voyce. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  19. 

HALEN.    To  hawl,  or  take.    (A.-S,) 
HALES.    Plough-handles.    JJne, 
HALESOME.    Wholesome ;  healthy. 
HALESTONE.    A  flint ;  a  fire-stone.    North. 
HALEWES.     Saints.    Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  38. 
HALKYARDS.    Halliards.    See  Enphues  Gol- 
den Legale,  ap.  Collier,  p.  109. 
HALF.     Half;  part;  side.    (^.-&) 


HALF-BAKED.     Raw;  inexperienced;   half* 

silly.     Var,  dial, 
HALF-BORD.    Sixpence.    A  cant  term. 
HALF-CAPS.     Half-bows;   sUght   salutations 

with  the  cap.     ShaJt, 
HALFENDELE.    Half;  the  half  part.    (J,-S.j 
In  Somerset,  a  halfendeal  garment  is  one  com- 
posed of  two  different  materials. 

He  sehaaed  the  erie  in  a  while 
Mare  [then]  haljhndele  a  myle*. 

US,  Linco/it  A.  i.  17.  r.  131. 

HALFERS.  An  exclamation  among  children 
which  entitles  the  utterer  to  half  of  anything 
found  by  his  companion,  unless  the  latter 
previously  says,  **  No  halfers,  findee  keepee, 
loosee  seekee,"  which  destroys  the  claim. 

HALF-FACED.  Showing  only  half  the  face, 
the  rest  being  concealed  by  a  mufiler.  See 
the  Puritan,  quoted  by  Nares.  Also  said  of  a 
face  dravm  in  profile.  Half  faced  groata  were 
those  which  had  the  king's  face  in  profile. 

HALF-HAMMER.  The  game  of  hop,  step, 
and  jump.    Eaat, 

HALF-KIRTLE.  The  common  dress  of  courte- 
sans.     See  2  Henry  IV.  v.  4. 

HALFLY.    Half.    Halle's  Hist.  Ex.  p.  39. 

HALF-MARROW.  One  of  two  boys  who  ma- 
nages  a  tram.    North. 

HALF-MOON.    A  periwig.    Dekker, 

HALF-NAMED.    Privately  baptized.     Wett. 

HALF-NOWT.    Half-price.     North, 

HALF-PACE.  A  raised  floor  or  platform.  See 
Ord.  and  Reg.  pp.  341,  356. 

HALFPENNY.  To  have  one  hand  on  a  half- 
penny, to  be  cautious,  prudent,  or  attentive  to 
one's  interests.    North, 

HALF-ROCKED.    Silly.     Var,  dial. 

HALF-SAVED.  Half-witted.  Herrf,  The  epi- 
thet half-airained  is  also  common. 

HALF-STREET.  A  place  in  Southwark,  for- 
merly noted  for  stews. 

HALFULDELE.    Same  as  Halfendele,  q.  v. 

HALIDOM.  Holiness ;  sanctity ;  the  sanctuary ; 
a  sacrament.  Formerly  a  common  oath. 
Minsheu  calls  it,  "  an  old  word,  used  by  old 
countrywomen  by  manner  of  swearing."  * 

HALIE.    To  hawl;  to  pull.    (A,'S.) 

HALIFAX-GIBBET.  An  instrument  of  execu- 
tion formerly  used  at  Halifax. 

HALIGH.  Holy.  This  word  occurs  in  MS. 
Cott.  Vespas.  D.  vii.  Ps.  4. 

HALING.    A  pulling.    Harruion,  p.  1 84. 

HALING-WHIP.    A  flexible  whip  or  rod. 

HALI.PALMER.    A  palmer-worm.     West, 

HALIWEY.  The  balsam  tree.  See  a  list  of 
plants  in  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  3.  The  term  was 
also  applied  to  any  remedy  against  sickness. 

HALK.    Futuo.    MS.  Ashmole  208. 

HALKE.     A  corner.    (J,.S,) 

And  alio  thisc  falce  erchedekene  that  aboute  C'.it 

cuntre  waike. 
And  maynteynen  falce  preeatJs  in  eTcry  halke, 

MS.  Athtmoh  60,  f.  97* 

HALL.  (1)  A  trammel.    Suffolk. 

(2)  A  chi^  house.  The  manor-house  in  many 
parishes  is  called  the  HalL 
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(S)  A  haUl  a  haU!  The  usual  exdamation  at 
ancient  masques,  &c.  to  make  room  for  the 
dancers  or  performers. 

HALLABALOO.    A  noise,  or  uproar. 

HALLACKING.  IdUng;  feasting;  making 
meny.    HattacU,    An  idle  fellow.    North. 

H  ALLAGE.  The  fee  or  toll  due  to  the  lord  of 
a  fair  or  market.     {Fr») 

HALLAN.  The  passage  or  space  between  the 
outer  and  inner  door  of  a  cottage ;  the  parti- 
tion between  the  passage  and  the  room. 
Hallan'$haker,  an  impudent  presuming  beg- 
gar.    North. 

HALLANTIDE.    All  Saints'  day.     We$t. 

HALLE.  (1^  Well ;  healthy.    See  Ball  (2). 

(2)  A  dwelhng,  or  habitation.  (A.-S.) 

h)  All.     Kyng  Alisaunder,  2327. 

(4)  A  plough-handle.     Devon. 

HALLE.E'EN.    All  HuUow  even.     North. 

HALLESYN.    To  kiss,  or  embrace.    Pr.  Pan. 

HALLIBASH.     A  great  blaze.     North. 

HALLIER.  A  student  in  a  hall  at  Oxford.  See 
Harrison's  England,  p.  152. 

HALLING.  (1)  Trying  to  see  if  geese  or  ducks 
be  with  egg.    Devon. 

(2)  Tapestry.    See  Warton,  ii.  377. 

HALLION.    A  reprobate.     North. 

HALL-NIGHT.  Shrove  Tuesday  evening.  The 
previous  Sunday  is  sometimes  called  Hall- 
Sunday.     Devon. 

HALLOWDAY.    A  holiday.    Eatt. 

HALLOWMASS.     The  feast   of   All  Saints. 
Halowe  Thurtdaye^  Holy  Thursday. 
To  tee  hyi  nobuUe  and  ryalle  arraye 
In  Rome  on  Hatowe  Thursday. 

JUS.  Cantab.  Ft.  II.  98,  f.  849. 

HALLY.    Wholly.     Gower. 

Thane  they  holde  at  his  hesle  AaUy  at  onee. 

Mortt  jirthura,  MS.  Uncoln,  f.88. 

HALM.     Handle.     Gawayne. 
HALMOT-COURT.    The  court  of  a  copyhold 
manor ;  a  court  baron.    North.  **  Holden  his 
halymotes."  i.  e.  his  courts,  Wright's  PoL 
Songs,  p.  154. 
HALOGHE.    A  saint,  or  holy  one.    {J.-S.) 
Thou  sal  noght  leve  my  Mule  in  helle,  ne  thou  ul 
noght  gife  thi  halogfui  to  »e  comipcloun. 

Jf5.  Cb».£ro»10,r.23. 
AHe  the  halowet  that  are  In  hevene. 
And  angeb  ma  than  manne  kanne  nevene. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  1. 17.  f.  141. 

HALPACE.    A  raised  floor,  or  stage ;  the  dais 
of  a  hall.     It  is  spelt  hautepact  in  Hall, 
Henry  YIII.  f.  65 ;  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  153. 
HALPE.    Helped.     Chaucer. 

He  hewe  on  ther  bodyet  bolde, 
Hyi  hownde  halpa  hym  at  nede. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  IL  38.  f.  73. 

HALPED.    Crippled.    L  Wight. 

HALPOWRTH.    A  halfpemiyworth. 

HALS.    The  neck  ;  the  throat.     (^.-5.) 
Foure  fendii  so  he  als, 
Hongyng  fast  aboute  hir  ?mU. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft,  r.  48,  t.  45. 

HALSE.  (1)  Hazel.    Somerset. 
(t)  To  aalute ;  to  embrace,    {J.-S.) 


HALSENY.  Guess ;  conjectuzc 

rally,  an  eyil  prediction. 
HALSFANG.    The  piUory.    Blouat. 
HALSH.    To  tie ;  to  fasten ;  to  knot.     Norik. 
HALS-MAN.     An  executioner.     ''The  hils- 

man's   sword,"   Cleaveland  Revived,  1660, 

p.  75.    (^..5.) 
HALSON.  (1)  A  kind  of  hard  wood. 
(2)  To  promise  or  bid  fadr,  good,  or  bad ;  to 

predict.    Devon. 
HALSTER.    He  who  draws  a  barge  alongside 

a  river  by  a  rope.    West. 
HALSUMLY.    ComforUbly.     Gawayne. 
HALT.  (1)  A  shrub ;  a  copse.     It  is  the  trass- 

lation  of  virgultum  in  Nominale  MS. 

(2)  Held ;  kept    Also,  holdeth. 

For  the  that  bait  his  lif  m  dere 
His  modlr  is,  withouten  were. 
Cttnur  Mundl,  MS.  0>U.  Tritu  Camtah.  1 59w 

(3)  A  strong  hamper,  such  as  is  used  with  a 
pack-saddle.    North, 

(4)  Animal  deposit.    Somerset. 

HALTE.     To  go  lamely.     (^.-M)    Also  an 

adjective,  lame. 
HALTERPATH.    A  bridle-way.    Dorset. 
HALTERSACK.     A  term  of  reprcMch,  in^ 
mating  that  a  person  is  fit  for  the  gallows. 
'*  A  knavish  lad,  a  slie  wag,  a  haltersacke," 
Florio,  p.  81. 
HALVANS.    Inferior  ore.    North. 
HALVENDELE.    StaiesaUaffendele,q.Y. 
Her  ys  theAa/vyndcilof  our  gcste; 
God  laTe  us,  mest  and  lest. 

MS.  Antniti,  CaO.  Arm.  fi,  f.  4. 

HAL  WE.    To  hallow,  or  consecrate.    {JL-S.^ 
HALWEN.  Saints.  Auchinleck  MS. 
HALWETHURS.    Holy  Thursday. 
HALWYS.    Sides.    Arch.  xxx.  408. 
HALY.     Hated.    Prompt.  Parv. 
HALZEN.    The  same  as /faZMm,  q.  V. 
HAL5EN.    SainU.    MS.  Arundel  57,  f.  94. 
HAM.  (1)  Them.    Weber's  Met.  Rom. 
(2)  A  rich  level  pasture.     West.     A  plot  of 

ground  near  a  river. 
HAMBERWES.    Horse  collars.    Nominale  MS. 

Kennett  has  hamertmghs. 
HAMBURGHES.    The  arm-holes.    Iam. 
HAMBYR.    A  hammer.    Pr.  Parv. 
HAMCH.    The  hip-joint.    Northumb. 
HAME.  (1)  Home.    Still  in  use. 
(2)  Skin.    Kyng  Alisaunder,  391. 
HAMEL.    To  walk  lame.    To  hamel  dogs,  to 

lame  them  by  cutting  their  hams  or  houghs. 

North,     See  Troilus  and  Creseide,  n.  964, 

**  o  fote  is  hameled  of  thy  sorowe." 
HAMELESSE.    Hamlets.    Langtoft,p.321. 
HAMELIN.    Limping;  walking  Tame.    yoriL 
HAMES.    Pieces  of  wood  on  the  collar  of  the 

horse  to  which  the  traces  are  fixed,   f  >r.  ikL 
HAM-FLEETS.      A  sort  of  cloth  bosldns  to 

defend  the  legs  from  dirt.     GItnic. 
HAMIL.    A  handle.    Somerset. 
HAMINE.      To  aim  at  anything,  to  hit  it 

Lydgate. 
HAMKIN.    A  pudding  made  npon  the  Ujocs 
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]f  a  shoulder  of  mutton,  all  the  flesh  being 
Srst  taken  off.    Devon. 
lMLEN.    To  tie,  or  attach.    (>^.-S.) 
kMLET.    A  high  constable.     Groae, 
lMLING.    The  operation  of  cutting  the  balls 
rat  of  the  feet  of  dogs. 

IMMARTWARD.  Homeward.  See  the 
Chron.  Vilodun.  p.  96.  Hammard  occurs  in 
SirDegrevant,  1233. 

LMMER.  To  stammer.  Also,  to  work  or 
labour.  Var.  dial.  The  hammer  of  death, 
i.  e.,  a  fist.  Hammer  and  pincert,  the  noise 
made  by  a  horse  when  he  strikes  the  hind- 
foot  against  the  fore-foot.  To  live  hammer 
md  tonga,  to  agree  Tcry  badly. 
lMMER-AXE.  An  instrument  haying  a 
lammer  on  one  side  of  the  handle,  and  an  axe 
)n  the  other.     North* 

lMMER-DRESSED.      Said  of  stone  hewn 
mih.  a  pick,  or  pointed  hammer. 
iMMER-SCAPPLE.    A  miser.    North, 
lMMERWORT.    The  herb  pellitory. 
IMMIL.    A  Tillage ;  a  hoveL    North. 
lMPER.    To  beat.    North. 
lMPER-CLOT.    a  ploughman.    North. 
lMPERLEGGED.    Led  away  or  overborne 
)y  another.     Warw, 
lMPERY.     Out  of  repair.    Kent, 
lMPSHIRE.HOG.     a  derisive  name  for  a 
lative  of  Hampshire. 
lMRON.    The  hold  of  a  ship.  Blount. 
lMS.    Breeches.    A  cant  term. 
lM-SAM.     Irregularly.     Cumb, 
lMSHACKJ^E.     To  fasten  the  head  of  an 
mimal  to  one  of  its  forelegs. 
lMSTICKS.    Part  of  the  harness  fixed  to  a 
Worse's  collar.    North. 
lM-TREES.    The  hames,  q.  v.    Devon. 
lMUR.    a  hammer.    Pr.  Parv. 
lMWARD.     Homewards.    Heame. 
lM  WOOD.     A  hoop  fixed  round  the  collar  of 
1  cart-horse,  to  which  the  chains  are  attached. 

IN.  (1)  Hence.    Sevyn  Sages,  494. 
I  To  have.     StiU  in  use  in  the  North  for  the 
pres.  plur. 

I  The  voice  wherewith  wood  cleavers  keep 
(ime  to  their  strokes. 

INABOROUGH.  A  coarse  horse-coQar,  made 
of  reed  or  straw.    Devon. 
INAP.    A  cup.    Test.  Vctust.  p.  99. 
INAPER.    A  hamper,  or  basket.    Hanaper 
Office,  where  the  writs  were  deposited  in  a 
basket,  and  still  so  called. 
VNBY.    Wanton ;  unruly.    North. 
IKCELED.    Cut  off.    Skinner. 
INCE-POTTS.     In  the  inventory  of  Arch- 
bishop Parker's  plate,  ArchaoloffiOf  xxx.  25, 
is  ''  ij.  hance-pottSfVrithe  angells  wings  chased 
on  the  bellies,  withe  covers  annexed,  weyinge 
xlilj.  oz.  |." 

INCLE.    A  great  many.    North. 
\NCUTCHER.    A  handkerchief.    North. 
iND.  (1)  M  any  hand,  at  any  rate,  at  all 
events.     To  make  a  hand  on^  to  waste,  spoil, 


or  destroy.  To  bean  the  mending  hand,  to 
be  in  a  state  of  convalescence.  To  have  the 
hand  m,  to  be  accustomed  to  business.  T$ 
swap  even  hands,  to  exchange  without  advan- 
tage. H^e  any  hand  afore,  ready  and  pre- 
pared for  any  undertaking.  Tb  hand  with,  to 
cooperate  with. 

(2)  To  sign.  Eagt,  My  own  hand  copy,  i.  e. 
my  autograph  copy. 

(3)  The  shoulder-joint  of  a  hog,  cut  without  the 
blade-bone.    Suff. 

(4^  A  bunch  of  radishes.    Cambr. 

(5)  Performance.  Also,  a  doer  or  workman  in 
any  business  or  work. 

HAND-BALL.  Stowe  mentions  a  custom  of 
playing  at  hand-ball  on  Easter-day  for  a  tansy- 
cake,  the  winning  of  which  depended  chiefly 
upon  swiftness  of  foot.  Survey  of  London, 
ed.  1720,  b.  i.  p.  251. 

And  belyfe  he  gerte  write  a  lettre,  and  lent  it  tille 
Alexander,  and  therwlth  he  tent  bym  a  handballv 
and  other  certane  japei  in  scorne. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  I.  17,  f.  7- 

HANDBAND.    Possession.    (A.-S.) 
HANDBEATING.    Cutting  off  the  turf  with  a 

beating  axe.    Devon. 
HANDBOW.    The  long  or  common  bow. 
HAND-BREDE.    A  hand's  breadth.    (A.-S.) 
HAND-CANNON.    A  musket.    Hall. 
HAND-CLOTH.    A  handkerchief.    Line. 
HAND-CLOUT.    AtoweL    North. 
HANDE.    Hanged? 

Alexander  gart  rayieup  twa  pelers  of  marUe,  and 

by-twixe  thame  he  hande  a  table  of  golde. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  L  17,  f.  40. 

HANDECHAMP.    A  ruffle.    Craven. 

HANDELL.    A  fuller's  instrument.    Peyye. 

HANDER.     The  second  to  a  pugilist.   Ztnc. 

HANDERHAMP.    A  ruffle.    Craven. 

HANDERSOME.    Handy ;  meddUng.    North. 

HANDEWARPS.  A  kind  of  doth,  formerly 
much  made  in  Essex. 

HANDFAST.  Hold;  custody;  confinement. 
Also,  connection  or  union  with.  SeeHolinshed, 
Chron.  Ireland,  pp.  6,  134.  The  custom  of 
handfasting,  or  contracting  for  marriage,  needs 
no  more  than  a  passing  observation. 

HANDFUL.  The  measure  of  a  hand,  or  four 
inches ;  a  span.    Blount. 

HANDGUN.   Aculverin.    Paltyrave. 

HAND  -  HOVEN  -  BREAD.  Oatmeal-bread, 
kneaded  very  stiff,  with  little  leaven.    Lane. 

HANDICAP.  A  kind  of  game,  mentioned  in 
PcDVs's  Diarv. 

HAND-IN-AND-H AND-OUT.  A  game  played 
in  the  following  manner.  A  company  of 
young  people  are  drawn  up  in  a  circle,  when 
one  of  them,  pitched  upon  by  "jot,  walks 
round  the  band,  and,  if  a  boy,  hits  a  girl,  or  if 
a  girl,  she  strikes  a  boy  whom  she  chooses, 
on  which  the  party  striking  and  the  party 
struck  run  in  pursuit  of  each  other,  till  the 
latter  is  caught,  whose  lot  it  then  becomes  to 
perform  the  same  part.  A  game  so  called  was 
forbidden  by  statute  of  Edw.  lY. 

HAND-IN-FOST.   A  guide-post.     Oxm. 
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HANDL ASS.    A  small  windlass ;  the  handle  of 

a  windlass.     fVeMi, 
HAND-LIME.    A  ciron,  or  hand-worm. 
HANDLOCKED.    Handcuffed.    Dekker, 
HAND-OUT.    A  kind  of  game  mentioned  by  Sir 

John  Harrineton. 
HAND4)VER.HEAD.    Tbooghtleuly  ext>»v.. 
gant ;  careless ;  at  random ;  plenty.    Hemp  is 
said  to  be  dressed  hand  over  head,  when  the 
coarse  part  is  not  separated  from  the  fine. 
HANDPAT.    Fluent.    See  JntpaL 
HAND.RUFF.    A  shirt  ruffle.    HaU. 
HANDRUNNING.   Continuously.   North, 
HANDSMOOTH.   Quite  flat.  Forby  expUiins  it, 
uninterruptedly,  without  obstacle,  entirely.  It 
occurs  in  Palsgrave. 
HAND-SPIKE.    A  wooden  leayer,  shod  with 

iron.    Craven, 
H  AND-STAFP.    The  handle  of  a  flail 
HANDSTRIKB.    A  strong  piece  of  wood  used 

as  a  lever  to  a  windlass.   Far.  diaL 
HAND'S-TURN.    Assistance.    Var.  dial. 
HANDSUM.    Dexterous ;  very  handy. 
HAND-TABLE.    A  table-book.    Pr.  Parv, 
HAND-WHILE.    A  moment ;  a  short  time. 
HAND-WOMAN.    A  midwife.   Devon, 
HAND-WRISTS.    The  wrists.    Somerset. 
HANDY.  (1)  Apiggin.    North. 
(2)  Ready ;  expert ;  clever,    far,  dial. 
HANDYCUFFS.    Blows.    Sec  Yorkshire  Ale, 
p.  10 ;  Florio,  p.  20.     Handy-blowe,  Spanish 
Tragedy,  ap.  Hawkins,  ii.  9. 
HANDY-DANDY.  A  game  thus  played  by  two 
children.    One  puts  something  secretly,  as  a 
small  pebble,  into  one  hand,  and  with  clenched 
fists  he  whirls  his  hands  round  each  other, 
crying,  "  Handy- spandy,  Jack-a-dandy,  which 
good  hand  will  you  have  ?"  The  other  guesses 
or  touches  one ;  if  right,  he  wins  its  contents; 
if  wrong,  loses  an  equivalent.    This  game  is 
not  obsolete,    and    is  mentioned    in  Piers 
Ploughman,  p.  69  ;  King  Lear,  iv.  6 ;  Florio, 
p.  57.  "  The  play  called  handie  dandie,  or  the 
casting  or  pitching  of  the  barre,"  Nomen- 
clator,  p.  297,  which  seems  to  refer  to  another 
amusement. 
HANDYFAST.   Holding  fast.  Devon. 
HANDYGRIPES.    "  JUe  ttr^tte,  at  grapling  or 

handygrtpet"  Florio, ed.  1611,  p.  20. 
HANE.  (1)  To  throw.   Devon. 

(2)  Protection ;  safeguard.   Line. 
HANG.  (1)  A  crop  of  fniit.   Ea»t. 

<2)  A  declivity.  Ea$t.  To  hang  out,  to  lean  over 
asacliffdoes. 

(3)  To  stick,  or  adhere.  West.  Also,  to  tie  or 
fasten.  Somerset. 

(4)  It*s  hang  it  that  has  it,  there  is  little  or  no 
difference.  To  hang  out,  to  give  a  party.  To 
hang  an  arse,  to  hang  back  or  hesitate.  The 
last  phrase  occurs  in  Hudibras.  To  hang  the 
iip,  to  pout,  to  look  sullen.  To  hang  in  the 
belt-ropes,  to  be  asked  in  church  and  then 
defer  the  marriage.  To  hang  in  one's  hair,  to 
6Cold  or  abuse. 

HANGBTi    A  hanger-on ;  a  dependent. 


HANGE.    The  lighto,  heart,  and  liver,  or  pli 

of  an  animal.    H^est. 
HANGEDLY.    Reluctantlv.    North. 
HANGEN.    Same  as  i/an^' (2). 

HANGER.  (1)  A  pot-hook.    Var.  dial 

(2)  The  fringed  loop  or  strap  appended  to  i 
girdle,  in  which  the  dagger  or  small  i«< 
usually  hung. 

Mem  swords  In  hangrra  hang  fast  by  their  ti Je. 
Their  stlrrops  hang  when  as  they  tt««  to  rkie. 

Tapior'*  m>rke$,  lOP.iuI 

(3)  A  hanging  wood  on  the  declivity  of  a  L 
South. 

HANGEREL.  Same  as  (?am&reA  q.  v. 
HANGER-ON.    A  dependent.  Far.  dial 
HANG-GALLOWS.  A  villain ;  a  feUow  %ho  d 

serves  the  gallows.    Var.  dial. 
HANGING.    Tapestry.    See  Warton,  IL  is 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630,  iL  133. 

HANGING-LEVEL.    A  regular  level  or  pUj 

an  inclined  plane.  East. 
HANGING-MONTH.  November.    Var.^kL 
HANGING-SIDE.    The  higher  side  of  iia 

that  is  not  perpendicular. 
HANGING-WALL.    The  wall  or  sideox^rij 

regular  vein.    Derbysh. 
HANG-IT.   A  common  ezdamation  of  dl^ 

pointment  or  contempt.    Var.  dioL 
HANGLES.    The  iron  moveable  crook,  ^'' 

posed  of  teeth,  and  suspended  over  the  fire :: 

culinary  purposes.  North. 
HANGMAN.  A  term  of  endearment.  HeTvt)<>J1 

Edward  IV.  p.  82. 
HANGMAN'S-WAGES.    Thirteen  pence  i^ 

penny.    See  Grose. 

HANGMENT.  (1)  To  play  the  hangmeot,  i. « 

to  be  much  enraged.    North. 
(2)  Hanging  •,  suspension.  Pr.  Parv. 
HANGNAILS.    Small  pieces  of  partiilly  ^vi 

rated  skin  about  the  roots  of  the  finger-D^'i 

Var.  diaL 
HANGNATION.   Very;  extreme.  Eoit. 
HANG-SLEEVE.   A  dangler.   SufoU. 
HANG. SUCH.  Same  as  Hang.galknrt,a.J. 
HaNGULHOOK.  a  fish-hook. 

The  fisshcre  hath  lost  his  tumgnlk^ok. 

HANK.  (1)  To  hanker  after.   North. 

(2)  A  skein  of  thread,  or  vrorsted ;  inpei 
latch  for  fastening  a  gate.  Hence,  to  fava 
To  keep  a  good  hank  upon  your  horse,  to 
a  good  hold  of  the  reins.  The  rope  thi: 
over  the  saddle  of  the  thill-horse  is 
the  thill-hanks.  To  make  a  ravelled  hxnlc, 
put  anything  into  confusion.  To  have  a 
on  another,  to  have  him  entangled  To 
a  hank  on  one,  to  take  advantage  of  Or 
revenged  on  him. 

3)  A  habit,  or  practice.  Nortk. 

4)  A  body,  or  assemblage,   Warw. 

5)  A  handle.   Somerset. 
(6)  An  ox  rendered  furious  by  barbarooi 

ment.  MiddL 
HANKETCHER.  a  handkerchief.  EoL 
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ANKLE.  To  entangle,  or  twist.   North, 
ANKTELO.  A  siUy  fellow.  South. 
ANNA.   HtTcnot.    Var.dial 
ANNIEL.  A  bad  fellow.  North,   Skeltonhaa 
haynyarde,  i.  282. 

iNNIER.  A  teasing  penon.    Yorhth. 
ILNNIKIN-BOBY.  An  old  English  dance. 
iNS.  Quantity;  multitude.   HalL 
INSE.  (1)  The  upper  part  of  a  door  frame. 
**Jntlante9t  ymages  of  antique  sette  over 
doores  io  the  comers  of  an  haunce/'  Elyot, 
1559.    **The  haunse,  or  lintell  of  a  doore/' 
Cotgrave,  in  y.  CUneauf  "the  haonse  of  a 
dore,  tm  dntua  de  porte.**     Florio,  p.  507, 
apparently  makes  it  synonymous  with  thresh- 
old, and  early  scientific  writers  use  it  occa- 
lionally  for  the  spring  of  an  arch. 
\  To  enhance,  exalt.   Chester  Plays,  i.  168. 
kNSEL.  A  gift,  reward,  or  bribe.  See  Reynard 
the  Foxe,  p.  146 ;  Depos.  Ric.  II.  p.  30 ;  Piers 
Ploughman,  p.  96.    It  is  a  new  year's  gift,  an 
earnest  or  earnest  penny,  any  gift  or  purchase 
It  a  particular  time  or  season ;  also,  the  first 
luc  of  anything.    The  first  money  received  in 
the  morning  for  the  sale  of  goods  is  the  han- 
lel,  and  it  is  accounted  fortunate  to  be  the 
purchaser.    Hansel-Monday  is  the  first  Mon- 
iay  in  the  year,  when  it  is  usual  to  make  pre- 
lents  to  children  and  servants.   "  To  hansel 
>ur  shaip  blades,*'  to  use  them  for  the  first 
time,  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  p.  29.     In  Beves  of 
Hamtoun,  p.  113,  it  means  the  first  action. 
'In  the  way  of  good  hansell,  de  bonne  erre" 
Palsgrave.    In  the  Vale  of  Blackmore,  a  pre- 
lent  to  a  young  woman  at  her  wedding  is 
»IIed  a  good  handsel.    The  first  purchaser  in 
I  shop  newly  opened  hentek  it,  as  the  first 
>urchaser  of  the  day  does  a  market.    '*  The 
irst  bridall  banket  after  the  wedding  daye,  the 
;ood  handxeU  feast,*'  Nomendator,  p.  80; 
'  Gossips  feasts,  as  they  tearme  them,  good 
landsel  feaats,"  Withala,  ed.  1608,  p.  291. 
'  Handselled,  that  hath  the  handseU  or  first 
ise  of,*'  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Eetreme.    "  Hafife 
lansell  for  &t  mar,"  Robin  Hood,  i.  87. 
^m  the  following  very  curious  passage,  it 
ppears  the  writer  disbelieved  the  common 
Qperstition  respecting  the  good  fortune  of  the 
ansel,  or  hancel. 
or  haneel  y  can  no  skylle  alio, 
Hyt  yi  iiou}t  to  belere  tharto ; 
He  thyDketii  hyt  ys  fall  every  deyl, 
V  beleve  hyt  nou5t,  ne  never  ihal  weyU 
For  maoy  havyn  glad  haneet  at  themorw. 
And  to  hem  or  evyn  comcth  mochyl  lorw. 

MS.  Hart.  1701,  f.  3. 
Therfore  thou  haate  feble  hanteii. 
And  war^  betyde  the  ichall. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  il.  38,  f.  116. 

MSELINE.    A  kind  of  short  jacket,  men- 
oned  by  Chaucer. 

MS-EN-KELDER.    A  Dutch  phrase,  mean- 
ig  Jack  in  the  eeilar,  but  formerly  applied 
cularly  to  an  unborn  infant. 
ST.    Have  not.   Far.  dial. 


HANTETH.  Frequentcth ;  makcth  much  use  ot 
Heame. 

HANTICK.    Mad;  cracked.  Exmoor. 

HANTINGS.  The  handles  which  fix  on  to  the 
sneed  of  a  scythe.  North. 

HANTLE.  A  handful ;  much ;  many ;  a  great 
quantity.    Far.  dial. 

HANTY.    Wanton;  restive.  NoHh. 

HANYLONS.  The  wUes  of  a  fox.  See  Piers 
Ploughman,  p.  181. 

HAP.  (1)  To  wrap  up ;  to  clothe.  Hence,  cover- 
ing.   Still  in  use. 

The  acbeperde  keppid  hb  staf  ful  wanne, 
Aad  hmppU  It  ever  undur  hb  harme. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft  v.  48,  f.  03. 

(2)  Chance;  fortune.     {A.'S.) 

He  aendyth  yowryi  botbe  hap  and  fade, 
And  for  yow  dyed  ny  dere  sone  derc. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ft.  11.  38,  f.  48. 

(3)  To  encourage  or  set  on.    North. 
HAP-HARLOT.    A  coarse  coverlet.  Baretsays, 

**  a  course  covering  made  of  divers  shreds." 
Upton,  MS.  additions  to  Junius,  gives  a 
strange  etymology, — "Hapharlet,  or  close 
coverlet,  etym.  q.  d.  a  harlot  by  htgif  to  keep 
one  warm." 

HAPNEDE.  Happened;  chanced.  "Us  es 
fnlle  hapnede,"  MS.  Morte  Arthure.  ''  It  hap- 
peneth  me  well,  whiche  sayeing  we  use  whan 
of  a  good  dede  good  and  welthe  hath  foloweth^ 
il  me  preni  bien,"  Palsgrave. 

HAPNY.    A  halfpenny.    Wett. 

HAPPA.    \\rhat  think  you  ?    North. 

HAPPE.  To  happen.   Chaucer. 

HAPPEN.    Perhaps ;  possibly.  North. 

HAPPEN-ON.   To  meet  with.    Line. 

HAPPER.    To  crackle ;  to  patter.   Weal. 

HAPPILY.    Haply.    Cotgrave. 

HAPPING.  A  coarse  coverlet.  Also,  any  kind 
of  covering.  North.  See  the  Test.  Vetusta, 
p.  454,  a  will  dated  1503. 

HAPPY.  (1)  Rich.    Ben  Jonson,  U.  404. 

(2)  Happy  go  lucky,  any  thing  done  at  a  ven- 
ture. Happy  tnan  be  hit  dole,  may  happiness 
be  his  lot.   North. 

HAPPYLYCHE.  Perhaps.  See  an  early  gloss 
in  MS.  Egerton  829,  f.  78. 

HAPS.  (1)  A  hasp.    Var.dial. 

(2)  The  lower  part  of  a  half-door.  Devon. 
HAPT.  Happed,  or  wrapped  up.  Leland. 
HAQUE.    A  hand-gun,  about  three-quarters  of 

a  yard  long.   Haguebutt  an  arquebus. 
HAR.  (1)  Hair.   Kyng  Alisaunder,  5025. 
(2^  Their.    Ritaon. 

(3)  The  hole  in  a  stone  on  which  the  spindle  of 
a  door  or  gate  rests.  Durh.  The  har-tree  is 
the  head  of  the  gate  in  which  the  foot  or  bot- 
tom of  the  spindle  is  placed. 

(4)  Higher.   Northumb. 

(5)  A  drizzling  rain,  or  fog.   North, 
HARAGEOUSE.    Violent ;  stem ;  severe. 

Howelle  and  Hardetfe,  happy  in  arroes. 
Sir  Herylle  and  alx  Herygalle,    thbe  haragaouMe 
knyghttcf.  Jforfe  Arthur*,  MS.  Lineotn,  t.  71. 

Strawe  be  he  never  lO  harrageouJta. 

Occ/eve,  MS.  S  e.  Antf^  134.  f.  381. 
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TIARAS.  A  stud  of  bones ;  a  stable.  "  Equi- 
citoffi,  a  bares/*  Nominale  MS.  Cf.  Depos. 

Ric.  II.  p.  15. 

Than  lopcn  about  hem  the  Loml>ara* 
A«  wicked  ooltcs  out  of  Aanu. 

Gm  of  WarwQctt  p.  905. 

HARBEGIEKS.    Persons  whose  duty  it  was  to 
provide  lodgings  for  the  king,  or  their  masters. 
Harbethen,  Hall,  Henry  VIII.  f.  36,  is  appa- 
rently the  same  word. 
HARBENYOWRE.    A  lodging. 

Nowe  yi  he  come  with  gnt  honowre 
To  Rome  to  hyi  AorCNmimcrrc. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  iL  38,  f.  159. 

HARBER.   Thebom-beam.  Etui. 
HARBER6AGE.    Inn ;  lodging. 

Hyes  to  the  hmrbergagv  thare  the  kyng  hoTya. 

Jferf «  Arthun,  MS,  lAneein,  f.  79. 

HARBINGERS.  See  Harbeffierg. 

HARBOROUS.   Hospitable.    Cotferdale. 

HARBORROW.  Lodging ;  protection.  Also,  to 
lodge  in  an  inn.    Lydgate. 

II  ARBOUR.  The  term  applied  to  the  lodgment 
ofthe  hart  or  hind.  SeeTwici,p.27.  The  man 
who  held  the  lymer  was  called  the  harbourerf 
and  his  business  was  to  go  out  early  in  the 
morning  on  his  ring-walks,  and  find  by  his 
hound  where  a  hart  or  other  beast  had  gone 
into  the  wood  from  his  pasture.  He  then  fol- 
lowed the  scent  till  he  thought  he  was  near 
the  lair,  and  haying  taken  some  of  the  freshest 
fewmets  he  could  find,  went  to  the  place  of 
meeting.  This  was  called  harbouring  the 
hart.    See  also  the  Gent.  Rec 

IIARBROUGHE.  Harbour ;  lodging.  We  have 
also  harburgerye^  and  other  forms. 

HARBURGEN.    Set  Habergeon, 

HARD.  (I )  Sour,  said  of  ale.   Var.  dial 

(2)  Hard  qf  hearing,  deaf.  Hard  and  iharp, 
scarcely,  cruelly,  harshly.  Hard  laid  on,  very 
ilL   Hard»aet,  scarcely  able  ;  very  obstinate. 

(3^  Hardy ;  strong.    South, 

(4;  Full  grown.    Somerset 

[5)  Miserly ;  covetous ;  very  mean.  North. 

J6)  Half  tipsy.     Yorikeh. 

J)  Sharp ;  grievous  ;  hardship ;  soirowful ;  ter- 
rible ;  great ;  hard.    Heame.    Also,  danger. 
S9)  A  hurdle.    Nominale  MS. 
10)  A  small  marble.  Somertet. 

HARDAUNT.    Courageous.    Lydgate. 

HARDBEAM.  Same  as  Harber,  q.  v.  It  is 
mentioned  in  Harrison,  p.  212. 

HARD-BY.    Very  near.     Var.  dial. 

HARD-CORN.    Wheat  and  rye.    North. 

HARDE.    To  make  hard.     (y/.-5.) 

HARDEL.    The  back  of  the  hand. 

HARDELY.    Boldly ;  certainly.    (^.-5.) 
And  hardlpi  aungel,  trust  therto. 
For  doughtlea  it  thai  be  do. 

MS.  OtlL  THn.  Dubi.  D.  Iv.  Id. 

HARDEN.  (1)  To  air  clothes.    Salop. 

(2)  To  grow  dear.  North.  •«  At  the  hardest," 
or  most,  Harrison,  p.  145. 

(3)  Strong  or  coarse  doth.    Line. 

(4)  Hemp.  Yorkshure  Dial  1697.  '*  Stupa,  a 
hardes,"  Nominale  MS.    See  Hards. 


HARDHEAD.    Hardihood.     West. 

HARDHEADS.    Knapweed.    North.  Abotbr 
same  game  as  Cocks  (2). 

HARD-HOLD.    A  stifl"  dispute.    HalL 

H  ARDHOW.    The  plant  marigold. 

HARDIESSE.    Boldness.    (.#..>'.) 
And  for  to  loken  oTermorew 
It  hath  and  schalle  ben  evermore 
That  of  kny5thode  the  prowcKe 
Ii  grounded  upon  hardiegM. 

Cower,  MS.  Soc  Aatiq.  134.  t  IH 

HARDIMENT.      Courage;    acts  of  coange 

Carew's  Tasso,  4to.  1594. 
HARDING.    Hardening.    (J.-S.) 
HARD-IRON.    Com  crovrfoot.    North. 
HARDISHREW.    A  field-mouse.  Staff.  Ak 

called  the  hardistraw. 
HARDLE.  (I)  To  entangle.    Dorset. 
(2)  A  hurdle.    Harrison,  p.  184. 
HARDLEYS.   Scarcely ;  hardly.  North.  Som. 

times,  hardBngs. 
HARDMEAT.    Com.    Kennett, 
HARDMEN.    Men  who,  by  eatii^  a  catu 

herb,  became  impervious  to  ahot,  exoe^  the 

shot  was  made  of  silver. 
HARDNESS.    Cruelty ;  severity.  (J^N) 
HARDON.    Heard.    Heame. 
HARDS.  (1)  Coarse  flax ;  the  refuse  of  flsi  cir 

hemp.    **  Greties  de  Hn,  the  hards  or  tovcofl 

flax,"  Cotgrave.    Also,  small  pieces  of  eoine 

linen  matted  together,  with  which  msttnssa 

are  stuffed.    See  Harden. 
(2)  Very  hard  cinders.    East. 
HARD-THISTLE.    Serratola  arvensis.    loit, 
HARD-WOOD-TREES.      Trees   that  cboR 

their  leaves  annually.    North. 
HARDWORKEN.    Industrious.     We^. 
HARDYE.    To  encourage,  embolden.    {J.-Sj 
HARDYSSEDE.  Encouraged.  Hardyssy,hsiri.i 

ness,  boldness.    Heame. 
HARE.  (1)  Hoary.    Perceval,  230,  257,  m, 

1780,2190,2200. 

(2)  To  hurry,  harass,  or  scare.    Hence  we  mit 
perhaps  have  harttm  scarum, 

(3)  A  mist,  or  thick  fog.    North. 

(4)  Her ;  she.    Exmoor. 

(5)  Their.    Octovian,  1092. 
HARE-BRAINED.     Giddy ;  thooghties. 
HARECOPPE.    A  bastard.    Very  wion^v  eu 

plained  by  Nares,  in  ▼. 
HARENESSE.     Hairiness.    Heame. 
HARE-NUT.    Anearthnut.     Yorksh. 
HAREODE.    A  herald.    See  Sharp's  Q^rnssi 

Mysteries,  p.  121. 
HARE-PIPE.    A  snare  for  hares.    See  tbc  a^ 

ample  given  under  Go^t. 
HARES-EYE.    The  vrild  campion. 
HARE'S-FOOT.    To  kiss  the  h«i«*s  foot,  L  q 

to  be  too  late  for  anything. 
HARE-SUPPER.    The  harfrest-home.    DM. 
HAREWE.     A  harrow.      (^.-&)      Barttj^ 

harrowed,  Nominale  MS. 
HAREWEN.    Arrows.    Rob.  Glooc.  p.  394. 
HARGUEBUSIER.     A  soldier  who  caxried  \ 

harquebus.     Cotgrave. 
HARIE.  (1)  To  huny.    Chaucer 
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(2)  Derastation.    Langtoft,  p.  157. 
IIARIFF.    Catch-weed.    North. 
HARINGE.    A  kind  of  serpent. 
HARK.    To  guess  at.     Yorksh.    Hark-ye-but, 

i.  c.  do  but  hear ! 
HARL.  (1)  A  mist  or  fog.    North. 
(2)  To  entangle ;  to  confuse.     Var.  dial. 
HARLAS.    Harmless.    Chron.  Yil.  p.  5. 
HARLE.  (1)  Hair,  or  wool.    North. 

(2)  Three  hounds.    Oxon,    This  corresponds  to 
a  leash  of  greyhounds. 

(3)  To  cut  a  slit  in  the  one  of  the  hinder  legs  of 
an  animal  for  the  purpose  of  suspending  it. 

IIARLED.    Mottled,  as  cattle.    North. 
IIARLEDE.    Drove;  hurled.    See  Rob.  Glouc. 
p.  487 ;  St.  Brandan,  p.  11. 

And  harlethn  hcoin  out  of  the  londc. 
And  with  tormau  maaio  huy  tlowe. 

MS,  Laud.  lOB,  f .  106. 

HARLINGS.    The  hocks  of  a  horse. 
HARLOCK.    Supposed  to  mean  the  charlock, 

in  Drayton  and  Shakespeare. 
HARLOT.     A  term  originally  applied  to  a  low 
depraved  class  of  society,  the  ribalds,  and 
having  no  relation  to  sex.   (J.'N.) 
Salle  never  harlott  have  happe,  thorowe  helpe  of  my 

lorde. 
To  kylle  a  crownde  kyng  with  kryiome  enoynttede. 
Mortt  Jrthun,  MS.  lAneolnt  f.  79. 
HARLOTRY.     Ribaldry.    {A.-N.) 
HARLS.    The  earnest,  or  token.    (A.-S.) 

Better  it  ware  to  hyme  that  he  ware  unborne, 
than  lyfe  withowttene  grace,  for  grace  es  harlt  of 
that  Utund  Joye  that  it  to  come. 

MS,  Uneoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  S43. 

UARLYCHE.     Early.    "  Harlyche  and  latte," 
Wright's  Seven  Sages,  p.  21. 

HARM.    A  contagious  disease.     West. 

HARMAN-BECK.  A  constable.  HarmanSfiht 
stocks.    Old  cant  terms. 

aARMLES.     Without  arms.    Heame. 

HARMS.     To  mimic.     Yorkih. 

fJARN.     Coarse  linen.    North. 

^ARNEIS.     Armour;  furniture.     {A.-N.) 

iARNElSE.     To  dress ;  to  put  on  armour. 

JARNEN.     Made  of  horn.     mUs. 

lARNES.     Thebrains.     North. 

And  of  hys  hede  he  brake  the  bone. 
The  homes  lay  uppon  the  atone. 

MS.Hari.lTOht.3*. 

The  clensynge  place  of  the  hert  is  under  the 

armet  i   the  cleniyng  place  of  the  ly ver  if  bytwyx 

the  thee  and  the  body :  and  the  dentyng  place  of 

the  harnta  es  under  the  ere. 

MS.  LbM»ln  A.  i.  17,  f.301. 

lARNESS.  (1)  Any  kind  of  implement  or  ma- 
chine. West.  Also  as  HameU,  q.  v.  Har- 
ness-horse, a  horse  protected  by  armour. 
"  Harnes-man,  armigere"  Palsgrave. 

2)  Temper ;  humour.    South, 

(ARNISH.     To  harness.    Salop. 

[ARN.PAN.  Theskufl.  North.  "  Cnnium, 
a  hampaae,"  Nominale  MS. 

lARNSEY.  A  heron.  Hence  hamsey-ffutted, 
lank  and  lean.    East. 

lARO.  The  ancient  Norman  hue  and  cry  ;  the 
exclamation  of  a  person  to  procure  assistance 


when  his  person  or  property  was  in  danger. 
To  cry  out  haro  on  any  one,  to  denounce  his 
evil  doings.  HaroU  alaromef  an  exclama- 
tion of  astonishment  and  alarm,  mentioned 
by  Palsgrave. 

HAROFE.    Catch-weed.    See  HaHf. 

Tak  wormed,  or  haro^,  or  wodebynde,  and 
stampe  it,  and  wryngeowt  the  Jeuae,  and  do  it  lewke 
in  thyne  ere.  MS.  ZAneoU  A.  i.  17,  f.  283, 

HAROOD.    A  herald.    Torrent,  p.  72. 

HAROWES.    Arrows.    Somerset. 

So  they  schett  with  harotoeg  small. 
And  sett  laddurs  to  the  walle. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  iL  38.  f.  Itfl. 

HARP.    To  grumble.    Northumb. 
HARPER.    An  Irish  shilling,  which  bore  the 
figure  of  a  harp,  and  was  in  reality  only  worth 
ninepence.     Ben  Jonson,  viL  404. 
Although  such  rousique  some  a  shilling  cost. 
Yet  is  it  worth  but  nine-pence  at  the  roost. 

Bamfiek^g  hadg  Pteunta,  108. 

HARPERS-CORD.    A  harpsichord. 

HARPOUR.    A  harper.     Chaucer. 

HARP-SHILLING.    Same  as  Harper,  q.  v. 

The  haberdashers  by  natural  operation  of  this 
comet  are  fortunate,  for  olde  hattes  new  trimd  shall 
not  last  long,  and  Aarjie^Aii/lii^e  shall  not  passe  for 
twelvepence. — Fear^/Ull  and  lamtntaUa  EffkeU  vf 
Tufo  dangerotu  Comet*,  1891, 

HARPY.    A  species  of  hawk.  Gent.  Rec 
HARR.    To  snarl  angrily.    North. 
H  ARRAS.    The  harvest.     West. 
HARRE.  (1)  Higher.    Chester  Plays,  L  134. 

(2)  The  back  upright  timber  of  a  gate,  by  which 
it  is  hung  to  its  post.    Nomenclator,  1580. 

(3)  Out  qfharre,  out  of  order.  See  Jamieson. 
Herre,  MS.  BodL  294. 

The!  asken  all  Judgemedt 

Ayene  the  man,  and  make  bym  warre, 

Ther  while  hlmselfe  stant  out  of  Aarre. 

GoMrer,  ed.  1554,  f.  C 

HARREN.    Madeofhau-.    East. 

HARRE  R.  Quicker.  An  exclamation  to  a  horse 
in  Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  9. 

HARREST-DAM.    Harvest-home.    Yorhsh. 

HARRIAGE.    Confusion.    East. 

HARRIDAN.  A  haggard  old  woman ;  a  mise- 
rable, worn-out  harlot.     Grose, 

HARRIDGE.  The  straight  edge  of  a  ruler,  or 
any  other  thing.     Yorksh. 

HARRIMAN.    A  lizard.    Salop, 

HARRINGTON.  A  farthing,  so  called  because 
Lord  Harrington  obtained  from  James  I.  a 
patent  for  making  brass  farthings.  Drunken 
Barnaby  says, 

Thence  to  Harrington  be  it  spoken, 
For  name-sake  I  gave  a  token 
To  a  beggar  that  did  crave  it. 

HARRISH.    Harsh.    See  Naies,  in  v. 
HARROT.    A  herald.    Ben  Jonson,  i.  28. 
Ryght  sone  were  thay  reddy  on  every  syde. 
For  the  harrotei  betwyxte  thame  fast  dydc  ryde. 

MS.Lan»d.2m,t.itK 
HARROW.  (1)  Same  as  Haro,  q.  v. 
(2)  To  tear  to  pieces ;  to  distract ;  the  same  as 
Harry,  q.  v.    Hence  the  title  of  the  piece,  thf 
Harrowing  of  Hell,  in  HarL  MSS. 
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^8)  To  fatigue  greatly.   Imc, 
U  ARROW-B  ALL.  The  frame  of  a  harrow,  with- 
out the  spikes.    lAnc, 
HARROWER.    A  kind  of  hawk.  EUmn, 
HARRS.    Hinges  of  a  door.    liwiK    The  two 

ends  of  a  gate  are  so  called.    See  Harre. 
HARRY.  (1)  To  spoil,  or  plunder;  to  vex;  to 
torment ;  to  impose  upon ;  to  drag  by  force  or 
violence.    {A.-S.) 
(2)  A  rude  clown.    Crmen. 
HARRY-BANNINGS.    Sticklebacks.    North, 
HARRY-GAUD.    A  low  person.    North. 
HARRY-GROATS.      Groats  coined  in  Henry 
VUL's  time,  of  which  there  were  several 
kinds ;  but  the  term  was  sometimes  applied  to 
a  peculiar  impression.    "  Spurroyals,  Harry- 
groats,  or  such  odde  coine,"  Citie  Match, 
p.  14.    See  also  Nares. 
HARRY-LION.    A  horse-godmother.    Seethe 

Christmas  Prince,  ed.  1816,  p.  33. 
HARRY-LONG-LEGS.    See  Harveat-man. 
HARRY-RACKET.   A  game  played  somewhat 

similarly  to  Hide  and  Seek. 
HARSKE.    Dry ;  astringent.    Pr.Parv. 
HARSLET.  A  pig's  chitterlings.    "  A  haggise,  a 

chitterling,  a  hog's  harslet,*'  Nomen.  p.  87. 
HARSTANE.    The  hearthstone.   North. 
HARSTOW.    nearest  thou?  (A.-S.) 
HART.  (1)  Heard.    Towneley  Myst.  p.  274. 
(2)  A  haft ;  a  handle.   Somereet. 
HART-CLAVER.    Themelilot.    North. 
HARTICHALKS.    Artichokes.   Devon. 
HARTMANS.    The  stocks.    Dekher. 
H ART-OP-GREECE.    Or  hart  qf  greaae,  a  fat 
hart ;  a  capon  ofyreate^  a  fat  capon,  &c.    See 
Robin  Hood,  ii.  59. 
HART-OF-TEN.   A  hart  that  has  ten  or  eleven 
croches  to  his  horns.     See  Ben  Jonson's 
Works,  vi.  254. 
HARTREE.    Agate-post.   Smtth. 
HART-ROYAL.    A  hart  that  escapes  after  hav- 
ing  been  pursued  by  royalty  was  ever  after- 
wards  termed  a  hart-royal;  and  if  the  king  or 
queen  make  proclamation  for  his  safe  return, 
he  was  then  called  a  hart  royai proclaimed. 
HARTS-EYE.    Wild  diUny.    TopteU, 
HARTYKYN.    A  term  of  endearment.    Pals- 

grave's  Acolastus,  1540. 
HARUM-SCARUM.  Very  giddy;  thoughtlesa. 

Harum,  harm,  Havelok,  1983. 
HARVE.  A  haw.  North  Enex. 
HARVEST-BEEF.    A  term  applied  to  any  kind 

of  meat  eaten  in  harvest.    Norf, 
HARVEST-CART.    Men  employed  in  carting 

com  are  said  to  be  at  harvett  cart. 
HARVEST-GOOSE.   See  Arvytt-ffoe. 
HARVEST-LADY.     The  second  reaper  in  a 
row,  the  first  and  principal  reaper,  whose 
motions  regulate  those  of  his  followers,  being 
caUed  the  harvest-lord.  The  second  reaper  is 
also  called  the  harvest-queen. 
HARVEST-MAN.    The  craneily.    Var.dial 
HARVEST^ROW.    The  shrew  mouse.    WUt$. 
UARWERE.     One  who  vexes,  torments,  or 
plunders.   Gov.  Myst  p.  160. 


HAS.  (1)  An  elliptical  expresiioit  toe  he  Act.  not 

unusual  in  old  poetry. 
(2)  Haste.   Sir  Perceval.  487. 
HASARDOUR.    A  gamester.    {A.'N.)    Hence 

haeardrie,  gaming.    "Aiiator,  a  hascrder," 

Nominale  MS. 
HAS-ARMES.    See  Ae-armee. 
HASCHE.    Ashes.    Translated  by  emn  in  MS. 

Lansd.  560,  f.  45. 
HASE.  (1)  A  hog's  haslet.    Noff. 

(2)  Hoarse.  See  Gloss,  to  Ritson's  Met  Rom. 

(3)  As.   Anturs  of  Arther,  p.  9. 

(4)  Small  rain,  or  mist ;  a  fog.   North. 

(5)  To  breathe  short.  Line. 

(6)  To  beat;  to  thrash;  to  rob.   Nortk. 
HASELRYS.  A  hazle-bush.    {.A.^S.) 
HASH.  (1)  A  sloven ;  one  who  talks  hash,  or 

nonsense.   North* 
(2)  Harsh ;  unpleasant ;  rough ;  severe ;  quick. 

Far.  dial. 
IIASK.   (1)    Rough;  parched;  itiff;  coarse; 

harsh ;  dry.    North. 
(2)  A  fish-basket    Speneer. 
HASKERDE.   AroughfeUow.  Deiker.  Called 
in  the  North  haapert.    "Vilane  hastardds. 
Percy's  Rel.  p.  25. 
HASLE-OIL.   A  severe  beating.  Var.£aL 
HASLET.    Sameas^ar«le/,q.  V. 
HASP.  The  iron  catch  of  a  door  which  falls  into 
a  loop.    Hence,  to  fasten.  See  Gesta  RomaDo- 
rum,  p.  464. 
HASPAT.    A  youth  between  a  man  and  a  boy. 

Also  called  a  hatpenaUL 
HASPIN.    AnidlefeUow.  North, 
HASPINFULL.  AhandfuL    Notte. 
HASSELL.     An  instrument  formeriy  used  &r 

breaking  flax  and  hemp. 
HASSEN.  Asses.  Rob.  Gbme. 
HASSOCK.  A  reed,  or  rush ;  a  tuft  of  mahes,  or 
coarse  grais.  North.  See  Harrison's  Bngiaiid, 
pp.  213, 236.   A  basket  made  of  hassocks  m 
called  a  hassock. 

And  that  hasaocka  shottld  be  gotten  In  the  fca ,  aad 
Uid  At  the  foot  of  the  uld  bank  in  ae^enl  pbcn 
where  need  required.    DttgdAle's  Imbamkimg^  p.  SH 
HASSOCK-HEAD.   A  bushy  entangled  head  of 

coarse  hair.    Eaat. 
HASTE.    To  roast    Hence,  perhaps,  hastiag 

apples,  or  pears.  Weat. 
HASTELETYS.     Part  of  the  inwards  of  a  wild 
boar.    Reliq.  Antiq.  L  154.  There  were  sen- 
ral  dishes  in  cookery  so  called. 
Scho  fechede  of  the  kytdiyne 
Haattietu  In  galentyne. 
The  Mbttkiir  of  the  wyM  iwyiie. 

MS,  Umettln  A.  L  17,  f.  Mw 
HASTELICHE.   HastUy ;  quickly ;  anddenlv. 
HASTER.  (1)  A  surfeit    North. 
(2)  A  tin  meat-screen,  to  reflect  the  heat  whik  I 
the  operation  of  roasting  is  going  on.    Hal- 
lamsh.  Gloss,  p.  48.    "  Hastlere,  &at  nstjiht 
mete,"  Pr.  Parv.  p.  229.  These  terms  may  be 
connected  with  each  other. 
HASTERY.    Roasted  meat.    Lydgate. 
HASTIF.    Hasty.     Chaucer. 
HASTIFLICHE.    HastUy.     (J.-N.) 
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RASTILOKEST.    Most  qaicUy,  or  hastUy. 
HASTILY.    Impatiently.    HaU. 
HASTING-HARNESS.    Armour  used  at  a  has- 

tilude,  or  spear  play. 
HASTINGS.    A  variety  of  peas.    Suffolk. 
HASTITB.    Haste ;  rapidity.    (^.-lY.) 
Then  coom  a  doom  in  hattite. 
To  hem  that  longe  had  uparad  be. 
Ctiner  MunM,  MS.  CoU.  THn.  Cantab.  1. 18. 

HASTTVENESSE.    Rashness ;  pride.    (J.'N.) 
HASTLER.    Same  as  Achelor,  q.  v. 
IIASTNER.     Same  as  Hatter  (2). 
HASTYfiERE.    A  kind  of  com,  explained  by 

trimennt  in  Pr.  Parv.  p.  228. 
HASTY-PODDISH.    A  hasty  pudding.    It  is 

made  with  milk  and  flour.    North. 
HASTYVYTE.    Hastiness ;  rashness.     {A.-N.) 
Vragcaunce  and  wrathe  in  an  hattyvwti, 
Wythan  unttedcfast  iperyte  of  Indyicrecioun. 

MS.  CantaJb,  Ft  i.  0,  f.  137. 

HAT.  (1)  Hot.    KyngAlisaunder,  3270. 

[2)  Is  called.    (J.^S.) 

Hat  not  thy  fadur  Hochon, 
-   Alao  have  thou  bliue  I 

M&  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48.  f.  48. 

[3)  Praet,  of  hit.     Var.  dial. 

[4)  Ordered ;    commanded.     Ritton.     It  is  a 
subst.  in  Wright's  Pol.  Songs,  p.  158. 

5)  Heated,  as  hay  or  com.    North. 
lATBAT.    The  common  bat.     Weat. 
lAT-BRUARTS.     Hat-brims.    North. 
lATCH.  (1)  To  inky,  as  with  silver,  &c.\  to 
engrave.    A  sword  gilt,  or  ornamented,  was 
said  to  be  hatched.     Hence,  generally,  to 
adorn  or  beautify. 
2)  To  stain,  smear,  or  colour.     "Unhatch'd 
rapier,"  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 
J)  A  wicket,  or  half-door.     Var.  dial.   To  leap 
the  hatch,  to  run  away. 
1)  To  fasten.     Far.  dial 
ATCHEE.    A  dish  of  minced  meat. 
ATCHES.    Dams,  or  mounds.     Comw. 
ATCHET-FACED.    Lean  and  furrowed  by 
deep  lines.     Devon. 

ATCHMENTS.     The  different  ornaments  on 
a  sword,  &c.    Holme,  1688. 
ATE.     To  be  named.    (^.-S.) 
ATEFUL.     Full  of  hatred.     (^.-5.) 
ATERE.  (1)  Hotter.    {A.-S.) 
That  ncde  of  a  drope  of  waters 
Thare  he  brained,  neverethyngeAa<«r«. 

JKS.Har/.2SO0.f.7O. 
)  Dress ;  clothing.     (A.'S.) 
Sche  itrypyd  of  har  hatertt 
And  wyache  hur  body  in  clene  watete. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  li.  38,  f.  33. 

LTBREDYNE.    Hatred.    (A..S.) 

Ane  eft  hateredgM  to  speke,  or  here  oghte  be 
tpokenc.  that  may  sowne  untogude  to  thaym  that 
thay  hate.  MS.  Uneoln  A.  1. 17,  f.  218. 

lTE  REL.     The  crown  of  the  head. 

A  lao  tto  the  hatertt  of  the  croun 
To  the  sole  of  the  foot  ther  doun. 

MS.  Athmott  41,  f.  17. 

.TERING.     Dressing ;  attire.     (A.-S,) 
TERJLYNGE.    "  Snatching,"  ed.  1597. 


M  ekely  hym  auawere  and  noght  to  hattrl^gt. 
And  to  thou  ichalt  ilake  hU  mode,  and  behisdcr- 
lynge.  Tht  Goode  Wif  thaufUht  hir  Duurhter. 

HATE-SPOT.    The  ermine.     TopseU. 
HATHE.  (1)  To  be  in  a  hathe,  to  be  matted 

closely  together.    West. 
(2)  A  trap-door  in  a  ship.    Howell,  1660. 
HATHELEST.    Most  noble.     (^.-5.) 

I  am  oomyne  tn  the  conquerour  curtai«e  and 

gm  title, 
Ai  one  of  the  hathetet  of  Arthur  knyghtex. 

Mort9  Arthure,  MS.  Linco/n,  f.  04. 

HATHELL.     A  nobleman,  or  knight.     See 

Wright's  Lyric  Poetry,  p.  33. 
HATHENNES.    Heathendom.    (A.-N.'S 
HATHER,    Heath,  or  hng.    North. 
HATIE.    Haughtiness.    Heame. 
HATIEN.    To  hate.    {A.-S.) 
HATKIN.    A  finger-stalL    Suffolk. 
HATOUS.    HatefuL    Hardyng,  f.  52. 
HATREN.    Garments ;  clothes.    {A.-S.) 

Befyi  hy t  to  upon  a  day 

That  pore  men  sate  yn  the  way, 

And  ipred  here  katran  on  here  barme, 

Ajeni  the  sonne  that  was  warme. 

MS.  Harl.  1701.  f.  S7 

HATREX.    Hatred.    Langtoft,  p.  124. 
HATS-OF-ESTATE.    Caps  of  dignity,  used  at 

coronations,  and  in  processions. 
HATTENE.    Called ;  named.     {A..S,) 

The  Mcunde  dedely  tynne  ei  haitene  envy ;  that 
et,  a  sorowe  and  a  syte  of  the  welefare,  and  a  Joy  of 
the  evylle  fareof  oure  evenecristene. 

MS.  Uneoin  A.  i.  17,  f.  SI8. 

HATTER.  (1)  To  entangle.     North. 

{2)  To  expose  to  danger ;  to  weary  out ;  to  wear 

out ;  to  harass,  or  trouble. 
HATTEROL.    The  same  as  Haterel,  a.  v. 
HATTERS.    Spiders?    Palegrave. 
HATTIL.    A  thumb-stall.    Derb. 
HATTLE.    Wild ;  skittish.     Cheeh. 
HATTOCK.    A  shock  of  com.    North. 
HATTON.     Same  as  Acketoun,  q.  v. 
Befyie  dud  on  a  gode  hatton, 
Hyt  wai  worthe  many  a  towne. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  li.  38,  f.  10 
HATTOU.    Art  thou  named  ?    (A..S.) 
HATURE.     PoUon ;  venom.     (A.-S.) 
Then  wai  ther  a  dragon  grete  and  grymme, 
Fulle  of  Aoftireand  of  venym. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  IL  38,  f.  248. 

HAUBER-JANNOCK.    An  oat-cake.    North. 
HAUBERK.    A  coat  of  mail.    (A.-N) 

Syr  Mador  alle  redy  was 

With  hclme,  and  shelde,  and  haubark«  ihrae. 

„  ^  „^„„„„  -»&  ««»•'.  ««a.  1. 105. 

HAUCEPYS.     Hancepys  ? 

Abo  men  Uketh  hem  yn  puttyt,  and  with  nedlca, 

and  with  haueepjftt  or  with  venemoui  powdres  that 

men  gy  veth  hem  yn  flesh,  and  many  other  manercs. 

MS.  Badl,  M6. 
HAUCH.  (1)  To  gore  as  a  bull.     Wett. 
(2)  To  speak  a  broad  accent.    Devon. 
HAUCHEE-PAUCHEE.       Said   of    potatoes 

boiled  to  a  mash.    Devon.     Sometunes  it  is, 

all  to  pouch. 
H  AUD.    Hold ;  stop  j  go.     North. 
HAUF-ROCKTON.     Quite  suly.     rar*M. 
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HAUF-THICK.    Half  fat.     North. 
IIAUGH.    Flat  ground  by  a  river-side.     Also, 

a  hillock.     North. 
HAU6HT.    Proud;  haughty.     Nares.     Spelt 

hauUe  in  Arch,  xxviii.  106. 
HAUGHTY.    Windy.    Norfolk. 
HAUK.    A  cut,  or  wound.    A  term  formerly 

used  in  fencing.    Holme,  1688. 
HAUKIT.     Very  ugly.     South. 
HAUL.    The  hazel.    Somerset. 
HAULEN.    To  halloo.    "The  hunteres  thay 

haulen,"  Robson,  p.  3. 
HAULM.      Straw ;  stubble ;  stalks  of  plants. 

Also,  to  cut  haulm,     far.  dial. 
HAULTE.    High.    SUnihurst,  p.  19. 
HAULTO.    A  three-pronged  dung-fork. 
HAUM.    To  lounge  about.    Leie. 
HAUM.GOBBARD.    A  silly  down.     Yoriih. 
HAUMPO.    To  halt.    Lane. 
HAUMS.    The  skin.     {A.-S.} 
HAUMUDEYS.    A  purse.    (^.-iV.) 
HAUNCE.    To  raUe;  to  exalt.    (A.-N.) 
HAUNCH.  (1)  To  fondle ;  to  pet.    Line. 
(2)  To  throw ;  to  jerk.     North. 
HAUNDYLT.    Handled.    ReLAnt.L86. 
HAUNKEDB.    Fastened.     See  HanJk  {2). 

And  forthi  ere  thay  ciUade  dedely  tynnea,  for 

thay  gastely  tlaa  tike  manet  and  womanes  saule  that 

et  haunked*  in  alleor  in  any  of  thayme. 

MS.  UneolH  A. !.  17.  f.  S17. 

HAUNT.    Custom ;  practice.    (j4.-N.) 
HAUNTE.    To  practise ;  to  pursue ;  to  follow; 
to  frequent.    {j4.-N.) 

Judaa  wel  he  knew  the  stude 
That  Jhesua  wai  hauntonde. 
Cursor  Mundi,  MS,  Cbtl.  THn.  Cantab,  t.  97* 

HAUNTELERE.    The  antler  of  a  deer. 
HAUPORTH.    An  awkward  uncouth  person ; 

a  worthless  bargain.     North. 
HAURLL.    To  drag,  or  pull.    North. 
HAUSE.    The  neck,  or  throat.    North.     See 

the    old    form    halt.      Hause-col,    a   steel 

gorget  for  the  neck. 
HAUST.  (1)  High.     Heame. 

!2^  A  cough ;  a  cold.    North. 
3)  A  hop-kiln.     Sutiex. 
HAUSTMENT.    A  stiff  under-garment  to  keep 

the  body  erect. 
HAUT.     High ;  lofty ;  proud.    Lydgate. 
HAUTEHEDE.     Haughtiness.     {A.^N) 
HAUTEIN.    Haughty.    Also,  loud.    HaiUein 

faleon,  a  high-flying  hawk. 
HAUTEPACE.     See  Halpace. 
HAUTESSE.    Highness ;  greatness.    {A.^N.) 
HAUVE.  (1)  The  helve  of  an  axe.     Wett. 
(2)  To  come  near,  applied  to  horses. 
HAUZEN.    Same  as  HaUct  q.v.    Grose  has 

hawze,  to  hug  or  embrace.    See  House. 
HAU5T.    Ought.    Apol.  Loll.  p.  59. 
HAV.    The  spikelet  of  the  oat.    Oats  when 

planted  are  said  to  be  haved.    Devon.    See 

Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  80. 
HAVAGE.  (1)  Race ;  family.    Devon. 
(2)  Sort,  or  kind.    Exmoor. 
UAVANCE.    Good  manners.   Devon.    Perhaps 

firom  Aove,  to  behave. 


HAVE.  To  have  ado,  to  meddle  in  a  matter. 
To  have  a  mind  to  one.  to  be  favoorahle  tn 
him.  To  have  good  dag,  to  bid  good  day.  7e 
have  on,  to  wear.  Have  with  yom^  I  will  go 
with  you. 

I  have  brou;t  the  nndnr  grene  vod  lyae  i 
Fare  wel  and  Aave  gode  dajf. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  t  48,  f .  U 

HAVED.    Head.    More  commonly  keved.. 
Wot  be  defendet  hym  hardily. 
Many  aJkaverf  he  roaite  blody. 

Cg  ttf  Warwikt^  MiddMehiH  MS. 

HAVEING.     Cleaning  com.     CheeA, 
HAVEKE.  A  hawk.  ''Of  Aoveiteneof  hmmde," 

Reliq.  Antiq.  L  125. 
HAVEL.  (1)  The  slough  of  a  snake.  JEkuf.   Also 

as  Avel,  q.  v. 
(2)  A  term  of  reproach.    Skelton. 
H AVELES.    Poor ;  destitute. 
I  say  not  cche  is  hapelea. 
That  sche  nis  riche  and  wd  at  eae. 

Cowtr,  MS.  Soe.  jtntif.  U4.  f.  lAX 

HAVENET.  A  small  haven.  See  Harrison, 
p.  58.  The  same  writer,  p.  53,  calls  haven. 
"  a  new  word  growen  by  an  aspiration  added 
to  the  old." 

HAVER.  (1)  To  talk  nonsense.    North. 

(2)  The  lower  part  of  a  barn-door ;  a  hurdle. 
Salop. 

(3)  A  gelded  deer.    Kennett's  MS.  Gloss. 

(4)  Oats.  Haver-eake,  an  oat-cake.  Hater- 
tack,  an  oatmeal-bag. 

Take  and  make  lee  of  Jkaryre-ffrea.  and  wasche  the 
hede  therwith  ofte,  and  sail  do  hareawaye. 

MS.  LUteoln  A.  1.  17,  i-  882. 

Tak  a  hate  AtRyre-coJire,  and  lay  it  dowoe,  and  Ur 
thyne  ere  therone  alt  liate  als  thou  thole  It,  and  li 
ther  be  schepe  louse  or  any  other  qwik  thynge  in  It, 
it  lalle  sone  crepe  owte.  MS.  Ibid,  f.  9& 

HAVER.GRASS.    Wild  oats.     Coigrave. 
HAVERIDIL.    A  sieve  for  oats,  or  haver. 
HAVERIL.    Ahalf-fool.     North. 
HAVERING.    A  gelded  buck.    Dwrham. 
HAVERS.    Manners,    rar.  dial.    Shakespeare 

has  haviour,  behaviour.  See  also  Harrington's 

Nugae  Antiquae,  i  52. 
HAVES.    Effects ;  possessions.    (A.^S.) 
HAVEY-SCAVEY.      Helter-skelter.       Cwnk. 

Wavering ;  doubtfuL     Groee. 
HAVILER.    A  crab.    Sutsex. 
HAVING.    Same  as  Haves,  q.  v. 
HAVOCK.    The  cry  of  the  soldiers  when  no 

quarter  was  given.     See  the  Ancient  Code  of 

Military  Laws,  1784,  p.  6. 
HAVOIR.    Wealth ;  property.     (A.^N.) 
H.\W.  (1)  A  yard,  or  indosure.  Kent.  Chaucer 

has  it  for  a  chmrchyard. 
(2)  The  ear  of  oats.   See  Hav. 
?3)  Hungry.    West,  and  Cumb.  Dial.  i 

(4)  To  look.     Look  haw,  look.     Kent. 

(5)  A  green  plot  in  a  valley.  In  old  English, 
azure  colour. 

(6)  An  excrescence  in  the  eye.  "  The  haw  in 
the  eghe,''  MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  1 7,  f.  285. 

HAWBUCK.  A  silly  down.  North.  Can  this 
have  any  connexion  with  the  Chaucerian  wofd 
hawebake.  Cant.  T.  4515  ? 
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H  A WCHAMOUTH.  A  person  who  talk*  inde- 
cently.   Devon. 

HA^CHEE.    TofcedfouUy.    Exmoor. 

HAWELI.     Holy.     St.  Brandan,  p.  32. 

HAWEN.  Hawthorn-berries.  HawetheUj  the 
bawthom. 

HAWFLIN.    A  simpleton.    Cumb. 

H  AWID.     Hallowed.   Apol  Loll.  p.  103. 

HAWK.  (1 )  A  lopping-hook.     Oxon, 

(2)  He  does  not  know  a  hawk  from  a  hemshaWf 
he  is  very  stupid.  Corrupted  into  handsaw  ! 
Hawk  qf  the  first  coat,  a  hawk  in  her  fourth 
year.    See  the  Gent.  Rec. 

(3)  Hawkamouthed,  one  who  is  constantly  hawk- 
ing and  spitting.     West. 

(4)  A  fore-finger  bound  up. 

HAWKEY.  (1)  The  harvest  supper.    Hawkey- 

loadf  the  last  load.  East. 
(2)  A  common  game,  played  by  boys  with  sticks 

and  a  ball,  pronounced  hockey. 
HAWKIE.    A  white-checked  cow.   North, 
HAWKIN.   Diminutive  of  Harry. 
HAWKS'-FEET.  The  plant  columbine.    See  a 

list  in  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  4. 
IIAWKS'.HOODS.     The    smaU  hoods  which 

were  placed  over  the  heads  of  hawks. 
HAWLEGYFE.     Acknowledgeth. 
HAWL-TUESDAY.    Shrove  Tuesday.   Devon. 
HAWM.  A  handle,  or  helve.  Derb. 
HAWMEIjL.  a  small  close,  or  paddock.  Kent. 
HAWM  IN  6.  Awkwardness.   JJnc. 
HAWN.   A  horse-collar.   North. 
HAWNTAYNE.    Haughty.  (^.-.V.) 

Thui  theete  fowre  Inttrshyt  Iniyght, 
That  he  knawetnoght  hymtelf  ryght. 
And  mate  hyt  hert  fulla  haumtainUy 
And  fulle  fraward  to  hyi  loverayne. 

Hampttla^  MS,  Bowea,  p.  19. 

1  was  lo  Aaurtoyftff  of  herte  whills  I  at  home 

leogedo.      Mortt  Arthun,  MS.  Uncotn,  (.  81. 

HAWPS.   An  awkward  clown.   North. 

HAWRAWDE.    A  herald.  (A.-N.) 

An  hawrawde  hyet  before,  the  bcite  of  the  lordes, 
Horn  at  the  herbergage,  owt  of  tha  hyghe  londea. 

Morte  Arthurs,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  85. 

HAWSE.   The  hose.    Yorksh. 
HAWTE.    To  raise ;  to  exalt.    {A.-N.) 
HAWTHEEN.    The  hawthorn.  Pegge. 
HAWTHER.   A  wooden  pin  or  nail  for  a  coat, 

&c.    It  is  also  spelt  hawthem. 
HAWTIST.  Oughtest.  ApoLLoll.p.  37. 
HAWVELLE.   Silly  idle  nonsensical  talk. 
HAWYN.    To  have.   Arch.  xxx.  408. 
HAW3E.    To  confound  with  noise. 
BAXTER.    Samea8^acA«/«r,  q.v. 
HAY.  (1)  A  net,  used  for  catching  hares  or 
rabbits.    See  Collier,  ii.  264. 
I  dar  not  tit  to  croppe  on  hawe. 
And  the  wy  ve«  be  In  the  way ! 
Anon  she  iwerith  be  cockei  mawe, 
Ther  ii  astoute  hare  in  hir  hay. 

MB.  Cantab.  Ft.  ▼.  48,  f.  110. 

(2)  A  hedge.  Still  in  use  in  Norfolk,  but  grow- 
ing obsolete. 

(3)  A  hit  I    An  exclamation  in  old  plays,  from 
the  Italian.  It  was  also  the  cry  of  hunters. 


(4)  A  round  country  dance.   "  Hayes,  jiggea, 
and  roundelayes,"  Martin's  Month  s  MiudCi 

1589.    See  Howell,  1660. 

Shall  we  goe  daunce  the  hayf 
Never  pipe  could  evec  play 
Better  ihepheard'f  roundelay. 

BnglandTt  Helicon,  p.  8S8. 

(5)  An  inclosure.   See  Haw. 

HAY- BAY.    Noise ;  uproar.    North, 
HAY-BIRD.   The  willow-wren.    West. 
HAYCROME.    A  kind  of  hay-rake.    The  term 

appears  to  be  obsolete. 
HAYDIGEE.    An  ancient  rural  dance.    The 

phrase  to  be  in  haydiyees,  high  spirits,  i»  iu 

use  in  Somersetshire,  and  is  no  doubt  a  relic 

of  the  old  term. 
HAY-GOB.  The  black  bind-weed.  Warw. 
HAY-GRASS.  The  after-grass.  West. 
HAYHOFE.  The  herb  edera  terrestris. 
HAY-HOUSE.  A  hay-loft.  Palsgrave. 
HAY-JACK.  The  white-throat.  £ast. 
HAYLE.    Same  as  Hale,  q.  v. 

Ha^U  and  pulie  1  schall  fuUe  faste 
To  reyie  houay*,  whyle  I  may  latte. 

MS.  jUhnu>Ie6l, 

HAYLER.     The  rope  by  which  the  yards  are 
hoisted.    A  sea  term. 

The  very  tame  thyng  also  hapjiened  to  tu  In  the 
boat  by  defawt  and  breaking  of  a  hasler, 

MS.  Addtt.  5008. 

HAYLESED.    Saluted.    See  Degrevant,  162. 
When  Tryamowre  come  Into  the  halle. 
He  hajfl9Md  the  kyng  and  sy then  ailc. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  Ii.  38,  f.  78. 

HAYLLY.    Holy.    (J.^S.) 

Sythen  lyfed  healleAay//>, 

That  now  men  callys  saynte  Furay, 

It.  de  Brunne^  MS.  Bowes,  p. 3 

HAYLWOURTH.   The  plant  eidamum. 
HAYMAIDEN.     Ground  ivy.    West. 
HAYMAKER.     See  Harvest^man. 
HAYK.     To  lay  in  ground  for  hay,  by  taking 

the  cattle  off,  &c.     Oxon.    Also,  to  hedge  or 

fence.     Var.  diaL 
HAYNE.    An  inclosure ;  a  park. 

Crete  hertet  in  the  ha^e», 
Faire  bares  in  the  playnet. 

MB.  Uncotn  A.  i.  17,  f.  130. 

HAY-PINES.    Hay  seeds.    MUles'  MS.  Gloss. 
HAYRE.     A  garment  made  of    goat's  hair. 

Hayrester,  a  maker  of  hayres. 
HAY-REE.    Go  on  1    A  carter's  address  to  his 

horses.    A  very  ancient  phrase. 
HAYS.    Flat  plains.    Staff. 
HAY-SCALED.     Hare-lipped.     Yorksh. 
HAY-SELE.    Hay-time.    East.    (A.-S.) 
HAY-SPADE.     A  sharp  heart-shaped  spade, 

used  for  cutting  hay  with.    West. 
HAY-STALL.    A  small  portion  of  wood  on  the 

outskirts  of  a  large  wood.   Herrf, 
HAYSUCK.    A  hedge-sparrow.    Gloue. 
HAYT.    Haughty ;  proud.   Heame. 
HAYTHENE.    A  heathen.    Gower. 
HAY-TIT.    The  willow-wren.    Line. 
HAYTY-TAYTY.   A  board  used  in  the  game  of 

see-eaw.     West. 
H  AYWARD.    Originally  a  person  who  guarded 
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iba  eom  and  farm-yard  in  the  night-time,  and 
gave  warning  by  a  horn  in  case  of  alarm  from 
robberk  The  term  was  afterwards  applied  to 
a  perMn  who  looked  after  the  cattle,  and  pre- 
vented them  from  breaking  down  the  fences ; 
and  the  warden  of  a  common  is  still  so 
Galled  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 

HAZARD.  A  pool  for  balls  in  some  ancient 
games  of  chance ;  the  plot  of  a  tennis  court. 

HAZE.  (1)  To  dry  linen,  &c.    Eatt. 

(2)  A  thin  mist  or  fog.    North, 

HAZE-GAZE.    Wonder ;  surprise.     Yorkgk. 

HAZELY-BRICKEARTH.  A  kind  of  loam, 
found  in  some  parts  of  Essex. 

HAZENEY.    To  fbreteU  evU.    Danet 

HAZLE.  (1)  The  first  process  in  drying  washed 
linen.   Eeut. 

(2)  Stiff,  as  clay,  &c    Kstex, 

(3)  To  beat,  or  thrash.    Craven. 
HAZON.    To  scold.    Wiit$, 
HA5ER.    More  noble.    Gawayne, 
HAjr.    Hath.    MS.  Cott.  Psalm.  Antiq. 

HE.  (1)  Is  often  prefixed,  in  all  its  cases,  to 
proper  names    emphatically,    according   to 
Saxon  usage.    Tyrwhitt,  p.  113.     Country 
people  reverse  this  practice,  and  say,  **  Mr. 
Brown  he  said,''  &c  It  is  also  frequently  used 
for  it,  in  all  cases ;  and  constantly  means, 
they,  ihe,  them,  this,  who,  and  sometimes, 
you,  but  seldom  in  the  last  sense. 
(2)  High.    Ritson's  Anc.  Songs,  i.  106. 
Thegrct  beaut^  tellythowt 
Of  tuch  a  maide  of  he  parage. 

Gowrr^  if S.  Cantab.  Ff.  1. 6,  f.  70. 

HEAD.  (1)  To  be  off  the  head,  to  suffer  in  in- 
tellect. To  go  at  head,  to  have  the  first  bite 
at  anything.  To  head  pointt,  to  put  the  irons 
on  them.  7b  give  one*  a  head  for  washing,  to 
submit  to  be  imposed  upon.  To  drive  a-head, 
to  force  a  passage  through  anything.  He  took 
it  up  of  hie  own  head,  he  taught  himself.  7b 
eet  their  heizde  together,  to  consult  or  con- 
spire. 7b  turn  the  head,  to  attend  to.  7b  be 
upon  the  head  qf  it,  very  close  to  the  jack,  a 
phrase  used  at  bowling.  Head  nor  tail,  no- 
thing at  alL  7b  head  out,  to  come  to  the 
earth  or  surface.  Heade  and  hoUe,  pell-mell, 
topsy-turvy.  Headt  andptucis,  the  refuse  of 
timber-trees.  Headt  and  taile,  a  common 
game  of  tossing  up  pence,  and  guessing  the 
side  before  they  touch  the  ground! 

(2)  To  behead  a  man.    Palegrave. 

(3)  To  your  head,  to  your  face.  ShaJt.  Still 
in  use  in  the  North  of  England. 

(4)  A  head-dress.    Palsgrave, 
HEAD-ACHE.    Com  poppy.    East, 
UEADBOROW.     *'  Signifies  him  that  is  chief 

of  the  Frankpledge,  and  that  had  the  princi- 
pal government  of  them  within  his  own 
pledge,*'  Blount,  in  v. 

HEAD-CORN.    Mixed  corn.    Yorksh. 

HEAD-GO.  The  best.    Var.dUU, 

HEADGROW.   Aftermath.    Salop. 

HEAD-KEEP.    The  first  bite.   Norf. 

HEADLANDS.     Same  as  Adlands,  q.  v. 


HEADLETS.    Buds  of  plants.     Wett. 
HEADLINE.    To  atUch  a  rope  to  the  bead  of  t 

bullock.    Somerset, 
HEAD-MONEY.     A  kind  of  tax.     "Heed  ma- 

ney,  truaige,**  Palsgrave.     Blount  meiiti<« 

head-pence. 
HEAD-PIECE.    The  helmet    See  HoUnshei 

Chron.  of  Ireland,  p.  5. 
HEAD-SHEET.    A  sheet  which  was  placed  c 

the  top  of  the  bed.    Holme,  1 688. 
HEAD-SHEETS.     A  sloping  platform  towaxd. 

the  stem  of  a  keeL  Newe, 
HEADSMAN.   An  executioner.  Skmk. 
HE  ADSTRAIN.  A  nose-band  for  a  horse. 
HEADSWOMAN.   A  midwife.  Easi. 
HEAD-WAD.  A  hard  pillow,  sometimes  carried 

by  soldiers.    Bhme, 
HEAD-WARK.  The  headache.    NortlL  Artrj 

common  term  in  early  receipts. 
HE\DY.   Self-wiUed.   See  Gifford  on  Witches, 

1603 ;  HoUnshed,  Chron.  Ireland,  p.  83.  Ex- 
plained brisk  in  Craven  Glosa. 
HEAL.    To  lean  or  lie  on  one  side,  as  a  sb*'p 

does.  Spelt  heeld  in  Bourne's  InveatioDs,  Au. 

Lond.  1578.    Hence,  to  hold  downwards,  cr 

pour  out  of  a  pot,  &c    Also,  to  rake  up  a  fire. 

South,   See  farther  in  Hele. 
HEALER.   A  slater,  or  tiler.    West. 
HEALING-GOLD.    Gold  given  by  the  kiag 

when  touching  for  the  evil.     **  Prtvy-parM 

healing-gold,    iS500,"    is    mentioned   in  i 

Treasury  Warrant   dated    November   17tli, 

1683,  in  my  possession. 
HEALINGS.  Thebed-dothes.  Oxon,  Itoccm 

in  MS.  Gough,  46. 
HEALTHFUL.  In  sound  health.   Weat. 
HEAM.    The  secnndine,  or  skin  that  the  yous; 

of  a  beast  is  wrapped  in. 
HE  AN.    The  hilt  of  any  weapon.    HoweB. 
HEAP.  (1)  A  wicker  basket.   North, 

(2)  A  large  number.  Var.  dial,  Henoe  He^- 
fuU,  brim-full. 

(3)  A  quarter  of  a  peck.  North.  To  liveaz  full 
heap,  i.  e.  abundantly. 

HEAPINGSTOCK.   A  stepping-stone.  Detam, 

HEAR.  7bA«art//,tobeiUspokenof:  Tokecr 
'  well,  to  be  well  spoken  of. 

HEARDEN.  A  headland.   Beds. 

HEARE.    A  furnace,  or  kiln. 

HEARING-CHETES.  The  ears.    Dekker. 

HEARINGLES.  Deaf.  List  of  old  words  ia 
Batman  uppon  Bartholome,  1582. 

HEARKEN.  Hearken  to  the  hinder  end,  hcsz 
the  rest  of  the  story.     Yorksh. 

HEARN.   Coarse  linen  cloth.  Newc. 

HEARSE.  The  name  of  the  hind  in  its  seeosi 
year.     Gent.  Rec.  ii.  75. 

HEART.  (1)  The  stomach.    Var,  dial. 

(2)  Out  qf  heart,  discouraged.  7b  kare  tk* 
heart  in  the  mouth,  to  be  very  much  frigbt. 
ened.  7b  be  heart  and  hand,  to  be  fully  b<^*.. 
7b  tire  one's  heart  out,  to  be  exces$ivdT 
troublesome.  To  break  the  heart  of  ear- 
thing, to  have  almost  completed  it.  In  §>xJ 
heart,  in  good  order.     Next  the  heart,  ia  i 
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iDOndng  fioting.  Poor  heati,  an  exclamation 
of  pity,  jit  heart  may  think  or  tongue  may 
tell,  a  Tery  common  expression  in  old  works, 
conTcying  intensity.  To  feel  one^t  heart  come 
to  one,  to  take  courage.  To  have  one^e  heart 
m  a  nuteheB,  to  be  very  penurious  or  mean- 
spirited,  to  act  cowardly. 
For  the  payne  ihare  et  more  byttcr  and  felle 
Than  hert  may  thynk  or  twng  may  telle. 

Ham^oit,  MS,  Botoet,  p.  86 

tlEART-AT-GRASS.  To  take  heart  at  grass, 
L  e.  to  take  courage.  Far.  dial.  It  is  often 
spelt  Hear t-of- Grace, 

DEART-DREAKER.    A  love-lock.  Nares, 

tIEARTPUL.  IngoodspiriU.    Heref. 

3EARTGR0WN.   Very  fond  of.  North, 

lEARTGUN.  The  cardiacle.  Devon, 

ilEARTS.  Friends;  bosom  companions.  See 
the  Yorkshire  Ale,  1697,  p.  14. 

EIEART.SCAD.  Grief ;  vexation.   North. 

ilEART-SCIRTS.  The  diaphragm.    Yorkeh. 

aEARTSOMB.   Merry  ;UveIy.   North. 

HEART-SPOON.  The  navel.    Yorksh. 

aSART-TREE.  The  part  of  a  gate  to  which  the 
ban  are  fastened.  North. 

[lEARTWHOLE.  In  good  spirits,  or  order. 
Weet.   Also  spelt  heartwelL 

HEARTY.    Having  a  good  appetite ;  well. 

HEASY.  Hoarse.  North, 

3EAT.  (1)  Heated.    See  Nares,  in  v. 

,2)  To  ran  a  heat,  or  race.  Shak. 

iiSATH.  A  kind  of  Staffordshire  coaL  Kennett. 
MS.  Lanad.  1033. 

3EATHER.BLEET.  The  bittern.   North. 

iEATHPOWT.  A  black-cock.   Cumb. 

aSAULDY.  Tender ;  deUcate.    Yorkeh. 

IE  AVE.  (1)  To  pour  com  from  the  scuttle  be- 
fore the  wind.   North, 

2)  To  throw;  to  lift.    Var,dial. 

|3)  The  horizontal  dislocation  which  occurs 
when  one  lode  is  intersected  by  another  having 
a  different  direction.    A  mining  term. 

4)  To  supplant  Donet, 

5)  HeavCf  how,  and  Jtumbelowt  an  ancient 
chorus,  which  is  frequently  alluded  to  under 
various  forms.  With  heave  and  how,  with 
might  and  main.  A  reference  to  Cotgrave,  in 
V.  Cor,  would  have  extricated  Nares,  p.  228, 
from  a  difficulty. 

6)  To  rob.  Dekker's  Bebnan,  1616. 

7)  A  place  on  a  common  on  which  a  particular 
flock  of  sheep  feeds.    North. 

8)  To  weigh.     Var.  dial. 
iEAVER.   A  crab.  Kent. 
lEAYE-UP.  A  disturbance.  Devon. 
lEAVING.   Lifting  up;  swelling. 

Where  grpund  bearet  naturally  itoreof  chamocki, 
the  cheeae  that  Js  made  off  flrom  auch  ground  the 
dayry*womcn  cannot  keep  from  Aeaoiny. 

Aulbrt^§  WilU,  MS.  Royal  Soe,  p.  300. 

lEAVING-DAYS.  Easter  Monday  and  Tues- 
day, so  called  from  the  custom  of  lifting  at 
that  time.    Wano. 

lEAVING-OF-THE-MAW.  A  game  at  cards. 
See  Archcologia,viiL  149. 


HEAVISOME.    Very  dull  or  heavy.   North. 
HEAYLE.    A  dung-fork,  fferrf. 
HEAVY-CAKE.   A  flat,  compact,  currant  cake, 

so  called  in  Cornwall. 
HEAVYISH.    Somewhat  heavy.    Var.  dial. 
HEAZE.    To  cough,  or  spit.    North. 
HEBBE.  To  heave.  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  17. 
HEBBEN.  To  have.   Kyng  Alisaunder,  4940. 
HEBBER-MAN.    A  fisherman  on  the  Thames 

below  Loudon  Bridge. 
HEBBLE.  (1)  A  narrow,  short,  plank-bridge. 

Yorkih.   See  Hallamsh.  Gl.  p.  1 13. 
(2)  To  build  up  hastily.    North. 
HEBEN.  Ebony.  (A,-N,)    The  juice  of  it  wa« 

formerlv  consideried  poisonous. 
HEBERD.  Harboured;  lodged.  Lanytqft. 
HEBOLACE.    A  dish  in  cookery,  composed  of 

onions,  herbs,  and  strong  broth. 
HE-BRIMMLE.  A  bramble  of  more  than  one 

year's  growth.    Somerset. 
HECCO.  The  green  woodpecker.    Drayton. 
HECH.  (1)  Each.    See  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  240. 
(2)  A  hatch,  or  small  door.    North, 
HECHELE.    Ahatchelforflax.     SeetheReliq. 

Antiq.  u.  78,  81,  176. 
HECK.  The  division  from  the  side  of  the  fire  in 

the  form  of  a  passage  in  old  houses ;  an  in- 

dosure  of  open-work,  of  slender  bars  of  wood, 

as  a  hay-rack;  the  bolt  or  bar  of  a  door. 

«  With  hek  and  Biangeor,"  Arch.  xviL  203. 

Feck'doard,  the  board  at  the  bottom  of  a 

cart.    Heck-door,  the  inner  door,  not  closely 

panelled,  but  only  partly  so,   and  the  rest 

latticed.    Half -heck,  the  half  or  lower  part  of 

a  door.    North. 
HECK-BERRY.    The  bird-cherry.     Yorkth. 
HECKEMAL.  Thetom-tit.     Devon. 
HECK-FAR.    A  heifer.    Huloet,  1552. 
HECKLE.  (1)  To  dress  tow  or  flax ;  to  look  an- 

gry,  or  to  put  oneself  into  an  impotent  rage 

to  beat.  North. 

(2)  An  artificial  fly  for  fishing;  a  corslet  or  any 
other  covering,  as  the  hedde  of  a  fighting- 
cock  ;  the  skin  of  an  ox.     North. 

(3)  Busy  interference ;  intrusive  meddling ;  im- 
pertinence.    Yorkeh. 

(4)  The  name  of  an  engine  used  for  taking  fish 
in  the  Owse.    Blount. 

HECKLED.    Wrapped.     Skinner. 

HECKLE-SPIRE.     Same  as  yierospire,  q.v. 

HECKSTOWER.    A  rack-staff.     Yorkeh. 

HECKTH.    The  highest.     Glouc. 

HECLEPYN.     CaUed.    Biteon. 

HECTE.  Highest.  Heame.  WehaveAecM, 
height,  Akerman's  Wiltsh.  Gloss. 

HED.  (1)  Heeded ;  cared  for.    Derbyeh, 

(2)  Head.  {A,-S,)  On  hie  hed^  on  pain  of 
losing  his  head.  To  laie  the  hed  in  toed,  to 
kill  or  slay.  Hed  nuu  peny,  a  penny  offered 
at  the  mass  said  for  a  pei  son's  soul  at  his 
funeral.    See  Blount. 

HEDARE.    One  who  beheads.     Pr,  Parv. 

HEDDE.    Hidden.     Chaucer, 

liBDDER.    Hither.    See  Tundale.  p.  40. 
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IIEDDIR*    An  adder.    See  Apol.  Loll.  p.  97. 

Heddre,  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  273. 
HEDDLES.    The  small  cords  throagh  which 

the  warp  is  passed  in  a  loom,  after  going 

through  the  reed.    North, 
HEDE.  (1)  To  behead.    See  Torrent,  p.  90. 
(2)  Habit;  dress.    Perceval,  1103.   {A.-S.) 
HEDEN.    A  heathen.     Weber. 
HEDER.    A  male  sheep.     Line. 
HEDE.RAPYS.    Head-ropes.    A  sea  term. 

ThAne  was  tud^-rap^*  hew«ne  that  helde  upe  the 
mastet; 

Thare  wai  conteke  fulle  kene,  and  craehynge  of 
chippys.  Mitrte  Jrthure^  MS.  Lknctdn,  f.  91. 

HEDGE.  To  mend  hedges.  "  Thresh  and  dig 
and  hedg,"  MS.  Ashmole  208.  The  iun 
ehinet  both  tides  qf  the  hedge,  said  of  sum- 
mer. To  be  on  the  wrong  tide  of  the  hedge, 
to  be  mistaken.  To  hedge  in  a  debt,  to  se- 
cure it  cunningly. 

HEDGE-ACCENTOR.  The  hedge-sparrow. 
Eoit.    See  Forby,  ii.  165. 

HEDGE-ALEHOUSE.  A  very  small  obscure 
ale-house,     f^'ar.  dial. 

HEDGE-BELLS.    Great  bindweed.    South. 

HEDGE-BORE.  Rough,  unskilful,  applied  to 
a  workman.    Wctt. 

HEDGE-BOTE.    Timber ;  fire-wood.    (^.-5.) 

HEDGE-CREEPER.  A  wily  crafty  vagabond 
and  thief.  "  Un  avanturier  vagabond  qui 
faii  la  regnarditre  depeurdes  coupe,  a  hedge- 
creeper,"  Hollyband's  Dictionarie,  1593. 

HEDGE-HOGS.  Small  stunted  trees  in  hedges 
unfit  for  timber.     Cheth. 

HEDGE-HOUND.  A  stinking  species  of  fungus 
growing  in  hedges.    Var.  dial 

HEDGE-MARRIAGE.  A  secret  clandestine 
marriage.  North  The  term  hedge  in  com- 
position generally  implies  deterioration. 
Hedge-priett,  a  very  ignorant  priest.  Hedge^ 
whore,  a  very  common  whore.  "  A  doxie, 
common  hackney,  hedgewhorc,"  Cotgrave,  in 
V.  Cantonniere. 

HEDGE-RISE.  Underwood  used  for  making 
up  hedges.   North. 

HEDGE-SPEAKS.    Hips.     Glouc. 

HEDGE-TACKER.    A  hedge-mender.    Devon. 

HEDLAK.    A  kind  of  cloth. 

HEDLY-MEDLY.    Confusion.     HaiL 

HEDLYNG.    Headlong.     TTeber. 

HEDOES.    Hideous.    See  Robson,  p.  64. 

HEDON.    Went.     Chronicon  Vilodun.  p.  118. 

HEDOYNE.    A  kind  of  sauce  ? 

Syth«ne  herons  in  Aerfo^fhyled  fulle  faire, 
Orett  swannes  fulle  swythe  in  silveryne  chargetirs. 
Mort§  Arthure^  MS.  Uneoln,  f .  S5. 

HEDUR-COME.    Arrival;  hither-coming. 
HEDYRWARDE.      Hithcrward.     "  Herkencs 
now  hedyrwarde,"  MS.  Morte  Arthure,  f.  53. 
HEE.  (1)  Eve.   Wright's  Seven  Sages,  p.  71. 
(2)  High.    Still  in  use  in  the  North. 
To  se  the  dere  draw  to  the  dale, 

And  leffe  the  hlUes  hee. 
And  shadow  here  In  the  levee  grent 
Undur  the  grcne-woode  tie. 

MS.  O^ntob.  Ft.  T.  48,  f.  ItS. 


HEEDER.    A  male  animal.    Lme. 
HEEDISH.    Headstrong;  testy ;flis^ty. 
HEEDS.    Necessity.    Northumb. 
HEEL.  (1)  The  inside  thick  part  of  the  hiad, 

from  the  second  joint  of  the  thumb  to  tk 

wrist.    Corme. 

(2)  The  rind  of  cheese.  Var.  tBoL  AIm,  the 
crust  of  bread.    Donet, 

(3)  To  upset  a  bucket.    Ghmc 

(4)  To  kick  one's  heels,  to  stand  idly  in  a  piaee 
waiting  for  something,     far.  dtoL 

HEELE.    Danger.    Hitson. 

HEELER.     A  quick  runner,  from  afigbtug. 

cock,  formerly  so  called.   North. 
HEEL-RING.      The  ring  which  tecorei  tie 
blade  of  a  plough.     The  wedges  are  calkd 
heel-wedges.    Var.  dioL 
HEELS.  (1)  The  game  of  nine-pins. 
(2)  To  turn  tip  the  heels,  to  die.    To  tdte  to  Ike 
heels,  to  run  away.     Out  at  heels,  in  debt 
He  toke  a  surfet  with  a  cup. 
That  made  hym  toiime  hit  htds  wp, 

TluBek0<tfMn*Emlfa. 

HEEL-TAP.    The  heel-piece  of  a  shoe.   Aho. 

wine  or  liquor  left  at  the  bottom  of  a  g^ 

Var.  dial. 
HEEL-TREE.    The  svring-bar  at  the  heds  oT  i 

bjrse  drawing  a  harrow.    Line. 
HEEM.    Near ;  handy ;  convenient   Sak^ 
HEENT.    Have  not.  Suf(^. 
HEERS.    A  hearse.    Archaeologia,  z.  95. 
HEEST.   Highest.    Craven. 
HEET.   Commanded.    IVeber. 
HEEZE.    To  elevate;  to  raise.    North. 
HEPDE.    The  head.    Rob.GUme. 
HEFE.    Lifted  up.    Also,  to  lift  up. 
A  man  htj^  ones  at  thefonte 
A  mayde  chylde,  as  men  are  wonte. 

If&HoH.  1701,  ffl. 

HEFFLE.    To  hesitate ;  to  prevaricate.  AoHi 

HEFFUL.   A  woodpecker.    Craven. 

HEFLY.    Heavenly.    Gov.  Myst.  p.  255. 

HEFT.  (1)  Weight ;  pressure.  A  commoo  iiru 
in  provincial  architecture.  Metaphorica!>, 
need  or  great  necessity.  As  a  verb,  lo  Ic*- 
To  be  done  to  the  heft,  exhausted,  woro  oot 

(2)  A  haft,  or  handle.  Loose  in  the  h^,  of  (as. 
sipated  habits.    See  Howell,  p.  14. 

(3^  A  haunt.   North. 

(4)  A  heaving,  or  reaching.  Shak. 

(5)  Command ;  restraint.   Weber. 
HEFTED.   Accustomed ;  usual  Durham. 
HEFTERT.  After.   North. 

HE  FTPOIP.  A  temporary  handle  used  in  gnod*! 

ing  knives,  &C.    Yorksh. 
HEFY.  Heavy.  Hampole's  Stim.  Consdea.     i 
HEGE.  A  hedge.  Somerset.  \ 

Tho  thou  thorowe  the  htge  ren, 
Tbon  shal  be  hongut  be  the  thiote. 

MS,  Camiab.  Ff.  ▼.  4S.  f.  31 

HEGEHEN.  Eyes.  Ritson. 

HEGGAN.  A  hard  dry  cough.  Devon.  j 

HEGGE.  A  hag.  *<A  witche  that  chaongeth  dd 

favour  of  children,  the  hegge  or  fsirie,"  V.jdi 

in  ▼.  Strur.    Harrison,  p.  218,  says,  old  cxM 
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found  in  Kent  were  called  hegs  pence  by  the 
country  people. 

lEGGLING.    Vexatious;  trying;  wearisome. 
SusKJC,    Hall  uses  the  word. 
lEGH.  A  hedge.   Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  83. 
lEGHE.  To  exalt   MS.  Cott.  Vesp.  D.  vii. 
For-thi  God  base  heghede  hyme,  and  gyflkne  hym 
n«me  that  es  abowne  al  that  name  beres. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  1. 17,  f.  248. 
lEGHTE.   Eight.  MS.  Morte  Arthurc. 
Sir  Dcgrevaunt,  that  hende  knyght. 
With  heghu  heimya  on  hyghte. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17.  f.  .31. 

lEGHTENE.  The  eighth.   (^.-5.) 

And  one  the  htghtene  vlij.  day,  thay  fande  a  basi- 
Ijf c,  that  mene  calles  a  cocatryt »  a  grete  and  ane  hor- 
rible. MS»  Lincoln  A.  i.  I7f  f.  88. 

[EGHYN.    To  hedge ;  to  inclose.    It  occurs  in 
MS.  Bibl.  Reg.l2B.i.f.78. 
lEGLICHE.   Highly.  Sevyn  Sages,  2028. 
[EI.  (1)  They.    Weber,  i.  232.  Also,  high. 
2)  An  egg.  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  83. 
[EIAR.  Higher.   See  Apol.  Loll.  p.  31. 
[EIDEGYES.  Sports ;  dances. 
Kiue  EndimioD,  kiise  hla  eyes  i 
Then  to  our  midnight  heidegw*** 

UUy*§  EMtlmUm,  1632,  tig.  E.  iv. 

[£IE.  TaU.   See  Havelok,  987.  {A,-S.) 

[EIFKER.  A  heifer.   Nor/. 

[£IGH.    An  exclamation  to  arrest  any  one's 

progress.    Far.  diaL 
lEIGHAW.  A  woodpecker.  "Orio/,  a  heighaw 

orwitwall,"  Cotgrave. 
IBIGHE.  To  hie,  or  go  m  haste.  AUinheighe, 

all  in  haste.    Still  in  use.    On  heighemgj  in 

haste.    See  Lay  le  Freine,  214. 
lEIGHEING.   Command,  or  proclamation. 
lEIGHEN.  To  heighten.  Notf. 
[EIGH-GO-M  AD.    In  great  spirits ;  highly  en. 

raged.   North, 

SIGH-HOW.  (1)  To  yawn.  North. 
I)  An  occasional  assistant  in  a  house  or  kitchen. 

Lincolnshire  MS.  Gloss. 
[EIGHMOST.  The  highest.    Yorkah, 
[EIGHT.  To  threaten.  i/«i^A/ nor  ree,  neither 

go  nor  drive,  said  of  a  wilful  person. 
[EIHOW.  The  herb  alehoof. 
[£IK.  To  swing,  or  jerk.    Yorkth.  A  board  for 

see-saw  is  called  a  heikey, 
[EIKE.  The8ameas//tiite,q.T. 
lEILD.  Decrease ;  wane.   Nath, 
[EILDOM.   Health.   SirTristrem. 
lEIND.  A  hand.    Weber. 
[EIR.  (1)  To  inherit  from  any  one.   North. 
I)  A  young  timber  tree.    Hante. 
[EIRE.   Air.   Also,  higher.    See  Ritson. 
[EIRERES.    Harriers.   Twici,p.58. 
[EISED.   Eased.   Ji.de  Brunne. 
[EISTE.    Highest.   See  Chester  Plays,  ii.  143. 
[EISUGGE.   The  hedge-sparrow.    Chaucer. 
(EIT-  To  throw,  or  toss  up.    West. 
(EIVY-KEIVY.  Tottering ;  hesitoting ;  uncer- 
tain. Hence,  tipsy.   North. 
IEI3ING.   Speed.  Will.  Werw.  p.  88. 
[BI5TTE.  Was  called.  •  (^.-5.) 
lEK.  Also.   Heame. 


HEKES.   Racks.   SeoMeek. 

Htiket  and  hakkenaya,  and  hones  of  armca. 

Morte  jlrthure,  MS.  Uneoln,  f.  77 

HEL.  Ahm.  See  Weber,  ii.  237. 

And  now  this  day  ia  corven  oute  of  stone, 
Withottte  bondis,  of  that  holy  hel. 

Ufigate,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  12. 

HELASS.  Alasl  Palsgrttoe. 

HELDAR.  Rather;  before.  North.  More, in  a 
greater  degree.    Gawayne. 

HELDE.  (1)  To  throw,  or  cast ;  to  put ;  to  give 
way,  or  surrender.  It  occurs  in  the  last 
sense  in  the  Morte  Aithure,  MS.  Lincoln. 

(2)  Fidelity ;  loyalty.   Heame, 

IZ)  The  wild  tansy.   Cu^^er. 

(4)  Covered.    Sir  Degrevant,  1185. 

( 5)  Health.  See  Wright's  Seven  Sages,  p.  40. 
^6)  Beheld.  Also,  hold.    Weber. 

{lS  To  incline,  or  bend.  Pr.  Parv. 

(8;  To  ride ;  to  follow ;  to  move ;  to  advance ;  to 
go  down ,  to  lead.    Gawayne. 

(9)  A  very  small  apple.  Devon. 

HELDING.   Quick ;  fast ;  pelting.    Weet. 

HELDISH.  Bucolic ;  appertaining  to  cattle. 

HELE.  (1)  Health ;  salvation.  {A.^S.)  It  occurs 
in  MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  D.  vii.  Also,  to  heal,  to 
help.    It  is  common  in  early  Enghsh. 

(2)  To  hide;  to  cover.  {A.-S.)  Hence,  in 
Devon,  to  roof  or  slate,  to  earth  up  pota- 
toes, to  cover  anything  up. 

Onder  the  achadow  of  thi  wynges  Ae/e  me  fra  the 
face  of  the  wicked,  that  me  haa  tourmentld. 

J£&Gp|/.lB<on.lO,f.94. 

(3)  To  pour  out.    WiUe. 
HELELES.  Helpless.   Chaucer. 
HELEN.    Caves.  (J.-S.) 
HELFRIN6W0RT.  The  plant  coruoKda  media. 

See  a  list  in  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  4. 
HELING.  Hidden.  MS.  Cott.  Vesp.  D.  vii. 
HELINGS.  The  eyelids.  Palsgraoe. 
HELISE.  Elysium.  Chaucer. 
HELKS.    Large  detached  crags.    Also,  laige 

white  clouds.    North. 
HELL.  (1)  A  term  at  the  game  of  Barley-break^ 
q.  v.     See  Patient  Grissel,  p.  26. 

These  teach  that  dauncing  la  a  Jczabell, 
And  barley-break  the  ready  way  to  heU. 

Randolph's  Poem«,  1643,  p.  li)5. 

(2)  A  tailor's  hell  was  the  place  where  he  depo- 
sited  his  cabbage. 

(3)  To  pour  out,  as  Hele,  q.  v.  It  occurs  in  MS. 
Lincoln.  Med.  f.  287. 

And  belyve  he  garte  helle  downne  the  water  on 
the  erthe  before  alle  hia  mene»  and  whenne  hia 
knyghtia  law  that,  thay  ware  hugely  comfortbede. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  1. 17.  f.  27* 

(4)  A  cant  term  for  the  darkest  and  worst  part 
of  the  holCf  an  obscure  dungeon  in  a  prison* 
Massinger,  ed.  Gifford,  iv.  7. 

HELLA.   The  nightmare.    West. 
HELL-CAT.  A  furious  vixen  or  scold.    Grose. 
HELLECK.   A  rivulet.   Miege. 
HELLERED.    SwoUen.     Yorksh. 
HE  LLFALLERO.    A  great  tumult.    South. 
HELL-HOUND.    A  vricked  feUow- 
HELLIER.    Athatcher,ortUer.     Witt.    Wat 
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Sara  man  niTjt  here  the, 
Th«  were  bettur  be  stlUe. 

JUS.  Cantab,  Ft.  ▼.  48,  f.  49. 

(S)  That  iff  neiiher  hen  nor  there,  nothing^  to  the 
purpose.  A  very  common  phrase. 

4)  Hair.    Heren,  made  of  hair.    (^.-5.) 

5)  Hire ;  reward.    Kyng  Alisaunder,  5221. 
(6;  To  plough.    ApoL  Loll.  p.  112. 

(7)  Hoar  froat ;  mist.    Lane. 

HEREAWAYS.    Hereahout     Far,  dial 

HEREDE.     Praised.   Heame. 

HEREHOUNE.    The  herh  horehound. 

HERE-LACE.     Ahair-band.     SJtelton, 

HERELY.    Early.    I4fdgate. 

Then  come  he  withe  gret  batte  to  his  grave  one 
the  Sondaye  hereli/  at  naome,  and  toke  agayne  hti 
blUiede  body  owt  of  the  grave,  and  wente  forthe 
thurghe  hit  aghene  myght. 

MS,  Uneoln  A.  i.  17*  f«  188. 

HEREMITE.    A  hermit.     (J,'N.) 

HERENXE.    Hence.     Wett, 

HERERIGHT.    Directly ;  in  this  place.    Wett. 

HERES.    The  eyelashes.     IF.  Bibbletworth. 

HERE'S-NO.  Here's  no  vcmity,  an  ironical  ex- 
pression  implyingthat  there  is  great  abundance 
of  it,  applied  to  any  object.    Naree, 

HERE'S-TO-YE.  A  rustic  form  of  drinking 
healths  common  in  the  Northern  counties. 

HEREY.    Hairy.    SkeUon, 

HERFEST.    A  harvest.    WickUfe. 

HERPOR.    For  this  reason. 

HERGED.    Invaded ;  plundered.     {A.-SA 
In  fourty  houret  after  his  ded  hn-gtd  he  helle. 

MS.  EgerUn  K7* 

HERIE.    To  honour.    (.^.-5.) 
*  That  thou  arte  as  thou  arte,  God  thanke  and  heHe, 

Oeeleve,  MS.Soe.AnHq,  *34,  f.  iS9. 

HERIGAUS.     Upper   cloaks.      (^.-A.)     See 
Rob.  Glouc  p.  548,  absurdly  glossed  dew- 
</(8t0ff,  sptim . 
HERIOT.    Warlike  i^pparatus.    (A.-S.) 
HERITAGE LIK.    InheriUbly;  in  fee  simple. 
See  Langtoft,  p.  251.     Heriter,  an  inheritor, 
MS.  Addit.  5467,  f.  71. 
HERI5YNG.    Praising.    ReUq.  Antiq.  iL  225. 
UERKYN.    Hearken ;  listen. 

Joly  Robyn,  he  seld,  herkjfn  to  me 
A  worde  er  tweyne  in  privet^ 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  t.  48,  f.  M. 

HERLE.    Twist ;  fillet.     Gawayne. 
HERLOTE.    A  ribald,  or  harlot,  q.  v. 
HERLOTS.    White  latchets  formerly  used  to 

tie  the  hose  with.    {J.-N.) 
HERMAN.    A  soldier.    (^.-5.) 
HERMBLINE.    Ermine.    See  TopseU,  p.  218. 
HERN.  (1)  A  heron.     Cotgrave. 
(2)  Hers ;  belonging  to  her.     Var.  dial. 
HERN  AYS.    Harness ;  armour. 
HERNDE.    An  errand.    See  Amd. 

His  lif  and  his  soule  worthe  i-shend, 
That  the  to  me  this  Kemde  luveth  send. 

MS.Digh^W, 
HERNE.    A  comer.    (A.-S.)   Still  appUed  to  a 

nook  of  land.    See  Forby,  ii.  157. 
HERNE-PANNE.  TheskulL    See  Reliq.  Antiq. 

ti.78.   {A.'S.) 


Of  wilke  the  prykkes  ware  swa  schmrpc  thaor. 
That  they  perccde  nere  thurghe  the  Aem#>puec 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  L  17.  t.  1« 
Rittes  hym  on  the  hede  that  the  belmc  brUtk ; 
Hurttes  hia  heme-pane  an  haunde-brede  lar^. 
Morte  Jrthmre,  MS.  LineUa,  L7\ 

HERNIST.   Teamcst ;  desirest.     {J,-^.) 
HERNSEWE.    A  kind  of  strainer  used  in  a 

cient  cookery. 
HERNSHAW    A  heron.    "  Ardeola^nnheum 
sew,"  Elyot.  1559.  Henuue,  MS.  line  Glass 
Heruntew,  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  88. 
HEROD.    The  fierceness  of  this  chAractcr  ii 
the  old  mysteries  has  been  well  illnstrated  ti 
the  Shakespearian  commentators.  Hence  lU 
expression,  it  out-Herod's  Herod,  his  langnsg* 
being  always  of  the  most  fiery  and  extraTsgai 
character. 
HERONERE.    A  hawk  made  to  fly  only  at  tin 

heron.    {A.-N.) 
HEROUD.    A  herald.    Sir  Degrevant,  1 14  L 
HERPLE.    To  walk  lame ;  to  creep.    North. 
HERRE.  (1)  Saiae  as  ftarre,  q.  v. 

The  londe,  the  see.  the  firmament. 
They  axen  ai«o  Juggement 
Ajen  the  man,  and  make  htm  werrr, 
Therwhile  himselfe  stante  out*  of  herr^. 

Cower,  MB.  Soc  Anti^.  134^  £  ?. 

(2)  A  hinge.    Prompt.  Parv. 

HERRET.    A  pitiful  little  wretch.     Weet. 

HERRIN.    Urine.    Salop. 

HERRINGCOBS.  Young  herrings.  It  ^ 
formerly  a  genericterm  for  anything  worthiest. 
«  The  rubbish  and  outcast  of  yoor  herriagoo^  i 
invention,"  A  Pil  to  Purge  Melancholie.  a.  d 
Herring-fare,  the  season  for  catching  henin?!, 

HERRORIOUS.  Full  of  error  ?  "  Lorde  Cobte 
herrorious,"  Hardyng,  f.  208. 

HERRY.  To  plunder,  or  spoiL  Herrj  viu 
long  naila,  the  devil.  North. 

HERSALL.    Rehearsal.     Spenser. 

HERSE.  (1)  A  dead  body.    Heywood. 

(2)  A  framework  whereon  lighted  candles  vcp^ 
placed  at  funerals.  Also,  a  frame  set  citk 
the  coffin,  whereon  was  placed  a  cloth  caDe4 
the  herse-elothe,  which  was  often  richhr  ns- 
broidered.  See  Account  of  the  Grocers'  Cos- 
pany,  p.  13. 

HERSTOW.    nearest  thou?    {A.-S.) 

Heralow,  felow  *  hast  thou  do 
The  thyng  that  I  seid  the  to? 

MS.  Cantab,  FL  ▼.«.  CS 

HERSYYE.    A  hair-sieve.    Pegge. 

HERTE.  (1)  Hurt     Chauoer. 

(2)  To  be  heartened,  or  encouraged. 
Bere  it  to  sir  Howelle  that  es  in  harde  bandci. 
And  liyd  hyme  herte  hym  wele,  his  cnmy  es  dntraeie. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Uinnta^L9.. 

HERTECLOWRE.    The  plant  germander. 
HERTBLES.    Without  courage.    {A.-S.) 
HERTEN.    Buckskin.    Ritson,  iii.  293. 
HERTHE.    Earth;  mould.    Lydgate. 
HERTLES.    Cowardly.    Pr,  Parw,  \ 

HERTLY.    Hearty;  strong;  severe. 
The  hethene  haraf  eous  kynge  appone  the  heihe  lygA 
And  of  his  hertlg  burte  helyde  he  never.  | 

Morte  Arthure^  MS.  Umoia,  t  7t 
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n^RT.ROWEE.    A  dish  in  cookery,  described 

in  the  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  79. 
HERTS.  Whortleberries.  Wett.  See  Sherwen's 

Introd.  to  an  Examination,  1809,  p.  16. 
HERTYS-OF-GRESE.    Fat  harts. 
Me  thynke  his  herlpa  of  grut 
Beryi  oa  letters  of  pcse. 

US.  Lliwwfti  A.  1. 17f  f.  131. 

HERUNDE.  An  errand.  See  Chron.  ViL  p.  136. 

HERVESTEN.   To  make  harvest.  (^.-5.) 

HERT.    Hairy.    Lydgate. 

Her  armcs  hery  with  bite  hide» 
Herelbowei  were  sett  In  her  side. 

Cunur  Mundi,  M8,  Col,  ZHn.  Cantab,  f.  51. 

IIERYE.    To  plunder,  or  spoiL    {A.-S.) 
To  his  msnere  he  wente  t 
A  fsire  plsee  was  ther  ichentt 
His  husbandes  that  gallb  hymrent 
Heiyeds  la  plight*.     MS.  Umeoln  A.  i.  17*  f.  130. 

HKRTING.    Praise.    Chmteer. 
HES.    Has.    Towneley  Mysteries. 
HESELYCHE.    Hastily.    Heame. 
HESLYNE.  Composed  of  hazle  trees.  <'ConilM«, 
a  hesyl  tre,"  Nominale  MS. 

Holds  and  hare  woddei,  with  hsafytu  schawei. 

Mwt^Arthmrt,  MS  ZAneotH,  f.80. 

3ESP.    A  hasp,  or  latch.    North.    "Ahespe, 

haspa,"  Nominale  MS. 
flESPALL.    To  harass.    Herrf. 
fl  E  SPE.    A  hank  of  yam.    North. 
flESTE.    A  command;  a  promise.    (A.-S.) 
flESTERN.    Of  yesterday.    Nare». 
9ESTRIS.    State ;  condition.    (A.^N.) 
ilET.  (l)Heated.    North.  It  occurs  in  GiflTord's 

Dialogue  on  Witches,  1603. 

2)  It.    Also,  to  hit  or  strike.     West. 

3)  Promised.    Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  39. 

4)  Might,  or  named.    Lane. 

5)  Have  it.     North. 

lETCH.  (1)  A  thicket ;  a  hedge.    Suffoii. 

2)  To  turn  upside  down.     North. 

ilETE.  (1)  To  promise.    Alsoasubst.    {j4.'S.) 

The  sdieperde  seid,  I  wllie  with  the  goo» 

I  dar  the  A«le  a  foule  or  twoo. 

MS  Cantab.  Ff.  r.  48.  f.51. 

'2^  To  be  called,  or  named.    (A.-S.) 
lETELICH.     Hotly;   eagerly.    "Hethely  in 
my  halle,"  MS.  Morte  Arthure. 
And  Guy  bent  his  sword  In  hand. 
And  hetelieh  sroot  to  Colbrand. 

Jtomafiee  t/  Qmy  tf  Warunek. 
lETEL-TONGUED.    Foul-mouthed.    Durh. 
lETHCROPPER.    A  horse  bred  on  a  heath. 

Dortet. 
lETHEN.    Hence.    {A.-S.) 
iETHENNES.    Heathen  land. 

Farre  in  htthennet  j%  he 
To  werre  in  Goddys  grace. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  IL  38,  f.  78> 

lETHER.  (1)  An  adder.    Salop. 

2)  Nearer.    Holinshed,  Chron.  Scotl.  p.  31. 

3)  Rough ;  ugly ;  bearish.    North. 
lETHEVED.    Ahead.    {A.^S.) 
lETHING.    Contempt;  mockery.    (if.-S.) 

Skome  he  had  and  grete  htthj/ng 
kH  ttwin  that  made  lo  grete  bostyng. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  11. 38,  f.  126. 


And  alle  that  hym  aboate  stodo 
Wende  that  man  hade  bene  wode* 
And  lowj  hym  to  htthyng, 

MS  Cantab.  Ff.  T.  48,  f  M. 
Title  the  was  done  there  at  the  b^ynnyng 
Many  fawlde  di<pyte  and  heth^gt, 

MS  Untoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  19IL 

HETING.    A  promise.    (A.-S.) 

ThU  hetynge  was  that  tyme  ful  myliel. 
But  his  was  ful  fals  and  flliei. 

CVnor  Mundit  MS,  Coll.  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  5. 

HETLIK.    Fiercely ;  Tehemently.    (A.^.) 
Httlik  he  lette  of  itic  fere  t 
To  Godd  selTwald  he  be  pere. 

MS.  Cott.  Vetpat.  A.  ill.  f.  4. 

HETTER.  Eager ;  earnest ;  keen  ;  bitter ;  cross ; 

ill-natured.    North. 
HETTLE.    Hasty;  eager.     Yorhth. 
HEUCK.    A  crook,  or  sickle.    Also,  the  hip- 

bone  of  a  cow.     Heuck-fingered,  thievish. 

North. 
HEUDIN.    The  leather  connecting  the  hand- 
staff  of  a  flail  with  the  swingle.    North. 
HEUF.    A  shelter ;  a  home.     Yorith. 
HEUGH.    A  rugged  steep  hill^de;  a  ravine. 

North. 
HEUKS.    The  hiccough.    Devon. 
HEUNT.    A  mole.     Wore. 
HEUSTER.    A  dyer.    Nominale  MS.  **  Diers 

and  hewsters,"  Chester  Plays,  i.  7. 
HEVE.    To  heave ;  to  raise ;  to  labour ;  to  put 

in  motion.    {A.'S.) 
HEVED.    Ahead.   (^.-5.)  Hevedlond, tihead- 

land,  MS.  Arund.  220. 
HEVEDE.  (1)  Had.    MS.  HarL  2253. 
(2)  To  behead.    See  Head. 

Slthen  of  Jones  baptiiyng. 

And  how  him  heveded  Heroude  the  kyng. 

Curtor  Mundi,  MS.  Coll.  THn.  Cantab,  f.t. 
HEVEL.    Fine  twine.     Somereet. 
HEVELLE.    Evil.    Chron.  Yilodun.  p.  91. 
HEVEN-QUENE.    The  queen  of  Heaven ;  the 

Virgin  Mary.     {A.-S.) 
HEYENRICHE.    The  kingdom  of  heaven. 
As  he  whiche  is  his  nexte  llche. 
And  forthcst  firo  the  hooenrieha. 

Gawar,  MS.  Soc.  Antlq,  184,  f  .  88, 

HEVENTN6. 

But  God,  that  forjeteth  nothyng. 
He  sente  tharfore  grete  hmwuyng. 

MS.  HarU  1701,  f.  88. 

HEVESONG.    Evening  song.  Chron.  ViL  p.  40. 
HEVIED.    Become  heavy.    This  occurs  in  MS. 

Cott.  Vesp.D.vii.  Ps.  37. 
HEVYS.    Hives.    See  Lydgate,  p.  154. 
HEWE.  (1)  Colour;  appearance.    {A.'S.) 
Fot  penaunce  chaunged  was  hys  h€w. 

MS.  Harl.  1701,  t.m 

(2)  A  husbandman ;  workman.    (A.'S.) 

'ZS  In  cookery,  to  cut  or  mince. 

|4)  To  knock  one  ankle  against  the  other.  North, 

5)  **  I  hewe  in  a  dere  as  they  do  that  set  the 
wyndlesse,>  Aim,*' Palsgrave.  "Goheweths 
dere  whyle  I  seke  me  a  standynge,"  ib. 

(6)  A  com,  or  bunnion.    Somereet. 

HEWED.    Coloured.     Chaucer. 

HEWER.    A  coal-worker.    Lane. 
IHEWFUN.    Heaven.    Nominale  MS. 
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HEWING.  A  method  of  cutting  wheat  with 
one  hand.    Devon.    . 

HE-WITCH.    Awizaid.    Lane, 

HEWKES.    Heralds'  coaU.    Percy. 

HEWSON.  (1)  The  leather  which  is  placed  on 
the  top  of  a  hone's  collar.    Bed$. 

(2)  A  term  of  reproach,  applied  to  a  hUnd  in- 
considerate person.    North. 

HEWSTRING.    Short-hreathed.    Bxmoor. 

HEWT.  High;  haughty.  "Such  hewt  ex- 
plolts,"  MS.  Ashmole  208. 

HEWYLL.    E?iL    Nominale  MS. 

HEWYR YN.  An  iron  chisel,  held  in  a  twisted 
hazle-rod,  and  used  in  cutting  portions  from 
hars  of  iron. 

HEXT.    Highest.    (A.~S.) 

The  ercheblichop  of  Canturberf, 
In  Engelonde  that  to  he*(. 

MS.  (ML  3Hf».  Onn.  S7. 

HET.  (l)High.    Lyt^te. 

(2)  To  make  haste.  Yorkeh.  Also,  to  sport, 
play  or  gambol ;  to  kick  about. 

(3)  A  term  of  exaltation.  To  play  key,  to  be  in 
a  raj  great  passion. 

(4)  Tea.    Also,tohaTe.    North. 
HeY-BA.    a  great  noise.     Yorhth. 
HEYEN.    Eyes.    See  Weber,  ii.  33. 
HEYERE.    To  hear.    It  occurs  in  Lydgate. 

Lo.  ny  M»«i  now  ai  thou  myth  Acywv 
Of  al  thyt  thyng  to  my  matyera. 

Cower,  MS.  Camtmb.  Pf.  I.  C,  f.  41. 

HEYET.    Height.    ApoL  LoU.  p.  41. 
HEYOYNO.    Urging.    Chron.  Yilodun.  p.  104. 
HEYHOE.    The  green  woodpecker.    See  Ray's 

English  Words,  cd.  1674,  p.  84. 
HEYHOVE.    Tht^Unt  edera  ierreetrit.    See 

a  list  in  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  5. 
HEYING.    Haste.     Weber.    {A..S.) 
HEYLAW.    A  halloo.     Cotgrave. 
HEYLDE.    Aileth.    Lydgate,  Rawlinson.   MS. 

Heylyffht,  Coventry  Myst,  p.  139. 
HEYLE.    To  hide,  or  conceal    (A.-S.) 
Yf  y  have  ony  thyng  myivroght. 
Say  hyt  now,  and  ktyhi  hyt  noght* 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  11.  38,  f.SS. 

HEYLUNSY.    A  headlong  falL    Beds. 

HEYLY.     Highly;  honourably.    (ji.-S.) 
In  hire  wrytynge  and  In  here  bokis  oolde 
Of  apostelto  moet  heiflp  magnified. 

lydgate,  MS.  8oe.  Jmtiq.  134,  f.  21. 

HEYMAN.    A  nobleman.    (^..5.) 
HEYMENT.     A  boandary,  or  fence.     Salop. 

More  properly  haynent. 
HEY-MUSE.    The  name  of  the  roebuck  in  his 

third  year.  More  commonly  He-muae,  q.  y. 
HEYN.  Eyes.  Wright's  Seven  Sages,  p.  13. 
HEYNDLY.    Courteously.    (^.-5.) 

Herkyneeme  hamtd^,  and  holdys  jow  itylle. 

And  I  salle  telle  50W  a  tale  that  trewe  cc  and  nobylle. 

MorU  jirthure,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  A3. 

HEYNE.  (I)  Hence.     North. 

Hye  us  hastylye  Jk^yne  or  we  mone  fulle  happene. 

Motto  Arthure,  MS.  Uneotn,  f.  79. 

!2^  A  miser ;  a  worthless  person. 
3)  To  raise,  or  exalt.    Pr.  Parv. 
HBYN30US.    Heinous  I  disgraceful. 


Hethely  In  my  halle,  wyth  h/nrnjouo  vordei, 
In  tpeche  dtoipyesede  me  and  tporcde  me  lyttflk, 
Morte  Jrthuro,  MS,  Uaetla^  t% 

HEY-PASSE.     K  term  used  by  jng^Ien.   fo 

Kind-Harts  Dreame,  1592. 
HEYRES.    Young  timber  trees.  Eatf. 
HEYSE.  (1)  Same  as  Barton,  q.  ▼. 
(2)  Ease.    Ritson's  Anc.  Songs,  L  69. 
HEYVE-KEYVE.    Tottering.     YorM. 
HEYYOL.    ^etJyfuO.    This  word  is  wraigb 

spelt  in  Rob.  Glouc  pp.  194,  377. 
HEY3.    Hay.    Psabns,  Rawlinson  MS. 
HEZ.    Hath.  line.  Gil  gives  this  word  is  ha 

Logon.  Anglic  4to.  Lond.  1619. 
HEZZLE.    Loose ;  sandy.     Yorith. 
HE5ER.    Higher.    See  Robson,  p.  58. 
HE5TIST.    Promisest.    (^.-5.) 

Adam,  quoth  the  kyng,  blened  thoa  be  I 
Here  is  bettur  then  thoa  hojHtt  me. 

MS.  Oantmb.  FCv.HLCa. 

HI.    They.    See  the  Forme  of  Cuiy,  p.  99. 
Costroye  there  waa.  the  amiral* 

With  ritaile  great  plenty. 
And  theitandardof  the  sowdon  royal. 
Toward  Kantrible  ridden  M. 

Sir  Ferumbrao,  ap.  Wu,  EL  WL 

HIBBY.    A  colt.    Devon. 

HICE.    To  hoist  up  anything.   PaUyreice. 

HICHCOCK.  To  hiccough.  Florio,  p.  501. 
Also,  a  term  of  contempt. 

HICK.    To  hop,  or  spring.     Var.  £aL 

HICKERY.    Bl-natured.    North. 

HICKET.  The  hiccough  in  horses.  SeeTopidri 
Beasts,  p.  435. 

HICKEY.    Tipsy.     Grose. 

HICKINGLY.  A  term  applied  by  TopscD,  p, 
377,  to  a  hacking  cough. 

HICKLE.    To  manage,  or  make  shift.   EesL 

HICKLEBARNEY.     Hell.     Nortkumi. 

HICKLEPY-PICKLEBY.  InconfosioiLA^f 
peytedy,  higledqriyle, — ^Florio,   pp.  20,  91 
rar.  DitU. 

HICKOL.    A  woodpecker.     IFeif. 

HICK-SCORNER.  There  was  an  iatoliute  c 
der  this  title  printed  by  Wynken  de  Wonk. 
Hick-Scomer  is  represented  as  alibertioewhs 
scoffi  at  religion,  and  the  term  appean  to  hsrc 
been  applied  to  any  one  who  did  so,  and  to  tfee 
vice  in  a  play.  *'  The  vice  or  hicKoroer," 
Stanihurst,  Desc.  Ireland,  p.  14. 

HICK'S-MARE.  Higins,  Nomendator.  1^5.  pi 
298,  mentions  "  a  kind  of  gamball  csDed  tb 
haltering  of  Hiz  Mare." 

HICKUP.SNICKUP.    ThehiccougL    North. 

HICKWAY.  A  woodpecker.  *'khkmy,ei 
woodpecker,  nireo"  WithaU,  ed.  1608,  ^  2L 
HiekwaU,  Florio,  p.  203.  Highawe,  Cotfrtve. 
in  V.  Bequebo,  ^teiche,  Kpiehe.  "  H  jgh-whek, 
pieus,"  MS.  Arandel  249,  f.  90. 

HICTIUS-DOCTIUS.  A  canting  phzisespoBf 
jugglers,  said  to  be  corrupted  from  hie  at 
tnter  doetos.    See  Blounty  in  v. 

HIDE.  (I)  To  beat,  or  flog.     Var.  OoL 

^2)  Hide  and  find,  a  common  game  amoBg^ 
children,  consisting  in  one  of  them  hSa^ 
and  the  remainder  searching  him  out   Mm 
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Qsnany  now  called  Uide  and  Seek,  v.  In 
Cotton  s  Works,  1734,  p.  80.  The  game  is 
called  Hidy-buck  in  Dorset. 

(3)  A  field.  Kvng  Alisaunder,  458. 

HIDE-BOUND.     Stingy.     Var.dial. 

HIDE-FOX.  A  game  mentioned  in  Hamlet, 
iv.  2,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Hide  and 
Seek.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  same  as  the  game 
of  Fojp  mentioned  by  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Lami- 
haudichotif  "  a  word  used  among  boyes  in  a 
play  (much  like  our  Fox),  wherein  he  to  whom 
tis  used  must  mnne,  and  the  rest  indevor  to 
catch  him." 

IIIDEL.  A  hiding-place ;  an  ambush.  It  oc- 
curs in  MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  D.  vii. 

And  whenne  the  pryncei  that  tlewe  Darius  wUte 
that  Alexander  was  comene  into  the  citee,  thay 
went  and  helde  thame  in  hidiU  ay  tille  thay  myjte 
gete  knaweynge  of  Alexander  will. 

Hfe  9f  j4i»rander,  Linccln  MS,  f.  90. 

HIDERWARD.    Hitherto.     Heame. 
HIDE-THE-HORSE.    A  gambling  game  men- 
tioned in  the  Times,  June  6th,  1843. 
HIDE-WINK.    To  blind;  to  hoodwink.  Holly- 
band's  Dictionarie,  1593. 
HIDLANDS.     Secretly.     North.     In     some 
counties  we  hear  hidloek,  and  hidnea  occurs 
in  Langtoft,  p.  77,  explained  tecret placet. 
IIIDOUS.    Dreadful;  hideous.     {A.^N.) 
Y  wyst  myself  hjfdu$  and  blak. 
And  nothyng  hath  so  moehe  lak. 

MS.  HttrU  1701,  f.  IS. 

HIDUR.    Hither. 

HUiur  thel  come  be  mone>II)t, 
Eete  therof  weUe  aplijt. 
And  schewe  no  curtasye. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  r.  48,  f.  AOu 
HIE.    Haste ;  diligence.   (A.-S.)  In  hiey  on  hie, 
in  haste.    Spelt  hieyhe  in  Wickliffe.    Higher 
Beves  of  Hamtoun,  p.  107.     The  verb  is  still 
in  use  in  the  North  of  England. 
And  eallydthe  portar,  gadlyng,  be  gone. 
And  bad  hym  eome  faste  and  Aye  hym  toon. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ii.  38,  f.  240. 

HIERDESSE.  A  shepherdess.  {J.-S.) 

HIERE.  Higher.  (A.-S.) 

HIESSEN.  To  forbode  evil.  Dorset. 

HIG.  A  passion ;  a  sudden  and  violent  commo- 
tion of  any  kind.  North. 

HIGGLE.  To  effect  anything  slowly  and  perti- 
naciously. Eatt. 

HIGGLER.    A  huckster.   North. 

HIGH-DAYS.  Great  feasts.  Var.diaL  "High 
days  and  holidays." 

HIGH-DE-LOWS.  Merry-makings.   Devon. 

HIGHENESSE.    The  top.  Baber. 

HIGH-IN-THE-INSTEF.  Proud.    West. 

HIGH-JINKS.  An  absurd  mode  of  drinking,  by 
throwing  the  dice  in  order  to  determine  who 
shall  empty  the  cup.  See  further  in  Guy 
Mannering,  ed.  1829,  iL  83.  He  is  at  his  high 
JinkSf  he  is  out  larking. 

HIGH-KICKED.    Conceited.    Var.dial 

HIGH.LONE.  Set  J^High-Lone. 

HIGH-LOWS.  High  shoes,  fastened  by  a  leap 
ther  tape  in  front,     far.  dial 

HIGH-MEN.    A  term  for  false  dice,  so  loaded 


as    to  produce  high  throws.     See   Florio, 

p.  186 ;  Middleton,  ii.  313. 
HIGH-ON-END.     Dear.    Yorksh. 
HIGH-PAD.    The  high  way.   Harmon. 
HIGH-PALMED.   Said  of  a  stag  whose  horns 

are  full  grown.     Drayton. 
HIGHT.  (1)  Called.    Also,  promised.    (^.-5.) 

Still  used  in  the  North. 

(2)  To  dandle,  or  dance  up  and  down  ;  to  hop ; 
to  change  one's  position  often.   Line. 

(3)  To  deck,  adorn,  or  make  fine.  Batman  uppon 
Bartholome,  1582. 

HIGH-TIME.  Quite  time.  Far.  dial  Seethe 
Leicester  Letters,  p.  386. 

The  kyng  his  stede  he  can  stride. 
And  toke  his  leve  fbr  to  ride ; 
Hym  tho5t  it  was  A^  fyme. 

MS.  Cuntab.  Ft.  ▼.  48,  f.  51 

HIGHTT.  (1)  Pleasant ;  cheerful    West. 

(2)  A  child's  name  for  a  horse.    North. 

HIGRE.  The  name  for  the  violent  and  tu- 
multuous influx  of  the  tide  into  the  mouth  of 
the  Severn,  and  for  similar  effects  in  other 
rivers.  Nares.  Drayton  mentions  it  in  his 
Polyolbion.    See  Acker f  and  Eager. 

HII.    They.   (A.JS.)    Also,  high. 

HIKE.  To  swing ;  to  put  in  motion ;  to  toss ; 
to  throw ;  to  strike ;  to  hoist ;  to  go  away ;  to 
hurry.  Var.  dial.  Toads  killed  by  being 
jerked  from  a  plank  are  said  to  be  hiked. 

HIKEY.    A  swing.    North. 

HILBACK.  Extravagance  in  appareL  It  occurs 
in  Tusser.    Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

HILD.  (1)  Held.  Shak.  This  form  is  often  used 
by  Warner.    It  also  occurs  in  HalL 

^2)  The  sediment  of  beer.  East. 

(3)  To  lean,  or  incline.  Palsgratfe.  ^'Hildes 
doune,''  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  54. 

(4)  To  skin  an  animal.  See  Pegge,  and  Gesta 
Rom.  p.  134.  ''  Hylt,  flead,  skin  pulled  off," 
Kennett.  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

And  take  ij.  shepe-hedys  that  ben  fatte,  andlete 
hplde  hem,  and  dene  hem,  and  sethe  hem  til  they  be 
tendyr,  and  than  take,  &c.  MS.  Med.  Aee. 

HILDEBRAND.      The  famfly  name  of  Pope 

Gregory  VII.,  who  was  so  abused  by  the  early 

reformers,  that  his  name  became  proverbial 

for  violence  and  mischief. 

HILDER.   The  elder.   Norf.    This  form  ocean 

in  MS.  Arundel  220. 
HILDING.  A  low  person.  A  term  of  re- 
proach, formerly  applied  to  both  sexes.  Ken- 
nett explains  it  *'  an  idle  jade."  The  word 
is  still  in  use  in  Devon,  pronounced  hUderling, 
or  MnderUng. 
HILE.  (1)  To  cover  over.  (A.-S.)  See  Depos. 
Ric.  II.  p.  25  ;  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  471 ;  Lang- 
toft, p.  224 ;  Ywaine  and  Gawin,  741.  Still 
in  use,  applied  to  plants. 

Thel  hitad  hem,  I  telle  hit  the. 
With  levea  of  a  flge  tre. 

Cursor  Mundi,  MS.  CoU.  Trim.  Cantab,  f.ft. 
When  thalre  hones  were  kUlerf» 
Thay  prikkade  fast  thorow  the  felde. 
Bathe  with  spert  and  with  sehelde, 

MS.  Umeolm  A.  i.  t?.  f.  It4. 
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(2)  A  cock  of  wheat-sheaves,  generally  consist- 
ing of  eleven.    South. 

(3)  To  strike  with  the  horns.    JVett. 

(4)  To  offer ;  to  present.   Ltnc, 

HILING.  A  covering.  It  occurs  in  MS.  Cott. 
Vespas.  D.  vii.  Ps.  35.  See  Chester  Plays, 
i.  29  ;  Florio,  p.  122.  Now  spelt  AiiZiny.  Left 
unexplained  bv  Ritson,  iii.  180,  coverlets. 

HILL.   To  pour  out.    Wiltt. 

HILLARIMESSE.   Hilary-tide.   {J.-S.) 

HILLERNE.   The  elder  tree.   Pr.Parv, 

HILLETS.  Hillocks.  See  Harrison's  Descrip- 
tion of  England,  p.  131. 

HILL-HOOTER.   An  owl.    CAwA. 

HILLOCKY.   FuU  of  hillocks.   North, 

HILT.  (1)  The  handle  of  a  shield. 

(2)  A  young  sow  for  breeding.    West. 

HILTS.  Cudgels.  Jotuon.  She  is  loose  in  the 
hilts,  i.  e.  frail ;  a  common  phrase. 

HILWORT.  The  herb  pennyroyal.     Gerard. 

HIM.  To  believe.   Somertet. 

HIMP.  To  halt ;  to  limp.  Upton's  MS.  Addi- 
tions to  Junius,  in  the  Bodl.  lib. 

HIMPE.   The  »'jccour  of  a  tree. 

HIMSELF,  he  is  not  himself,  i.  e.,  he  is  out  of 
his  mind.    North. 

HIMSEN.   Himself.   Leie. 

HINCH.  Tobemiserlv.  Line. 

HINCH-PINCH.  "Pifue  moHlle,  the  game 
called,  Hinch  pinch,  and  laugh  not/' 
Cotgrave.    Compare  Miege. 

HIND.  A  servant  or  bailiff  in  husbandry.  North. 
See  Hint. 

HIND-BERRIES.  Raspberries.  North. 

HIND-CALF.  A  hind  of  the  first  year.  See 
Holinshed,  Hist.  Scot.  p.  66. 

HINDER.  (1)  Remote ;  yonder.    Far.  dial 

(2)  To  bring  damage,  or  hurt.    PdUgrave. 

(Z)  To  go  backwards.   Somerset. 

HlNDER-ENDS.  Refuse,  applied  especially  to 
refuse  of  com.  North. 

HINDEREST.  The  hindmost.   (A.-S.) 

HINDERS.  Fragments.  Salop. 

HINDERSOME.   Retarding ;  hindering. 

HINDGE-BAND.  The  band  in  which  the  hinge 
of  a  gate  is  fastened.  Hall. 

HIND-HECK.  The  back  end-board  of  a  cart. 
North. 

HIND-HEEL.  The  herb  tansey.  North.  Ken- 
nett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033.  *'  Ambrosia,  hinde- 
hele,"  MS.  Harl.  978.  Hyndehale,  MS. 
Sloane  5,  f.  2.  Culpeper  explains  it,  the 
wild  sage. 

HINDROUS.     Same  as  Hindersome,  q.  v. 

HINE.  (1)  A  servant,  serf,  rustic,  or  labourer. 
{A.'S.)  It  was  sometimes  applied  to  any 
person  in  an  inferior  grade  of  society. 

The  knyght  went  on  hb  waye, 
Whare  the  ded  menc  laye. 
And  says  oft  In  hit  playe, 
Thir  were  itoute  Ayne. 

MS.  lAneoUi  A.  1.  17,  f.  137- 
Hi«  Ay»«  holly  and  he 
Trawely  trowede  thare  to  the. 

MS.JM.t.9S^ 


(2)  Hence;  before  long.  North.  Hineofavlii^ 
i.  e.  after  a  while. 

(3)  Behind ;  posterior.    Somerset. 

(4)  A  hert,  or  hind.   Nominale  MS. 
HINEHHAD.     Kindred ;  a  distant  degree  rJl 

relationship.   Uric. 
HING.     To  hang.     North.     This  form  u  wn 
common  in  early  writers.     To  hing  for  rcii 
to  look  like  rain.    Hynkyng^  hanging.  Wd(7. 
Utehj/ngt  himselfe  upon  a  stake. 

Cotcer^  MS.  Sne.  JnOn,  134,  f.  a. 

HINGE.    Active ;  supple ;  pliant.    Ck&k  Of 

the  hinges,  i.  e.  out  of  health.    To  hinge  ep,  (o 

entangle,  to  get  in  a  mess. 
HINGERS.    The  ears.   North. 
HINGIN.   A  hinge.   Suffolk. 
HINGLAND.   England.  ILdeBrmme. 
HINGLE.  (1 )  A  small  hinge.    Alsu,  a  snare  c{ 

wire.  East. 
(2)  The  neck  of  a  bottle.   Line. 
HINNEY-HOW.    An  exclamation  of  sarprise. 

accompanied  with  gladness. 
HINNY.(l)  To  neigh.    (A.-N.) 
(2)  A  favourite  term  of  endearmenl.  A  cormpted 

form  of  honey. 
HINT.  (1)  Seized;  took. 

Levy  for  wrnoth  a  jerde  hbat^ 
And  imot  him  on  the  heed  a  dint. 
Curwr  Mundi,  MS.  CoU.  T/m.  C!ute&  f .  7K. 

(2)  A  cause,  or  subject.   ShaJk. 

HIP.  (1)   To  have  any  one  on  the  hip,  to  kte 

the  advantage  of  him.     "  &tre  an  desm  tin 

vent  eneontre,  to  have  the  wind,  advastazf.or 

upper  hand  of,  to  have  on  the  hip,"  CotgnTe. 

Hip  atid  thigh,  completely,  entirely. 
(2)  To  hop,  or  skip  over. 
HIP-BRIAR.    The  wild  rose.    North. 
HIPE.     To  push ;  to  rip  or  gore  with  thebori} 

of  cattle.   North.   Also,  to  make  moaths  at,  gr 

affront ;  to  censure. 
HIPHALT.   Lame  in  the  hip.   This  term  occor; 

in  Gower  and  Lydgate. 
HIPPANDE.    Limping;  hopping.   (AS.) 
Som  gas  wrythande  to  and  f raye, 
And  torn  gaa  Mppondt  als  a  kae. 

John  da  Wof-Oif,  p.  I. 

HIPP  ANY.  A  wrapper  for  the  hips  of  an  infa^'w 

Eagt. 
HIPPED.     Mebmcholy.     Var.  dial 
HIPPETY-HOPPETY.     In  a  Umping  and  hob. 

bling  manner.     West. 
HIPPING-HOLD.    A  loitering  place ;  a  oesls 

for  idle  gossips.     North. 
HIPPING-STONES.    Large steppingitooes ia 

a  brook  for  passengers.    H^fpinabk,  pass^is 

by  means  of  such  stones. 
HIPPLES.    Small  hay-cocks.  Nortk 
HIPPOCRAS.    A  beverage  composed  of  wise. 

with  spices  and  sugar,   strained  throegfa  a 

cloth.     It  is  said  to  have  taken  its  name  ho-3 

Hippocrates^  sleeve,  the  term  apothecan^ 

gave  to  a  strainer. 
HIR.  Of  them.  Gen.  pi.  of  A«. 
HIRCHEN.   A  hedgehog.  {J.^N.)  SpdtAirH- 

oun  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  83. 
HIRD.  Heart  Sir  Tristrem. 
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IHRDEMEN.  Attendants.  (^.-.<?.) 
HIRDUM-DURDUM.  An  uproar.   North. 
HIRE.  (1)  To  take  a  farm.    East. 
2  ^  To  borrow,  said  of  money.    Suffolk. 
(3)  Their;  her.     {A.-S.) 
'4)  To  hear.   Someraet. 

AnH  Myde,  A,  lyster,  latt  me  hyre 
Wftt  b«n  they  that  rydeii  now  here. 

CofMr,  MS.  Cantab,  If.  1.  C,  f .  7* 
.'5)  A  host ;  an  army.   (^."8.) 
Ill  REN.     Irene,  the  fair  Greek.    Peele  wrote 
a  play  in  which  this  character  is  introduced. 
It  seems  to  have  been  a  cant  term  for  a  sword. 
See  Dekker,  ap.  Hawkini,  iii.  173. 
FIIRING.     A  fair  for  servanta.     iXorth. 
HIRNE.(l)Acomcr.  {A.-S.)    ^yrw*.  Pr.  Parv. 
p.  93.     Iljfron,  Chron.  Vil.  p.  100. 
The  ttooe  that  woe  reprovyd 
Of  men  that  were  blggand. 
In  the  hede  of  the  Mm* 
It  now  made  llggande. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ▼.  48,  f.  91. 
2)  To  nm.   Somertet. 
HRNES.     Irons.    Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  84. 
IIRPLE.     To  limp,  or  walk  lame.    Also,  to 

bring  forth,  or  litter.    North. 
IIRSEL.  (1)  A  flock  of  sheep,  or  lambs.   Cumb, 
2)  To  move  about ;  to  fidget.     North. 
ilRSELVENB.    Herself.    (^..5.) 
IIRST.   That  part  of  a  ford  in  the  Severn,  over 
which  the  water  runs  roughly.    Also,  a  bank 
or  sudden  rising  of  the  ground. 
[IRSTE.     A  branch,  or  bough.     (A.-S.) 
Than  they  heldede  to  hir  hctte  alle  holly  at  onei 
The  hcgheste  of  iche  a  Mr«f«,  I  hette  50W  fonothe. 

Morte  Arthure.  MS.  Uneoin,  f.88. 

:iSK.    To  draw  breath  with  difficulty.    Also, 
to  speak.     North. 

ISN.     His  own.    F^ar.  dial.    Chapman  wrote 
hem,  her  own,  in  1599. 
ISPANISH.     Spanish.     (Lat.) 
ISSEL.     Himself.     Far.  dial. 
1ST.    The  hearing.    Arch.  xxx.  409. 
ISTER.     BeofiT!    Unc. 
ISTORIAL.    HistoricaL    (A.-N.)     Skelton, 
i.  74,  has  hiatoriout. 

IT.  ( 1 )  A  good  crop.  West.  Also,  to  promise 
well  for  a  good  crop. 
)  To  find.  Also,  to  agree.  North. 
)  To  hit  the  naU  on  the  head,  to  take  the 
right  course.  Mind  your  hits,  embrace  your 
opportunity.  To  hit  on  a  thing,  to  find  it.  A 
decided  hit,  any  great  piece  of  good  luck  or 
dever  management. 

ITCH.  (1)  An  elevation  or  depreasion  of  a 
stratum  of  coaL    North. 
)  To  move ;  to  change  places ;  to  fidget ;  to 
hop.     North, 

)  A  alight  twitching  pain.  East.  To  have  a 
hitch  in  hia  gait,  to  be  lame.  A  horte  is  said 
to  hitch,  when  he  knocks  his  legs  in  going. 
I  To  become  entangled.  To  Mteh  np,  to  sus- 
pend or  attach  slightly;  to  faaten,  or  tie. 
West. 

TCHAPA6T.    ASuflblkgame.    Moormen. 
\ionM  Hitehy  Cock  Ho.   Suffolk  Words  p.  238. 


IIITCHER.    The  chape  of  a  buckle.   Comw. 

HITCHING.  Any  comer  or  part  of  a  fiela 
ploughed  up  and  sowed,  and  sometimes 
fenced  off,  in  that  year  wherein  the  rest  of  the 
field  lays  fallow.     Oxon. 

HITE.  To  bite  up  and  down,  to  run  about  idly. 
North.   Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

HITHE.    A  smaU  port ;  a  wharf.     (^.-5.) 
For  now  it  Culham  hitha  l-com  to  an  ende, 
An  al  the  contrA  the  better,  and  no  man  the  wone. 

Letandi  Jtinerarium^  is.  201. 

HITHEN.    Hence.    R.  de  Brunne,  p.  26. 
HITHER.    Hither  and  yon,  here  and  there. 

Hithertoward,  towards  or  up  to  this  time  or 

place.  East. 
HITTEN.    To  hit.    (J.-5L) 
HITTERIL.  Pimples  on  the  skin,  attended  with 

itching.    North. 
HITTY-MISSY.    At  random.  East.    Cotgrave 

has,    "  Conjecturalement,    conjecturally,  by 

ghesse,  or  conjecture,  habnab,  hittie-missie.*' 
HITTYNE.    To  hit.    See  FJyne. 
HITY-TITY.  (1)  See-saw.   Somerset. 
(2)  Haughty ;  flighty.    Also,  an  exclamation  ot 

surprise.    North. 
HIVE.    To  urge  in  vomiting.     West. 
HIVES.    Water-blebs  on  the  skin.     North. 
HIVY-SKYVY.    Helter-skelter.    Zdne. 
HIWE.     Hue ;  colour.     (A.-S.) 
HIZ  Y-PRIZY.    A  corruption  of  Nisi  Prius. 
HI5R.    Her.    Arch.  xxx.  409. 
HI3TLY.    Ktly.     Gawagne. 
HO.  (1)  Who.     Kyng  Alisaunder,  6218. 
What  art  thou,  womman ,  that  makyst  twych  cry  ? 
Ho  hath  made  thy  chyld  so  blody. 

MS.  Hart.  I7OI,  f.  0. 

(2)  Out  of  all  ho,  out  of  all  bounds.  There  is 
no  ho  with  him,  he  is  not  to  be  restrained. 
Ho  was  formerly  an  exclamation  conunanding 
the  cessation  of  any  action,  as  at  tournaments, 
and  hence  perhaps  these  phrases  may  be  de- 
rived. "Let  us  ho,"  i.  e.  stop,  Towneley 
Myst.  p.  31.  See  the  Erie  of  Tolous,  153, 
and  further  in  Hoo.  There's  neither  ban  nor 
ho  with  him,  i.  e.  he  is  neither  one  thing  or 
the  other,  a  North  country  phrase. 

Scollen,  at  they  read  much  of  love,  so  when  they 

once  fall  in  love,  there  b  no  ho  with  them  till  they 

have  their  lore.  CoUer  of  Cantarimria,  10OB. 

But  alaa.  alas,  we  have  passed  all  bounds  of  mo< 

destic  and  measure ;  there  b  no  Ae«  with  ua. 

J>9nt*»  Fathwav,  p.  49. 
Howbelt  they  would  not  crie  hoa  here,  but  ieat 
in  poet  sgme  of  Uielr  corent  to  Rome. 

Stanihwt^t  DeteriptUm  of  Ireland,  p.  S8. 

(3)  To  long  for  anything ;  to  be  careful  and 
anxious.     West. 

(4)  He ;  she ;  they.    Line. 
HOAP.     Helped.    Essex. 

HOAR.  Mouldy.  Shakespeare  has  also  the 
verb  hoar,  to  become  mouldy.  **  Horie,  mool- 
die  or  fenoed,"  Batman  uppon  Bartholome, 
1582.  Still  in  uae  in  Somerset. 
HOARD.  A  heap,  or  collection.  Far.  diaL 
HOAR-STONES.  Stones  of  memorial ;  stones 
marking  divisionsbetweeneatateiand  parishesL 
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They  are  still  found  in  several  parts  of  England, 
and  are  frequentlymentioned  in  oldcanuiaries. 

HOAST.  (1)  A  cough.     Also,  hoarse.     North, 

(2)  The  curd  for  cheese  before  it  is  taken  from 
the  whey.     Cumb, 

HOASTMEN.  An  ancient  gild  or  fraternity  at 
Newcastle,  dealing  in  sea-coal. 

HOAZED.     Hoarse.    Exmoor, 

HOB.  (1)  The  side  of  a  grate,  or  the  space  be- 
tween that  and  the  chimney.     Far.  dimL 

(2)  The  shoe  of  a  sledge.     YorHh, 

(3)  A  country  clown.  We  have  hobaU  in  Roister 
Doister,  p.  39.     It  is  the  short  for  Robert 

,^4)  An  error,  or  false  step.     North, 
[b)  To  laugh  loudly.     Somertet. 

(6)  Hob  and  nob^  the  act  of  touching  glasses  in 
pledging  a  health.  To  hob-nob,  to  pledge  in 
that  way. 

(7)  A  two-year  old  sheep.     Comw. 

HOB.  A  small  piece  of  wood  of  a  cylindrical 
form,  used  by  boys  to  set  up  on  end,  to  put 
half.pence  on  to  chuck  or  pitch  at  with  another 
half-penny,  or  piece  made  on  purpose,  in  or- 
der to  strike  down  the  hob,  and  by  that  means 
throw  down  the  half-pence ;  and  all  that  lie 
with  their  heads  upwards  are  the  pitcher's,  and 
the  rest,  or  women,  are  laid  on  again  to  be 
pitched  at. 

nOBBETT-HOT.  A  lad  between  boyhood  and 
manhood,  "  neither  a  man  nor  a  boy,"  as  the 
jingling  rhyme  has  it  Tusser  says  the  third 
age  of  seven  years  is  to  be  kept "  under  Sir 
Hobbard  de  Hoy."  The  phrase  is  very  vari- 
ously spelt  Hobledehoy^  Palsgrave's  Acolas- 
tus,  1540.  Children  give  this  name  to  a  large 
unmanageable  top. 

HOBBIL.    An  idiot     North. 

HOBBINS.  Rank  grass,  thistle,  &c  left  in  a 
pasture  by  cattle.    North, 

HOBBLE.  (1)  A  place  for  hogs.    JEagt. 

(2)  To  tie  the  hind  feet  of  a  horse  to  prevent 
him  straying.    North, 

(3)  To  trammel  for  larks.  PaUgrave, 
HOBBLE-BOBBLE.    Confusion.    SufoVk. 
HOBBLE-DE-POISE.  Evenly  balanced.  Hence, 

wavering  in  mind.    Etui, 
H0BBLEDY6EE.    With  a  limping  movement. 
HOBBLERS.    Men  employed  in  towing  vessels 

by  a  rope  on  the  land.     Wett. 
HOBBLES.  (1)  Rough  stones.    Eatt, 
(2)  A  wooden  instrument  to  confine  a  horse's 

legs  while  he  is  undergoing  an  operation. 
HOBBLY.  Rough;  uneven.  Var,diaL 
HOBBY.  (I)  A  small  horse ;  a  poney.  The 
hobby  came  originally  from  Ireland.  See 
Harrison's  England,  p.  220;  Stanihurst,  p. 
20 ;  Holinshed,  Chron.  Ireland,  p.  83.  Hobby- 
headed,  shag-headed  like  a  hobby. 

(2)  Sir  Posthumous  Hobby,  one  very  fantastical 
in  his  dress ;  a  great  fop. 

(3)  A  goose.    Durham, 

(4)  A  very  small  kind  of  hawk.  See  Dorastus 
and  Fawnia,  p.  34 ;  hobe,  MS.  Addit.  11579  ; 
Harrison,  p.  227;  Cotojave,  in  v.  Hobreau, 
Obeseau.    StUl  in  use. 
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As  the  Rcrerend  Dr.  Wren,  Deaac  of  WladcMM 
was  traTelling  in  hii  coach  orer  Marleborowg* 
downes,  a  linnet  or  fioeh  was  eagerly  pursued  b; 
a  hobif  or  iparroir-hawke,  SDd  tooke  saactaarf  ii 
the  coach.      Auhre^s  Wm$,  MS.  Ra^ml  Soe.  p.  ISB 

HOBBY-HORSE.  (1)  The  dragon-fly.  Cumb. 
(2)  An  important  personage  in  the  moiris  daaoe 
obsolete  for  two  centuries,  although  the  danc< 
is  still  practised.  The  hobby-hone  ooniiitec 
of  a  light  frame  of  wicker-wcnrkf  futcned  U 
the  body  of  the  person  who  performed  tb< 
character,  whose  legs  were  concealed  by  i 
housing,  which,  with  a  false  head  and  neck, 
gave  the  appearance  of  a  horse.  Thus  equip. 
ped,  he  performed  all  sorts  of  antics,  imitatii); 
the  movements  of  a  horse,  and  exeratm; 
juggling  tricks  of  various  kinda.  A  ladle  was 
sometimes  suspended  from  the  horse's  mouth 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  money  from  tli  ■ 
spectators.  To  play  the  hobby-horse,  i.  e.  to 
romp.  In  the  following  passage,  the  mav-prje 
is  supposed  to  be  speaking : — 

The  hobbjf'horM  doth  hither  praiM«» 

If  aid  If anian  and  the  Morris  dance. 

My  lummont  feteheth  far  and  near 

AU  that  can  iwaf^er,  swil,  and  •wear. 

All  that  can  dance,  and  drab,  and  drink. 

They  run  to  me  as  to  a  link.       MS.  UarL  1221. 

HOBBY-HORSE-DANCE. 
Bromley  Pagets  was  remarkable  for  a  vm 
singular  sport  on  New  Year's  Day  and  Twdftii 
Day,  called  the  Hobby  Horse  Dance :  a  p«r!c  a 
rode  upon  the  image  of  a  horse,  with  a  hov 
and  arrow  in  his  hands,  with  which  he  made 
a  snapping  noise,  keeping  time  with  the  raasif, 
whilst  six  others  danced  the  hay  and  otLrr 
country  dances,  with  as  many  rein-deer's  beads 
on  their  shoulders.    To  this  hobby-horse  be- ' 
longed  a  pot,  which  the  reeves  of  the  tova  ' 
kept  and  filled  with  cakes  and  ale,  towsrdi , 
which  the  spectators  contrihuted  a  peasj, 
and  with  the  jemainder  maintained  their  jkkz, 
and  repaired  the  church,"  Bfirror,  xix.  228. 

HOBBY-LANTHORN.    Anignis-fatuos.    A^i^ 
termed  a  Hob-lantern.    Far.  dioL 

HOBCLUNCH.    A  rude  clown.    See  2  Proaa 
and  Cassandra,  iii.  2. 

HOB-COLLINGWOOD.    A  name  given  to  d^ 
four  of  hearts  at  whist.     North. 

HOBELEN.    To  skip  over.    (A.-S.) 

HOBELER.    A  light  horseman ;  one  who  rr-ie 
on  a  hobby.     Formerly,  some  tenants  weitii 
bound  to  maintain  hobbies  for  their  use  .ij 
case  of  their  services  being  required  for  tkc 
defence  of  their  country  in  an  invasion,  aad 
were  called  hobelers.    HobeUars,  Holinibctl, 
Chron.  Ireland,  p.  69.    See  also  Octorio, 
1598,  **  hobelers  and  sqnyers.'' 

HOBERD.    A  simpleton ;  a  fool,  or  idiot 

HOBGOBBIN.    An  idiot.     North. 

HOBGOBLIN.    A  ghost,  or  fiend, 
termed  a  HobhotUiard., 

HOB-HALD.    A  foolUh  down.    North. 

HOBKNOLLING.  Spungingonthegood-ntm 
of  one's  friends.    North,, 

HOB-LAMB.    Apet-lamh.    Sruih, 
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HOBLER-HOLE.  The  hinder-hole  at  a  boy's 
game,  alluded  to  in  Clarke's  Fbraseologia 
Pnerilis,  1655.  p.  255. 

HOBLERS.  Sentinels  who  kept  watch  at  hea- 
cons  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  ran  to  the 
Governor  when  they  had  any  intelligence  to 
communicate.    MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

HOBLESHOF.    A  great  confusion. 

HOB-MAN-BLIND.     See  Hoodtnan-BUnd. 

HOB-NAIL.    A  rude  clown.     Var.  dial. 

HOBOY.    A  hautboy.     Beaumont, 

HOB-PRICK.  A  wooden  peg  driven  into  the 
heels  of  shoes.    North. 

HOB-SHACKLED.  Having  the  hands  or  feet 
fastened.    Lane, 

llOBSON'S-CnOICE.  That  or  none.  This 
saying  is  said  to  have  taken  its  rise  from 
Hobson,  a  carrier  and  livery-man  at  Cam- 
bridge, who  never  permitted  his  customers 
to  choose  their  horses,  but  compelled  them  to 
take  them  in  succession.  Hobson  died  on 
January  1st,  1631,  and  was  for  many  years 
the  carrier  of  letters  between  London  and 
Cambridge.  Many  memorials  of  him  are  pre- 
served at  the  last-named  town. 

HOB-THRUSH.  A  goblin,  or  spirit,  generally 
coupled  with  Robin  Goodfellow.  See  Cotgrave, 
in  v.  Loup^arou;  Tarlton,  p.  55.  The 
millepes  is  called  the  Hob-thrush-louse. 

If  he  be  no  hob-thrtuh  nor  do  Robin  Goodfellow, 
I  rould  finde  with  ail  my  heart  to  sip  up  a  sillybub 
with  him.  Two  Lancashire  Lovert,  1640,  p.  282. 

HOBUB.  A  hubbub  ;  a  hue  and  cry.  Holin- 
shed,  Chron.  Ireland,  p.  156.  Hooboob,  Florio, 
p.  51.    Still  in  common  use. 

HOBYING.   Riding  on  a  hobby.    Lydgate, 

HOC.  The  holyhock,  (^.-&)  Hocka,  Cot- 
grave,  in  V.  Rose. 

HOCCAMORE.    Old  hock.    Butler. 

HOCHE.    A  coffer,  or  chest.     Pr.  Parv. 

HOCHEPOT.  A  mixture  of  various  things 
shaken  together  in  the  same  pot.  {A.-N.) 
Now  spelt  hotch-potch.  See  a  pun  on  the 
term  in  the  Return  from  Parnassus,  p.  262. 

HOCHON.    Each  one.     Audelay,  p.  50. 

HOCK.  An  old  game  at  cards,  borrowed  from 
the  Dutch,  and  mentioned  by  Taylor. 

HOCK-CART.  The  harvest-home  cart;  the 
last  loaded  waggon.    See  Herrick,  i.  139. 

HOCKER.  To  climb  upon  anything ;  to  scram- 
ble awkwardly;  To  do  anything  clumsily; 
to  stammer,  or  hesitate ;  to  loiter.     North, 

HOCKERHEADED.     Rash.     North. 

HOCKET.    A  large  lump.     Glouc. 

HOCKETIMOW.  An  instrument  for  cutting 
the  sides  of  ricks,  generally  formed  of  a  scythe- 
blade  fixed  to  a  pole  or  staff.     Warw. 

HOCKEY.     Same  as  Hawkey,  q.  v. 

HOCKLE.    To  hamstring.     Skinner. 

HOCKS.    To  hack.     Weit. 

HOCK-TIDE.  An  annual  festival,  which  began 
the  fifteenth  day  after  Easter.  Money  was 
formerly  collected  at  this  anniversary  for  the 
repairs  of  the  chu^'ch,  &c.    Laneham  has  de- 


scribed the  Hox  Tuesday  play,  annually  acted 

at  Coventry. 
HOCUS.    To  cheat.    Hence  the  more  modern 

term  hoax.    Spirits  that  have  laudanum  put 

into  them  arc  said  to  be  hocuated. 
HOD.  (1)  To  hold ;  to  snatch.     North. 

(2)  A  heap  of  potatoes,  covered  with  straw  and 
soil.     Weet. 

(3)  A  hood,  cap,  or  helmet.  Also,  any  kind  « 
covering.    (//..5.) 

(4^  The  crick  in  the  neck.    North. 

(5)  A  hole  under  the  bank  of  a  rock,  a  retreat 
for  fish.  Yvrkeh.  See  Holinshed,  Descr. 
of  Scotland,  p.  15. 

(6)  A  chimney-hob.    MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
HODDEN-YOWS.    Ewes  intended  to  be  kept 

over  the  year.     North. 

HODDER.    A  thin  vapour.     Yorkah. 

HODDING-SPADE.  A  sort  of  spade  principally 
used  in  the  fens,  so  shaped  as  to  take  up  a 
considerable  portion  of  earth  entire.    East, 

HODDON.     Had.    Heame. 

HODDY.    Well ;  in  good  spirits.    East. 

HODDY-DODDY.  (1)  A  term  of  contempt,  a 
weak  foolish  fellow.  See  Kemp's  Nine  Dales 
Wonder,  p.  21.  Hoddy-peke  is  used  in  a 
simihir  sense.  See  Hawkins,  i  205.  Skelton 
has  hoddypoule.  Florio,  p.  98,  has  hoddydod, 
a  snail-shell,  but  I  cannot  trace  any  positive 
evidence  of  a  connexion  between  the  two 
words.  "  Hoddymandoddy,  a  simpleton," 
Cornw.  Gloss,  p.  95. 

(2)  A  revolving  light.     Devon. 

HODENING.  A  custom  formerly  prevalent  in 
Kent  on  Christmas  Eve,  when  a  horse's  head 
was  carried  in  procession.  This  is  now  dis- 
continued, but  the  singing  of  carols  at  that 
season  is  still  called  hodening. 

HODER-MODER.    Hugger-mugger.     Skelton, 

HODGE.    To  ride  gently.    North. 

HODGEPOCHER.  A  gobUn.  "  A  hobgoblin, 
a  Robin  Goodfellow,  a  hodgepocher,"  Florio, 
p.  190.     Hodge  poker,  ibid.  p.  191. 

HODIT.    Hooded.    Lydgate. 

HODMAN.  A  nickname  for  a  canon  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford. 

HODMANDOD.  (1)  A  snail-shell.  South.  Some- 
times,  the  snail  itself. 

So  they  holited  her  down  Just  as  safe  and  as  well. 
And  as  snug  as  a  hadmandod  rides  in  his  shell. 

Tht.  New  Bath  Guide,  ed.  1830,  p.  36 

(2)  A  scarecrow.     Wett. 
HODMEDOD.     Short ;  clumsy.     West. 
HODRED.     Huddled.    Langtoft.  p.  273. 
HODS.    Cases  of  leather,  stuffed  with  wool, 
put  over  the  spurs  of  cocks  when  fighting  to 
prevent  their  hurting  each  other. 
HOE.     Same  as  Ho,q.  v. 
HOES.     Hills-    Anturs  of  Arther,  v.  5. 
HOFEN.    Lifted,  or  heaved  up.     (A.-S.) 
Bot  no  sawlc  may  thithen  pas, 
Untyl  itbe  als  cleene  als  it  fyrst  was. 
When  he  was  ho/en  at  fount-stane, 
And  hys  crystendom  thare  had  tane. 

HampoU,  MS  Bowet,  p.  96 
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HerteUlM  ttl  him  he  wente. 
And  Godrlch  ther  fulike  thentB  i 
For  hU  swerd  be  ho/  up  heye« 
And  the  hand  he  dide  of  fleye* 
That  he  smot  him  with  so  tore ; 
H  w  mithe  he  don  him  shame  more  ?  Hovelot.  S7fiO> 
HOFE  Y.   A  cow.    North,    Also,  a  term  used  in 

calUiig  cows. 
HOFF.  ( 1)  The  hock.    Also,  to  throw  anything 

under  the  thigh.    North. 
(2)  To  make  fun  of;  to  mock.  Line. 
HOFTE.    Head.    Skelton,  iL  246. 
HOFUL.    Prudent;  careful.    {A.^S.) 
HOG.  (1)  A  term  for  a  sheep  from  six  months 
old  till  heing  first  shorn.    Some  say  from  a 
lamb ;  others,  a  sheep  of  a  year  old.    The  last 
meaning  is  the  one  intended  by  early  writers. 

i2)  Same  as  Hod^  q.  v. 
3)  A  shilling.    An  old  cant  term.    According 
to  some,  sixpence. 

(4)  To  drive  hoffa,  to  snore.  To  bring  o»e*8  hogs 
to  a  fine  market ,  an  ironical  saying  of  any  one 
who  has  been  unsuccessful.  A  hog  in  armour, 
a  person  finely  but  Tery  awkwardly  dressed. 

(5)  To  hog  a  horse's  mane,  to  cut  it  quite  short. 

(6)  To  carry  on  the  back.    North. 
HOGATTES.      '*  Bident,  a  sheepe  with  two 

teeth,  or  rather  that  is  two  yeres  old,  called  in 

some  place  hogrelles  or  hogattet"  Elyot,  1559. 
HOG-COLT.    A  yearling  colt.    Devon. 
HOGGAN-BAG.    A  miner's  bag,  wherein  he 

carries  his  provisions.     Comw. 
HOGGASTER.  A  boar  in  its  third  year.  Twici, 

p.  32 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  151.  The  term  was  also 

applied  to  a  lamb  lufter  its  first  year. 
HOGGE.  (1)  Care ;  fear.    {A.-S.)    Hoggyliehe, 

fearfully,  Chron.  Vilodun.  p.  112. 
(2)  Huge.  Langtoft's  Chron.  p.  31. 
HOGGEPOT,    **  Gees  in  hoggepot,"  Forme  of 

Cury,p.  24.  Now  termed  hodge-podge.  Hog" 

poeh  was  used  very  early  in  the  metaphorical 

sense,  as  in  Audelay's  Poems,  p.  29. 
HOGGERDEMOW.     An  instrument  used  for 

cutting  hedges  with.    Warw. 
HOGGERS.    Same  as  Cockert,  q.  v. 
HOGGET.    A  sheep  or  colt  aifter  it  has  passed 

its  first  year.     Var.  dial. 
HOGGINS.    The  sand  sifted  from  the  gravel 

before  the  stones  are  carted  upon  the  roads. 

E8$ex. 
HOGGREL.    A  young  sheep.     Palsgrave. 
HOG-GRUBBING.    Very  sordid.    Eatt. 
HOGH.    AhilL    See  Hoe». 
HOG-HAWS.    Hips  and  haws.    South. 
HOGHE.  (1)  Oweth ;  ought.     {A.-S.) 
And  drede  wyl  make  a  man  aloghe 
To  do  the  wnryse  that  he  hoghg. 

MS.Harl.l10ltt.9i. 

{2)  High.    Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  262. 
HOGLIN.  (1)  A  boar. 

Be  that  lay  that  y  lere  ynne, 

My  lytylleipote  hoglifn, 

Dcre  boghte  thy  dethe  schalle  bee. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft,  ii.  38,  f.  6S. 
(2)  An  apple-turnover.    East. 
HOGMAN.    A  kind  of  loaf.     See  the  Ord.  and 
Regulations,  p.  69. 


HOGMENA.    A  name  given  to  December,  asd 
to  any  gift  during  that  month,  especially  ob 
the  last  day ;  a  new-year's-day  offering.   Uog. 
roena-night.  New-year's  eve.     See  Broekett. 
HOGMINNY.  A  yoong  girl  vexy  depraved.  iVwm. 
HOG-MUTTON.    A  sheep  one  year  old.  Lane, 
HOGO.     A  bad  smell.     Var.  dial.    It  meant 
formerly  any  strong  flavour  accompanied  wi& 
a  powerful  smell.    See  Skinner. 
HOG-OVER-HIGH.    Leap-frog.    Eatt. 
HOG-PIGS.     Barrow  pigs.    North, 
HOG-RUBBER.    A  clownish  person. 
HOG-SEEL.    The  thick  skin  on  the  neck  and 

shoulders  of  a  hog.    Eatt. 
HOGSHEAD.      7b  couch  a  hogshead,  to  laj 

down  to  sleep.    A  cant  phrase. 
HOG'S-HOBBLE.    See  Hobble  (1). 
HOGS-NORTON.    '*  I  think  thou  wast  bom  at 
Hoggs-Norton,  where  piggs  play  upon  the 
the  organs,"  Howell's  Engtish  Provert»,  p.  16. 
This   proverbial  phrase  was  commonly  ad* 
dressed  to  any  clownish  fellow,  unacqnaintel 
vrith  the  rules  of  good  sodety. 
HOG'S-PUDDING.     The  entrail   of  a   bo^ 
stuffed  with  pudding,  composed  of  flour,  cir. 
rants,  and  spice.     South. 
HOG-TATURS.     Bad  poUtoes  of  a  bine  calkm, 

only  fit  for  hogs.  Beds. 
HOGWERD.     Knot-grass.     Norf. 
HOG-WOOL.  The  first  fleece  in  shearing  lambs. 

East.   It  is  omitted  by  Forby. 
HOGY.    FearfuL    See  Tundale,  p.  15. 
HOH.    High.    {A.-S.) 

Hwan  Havelok  herde  that  she  ndde. 
Sone  it  was  day,  sone  he  him  cladde» 
And  soue  to  the  kirke  yede. 
Or  he  dide  an!  other  dede. 
And  hifor  the  rode  bigan  falle, 
Crois  and  Crist  biCgan3  to  kalle. 
And  ceyde,  Loverd,  that  al  weldes* 
Wind  and  water,  wodes  and  feldesv 
For  the  hoh  milce  of  you, 
Havemerci  of  roe,  Loverd,  now! 

UameUik,USU 

HOI.    A  word  used  in  driving  hogs. 
HOICE.    To  hoist.    ColUer's  Old  Ballads,  p. 

77.     Hoisingt  Harrison,  p.  129. 
HOIDEN.    The  name  of  some  anima.  remark, 
able  for  the  vivacity  of  its  motions,  coDJectnred 
by  Gifford  to  be  a  leveret.     It  was  former^ 
applied  to  the  youth  of  both  sexes. 
HOIL.    To  expel.     Sheffield. 
HOILE.   Whole;  sound.     (i^.-S:) 

Wyth  multitude  hys  fader  was  constrayned, 
Mawgre  hys  myghte,  into  a  toure  to  fle ; 
Hys  soneunkyude  hath  of  hym  disdeyned, 
A  nd  yette,  for  alle  hys  straunge  adversytc, 
Q  f  hi*  corage  the  magnanimity 
Y  n  hys  persone  stode  holla,  lyt t  not  vary, 
T  houghe  fortune  was  to  hym  contrarie. 

Lydgate^s  Boeha*,  RawHttmn  M& 

HOILS  The  beards  of  barley.  Dorset.  This 
seems  to  be  the  same  as  holiz  in  an  earij  gloa 
in  Rebq.  Antiq.  ii.  84. 

HOINE.  To  harass,  worry,  or  oppress,  .\ls3i, 
to  whine.    Line. 

HOIST.    Voice.    Also,  a  cough.    East, 
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HOISTER.    To  support.    £i$ex. 

iOISTING-THE-GLOVE.  A  Devonshire  cus- 
tom of  carrying  a  hand  with  the  first  two 
fingers  erect,  and  surrounded  by  flowers.  This 
was  formerly  practised  at  Lammas  fair. 

aOIT.  (1)  A  newt.   Bneks. 

2)  An  awkward  boy ;  an  ilUtaught  child.  North, 

'3)  To  indulge  in  riotous  and  noisy  mirth. 
Websier, 

'{)  A  large  rod,  or  stick.    Lane. 

kOlT-A-POIT.  Assuming  airs  unsuitable  to 
age  or  station.    East. 

HOITY-TOITY.    See  HityMty. 

flOK.  An  oak-tree.  See  a  very  early  list  in  MS. 
Sloane  5,  f.  5. 

flOKE.  (1)  A  hood.    Nominale  MS. 

[2)  To  gore  with  the  horns.     West, 

'3)  A  nook,  or  comer.    Kennett. 

4)  To  romp,  or  play;  to  gambol.   Somerset. 

tlOKER.  (1)  Frowardness.  {A.-S.)  Hokerlich, 
Wright's  Pol.  Songs,  p.  204. 

[2)  A  shoplifter.  See  Dekker's  Lanthome  and 
Candle-Iight,  1620,  sig.  B.  iii.  "  A  cunning 
filcher,  a  craftie  hooker,"  Florio,  p.  167.  See 
Harrison's  England,  p.  183.  "  Hooking  and 
steaUng,"  Florio,  p.  217. 

40KET.  (1)  Scorn;  contempt.   (A.'S.) 

2)  A  plaything.    (A.-N.) 

lOKY-POKY.   Hocus-pocus.    North. 

lOL.    Whole;  sound.    Ritson. 

flOLARD.  A  ribald,  or  harlot.  Holers,  Rob. 
Glouc.  Chron.  p.  26.  In  Clifton's  translation 
of  Vegedus,  holouresviQ  mentioned  as  unfit  to 
be  chosen  knights.    MS.  Douce  291,  f.  10. 

flOLBEARDES.    Halberts.    Unton,  p.  1. 

[lOLD.(l)  A  fortress.    {A.-S.) 

2)  To  cry  hold!  an  authoritative  way  of  sepa- 
rating combatants,  according  to  the  old  mili- 
tary laws  at  tournaments,  &c. 

[3)  Hold  thee,  i.  e.  take  the  letter,  &c.  See  Ben 
Jonson,  ed.  GifiTord,  iv.  347. 

'4)  A  dispute,  or  argument.    East, 
[b)  Trust ;  faithfulness.      There  is  no  hold  in 
Aim,  1.  e.  he  is  false  and  treacherous. 

6)  To  take  care ;  to  beware. 

7)  A  stag  was  said  to  take  his  hold,  when  he 
went  into  cover.  See  the  Gent.  Rec. 

[R)  To  hold  one's  own^  to  persist  in  the  same  con- 
duct. To  hold  one  tack,  to  keep  close  to  the 
point.  To  hold  for  good,  to  approve.  To  hold 
household,  to  live  thriftily.  To  hold  one  in 
ha:id,  to  persuade  him,  to  amuse  in  order  to 
deceive.  To  hold  one  with  a  tale,  to  keep  him 
dawdling  with  trilling  conversation.  Hold 
beUy  hold,  glutted,  satiated.  Not  fit  to  hold 
the  candle  to,  vtry  inferior  to.  To  hold  with, 
to  agree  in  opinion.  To  be  in  hold,  to  be 
grappling  with  one  another. 

9)  To  bet  a  wager.  To  hold  a  penny,  to  bet  a 
trifle.    Shak. 

10)  To  put  a  price  on  a  thing.  "  What  hold  you 
this  book  at  ?"    A  Uo,  to  agree  to  a  bargain. 

ilOLDE.  (1)  Old.  ^ominale  MS. 
O  wy  ne  where  J  jyta  mayde. 
For  lothes  hold^  wylTya  layde. 

MS,  Cantab.  Vt.  I.  6,  f.  2 


(2)  Held ;  considered. 

Humility  wu  tho  blholdc. 
And  pride  wm  a  vice  holde. 

Cower,  MS.  Sbe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  M 

(3)  Friendship ;  fidelity.  {A.-S.)  Also  an  ad- 
jective, faithful. 

Aot  auore  othc*  AoUtf, 

That  huere  non  ne  sholde 

Horn  never  by  treye.  /  K^n^  Hom»  18S8. 

HOLDERS.  (1)    The  fangs  of  a  dog.    West. 

(2)  Sheaves  phiced  as  ridges  on  corn  stacks  to 
hold  the  com  down  before  the  thatching  takes 
place.     Jperb. 

HOLD-FAST.  A  phrase  used  to  horses  to  move 
from  one  cock  of  hay  to  the  next  in  carting  it, 
as  well  as  to  caution  the  men  on  the  top  to 
hold  fast.    Var.  dial. 

HOLD-FUE.    Putrid  blood.    North, 

HOLDING.  (1)  A  farm.     Comw. 

(2)  The  burden  of  a  song.    Shak. 

HOLDYN.    Beholden.     Ipomydon,  1849. 

HOLDYNLYCHE.  Firmly.  Translated  by /ena- 
eiter  in  MS.  Egerton  829. 

HOLE.  (1)  A  game  played  by  ladies,  mentioned 
by  Miege,  in  v.  TVou.  It  consisted  in  trund- 
ling little  balls  into  eleven  holes  at  the  end  of 
a  bench,  and  is  the  same  game  as  Trunks, 
q.v.  This  game  is  mentioned  in  Taylor's 
Motto,  12mo.  Lond.  1 622,  sig.  D.  iv.  «'  Trou 
Madame,  the  game  called  trunkes,  or  the 
Hole,"  Cotgrave. 

(2)  The  name  of  one  of  the  worst  apartments  in 
the  Counter  prison.  To  hole  a  person,  to  send 
him  to  gaol.  Craven  Dial,  i,  231. 

(3)  To  undermine.  North.  To  make  holes,  or 
bore.    Pr.  Parv.  p.  243. 

(4)  Entire;  whole;  sound.  (A.-S.)  "Behold 
hundrethez  on  hye,"  MS.  Morte  Arthure,  t 
77.    Also  a  verb,  to  heal  or  cure. 

Yuchalle  in  a  ly tulle  stownde 
Malce  thyt  liuyghte  httls  and  fere. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ii.  38,  f.  IBS. 

(5)  Hollow ;  deep ;  concave.  North,  Metaphori- 
cally, hungry,  cheerless,  or  comfortless. 

6)  A  scrape,  or  difficulty.    Var.  dial, 

7)  Concealed.     See  Octovian,  1355. 

8)  To  earth,  as  a  fox,  &c.    North. 
(9)  To  hide.     Middleton,  ii.  400. 
(10^  Middle.     See  Craven  Gloss,  i.  231. 

(11)  Hole  in  one's  coat,  a  blemish  or  imper* 
fection.     Var.  dial, 

HOLELYCHE.    WhoUy.     Heame. 

IIOLETTEZ.     Holes. 

And  he  hadd  grete  roerveylle,  and  askad  tharae 
if  thay  hadd  any  other  howies,  and  thay  aniuerde 
and  «aid.  nay,  bot  in  thir  holettez  duelle  we  alwaye, 
and  in  thir  caves.  MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  90. 

HOLGH.     Hollow;    empty.     {.A.-S.)      Holke, 
Forme  of  Cury,  p.  78.     HoUeet,  hollow,  sunk, 
Anturs  of  Arther,  ix.  12.    "  His  eighen  waxes 
holle,"  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  54. 
HOLIMAUL.    To  beat.   Somerset. 
HOLINTRE.    A  holly-tree.   Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  82. 
HOLITE.     Holiness.     (^.-5.) 

In  heven  thai  thai  wone  with  me, 
Withouten  pyne  with  holiti. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ▼.  411,  f.  14. 
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HOLL.  (1)  To  throw.     Jar.  dial 

(2)  A  narrow,  or  dry  ditch.   Etut. 

(3;  Hollow.    See  Holgh. 

So  It  felle  that  a  knyghte  of  Macedoyne,  that 
hyjte  Zephllut,  fand  wattr  fiandynge  in  an  holU 
ftane,  that  wai  gadird  thare  of  tht;  dewc  of  the  he- 
▼ene.  MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17i  f<S7« 

HOLLAND-CHEESE.    Dutch  cheese.   Seethe 

Citye  Match,  fol.  1639,  p.  10. 
BOLLARDS.   Dead  hranches  of  trees.  Sustex, 
HOLLARDY-DAY.     Holy-rood  dav.     Weii. 
HOLLE.    Sound;  weU.   (A,.S.)  "Whilhewas 
hoUe  and  sounde,"  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48, 
f.  51.   It  occurs  in  R.  de  Brunne. 
HOLLEK.    Aholyhock.   NominaleMS. 
HOLLEN.    The  common  holly.    North.    See 

Percy's  Reliques,  p.  281. 
HOLLER.    Better  in  health.    (j4,'S.) 
He  cviaed  tho  jerdeg  knelyng  there, 
yfau  he  never  hoiUr  ere. 
Curmr  Mundit  MS.  Colt.  Trin.  Qtntah.  f.51. 

HOLLING.  The  eve  of  the  Epiphany,  so  called 
at  Brough  in  Westmoreland,  where  there  is  an 
annual  procession  of  an  ash  tree,  lighted  on 
the  tops  of  its  branches,  to  which  combustible 
matter  has  been  tied.  This  custom  is  in  com- 
memoration  of  the  star  of  the  wise  men  of 
the  East. 

HOLLOBALOO.  A  tumultuous  noise;  con- 
fusion, accompanied  with  noise. 

BOLLOCK.  A  kind  of  sweet  wine.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  Gascoigne's  Delicate  Diet,  Lond. 
1576;Florio,  p.  17. 

HOLLOW.  To  beat  a  peraon  hollow^  to  gain  a 
contest  thoroughly,  where  much  less  exertion 
would  have  carried  the  point.  HoUow  or  flat  ^ 
a  game  mentioned  in  the  Nomenclator, 
8T0.  Lond.  1585,  p.  298. 

HOLLOW-MEAT.  Poultry,  rabbits,  &c.,  any 
meat  not  sold  by  butchers.  Eatt.  Also  called 
hotkW'Ware. 

HOLLY.  Entirely;  wholly.  (/f.-5.)  HoUyche, 
Chron.  Vilodun.  p.  19. 

HOLM.  (1)  Flat  land ;  a  small  island ;  a  deposit 
of  soil  at  the  confluence  of  two  waters.  Flat 
grounds  near  water  aro  called  holms.  "  Some 
call  them  the  holmes,  bicause  they  lie  low, 
and  are  good  for  nothing  but  grasse,"  Har- 
rison's Descr.  of  England,  p.  43. 

(2)  The  holly.  Some  apply  the  term  to  the 
evergreen  oak,  but  this  is  an  error. 

HOLM.SCREECH.    The  mlssel-thrush.    Wett. 

BOLN.     Hid ;  concealed.   {A.-S.) 

HOLONDIS.     High  lands ;  dry  ground. 

HOLPE.  Helped.  Still  in  use.  Holpyn  occurs 
in  the  same  sense. 

And  for  thou  hait  holpitn  me  now, 
Ever  more  felowet  I  and  thow. 

MS.  Cantab  Ff.v.  48,f.fiS. 

HOLSTER.    To  bustle.    Exmoor. 

HOLSUM.     Wholesome.     Lydgate. 

HOLSY.    To  tie  by  twisting,  &c.    Beds. 

HOLT.  (1)  A  grove,  or  forest.  {A.-S.)  floltes 
hore,  the  hoary  woods,  a  very  common  ex- 
pression in  early  poetry.  The  term  is  still  in 
use  for  a  small  plantation,  and  appears  even 


in  early  times  to  have  been  generally  app!iH 
to  a  forest  of  small  extent.  Brockett  sars  it  n 
"  a  peaked  hill  covered  with  wood,"  a  inn 
whidi  exactly  suits  the  context  in  the  quoti 
tions  given  by  Percy.  "  A  hoolt,  or  gto;e  o 
trees  about  a  house,"  Howell. 
Now  they  hye  to  the  hotte,  thes  haragvou  koy|fjtn 
To  herkene  of  the  hye  menc  to  helpcoe  thrii  kirdfi. 

Merte  ArthmrMt  US,  liMoin,  1  % 

(2)  Holt  for  holdeth.  See  Maunderile,  p.  b2 
Reliq.  Antiq. L  111. 

(3)  To  halt,  or  stop.    Var.  diaL 

(4)  A  holing,  going  into  a  hole,  or  patting  a  bd 
into  a  hole,  which  is  required  at  several  gas.& 
I  gained  three  points  at  one  holt,  L  e.  st  oa 
holing. 

(5)  Same  as  ^Mf  (5). 

HOLTLESS.    Careless ;  heedless.    Herrf. 

HOLUS-BOLUS.     All  at  once.    Lme. 

BOLY-BYZONT.    A  ridiculous  figure.  SorL 

HOLYMAS.    All  SaiiiU-day.   Ea$t. 

HOLYROP.    WUdhemp.     Gerard. 

HOLYS.   Hulls;  husks.     Wmmer. 

HOLY-STONE.    A  stone  with  a  hole  tbroa^i 
naturally,  and  supposed  to  be  of  great  tfLr^' 
against  witchcraft.    North. 

HOLY.WAKE.    A  bonfire.     Ghue. 

HOLY-W  ATER.  Holy-vfoier  foid,  Aofy-rs/^r 
va/,  the  vessel  containing  holy-water  crrw 
about  in  religious  processions,  hf^-r^" 
atone,  the  stone  vessel  for  holy-water,  pbc/ci 
near  the  entrance  of  a  church.  TbeUttr;  < 
called  a  holy-water  stock  by  Palsgrave.  Hi>9> 
water  clerk,  a  satyrical  name  for  a  poor » lis- 
lar.  "  Aquebajuhts,  a  holiwator  df^^k' 
(Nominale  MS.)  a  person  who  carried  the  twi, . 
water.    The  term  occurs  in  Lvd^te. 

w         ^ 

Anthony  Knevet  hath  opteyned  the  Bi«.>-t^  :f 
KUdare  to  atymple  Irish  prette,  a  ra^bausif, «  r 
out  lernyng,  roanen,  or  good  qualitye.  net  wrvn 
to  bee  a  htUlg-water  cUrc,  Statt  Papert,  a.  .•. . 

HOMAGER.    AvassaL     (A..N) 

And  ever  withowttyne  askyng,  be  and  hnami 
Be  homager*  to  Anhure.  whillei  his  l|ffe  itsm 

Martt  Artkmn,  MS.  La^^,  i  ^ 
And  aftur  kyngyi  zv.. 
That  homagitrirt  to  hym  bene. 

MS.  aiiifa6.Ff.  ii.38.  (.»: 

HOMARD.    Homeward.     See  the  Freic  ljl 

the  Boy,  ed.  Wright,  st.  22. 
BOMBER.    A  hammer.     West. 
HOMBLE.     A  duck.     Dorset. 
HOME.  (1)  Them.     See  Sir  Dcgrerant,  i 
(2)  Closely ;  urgently.    East. 
HOME BREDS.    Young  kine,  bred  at  hssc er 

on  the  premises.     East. 
HOMECOME.     Arrival    North. 
HOME-DWELLERS.   Inhabitants  of  iorju.:. 

as  opposed  to  strangers. 
HOME-HARVEST.     A  harvest-home.  Im. 
HOMELINGS.     Natives;  residents.   Saii-r- 

rison's  Description  of  Britaine,  p.  6. 
HOMELLS.     Large  feet.     Warw. 
HOMELY.  (1)  Familiarly.    To  be  Lomely  i^ 

a  woman,  &c.  Horman. 
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Take  the  spices  and  drynk  ..he  wyne 
At  homely  as  I  did  of  thyn«. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  t.  48,  f.  55. 

)  Saudly;  pertly.    Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  156. 
O.MERE.    To  mumble.    Nominale  MS. 
OMERED.     Hammered;  struck.     (^.-5.) 
OME-SCREECH.    The  missle-thrush.    H'eti. 
OMESTALL.    A  homestead.    Eatt, 
OME-TO.     Except.     Somerset. 
OMILELE.     Humble.     {.^..S.) 

Love  roaketh  in  the  land  moni  hcrUlele. 

MS.  Digby  86. 

OMING.    Ridiculous.     Wetlm. 
OMLINESSE.  Domestic  management.  {A.-S.) 
OMMERED.     Decayed ;  mouldy.     Yorksh, 
OMPEL.    A  kind  of  jacket.     North. 
OMSOM.     Wholesome ;  agreeable. 

That  gTowcth  fulle  of  honuun  flourls  fay  re. 

L^dgate,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  IM,  f.  IS. 

OMUKS.     Large  legs.     Beds. 

ONDE.  (l)Ahound,ordog.   {A.-S.)  Hondes- 

tonge,  the  herb  hound*s-tongue,  MS.  Lincoln 

Medic.  Rec.  f.  283. 

!)  A  hand.     And  honde  I  the  hete^  I  promise 

you  on  my  hand,  Sir  Degrevant,  832,  1272. 

The  Alraayns  flewe  with  ther  bvoodys 

Bryght  drawen  in  ther  hondjft. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  il.33.  f.  183. 

ONDEN.     Hands.    Chron.  Vilod.  p.  79. 
ON  DENE. 

lake  cure  ostage  at  eae,  thise  aTenaunt  childyrcne, 
jid  luk  5e  hondent  them  alle  that  in  royne  osie  Icngex. 
Marts  Arthure,  MS.  Uncdn,  f.  87. 

ONDER.     A  hundred.     Ritson. 

OND-HABBING.     Stealing.     {A.-S.) 

ONE.  (1)  Stockings ;  hose.     A'orM. 

1)  To  delay.    Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  11. 

l}  Shame ;  mockery.     {A.-N.) 

Sir  Gawayn  answerd,  als  curtays. 
Thou  sal  noght  do.  sir,  als  thou  sais ; 
This  honowr  sal  noght  tie  myne, 
Bot  series  It  aw  weic  at  be  thine ; 
I  gif  it  the  her,  withowten  hone. 
And  graotes  that  I  am  undone. 

Ywaine  and  Gawln,  p.  154. 

I)  A  hand.     (A.-S.)    Also,  a  backbone. 

I)  Any.    "  In  hone  way,"  MS.  Douce  302. 

J)  To  long  for ;  to  desire.  North,  Lye  has 
this  as  a  Devonshire  word. 

0  To  swell ;  to  increase.    Far.  dial. 

I)  To  ill  treat,  or  oppress.     Craven. 

))  A  thin  piece  of  dry  and  stale  bread. 
Devon.  Also,  an  oil-cake. 

ONEST.  (1)  Noble  ;  honourable.     (A.-N.) 

I)  Chaste.  This  sense  is  still  retained  in  the 
pluuse,  he  has  made  an  honest  woman  of  her, 
i.  e.  married  her  after  having  led  her  astray. 

0  To  do  honour  to.    Jonson. 

ONESTEE.  Honour;  virtue ;  decency  ;  good 
manners.     (A.-N.) 

ONESTNAS.  Ornament.  Black's  notes  to 
Cbronicon.  Vilodun.  p.  64. 

[QNESTY.    The  herb  bolbonach. 

lONEY.  To  sweeten,  or  delight;  coax,  or 
flatter ;  to  caress.  It  is  still  used  as  a  term 
of  endparment.  Huloet,  in  his  Abcedarium, 
1552,  has  honeycomb  in  the  latter  sense. 


HONEY-CRACH.    A  small  plum,  very  sweet, 

mentioned  bv  Forby,  in  v. 
HONEY-LINGUED.     Honey-tongucd.     (lat ) 
HONEY-POTS.      A  boy's  game.     They   roll 
themselves  up,  and  are  then  pretended  to  he 
carried  to  market  by  others  as  honey,  the 
amusement  consisting  in  the  difficulty  of  con- 
tinning  in  the  required  position. 
HONEYSTALKS.    Clover  flowers,  which  con- 
tain  a  sweet  juice.     It  is  common  for  cattle  to 
overcharge  themselves  with  clover,  and  die. 
Nares. 
HONEYSUCK.    The  woodbine.     West. 
HONEYSUCKLE.     According   to  Culpepper, 
the  white  honeysuckle  and  red  honeysuckle 
were  names  of  the  white  and  red  sorts  of 
meadow  trefoiL    In  the  West  of  England, 
the  red  clover  is  still  called  honeysuckle. 
See  also  Gerard's  Herball,  ed.  Johnson,  p. 
1187.    The  yellow-rattle  is  likewise  so  called. 
HONGE.    To  hang.     Lydgate. 

In  cvylle  tyme  thou  dedyit  hym  wronge ; 
He  ys  myn  eme ;  y  schalle  the  tn>nge, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  il  38,  f.ISl. 
HONGET.     Hanged.     (A.^S.) 

Sum  of  theim  was  bonde  sore. 
And  afturwarde  honget  thcrfore. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  4a 

HONICOMB.    A  flaw  or  defect  in  a  piece  of 

ordnance,  or  small  cannon. 
HONISHED.     Starved  with  hunger  and  cold. 

Lane.    Hence,  lean  and  miserable. 
HONKOUTH.     Strange;  foreign.     "An  hon- 

kouth  londe,"  Rembrun,  p.  431. 
HONORANCE.     Honour.     {A.-N.) 
In  honoranct  of  Jheeu  Cryst, 

Sitteth  stilleand  haveth  lyst.  MS.  Addit.  10036.  f.^ 
In  the  honwrance  of  swete  Jhesu, 
ThAt  is  Loverd  ful  of  vertu, 
Anepartie  i-chulle  eou  rede, 
Of  It  llif  and  of  is  childhede.  MS.  Jjiud.  108,  f.  IJ. 
HONORIFICABILITUDINITATIBUS.      This 
word  is  presumed  to  be  the  longest  in  existence. 
It  frequently  occurs  in  old  plays. 
HONOUR.     Obeisance.     Fletcher. 
HONOUR-BRIGHT.    A  very  common  piotes- 

tation  of  integrity.    /  'ar.  diaL 
HONOURIDE.     Adorned.     {A.-S)     Honour^ 

mentys,  ornaments,  Tundale,  p.  59. 
HONT.  (1)  A  huntsman.     {A.-S.) 
(2)  Haunt.    Kyng  Alisaunder,  6531. 
HONTEYE.     Dishonour ;  infamy.     {A.-N.) 
HONTLE.    A  handful.     North. 
HONY-SWETE.     Sweet  as  honey.     (A..S.) 
HOO.  (1)  Halt ;  stop.     See  Ho  (2). 
I  see  fulle  fewe  that  taumple  lere. 
Who  haibeso  rooche  that  can  sey  hao. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  28. 
When  thou  art  taghte  that  thou  schuldest  Am» 
Of  sweryng,  but  when  hy t  were  nede. 
Thou  scornest  them  that  seyn  the  soo. 
Thou  takesi  to  myn  heestyi  non  hcde. 

MS.  Ibid.  f.  17. 
(2)  A  cry  in  hunting. 
Now  Is  the  fox  drevin  to  hole,hoo  to  hym,  hoo,  hoo ! 
For  and  he  crepe  out  he  wille  yow  alle  undo. 

Krcerpta  Hittvriea,  p.  27SII 

HOOD.  (1)  Wood.     Somerset. 
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(9)  The  same  as  Coffin,  q.  v. 

HOOD-END.    The  hob  of  a  grate.     Yorkah. 

HOODERS.  The  two  sheaves  at  the  top  of  a 
shock  to  throw  off  the  rain.  Also  called 
hood-sheaves,  and  hoods.  North. 

UOODKIN.  A  leather  bottle  formerly  used  bj 
physicians  for  certain  medicines. 

HOODMAN-BLIND.  BUnd-man's  baff.  See 
Florio,  pp.  26, 301, 480;  Nomenclator,  p.  298 ; 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  Capifou,  Cline-mtteeite,Savate; 
Cooper,  1559,  in  y.  Mya,  It  is  called  Hob 
man  blind  in  the  two  Angrie  Women  of 
Abington,  p.  113,  and  Hoodwink  by  Drayton. 
"  The  hoodwinke  play,  or  hoodmanblinde,  in 
some  places  called  the  blindmanbuf,"  Baret's 
Alvearie,  1580,  H.  597. 

HOODMOLD.  A  moulding  projecting  over  a 
door  or  window.     Yorkah, 

HOOFE.    To  hove,  hover,  or  stand  off.   (^.-5.) 

And  kute  downe  a  stone,  and  itonye  manye  knyjtes. 

Whyle  we  shalle  hoofe,  and  byholde,  and  no  stroke 

smyte.  US.  Cut.  Cnliie.  A.  ii.  f.  118. 

HOOIND.     Mach  fatigued.     Yorkah. 

HOOK.  An  instrument  of  a  curved  form  with 
which  some  sorts  of  corn  are  cut.  The  differ- 
ence between  a  hook  and  a  sickle  is  that  a 
hook  is  broad  with  a  sharp  edge,  whilst  a 
sickle  has  a  narrow  blade  with  a  serrated  edge. 
By  hook  or  by  crook,  by  one  means  or 
another ;  a  very  common  phrase.  It  occurs 
in  Du  Bartas,  p.  404 ;  Florio,  p.  72.  Hook  is 
a  common  terra  of  reproach  in  early  writers. 

HOOK-BACKED.    Hump-backed ;  crooked. 

HOOKER.      Same  as  lioker,  q.  v. 

HOOK-FISIIES.  Those  kind  of  fishes  that  are 
caught  by  hooks.     Line. 

HOOK-SEAMS.    Panniers.     North. 

HOOLE.     Wholly.    Nominate  MS. 

That  arte  to  God  so  acceptable  and  dere. 
That  Aeo/e  his  grace  is  upon  the  falle. 

Ufdgate,  US.  Soc.  Antiq.  134«  f.  2. 

HOOLY.    Tenderly ;  gently.    North. 
HOOM.    An  oven.     Yorkah. 
HOOP.  (1)  A  bull-finch.    Someraet. 

(2)  A  quart  pot,  so  called  because  it  wns  formerly 
bound  with  hoops,  like  a  barrel.  There  were 
generally  three  hoops  on  the  quart-pot,  and 
if  three  men  were  drinking,  each  would  take 
his  hoop,  or  third  portion.  The  term  is  still 
in  use,  and  explained  as  a  measure  consisting 
of  four  pecks ;  some  say,  one  peck.  "  Half  a 
hoop  of  corn,"  TulUe's  Siege  of  Carlisle,  p. 
22.  According  to  Kennctt,  MS.  Lansd.  1033, 
the  hoop  contained  two  pecks ;  but  in  his 
Glossary,  p.  147,  he  says  only  one  peck. 

(3)  Hoop  and  Hide,  an  in-door  game.  Daniel's 
Merrie  England,  i.  5. 

(4)  To  boast,  or  brag.    Line. 
HOOPER.     A  wild  swan.     Kennett. 

HOOR.    A  whore.    North.    It  occurs  in  the 

Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  148. 
HOOROO.      A  hubbub.      JTarw.    "Hoo-roo, 

the  devil's  to  do,"  a  proverb. 
HOORS.     Hoarse.     (J.^S.)   Hooa  occurs  in  the 

Prompt.  Parv.  p.  248.   Hoozy,  Cornwall  Gloss. 

p.  95,  and  used  also  in  Devon. 


HOOSING.    The  husk  of  a  nut    North. 
HOOSIVJSR.     However.     Yorkah, 
HOOT.    Hotly;  eagerly.    (il-S.) 

He  armyd  hym  as  hoot. 

And  mannyd  hys  boot.  US-  Omtak  Ff.  iLai,  f.U 

HOOTCH.    To  crouch.     Heref. 
HOOVING.     Hoeing.     Wore. 
HOOZE.     A  difficult  breathing,  or  half  nn^ 
peculiar  to  cattle.    North.    See  the  Pr.  Plt 
and  Hoora. 
HOP.  (1)  A  dance.     Far.e^al    Alsosnib,a 
in  the  following  example. 
But  yfthat  he  unto  your  grace  altcyoe. 
And  at  a  revell  for  to  se  yow  koppt,  MS.  Tmirfu  ¥^ 

(2)  To  hop  the  twig,  to  escape  one's  cruiitori 
Also,  to  die.  The  latter  is  more  commoa. 

(3)  Wood  fit  for  hop-poles.     Kent. 

(4)  To  jog,  or  jolt.     HowelL 
HOP-ABOUTS.     Apple-dumplings.    West. 
HOP-ACRE.    About  half  an  acre,  or  that  s|iar< 

of  ground  which  is  occupied  by  a  thoosa:: 
plants.   Herrf. 

HOP-CREASE.    The  game  of  hop-scotch. 

HOP-DOG.  An  instrument  used  to  draw  hop- 
poles  out  of  the  ground.     Kent. 

HOPE.  (1)  Helped.     Far.  dioL 

(2)  To  expect ;  to  trust ;  to  think.  Also,  exp^. 
tation.  {A.'S.)  "  Some  hoped  he  war  tv 
fend  of  hell,"  L  e.  thought,  Sevyn  Sages,  2^1:. 
The  occurrence  of  the  word  with  the  meanisp 
here  given  has  led  some  modon  editon  i&v 
many  strange  blunders. 

(3)  A  valley.  Also,  a  hill.  North.  The  tjr 
occurs  in  the  Morte  Arthore,  MS.  Liaooir..  f 
80,  "  thorowe  hopes." 

HOPE-RING.    A  hoop-ring? 

A  gret  ring  of  gould  on  his  lyttell  finferoa  b 
right  hand,  like  a  weddiog  ringe,  a  Afpe-«ii«f. 

HOP-HARLOT.    See  Hop-harlot. 
HOP-HEADLESS.    When  a  king  befaeadiui 
person,  he  was  said  to  make  him  hop  AndH 
a  phrase  which  occurs  in  many  early  writer 
and  was  even  applied  to  decapitation  is  battir 
See  Langtoft,  p.  179 ;  Hall,  Edward  V^'S: 
Vaspasiane  in  the  vale  the  wowarde  byboldctbe, 
How  the  heihen  hopped  hedle*  to  the  grottodc 

MS.Cott.OUig.A.ii.tilL 

HOP-HORSES.    Ladders  for  the  poipoM  tf 

horsing  hops.     See  Horae  (5). 
HOPHOULAD.    A  species  of  moth  whkL  :> 

pears  in  May.     Wore. 
HOPKIN.     A   treat  to  kbonrers  after  Lt 

picking.     Kent. 
HOP-0-DOCK.    A  lame  person.    Crettn. 
HOPOLAND.     A  miliUry  cloak,  made  ofo^-v 

cloth.     See  Test.  Vetust.,  pp.  187,  21S.   :» 

term  was  applied  to  several  kinds  of  '--^ 

garments. 
HOP-O-M Y-THUMB.    A  very  diminutire  ?:• 

son.     Far.  dial.     "  Hoppe  upon  my  tbocl<i 

fretillon,*'  Palsgrave. 
HOPPE.     Linseed.    Prompt.  Parv. 
HOPPEN.     A  maggot.     Someraet. 
HOPPER.     A  scedbasket.     " A  sedelepr :r i 

hopere,*'  MS.   Egcrton  829.     Hcppireni 
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applied  to  a  person  with  large  buttocks.  Ken- 
nett  says,  "  any  one  whose  lameness  lies  in 
the  hip  is  called  hopperarsed."  Howell  has 
the  term  hopper-hipped.  Lex.  Tet.  sect  21. 
Hcpper-cake^  a  seed-cake  with  plums  in  it, 
with  which  the  farmers  treat  their  servants 
when  seed-time  is  finished. 

IIOPPER-FREES.  When  the  tenants  of  the 
manor  of  Sheffield  ground  their  com  at  the 
lord's  mill,  some  of  them  were  called  hopper' 
frees,  being  privileged  in  consequence  of  some 
extraordinary  service  which  they  performed 
in  keeping  the  weirs  upon  the  river  in  good 
repair.    Hallamshire  Gloss,  p.  51. 

HOPPEIUTROUGH.  The  box  in  a  mill  into 
which  the  grain  is  put  for  grinding.   WetL 

nOPPESTERES.    Dancers.    (^.-5.) 

HOPPET.  (1)  To  hop.    Somerset 

(2)  A  hand-basket.  Var,  dial.  Also,  the  dish 
used  by  miners  to  measure  their  ore  in. 

(3)  An  infant  in  arms.     Yorksh. 
HOPPING.  (1)  The  game  of  prison-bars,  in 

which  the  persons  who  play  hop  throughout 
the  game.   Berks. 
(2)  A  dancing.     A  country  fair  or  wake,  at 
which  dancing  is  a  principal  amusement,  is  so 
called  in  the  North  of  England. 
Men  made  lODg  and  hopinget, 
Ogain  the  come  of  this  kinget. 

Artheur  and  Merlin,  p.  132. 

KOPPING-DERRY.  A  duninutive  hune  person. 
North.    Forby  has  hopping-giles,  a  common 
appellation  of  any  one  who  limps. 
HOPPING-MAD.    Violently  angry.     Glouc. 
UOPPIT.    A  small  field,  generaJIy  one  near  a 

house,  of  a  square  form.    Essex. 
IIOPPLE.    To  tie  the  feet  of  an  animal,  to  pre- 
vent  it  straying.    Hence,  Cow-hopples,    Also, 
to  manacle  a  felon,  or  prisoner. 
HOPPLING.    Tottering;  moving  weakly  and 

unsteadily.    East. 
HOPPY.    To  hop,  or  caper.     West.    This  form 

occurs  in  Skelton,  L  113. 
HOP-SCOTCH.    A  common  children's  game. 
The  object  proposed  in  this  game  is  to  eject  a 
stone,  slate,  or  "  dump*'  out  of  a  form  linearly 
marked  on  the  ground  in  diflferent  directions, 
by  bopping,  without  touching  any  cf  the  lines. 
Called  Hopseore  in  Yorkshire. 
HOPSHACKLES.    Conjectured  by  Naren  to  be 
some  kind  of  shackles  imposed  upon  the  loser 
of  a  race  by  the  judges  of  the  contest.    The 
term  is  used  by  Ascham. 
HOP-THUMB.     See  Hcp-o-my-thumb. 
A  cockney  dandlprat  hopthumb, 
Prettye  lad  iEneas.  Stanyhurtft  Virgil,  1583.  p.  71* 
HOP-TO.    A  grasping  fellow,  one  who  jumps  at 

everything.     St^ffoSt. 
nOQUETON.    The  gambeson.    (^.-iV.) 
IIORCOP.    A  bastard.     Palsgrave. 

For,  tyr,  he  leyde,  hyt  weie  not  feyre 
A  ftorcop  to  be  yowre  heyre. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ii.  38,  f.  72. 
Then  was  he  an  horeopp/ 
TlKru  aeytte  lothc*  may»tyr,  be  my  toppe  I 

MS.  Ibid.  1. 138. 


HORD.    Treasure.    (^.-5.) 

Hitthalbe  thoujt,  if  that  1  mow. 
Hit  it  wcl  kept  in  horde. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ▼.  48,  1.  34. 

HORDAN.  Whoredom.  Horehame,  Reliq.  An- 
tiq.  L  323.     Horedam,  Ritson. 

Covetys,  Aor((an,envie  and  pride, 
Haa  ipred  thia  werld  on  lenth  and  wide. 

MS.  Cott.  Vespat.  A.  ill.  f.  11. 

HORDE.  (1)  A  point,  or  edge.    (^.-5.) 
(2)  A  cow  great  with  calf.  Devon  MS.  Gl. 
HORDE-HOWS.    A  shed  for  cattle.    AUo,  a 
treasure  house,  or  treasury. 
Ryghte  above  Rome  yate. 
An  horde-how*  they  have  let  make. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  il.  38,  f.  137. 

HORDEYNE.    Appointed.    R.  Glouc.  p.  452. 

HORDOCK.  A  plant  mentioned  in  some  early 
4to.  editions  of  King  Lear. 

HORE.  (1)  Whoredom ;  adultery. 

Syth  the  tyme  that  Cryst  JhMu« 
Thorough  hya  grace  and  vertu. 
Was  in  thia  world  bore 
Of  a  mayd  withowt  hore. 
And  the  world  Cryatendom 
Among  mankynd  first  become. 
Many  adventures  hath  be  wrou5t. 
That  after  men  knoweth  noujt. 

MS.  CoU.  Caii  Cantab.  1C7. 

(2)  Hoary ;  aged ;  grey.  (ji.-S.)  To  become 
hoary.     Reliq.  An  tiq.  i.  121. 

Leve  we  now  of  kyng  Quore, 
And  apeke  we  of  Armyn  the  hore. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38.  f.  1S2. 
Thya  emperour  waxe  olde  and  hore. 
And  thoghl  to  sett  hys  aone  to  lore. 

MS.  Ibid.  t.  120. 

(3)  Mercy ;  grace ;  favour.    (A.-S.) 

And  mekelycbe  cryede  hurre  mercy  and  hore. 

Chronieon.  VHodun.  p.  75. 
HOREHOWSE.     A  brothel    Prompt.  Pare. 
HORELING.    An  adulterer.     (^.-6.) 

And  wende  bi  heom  that  is  wiif 

And  hire  horeling  it  were.      MS.  Lamd.  108,  f.  116. 
HORELL.    An  adulterer.    (A.-S.) 
HORESHED.    Hoarseness.    Arch.  xxx.  409. 
HOREWORT.    The  herb  cudweed. 
HORHOWNE.    The  pUnt  horehound.     "  An 

heved  hor  als  horhowne,"  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  9. 
HORN.  (1)  A  corner.     Kent.     (^.-5.) 

(2)  To  gore  with  the  horns.     Norf, 

(3)  In  a  horn  when  the  devil  is  blind,  spoken 
ironically  of  a  thing  never  likely  to  happen. 
Devon. 

HORNAGE.  A  quantity  of  com  formerly  given 
yearly  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  for  every  ox 
worked  in  the  plough  on  lands  within  his  juris- 
diction.   See  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Droict. 

HORN-BOOK.  A  single  sheet  protected  with 
horn,  formerly  used  by  children  for  learning 
their  alphabet.  It  was  usually  suspended  from 
the  girdle.  Pegge  gives  the  phrase  to  break 
one's  hom-book,  to  incur  displeasure. 

HORN-BURN.  To  bom  the  horns  of  cattle 
with  the  ovniers'  initials.  North. 

HORNCOOT.    An  owl.     Bailey. 

HORNED.     Mitred.     MS.  Bodl.  538. 

HORNEN.    Made  of  horn.     Far.  dial 
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HORNER.  (1)  A  cuckold.     Dekker, 

(2)  A  maker  of  horns.  Homere$aer,  a  female 
hornor.     PaUgrate, 

HORNEY.  A  falsehood;  a  cheat.  North,  Also 
a  name  of  the  devil. 

IIORNEY-TOP.  The  end  of  a  cow's  horn,  made 
like  atop  for  ooys  to  play  with. 

HORN-FAI R  An  annual  fair  held  at  Charlton, 
in  Kent,  on  St.  Luke's  day,  the  18th  of  Octo- 
ber. It  consists  of  a  riotous  mob,  who,  after 
a  printed  summons  dispersed  through  the  ad- 
jacent towns,  meet  at  Cuckold's  Point,  near 
Deptford,  and  march  from  thence,  in  proces- 
sion, through  that  town  and  Greenwich,  to 
Charlton,  with  horns  of  different  kinds  upon 
their  heads;  and  at  the  fair  there  are  sold 
ram's  horns,  and  every  sort  of  toy  made  of 
horn ;  even  the  gingerbread  figures  have  horns. 
It  was  formerly  the  fashion  for  men  to  go  to 
Horn-Fair  in  women's  clothes.  See  further  in 
Grose  and  Brand. 

HORNICLE.    A  hornet.     Sua$ex, 

HORNKECKE.  The  fish  green-back.  PaUgraee. 
It  occurs  apparently  as  a  term  of  contempt,  a 
foolish  fellow,  in  Skelton,ii.  77. 

HORN-MAD.  Raving  mad.  See  the  Optick 
Glasse  of  Humors,  1639,  pp.  47,  129,  165; 
W.  Mapes,  p.  285.  Homewoodf  Stanihurst, 
p.  26 ;  Chester  Plavs,  iL  68. 

IIORN.PIE.    The  lapwing.     Eiut. 

HORNS.  To  make  horns  at  a  person,  to  put 
the  forefinger  of  one  hand  between  the  first 
and  second  finger  of  the  other.  See  Tarlton's 
Jests,  p.  15 ;  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Ctnm. 

HORN-SHOOT.  To  incline  or  diverge,  said  of 
any  stone  or  timber  which  should  be  parallel 
with  the  line  of  the  walL  North. 

HORN-THUMB.  A  case  of  horn,  put  on  the 
thumb,  to  receive  the  edge  of  the  knife,  an 
implement  formerly  used  by  cut-purses.  Hence 
the  term  was  used  generally  for  a  pickpocket. 

HORNY-HIC.    A  boys' game.    Moor,  p.  238. 

HORNY-WINK.    The  lapwing.     Comw. 

HOROLOGE.    A  clock.     {Lat.) 

HORONE.     The  white  horehound.     Pr,  Parv. 

HOROWE.  Foul.  Chaucer,  StiU  used  in 
Devon,  pronounced  Aorry. 

HORPYD.    Bold.     (^.-5.) 

HcrmytCp  roc  ptyt  wtle  with  thee. 

Thou  arte  a  horp^  frere.  MS,  jtihmoU  81. 

HORRIBLETE.    Horribleness.     {A.^N) 

HORRIDGE.  A  house  or  nest  of  bad  characters. 
Dorset, 

HORROCKS.  A  large  fat  woman.    GUme, 

HORRY.    The  hoar-frost.     Suffolk, 

HORS.     Horses.     Chaucer, 

HORSAM.    Money.     Ym-kah, 

HORS  BAD.  A  term  of  reproach,  perhaps  cor- 
rupted from  whore* 8-bird, 

HORSBERE.    A,  horse-littcr.     {A.-S.) 

HORS-CHARGE.  Horse-load.  WiU.Werw.p.l5. 

HORSCHONE.     Horse-shoes.    Lydgate, 

HORSE.  (1)  Hoarse.    {A.-S,) 

(2)  An  obstruction  of  a  vein  or  stratum  in  a  mine. 
North, 


(3)  A  machine  upon  which  •n3rtbing  is  sapf  o**.! 
by  laying  it  across.  A  plank  to  stand  u(c.  i 
digging  in  wet  ditches  is  so  called. 

(4)  Horse  and  foot,  altogether,  entizdy.  **  Hor 
and  hattock  is  said  to  be  the  ^syeiy  word  nv 
they  go  a  gossuping,"  Urry's  MS.  Addi.  to  B&; 

(5)  To  tie  the  upper  branches  of  the  hop-fji 
to  the  pole.     Kent. 

HORSE-BALLET.  A  dance  or  ball  perforuM 
by  horses.     Blount. 

HORSE-BAZE.    Wonder.     Northumb. 

HORSEBEECH.    The  hornbeam.    Sutta. 

HORSE-BRAMBLE.    The  wild  rose.    AV/: 

HORSE -CHIRE.     The  herb  germander. 

HORSE-COD.    A  horse  collar.    North. 

HORSE-CORN.  The  small  cw  n  which  is  sepi 
rated  by  sifting.  Devon,  llaiiison,  p.  ICi 
gives  this  term  to  beans,  peas,  oats,  &c. 

HORSE.COURSER.  A  hor^.  dealer.  See  Ma 
lowe,  ii.  178;  Harrison's  Kngland,  ^iH 
The  term  horse^covper  is  atill  in  use  iji  6 
North  of  England. 

HORSEDE.    On  horselmck. 

The  duke  was  horsede  agayn^, 
He  prikked  faste  in  (he  ptayi.c. 

MS.  Ltnouln  A.  L  17.  f.  A 

HORSE-GODMOTHER.  A  large  mascil- 
woman,  coarsely  fat.   A  or.  diaL 

In  woman,  angel  iweetnc&s  let  me  ace ; 
No  galloping  horM-godmolher*  for  me. 

Peter  Pindef^e  (>*t  u^\ '« 

HORSE.GOGS.    A  kind  of  wild  plum. 
HORSEHEAD.      Maris  appetens,  applici:a»i 

mare.    Somerset.    Also,  horsehod. 
HORSEHELME.    A  kind  of  herb,  mentioLcds 

MS.  Lincoln  Med.  f.  290. 
HORSE-HOE.    A  break  of  land.    Soutk. 
HORSE-KNAVE.    A  groom.     (A.'S:) 

And  trune  here  haltris  forth  vitb  m«,         I 
And  am  but  ac  here  horsc-knAee. 

Comer.  MS,  Xoe,  Antiq.  Io4. 1  a' 

HORSE-KNOP.     Knapweed,     far.  did.     \ 
HORSE-LAUGH.    A  loud  hearty  laogL 
HORSELDER.    The  herb   eanikntUs.   It 

caUed  horselle  in  MS.  Med.  Line,  i  2SI. 

campane.    Compare  Gerard,  Suppl. 
HORSE-LEECH.     A  horse-doctor,  or  hir. 
HORSE-LOAVES.     A  kind  of  bread,  for: 

given  to  horses.     It  was  anciently  a  cosl 

phrase  to  say  that  a  diminutive  pencii*%H 

higher  than  three  horse-loaves.     A  pi 

still  current  says  such  a  one  must  sUa: 

three  penny  loaves  to  look  over  the  biu 

goat,  or,  sometimes,  a  duck. 
HORSE-MA-GOG.    All  agog.    East   .^h 

large  coarse  person,  the  latter  beiog  like«l 

a  horse-morsel,  or  horsemussH, 
HORSE-NEST.    A  troublesome  repetiik: 

an  old  tale.     Glouc, 
HORSE-NIGHTCAP.    A  bundle  of  stra* 
HORSE-PENNIES.    The  herb  ycUow-riflk 
HORSE-PLAY.     Rough  sport.    Wett 
HORSE-POND.    A  pond  used  diiefly  Airv 

ing  horses.     Var.  dial, 
HORSE-SHOES.    The  game  of  cohs,  ^ 

was  formerly  played  with  horse^&ho& 
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IIORSE-STINGER.    A  gad-fly.    Wett, 
HORSE-STONE.    A  horse-block.    Lane. 
nORSE-STOPPLES.    Holes  made  by  the  feet 

of  horses  in  vet  land.     South, 
HORSE-TinSTLE.    The  wild  lettuce. 
HORSE-TREE.   The  beam  on  which  the  tim- 

ber  is  placed  in  a  sawpit.    North. 
[lORSE-WARE.    Horse-wash.     Beds. 
ilORSHARDE.  A  keeper  of  horses.  This  term 

occurs  in  Nominale  MS. 
IIORSING-STEPS.    Same  as  ffor$e-9tone,  q.  ▼. 
lOUSKAME.    A  curry-comb.  *'  Calamiatrum^ 

a  horskame/'  Nominale  MS. 
JORSTAKE.    A  kind  of  weapon.  "Horstakes, 

laden  with  wylde  fyer,"  are  mentioned  in  the 

State  Papers,  iii.  543. 
lORT-YARD.     A  garden,  or  orchard.     See 

Florio.  ed.  1611,  pp.  93, 138. 
lORVE.  (1)  To  be  anxious.    Dortet. 
2)  Come  nearer !     An  exclamation  usually  ap- 
plied to  horses.    Derb, 
lOS.    Hoarse.  Rit9on.    See  Uoort. 
iOSCHT.    Hushed.    Ritton. 
iOSE.  (1)  The  throat ;  the  neck.     Cumb. 

2)  The  sheaf  of  com.    North. 

3)  Breeches,  or  stockings,  or  both  in  one.  The 
hose  appears  to  have  had  many  yarious  shapes 
at  different  periods. 

Ofgode  sylkeand  of  purpull  palle. 
Mantels  above  thry  caste  all ; 
Hoty§  they  had  uppon,  but  no  ichone, 
Barefote  they  were  ercry  chone. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ft.  11.  .'>8,  f.I49. 

4)  To  embrace.  From  Halse,  q.  v.  See  Keunett, 
MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

lOSELY.     To  receive  the   sacrament.     See 

Hearne's  Gloss,  to  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  659. 
lOSERE.    Whosoever. 

Also  for  fuuere  wold  come  thedcr  tho. 

Chrvn,  rUtidun   p.  131. 

10 -SHOW.  The  whole  show;  everything  ex- 
posed to  sight.    South. 

lOSlER.  Formerly  this  term  was  applied  to 
tailors  who  sold  men's  garments  ready  made. 

lOSPlTAL.  Christ's  Hospital  was  often  called 
the  Hospital  bybld  writers.  Foundlings  were 
sent  there  on  its  first  institution. 

lOSPITALERS.  Religious  persons  who  at- 
tended the  sick  in  hospitals.    (Lat.) 

loss.    A  horse.     Var.  dial. 

lOSSE.    To  buzz  about.  Pahgrave. 

lOST.  (1)  Tried.    Lane. 

2)  To  reckon  without  one's  host,  1.  e.  not  to 
consider  all  circumstances.  The  following 
passage  gives  the  original  meaning  of  this 
pkrase,  which  is  still  common. 

But  thei  reekened  before  their  host,  and  lo  payed 
more  then  their  thotte  came  to. 

Hall,  Henrw  VI.,  f.  40. 

3)  To  abode,  or  lodge.    Shak. 

4)  To  be  at  host,  L  e.  at  enmity. 
lOSTAYE.    To  make  a  hostile  incursion. 

Bee  Eityre,  uda  the  emperour,  I  ettylle  myselfene 
To  Aeef^ire  in  Almayne  with  armede  knyghtrs. 

Jforte  Arthmre,  MS.  Llneo/n.  f .  S». 

lOSTE.   To  swell,  or  ferment.    Arch.  xxx. 


HOSTELE.  To  give  lodging ;  to  receive  into 
inn.  Hostellere,  an  innkeeper.  See  Maun 
vile,  p.  214.  The  students  in  the  ancient 
hostels,  or  small  colleges,  at  Cambridge  and 
Oxford,  were  called  hostelers,  Harrison,  p.  152. 
Hostelrie,  an  inn,  or  lodging-house.  Pegge 
has,  Host-house,  an  ale-house  for  the  recep- 
tion of  lodgers. 

And  abo  that  soldyori,  ne  others,  ihall  it  ke  no 
hoTsemete,  ne  nianiiet  roeate,  in  the  Mid  throu^he- 
farcs  and  borowghe  townet,  but  at  suche  price  ai  the 
ho*tler§  maye  have  a  reasonable  lyveing«  whiche 
thalle  incurrage  them  to  dwell  thcr. 

State  Papers,  ii.  fi06. 

HOSTER.  (I)  An  oyster.    Line. 

(2)  A  kind  of  jug  without  a  handle.  Devon. 

HOSTILEMENTS.  Household  furniture;  any 
kind  of  utensils  or  implements.  Sometimes, 
hustlements.     {A.^N.) 

HOSTING.  A  hostile  incursion.  See  Stanihurst, 
p.  21 ;  Holinshed,  Chron.  Ireland,  pp.  7«  27. 

Some  sayeth,  the  Kingea  Deputye  uselth  to  make 
io  many  greate  rodes,  Jomayet,  and  hoeteingUt  nowe 
in  the  northe  partyes  of  WoUter,  now  In  the  loutht 
partes  of  Mownster,  nowe  into  the  west  partyea  of 
Conaught,  and  takeith  the  Kinges  subgettes  wyth 
hym  by  compulsion.  State  Papert,  il.  13. 

IIOSTOUR.  A  goshawk.   It  is  the  translation  of 

aneipiter  inMS.  Addit.  11579. 
HOSTRIE.    An  inn.    (^.-iST.) 
HOSTYLDE.   Hospitable.     Also,  put  up  at  an 

inn  or  hostry.   MS.  Bibl.  Reg.  12  fi.  i. 
HOT.  (1)  His.    5i#)tt. 
(2)  A  finger-stall.    Lane. 
{3)  A  kind  of  basket  used  for  carrying  dung. 

Cumb. 
(4)  What.    Somerset. 
(b)  Hight ;  ordered.   Tristrem  Gloss. 

(6)  hot  in  the  spur,  very  earnest  or  anxious  on 
any  subject.  Neither  hot  nor  eold,  under  any 
circumstances.  Hot  peas  and  bacon,  a  game 
similar  to  Hide  and  seek,  only  the  thing  hid 
is  often  inanimate. 

(7)  To  heat,  or  make  hot.    Notts, 
HOTAGOE.    To  move  nimbly,  spoken  chiefly  of 

the  tongue.    Sussex. 

HOTCH.  To  shake;  to  separate  beans  from 
peas,  after  they  are  thrashed ;  to  limp ;  to  be 
restless ;  to  move  by  sudden  jerks,  or  starts ; 
to  drive  cattle ;  to  boil  a  quantity  of  cockles 
together.  North.  When  they  shake  potatoes 
in  a  bag,  10  that  they  may  lie  the  closer,  they 
are  said  to  hoteh  them.  Cockles  also  are  said 
to  be  hotehed,  when  a  quantity  of  them  has 
been  boiled  together.  It  is  likewise  used  to 
signify  an  awkward  or  ungainly  mode  of  pro- 
gressing ;  as  the  old  woman  said,  "  I  bustled 
through  the  crowd,  and  she  hotehed  after  me ;" 
and  when  a  man,  walking  with  a  boy,  goes  at 
such  a  rate  as  to  keep  the  latter  on  the  run,  he 
is  described  as  keeping  him  hotehing.  Most 
probably  from  the  I^nch  hoeher,  which  meanii 
to  shake,  jog,  &c.    Ixne. 

HOTCHEL.  To  walk  awkwardly,  or  lamely ;  t.» 
shuffle  in  walking.     Warw. 

HOTCHENE.    To  beat  ?  to  chop  ? 
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lllttit  thourghethe  harde  stele  fulle  hertly  dynttU, 
Sonre  hotchene  in  holle  ihc  hcthenoe  knyghtet. 

Mvrte  Arthure,  MS,  IJneoin,  f.  92. 

HOT-COCKLES.  A  game  in  which  one  person 
lies  down  on  his  face  and  is  hoodwinked,  and 
being  struck,  must  guess  who  it  was  that  hit 
him.  A  good  part  of  the  fun  consisted  in  the 
hardness  of  the  slaps,  which  were  generally 
given  on  the  throne  of  honour.  It  was  for- 
merly a  common  sport  at  Christmas.  See 
Hawkins,  iii.  204  ;  Florio,  p.  26  ;  Cotgrave,  in 
V.  Bouchon.  Goldsmith  mentions  the  game  in 
his  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  ch.  xi.  To  tit  upon 
hot  cockleSj  to  be  very  impatient. 

Pamph.  1 1  is  cd  icted  that  every  Grobian  shall  play 
at  Bamberye  hott  mteklf  at  the  four  fesUvalls. 

Tant,  Indeed,  a  verye  usefull  sport,  but  lately 
much  negU-cted  to  the  moUcfielnge  of  the  flesh. 

Old  Play,  MS.  Bod/.  30. 

aOTE.  (1)  A  VOW,  or  promise.     {A^-S.) 
Wytnei  of  othe  and  of  Ao(0, 
Yd  heTene  alle  thyng  they  wote. 

MS.  Hart,  1701,  f.  19. 

(2)  Heat.    Kyng  AUsaunder,  3386. 

(3)  Promised.    Also  as  Hot  (5). 

And  gif  thou  do  as  thou  has  me  hote. 
Then  shalle  I  gff  the  a  cote. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  ▼.  48,  f;  48. 

(4)  To  shout,  or  make  a  noise. 
HOT-EVIL.    A  fever.    Devon, 
HOT- FOOT.    Same  as  Fote-hot.  q.  v. 
HOTH.   A  heath.    Launfal,  250. 
HOT-HOUSE.  (1)  A  brothel.     Shai. 

(2)  In  salt-works,  the  room  between  the  furnace 
and  the  chimney  towards  which  the  smoke  is 
conveyed  when  the  salt  is  set  to  dry. 

HOT-PLANETS.    The  blight  in  com. 

HOT-POT.  A  mixture  of  ale  and  spirits  made 
hot.     Cfroie. 

HOT-SHOOTS.  A  compound  made  by  taking 
one  third  part  of  the  smallest  of  any  pit-coal, 
sea,  or  charcoal,  and  mixing  them  very  well 
together  vnth  loam,  to  be  made  into  balls  vnth 
urine,  and  dried  for  firing. 

HOT-SHOT.  A  foolish  inconsiderate  fellow. 
See  Melton*8  Sixefold  Politician,  1609, 
p.  53  ;  Howell's  English  Proverbs,  p.  4. 

HOTSPUR.  A  rash  person.  "  An  headlong  hot- 
spur," Holinshcd,  Chron.  Ireland,  pp.  97, 101. 
Also  an  adjective,  warm,  vehement. 

HOTTEL.    A  heated  iron.    North. 

HOTTER.  To  boil ;  to  rage  with  passion ;  to 
trouble,  or  vex.    North. 

HOTTES.    Huts.    Also,  oats. 

HOTTLE.    Afinger-staU.    North. 

HOTTS.  (1)  Water-porridge.  North. 

(2)  The  hipa.    Craven  Glossary,  i.  235. 

(3)  Round  balls  of  leather  stuffed  and  tied  on  the 
sharp  ends  of  the  spurs  of  fighting-cocki,  to 
prevent  them  from  hurting  one  another. 

HOT-WATERS.     Spirits.    North.    This  term 

occurs  in  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  352. 
HOUDERY.    Cloudy ;  overcast.     Wett. 
HOUGH.  (1)  A  burrow,  or  den.    Eatt. 
^)  To  breathe  hard ;  to  pant.    South. 
(3)  To  disable  an  animal  by  cutting  its  houghs. 

Lktc.  SeeMS.Lansd.1033. 


They  account  of  no  man  that  hath  not  z^ezat 
axe  at  his  girdle  to  hou^  dogs  with,  or  w«are«  doc  i 
cock's  fether  in  a  thrumb  hat  likes  cavalier. 

NoBh'g  Pierce  Pemukf,  UK. 

(4)  A  hoUow,  or  dell.    North.     See  the  Chros. 

Mirab.  ed.  Black,  p.  4. 
HOUGHER.    The  public  whipper  of  crinunals. 

the  executioner  of  criminals.     Newe. 
HOUGHLE.    The  shank  of  beef.     North. 
HOUGHS.    A  dirty  drab.     North. 
HOUGHTS.    Large  clumsy  feet.     Suffotit. 
HOULE.    An  owl.     Nominale  MS. 
HOUL-HAMPERS.     HoUow  and  empty  ito. 

machs.     Craven. 
HOULT.     Same  as  ffohn  (1). 
HOUNBINDE.    To  loosen,  or  free.    (//.-&) 
HOUNCES.    The  ornaments  on  the  collar  of  i 

cart-horse.    East. 
HOUNCURTEIS.    Uncourteous.     (J.^) 

Houncurt^B  ne  wUU  be, 
Ne  con  I  noat  on  vlltd.         MS.  Digbsf  K. 
HOUNCY-JOUNCY.    Awkward.    East. 
HOUND.  (1)  A  common  term  of  reproach,  ftU 

in  frequent  use.      To  hound  a  person,  to 

abuse  him.    YorJteh. 
(2)  To  set  on,  as  a  dog,  Sec    North. 
HOUNDBENE.    The  herb  hoarhonnd. 
HOUNDBERRY.    The  nightshade.   Gerard. 
HOUNDED.    Hunted ;  scolded*    Dmm. 
HOUND-nSH.   The  dog-fish.  {J.S.)  Ho^U. 

fytah^  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  201. 
HOUNDYS-BERVE.    The  plant  morel 
HOUNE.  (1)  A  hound.     Chaucer. 
(2)  Own.     See  Wright's  Anec  Lit.  p.  12. 
HOUNLAW.    Against  law.    {A.-S.) 
HOUNLELE.    Disloyal.     (il.-&) 
HOUNSELE.    Unhappiness. 

with  muchel  houmele  ich  lede  mi  lif. 

And  that  Is  for  on  suete  wif.         MS.  Di^WL 

HO-UP.    The  hunters' halloo.  GentRec.84. 
HOUPED.     Hooped,  or  hoUowed.    {.4,.N.) 
HOUPEN.    To  hoop,  or  shout.   {A^)  Hmtf 

is  the  word  generally  used  in  catching  ctttie. 
HOUPY.     A  horse.     Craven. 
HOURES.  The  Romish  church  service.  {J.-^) 
HOURNYNG.    Adorning.    {Lat.) 
HOURSCHES.    Rush  ? 

Bot  jitte  the  hathelieste  on  hy,  haytheneaadotkr. 

All  houreehu  over  hede  harmes  to  wyrke. 

Morte  Jrtfimre,  MS.  JUneoia,  CTI^ 

HOUS.    Houses.    Heame. 

HOU  S  ALL.     Domestic-     Coigrave. 

HOUSE.  (1)  In  a  farm-house,  the  kitchen  or 

ordinary  sitting-room.      Kennett  says,  the 

hall.   SeeMS.Lansd.1033. 

(2)  To  put  com  in  a  bam.    South. 

(3)  To  hide  j  to  get  hid.     Yorkah. 

(4)  To  grow  thick,  as  com  docs.    Eatt. 

(5)  A  deep  bing  into  which  block  tin  is  put  after 
smelting.  DerbyaK 

6)  A  partition  in  a  chess-board. 

7)  To  ptU  the  house  out  of  windcwt,  to  aox 
great  disorder.  To  be  at  the  house  tsp,  ia  a 
great  rage.  North. 

(8)  To  stir  up.    Tim  Bobbin  Gloss. 

(9)  A  child's  coverlet.     Davo». 
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OUSE-DOVE.  A  person  who  is  constantly 
at  home.    fFett. 

OUSELE.  The  Eucharist.  Also,  to  admi- 
nister  the  sacrament.  To  ben  houstled^  to  re- 
ceive the  sacrament.  (^.-5.)  HoutlyngpeO' 
phj  people  who  were  houseled,  or  communi- 
cants, spelt  hugselinff  people  in  Blount. 
With  holy  wordys  into  brcdd  he  can  hym  dreisc. 
And  there  he  howplde  that  lady  dere. 

US.  Cantab.  Ft.  11.  38.  f.  47- 

Doo  calle  me  a  confn^nur  with  Criste  In  hU  armen ; 

I  wille  be  hownlde  in  haste,  whate  happe  lo  betyddyn. 

Morte  Jrthure,  MS,  Uneotn,  f.  96. 

OUSELINGS.  Tame  animals,  or  rather  ani. 
mals  hred  up  hy  hand.     North, 

OUSELL.     Housings.     Nicolas, 

OUSEN.  Houses.  Var,  dial.  To  housenee, 
to  stay  at  home.  Houting^  Harrison's  Bri- 
taine,  p.  33 ;  Audelay's  Poems,  p.  33 ;  Arrival 
of  King  Edward  IV.  p.  36. 

OUSE-OF-OFFICE.  A  jakes.  See  Fletcher's 
Poems,  p.  117 ;  Arch.  x.  401. 

OUSE-PLACE.  Sameas //oi<««(l).  It  is  also 
called  the  Housestede. 

OUSING.  (1)  A  petticoat.    Unc, 

!)  A  niche  for  a  statue.  See  Bloxam's  Gothic 
Architecture,  ed.  1844. 

;)  The  leather  fastened  at  a  horse's  collar  to 
turn  over  the  back  when  it  rains.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  the  term  was 
applied  anciently  to  the  coverings  of  a  horse  of 
various  descriptions. 

CUSS.  (1)  Large  coarse  feet.    Etui, 

!)  A  short  mantle  made  of  coarse  materials, 
generally  worn  as  a  protection  from  showery 
weather.  (FV.)  Dryden  uses  the  word,  and 
sad  work  does  Forby  make  of  it,  ii.  167. 

OUT.     Hold.     Also,  ought,  anything. 

OUTE.     A  dunghill  cock  ?    Junius, 

OUTING.    An  owl.    Somerset, 

OUTS.     Pshaw!  Nayl     North, 

OUZE.    To  lade  water.     Yorish. 

OVE.  (1)  To  stop,  or  hover.    (A.-S.) 
Awhile  they  hopid  and  byheld 
How  Arthurs  knlghtis  rode  that  day. 

if9.  Har<.  8252,  f.8B. 
Awhile  ihe  hovpd  and  byheld. 

MS,  Ibid.  f.  118. 
Two  knyghtyt  sawe  he  hove  and  abyde. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ft.  ii.  38,  f.  80. 

!)  To  lift  or  heave.    North,     See  Kyng  Horn, 
1277.    In  the  following  passages  it  appears  to 
mean  heaved  or  lifted  at  baptism. 
Or  jyf  a  man  have  hove  a  chylde, 
God  hy t  ever  forbede  aod  ahylde. 

MS.  Hurl,  1701.  f.  12. 
or  hys  godfadryt,  roaydyn  or  knave, 
Hyt  brethren  or  tuitren  may  at  her?  pay 
M'edde,  but  he  that  hove  never  may. 

MS.  Ibid,  f.  12. 

)  To  behove.    Collier's  Old  Ballads,  p.  55. 
)  To  take  shelter.     Chesh, 
)  To  move.    Somerset, 

Quod  hee,  thanne  hove  oute  of  my  sunne. 

And  lete  it  ichyne  Into  my  tunne. 

Oo«;<r,  MS.  Soe,  JfMq,  134,  f.  9S. 

)  To  float  on  the  water,  as  a  ship,  &e. 


(7)  A  child's  caul.     Palsgrave, 

(8)  The  ground  ivy,  or  alehoof. 

(9)  Dregs  of  oil,  impurities  floating  on  the  sur- 
face.    Prompt.  Parv, 

HOVE-DANCE.    The  court-dance. 
Whereas  1  muite  daunce  and  syngt 
The  hove-dttunee  and  carolynge. 
Or  for  to  goo  the  newe  fot, 
I  may  not  wel  hcve  up  my  foot. 

Gouter^  MS.  Soe,  Jntiq,  194,  f.  177- 
With  hari>e  and  lute,  and  with  dtole. 
The  hooe-daunce  and  the  carolc. 

Gower,  MS,  Ibid.  f.  S4C; 

HOVEL.    A  canopy  over  the  head  of  a  statue. 

JF,  Wyre, 
HOVELLERS.    People  who  go  out  in  boats  to 

land  passengers  from  ships  paaaing  by.  Kent. 
HOVEN.     SweUed.       Hoven-bread,   leavened 

bread.    Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
HOVER.  (1)  Same  as  Hod  (5). 

(2)  To  pack  hops  lightly  in  order  to  defraud  the 
measure.    Kent, 

(3)  Light,  as  ground  is.    South, 

(4)  Open.    Kent  and  Sussex. 

HOW.  (1)  A  hunting-cry.     See  Hoo  (2). 
Thai  halowyd  here  howndyi  with  hou\ 
In  holtii  berde  I  never  soche  hew. 

MS,  Douce  302,  f.  94. 

(2)  Whole.    Tim  Bobbin  Gl. 

(3)  A  hill.    See  Robin  Hood,  i.  106. 

(4)  Care.  See  Ellis's  Met.  Rom.  iii.  49 ;  Chron. 
Vilodun.  p.  26 ;  Kyng  Alisaunder,  1210.  Also 
an  adjective,  anxious,  careful. 

Wel  nelghe  wode  for  dred  and  howe, 
Up  thou  schoteat  a  windowe. 

Arthomr  and  Merlin,  p.  43. 
The  hou>e  wiif  anon  it  fett. 
And  yede  and  held  It  hi  the  fer. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  SB. 

(5J  Deep,  or  low ;  hollow.    North. 

(6)  Who.    Kent  and  Sussex, 

(7)  Ought.    Apol.  for  the  Lollards,  p.  4. 

(8 )  To  conglomerate.    Suffolk, 

i9)  In  such  manner  as.     {A,'S.) 
10)  An  exclamation,  Stop ! 
HOWAY.    Come  along.    Northumb, 
HOWBAIjL.    a  simpleton.    Thynne,  p.  48. 
HOWBERDE.    A  halbert    MS.  Ashm.  208. 
HOWD.    A  strain.     North, 
HOWDACIOUS.    Audacious.     Var,  dial, 
HOWDEE.    A  salute ;  how  do  ye  do  ? 
HOWDER.    To  walk  heavily.     Cumb, 
HOWDON-PAN.CANT.      An    awkward   fall. 

Howdon-ptm-canter,  a  alow,  ungraceful  mode 

of  riding.     North, 
HOWDY-MAW.    The  conclusion  of  the  day's 

labour.     NevfC. 
HOWDY.WIFE.    A  midwife.    North.    As  an 

example  of  the  length  to  which  absurdity  in 

derivation  may  be  carried,  here  follows  the 

presumed  origin  of  the  term, — "  Jhesus  hodis 

natns  est  de  virgine." 
HOWE.    Hugh.    A  proper  name.    Pr,  Parv* 
HOWED-FOR.    Provided  for.     Wilts, 
HOWELLED.    Splashed ;  dirtied.    Xtiir. 
HOWEN.  (1)  Own.     Weber. 
(2)  To  hoot,  or  ihont.    Nominale  MS. 
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HO^TIS.  (1)  Htw«.  See  Iscnhras,  167.  A 
Suffolk  fona,  according  to  Moor. 

(2)  lloves ;  remains ;  tarries.  (A,'S.) 

Oure  burlyche  boldc  kyng  appone  the  bente  hotv**. 
With  his  batalle  one  brede,  and  banen  dispUyede. 

Morte  Arthur*,  US,  Uncoln,  f .  7"*- 

HO\YGA.TES.    In  what  manner.  (^.-S.) 

Thise  thre  coramandemcnte*  lerrei  mane  howgatei 
be  salle  hafe  hym  ynence  Godd  the  Trynlte. 

MS,  Uneotn,  A.  1. 17.  f-  SOI. 

HOWGY.  Huge;  large.  Weat.  This  form 
occurs  in  Skelton,  ii.  24. 

HOWK.    To  dig ;  to  scoop.     North. 

HOWL.    Same  as  Hole,  q.  v. 

HOWLEGLASS.  The  hero  of  an  old  German 
jest-book,  which  was  translated  into  English 
in  Shakespeare's  time,  and  his  name  seems  to 
have  been  proverbial  among  our  ancestors  for 
any  clever  rascal. 

UOWLET.  The  bam  or  white  owl.  Also,  a 
term  of  reproach.     North. 

HOWL-KITE.    The  stomach.    North. 

HOWNTES.     Hunts.    Lydgate. 
And  feri  foghtande  folke  folowes  theme  aftyre, 
Hoimietand  hewet  downe  the  heylhene  cyket. 

Mort9  jirthmre,  MS.  Lineo/n.  f.  97* 

HOWNYD.    Honied.    Brit.  BibL  iv.  90. 

HOW-POND.    A  fish-pond. 

HOWSE.    To  take  a  habitation.    (^.-S.) 
Thereabowte  ye  thalle  yow  ftoicM, 
And  tone  after  that  shalt  be  hur  tpowse. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  il.  38.  f.  95. 

IIOW-SEEDS.    Husks  of  oats.    North. 
HOWSEHILLINGE.    Roofing.    Pr.  Part. 
HOWSEWOLD.    A  household.     Weder. 
IIOWSHE.    Move  on!    An  exclamation  ad- 
dressed to  swine.    Dorset. 
HOWSING.     Building ;  houses.     (J.-S.) 
Fro  seynt  Mary  at  6owe  to  London  Stone, 
At  that  tyme  was  hou**yng  none. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  11.  38.  f.  125. 
Thite  hende  hovez  on  a  hille  by  the  holte  eynes, 
Behelde  theAMMirn^  flille  hye  of  hathene  kyngct, 

Morte  Arthur;  MS.  Linenin,  t.  67. 

HOWSOMEVER.    However ;  howsoever. 
HOWTE.  Tohoot,orhowL  Gov.  Myst.  p.  182. 
HOWVE.    A  cap,  or  hood.    f^.-5.) 
HOWYN.    An  oven.     Arch.  xxx.  409. 
HOX.   (1)    To   cut  the  hamstrings.      Lilly's 

Mother  Bombie,  ed.  1632,  sig.  Bb.  xii. 
(2)  To  scrape  the  heels  and  knock  the  ancles  in 

walking.     Glouc. 
HOXY.     Muddy ;  dirty.     South. 
HOY.  (1)  To  heave,  or  throw.    North.    This 

seems  to  be  the  meaning  in  Tusser,  p.  184. 
(2)  A  cart  drawn  by  one  horse.     Cumb. 
HOYD.     Hovered ;  abode.     Weber. 
HOYLE.    Oil.    Apol.  Loll.  p.  58. 
HOYLES.    Some  mode  of  shooting  arrows  for 

trial  of  skill.     Drayton. 
HOYND.     To  make  a  hard  bargain ;  to  screw 

up.     Cheah. 
HOYSE-CUP.    A  toss-pot,  or  dnmkard. 
HOZED.    Finely  off.  Ermoor.  Grose  has  Aor«ff, 

to  be  badly  off.  Gloss,  p.  85,  ed.  1839. 
H03ES.     Houghs.     Gawayne. 
UU.    Colour;  complexion.   {A.^S.) 


HUB.  (1)  The  nave  of  a  wheel.     Oxotu 

(2)  A  small  stack  of  hay;  a  thick  square  sod 
pared  off  the  surface  of  a  peat-bog,  when  ds, 
ging  for  peat ;  an  obstruction  «f  aoTthi?- 
North. 

(3)  The  mark  to  be  thrown  at  in  quoits  or  &o:m 
other  games.    East. 

(4 )  The  hilt  of  a  weapon.  Up  to  the  knh,  a*  fr 
as  possible.    Suffolk. 

HUBBIN.  A  small  anvil  used  by  bladtsmkh 
in  making  nails.    West. 

HUBBLE-BUBBLE.     A  device  for  siDok>: 
tobacco  through  water,  which  makes  a  bU 
bling  noise ;  also,  a  person  who  speaks  s- 
confusedly  as  to  be  scarcely  intelligible. 

HUBBLESHOW.  Confusion  ;  tumult.  Soiw. 
times,  hubble-te-shives.  North,  Abo  a 
plained,  a  mob. 

With  that  aU  waa  on  a  A<iMI«^rtMMI«. 

Doettmr  DoiM0jJe,^i 

HUBBON.    The  hip.     Tim  Bobbin,  GL 
HUBSTACK.    A  fat  awkward  person. 
HUCCHE.    An  ark  or  chest.     (J,-S.)    Set 

Maundevile's  Travels,  p.  85. 
HUCHONE.    Hugh.    A  proper  name. 
HUCK.  (1)  A  hook.    Far.  dial    See  Cunnkg. 

ham's  Revels  Accounts,  p.  205. 

(2)  A  husk  or  pod.     South, 

(3)  To  higgle  in  buying.  "  To  haggle,  4ii^, 
dodge,  or  paulter,"  Cotgrave. 

(4)  Ihrew;  tossed.     West. 

(5)  A  hard  blow  or  knock.    Susses. 

(6)  In  beef,  the  part  between  the  shin  and  tl 
round.     Devon. 

HUCKER. MUCKER.   Hugger-mugger.  Sua 

hurst's  Descr.  of  Ireland,  p.  35. 
HUCKLE.    The  hip.     Far.diaL 
HUCKLE-BONES.    A  game  formerly  phyei 
by  throwing  up  the  hip-bone  of  some  animil 
on  one  side  of  which  was  ahead  of  Venns,  aad 
on  the  other  that  of  a  dog.     He  who  tarB^l 
up  the  former  was  the  winner. 
HUCKLE-DUCKLE.    A  loose  woman. 
Here  is  a  huekle'dut^le. 
An  inch  above  the  buckle. 

Ptaga^ROiv^Bds. 

HUCKLE-MY-BUFF.    A  beverage  cwnpowi 

of  beer,  eggs,  and  brandy.    Suuex. 
HUCK-MUCK.  (1)  A  dwarf.     We9t, 
(2)  A  strainer  placed  before  the  £uicet  in  brew- 
ing.    WiUs. 
HUCKSHEENS.    The  hocks.    Ermoor. 
HUCK-SHOULDERED.    Hump-backed. 
HUCKSY-BUB.  The  female  breast.    Dettm. 
HUD.  (1)  A  hood.    Also,  to  hood. 
He  stroked  up  his  hud  for  teoe. 
And  toke  a  cuppe,  and  made  it  dene. 

MS.  Gmte».  FCi  V.  48,  r.  H 

(2)  A  husk,  or  hulL     Wore, 

(3)  To  collect  into  heap*.    Satop. 

(4)  To  hide.    Also,  hidden.     WUts. 
HUDDEL.    A  heap.    Somerset. 
HUDDERIN.  A  weU-grownlad.  Ea^.  Brock-t; 

has  hutherihtn-lad.  a  ragged  youth,  an  oncul^ 
vated  boy.    Glossary,  p.  163. 
HUDDICK.  :i}  A  finger-staU.     West. 
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(2)  The  cabin  of  a  coal-barge.    Norih. 
HUDDLE.  (1)  To  embrace.     Var,  dial. 

(2)  A  term  of  contempt  for  an  old  decrepid  per- 
son.   LiliVt  ed.  1632,  sig.  Aa.  It. 

(3)  To  scramble.     Somertet. 

(4)  A  list  of  persons,  or  things.     Line. 
HUDDLING.    A  Cambridge  term  for  one  of  the 

ceremonies  and  exercises  customary  before 

taking  degrees. 
HXJDE.    Went.    Chron.  Yilodon.  p.  91. 
HUD-END.    A  hob.     YorkMh. 
HUDGE-MUDGE.    Hugger-mugger.    North. 
HUDGY.    Thick;  clumsy.     WUU. 
HUDKIN.     A  finger.stall.    JSw/. 
HUDSTONE.    The  hob-stone.    North. 
HUE.    He;  she;  they.'    Ritton, 
HUEL.  (1)  A  mine.    An  old  term. 
(2)  A  term  of  reproach.    North. 
HUEL-BONE.  Whalebone;  ivory  from  the  teeth 

of  walrus.   Weber's  Met.  Rom.  iii.  350. 
HUER.    Hair.   Craven  Glossary,  i.  237. 
HUERS.    Persons  placed  on  the  Cornish  clift 

to  indicate  to  the  boats,  stationed  off  the  land, 

the  course  of  the  shoals  of  pilchards  and 

herrings.    See  Pennant,  iv.  291. 
HUERT.    A  heart.    Percy. 
HUFE.    Same  as  Hove,  q.  v. 

He  ayert  by  jone  hille*,  jone  hcghe  holtea  undyr, 

H^/ks  thare  with  hale  ttrenghe  of  haytbene  kyngcs. 

MorU  Arthurt,  MS.  Unculn,  f.  08. 

HUFF.  (1)  To  offend;  to  scold.  Also,  offence 
or  displeasure.     Var.  dtoL 

(2)  Light  paste,  or  pie-crust.     Gloue. 

(3)  A  dry,  scurfy,  or  scaly  incrustation  on  the 
skin.    Eaat. 

(4)  Strong  beer.     Var.  dial 

(5)  In  chess,  to  remove  a  conquered  man  from 
the  board.  In  draughts,  to  remove  an  adver- 
sary's man  which  has  neglected  to  take  another 
when  an  opportunity  offered. 

HUFF-CAP.  (1)  A  species  of  pear  used  for 
making  peny.     Wett. 

(2)  Couch-grass.    Herrfordah. 

(3)  Strong  ale.  "  These  men  hale  at  hufaqf 
till  they  be  red  as  cockes,  and  litle  wiser  than 
their  combs,"  Harrison's  England,  p.  202. 

^4)  A  swaggering  fellow.    EoMi. 
HUFFING.    Swaggering.    Dekker,  1608. 
HUFFLE.  (1)  To  rumple.    Suffolk. 

(2)  To  shift ;  to  waver.    Devon. 

(3)  To  blow  unsteadily,  or  rough.     Wett. 

(4)  A  finger-stall.     Groee. 

(5)  A  merry-meeting ;  a  feast.     Kent. 
HUFF-SNUFF.    A  bully.    "A  huff-snuff,  one 

that  will  soone  take  pepper  in  the  nose,  one 
that  will  remember  every  small  vrrong  and 
revenge  it  if  bee  can,"  Florio,  p.  445. 

HUFKINS.    A  sort  of  muffins.    Kent. 

HUFTY.    A  swaggerer.     Yorkth. 

HUFTY-CUFS.    Blows,    Florio,  p.  179. 

HUG.  (1)  To  carry  anything.    North. 

(2)  The  itch.  Somertet. 

(3)  To  huddle ;  to  crouch  up  in  one's  bed  for 
cold.    Paltgrave. 

HUG-BONE.    The  hip-bone.    North, 


HUGGAN.    The  hip.    Craven  GI.  i.  237. 
HUGGEN-MUFFIN.    The  long-tailed  tit. 
HUGGER.     An  effeminate  person. 
HUGGERING.     Lying  in  ambush.   Hall 
HUGGER-MUGGER.  In  secret ;  clandeatindy 

See  Florio,  pp.  54,  72 ;  Earle,  p.  252. 
HUGGLE.    Same  as  Hug  (3). 
HUG-ME-CLOSE.     A  fowl's  merry-thought, 

or  clavicle.     Var.  dial 
HUGY.     Huge.    Peele's  Works,  ui.  5. 
HUHOLE.    An  owL    Florio,  p.  496,  ed.  16U. 
HUIS.    A  door  or  threshold.   Nominale  MS. 
HUISSHER.    An  usher. 

In  all*  hit  wey  he  fyndeth  no  let. 
That  dore  can  none  huis^tir  schet. 

Gowtr,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f .  7^. 

HUITAINE.  A  measure  consistmg  of  eight 
verses.    (Fr.) 

HUKE.  (I)  A  kind  of  loose  upper  garment, 
sometimes  furnished  with  a  hood,  and  origi- 
nally worn  by  men  and  soldiers,  but  in  later 
times  the  term  seems  to  have  been  applied 
exclusively  to  a  sort  of  cloak  worn  by  women. 
Minsheu  calls  it,  "  a  mantle  such  as  women 
use  in  Spaine,  Germanic,  and  the  Low  Conn- 
tries,  when  they  goe  abroad ;"  but  Howell 
seems  to  make  it  synonymous  with  a  veil, 
and  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  calls  it  *'  a 
woman's  capp  or  bonnet." 

(2^  A  hook.    See  the  Monast.  AngL  liL  175. 

(3;  The  huckle-bone.     North. 

HUKE-NEBBYDE.  Having  a  crooked  nose  or 
bill,  like  a  hawk. 

Huk0-n9hb^  as  a  hawke,  and  a  boreberde. 

Morte  Arthun,  MS.  LbteoUt,  1 04 

HUKKERYE.    Huckstry.    (^.-5.) 
HUL.    AhilL    Also,  held.    IJeame, 
HULCH.  (1)  A  slice.    Devon. 
(2)     Crooked.      Huleh-backed,    hump-backed. 
See  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Botm,  Bottuer,  Courbaste, 
"  By  htdch  and  stulch,"  by  hook  and  crook. 
HULDE.    To  flay  the  hide.     (^.-5.) 
HULDER.  (1)  To  hide,  or  conceal.     Weti. 

(2)  To  blow  violently.    Devon. 
HULE.    A  husk,  or  pod.     Northvmb, 
HULED.    Covered.    See  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  39. 
H  ULFERE.    The  holly.    (A.-S. ) 
HULIE.    Slowly.    EIUs,  iii.  329. 

HULK.  (1)  A  heavy  indolent  lubberly  fellow. 
Var.  dial.  The  term  is  applied  to  a  giant  in 
Nominale  MS.  and  Shakespeare  has  given  the 
title  to  Sir  John  Falstaff. 

{7^  To  be  very  lazy.    Somertet. 

(3 )  A  ship ;  a  heavy  vessel. 

(4)  To  gut,  or  pull  out  the  entrails  of  any  animal. 
Eatt.    The  term  occurs  in  Philastes. 

(b^  A  heavy  faU.     Var.  dial 

(6)  An  old  excavated  working,  a  term  in  mining 
Derb. 

(7)  A  cottage,  or  hoveL  North.  Hence,  to 
lodge  or  take  shelter. 

(8)  A  hull,  or  husk.    Pegge. 
HULKING.    Unwieldy.     Var.  dial 
HULKY.    Heavy ;  stupid.    Salop. 

HULL.  (1)  To  float.  <*  HuUing  in  the  channell, 
Holinshed,  Chron.  Ireland,  p.  9). 
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(2i  The  hoUy.     rar.  dioL 

(3)  A  pen  for  fattening  cattle,    horth, 

(4)  A  huak  or  shelL  Any  outside  covering,  as 
the  bark  of  a  tree.  Also,  to  take  off  the  h  usk. 
**  Uirieubu,  the  huske  or  hall  of  all  seedes/' 
filyot,  1559.  See  Cleaveland's  Poems,  p.  60 ; 
Holinshed,  Hist.  Scotland,  p.  12. 

(5)  To  throw,  or  cast.     We9i. 
16)  A  pigsty ;  a  hoveL     Yorksh. 
7)  Room  in  a  grinding-wheel.     North, 
[8)  The  proverb  alluded  to  in  the  following  lines 

is  constantly  quoted  by  old  writers. 
There  is  a  proverbe,  and  a  prayer  withall, 
That  we  may  not  to  three  ctranfe  placet  fall : 
From  Hult,  from  Hallifaz,  flrom  Hell,  'tis  thus. 
From  all  these  three.  Good  Lord,  deliver  ui. 
This  praf  ing  proverb's  meaning  to  set  downe. 
Men  doe  not  wish  deliverance  fh>m  the  towne : 
The  town's  nam'd  Kingston,  Hul's  the  AiHous  river. 
And  ftom  Hulls  dangers,  I  say,  Lord  deliver  I 
At  Hallifax  the  law  so  sharpe  doth  deale. 
That  whoto  more  then  13.  pence  doth  steale. 
They  have  a  Jyn  that  wondrous  quicke  and  well. 
Sends  thieves  all  hendlesse  unto  heav'n  or  hell. 
From  Hell  each  man  saycs.  Lord,  deliver  me, 
Beoriuse  fkom  Hell  can  no  Redemption  be : 
Men  may  escape  from  Hull  and  Hallifax, 
But  sure  In  Hell  there  is  a  heavier  taxe. 
Letcaeh  one  for  themselves  In  this  agree. 
And  pray.  From  Hell,  good  Lord,  deliver  me  I 

3\sylor'e  FTbrlrw,  1630,  it.  12-13. 

Taylor,  the  Water  Poet,  in  the  same  tract, 
mentions  HiUl  eheeie.  It  is,  he  says,  "  much 
like  a  loafe  out  of  a  brewers  basket ;  it  is  com- 
posed of  two  simples,  mault  and  water,  in  one 
compound,  and  is  cousin  germane  to  the 
mightiest  ale  in  England." 

HULLART.  An  owL  Somenet,  The  north 
country  glossaries  have  huUei. 

HXJLLE.    To  kiss,  or  fondle.     Withalt. 

HULLIES.  Large  marbles  used  at  a  game,  now 
nearly  obsolete,  called  HuUiwag, 

HULLINGS.  Husks,  or  shells;  chaff.  Also, 
hillings  or  coverlets. 

HULLUP.    To  vomit.    Eaat, 

HULLY.  A  long  wicker  trap  used  for  catching 
eels.  Brome,  in  his  Travels,  ed.  1 700,  p.  160, 
mentions  a  machine  so  called  in  Yorkshire, 
*<  which  is  much  like  a  great  chest,  bored  full 
of  holes  to  let  in  the  sea,  which  at  high 
water  always  overflows  it,  where  are  kept  vast 
quantities  of  crabbs  and  lobsters,  which  they 
put  in  and  take  out  again  all  the  season,  ac- 
cording to  the  quickness  or  slowness  of  their 
markets."    Compare  Jennings,  p.  48. 

HULSTRED.    Hidden,    (^.-5.) 

HULTE.    Held.    Chron.  Vilodun.  p.  68. 

HULVB.    To  turn,  or  throw  over.     Wat, 

HULVER.  The  holly.  East.  See  Hulfere, 
which  occurs  in  Chaucer. 

HULVER-HEADED.    Stupid.    Eatt. 

HULWORT.    The  herb  poley.     Gerard. 

HULY.    Peevish;  fretful.    Durh,    (Kcnnett.) 

HUM.  (1)  To  deceive.  Var.  dial.  All  a  hum, 
I.  e.  quite  a  deception.  To  hum  and  haw, 
L  e«  to  statter,  a  common  phrase. 


Full  many  a  trope  Arom  bayonet  and  drvr9 
He  threaten'd  ;->but,  behold  !  'twas  sV  a  I.%m. 

Pecer  JHador.  L  Ol 

(2)  To  whip  a  top.     Kent. 

(3)  Very  strong  ale.  It  would  seem  from  a 
passage  quoted  by  Gifford,  that  the  teim  vai 
formerly  applied  to  a  kind  of  liqueur,  but  it 
evidently  means  strong  ale  in  the  Piai&e  cf 
Yorkshire  Ale,  1697,  p.  30. 

(4)  To  throw  violently.    North. 
HUMANE.    Courteous.     Palsgrave. 
HUMANITIAN.    A  grammarian ;  one  skin«d 

in  polite  literature.    Stamhurst,  pp.  40-41. 
HUMATION.    Interment.     (Ut.) 
HUMBLE.  (1)  To  stoop.    Shiriey,  iv.  437. 

(2)  To  break  off  the  beards  of  bariey  with  a  flail. 
'    North. 

(3)  To  eat  humble  pie,  i.  e.  to  be  very  iubmissi?e. 
Var.  dial. 

HUxMBLE-BEE.    A  drunkard.     Line. 

HUMBLEHEDE.    Humility.     (A.^N.) 

HUMBLESSE.    Same  as  Hwnhlekede,  q.  v. 

HUMBLING.    A  humming.     Chaueer. 

HUMBUG.  A  person  who  hums,  or  decdre?. 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  kind  of  sweet- 
meat. "  A  humbug,  a  false  alarm,  a  bugbear." 
Dean  Milles'  MS. 

HUMBUZ.  (I)  A  cockchafer.     JTest. 

(2)  A  thin  piece  of  wood  with  a  notched  edge. 
which,  being  swung  round  swiftly  on  a  striag, 
yields  a  humming  or  buzzing  sound. 

HUMBYBLE.    Condescending.    (^.-A.) 

HUMDRUM.  A  small  low  cart,  drawn  usoally 
by  one  horse.     Weet. 

HUME.    A  hymn.    East. 

HUMELOC.  The  herb  hemlock.  See  a  list  i^ 
MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  3. 

HUMGUMPTION.  Nonsense.  South.  "A 
man  of  humgumption,"  one  of  great  seif- 
importance.   t'ar.dioL 

HUMMAN.    A  woman.     Var.  dioL 

HUMMELD.    Without  horns.     Crmfen. 

HUMMER.  (1)  To  neigh.     Var.  dial. 

(2)  To  make  a  humming  noise.     North. 

(3)  A  falsehood.     Sufolh-    From  Htan  (1). 
HUMMING.     Strong;   heady.     <' Such  hom- 

ming  stuff,"  Yorkshire  Ale,  1697,  p.  6. 

HUMMING-TOP.  A  large  hollow  wooden  top^ 
which  makes  a  loud  humming  noise  when  ii 
spins.     Var,  dial. 

HUMMOBEE.    The  hnmble-bee.    Lane. 

HUMMOCK.     A  mound  of  earth.     JFest. 

HUMOUROUS.  Moist ;  humid.  Also,  capn. 
cious.     Shah. 

HUMOURS.      Manners  ;    qualities ;   odditin. 
The  term  was  constantly  used  with  various 
shades  of  sense  in  our  early  dramatists.    A 
tipsy  person  was  said  to  be  in  his  humrvQ-^ 
Ben  Jonson  has  given  a  capital  history  of  tH 
word,  which  seems  to  have  been  imitated  t^ 
the  writer  of  the  following  epigram : 
Askc  Humort  what  a  feather  he  doth  weaxe. 
It  is  hit  humoitr  (by  the  Lord)  he'll  tveaVTa 
Or  what  he  doth  with  luch  a  hone-talle  luuu. 
Or  why  upon  a  whore  he  ependet  his  itockc,  ■ 
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Bduth  a  kitmtntr  doth  determine  lo  t 

Why  In  the  stop-throte  fMhiun  he  doth  goe. 

With  scarfe  about  hU  neckc,  hat  without  bandf — 

It  k  hit  humour.     Sweet  tlr,  undentand 

What  eaute  his  pur»e  la  so  extreame  dlsireat 

That  ofteotlroca  la  icaTcely  peony-bleat ; 

Only  a  humour.     If  you  question  why 

HiB  tougue  la  ne'er  unfurnUh'd  with  a  lye, — 

It  U  hit  humour  too  he  doth  protest  i 

Or  why  with  sergeants  he  ia  so  oppreat. 

That  like  to  ghoits  they  haunt  him  ev'rie  day ; 

A  rascal  humour  doth  not  love  to  pay. 

Object  why  bootes  and  apurrea  are  still  in  season, 

Hb  humour  answers,  humour  \m  his  reaaon. 

if  you  perceive  his  wita  in  wetting  shrunke. 

It  Cometh  of  a  humour  to  be  drunke. 

When  you  behold  hia  lookea  pale,  thin,  and  poore. 

Theoccaaion  labia  humour  and  a  whoore : 

Aod  every  thing  that  he  doth  undertake. 

It  is  a  vclne  fur  senctlcaa  humour**  sake. 

Humor's  Ordinarit,  1607* 

lUMOURSOME.    CapriciouB.     Var,  dial. 
lUMP.   (1)  A  hunch,  or  lump.      West.    In 
Norfolk,  a  small  quantity. 
{)  To  insinuate.     Craven, 
\)  To  growl,  or  grumble.    Eaet. 
UMPHREY.    See  Duie- Humphrey. 
UMPSTRIDDEN.    Astride.    Lane. 
UMPTY.     Hunch-backed.    Hun^ty-dun^ty, 
short  and  broad,  clumsy. 
UMSTRUM.  (1)  A  musical  instrument,  out  of 
tune,  or  rudely  constructed.    A  Jew's  harp. 
:)  The  female  pudendum.    Warw. 
UNCH.  (1)  To  shove;  to  heave  up;  to  gore 
with  the  horns,     rar.  dial. 
)  A  lump  of  anything.     Var.  dioL 
) Angry;  excited.    Une. 
UNCKET.     A  small  hunch.     Grone, 
UNCII.RIGGED.    Hump-backed.    North. 
UNCH-WEATHER.     Cold  weather.    East, 

UNDERSTONES.  ThnnderbolU.    The**vul. 
gar  call  them"  so  in  Wiltshire,  according  to 
Aubrey's  MS.  History  in  Royal  Soc.  lib. 
UNDES-BERIEN.    The  herb  labrutea. 
UND-FICH.  Dog-fish.  Nominale  MS.  Hvtufe. 
^cA,  MS.  Morte  Arthure. 
JNDRED-SHILLINGS.    A  kind  of  apple. 
See  Rider's  Dictionarie,  1640. 
JNDY.     Same  as  Hunch  (1). 
JNGARIAN.    An  old  cant  term,  generally 
meaning  an  hungry  person,  but  sometimes  a 
thief,  or  rascal  of  any  kind. 
JNGER.   To  famish.    Craven.  Hungerbaned, 
tittten  with  hunger,  famished.  Hunger^ttarved^ 
Minsheu.      Htrngerlie^  hungrily,  ravenously, 
Holiushed,  Conq.  Ireland,  p.  18.     Hunger- 
voisoned^  ill  from  want  of  food. 
JNGERLIN.    A  kind  of  furred  robe. 
JNGER-ROT.    A  miser.     North. 
JNGER-STONE.    A  quartze  pebble.    Line. 
JNGRELS.     Rafters.     Chesh. 
JNGRY.  (1)  Stingy;  very  mean.  Devon. 
I  Poor,  unproductive,  barren  soil.     North. 
JNK.     Same  as  Hunch,  q.  v. 
JNKERED.     Elbowed;  crooked.     North, 
JNKERS,     Haunches.     North. 
INKS.     A  miser ;  a  mean  old  man.   Var.  dial. 


HUNNB.    Hence.    MS.  Harl.  2277. 

HUNNIEL.    The  same  as  Hunkt,  q.  ▼. 

HUNNY.    To  fondle.     Sea  Honey. 

HUNSUP.    To  scold,  or  quarrel     C^oii^. 

HUNSY.    Same  as  Huneh,  q.  v. 

HUNT.  (1)  A  huntoman.    (^..&) 

(2)  Hounds  are  said  to  hunt  change,  when  they 
take  a  fresh  scent,  and  follow  another  chase. 
To  hunt  at  force,  to  run  the  game  down  with 
dogs,  in  opposition  to  shooting  it.  To  hunt 
counter^  to  hunt  the  wrong  way,  to  trace 
the  scent  backwards;  also,  to  take  a  false 
trail.   See  the  Gent.  Rec. 

HUNTING.  Most  of  the  principal  old  hunting 
terms  will  be  found  under  their  proper  heads 
in  the  alphabetical  order,  but  the  following 
lists  are  here  given  for  the  use  of  those  who 
are  more  especially  interested  in  the  subject, 
or  who  may  have  occasion  to  explain  any 
early  passages  referring  to  this  genuine  old 
English  sport.  They  are  in  some  degree  taken 
from  Sir  H.  Dryden's  edition  of  Twici, 
4to.  1844,  and  most  of  the  terms  will  also  be 
found  in  Blome*s  Gentleman's  Recreations. 
It  should  be  recollected  that,  in  hunting,  there 
is  a  peculiar  phraseology  adapted  to  each 
separate  animaL 

1.  Ordure  qf  Animale. 

Hart  and  hind,  fumee,  feunnett,  fewmUhingt, 
Hare,  eroteye,  erotelt,  crotinngt,  duttone, 
Boar,freyn,fianta,  letses.  'WoU,/reyn,  lenee, 
flant9,fuants.  Buck  and  doe,  cotying,  few^ 
met9,/ewmiahingi.  Fox,  waggying,  biUetinge, 
fiante,  fuanta.  Marten,  dirt,  Jiante,  fitante. 
Roe-buck  and  doe,  cotying,  feufmet9,fewmigh' 
inge.  Otter,  tpraita,  eprainta.  Badger, 
werdrobe,  flante,  fuanti.  Coney,  erotelt^ 
eroteye,  crotinngt,  Tvrici  applies  the  word 
fiants  to  the  ordure  of  the  boar,  but  the  proper 
term  in  France  is  laiueee,  and  in  England 
Inaee.  The  author  of  the  Ma3rstre  of  the 
Game  applies  cotying  to  the  buck  and  roe- 
buck, but  no  other  writers  do  so. 

2.  Distodgement,  or  starting. 

Hart  and  hind,  to  unharbour.  Hare,  ^tartf 
move.  Boar,  rear.  Wolf,  raise.  Buck  and 
doe,  dislodge,  rouse.  Fox,  find,  unhenneL 
Marten,  6ay.  Roe-buck  and  roe,  ^luf.  Otter, 
vent.    Badger,  dig,  find.    Coney,  bolt, 

3.  Lodgement  qf  animals. 

Hart  and  hind,  to  harbour.  Hare,  seat  form. 
Boar,  couch.  Wolf,  train.  Buck  or  doe. 
lodge.  Fox,  kennel.  Martin,  tree.  Roe* 
buck  or  roe,  bed.  Otter,  watch.  Badger, 
earth.  Coney,  sit,  earth,  burrow.  The  bed 
of  harts,  bucks,  and  roebuck,  and  their  females, 
is  the  lair ;  oi  a  hare,  the  form ;  of  a  fox, 
t/ie  earth  or  kennel;  of  a  badger,  the  earth; 
of  a  coney,  the  burrow, 

4.  The  terms  for  skinning. 

Hart  and  hind,  fiean,  flayed.  Hare,  stripped^ 
cased.  Boar  and  wolf,  str^ed.  Buck  and 
doe,  roebuck  and  roe,  skinned.  Fox,  marten* 
otter,  badger,  coney,  cased* 
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5.  Inieffumeni  and  fat. 

Hart  and  hind,  Umther,  hide;  tallow,  tuet. 
Hare,  iHn;  greate,  tallow.  Boar,  pylef, 
leather,  hide,  tkin ;  greaae.  Wolf,  fox,  marten, 
otter,  badger,  and  coney, pylet,  thin;  greaae. 
Buck  and  doe,  akin,  leather,  hide;  tallow, 
met.  Roebuck  and  roe,  leather,  hide  ;  bevy 
grease. 

6.  ConqMttuei  of  beaete. 

Hart  and  hind,  herd.  Hare,  hueke,  down.  Boar, 
iingtUar.  Wild  swine,  eounder.  Wolf,  rout. 
Buck  and  doe,  herd.  Fox,  $kulk.  Marten, 
rieheee.  Roebuck  and  roe,  otter,  bevy.  Badger, 
eete.    Coney,  neat. 

7.  Ageaofdeer. 

Tbb  BART*  First  year,  calf,  or  hind-ealf.  ^e- 
eoiid,inobber,broeket.  Th\Td,apayard.  Fourth, 
ataggart.  Fifrh,  atag.  Sixth,  hart  pf  firat 
head.  Seventh,  hart  qf  aeeond  head.  Thb 
HIND.  First  year,  calf.  Second,  hearae, 
brocket'a  aiater.  Third,  hind.  The  buck. 
First  year,  fawn.  Second,  pricket.  Third, 
aorrell.  Fourth,  aoar.  Fifth,  bttek  of  firat 
head.  Sixth,  buck,  great  head.  Thb  dob. 
First  year, /mm.  Second,  teg.  Third,  doe. 
Thb  B.0BBUCK.  First  year,  kid.  Second, 
girle.  Third,  hemuae.  Fourth,  bttek  qffirat 
head.  Fifth, /atr  roebuck.  Thb  bob.  First 
year,  kid.    Fourth,  roe. 

8.   The  attire  qf  deer. 

Of  a  stag,  if  perfect,  the  bur,  the  pearla,  the 
beam,  the  guttera,  the  antler,  the  aur-antler, 
royal,  aur 'royal,  and  all  at  the  top  the  crochea. 
Of  a  buck,  the  bur,  the  beam,  the  brow-antler, 
the  baek-antler,  the  advancer,  palm,  and 
apellara.  If  you  are  asked  what  a  stag  bears, 
you  are  only  to  reckon  the  croches  he  bears, 
and  never  to  express  an  odd  number ;  for,  if 
he  has  four  croches  on  his  near  horn,  and  five 
on  his  far,  you  must  say  he  beara  ten;  if  but 
four  on  the  near  horn,  and  six  on  his  far  horn, 
you  must  say  he  beara  twelve. 

9.  Noiae  at  rutting  time. 

A  badger  ahrieka;  a  boar  freama;  a  buck 
groana  or  troata  ;  a  fox  barka  ;  a  hare  beata, 
or  tapa;  a  hart  belleth,  or  bella;  an  otter, 
whinea;  a  roe  bellowa;  a  wolf  howla. 

10.  For  their  copulation. 

A  boar  goes  to  brim  ;  a  buck  to  rut;  a  coney, 
to  buck  ;  a  fox,  a  clicketting  ;  a  hare  to  buck  ; 
a  hart,  to  rut ;  an  otter  hunta  for  hia  kind; 
a  roe,  to  toum  ;  a  wolf,  to  match  or  make. 
1 1 .  The  mark  of  their  feet. 

The  track  of  a  boar ;  the  view  of  a  buck  and 
fallow  deer ;  the  alot  of  a  hart  or  red  deer ; 
of  all  deer,  if  on  the  grass  and  scarcely  visible, 
the  foiling;  the  print  or  foot  of  a  fox;  the 
prick  of  a  hare,  and,  in  the  snow,  her  path 
is  called  the  trace;  an  otter  marka  or  aeala. 
12.  Terma  qf  the  tail. 

The  wreath  of  a  boar ;  the  aingle  of  a  buck ;  the 
acut  of  a  hare  or  rabbit ;  the  bruah  of  a  fox  ; 
the  white  tip  is  called  the  ehtgite  ;  the  aingle  of 
the  stag  or  hart;  the  atem  of  a  wolf.  A  fox's 
feet  are  called  pada;  his  head,  the  front. 


13.  The  noiaea  qf  hounda. 
When  hounds  are  thrown  off,  and  hit  npm 

scent,  they  are  said  to  challenge  or  open.  ;< 
they  are  too  busy,  and  open  before  tbej  vi 
sure  of  the  scent,  thi-y  babble.  When  himi^ 
carry  the  scent  well,  they  are  said  to  be  l-^ 
full  cry.  When  hounds  lag  behind,  or  piaz^ 
upon  the  scent,  they  are  said  to  tye  m^kl 

14.  The  career  of  a  deer. 
When  a  deer  stops  to  look  at  anything,  ke  ii 

said  to  atand  at  gaze;  when  he  rasbegbr,  be 
tripa;  and  when  he  nina  with  speed,  \>» 
atraina.  When  he  is  hunted,  and  lea'>e  'Je 
herd,  he  ainglea;  and,  when  he  fbsms  a  tl« 
mouth,  he  is  emboaaed.  When  be  «at:.< 
anything,  they  say  he  hath  this  or  that  in  t  Jt. 
wild;  when  he  holds  out  his  neck  ai  k. 
length,  declining,  they  say  he  is  qfent;  a&^ 
being  killed,  he  ia  done. 

The  stag,  buck,  and  boar,  sometimes  teJte  kS 
without  being  forced ;  and  all  other  lietsN 
are  said  to  take  water,  except  the  otter,  tcdj 
he  is  said  to  beat  theatream, 

15.  Technical  Hunting  Terms. 

A  cote,  is  when  a  dog  passes  his  fellow,  t2]k» 
in,  obstructs  his  sight,  and  tarns  the  bar* 
A  form,  where  a  hare  has  set.  At  pane^ 
looking  steadfastly  at  any  object  when  standlfig 
still.  A  layer,  where  a  atag  or  buck  Ix^i 
lodged.  Beat  counter,  backwards.  Be^ 
forming  a  serpentine  figure.  Blemidtet.  vl^ 
they  make  short  entries,  and  return.  B&U, 
to  leave  the  point  or  back,  run  away  at  iki 
report  of  the  gun,  &c.  Break  fieid,  to  erAs 
before  you.  Chap,  to  catch  with  the  mtn^  . 
Curvet,  to  throw.  Doueeta,  the  teslirks .^ 
stones.  Emboaaed,  tired.  Fbmriah,  to  \Vi< 
the  stem,  and  throw  right  and  left  in  ux^ 
great  a  hurry.  Going  to  vault,  a  barj 
going  to  ground.  Handie^,  the  gentltioci 
who  matches  the  dogs.  Hm^moaed,  hamc; 
little  or  no  sense  of  smelling.  Hng^  to  la 
close  side  by  side.  In  and  m,  too  nesi  T'.\ 
lated,  as  sire  and  daughter,  dam  and  ton.  auij 
/ncA^pin  or  pudding,  the  fat  gat.  Jerk,  ti 
attempt  to  turn,  by  skipping  out.  L^m.% 
open  or  give  tongue.  Mart,  the  death  of  ^, 
Near-acented,  not  catching  the  scent  til]  t.>i 
near.  Plod,  to  hang  upon  the  trajooiftp  i^ 
doublings.  Run  riot,  to  run  at  the  vh:- 
herd.  Sink,  to  lie  down,  ctmningiy  dnr*!:^ 
the  feet  close,  and  bearing  the  no6«  mv^i 
ground,  to  prevent  the  scent  flying.  SUn, '  i 
run  round  the  sides,  being  too  fond  (d  v\ 
hedges.  Slip,  losing  the  foot.  Spe^st  tf 
deaU,  the  teats,  ^tent,  when  the  dec  > 
nearly  dead,  which  you  may  know  hf  h.r 
stretching  his  neck  out  straight.  S/rsz**'. 
when  at  full  speed.  Tappiah,  to  lurk,  k^u. 
and  sink.  To  carry  or  hod,  when  the  em  ■ 
sticks  to  their  feet.  Tn^oning,  crosaiig  i'<' 
doubling.  Tr^,  to  force  by  yon.  Taei  tt^j 
vent.  Turiat,  a  sudden  turn  of  the  head,  %  :s 
the  scent  is  caught  sideways,  f^'ick^xo  mur 
a  low  noise.     Watch,  to  attend  to  the  ^  : 
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(log,  not  endeavouring  to  find  his  own  garoCf 
but  lying  otf  for  advantages.  In  coursing  it 
is  called  running  cunning.  Wilet  or  Toila 
are  engines  to  take  deer  with.  Wrench,  a 
half-turn. 

JlNTING-POLE.  A  pole  by  which  hunters 
tamed  aside  branches  in  passing  through 
thickets.   (Gent. Rec.) 

lUNTING-THE-FOX.  A  boy's  game  men- 
tioned in  the  Schoole  of  Vertue,  n.  d.  There 
are  other  games  called  Hunting  the  dipper, 
and  Hunting  the  vfhietle. 
UNTING-THE-RAM.  A  custom  formerly 
prevalent  at  Eton,  but  discontinued  about  the 
year  1747.  It  was  usual  for  the  butchers  of 
the  College  to  give  on  the  election  Saturday 
a  ram  to  be  bunted  by  the  scholars.  MS. 
Sloane  4839,  f.  86. 

UNTING-THE-WREN.  The  custom  still  pre- 
valent in  Ireland,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  some 
other  places,  on  St.  Stephen's  Day,  of  hunting 
the  wren,  is  one  of  very  considerable  antiquity. 
Its  origin  is  only  accounted  for  by  tradition. 
Aubrey,  having  mentioned  the  last  battle 
fought  in  the  North  of  Ireland  between  the 
Protestants  and  the  Papists,  says: — "Near 
the  same  place  a  party  of  the  Protestants  had 
been  surprised  sleeping  by  the  Popish  Irish, 
were  it  not  for  several  wrens  that  just  wakened 
them  by  dancing  and  pecking  on  the  drums 
as  the  enemy  were  approaching.  For  this 
reason  the  wild  Irish  mortally  hate  these  birds 
to  this  day,  calling  them  the  devil's  servants, 
and  killing  them  wherever  they  can  catch 
them ;  they  teach  their  children  to  thrust 
them  full  of  thorns ;  you'll  see  sometimes  on 
holidays  a  whole  parish  running  like  madmen 
from  hedge  to  hedge  a  wren-hunting."  In 
the  Isle  of  Man,  on  St.  Stephen's  Day,  the 
children  of  the  villagers  procure  a  vnren, 
attach  it  with  a  string  to  a  branch  of  holly, 
decorate  the  branch  with  pieces  of  riband 
that  they  beg  from  the  various  houses,  and 
mrry  it  through  the  village,  singing  the  follow- 
ing .  jdiculous  lines  : — 

Vc-  il  hunt  th«  wran,  tayt  Robin  to  Bobbin  ; 
Ve*ll  hunt  the  wran.  tay  Richard  to  Rubin; 
V.  .1  hunt  the  wran,  layi  Jack  o'  th'  land  { 
Ve'll  hunt  the  wran,  uys  every  one. 

V  here  shall  we  find  him  1  layi  Robin  to  Bobbin; 
Vhere  shall  we  find  him  ?  say*  Richard  to  Robin  i 

V  here  shall  we  And  him  ?  layt  Jack  o'  th'  land , 
Vhere  shftll  we  find  blm  1  lays  every  one. 

n  yon  green  biuh,  fays  Robin  to  Bobbin  ; 
D  yun  green  bush,  says  Richard  to  Robin , 
n  yon  green  bush,  says  Jack  o'  th'  land ; 
D  yon  green  bush,  lays  every  one* 

low  fthall  we  kill  him  ?  says  Robin  to  Bobbin  ; 
low  shall  we  kill  him?  says  Richard  to  Robin; 
low  shall  we  kill  him  7  says  Jack  o*  the  land  ; 
low  shall  we  kill  him  ?  says  every  one. 

iritti  sticks  and  stones,  says  Robin  tq  Bobbin ; 
ip'Itli  sticks  and  stones,  says  Richard  to  Robin  ; 
nth  sticka  and  stones,  says  Jack  o'  th'  land ; 
Jltlk  iClcks  and  atones,  says  every  on*?. 


How  shall  we  get  him  home  ?  says  Robin  to  Bobbin  j 
Huw  shall  we  get  him  home  ?  says  Richard  to  Robin  i 
How  shall  we  get  him  home  ?  says  Jack  o"  th*  land ; 
How  shall  we  get  him  home  F  says  every  one. 

We'll  borrow  a  cart,  says  Robin  to  Bobbin ; 
We'll  borrow  a  cart,  says  Richard  to  Robin ; 
We'll  borrow  a  cart,  says  Jack  o'  th'  laud ; 
We'll  borrow  a  cart,  says  every  one. 

How  shall  we  boil  him  ?  says  Robin  to  Bobbin  | 
How  shall  we  boil  him  ?  says  Richard  to  Robin ; 
How  shall  we  boil  him  f  says  Jack  o'  th'  land ; 
How  shall  we  boil  him  f  says  every  one. 

In  the  brewery  pan,  Mys  Robin  to  Bobbin ; 
In  the  brewery  pan,  says  Richard  to  Robin  ; 
In  the  brewery  pan,  says  lack  o'  th'  land ; 
In  the  brewery  p«n,  says  every  one. 

HUNT'S-UP.  A  tune  played  on  the  horn  under 
the  windows  of  sportsmen  very  early  in  the 
morning,  to  awaken  them.  Hence  the  term 
was  applied  to  any  noise  of  an  awakening  or 
alarming  nature.  **  A  hunt  is  up  or  mnsike 
plaid  under  ones  windowin  amoming,"  Florio, 
p.  304.  "  Reneil,  a  hunts-up,  or  morning 
song  for  a  new-maried  wife  the  day  after  the 
mariage,"  Cotgrave.  *'  Huntup,  a  clamour,  a 
turbulent  outcry,"  Craven  Gl.  One  ballad  of 
the  hunfi'Up  commences  with  the  following 
lines  :— 

The  hunt  ia  up,  the  hunt  is  up. 
And  now  it  is  almost  day ; 

And  be  that's  a-bcd  with  another  man's  wife, 
Ifs  time  to  get  him  away. 

Mr.  Black  discovered  a  document   in  the 

Rolls-house,  from  which  it  appeared  that  a 

song  of  the  Hunt* 9  up  was  known  as  early  as 

1536,  when  information  was  sent  to  the  coun 

dl  against  one  John  Hog^n,  who,  "  with  a 

crowd  or  a  fyddyll,"  sung  a  song  with  some 

political  allusions  to  that  tune.    Some  of  the 

words  are  given  in  the  information : 

The  hunt  is  up,  the  hunt  is  up,  &c. 

The  Masters  of  Arte  and  Doctours  of  Dy  vynytA 

Have  brought  this  realme  ought  of  good  unyti. 

Thre  nobyli  men  have  uke  this  to  stay. 

My  Lord  of  NorlT.  Lorde  of  Surrey, 

And  my  Lorde  of  Shrewsbyrry : 

The  Duke  of  SuflT.  myght  have  made  Inglond  mery 

The  words  were  taken  down  from  recitation, 

and  are  not  given  as  verse.    See  Collier's 

Shakespeare,  Introd.  p.  288. 

Vaurus  last  mom  Bt%  mistreia  window  plaid 

An  huntM  vp  on  his  lute ;  but  she  (lu  said) 

Threw  stones  at  him :  so  he,  like  Orpheus,  there 

Made  stones  come  flying  his  sweet  notes  to  hcmre. 

Wift  Bedlam,  1617. 

HUORK.    Ache ;  pain.    Arch.  xxx.  367. 

UUP.    Hook,    perhaps  a  corruption. 

So  what  with  hup,  and  what  with  crook. 
They  make  here  may  stir  ofte  wynne. 

Cower,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134.  f.  145 

HUPE.     Hopped;  leapt.     Rob.  Glouc.  p.  207. 

Huppe,  to  ho^.   (A.-S,)    //up/e,  hopped,  MS. 

Hart.  2277. 
HURCH.    To  cuddle.     Somertet. 
HURCHED.    Ajar,  as  a  door.    Line 
II U  RCHEON.    A  hedgehog.     Northumb. 
HURDAM.    Whoredom.     (^..&) 
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The  tyxte  comaundyth  ui  alio 
That  we  ahul  nonne  hmrdam  do. 

MS.  Harl,  1701.  f.  11. 

HURDE.     Heard.     Heame, 
HIJRDEN.     Same  as  Harden,  q.  v. 
HURDER.    A  heap  of  stones.    North. 
UURDICES.     Hurdles;   scaffolds;   ramparts; 

fortifications ;   large  shields  termed  pavises. 

(J.'N.)    See  Weber's  Gl.  to  Met.  Rom. 
HURDIES.    The  loins ;  the  crupper.    North. 
HURDIS.     Ropes.     Ritton. 
HURDLE.  (1)  A  gate.    /.  Wtght. 

(2)  The  same  as  Harle,  q.  v. 
HURDREVE.    The  herb  centaury. 
HURDS.    The  same  as  Hards,  q.Y. 

HURE.  (1)  A  covering  for  the  head.  Pilieus 
est  omamentum  capitis  tacerdotit  velgraduati, 
Anglioe,  a  bure  or  a  pyllyon,  MS.  Bibl.  Reg. 
12  B.  i.f.  12. 

(2^  Hair.    Also,  a  whore.    North. 

[3)  Hire ;  reward.     (A.-S.) 
HUREN.    Theirs.    Gen.pl.     (A.^S.) 
HURE.SORE.    \Slien  tbe  skin  of  the  head  is 

sore  from  cold.     Chesh. 
HURGIN.    Astoutlai.     North. 
IIURKLE.    To  shrug  up  the  back.    "  Hurck- 

ling  with  his  head  to  his  sholders/'   Optick 

Glasse  of  Humors,  1639,  p.  135. 
HURL.  (1)  A  hurdle.    Kent. 

(2)  A  hole  or  comer;  a  closet.     Yorksh. 

(3)  To  be  chilled.     Craveu  GL 

(4)  To  rumble,  as  wind  does,  &c. 
HURL-BONE.    A  knee-bone.    *«  Intemodtum, 

a  hurlebone,"  MS.  Bodl.  604,  f.  4. 

HURLEBAT.     A  kind  of  dart.    HowelL 

HURLEBLAST.  A  hurricane.  This  term  oc- 
curs in  Huloet's  Abcedarium,  1552. 

HURLEPOOLE.     A  whirlpool.    Florio,  p.  81. 

HURLERS.  A  number  of  large  stones,  set  in 
a  kind  of  square  figure,  near  St.  Clare  in 
Cornwall,  so  called  from  an  odd  opinion  held 
by  the  common  people,  that  they  are  so  many 
men  petrified,  or  changed  into  stones,  for 
profaning  the  Sabbath-day  by  hurling  the 
ball,  an  exercise  for  which  the  people  of  that 
county  have  been  always  famous.  The 
hurlers  are  oblong,  rude,  and  unhewed,  and 
have  been  conjectured  to  be  sepulchral  monu- 
ments. See  a  Brief  Account  of  Certain  Cu- 
riosities in  Cornwall,  1807,  p.  14. 

nURLES.    The  filaments  of  wax. 

it  is  to  sweet  that  the  pigges  will  eate  It ;  It  growes 
no  higher  than  other  grasse,  but  with  knotts  and 
hurtet,  like  a  skeen  of  sllke.  '  Aubrtff,  Athmole  MSS. 

HURLEWIND.     A  whirlwind.     Harrington. 

HURLING.  (1)  A  young  perch.     West. 

(2)  Harrowing  a  field  after  the  second  ploughing. 
Chesh. 

(3J  The  game  of  ball.     West. 

(4)  Strife  ;  conflict.     Nominale  MS. 

HURLUK.     Hard  chalk.    Beds. 

HURLY.    A  noise,  or  tumult     Skak. 

HURN.  (1)  To  run.    Somerset. 

(2)  A  hole,  or  comer.  Yorksh.  "  From  hale 
to  hurae,"  Wright's  Political  Songs,  p.  150. 

HURON.    Hers.    Chron.  VUodun.  p.  74. 


HURPLE.    The  same  as  Hurkle,  q.  v. 
HURR.    A  thin  flat  piece  of  wood,  tied  to: 

string,  and  whirled  round  in  the  air. 
IIURRE.    To  growl,  or  snarl     Jonsom, 
HURRIBOB.    A  smart  blow.     North. 
IIURRICANO.    A  water-spout.    Shak. 
IIURRION.    A  slut,  or  sloven.     Yorksh 
HURRISOME.    Hasty;  passionate.     Dens. 
HURROK.    Quantity:  heap.    Durham. 
HURRONE.    To  hum,  as  beet  do.    Pr.  Pan. 
HURRY.  (1)  To  bear,  lead,  or  carry  aaythkj 

away.    North. 

(2)  To  subsist ;  to  shift ;  to  shove,  or  push ;  t: 
quarrel.     Yorksh. 

(3)  A  small  load  of  com  or  hay.     East. 
HURRYTUL.    Rapid;  hastv.     West. 
HURRY-SKURRY.      Ruttering  haste;  crrj 

confusion,     far.  dial. 
HURSLE.    To  shmg  the  shoulders.    Cusuh. 
HURST.    A  wood.     (A.-S.) 
HURT-DONE.     Bewitched.    North. 
HURTELE.    To  meet  together  with  videaf.; 
to  clash  together.     (A.-N.) 
Bot  scho  roenrelle  of  Itt 
Why  thaire  dothis  wen  to  alytt. 
As  thay  In  hurta^g  had  bene  hitt. 

MS.  UmcaU  A.  L  17.  f.  27 
Whan  thel  made  here  menstracSe,  eche  man  wfr^ 
That  heven  haatili  mnd  erthe  schuld  hmrtH  to^^u*- 

William  mnd  th»  Wtr^oif.  p.  :.'■; 
The  fednis  hemself  they  burst  there  tho  ato, 
And  hurtuidan  so  ajeynne  the  wall  of  sUne. 

Chran.  FiiedWe.  p  1." 

HURTER.    The  iron  ring  which  is  in  the  ivi 

of  a  cart.     North. 
HURTLE.    A  spot.    Heref.    It  has  ak»  t' 

same  meaning  as  Hurkle,  q.  v. 
HURTLEBERRY.    The  bUbcrry.    DesM. 
HURTYNGE.    Hurt ;  harm. 

Wyth  the  grace  of  hevyn  kyage, 
Hymselfe  had  no  hurtpnge. 

MS.  Cmtttb.  Ff.  IL  M,L]'ji 

HUS.    A  house.     (A.-S.) 
HUSBAND.  (1)  A  pollard.     Kent. 
A  husbandman,  or  farmer. 
A  thrifty  man ;  an  economist    See  Hobsc*  i 

Jests,  p.  32.     Httsbandrie,  thrift,  eob&C'Sj. 

(A.'N.)    It  occurs  in  Chaucer. 
HUS  BEECH.    The  hombeam.     Sussex. 
HUSBOND.MAN.     The  master  of  a  ia::>. 

See  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  7350. 
HUSE.    A  hoarseness.     See  Hoors. 
HUSEAN.     A  kind  of  boot.     (^...V.) 
HUSH.     To  loosen  earthy  particles  frDin  c  af- 

rals  by  running  water.    North. 
HUSHING.     Shragging  up  one's   sbouliav 

Exmoor, 
HUSHION.    A  cushion.     Yorksh. 
HUSHTA.     Hold  fast.      Yorksh,     Cazr  an 

"  hold  thy  tongue." 
HUSK.  (1)  A  disease  in  cattle. 

(2)  A  company  of  hares.  A  term  used  in  asaet 
hunting.   See  Twici,  p.  32. 

(3)  Dry ;  parched.    iSnc. 
HUSKIN.    A  clownish  feUow.    Umc. 
HUSPIL.  To  disorder,  destroy,  or  pot  to  isso- 
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venicnce.  See  Salop.  Antiq.  p.  470 ;  Pr.  Parv. 
p.  255.    (A.'N.) 
IIUSS.  (1)  To  bttz.    See  Palsgrave. 
(2)  The  dog-fish.    Rouseiiet  Palsgrave. 
HUSSER.    A  dram  of  gin.    South, 
HUSSITES.    The  foUowers  of  Huss. 

Of  BrownUt,  HuMsitt,  orofCalTinUt, 
Anninian,  Puritan,  or  Familist* 

T^jflof't  MoHc,  1023. 

IIUST.     Silence ;  whist.    (^.-5.) 
HUSTINGS.    A  court  of  judicature  for  causes 

within  the  city  of  London.   MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
HUSTLE.    Same  as  HurkU,  q.  v. 
HUSTLE-CAP.    A  boy's  game,  mentioned  in 

Peregrine  Pickle,  ch.  xvi.     It  is  played  by 

tossing  up  half-pence. 
HUSTLEMENT.    Odds  and  ends.     Yorkth. 
HUTCH.  (1)  To  shrug.     Craten. 

(2)  The  ume  as  Hucche,  q.  v, 

(3)  A  coop  for  an  animal,     far.  dial    Also,  a 
trough  or  bin. 

HUTCH-CROOK.     A  crooked  stick.     York»h. 

HUTCH- WORK.    Small  ore  as  it  is  washed  by 
the  sieve.     Comw, 

HUTIC.    The  whinchat.    Sakp. 

HUTT.    A  fire-hob.    Derb. 

H  UTTER.    To  speak  confusedly.    North. 

HUWES.    Hills.     Gawayne. 

HUXENS.     Hocks;  ankles.     Devon. 

HUYLDETH.    Hold.     Heame. 

HUYSSELES.    Flames,  or  sparks  of  fire. 

HUZ.  m  Us.     North  and  West. 

(2)  To  hum,  or  buz.    Baret's  Alvearie,  1580. 

HUZZIN.    A  husk.    North, 

HUZZY.    A  housewife.    Devon.    Also  hmz. 

HWAN.    When.    MS.  Arundel.  57. 

HWAT.    What.     Somertet. 

Here  may  je  here  now  humt  $e  be, 
Here  roay  ^e  enow  htoat  yi  that  wnrldc. 

MS.  Dmice  309.  f.  35* 

IIWEL.    A  whale  or  grampus.     {^A.-S.) 

Grim  was  fishere  iwithe  god. 

And  mtkel  couthe  on  the  flod , 

Manl  god  fish  ther  inne  he  tok, 

Bothe  with  neth,  and  with  hok. 

He  took  the  aturgiun,  and  the  qual. 

And  the  turbut,  and  lax  withal  t 

He  tok  the  tele,  and  the  hwel  g 

He  ipcdde  ofte  iwithe  wel.  Havehk,  7&5> 

HWIL-GAT.     How;  in  what  manner.    (^.-5.) 
HWOND.   Abound.   NominaleMS. 

He  saw  an  hydous  ftuwid  dwell 

Withinne  that  hows  that  was  full  fell : 

Of  that  bond  giette  drede  he  had ; 

Tundale  was  never  so  adrad. 

Wen  he  had  seyn  tliat  syght. 

He  bysoght  of  that  angell  bryght 

That  he  wold  lett  hym  away  steyll. 

That  he  com  not  in  that  fowlc  hell. 

Visions  of  Tundalt,  p.  29. 

HWOR.    Whereas.    Havelok,  1119. 
HY.  (1)  Upon  hy,  on  high. 

The  pelllcan  and  the  popynjay. 

The  tomor  and  the  turtil  trw ; 
A  hund'Tth  thousand  upon  Aj/, 
The  py3tyngale  with  notU  new. 

MS.  Cantnb.  Ff.  r.  48,  f.  68. 

(2)  She ;  they.    Also  at  //ie,  q.  v. 


HYAN.    A  disease  amongst  cattle,  turoing  their 

bodies  putrid.   North. 
HYDUL-TRE.    The  elder  tree.    Ortut  Vocab. 
HYE.    An  eye.    Wright's  Seven  Sages,  p.  23. 
HYEE.   Quickly.    Weber. 
HYEL.   The  whole ;  all.    North 
HYELY.    Proudly.     (^.-.S.)     "  Hyely  hailsez 
that  hulke/'  MS.  Morte  Arthure.  Also,  loudly. 
"  He  thanked  God  hylye/'  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.ii. 
38,  f.  65.   See  SyrGawayne. 
HYEN.    A  hyena.    ^Mk. 
HYGHINGLl.    Hastily;  speedily.   (A.^S.)    Yn 

hyghynget  Emar^,  511. 
HYIE.    High.    Degrevant,  840. 
HYL.  Aheap.   (/#.-&) 

Alle  made  he  hem  dun  falle, 
That  in  his  gate  yedcn  and  tlode. 
Wel  slxtene  laddes  gode. 
Als  he  lep  the  kok  til. 
He  shof  hem  alle  upon  an  hjfl  ; 
Astlrte  til  him  with  hit  rippe, 
And  bigan  the  flsh  to  kippe.      Havelok,  69?. 
HYN.    Him ;  it.     WiltM.    It  occurs  in  the  last 

sense  in  early  English. 
HYNDE.    Gentle ;  courteous. 

Sehe  was  bothe  curtea  and  h^ndg  t 
Every  man  was  bur  frynde. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  11.  38,  f.  74. 

HYNNY-PYNNY.  "  In  my  younger  days  I  re- 
member a  peculiar  game  at  marbles  called 
hynny-pynny,  or  hyBsy-pytey,  played  in  some 
parts  of  Devon  and  Somerset.  I  am  unable  to 
explain  its  precise  nature,  but  a  hole  of  some 
extent  was  made  in  an  uneven  piece  of  ground, 
and  the  game  was  to  shoot  the  marbles  at 
some  object  beyond  the  hole  without  letting 
them  tumble  in  it.  The  game  occasionally 
commenced  by  a  ceremony  of  no  very  delicate 
description,  which  sufSced  to  render  the  fallen 
marbles  still  more  ignominious,"  MS.  Gloss. 

HYNONE.    Eyes.    Nominale  MS.  AtiMiif. 
He  toke  hb  Icve  with  drere  there. 
With  wepyng  Aynone  and  hert  full  culd. 

Chnm.  FUodun.  p.  A8. 

HYRNEHARD.  The  herb  baU-wced. 

HYRON.    A  comer.   See //tm«. 

And  sey  hem  In  an  hjmm  there  so  lorche. 
And  a«kcde  hvm  what  they  dedon  ther  tho. 

Chnm.  Vllodun,  p.  LDO. 

HYRT.    An  assembly.    (AS.) 

HYRYS.    Praise.    (A.-S.) 

To  the  and  to  alle  thy  ferys, 

I  schalle  yow  5ylde  fuUe  lethur  A^rys. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  11  38,  (.  138. 

HYSEHYKYLLE.    An  icicle.    Pr.  Parv.  p  259. 
HYYETH.    Highest.    Octovian,  1771. 
HY3E.  (1)  An  eye.    MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  6,  f.  4. 

I  serve,  I  bowe,  I  loke,  I  loute, 

Myn  hjf^e  foloweth  hire  aboute. 

Gower,  MS.  Boc.  Antlq.  131.  f.  111. 

(2)  High.   NominaleMS. 
Therefore  1  rchall  telle  the  a  saw, 
Ytho  8o  wold  be  hy^e  he  ichall  be  law.  MS.A*hmolo  Gl 

HV3T.  (1)  Called.    {A.-S.) 

(2)  Promised.     Sec  further  in  Might. 

My  fadur  was  a  Walsahe  kny5t. 

Dame  Isabelle  my  modur  hp^t. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  V.  48,  f.  40. 
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[1)  Sometimes  repeated  in  conversation,  "  I 
know  it,  I."  Instances  are  frequent  in  our 
earlj  dramatists.  This  vowel  was  constantly 
used  for  ay,  yes,  and  is  still  found  in  the  pro- 
Tindal  dialects  in  that  sense.  A  curious  exam- 
pleoccurs  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ed.  1623,  p.  66. 

(2^  An  eye.    See  Skelton's  Works,  ii.  98. 

(3)  It  is  very  common  in  early  English  as  an 
augment  or  prefix  to  the  imperfects  and 
participles  of  verbs,  being  merely  a  corruption 
of  A.-S.  ge.  It  has  been  considered  unnecessary 
to  give  many  examples.  They  will  be  found 
in  nearly  every  English  writer  previously  to 
the  sixteenth  century,  but  perhaps  the  follow- 
ing references  will  be  found  useiful : — I-benet 
been,  Torrent  of  Portugal,  p.  99;  iMent^ 
blinded,  Warton,  iL  399;  i-bletcedf  blessed, 
Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  159 ;  i-Auli,  built,  Hartshorne's 
Met.  Tales,  p.  108 ;  i-ctutf  cast,  W.  Mapes,p. 
344 ;  i-cnowe,  know,  Wright's  Anec.  Lit.  p. 
90 ;  i-corv,  chosen,  St.  Brandan,  p.  33 ;  i-kaut, 
caught,  Reliq.  ii.  274  ;  ukend,  known,  ib.  i. 
42 ;  i4a$t,  lasted,  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  509 ;  i-faio/, 
bereaved,  Wright's  Anec.  Lit.  p.  90 ;  umelled, 
mixed  together,  St.  Brandan,  p.  13  ;  t-men/«, 
designed,  contrived,  Chester  Plays,  i.  18, 103 ; 
i'tened,  injured,  W^right's  Political  Songs,  p. 
149 ;  i-puU,  put,  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  466 ;  i-quytt, 
avenged.  Torrent,  p.  89;  i^tacred^  consecrated, 
Rob.  Glouc.  p.  494  ;  i-«ttf/,  secst,  Reliq.  Antiq. 
ii.  277;  i-tlawe,  slain,  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  488; 
i'tpilt,  destroyed,  W.  Mapes,  p.  343 ;  Unite, 
shrived,  confessed,  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  276 ;  t- 
MtouHffe,  wounded,  ibid.  ii.  278 ;  i-gtrawit, 
stretched,  ibid.  ii.  190 ;  i-iwore,  sworn,  Robin 
Hood,  i.  37  ;  i-«tmm,  Sir  Degrevant,  1054  ; 
Udke,  taken,  Robin  Hood,  L  50;  i-tel,  tell, 
Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  85;  i-the,  prosper,  MS. 
Laud.  108 ;  i-went,  gone,  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  211 ; 
i-wtmnff  won,  Wright's  Pol.  Songs,  p.  339  ; 
Utcorredt  warred,  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  3 ;  t-jiven, 
given,  W.  Mapes,  p.  342. 

T-BAKE.    Baked.    {^.-S.) 

Of  flu  and  of  fleue,  of  foulei  l>teJr«, 

He  Ictu  lenden  In  cartH  to  his  fader  sake. 

if&  JlMfl.fi53,  f.lO. 

i-BEO.    Been.    See  St.  Brandan,  p.  3. 

I.BOEN.    Ready;  prepared.    (A.-S,) 

I-BOREWE.     Bom.     Sevyn  Sages,  826. 

I.BUYD.  Bowed  up.  See  Wright's  Middle- 
Age  Treatises  on  Science,  p.  139. 

IBYE.    To  Abie.    See  Torrent,  p.  52. 

ICCLES.  Icicles.  North,  We  have  also  ice- 
shofffflet,  ice^hackles,  8cc.  Also,  spars  in  the 
form  of  icicles. 

ICE.  To  break  the  ice,  to  open  a  business  or 
conversation.     Var.  dial. 

ICE-BONE.    The  edge-bone  of  beef. 

ICE-CANDLES.     Icicles.     Var,  dial 

ICH.  (1)  To  eke  out,  or  prolong.    North, 

(2)  I.     Also,  each.     {J.-S.) 

ICHET.    The  itch.    Somerset, 

ICILY.    An  icicle.     Kent.     UrryMS. 

IDEL.     In  ideh  in  vain.     {A.^S.) 

IDELICHE.    Vainly;  fruitlessly.     (^.-5.) 


Thus  may  je  sen  my  beay  whd« 
That  goth  not  idtlieht  aboat«. 

Cower,  MS.  Soe.  Jntiq,  1S4.  L  lU 

I-DELVD.    Divided.    (A.-S.) 

Thilke  was  idelvd  in  twoo. 

MS.  Gtntab.  FT.  v.  48,  f.  CJ. 

IDLE.    Wandering ;  light-headed.    An  ocos- 
sional  use  of  the  word  in  old  plays.    Also^ 
sterile,  barren.     Othello,  L  3. 
IDLE-BACK.    An  idle  fellow.     North. 
IDLEMEN.    Gentlemen     Homertet. 
IDLETON.     A  lazy  person.    Somerset.    Thii 
word  is  formed  similariy  to  simplettm.    The 
Soliloquy  of  Ben  Bond  the  Idleton  is  printed 
in  the  dialect  of  Zummerzet,  1843,  p.  6. 

The  old  merry  monosyllable  Is  quite  obliterated, 
and  in  its  stead,  each  (rf/«<eii,  and  loitering acbool-boy 
with  a  previous  d— n,  writes  B — ng. 

CbMit/  JTbeeOamee.  ITSS.  p  Ti. 

IDLE-WORMS.    Worms  bred  in  the  finger»  d 

lazy  girls,  an  ancient  notion  alluded  to  br 

Shakespesre.    Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  4. 

I-DO.    Done.    *«  What  heo  wolde  hit  was  i-do,** 

Temon  MS.  f.  9. 
IDOLASTRE.    An  idolater.    {A.-N,) 
lEN.    Eyes.    Nominate  MS. 

Of  al  this  ryght  nowght  y-wb  ye  rcche, 
Ne  newre  moo  myn  ien  two  ben  drie. 

Chaucer,  M&.  CiMtfcS.  Pf.  L  6.  £.51. 
I-FAKINS.     In  faith.    North.    In  some  coun- 
ties, i'fags  is  common. 
IF-ALLE.     Although.    {A,-S,) 

If-atte  the  knyghte  were  kene  and  thro. 
Those  owtlawes  wanne  the  child  hym  fro. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  1.  17,  f.  ttL 

IFE.    The  yew  tree.    Suffolk, 

I-FET    Fetched.  "  Forre  tVe/ and  dere  i4)own 

is  goode  for  ladvs,*'  MS.  Douce  52, 1  13. 
I-FICCHID.    Fixed.    (^.-&) 

That  after-clap  in  my  roynde  so  depe 
I'ftechid  is,  and  hath  suche  rote  canjte. 
That  alle  my  joye  and  mhthe  is  leyde  to  »iepe. 

Occlew,  MS,  Soe,  dntiq.  134,  Lt& 

IFTLE.    If  thou  wilt.     North, 
IGII.    An  eye.     Nominale  MS. 

Noo  tunge  can  telle,  noon  erthly  ifgh  may  eee. 

MS.  Out.  SfS. 

IGHT.    Owes;  possesses?    (A.-S.) 
The  beest  to  slaujte  shal  go  thou. 
And  the  lord  that  hit  ight. 

Cursor  Mundi,  MS,  Coll,  THn.  Cantmi.  f.«L 

IGNARO.    An  ignorant  person.   (Ital,) 
This  was  the  auncient  keeper  of  that  plaer. 
And  footer-father  of  the  gyaunt  dead ; 
His  name  Ignaro  did  his  nature  right  arrad. 

Spenser's  Faerie  Qitseno,  I.  ricLS 

IGNOMIOUS.     Ignominions.     Peele.    Shakp- 

speare  has  ignomy  sereral  times. 
IGNORANT.     Unknown,     hooper. 
IGNOTE.     Unknown.     (Lat.) 
I-GROTEN.   Wept.   (A.-S,) 

The  kinges  douther  bluan  thrtre. 

And  wex  the  fsyrest  wman  on  live ; 

or  all  thewes  w^m]  she  wis. 

That  gode  werm  and  of  pria. 

The  mayden  Gohleboru  was  botcn  ; 

For  hire  was  mani  a  ter  i-groten.  HawM*  A 
I-HALDE.    Held.    (^.-&) 
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In  a  tmin«  that  Cane  Is  calde. 
A  bridale  was  thtrre  on  i-halde. 

Curmr  Mundi,  MS.  Coll  Trin,  Cunfot.f.BS. 

[HIT.    Yet.     Sharp's  Gov.  Myst.  p.  149. 

[IS.    Ice.    Pien  Ploughman,  p.  476. 

[K.    I;  each;  eke,  also.    {A,-S.) 

[KE.    Contr.  of  Isaac.    North, 

[KLE.    An  icicle.    Nominale  MS. 

[LCE.    Each.    Wright's  Seven  Sages,  p.  6. 

[LD.    To  yield,  or  requite.     North, 

fLDE.    An  island.    Langtoft,  p.  56. 

[LDEL.     Each  deal,  or  part.    Arch.  xxx.  409. 

[LE.  An  island. 

And  the  day  was  y-«ett 

Of  the  batell,  wlthowten  leit ; 

In  a  place  where  they  schulde  bee» 

Yn  an  pte  wythynne  the  see. 

Who  was  gladd  but  kynge  Adelston, 

And  hys  lordys  everychone. 

That  the  pylgryme  wolde  take  on  hande 

For  to  fyght  wyth  Collebrande  I 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  98,  f.SIS. 

[LES.     Small  flat  insects  found  in  the  livers  of 

sheep.     Comw, 
f.LICHE.    Alike ;  equaUy. 

For  thooje  I  sumtyme  be  untrewe, 
Hir  love  is  ever  i-Uche  newe. 

Curtor  Mundi,  MS.  CM,  Trin,  Cantab,  f.  1. 

[LK.  The  same.  (A.-S,)  lUta,  each,  every. 
Ilkadel,  every  part,  every  one.  Ilkont  each 
one,  every  one.    Still  in  use. 

My  name*  heseid,  is  July  Robyn ; 

J/Are  man  knowes  hit  welle  and  fyne. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.48. 

The  emperowre  answeryd  also  tyte, 

I  graunte  well  that  he  be  quyte : 

All  forgeve  y  here  Tyrrye. 

My  evyll  wylle  and  my  malycolye : 

I  scball  delyvyr  hyro  all  hys  lande. 

And  all  the  honowre  into  hys  hande ; 

And  y  wyste  where  he  were, 

Y  schulde  delyvyr  hym  lesse  and  more. 

Gye  answeryd,  yf  y  may, 

Yes€hall  hym  see  thysyOre  day. 

My  frende,  he  seyde  hastelye, 

Go  seke  me  Erie  Tyrrye. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  U.  38,  f.  809. 

[LKE.    The  wild  swan.    Drayton. 

[LKER.  Each.  {A,.S,) 

The  feste  fourtl  dawes  sat. 
So  ridie  was  nevere  non  to  that. 
The  king  made  Roberd  there  knlth. 
That  was  ful  strong  and  ftil  with, 
And  Willam  Wendut.  bet  hb  brother. 
And  Huwe  Raven,  that  was  that  other. 
And  made  hem  baroans  aUe  thre. 
And  yaf  hem  lond,  and  other  fe. 
So  mikel,  that  ilker  twent[i]  knihtea 
Havede  of  genge,  dayes  and  nithes. 

HavUk,  i353. 

ILL.  To  slander,  or  reproach.  North.  To 
be  iU  in  on^9  telf^  to  be  affected  by  an  internal 
disease.  JW-wiUed^  malevolent.  lU-a-hail, 
bad  luck  to  you !  TUan,  a  bad  fellow.  JU- 
conditioned,  iU-contrivedt  bad-tempered,  per- 
yerse,  self-willed.  TZZ-convensenf,  inconvenient. 
lU-farand,  bad  conditioned,  ill-looking.  See 
Thornton  Rom.  p.  309.  lU-part,  iU-reliahedy 
disagreeable.    JU-Met,  in  difficulties. 


ILLE.    Uiedenpitheille.diMmieAitmoaL   ISU 
maked,  ill  treated.  {A,'S,) 

Sho  was  adrad,  for  he  so  thrette. 
And  dunte  nouth  the  apusing  Ictte, 
But  they  hire  liked*  tivtthe  iOe, 
Thouthe  it  was  Goddes  wllle.  Hsoe/elr,  Ilfil 
ILLFIT.    An  ale  vat    Salop. 
ILLIFY.    To  reproach,  or  defame.    North. 
ILL-MAT-DAY.    A  name  given  to  the  1st  of 
May,  1517,  when  the  London  prentices  rose 
up  against  the  foreigners  resident  in  that  city, 
and  did  great  mischief.     Stowe  says  their 
captain  was  one  John  Lincoln,  a  broker.   See 
also  MS.  Cott.  Vesp.  A.  xxv. 
ILL-THING.    St  Anthony's  fire.    Devon, 
ILLUSTRATE.     Illustrious.     Hiffffini.     Hall 
has  ilhutre,  **  the  union  of  the  two  noble  and 
iUuttre  famelies  of  Lancastre  and  Yorke.' 
ILLUSTRE.    To  bring  to  light.     (A.-N.) 
ILL-WIND.    It  is  an  Ul  wind  which  blows  no 
body  any  good,  a  common  phrase,  implying 
that  roost  events,  however  untoward  to  some, 
are  productive  of  good  to  others.  **  That  wind 
blowes  ill,  where  she  gaines  not  something," 
The  Smoaking  Age,  or  the  Man  in  the  Mist, 
12mo.  Lond.  1617,  p.  164. 
I-LOKE.    Locked  up.    (A..5.) 

With  on  worde  of  the  maide  spoke. 
The  Holy  Goost  is  in  here  brest  i-lokti. 

Legate,  MS,  Athmnie  39,  f.  98. 

I-LOME.    Often;  frequently.    (^.-5.)    "Over 

the  see  caste  i-lome"  St.  Brandan,  p.  24.- 
I-LOWE.    Lied.     Weber, 
ILT.    A  gelt  sow.    Devon. 
ILTHIN.    An  inflamed  sore.     Wett, 
IMAGEOUR.    A  sculptor.    Lydgate. 
IMAGERIE.    Painting;  sculpture.    (^.-iV.; 
IMAGINATIF.     Suspicious.     {A.-N,) 
I M  ACINOUS.    Imaginative.     Chapman. 
IMBARN.    To  enclose ;  to  shut  up. 
IMBASE.  To  degrade.  Harrison,  p.  205. 

Unplttled  might  he  bee. 

That  ImtafM  his  degree, 

With  this  Indignitie. 

Maroceus  Extatietu,  IS95, 

IMBECELLED.    Embezzled;  stolen. 

He  brought  fhnn  thence  abundance  of  brave 
arroes.  which  were  here  reposlted ;  but  in  the  late 
warres,  muchof  thearmca  was  imbtee^d, 

Aubm^t  WilU,  Ro^l  Soe.  MS.  p.  240. 

IMBESIL.    To  counsel ;  to  advise. 

IMBOST.    The  same  as  Emboued,  q.  v. 

IMBRAID.    To  upbraid ;  to  reproach. 

Sara  the  daughter  of  Ragnel,  desiring  to  be  de- 
livered fVom  the  impropery  and  iiiU>raiding,  as  it 
would  appear,  of  a  certain  default. 

Becon't  Worlu,  IMS,  p.  131 

IMBREKE.    House-leak.     Gerard, 

IMBRERS.    Embers.    Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  84. 

IMBROCADO.  In  fencing,  a  thrust  over  the 
arm.  {ItaL)  Florio  says,  p.  236,  "  a  thrust 
given  over  the  dagger."  Sec  the  Troubles  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  1639,  sig.  D.  iv. 

IMBUSHMENT.    An  ambush.    Latimer. 

IMBUTE.    Embued;  Uught    HaU. 

IME.  (1)  Hoar  frost.    North. 

(2)  The  tip  of  the  nose.    Someneu 
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l-MELB.    Together.    {A,-S.) 

IMEZ.    Near.     Warv, 

IMITATE.    To  try,  or  attempt.    Eatt. 

IMMANUABLE.    Listless.     TapseU. 

IMMARCESSIBLE.     Unfading.     HalL 

IMMOMENT.     Unimportant.     Shak. 

IMNER.    A  gardener.    Nominale  MS. 

I-MOULED.  Spotted;  stained.  (A.-S,) 
And  with  hit  blode  ihmll  wasshe  undefoulei 
The  ijylte  of  man  with  ruit  of  «ynne  <<moti/«rf. 

legate,  MS,  jUhtiuile  39»  f .  25. 

IMP.  (1)  A  shoot  of  a  tree;  a  cutting;  a  bud; 
grass,  or  pasturage ;  a  graft.  It  is  frequently 
used  metaphorically  for  young  offspring, 
children,  &c.,  and  is  still  in  use. 

(2)  To  add ;  to  eke  out.  Also,  an  addition,  an 
insertion.  In  hawking,  to  insert  a  new  feather 
in  the  place  of  a  broken  one. 

(3)  One  length  of  twisted  hair  in  a  fisliing  line. 
North. 

(4)  To  rob  a  person.  Lane. 
IMPACT. 

One  vow  they  made  rellgloutly, 
And  wereof  onesocietie ; 
And  onely  was  their  impaeU 
The  fonne  of  either*  phantaale. 

PhUlU  and  r*ora,  1598. 

IMPALE.    To  encircle ;  to  enclose. 
IMPARLE.    To  speak ;  to  debate.  (Fr.) 
IMPARTERS.    Persons  induced  to  part  with 

their  money  by  artful  pretences. 
IMPARTIAL.    Used  sometimes  for  pariiaL 
IMPATIENCE.    Anger.   Shai. 
IMPEACHMENT.   An  hinderance.   ShaJt.     . 
IMPED.    Planted.    Chaucer, 
IMPER.   A  person  who  plants.   (A.-S.) 
IMPERANCE.  Command ;  mastery.  (Lat,)  Im- 

peraifff  commanded,  Hardyng,  f.  50. 
IMPERIAL.  (1)  A  kind  of  cloth. 
(2)  A  game  at  cards,  mentioned  as  having  been 

played  by  Henry  VIII. 
IMPETRATE.   To  obtain  by  entreaty.  See  Hall. 

Richard  III.  f.  22.     Impetre,  Vita;  Patrum, 

f.97.   (^..JV.) 
IMPINGANG.  An  ulcer.  Devon.  It  is  also  called 

an  impingalL 
IMPING-NEEDLES.  Needles  used  by  falconers 

in  imping  hawks.   See  Imp  (2). 
IMPLEACH.   To  intertwine.  Shak. 
IMPLUNGED.    Plunged  in. 

That  to  they  might  get  out  of  the  most  dangerous 

gulfe  of  ignorance^  wherin  multitudes  are  Implunged, 

Denfs  Pathway,  p.  984. 

IMPLY.   To  fold  up ;  to  entangle.  Spenser, 
IMPONE.   To  interpose.  (Lat,)   Jocularly,  to 

lay  a  wager.   Hamlet,  v.  2. 
IMPORTABLE.   Intolerable ;  impossible. 

For  he  alone  shall  tread  down  the  wlnepresa,  and 

take  upon  his  back  the  great  and  importable  burden 

of  your  sins  alL  liecon's  Works,  1843,  p.  03. 

IMPORTANCE.   Importunity.    Not  peculiar  to 

Shakespeare,  as  supposed  by  Nares  and  Todd. 

The  word  is  used  by  Heywood.   Important, 

importunate.  (Fr.) 
IMPORTLESS.   Unimportant.   Shak. 
IMPORTUNACY.  Importunity.  ^Aa*.  Chaucer 

has  inqtortune. 


IMPORTURE.   A  stratagem.   HaO. 
IMPOSE.   Imposition ;  command.   Skak, 
IMPOSTEROUS.   Deceitful ;  cheating.  Imftn^ 

turiotu,  Hamblet,  p.  155. 
IMPOTENT.    Fierce;  uncontrollable.  (Lat.) 
IMPRESS.   A  motto,  or  device. 
IMPRIME.   To  unharbour  the  hart.  Alio  & 

same  as  Emprimef  q.  v. 
IMPRINT.    To  borrow.   (^.-.V.) 
IMPROPERY.   Impropriety.  HaU. 
IMPROVE.    To  reprove ;  to  reftitc.   (Lot.)   h 

also  means,  to  prove. 

Improve,  rebuke,  exhort  with  all  ksQgKfitiof 

and  doctrine. 

S  Tim,  It.  2»  at  qvoted  inSeeon'e  Wm*»,tUi,  p. a. 

IN.  (1)  Upon ;  within.    (A.-S.) 

(2)  To  carry  in  com,  &c.  Var,  diaL 

After  that  herveste  jfnned  had  his  scbevcs. 

MS.  AOL  m. 

(3)  7b  be  inunth  a  person,  to  be  on  good  tenu 
with  him.   A  common  phrase. 

(4)  That;  if;  than.    North, 
INACTIOUS.   Anxious.  Leic. 
IN-AND-IN.    A  gambling  game,  played  by  two 

or  three  persons  with  four  dice.     It  was  for- 
merly in  fashion  at  ordinaries. 
I  call  to  mlnde  1  heard  my  twelve-pesee  say 
That  be  hath  oft  at  Chrlatmaa  beene  at  play ; 
At  court,  at  th'  innes  of  court,  and  everywhere 
Throughout  the  klngdome,  being  farre  and  ceen. 
At  Passage  and  at  Mumchance,  at  In  and  im. 
Where  swearing  hath  bin  counted  for  oo  steBe; 
Where  Fullam  high  and  low-men  bore  great  cvaj-, 
With  the  quicke  heipe  of  a  Bard  Cater  Trey. 

TVaveU  ^f  Twelve-Pence,  1630,  p.  p. 

Your  ordinaries,  and  your  gamlng-adnxtlet; 
(The  game  of  Mercuries,  the  mart  of  footes) 
Doe  much  rcjoyse  when  his  gold  doth  apfe&c; 
Sending  him  empty  with  a  flea  In'a  eare ; 
And  when  hee's  gone,  to  one  another  Ungh, 
Making  his  roeanes  the  subject  of  f  heir  mo^. 
And  say,  its  plly  he's  not  better  taught. 
Hee's  a  falre  gamester,  but  his  lock  is  soRighL 
In  the  meanetime,  his  pockets  being  scant* 
Hee  Andes  a  lurcher  to  supply  his  want. 
One  that  ere  long*  by  {-.laying  tn-and'im. 
Will  carryall  his  lordship  In  a  skin. 

The  Youtiff  Gallant's  9VkirHsif.  )& 

IN -BANK.    IncUning  ground.    North. 

INBASSET.   An  embassy.    Cov.  Myst.  p.  77. 

IN-BETWEEN.  Between;  in  a  place  tbsii 
between,  far.  dial. 

IMBOWED.   Made  in  bows  or  loops. 

INBRED.   Native.   Somerset. 

INBROTHERING.  Embroidering.  Inirvm^ 
occurs  in  Pr.  Parv.  p.  261. 

INCAPABLE.    Unconscious.    Shak. 

INCARNATION-POWDER.  A  kind  of  pow^ 
"  for  to  dere  the  syjte  ver^  welle/'  thus  c*- 
scribed  in  an  early  MS.  of  medical  rec£ip> 
XV.  Cent. — "  Take  sowf-moteme,  tk^c 
flowres  of  sowthemewod,  calamynte,  bens  : 
the  jeneper  tre,  of  echo  leche  moclie,  and  'Is 
lekuris  of  fenelle  sede  as  moche  as  of  aUe  tl* 
erbis,  and  than  make  alle  these  to  poviltj. 
and  than  strew  it  on  metes,  or  ete  it  zlI  r 
woUe  kepethe seyjte, and claryfy  the stcc:*^ 
from  alle  humcres-,  and  also  it  woUe  ma;^ 
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the  have  a  good  appetite,  and  it  wolle  stere 
the  lownges,  and  kepe  the  Ijver  in  gode  state." 
INCESTANCY.   Incest.   Middleton,  i.  268. 
INCH.   An  island.    Shak.   (Sc.) 
INXHES.  To  be  at  inches  with  them,  i.  e.  to  be 

reiT  near  to  them.  Devon. 
INCUBSSOUN.   Reason ;  cause.   (j4,^N.) 
For  love  that  was  theym  bytwetie, 
He  made  inehMmmn  for  to  abyde. 

MS,  HarU  225S,  f  86. 

INCH-MEAL.  A  word  similar  in  formation  and 
sense  iopieee-meal.    Still  in  use  in  Warwick- 
shire. Shak. 
IN-CHORN.    The  inner  pocket  or  pouch  of  a 

fishing-net.  Warta, 
INCH-PIN.  Thesweet-breadofadeer.  See  Cot- 
grave,  in  V.  Boyau, 
INCIDENTS.   Chance,  incidental  ezpences. 
INCISE.   To  cut  in.   (£a/.) 
INCLEPE.   To  call  upon.  {A.^S.) 

The!  in  cartto  and  the!  in  hort,  Init  we  In  the 
name  of  oure  Lord  God  ichal  inelepe, 

MS.  Tanner  19,  {.5U 
INCOLANT.   An  inhabitant.   {Lat,) 
INCOMBROUS.    Cumbersome.  (J.-N.) 
INCOME.   Arrival    Also,  to  arrive. 

But  Kayouf  at  the  income  was  kcpyd  unfayre. 

Merte  Arthure,  MS.  Uneotn,  f.  76. 

INCONSTANCE.    Inconstancy.  (y^.-.V.) 
INCONTINENT.  Suddenly;  immediately.  Used 

for  incontinently,  the  adverb. 
INCONVENIENT.     Unsuitable;  unbecoming. 

A  frequent  sense  in  old  plays. 
INCONY.  Fine;  pretty;  sweet;  delicate.  A  term 

of  endearment. 

LoTe  me  little,  lore  me  long ;  let  muslck  rumble. 

Whilst  I  in  thy  ineonjf  lap  do  tumble. 

Marlowe**  Jew  of  Malta,  It.  6. 

O  super-dainty  eanon,  vicar  inconjf ' 

Make  no  delay.  Miles,  but  away  ; 

And  bring  the  wench  and  money. 

A  Tale  of  a  Tu6,  tL  801. 

fN-COS.    In  partnership.  Sussex. 

[NCREATE.    Uncreated.   (Lat.) 
Myn  owen  sone  with  me  increate 
Schalle  doun  be  sente  to  be  incarnate. 

legate,  MS.  Soe.  jintiq.  134*  f.  1. 

NCULE.    To  inculcate.  (Lat.) 
NCUSS.    To  strike.    SUte  Papers,  i.  280. 
NCUSTUMED.   Accustomed.   HalL 
NCUTE.     The  same  as  Incuat,  q.  v. 

This  doth  ineute  and  beat  Into  our  hearts  the  fear 
of  God,  which  expelleth  sin. 

Beeon'e  Works,  1843,  p.  63. 

^n>£.    Azure-coloured.   (A.-N.) 
The  tother  hew  next  to  fynde 
Is  al  blew,  men  callen  vnde. 
Curtor  Mundi,  MS,  OoU,  Trin.  Cantab,  {,  C2. 

NDEED-LA !  The  exclamation  of  a  whining 
puritanical  person.  Shakespeare  uses  the 
phrase,  the  right  use  of  which  has  not  been 
previously  explained. 

HDEL.    Indoors.  Devon. 

INDENT.    To  bargain.    From  Indenture, 

>f  DER.    A  large  quantity.  East, 

^DEX.  A  list  of  the  chapters  to  a  book ;  any 
explanation  prefixed  to  a  piece  of  enter- 
tainment. 


INDIFFERENT.    Impartial.  Shak. 
INDIGNE.   Unworthy.    (A.^N.) 
INDIGNIFY.    To  insult,  or  offend. 
INOIRLT.   Carefully;  zealously. 

Than  whan  sche  wiste  it  indirlVt 

Mym  kope  schulde  be  the  more. 

Gower,  MS,  Soe.  Antiq,  194,  f.  94. 

INDISH.   Belonging  to  India. 

INDU  CnON.    A  beginning ;  an  introduction  to 

a  poem,  or  play.  (Lat.) 
INDULTYF.    Indulgence ;  luxury.  (J.-N.) 
Than  of  brod  cloth  a  5erde  be  my  lyf, 
Me  thinketh  this  is  a  verry  indultyf. 

Oeeleve,  MS,  8oe,  Antig.  134,  f.  SBt 

INDUMENTS.    Endowments.    (Lai.) 

INDURATE.   To  enure.  Arch,  xwiii.  148. 

INDUTE.    Clothed ;  indued.  (  La/.) 

INDWYNE.   To  endow.  PnwfjB/.  Parp. 

INE.    Eyes.   Minot's  Poems,  p.  29. 

INEAR.   The  kidney.  North. 

INECHED.   Inserted.  (j4.-S.) 

INENNERABLE.    Undiscovered;  unknown. 

IN  FAME.    To  defame,  or  slander. 

INFANGTHEFE.  The  liberty  of  trying  a  thief 
granted  to  the  owner  of  an  estate  for  a  rob- 
bery committed  within  it.    (A,-S.) 

INFANT.   A  child ;  a  knight.   Spenser, 

INFANTRY.    Children.    Jonson. 

INFARIN6.    Lying  within.   Somerset. 

INFATIGABLE.    Indefatigable.   Drayton, 

INFECTIVE.    Contagious.   Palsgrave, 

INFERRE.   To  bring  in ;  to  cause.    (Lat,) 

INFEST.    Annoying ;  troublesome. 

IN -FEW.   In  short ;  in  a  few  words.  Shak, 

INFORTUNE.    Misfortune.  (j4.-N.) 

INFRACT.   Unbroken ;  unbreakable.   (Lat.) 

INFUDE.    To  pour  into.   Palsgrave. 

INFUNDID.  Confounded.  See  the  list  prefixed 
to  Batman  uppon  Bartholome,  1582. 

INFUSE.    Same  as  Insense,  q.  t. 

INC.  A  meadow,  generally  one  lying  low  near  a 
river.   North, 

IN-GA.  To  go  in.  This  word  occurs  in  MS.  Cott. 
Vespas.  D.  vii.  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

INGAN.    An  onion.   Suffolk. 

IN-GANGE.  The  porch  of  a  church.  Spenser 
has  ingate,  entrance.    See  also  Craven  Gloss. 

INGENE.    Genius;  wit.   (Lat.) 

INGENIATE.    To  contrive.   Daniel. 

INGENIOSITY.  Wit;  contrivance.  Opticke 
Glasse  of  Humours,  p.  92. 

INGENIOUS.  Ingenuous.  These  terms  were 
often  transposed  by  early  writers. 

INGENNER.  To  generate.  The  commentators 
on  Shakespeare  have  overlooked  the  occur- 
rence of  the  word  in  this  sense  in  Decker's 
Knight*8  Conjuring,  1607.  It  would  have 
gone  far  towards  the  explanation  of  a  difficult 
passage  in  Othello,  iL  1. 

INGENUITY.    Ingenuousness. 

INGENY.  Wit.  See  Brit.  Bibl.  i.  302 ;  Opticke 
Glasse  of  Humours,  p.  42. 

According  to  the  nature,  ingeny,  and  property  of 
Satan,  which  is  a  liar,  and  the  father  of  ail  lying. 

Beeon'e  Worke,  1843,  p.  877* 

INGINER.    An  inventor,  or  creator.  ( Lat,) 
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Out  ircfthy  poets,  ingintra  of  «rit, 

Pourtray  thcw*  knighu  in  colours :  what  for  At 

But  to  be  represented  on  a  stage 

By  the  shanke  buskind  actors,  who  presage 

A  dearth  of  gentlemen,  plenty  of  knights 

Pit  for  the  stcwes,  but  farre  unfit  for  fights. 

Mlddleton*9  TinuTi  MttafMrphtitt  1606. 

[NGLE.  (1)  A  favourite;  a  friend;  an  attend- 
ant. Perhaps  more  correctly,  a  parasite.  The 
word  was  used  sometimes  in  the  bad  sense. 

When  the  first  word  that  a  punke  speakrs  at  her 
ingt«9  commlng  into  her  chamber  in  a  morning,  1 
pray  thee  send  for  some  fagots. 

Vox  Graevlit  1033,  p.  9. 

(2)  A  fire ;  a  flame ;  a  blaze.   North, 

(3)  The  same  as  Enghle,  q.  ▼. 
IN-GOING.   An  entrance.   (//.-S.) 
IN-GOOD-WORTH.    Well  intended. 
INGRAM.  Ignorant. 

I  am  ne  clerke,  but  an  in/rram  man,  of  small 
dderatlon  in  suche  arogant  buke  farlea. 

BulUin'*  DkUogu*,  1573.  p.  5. 

INGROTON.    To  stuff,  or  surfeit.  Pr.Parv. 
IN-GROUND.  The  same  as  In^ank,  q.  v. 
INHABITED.    Uninhabited.  {Ft) 
INHERIT.   To  possess,  or  ohtain.   Shah. 
INHIATE.    To  gape.  {Ut) 

How  like  gaping  wolves  do  many  of  them  inhiaU 
and  gape  after  wicked  mammon, 

£«coA*«  Work;  1843,  p.  853. 

INHIBIT.   To  prohibit ;  to  forbid. 

InhilbUMntr  them  upon  a  greate  payn  not  once  to 
approche  ether  to  his  spcche  or  presence. 

HalCt  Union,  1548,  Hen,  V.  fol.  I. 

INHILDE.   To  pour  in.   (^.-5.) 
INHOSPITALL.    InhospiUble.    Hall 
INIQUIETACION.     Disturbance.     See   Hall, 

Richard  III.  f.  9. 
INIQUITY.    One  of  the  names  of  the  vice  or 

buffoon  in  old  plays.    He  is  mentioned  as  old 

iniquity  by  Ben  Jonson. 
INJEST.   Almost;  very  nearly.    H^est. 
IN  JOIN.    To  join  together.   Paltgrave. 
INJURE.   Injury.  (j4.^N.) 
INJURY.  To  injure.  Middleton, 
INK.    In  falconry,  the  neck,  or  that  part  from 

the  head  to  the  body  of  a  bird  that  a  hawk 

preys  upon.    See  the  Gent.  Rec. 
IN KHORN.   To  use  inkhom  terms,  i.  c.  to  write 

affectedly,  and  use  fine  language.  "  Etanvhe- 

le  Latin,  to  inkhomizc  it,  or  use  inkhom 

tearmcs,"  Cotgrave. 
INKLE.    Inferior  Upe.    See  Florio,  p.  124 ; 

Harrison,  p.  222. 
INKLING.    A  wish,  or  desire.    North, 
INK-STANDAGE.    An  ink-stand.    Sorth, 
INLAID.   Laid  in ;  provided.   Yorksh. 
IN-LAWE.    To  receive.  (i4.-5.) 
INLEASED.    Entangled  ;insnared.  (jS.-N) 
IN-LOKE.  To  look  narrowly.   {A.-S.) 
INLY.    Inwardly ;  deeply ;  thoroughly.  (^.-5.) 
INN.  (1)  This  te'rm  was  anciently  applied  to  any 

kind  of  lodging-house,  or  residence. 
When  he  was  schryven  of  his  synnes. 
He  went  horn  Into  his  innet, 

AfS.  Cantab,  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  44. 

(2)  To  enclose.  Suuex, 


INNANDE.  Within.  Arch.  xxx.  409. 

INNARDS.  Entrails.    f'ar.dioL 

INNATIVE.   Innate.   Chi^tman. 

INNE.   In.  The  adverb.   Ia.-S,) 

INNEAW.   Presently.   Lane, 

INNERESTE.   Inmost   (^.-5.) 

INNERMORE.   The  inner.   North. 

INNING.  A  harvest,  or  gathering  in  of  C9ra; 
enclosing.  South,  Lands  enclMcd,  when  re- 
covered from  the  sea,  are  called  innings.  Sec 
Wright's  Mon.  Letters,  p.  105.  At  cricket, 
the  party  at  the  wicket  hsts  the  innings. 

INNIOLF.  Strong  thread,  such  as  ahoemaken 
use.   Prompt,  Parr, 

INNOCENT.  (I)  Ignorant;  silly.  Hence  a  sob. 
stantive,  an  idiot. 

(2)  Small  and  pretty,  chiefly  applied  to  flowen. 
Northampt, 

INNOM-BARLEY.  Such  barley  as  is  sown  the 
second  crop,  after  the  ground  is  fallowed. 
North, 

INNORMITY.  Minority;  not  being  of  the  legal 
age  to  reign.  (Lat.) 

INNOWE.  Enough.  Lydgate  MS.  I^mouh  oc- 
curs in  the  Vernon  MS.  f.  13. 

INOBEDIENCE.   Disobedience.   Chmeer. 

IN-OPINION.    Opiniative.   PaUgratit, 

IN-OVER.    Moreover;  besides.    WUhA. 

INPARTE.   To  mix  things  together.  Ljfd§u:.'. 

IN-PLACE.   Present ;  here ;  in  this  place. 

INPLI5ED.    Implied.   ApoL  Loll.  p.  73. 

INPORTABLE.    Unbearable.    (^.-.V.) 

INPRAVABLE.    Not  able  to  be  corrupted. 
Set  before  his  eyes  alway  the  eye  of  the  ererluusf 
Judge  and  the  infravabla  Judging- place. 

Becon'«  Worka,  1843,  p.  K& 

INPRENNABLE.    Impregnable.   (^.-iV.) 
INPURTURED.  Portrayed ;  pictured ;  adonied. 
INQUETE.    To  inquire,  oi  seek  for.   (^.-A.) 
INQUIRATION.   An  inquiry.   East. 
IN  RED.   Red  in  colour  or  complexion. 
INRISE.  To  rise  in ;  to  arise. 

Sothely  fra  thytheue  inrjfoet  •  gret  Iwl^  tarf 
what  thynge  that  It  trewely  towchcs.  it  raTcsche  it 
utterly  to  It.  MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17*  t.  SSf 

IN-SAME.   Together.   (^.-5.) 
INSCULP.    To  carve,  or  engrave.    Shak. 
INSELED.    Attested  under  seal.    (^.-.V.) 
INSENSE.    To  inform ;  to  make  a  person  b»- 

derstand  a  thing ;  to  convince ;  to  infatoate. 

North,  See  the  Times,  Aug.  18th,  1843. 
IN-SENT.     Sent,  or  cast  in ;  placed. 
INSET.     Implanted.     Chaucer. 
INSHORED.   Come  to  shore.  Stanihnrst,  p.  2§. 
INSIGHT.    A  road  in  a  coal  pit  that  is  diiTa 

into  the  work.    North, 
INSPAYRE.     Inspiration  ? 

And  my  sawle  made  thurghe  thyne  inrpapn^ 
And  gaffe  me  lymmes  semly  and  faire. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  1.  17,  f-  ^^ 

INSTANCE.    Motive ;  cause ;  proof;  eiampli:, 

information.     Shak. 
INSTANT   To  importune.  State  Papers,  i- J'.i 
INSTATE.     To  place  in.     Sec  the  Tronblcs  ii 

Queene  Ellzal^ath,  1639,  sig.  A.  iiu 
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INSTAURED.    Renovated.    Martttm. 
IN  STILE.    To  name,  or  style.     Drayton. 
INSTORID.     Included;  contained.     Baber. 
INSTRUCT.    To  design,  or  appoint.     (Lat,) 
INSUFPISANCE.    Insufficiency.   {A,-N.) 
INSUiT.     Suit,  or  request.     Shak, 
INSURGE.     To  arise.     {Lat.)    This  word  is 

also  used  by  Hardyng. 

What  mitchlefa  hath  insurged  in  realmrs  by  In- 

tcttine  devUion.  Halt,  Henrif  IV,  ful. ). 

INT.    A  kind  of  sharper,  or  rogue ;  the  same  as 

miaJter  in  Blount. 
INTACK.     An  inclosure;  part  of  a  common 

field  planted  or  sown,  when  the  other  part 

lies  fallow.    North. 
INTELLIGENCER.    A  spy.     InteUigenciariea, 

Holinshed,  Hist.  Scot.  p.  45. 
INTEND.    To  attend  to ;  to  be  intent  upon ;  to 

stretch  out ;  to  pretend ;  to  understand ;  to 

be  at  leisure.  Pai9ffrave. 
INTENDABLE.    Attentiye.     Hatt. 
INTENDMENT.    Intention ;  design. 
INTENTION.    Intensity  of  obserration  on  any 

object.    ShaJk, 

INTERCOMMON. 

Ahcrat  1295,  all  between  Eaaton-Pien  and  Cattle- 
Comb  was  a  Campania,  like  Coteswold,  upon  which 
It  bordcn  ;  and  then  Yatton  and  Caatle-Combe  did 
inMrcpnuMMi  together. 

Aubr9^»  Wilts,  as.  See.  Reg.  p.  290. 

INTERDEAL.    Traffic,  intercourse,  or  dealing 

between  persons,     ^teiuer, 
INTERESSE.    To  interest.     Often,  to  interest 

or  implicate  very  deeply. 
INTERFECTOR.    One  who  kills.    {Lat.) 
INTERGATORY.    An  interrogatory.    Shak. 
INTERMEAN.     Something   coming  between 

two  other  parts.     Ben  Jonson. 
INTERMELL.    To  intermeddle. 

But  thay  loved  eche  other  panynge  well. 
That  no  ipye*  dunt  with  thame  intermell. 

MS.  Lanad.  806,  f.  19 

INTER-ME  WING.    A  hawk's  mewing  from  the 
first  change  of  her  coat  till  she  turn  white. 

INTERMINABLE.    Infinite.    {A.-N.) 

INTERMllTING.    The  ague.    North. 

INTERPARLE.    A  parley.    Daniel. 

INTERPONE.    To  interpose.    (Iff/.) 

INTHRONIZATE.    Enthroned.    HaU. 

INTIL.  Into.  {A.-S.) 

Yif  tcho  oouthe  on  horse  ride, 
And  a  thouiande  men  bi  hire  lyde ; 
And  tho  were  comen  intU  helde. 
And  Engelond  sho  couthe  welde ; 
And  don  hem  of  thar  hire  were  queme. 
An  hire  bodi  couthe  yeme  t 
Ne  wolde  me  nevere  Ivele  like. 
Me  thou  ich  were  in  hevene  riche. 

Havtlok,  188. 

INTIRE.    Within.    Marlowe,  ill.  364. 

JNTISYNG.    Enticement. 

Thorow  the  fendis  intU^g, 

The  doutjur  thoujt  anodur  thyng. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  i5, 

INTLE.    If  you  will.    North, 
INTO.    Within  ;  short  of.    Heref. 
INTOXICATE.    To  poison.    {Lat.) 


INTREAT.    To  use  or  treat.     Shak. 
INTREATANCE.      Entreaty.      It    occurs    in 

Holinshed,  Hist.  England,  i.  18. 
INTREATY.    Treatment.     Painter. 
INTRINSE.    Intricate.    Shah. 
INTROATE.    To  make  entries.    (Lai.) 
INTROITS.     Psalms  said  or  sang  while  the 

priest  was  entering  within  the  rails  of  ihe 

Communion  Table. 
INTRUSOUR.    An  intruder.    Lydgate. 
INTUMULATE.    Buried.    See  Hall,  Edw.  IV. 

ff.  34,  61 ;  Holinshed,  Hist.  Scot.  p.  44. 
INTURN.  (1)  Instead.    Salop. 
(2)  A  term  in  wrestling,  when  one  puts  his  thigh 
between  those  of  his  adversary,  and  lifts  him  up» 
Then  with  an  intuma  following  that» 
Upon  his  backe  he  threw  him  flat 

LueatCt  PharsoKa,  1614. 
INTUSE.    A  bruise,  or  contusion.     {Lat.) 
I-NU3HE.    Enough.     (A.^S.) 
INVASSAL.    To  enslave.    Daniel. 
INVECT.    To  inveigh,    Naret. 
INVINCIBLY.    This  word  seems  sometimes  to 

have  the  sense  of  invigibly. 
IN  VITATORY.   A  hymn  of  inviUtion  to  prayer. 

In  the  Latin  services,  the95th psalm  is  so  called. 
INVOCATE.    To  invoke,    ^ak. 
INWARD.  Intimate; familiar.  See Stanihurst's 

Description  of  Ireland,  p.  34. 
INWARD-MAID.    A  house-maid.    St^olk. 
INWARDS.    The  intestines.     Var.  dioL 
INWHELE.    The  inner  wheel  of  a  mill 
INWIT.    Conscience;  understanding.    {A.-S.} 
INWITH.    Within.    (A.-S.) 

IN.3ETTIS.    Gets  in.    {A.-S.) 

This  name  Jhetu  lelely  haldyne  in  mynde  drawee 
by  the  rote  vycet,  lettyi  vertus,  in-lawei  charytee» 
in-jetti«  savoure  of  hevenely  thyngee. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  192. 

I-PAYNNED.    Ornamented.    {A.'S.) 

How  than,  teytt  thou,  that  he  is  soo  loTely»th« 
whyche  evydence  in  dede  thewlth  too  gresly  <- 
paifnned  and  unlovely. 

Cujrrofi'f  Meera  Fruitful  Ctwttip  Materu 

IPOCRAS.  (1)  Hippocrates. 

And  yuto  preson  put  he  wae ; 

And  now  begynneth  the  tale  of  fpoertu. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  li.  88,  f.  138; 

(2)  This  beverage  has  been  already  mentioned,  in 
V.  HippocroMf  but  some  further  explanation 
may,  perhaps,  not  be  unacceptable.  The 
manner  of  making  it  is  thus  described  in  a 
MS.  of  medical  and  other  receipts — "  To  make 
ypocrasse  for  lords  with  gynger,  synamon,  and 
graynes,  sugour,  and  turesoU :  and  for  comyn 
pepuU  gynger  canell,  longe  peper,  and  claryf- 
fyed  hony.  Loke  ye  have  feyre  pewter  basens 
to  kepe  in  your  pouden  and  your  ypocrasse 
to  ren  ynne,  and  to  vj.  basens  ye  moste  have 
vj.  renners  on  a  perche,  as  ye  may  here  see ; 
and  loke  your  poudurs  and  your  gynger  be 
redy  and  well  paryd  or  hit  be  beton  into 
poudur.  G]mger  colombyne  is  the  best  gyn- 
ger ;  mayken  and  balandyne  be  not  so  good 
nor  holsom.  Now  thou  knowist  the  proper- 
tees  of  ypocras.    Your  poudurs  must  be  made 
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ereiyche  by  themselfe,  and  leid  in  a  bledder 
in  store,  hange  sure  your  perche  with  baggs, 
and  that  no  bisgge  twoyche  other,  but  basen 
twoyche  basen.  The  fyrst  bagge  of  a  galon, 
every  on  of  the  other  a  potelL  Fyrst  do  into 
a  basen  a  galon  or  ij.  of  red  wyue ;  then  put  in 
your  ponders,  and  do  it  into  the  renners,  and 
ao  into  the  seconde  bagge.  Then  t<ke  a  pece, 
and  assay  it ;  andyef  hit  be  enythyng  to  stronge 
of  gynger,  alay  it  withe  synamon ;  and  yef  it  be 
atrong  of  synamon,  alay  it  withe  sugour  cute. 
And  thus  schall  ye  make  perfyte  ypocras. 
And  loke  your  bagges  be  of  boltell  clothe,  and 
the  mouthes  opyn,  and  let  it  ren  in  ▼.  or 
Tj.  bagges  on  a  perche,  and  under  every  bagge 
a  dene  basen.  The  draftes  of  the  spies  is 
good  for  sewies.  Put  your  ypocrase  into  a 
stanche  wessell,  and  bynde  opon  the  mouthe 
a  bleddur  strongly ;  then  serve  forthe  waffers 
and  ypocrasse."  This  is  printed  in  the  Forme 
of  Cury,  p.  161,  but  I  have  had  no  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  original  manuscript,  sjid  I  am 
afraid  it  has  not  been  quite  correctly  copied 
in  some  few  instances.  Another  receipt,  much 
more  simple  and  intelligible,  is  given  in  Ar- 
nold's Chronicle : — **  Take  a  quarte  of  red 
wyne,  an  ounce  of  synamon,  and  halfe  an  unce 
of  gynger ;  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  greynes, 
and  long  peper,  and  halfe  a  pounde  of  suger ; 
and  brose  all  this,  and  than  put  them  in  a  bage 
of  wullen  clothe,  made  therefore,  with  the 
wyne ;  and  lete  it  hange  over  a  vessel,  tyll  the 
wyne  be  rune  thorowe."  A  third  receipt  is 
given  by  Cogan, — **Take  of  dnamon  two 
ounces,  of  ginger  half  an  ounce,  of  grains  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce :  punne  them  grosse,  and 
put  them  into  a  pottle  of  good  claret  or  white 
wine,  with  half  a  pound  of  sugar :  let  all  steep 
together  a  night  at  the  least,  close  covered  in 
iome  bottle  of  glasse,  pewter,  or  stone ;  and 
when  you  would  occupy  it,  cast  a  thinne  linnen 
doath  or  a  piece  of  a  boulter  over  the  mouth 
of  the  bottle,  and  let  so  much  run  through  as 
you  will  drink  at  that  time,  keeping  the  rest 
dose,  for  so  it  will  keep  both  the  spirit,  odor, 
and  virtue  of  the  wine  and  spices."  Ipocras 
aeems  to  have  been  a  great  favourite  with  our 
ancestors,  being  served  up  at  every  entertain- 
ment, public  or  private.  It  generally  made  a 
part  of  the  last  course,  and  was  taken  imme- 
diately after  dinner,  with  wafers  or  some  other 
light  biscuits.  According  to  Pegge,  it  was  in 
use  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  as  late 
as  the  eighteenth  century,  and  brought  in  at 
Christmas  at  the  close  of  dinner. 
IPRES.    A  kind  of  wine,  mentioned  in  the 

Yorkshire  Ale,  1697,  p.  3. 
I-QUERE.     Every  where.     Oawayne, 
I-RADE.    Read;  perused.    (A.-S,) 
Here  lettres  were  not  for  to  Uyne, 
They  were  i-r8d«  amonge  hem  alle. 

MS,  HaH.  82S2,  f.  118. 

IRAIN.    A  spider.    See  Arain. 

To  ikulk  alt  brain  thou  made  uule  hit. 

rmhm,  MS.  OttU  Fe^fiM.  D.  tU.  f.  27. 


IRALE.    A  kind  of  predons  stone. 
Hir  payetrelle  was  of  itale  fyoc» 
H  Ir  cTopoure  was  of  orphare. 

MS.  Umtalm  A.  L  17*  t\49 

IRAN.    An  eagle.    Skinner. 
IRE.     Iron.     fVe»t. 

He  let  nine  platut  of  ir«i 
Sumdel  thinne  and  brodc.    MS.  iMud.  lOS,  f.  H 
IRENESE.    Rennet.     Somerset. 
IREN-HARDE.    The  herb  vervain. 
IREOS.     The  orris  powder.    Se&Gentrd. 
IRISH.    An  old  game,  similar  to  backgamiDon, 

but  more  complicated. 
IRISHRY.  The  Irish  people.  Also,  Highlan- 
ders and  Isles-men. 
IRISH-TOYLE.  According  to  the  Fratenutrt 
of  Vacabondes,  1575, "  an  Irishe  Toyle  is  he 
that  carrieth  his  ware  in  hj%  vrallet,  as  Iscei. 
pihs,  poyntes,  and  such  like.  He  nseth  to 
shew  no  wares  untill  he  have  his  almes ;  and 
if  the  good  man  and  wyfe  be  not  in  the  wa;, 
he  procureth  of  the  children  or  serraou  a 
fleece  of  wool,  or  the  worth  of  xij.  d.  of  utat 
other  thing,  for  a  peniworth  of  his  wire^** 
The  same  character  is  mentioned  in  Dekkfr's 
Lanthome  and  Candle-Light,  1620,  sig.  B.  iiL 
IRK.    Tedious ;  slow ;  weary. 

Yn  Goddy I  tenryie  are  twydie  men  ynk, 
When  they  come  unto  the  kyrke. 

MS.  HmrL  1711,  f.  3D 
Of  hyr  they  were  nevyr  prkt* 

MS.  Guttoft.  Ff  .  IL  98.  f.  74. 

IRNINQ.    The  same  as  Irenete,  q.  ▼. 

IRON.    To  taste  a  cheese,  by  running  a  checK- 

swoop  in.     North, 
IRON-MOULDS.     Yellow  lumps  of  earth  or 

soft  stone  found  in  chalk.     Oxon. 
IRON-SICK.   A  ship  or  boat  is  said  to  be  iron 
sick,  when  the  speeks  are  so  eaten  away  with 
the  rust,  or  the  nails  so  worn,  that  they  stasd 
hollow  in  the  planks,  so  that  the  ship  takes 
in  water  by  them. 
IRON-SIDED.    Rough;  unruly.    EoMt. 
IROUR.    Anger.    Sevyn  Sages,  954. 
IROUS.    Angry;  passionate.    {A.'N.) 
The  oolerik  fh>ward  fuUe  of  dytcec, 
Ineu  in  hert,  prodegalle  in  expeas. 

MS.  CantfoAw  FC  1. 1,  f.  1«. 
It  es  voae  honour  to  me  to  owttiay  hy«  knyghttes, 
Thoghe  je  bee  troiur  mene  that  ayret  one  hit  xteAcu 
Morte  Jrthurt,  MS.  limafii,  f.ST. 
Charyt^  yt  nat  inu. 
And  chary  t^  yt  nat  coveytoua. 

MS,  Hwrl.  1701,  f'  C 

IRP.    A  fantastic  grimace,  or  contortion  of  the 

body.     Ben  Joneon. 
IRRECUPERABLE.     Incapable  of  being  r 

covered.     See  Hall,  Henry  VII.  f.  27. 
IRRECURABLE.     Incurable.    HalL 
IRREVERBERATION.    Vibration.  (La/.) 
IRRUGATE.     To  wrinkle.     {Lat.) 
ISAAC.  The  hedge-sparrow.    Wore.  Com^ted 

from  Hettugge^  q,  v. 
ISCHEWE.    Issue;  progeny. 
Thare  et  none  iaehawe  of  ut  on  thit  erthe  tprooceae. 

Mwt0  jirthwt,  MS.  Uitnln,  f.  7X 
ISE.    L  We$t.    IntheNorth,  lam^IsbalL 
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SELBOK.    An  edge-boDe  of  beef.    See  Arch. 

xiii.  371.     Scill  in  use. 
SENGRIN.    The  name  given  to  the  wolf  in  the 

romance  of  Renard.   {Lat,  Med,) 
.SE3E.     Saw.    See  St.  Drandan,  p.  8. 
SHER.     High;  lofty.     Yorkth. 
SING.     A  kind  of  pudding.     See  Withals,  cd. 
1608,  p.  124  ;  Wyl  Bucke,  p.  12.    According 
to  some,  a  sausage. 
-SIWED.     Followed.     (A.-S,) 

For  thrco  dawct  heo  habbet  i-titved  me. 
And  nou5t  ne  habbcth  to  mete. 

Jf5.La«<f.  lOe.  f.l. 

SLAND.     The  aisle  of  a  church,  called  in 

medieval  Latin  huula  f 
S LANDS.     Iceland  dogs;  shock-dogs. 
SLE-OF-WIGHT-P ARSON.  A  cormorant,  hie- 
of'Wight'Roek,  a  kind  of  very  hard  cheese 
made  there. 
SLES.    Embers ;  hot  ashes.  Lone.    The  small 
black  particles  of  soot  are  so  called  in  Lincoln- 
shire.   "  Isyl  of  fyre^faviUa,**  Pr.  Parv.  p.  266. 
-SODE.     Boiled.    (^.-5.) 

More  him  likede  that  llkegbte. 
Thane  anl  flechyi  <-«od«  othur  i-iott. 

MS.Lamd.Me,t.  t9. 

SPY.     Hide.and.seek.     Var.  dial 

:SRUM.    A  long  stupid  tale.   Line. 

[SSES.     Earth.worms.     Hantt. 

[SSHEN.    To  issue,  or  rush  out. 
Whan  the  crie  waa  cried,  walkand  was  non  leae, 
Bot  tolnnes  hied,  as  ther  no  man  had  bene. 
"Hie  Scottis  percey  ved  wele  thei  durst  not  iuhtn  oate. 
It  neghed  nere  roetesel,  than  ros  up  alle the  roote. 
At  the  hie  midday  went  the  Soottts  men, 
Tuo  myle  was  ther  way,  to  the  castelle  of  Metfen. 

Langto/fs  Chrwttele,  p.  S84. 

[SSU.    The  entrails  of  an  animal. 

[ST.     IwiU.    Also, is  it?    North. 

ISTA.    Art  thou  ?     Yorkth, 

[STIA.    The  following  receipt  for  making  "  a 

whyte  trett  that  is  callyd  plasture  ittia  or 

syne"  is  from  a  curious  MS.  of  the  fifteenth 

century : — ^Take  mete  oyle,  and  sett  hit  one 

the  fyre,  and  than  put  thereto  literage  off 

gold,  sylver,  or  lede ;  and  than  sture  them 

well  togethur ;  and  than  take  whyte  lede,  and 

put  thereto  powder  of  screws  and  codilbon 

therto ;  and  than  let  them  sethe  welle,  and 

alwey  store  them  tille  hit  be  hard  and  theke  ; 

and  than  take  a  pynte  of  oyle  and  of  the  lite. 

rage  a  quartone,  and  of  whyte  led  a  quartone, 

and  of  serus  a  quorton,  and  a  quarton  of 

codilbone,  but  loke  that  hit  stonde  most  be 

the  literage,  and  this  wolbe  a  gode  trett  for 

alle  festures  and  hott  sorys.    Yt  wylle  also 

bele  a  wownde,  withowt  eny  instrumentes  of 

rargerye;  the  whiche  trett  or  i$iia  woUe 

ganne  the  matere  to  yssenlowte  at  the  wownde, 

and  hele  it  in  a  monyth  or  letylle  more,  the 

wheche  wonde  wold  not  be  hdyd  in  halfe  a 

yere  be  the  warke  of  surger^.    And  instede 

of  oodilbon  it  ys  to  be  not^  that  tansy,  hemp. 

ledy  or  the  croppys,  wbyle  they  be  grene, 

maye  be  takyn ;  and  the  schede  therof  wolle 


serve  alle  the  yere  for  the  ittia,  Tak  «lso  the 
levys  of  red  cole,  mowshere,  and  bugle,  uf 
ecche  a  handfulle  and  a  halfe,  and  than  stampe 
thame,  and  streyne  them  wyth  gode  whvte 
wyne,  and  so  therof  drynke  every  day  i\%, 
sponefuUe  at  morne,  and  as  moche  at  ny3tu, 
til  je  he  hoole." 
I.SU05E.  In  swoon.  St.  Brandan,  p.  1. 
IT.  Yet.  Wett,  In  the.  North,  Formeriv 
used  for  he  and  she.  It  also  signifies  a  beating 
or  correction. 

The  jourrile  semith  wondrous  long. 

The  which  I  have  to  make. 
To  teare  royseife  and  beate  my  braines. 

And  all  for  Wlsdoroes  sake  I 
And  is,  God  knowes  what  may  befall, 

And  what  luck  God  will  send. 
If  she  will  loue  me  when  I  come 
At  this  my  Journyes  end. 

Jiarriagm  uf  Wii  and  WUdome,  1579. 

ITAILLE.    Italy.     Chaucer, 

ITALIANATE.  ItalUnized;  having  adopted 
the  fashions  of  Italy. 

ITCH.  To  creep  ;  to  jet  out.  Kent,  Also,  to 
be  very  anxious. 

ITCH-BUTTOCK.  The  game  oiUteUeoil,  q.  v. 
Florio  has,  **  Giocare  a  levaculo,  to  play  at 
levell  cule,  or  itch  buttock."  Skinner  spells 
it  differently,  "  Level  eoyU  vox  tesseris  glo. 
bulosis  ludentiam  propria,  a  F^.  G.  levez  le  cul, 
culum  elef'es  (i.  e.)  assurgas,  et  locum  cedas 
successor!,  vices  ludendi  prsebeas,  nobis  etiam 
hitch  buttock,  imo  etiam  Italis  eodem  sensu 
Giocare  a  L6va  euio  usurpatur." 

ITCHE.     I.    Somerset, 

ITCHFULL.    Itchy.     Palayrave, 

ITEM.    A  hint.     Wore, 

ITEMS.    Tricks;  fancies;  caprices.    Devon, 

ITER.    To  renew  a  thing.    {A,-N.) 

I-THE.    To  prosper.    (^A,'S,) 
He  is  blynde  that  may  se. 
He  is  riche  that  shalle  nerer  i-the. 

Jrthmologia,  xxlx.323 

I-TOYLED.    Wearied.   (A,-S.) 
And  sone  the!  hedden  on  hym  leyd 
Heore  scharpe  cloches  alle  tho ; 
Hit  was  in  a  deolful  pleyt, 
Reuthllche  i-fsy/erf  to  and  fro. 
For  sumroe  were  ragged  and  tayled. 
Mid  brode  bunches  on  heore  bak ; 
Scherpe  clauwes,  and  longe  nayled  { 
Nas  non  of  hem  withouten  lac 

FemoR  MS,  Boston  UbrtoFp, 

IV.    In.    /n/t9,into.    North, 
I-VALID.    Deposed ;  made  to  descend. 

And  mighty  tyrauntes  firom  hir  royall  see 

He  bathe  i-valid  and  put  adoune. 

l^dgau,  MS.  jUhmole  39,  f  .  38 

IVELE.    Evil ;  injury ;  sickness.    {A,'S,) 
Roberd  hire  ledde,  that  was  Red, 
That  have  thamed  for  hire  the  dei 
Of  ani  havede  hire  misseyd. 
Or  band  with  iveie  onne  leyd.      Havtkk,  1680 
Than  him  tok  an  ImI  strong, 
That  he  we[l]  wtsie,  and  underfovg. 
That  his  deth  was  comen  him  on.       /Md.  114* 

IVIN.    Ivy.    North, 
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OUHE.   Ivo-y.  (A,^X.) 
With  golde  and  ioomre  Ihat  so  brighte  schone* 
That  alle  aboute  the  bewt6  men  may  le. 

L^gattt  Bawlinmn  MS.  f .  34. 

T.  Aubrey  meniions  a  curious  custom,  which 
I  believe  is  now  quite  obsolete.  **  In  seyeral 
part4  of  Oxfordshire,"  he  says,  '*  particularly 
at  Lanton,  it  is  the  custom  for  the  maid- 
servant to  ask  the  man  for  ivy  to  dress  the 
house,  and  if  the  man  denies  or  neglects  to 
fetch  in  ivy,  the  maid  steals  away  a  pair  of  his 
breeches,  and  nails  them  up  to  the  gate  in  the 
yard  or  highway." 
IVY-BUSH.  The  ivy-bush  was  formerly  hung 
out  at  taverns,  to  signify  that  good  wine  was 
sold  there.  The  foUowing  from  a  rare  work 
by  Braithwaite,  Law  of  Drinking,  12mo. 
Ix>nd.  1617y  is  sufficiently  curious  to  be  given 
entire : 

A  pretidtnt  9f  ftlndfi^f  af»|f  ene  vp/pr^wti^t  to  the 
known  tradt  of  th§  iv^-bmah,  or  Red-lottUoi  taktn 
out  o/tho  anciont  registor-booko  of  Potina. 

Be  it  knowne  unto  all  men  by  these  presents,  that 
1  Ralph  Rednoseof  Running-Splggot  Inthecountie 
of  Turne.Tap,  bowser,  am  tide  and  fast  bound  unto 
Francis  Fiery-face  in  all  up-carouses,  In  twenty  pots 
sterling ;  that  Is  to  say.  not  by  the  common  can  or 
Jug  now  used,  but  by  the  ancient  full  top  and  good 
measure,  according  to  the  laudable  custome  of  the 
Red  Lettice  of  Nip-scalpe ;  to  the  which  said  pay- 
ment well  and  truely  to  be  made,  I  bind  roe,  my 
heircsj  ale-squires,  pot-companions,  lick-wimbles, 
malt-wormes,  vine-fretrers,  and  other  faithful! 
drunkards,  flrmely  by  these  presents:  Dated  the 
thirteenth  of  Scant-sober,  and  sealed  with  O  lam 
aHekt,  and  delivered  with  a  bowlc  and  a  broome  in 
the  presence  of  the  ostler,  the  tapster,  and  the  champ 
berlalne. 

rVY-GIRL.  A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Mag- 
arine,  quoted  by  Brand,  i.  35,  mentions  a  sort 
of  sport  used  in  Kent  during  the  month  of 
February,  where  the  girls  were  burning  in 
triumph  a  figure  which  they  had  stolen  fiom 
the  boys,  called  a  holly-boy,  whilst  the  boys 
were  doing  the  same  with  another  figure  called 
an  tvy^VA  All  this  ceremony  was  accom- 
pMiied  with  load  hnzzas,  noise,  and  acclama- 
liOiK.    The  writer  adds,  '*  what  it  all  means 


I  cannot  tell,  although  I  inquired  of  lemalii 
the  oldest  people  in  the  pUce,  who  cooldosir 
answer  that  it  had  always  been  i  iport  t 
this  season  of  the  year." 
IW£.    A  Jew.    Nominale  MS. 
Trowe  this  for  no  Icsyng, 
And  namely  leve  her  of  no  Jwe, 
For  al  thus  dud  thei  with  Jhera. 
Curoor  Mundi,  MS,  CUL  Triti,  Cte«fe,f  .n 

IWERE.    A  remedy,  or  cure.    Pr.  Part. 

I-WHILS.    In  the  mean  tune. 

His  modir  t-wfUU  garte  calle  a  kii«?«, 
And  highte  hymgrete  gyf«is  to  hsfe, 

M&UnnbtK.lMtit, 

I-WIS.  Certainly ;  tmly ;  undoubtedly ;  to  tit ; 
especially ;  besides.    {J'.S,)   After  the  d 
teenth  century,  this  sense  of  the  word  utaa 
to  have  been  lost,  and  it  appeaxito  hsve  \m 
regarded  as  a  pronoun  and  a  verb,  Ibm:. 
Berafrynde,  i-seid  Adam« 
/-toytfe  thou  art  a  wytty  man. 
Thou  shale  wel  drynk  Uierfore. 

Jf5.0mte6.rf.T.4g.f.« 
I  am  alwayes  troubled  with  theUthcriBrdcB, 

I  love  so  to  linger ; 
I  am  so  lasy,  the  mosee  growetb  n 

Inch  thick  on  the  top  of  my  fli^er ' 
But  if  you  list  to  knowe  my  name, 

J  wio  I  am  to  wcU-knowen  to  some  acas 
My  name  Is  Idlenes,  the  flower 

Of  the  frying-pan  I 
My  mother  had  IJ.  whelps  at  one  liu«r. 

Both  borne  in  Lent ; 
So  we  ware  both  put  into  a  mussrilbote. 
And  came  sallng  in  a  sowes  yesreoueria!?!* 
Kent.       Marriage  ^fWUtadWitim,)j:i 
IX.    An  axle-tree.    Sumcx. 
lYRNE.   Iron.    North. 

Wyth  gunnes  gret,  and  other  gntordiBioce, 

Them  to  help  and  to  avanc. 

With  many  a  prowd  pavys  s 

Gayly  peynted  and  stuflTni  welle, 

Ribawdes  armyd  with  lyme  and  itde, 

Was  never  better  off  devyce.    Ar/i«.  isfif  L  & 

IZEY-TIZEY.     Uncertainty.    Dewn, 
IZLE.    Hoar  frost.    North, 
IZZARD.    The  letter  Z.     Vmr,  diaL 

generally  pronounced  izset. 
I5EN.    Eyes.     See  Langtoft,  p.  229. 


a  bios  osb  Qfli  aaa 

^^^'!'^''  DAW  «'^T  ^*-^M,  «f^ 


